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ing esaay  on  *' Flowers/'  read  before  the 
Horticultiiral  Association  of  the  American 
Ioatitate«  and  printed  in  our  last  number, 
there  are  some  curioas  statistics  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sale  of  cut  flowers  and  plants 
iQ  the  principai  cities  of  this  country  and 
Europe.     Mr.  Henderson  shows,  from  his 
personal  knowledge,  that  the  sale  of  cut 
Jknfers  in  New  York  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  city;   for  example,  London,  Paris, 
Boatcm,   Philadelphia,  &c.    We  have  no 
doabt  that   this  is  really  bo.     He  also 
shows  that,  in  the  matter  of  pot  plants^ 
the  reverse  of  this  is  true.    We  have  just 
as  Httlo  doubt  that  this  is  also  the  fact. 
Sow  we  are  very  much  inclined  to  suspect 
that  ICr.  Henderson's  fiicts  and  figures  will 
lead  some  people  to  false  conclusions,  how- 
ever iUogical  the  statement  may  seem .   For 
example,  some  wiU  reason  thus  :  The  num- 
ber of  cut  flowers  sold  indicates  the  taste 
for  them  ;  the  number  sold  in  New  York 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  city  :  therefore, 
the  taste  for  flowers  in  New  York  exceeds 
that  of  any  otiier  city.     The   syllogism 
would  seem  to  be  perfect,  and  we  are  wiU- 


ing  to  admit  that  it  aught  to  be  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  it  is  very  weak  in  its  major  prem- 
ise. It  is  not,  alas!  a  fact,  that  the  sale 
of  bouquets  and  cut  flowers  forms  a  true 
exponent  of  the  taste  for  flowers,  at  least 
in  large  and  wealthy  cities.  The  sale  points 
to  something  in,  that  direction,  no  doubt, 
but  i|  is  not  a  true  exponent  upon  which 
deductions  may  be  safely  based.  A  very 
little  investigation  that  penetrates  benea^ 
the  surface  of  things  will  discover,  that 
the  purchase  of  bouquets  and  cut  flowers 
is  governed  a  good  deal  by  the  love  of  dis- 
play; the  same  motive,  in  fact,  which 
causes  one  man  to  build  his  house  a  few 
inches  higher  than  that  of  his  neighbor. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  it  is  the 
ambition  to  excel  one's  neighbors  in  dis- 
play. A  gives  a  party,  and  spends  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  bouquets  and  cut  flowers. 
B  determines  to  outdo  A,  and  spends  two 
hundred ;  and  so  the  thing  goes  on. 
Hence,  at  large  parties  in  New  York,  the 
chief  thing  talked  of  is  the  wealth  of 
flowers  that  decorate  the  rooms.  It  has 
become  fashionable  to  make  an  imposing 
display  of  flowers  ;  and  while  the  fashion 
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continneB,  bouquets  and  cat  flowera  will 
be  in  great  demand.  We  readily  concede 
that  the  &8bion  is  an  elegant  and  innocent 
one,  bat  we  can  not  admit  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  a  taste  or  love  for  flowers.  The 
majority  of  those  who  indalge  in  these  im- 
posing floral  displays  do  not  belong  to  oar 
Horticoltural  Societies,  and  are  quite  inno- 
cent of  any  knowledge  of  horticultural 
literature,  which  could  not  be  said  of  them 
if  they  were  imbued  with  a  true  love  of 
flowers.  Indirectly,  they  do  encourage 
horticultural  pursuits  in  their  lavish  ex- 
penditures for  flowers ;  but  a  wiser  use 
of  tbe  same  means  would  afford  horticul- 
ture infinitely  more  encouragement,  be- 
ndes  intensifying  their  own  sense  of  per- 
sonal enjoyment. 

The  sale  of  phnU,  on  the  contrary,  we 
accept  as  a  truer  exponent  of  a  love  for 
flowers.  In  this  particular,  New  York  is 
behind  London,  Paris,  Boston,  kc,  in  all 
which  places  we  find  a  refinement  of  tsste 
in  horticulture,  which,  to  our  shame  be  it 
said,  we  have  not  yet  attained  to.  New 
York  ought  to  lead  in  horticultural  taste, 
as  it  does  in  many  other  important  mat- 
ters. We  have  made  some  progress  within 
the  past  few  years ;  but  we  move  too  slow. 


We  are  hopeful,  however,  that  a  finer  de- 
velopment will  take  place  within  the  next 
five  years. 

We  have  said  that  the  sale  of  plants  is  a 
truer  exponent  of  taste  than  the  sale  of 
flmDer$,  By  taste  here  we  mean  that  nice 
appreciation  which  can  only  result  from  a 
deep  love  of  an  object.  Now  who  shows 
the  Aiost  love  of  flowers,  he  who  buys  a 
bouquet  to  decorate  an  evening  party,  and 
then  throws  it  aside,  or  he  who  buys  a 
plant,  ministers  daily  to  its  wants,  studies 
its  development  of  leaf,  bud,  and  flower, 
and  in  all  things  cares  for  it ''  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye  ?"  To  our  apprehension,  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  such  a  question. 
There  is  just  as  much  difference  between 
the  man  who  '*  keeps  up  a  country  seat  ** 
simply  because  it  is  &shionable  to  do  so, 
and  the  man  who  adorns  his  grounds  be- 
cause he  finds  health  and  enjoyment  in  it. 
The  one  is  pervaded  with  a  love  of  hor- 
ticulture, the  other  with  a  love  of  show. 
The  example  of  the  one  is  a  shining  light ; 
the  example  of  the  other,  the  glitter  of  a 
toy. 

The  influences  growing  out  of  this  con- 
dition of  things  we  reserve  for  another 
occasion. 


<.#  »i»  ii 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE  OF  PLANTS. 


BT  J.  STATXAK,  LBAVBlTWOIiTH,   KA58A8. 


HsALTH  of  plants  is  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  all  their  parts  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preserve  and  prolong  their  state 
of  being  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
objects  of  their  existence.  Therefore, 
whatever  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
petuating that  condition  in  a  harmonious 
manner  will  produce  the  best  possible  re- 
sults. As  long  as  this  state  continues  in 
equilibrium,  one  part  can  not  be  built  up 
to  the  injury  of  another,  and  plants  will 
have  a  strong  vital  action,  and  will  be 
healthy.  But  whenever  this  state  is 
suddenly  interrupted  or  long  continued  in 
active  by  any  cauJb,  they  will  lose  their 


vital  action  and  become  diseased,  and  are 
then  susceptible  to  deleterious  influences, 
and  are  subject  to  be  preyed  upon  by  va- 
rious obnoxious  insects,  which  soon  set  up 
a  secondary  disease,  which  still  hastens 
them  more  rapidly  to  destruction. 

Species  of  plants,  like  races  of  animals, 
have  their  peculiar  characteristic  of  quality 
and  hereditary  tendencies,  by  which  they 
are  known ;  consequentiy  health  is  a  mark- 
ed staie  of  existence,  with  peculiarities 
connion  to  all  vegetation,  and  disease 
must  be  direcUy  the  opposite.  By  these 
unerring  rules  of  health  and  disease  before 
us,  we  can  tell  with  absolute  certainty  the 
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I  result  of  tiie  sum  total  of  anj  number  of 
e^ven  caAoa  in  Btrong  contrast  with  an 
eqntl  number  of  other  caaes  belonging  to 
the  flame  species. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  what  sre 
the  visible  signs  of  health  and  disease,  and 
how  can  we  ascertain  them  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  of 
the  strongest  marks  of  health,  vigor,  and 
endurance.  In  the  second  place,  we  shall 
give  the  strongest  marks  of  those  of  oppo- 
aite  tendencies.  To  fully  describe  these 
two  8tat&  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  per- 
ami  will  be  Tery  difficult,  unless  we  take 
two  extreme  cases,  which  we  will  do,  and 
then  leave  it  partiaUy  to  the  judgment  of 
each  person  to  arrive  at  any  particular 
medinm  case.  For  instance,  there  is  no 
peraon  but  knows  a  living  plant  from  one 
that  is  not  living ;  likewise  we  all  know 
when  a  plant  is  dying  for  the  want  of 
being  placed  in  proper  conditions  to  live. 
Bat  how  many  of  us  know,  by  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  plant  itself,  that  it  has  a  strong 
▼ital  principle,  and  has  a  constitution  ca- 
pable of  resisting  deleterious  influences, 
and  is  not  subject  to  hereditary  disease  ? 

When  we  see  plants  with  robust,  short- 
jointed,  stocky  form,  and  well  matured 
wood,  with  dark-colored  bark,  twigs,  and 
buds,  with  thick,  strong,  dark  green  leaves, 
and  brilliant,  high-colored,  and  beautiful 
opening  flowers,  and  evenly  developed, 
dark-edored  fruit  and  very  dark  seed,  we 
then  behold  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
health,  and  plants  just  sufficiently  supplied 
vith  electricity,  etc.  Every  plant  has 
certain  natural  habits  in  a  state  of  health 
Of  disease.  The  formation  and  growth  of 
their  roots,  the  inclination  of  their  limbs 
and  twigs,  the  shape  of  their  buds,  the 
unfolding  of  their  leaTCS,  the  expansion 
•od  color  of  their  flowers,  the  development 
and  peculiarities  of  Iheir  fruit,  the  color 
of  their  bark,  buds,  and  leaves,  are  all 
tnie  marks  of  their  condition,  constitution, 
and  heahh,  which  may  be  read  and  under- 
itood  by  any  close  observer. 
Though  they  have  not  locomotion  of  body, 
<he  symmetry  of  form,  pulsation  of  heart. 


sensation  of  nerves,  or  so  complete  ai^  or- 
ganization,^or  instinct  of  animals,  yet  they 
grow,  seek  nourishment  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  to  be  obtained,  perform  the 
functions  of  life,  unfold  and  perfect  tfieir 
fruit,  make  ample  provision  for  the  conti-' 
nuation  and  progression  of  their  species, 
and  have  as  marked  signs  of  health  and 
disease  as  they  have. 

From  the  above  remarks  we  make  the 
following  deductions.  The  darker  the 
color  of  the  bark,  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  more 
hardy  and  healthy  plants  are,  and  the 
greater  will  be  their  capabilities  to  with- 
stand the  various  vicissitudes  of  climate, 
whether  it  is  the  sudden  and  extreme 
change  of  temperature,  unfavorable  lo- 
cations, or  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
High,  brilliant  colored  flowers  do  not  fade 
as  soon  as  others,  and  all  kinds  keep  longer 
in  perfection  by  excluding  the  light.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  perishable  articles  will 
remain  in  a  better  condition  and  keep 
longer  in  the  dark ;  consequentiy,  all  vege- 
tation is  susceptible  of  undergoing  greater 
changes  in  that  state  without  securing 
iigury.  Accordingly,  plants  will  remove 
and  transplant  better  in  the  dark,  or  by 
excluding  the  light  from  them  a  short 
time,  which  would  give  the  dark  of  the 
moon  the  preference,  (not  from  any  in- 
fluence she  has,  but  from  the  light  she 
reflects).  The  reason  given  for  vegetation 
being  more  capable  o0  resisting  deleterious 
influences,  and  being  susceptible  of  under- 
going greater  changes,  when  in  the  above 
relations,  is,  it  is  in  a  positive  state  to  the 
surrounding  object,  and  has  a  surplus  to 
give  out,  Uke  a  positive  conductor  to  an 
electrical  machine.  Dark  color  is  not  only 
the  best  to  accumulate,  but  the  best  to  re- 
tain electricity,  which  can  be  illustrated 
in  the  dark,  in  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere, 
upon  a  black  cat,  compared  with  a  white 
one,  by  rubbing  them  on  the  back  quickly 
with  the  hand ;  the  black  one  will  give 
out  sparks  more  abundantiy,  which  can  be 
seen  and  heard ;  accordingly,  it  must  be 
positive  compared  with  the  other.    If  our 
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theory  is  true,  dark  Boil  contains  more  of 
the  essential  principles  of  life,  and  wUl 
support  vegetable  growth  the  best,  it 
byng  in  a  positive  state,  and  has  a  surplus 
'to  spare. 

We  shall,  in  the  next  place,  endeavor  to 
give  some  of  the  signs  of  a  deficient  con- 
stitution. When  we  see  i^llants  with  a 
feeble,  delicate  growth,  immature  wood, 
thin  and  very  light-colored  foliage  and 
bark,  fruit  nearly  colorless,  (this  being 
tbeir  natural  condition,  we  then  see  de- 
fective constitutions,  and  deficient  organi- 
zations, and  examples  of  hereditary  disease, 
which  are  incapable  of  withstanding  the 
various  changes  of  climate,  and  the  nume- 
rous external  influences  operating  upon 

them.  ^  , .        r 

Now  as  high  color  is  a  representation  of 

hardiness,  health,  and  vigor,  so  very  light 
color  is  characteristic  of  tenderness,  debil- 
ity, and  disease  ;  consequently,  the  lighter 
tiie  color  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  bark,  and 
fruit,  all  other  things  b«lng  the  same,  the 
less  vitality  they  have,  and  tiie  more  feeble 
their  growth,  and  the  more  subject  they 
are  to  the  various  vicissitudes  of  climate. 
'    White  is  so  delicate  a  color,  that  Nature 
has  concealed  it  almost  from  view,  and 
protected  it  by  a  darker  covering,  as  the 
bones,  teeth,  wood,  and  fruit.  The  beauti- 
ful pearl,  the  bright,  glistenmg  diamond, 
the  rich  treasures  of  platinum,  silver,  and 
gold,  are  all  obscured  from  view  by  a 
darker  color.    Even  the  twinkling  stars 
and  the  bright    shining  sun  have  their 
white  rays  partially  shaded  by  red  rays. 
The  silvery  moon,  that  gives  her  light  by 
reflection,  has  her  dark  side  ;  likewise  tiie 
earth  has  its  day  and  night ;  it  can  not 
endure  the  bright  rays   of  the  sun  too 
long.     The  earth  is  wrapped  in  her  gray 
mantle,  and  all  nature  at  times  is  shrouded 
in  somber  hue,  an  emblem  of  stability  and 
durability,   as  it  were,  to  bid  defiance  to 
tiie  surrounding  elements.    How  delicate, 
feeble,   and  sensitive  must  the  color  be 
that  nature  has  so  universally  protected 
and  partially  concealed  from  our  view. 
If  our  theory  is  true,  then  we  have  as 


marked  a  state  of  deficiency  in  the  vege-      | 
table  kingdom  as  in  the  animal.    It  is  for 
us  to  make  the  improvement  in  the  one 
case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Who  haa  not 
observed  the  law  of  progress  in  the  animal 
race  in  the  symmetry  of  form,  hannony  of 
proportion,    beautjr  of    locomotion,  and 
fineness  of  quality  ?    Bo,  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  we  have  a  similar  law  of  progress. 
We  have  made  improvement  in  the  gprowth 
and  color  of  the  flowers,  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  but  in  many  cases  to  the  injury 
of  the  constitution.  As  in  the  animal  race, 
we  have  overlooked  one  of  the  primary 
laws  of  progress,  namely,  color ;  conse- 
quently we  have  not  made  the  improve- 
ment we  should  have  done.    Now  as  color 
is  as  essential  to  the  constitution  as  stur- 
diness  of  growth,  symmetry  of  form,   or 
fineness  of  quality,  we  should  use  the  same 
judgment  and  discrimination  in  the  color 
as  in  the  other  qualities.     It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  constitution  is  as  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement  as  the  products 
of  it  are,  if  long  enough  continued  in  a 
proper  manner.    If  so,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  vegetable  physiologist  to  point  out  the 
way  and  the  laws  to  be  observed  in  per- 
fecting the  constitution  and  its  products. 
It  is  a  physiological  fiict,  that  a  hereditary 
deficiency  in  an  individual  constitution  can 
not  be  very  easily  and  completely  renoie- 
died  ;    yet  by  hybridization  with  hardy 
healthy  sorts  and  their  seedlings,  continued 
through  several  generations,  and  adhering 
strictiy  to  the  primary  laws  of  vitality  and 
color,  we  not  only  improve  the  products, 
but  the  constitution  also. 

If  the  above  deductions  are  true,  we 
need  never  expect  to  make  permanent  im- 
provements in  the  constitution  of  plants 
by  hybridizing  with  light-colored  flowers 
or  fruit,  neither  from  their  seedlings.  It 
must  be  by  selecting  the  darkest  colored 
bark,  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit,  and  hybrid- 
izing with  similar  sorts  and  their  seed- 
lings, where  we  must  look  for  a  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

We  have  now  given  you  the  two  con- 
ditions of  plants,  tiie  positive  and  ne^a- 
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tive.  The  dark  represents  the  former,  and 
the  light  color  the  latter.  The  positive 
leads  to  health,  vigor,  and  progress ;  the 
negative  to  debility,  disease,  and  degene- 
racy ;  yet  it  may  lead  to  exquisite  beauty, 


the  finest  quality,  but  in  the  end  to  disap- 
pointment ;  while  the  positive  has  all 
the  essential  principles  of  life,  health  vig- 
or, durability^  beauty,  and  quality,  with 
the  certainty  of  ultimate  success. 


RESroBNCB  OF  TRISTRAM  ALLEN,  ESQ.,  RAVENSWOOD,  N.  T. 

Ths  accompanjdng  view  of  Mr.  Allen's    adding  to  aniwelling  which  has  ceased  to 
house  is  a  good  example  of  the  method  of    be  of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  require- 


Fig.  1.-. 
ments  of  the  family.  By  reference  to  the 
basemei^  or  cellar  plan,  the  outline  of  the 
old  house  and  the  foundation  of  the  new 
will  be  distinctly  seen.  The  addition  trans- 
forms the  cottage  to  a  villa,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  preserves  the  proportions  as 


Perspective, 
harmoniously  as  if  the  whole  had  been 
erected  at  one  time  and  from  one  plan, 
thus  illustrating  a  prominent  advantage  in 
this  style  of  architecture,  which  admits 
more  freely  than  any  other  successive  ad- 
ditions, which,  when  properly  designed, 


J^^ 


Fig.  2.—B<mmitU. 
add  to  tile  variety  of  outline,  and  its  beauty 
of  light  and  shade.  >The  different  floor 
pkna  show  the  arrangements  of  rooms  and 


Fig.  3.— lir  Floor, 
their  connection  with  the  original  building, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  convenient  and 
compaot. 
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BaTenawood  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  the  Buburbs  of  New  York,  being  near 
at  hand,  and  having  frequent  and  rapid 
communication  with  the  city.   Situated  on 


the  Long  Island  shore,  opposite  the  centre 
of  Manhattan  Island,  OTerlooking  the  great 
metropolis  and  its  outlying  cities,  of 
eaaj  access  to  the  Central  Park  by  the  Hell 


Fig.  4.— 2d  Floor. 
<3ate  Ferry,  amid  all  the  refinement  of  fine 
gardens,  polished  landscape  scenery,  and 
architectural  taste,  it  presents  at  once  all 


Fig.  5.— iittic. 

the  enjoyments  that  a  combination  of  city 
and  country  life  can  afford. 


OOMPARATIVB  HARDINESS  OF  THE  DELAWARE  AND  C50N00RD 

GRAPE  VINES. 


BT  RBT.  LUTBEB  DODD,  TOLKDO,  IOWA. 


Ih  the  June  number  of  the  Horticul- 
turist is  an  article  over  the  signature  of 
Dr.  H.  Schroder,  of  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
There  is  a  single  item  in  that  article  which 
I  wish  to  notice.  After  commending  the 
Concord  very  highly  for  its  hardiness,  he 
says:  **The  Delaware  is  very  tender." 
I  wish  simply  to  state  a  few  facts  which 
came  immediately  under  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  your  readers  may  each  make  his 
own  inference.  My  residence  is  in  Cen- 
tral Iowa,  over  a  degree  north  of  Bloom- 
ington, Illinois  ;  my  garden  on  high  prai- 
rie»  facing  north,  and  without  scarcely  any 
protection.  I  have  a  Delaware  vine,  a 
large  layer,  bought  of  Dr.  Grant,  and 
planted  in  its  present  locality,  two  years 
ago  last  spring.  Last  season  it  bore  ten 
fine  bunches  of  grapes.  The  middle  of 
November,  I  pruned  and  covered  it  lightly 
with  soil.  It  was  in  a  locality  so  entirely 
exposed  to  the  northwest  winds  that  I 
soon  observed  that  most  of  the  covering 
I  blown  off;  but  I  thought  that  I  would 


let  it  be  to  tiy  its  hardiness.  It  had  pleased 
me  well  in  growing  and  bearing  fruit ;  now 
for  a  trial  of  its  hardiness.  The  place  was 
so  completely  exposed  to  the  wind  that 
very  little  snow  lodged  on  it  during  the 
winter.  There  it  lay,  pinned  down  with 
forked  sticks  to  the  ground,  exposed  to 
the  peltings  of  the  wind  all  winter.  Ab  I 
saw  it,  from  time  to  time,  I  feared  that  the 
test  would  be  too  severe ;  but,  highly  as  I 
valued  it,  I  let  it  alone  until  time  to  take  it 
up  in  April.  I  had  let  two  shoots  grow, 
of  which  I  have  made  arms  this  season. 
These  arms  have  each  five  shoots  now  (7th 
of  June)  which  have  made  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches  growth  each,  and  each  show 
from  one  to  three,  generally  three,  bunch- 
es of  grapes.  The  vine  shows  eyery  sign 
of  pexfect  health. 

Now  for  the  Concord.  I  have  a  Concord 
vine  planted  four  years  last  spring — a  good 
plant — ^which  has  made  good  growth,  and 
borne  fruit  for  the  last  three  seasons.  Its 
loeality  is  further  down  tite  slope,  and  so 
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naar  tii«  fence  tiiat  it  was  nnieh  bettor  pro^ 
tocted  than  the  Delaware  by  soow.  It  was 
pruned  and  laid  down  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Delaware,  and  covered  in  the 
same  manner.  Its  protection  was  in  every 
W17  equal,  and  in  many  respects  better 
than  that  of  the  Delaware.  The  arms  had 
been  made  two  years  ago,  and  the  shoots 
or  cordons  were  cat  back  last  fall  to  three 
buds.  When  taken  up  this  spring,  the 
primary  buds  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 
It  was  late  before  it  showed  any  signs  of 
life,  and  the  few  shoots  which  have  at 
length  grown  have  made  but  very  feeble 
progress;  the  vine  is  about  as  good  as 
dead.  Of  the  eight  Concords  which  I 
planted  a  year  ago  last  spring,  not  one 
Kved  over  winter.  They  were  all  covered 
with  earth;  but  all  killed,  root  and  branch. 
Dekwares,  planted  at  the  same  time,  and 
treated  in  the  same  way,  are  mostly  alive 
and  growing  finely.  Some  very  feeble 
plants,  which  made  but  little  growth  last 
rammer,  died.  Isabella,  Diana,  Allen's 
and  Rogers'  Hybrids,  Tokalon,  Tork  Ma- 
deira, Rebecca,  Ontario,  Cuyahoga,  and 
Golden  Clinton,  all  treated  just  as  the 
Delaware,  were  killed.  Of  the  forty  va- 
rieties I  have  none  stood  the  test  of  last 
winter,  except  the  Clinton,  equal  to  the 


Delaware.  Next  to  the  Delaware,  the 
Creyeling  ;  then  the  Anna ;  next  Concodrd, 
or  the  Hartford  Prolific — it  is  about  a  tie. 
Two  Concords,  set  out  a  year  ago  last 
spring,  were  found  dead  this  spring,  and 
a  Creveling  between  them  alive  to  the  last 
bud,  and  now  growing  finely.  They  had 
all  been  set  out  at  the  same  time,  and 
treated  alike,  and  made  about  equal  growth 
last  season.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  all  I  desire 
is  fair  play.  I  have  no  interest  in  crying 
down  either  the  Concord  6r  the  Delaware. 
Of  the  hardmess  and  general  value  of  the 
Concord  I  have  no  doubt.  But  my  expe- 
rience is  that  the  Delaware  is  not  relatively' 
tender,  and  consequently  of  little  worth. 
They  are  both  viiluable  in  their  place.  Jn 
ordinary  seasons  either  6f  them  are  hardy 
enough,  with  a  little  protection,  to  stand 
the  winters  of  Illinois  or  Iowa.  I  hope 
ihat  we  shall  have  but  few  such  trying 
winters  as  the  last  was.  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  engage  in  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Schroder.  He  gives  his  views  honestly ; 
I  teU  my  experience  faithfully.  Facts  must 
decide  questions  of  this  kind,  and  facts  I 
have  stated.  Much  depends  on  the  way  a 
vine  is  treated.  Neither  unripe  wood  or 
unripe  roots  will  stand  the  rigors  of  an 
Iowa  winter. 


<>4»«» 


A  NBW  MODE  OF  TRAINING  AND  PROTECTING  VINES. 

TRAKSlJtED  ntOX  DU  BBEUIL  BT  C.  XABIE. 


Mr.  Mari^  sends  us  the  following  trans- 
lation, describing  a  new  mode  of  training 
and  protecting  the  vine.  It  is  not  calcu- 
lated for  the  vineyard,  but  has  some  merit 
when  protection  is  desirabie  frotn  whatev- 
er cause.  Let  the  reader  compare  this 
with  Mr.  Weed's,  in  our  last,  and  say 
which  is  the  simplest  and  best. 

*'The  vines  are  to  be  planted  tn  cordon 
urtiudy  the  height  ranging  fromO.  16  inch- 
es to  40  inches,  according  to  the  vigor  of 
the  vines.  {Figs.  1»  2,  and  3*)  This  form 
is  perfectly  well  eaitad  to  the  preservation 
or  renewal  of  <me  or  mare  long  canes,  u 


is  shown  by  the  figures.  These  canes,, 
which  can  be  renewed  every  year  by  • 
shoot  reserved  at  theij:  base,  are  more  or 
less  numerous,  and  are  pruned  shorter  or 
longer,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  vines* 
These  vines  are  supported  in  the  following 
manner  :  for  vines  of  little  vigor  or  trained 
low,  {Fig.  1,)  place  on  each  row  of  vines 
two  wires  arranged  as  in  a  trellis.  The 
first  wire,  A,  is  plaoed  at  12  inches  from 
the  ground ;  the  second,  B^  at  24  inches. 
For  stronger  growers,  (Fig*  2,)  where  the 
canes  are  trained  28  inches,  three  wires 
are  to  be  used ;  the  first,  A,  at  12  inches 
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from  the  ground ;  the  Beeond,  B,  at  26    tlie  wind  will  not  move  them,  place  at 
inohes ;   and  the  third,  G,  at  40  inches,    every  twenty  feet,  on  each  of  the  double 


\"B' 


Fig.  2. 
0, 14  inches  above  the  second ;  and  the 
4th,  D,  at  56  inches  from  the  ground. 
ESach  vine,  during  its  formation,  will  be 
fastened  to  a  stake,  which  is  to  be  fast- 
ened to  the  wires,  and  no  higher  than  the 
top  wire.  These  stakes  are  only  to  be 
used  until  the  vines  have  attained  their 
full  height.  After  this,  the  vines  are  to 
be  &stened  to  the  wires.  One  of  the  up- 
per wires  of  the  two  double  lines,  the  one 
placed  on  the  north  or  west,  (A,  Fig.  4,) 
must  be  5  inches  lower  than  the  wire  B 
of  the  opposite  side. 
''In  order  to  stiffen  these  trellises,  so  that 


I 


Fig.  I. 
For  the  very  strcnigest  growers,  {Fig,  3,) 
four  wires  are  to  be  used,  the  first.  A,  at 
13  inches  from  the  ground :  the  second,  B, 
at  14  inohes  from  the  first  wire ;  ihe  third. 


Fig.  3. 
lines  or  rows,  a  strong  post,  (G,)  soaked  in 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  reaching  to  the 
height  of  the  vines  A  and  B,  the  top  one  of 
each  row,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  Stakes  D, 
to  stiffen  and  steady  the  post  G  and  G,  are 
fastened  together  with  wire  at  the  point 
where  they  cross  each  other,  (£.) 


Fig.  4. 
''This  plan  facilitates  the  use  of  shelter, 
to  prevent  the  vines  from  late  frosts,  and 
prolonged  dampness  in  the  summer.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  place  a 
straw  mat,  F,  {Fig.  4,)  32  inches  wide,  on 
top  of  the  double  line  of  wires.    The  straw 
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mat  will  nstoraUy  be  inclined  towards  the 
north  or  west,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ference of  level  of  the  wires,  the  resnlt  of 
which  will  be,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 


will  have  free  access  from  the  south  or 
east ;  that  it  will  afford  better  protection 
against  the  cold  winds,  and  offer  less  re- 
sistance  to  them." 


MONUMENTS.— NO.  in. 


BT  A  PARISH  XIKISTEB. 


It  is  natural  and  becoming  that  we  should 
follow  the  friends  we  have  lost  with  deep 
and  affectionate  regrets,  that  we  should 
treasure  up  in  our  memories  all  the  proofs 
of  their  love  and  kindness  towards  us,  and 
that  in  the  fulness  of  our  overflowing 
hearts  we  should  endeavor  to  demonstrate, 
by  all  acts  of  reverential  tenderness  still  in 
our  power,  how  much  we  mourn  their  loss, 
how  moch  we  desire  to  preserve  their  be- 
loved remains  from  being  disturbed,  and 
to  keep  up  the  remembrance  of  them  in 
the  minda  of  tiiose  who  survive,  and  who 
were  once  their  neighbors  and  familiar 
friends. 

It  is  for  these  purposes  that  we  mark 
the  pkcee  where  we  have  committed  their 
bodies  to  the  ground',  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life, 
with  memorial  stones.  This  is  not  only 
natural,  but  becoming  and  right  in  itself, 
supposing  that  no  feelings  of  vanity  or 
ostentation  interfere  to  vitiate  the  amiable 
and  sacred  sentiments  of  reverence  and 
affectiopate  remembrance.  And,  although 
these  memorials  can  in  no  way  benefit  the 
departed,  they  may  be  a  christian  act,  and 
one  tiiat  may  profit  the  living. 

It  is  a  comforting  christian  doctrine  that 
there  is  communion  still  between  those 
who  are  living  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God 
on  earth,  and  those  who  are  resting  from 
their  labors  in  the  repose  of  Paradise. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  communion  and 
fellowship  we  know,  indeed,  but  little;  but 
one  of  its  practical  results  is  to  produce  in 
ns  a  deep  feeling  of  reveren<;e  towards  the 
departed — not  only  reverence  for  their  sa- 
cred dust  and  for  the  graves  which  hold 
theur  crumbling  bodies  in  trust,  but  a  reve- 


rence which  would  make  us  careful  and 
even  sensitive  of  speaking  of  them  in  any 
manner  which  would  imply  exaggeration 
or  boasting. 

It  is  the  natural  impulse  of  strong  affec- 
tion to  remember  the  good  qualities  of  the 
dead,  and  to  forget  the  imperfections  and 
infirmities  of  which  we  were  more  or  less 
conscious  while  they  were  living.  If  we 
speak  of  them  at  all,  it  is  as  if  they  had  been 
almost  faultless.  We  shrink  from  the  con- 
templation of  their  failings,  and  our  mem- 
ory loves  to  dwell  on  the  good  qualities 
which  made  them  dear  to.  us.  But,  as 
respects  our  deepest  feelings  for  those  who 
are  gone  before,  we  are  altogether  silent. 
Our  thoughts  of  them  are  too  sacred  for  us 
to  allow  a  stranger  to  intermeddle  with 
them.  We  would  hide  them  from  the  gaae 
of  the  thoughtless  and  indifferent,  in  some 
secret  comer  of  our  hearts,  even  as  the 
green  earth  hides  their  fading  forms. 

Such  feelings  of  delicate  and  pious  re- 
serve ought  to  incline  us  to  be  equally 
careful  with  regard  to  the  inscriptions  we 
place  upon  their  tombstones.  If  we  are 
so  sensitive  in  the  one  case,  we  should  not 
be  less  so  in  the  other;  we  should  allow  no 
inscriptions  or  epitaphs  which  would  be 
likely  to  provoke  unfeeling  comments  from 
strangers,  or  which  could  in  any  way 
expose  their  lives  and  characters  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  rude  and  unsympathizing 
world. 

Monumental  inscriptions  should,  there- 
fore be  free  from  all  expression  of  ex- 
aggerated personal  feeling  or  affection,  and 
from  all  praise  of  the  deceased,  except,  of 
course,  in  those  instances  of  eminentjpub- 
lic  worth  where  moderate  praise  could  not 
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be  withheld,  and  even  in  snoh  cues,  the 
simpler  and  briefer  the  inscription,  the 
better.  In  ancient  times  the  tombs  of  the 
departed  were  frequently  left  without  even 
the  names  of  their  occupants  being  ins- 
cribed thereon,  their  surviving  friends 
being  content  that  these  restLag-places 
should  be  simj^ly  marked  with  some  chris- 
tian symbol,  like  the  cross,  to  protect  them 
from  disturbance.  And  when  inscriptions 
were  introduced,  they  were  made  as  short 
and  worded  as  humbly  as  possible. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  now  have,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  nearly  all  our  large 
cities  and  considerable  towns,  permanent 
and  decent  cemeteries  which  are  never 
likely  to  be  disturbed  and  desecrated  by 
"the  spirit  of  improvement,'*  as  it  is  oddly 
enough  called.  This  new  interest  and  at- 
tention to  the  places  of  burial  has  created 
new  interest  and  attention  to  the  subject 
of  monuments  and  inscriptions.  As  res- 
pects the  latter,  there  are  too  many  instan- 
oes  of  bad  taste.  Without  going  into  details, 
we  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  a  species  of 
sentimentalism  which  is  very  common  and 
which  ought  to  be  avoided.  We  mean 
such  inscriptions  as  these  :  ''OuB  Deam 
LrrruB  Willie,"  •*  Ouk  Djuojko  Pannik," 
etc.,  etc. 

These  children  may  have  been,  and 
doubtless  wore,  inexpressibly  dear,  and 
their  departure  felt  as  a  great  affliction. 
But  the  careless  stranger  does  not  sympa- 
thise with  these    feelings.     It  does  not 


ooncem  him  that  this  affection  and  grief 
should  be  paraded,  perhaps  in  gilded 
letters,  and  with  an  affected  orthography 
of  familiar  names. 

A  head-stone  has  recently  been  ordered 
from  one  of  the  drawings  presented  in  our 
article  in  the  May  number  of  the  Horti- 
GULTUBisT.  We  copy  the  inscription,  with 
change  of  names,  as  illustrative  of  our 
idea  of  what  is  suitable  in  such  cases. 

JOHN  THOMAS  CHUSTUK, 

THIBn  SON  OF 

EOWABD    ANO    MART    HOPS. 

BORN,   JULY  1,   A.  n.   1860. 

DIED,   JULT  1,   A.  D.    1862. 

''HB  OiySTH  HIS  BBLOVBD  SLEEP." 

This  is  to  be  cut  in  the  plain  Roman 
letter,  without  any  flourish  or  ornamen- 
tation. For  the  text  from  Scripture  the 
old  English  letter,  to  which  we  are  partial, 
might  be  used.  But  as  a  general  rule, 
inscriptions  should  be  so  plain  that  they 
may  be  easily  read  by  children  and  persona 
partially  instructed. 

Texts  of  Scripture,  expressive  of  cbris- 
tian  humility  and  hope  are  always  appro- 
priate. But  poetry  should  be  avoided  as 
offensive  to  good  taste.  If  we  were  not 
writing  upon  a  serious  subject,  we  might 
present  many  examples  of  poetic  inscrip- 
tions which  are  painfully  ridiculous.  But 
we  forbear,  leaving  the  suggestions  we 
have  offered,  at  this  point,  to  be  taken  up 
again,  perhaps,  in  a  future  number. 


A  New  Gbapb  District. — Standing  on 
the  lake  shore  at  Cleveland  and  looking 
westward,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles 
we  see  a  high  point  of  land  putting  out 
into  the  lake,  known  as  Avon  Point.  This 
point  is  not  very  pointed  in  fact,  though  it 
looks  so  to  the  spectator  on  the  shore  at 
Cleveland,  but  is  a  wide  projection  of  land, 
ten  miles  wide  in  tlve  waist,  with  a  rather 
abrupt  corner  on  the  northeast  which  faces 
this  city,  and  contains  an  area  of  a  thou- 
sand acres. 

This  land  on  Avon  Point,  being  high  and 


of  a  firm  clay  composition,  has  been  judged 
just  the  thing  for  grapes,  and  as  the  Point 
is  encircled  on  three  sides  by  the  lake  it 
is  thought  to  be  as  weU  protected  as  the 
Islands.    In  view  of  these  fetcts,  several 
gentlemen  of  Elyria  and  vicinity  have  com- 
menced the  planting  of  grapes  on  Avon 
Point,  and  have  already  put  in  some  fifty 
acres  of  vines.  This  auspicious  beginning 
has  had  the  effect  to  run  up  the  price  of 
land  almost  to  the  fancy  figures  which  it 
bears  in  the  grape  regions  of  Sandusky 
and  the  Islands. — Ohio  Farmtr. 


Cdmcfar  Dea  Invalidea  Pear. 
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COLMAR  DES  INVALIDES  PEAR. 

fViid,yer7  large,  pyriform.     Skin,  rus-     Calyx,  smaU,  open,  segments  stiff,  in  a 
tetty  yellow,  sprinkled  with  russet  dots,    small,  shallow  basin.  Stalk,  stout,  long,  set 


at  an  angle  in  a  one-sided  depression,  with        Our  specimens  ripened  during  the  first 

tfleshjr  protuberance.  JFTesA,  white,  coarse,  week  in  May.   It  may  be  classed  as  a  good 

•omewhat  gritty  at  core,  moderately  juicy,  late  winter  pear, 
iweet,  half  melting,  with  a  good  flavor. 
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MOUNT  LEBANON  AND  ITS  PEAR  ORCHARD. 


BT  WILLIAM  BA€X>2f,  BICHMOITD,  MASS. 


To  TH06K  familiar  with  the  location  of 
the  village  of  the  ''United  Society"  at 
New  Lebanon,  or,  aa  the  poBt-o£fice  die- 
tinguishea  it,  Mount  Lebanon,  anj  de- 
tcription  will  be  needlesa;  but,  as  our 
remarks  will  probably  fall  under  the  notice 
of  many  who  have  never  visited  their  neat 
and  pleasant  village,  and  as  we  may  at 
future  times  allude  to  their  successful  hor- 
ticulture, it  may  be  proper  to  enter  more 
minutely  into  the  details  of  their  locality 
than  would  be  necessary  if  we  gave  their 
operations  only  a  passing  notice. 

Geographically,  this  village  is  in  lat.  42 
deg.  30  min.  north,  and  in  long.  73  deg. 
25  min.  west.  It  is  located  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Taconic  mountain,  which 
forms  an  angle  in  its  course  at  or  near  the 
south  family,  towards  the  east,  and  then 
stretches  off  in  a  direction  north  by  east, 
towards  Vermont.  The  mountain  here 
rises  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet 
above  ''Lebanon  Flat,"  and  about  two 
hundred  feet  up  its  side,  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  near  one  thousand  feet  above  tide 
water,  the  village  and  gardens  are  located. 
Here,  high  in  the  air,  and  with  a  full  ex- 
posure to  northerly  and  westerly  winds, 
this  persevering  and  industrious  people 
have  attained  a  success  in  horticulture, 
which  ought  to  be  imitated  by  all,  and 
may  well  raise  the  blush  of  shame  on  those 
who  have  failed  of  success  in  more  favored 
localities. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that 
with  so  extensive  and  abrupt  a  slope  as  is 
shown  by  the  western  face  of  this  moun- 
tain, the  heavy  rains  would  wash  the  muck 
off  the  Bur&ce ;  but  their  judicious  man- 
agement appears  to  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
remedied  this  evil. 

In  October  last,  we  were  invited  to  visit 
a  pear  orchard,  located  east  of  the  village, 
on  the  side  hill,  having  a  full  exposure  to 
the  northwest.     The  trees  were  mainly 


standards,  and  apparently  about  a  dozen 
years  old,  and  at  the  time  of  this  visit  they 
exhibited  such  a  burden  of  fruit  as  we  had 
never  before  seen  on  trees  of  similar  age 
and  size.  There  w^re  no  barren  trees 
among  them,  and  not  an  inferior  or  sickly 
tree  in  the  whole  orchard ;  add,  what  was 
more  and  far  better,  the  pears  were  all 
large  and  exceeding  fair  for  their  several 
varieties. 

The  question  now  comes  up,  how  did 
they  attain  so  desirable  success  in  so  un- 
promising a  locality  ?  The  answer  lies  as 
follows  :  It  is  a  principle  with  tliis  people 
to  be  thorough  in  whatever  they  under- 
take. Thorough  draining  and  deep  tiUage 
are,  with  them,  synonymous  with  success- 
ful cultivation;  and  this  land  was,  of 
course,  well  drained  and  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated. In  preparing  the  holes  for  the 
reception  of  the  trees,  ample  space  was 
allowed  to  give  the  roots  years  of  exten- 
sion before  they  reached*  the  earth  that 
had  not  been  removed ;  and  then,  good 
and  thrifty  trees  were  set,  and  the  finely 
pulverized  soil,  intermixed  with  a  liberal 
proportion  of  compost,  was  placed  around 
them. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  general 
after-culture  of  these  trees,  but  their 
thriftiness,  both  in  growth  and  bearing, 
showed  conclusively  that  ample  justice 
had  been  done  them.  Last  fall  the  ground 
was  in  grass,  but  the  trees,  for  some  dis- 
tance from  the  trunk,  were  heavily  littered 
with  refuse  coarse  grass.  This  kept  the 
soil  loose  over  and  around  them,  and  en- 
abled them  to  retain  a  more  equal  degree 
of  moisture  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  It  also  tends  to  equalize 
the  temperature  of  the  soil,  shielding  it 
from  the  scorching  heats  of  summer  and 
the  severe  cold  of  winter — ^two  considera- 
tions of  great  importance  in  succeasfol 
fruit-growing. 


Mount  Lebanon  and  Us  Pear  Orchard. 
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Another  feature  in  this  orchard,  prob- 
ably connected  with  thrift  and  fertility, 
was,  that  the  trunk  of  eadi  tree  was  pro- 
tected by  a  straw  covering,  extending 
from  the  ground  to  the  lowest  branches. 
Here  was  labor  expended  beyond  that 
usually  given  to  pear,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  fruit  trees ;  for  the  advantages  of 
which,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  injurious  to 
the  trunk  of  any  fruit  tree  to  be  exposed 
to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer's  sun, 
or  the  equally  destructive  influence  of  the 
severe  froats  of  winter.  Perhaps  we  may 
well  say  it  saves  the  tree  from  the  fre- 
quent freezings  and  thawings  to  which 
fruit  trees  are  so  subject  It  also  protects 
the  trunk  from  the  depredations  of  insects, 
Buch  as  the  bark  louse,  that  has  been  so 
formidable  an  enemy  to  many  young  fruit 
trees,  especially  those  of  the  careless  cul- 
tivator, for  a  few  years  past. 

We  found  in  this  orchard,  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  successful  pear  culture 
that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  observation, 
and  we  have  alluded  to  it  to  show  the 
&int-hearted  and  careless  pear  grower  how 
high  a  success  may  be  attained  where  nat- 
ural causes  are  somewhat  deficient,  by 
adopting  a  thorough  and  systematic  courso 
of  cultivation.  Some  will  no  doubt  say, 
that  they  cannot  bestow  the  amount  of 
labor  on  their  trees,  which  appears  to  have 
been  expended  on  those  under  considera- 
tion. But  to  the  Shakers,  it  has  been  'Hhe 
labor  that  profiteth,"  and  this  is  the  ulti- 
mate object  and  end  of  all  labors,  in  some 
way  or  another. 

In  pear-growing,  one  of  the  great  hin- 
drances lies  in  the  lack  of  labor  and  watch- 


fulness. To  do  right  things,  in  the  right 
way,  and  at  the  right  time,  is  important  in 
any  business,  and  becomes  more  import- 
ant in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  to  be 
surmounted  and  the  end  to  be  attained. 

Good  pears  are  healthful,  and  are  a 
favorite  fruit  with  all.  Yet  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  population  are  furnished 
with  even  a  meagre  supply.  There  is  no 
reasonable  cause  why  they  are  not.  There 
may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  failures  in  the 
growth  of  trees,  and  in  their  productive- 
ness, which  the  cultivator  cannot  prevent ; 
unpropitious  seasons  may  bring  blight,  or 
new  and  unheard-of  insects  may  make  pro- 
gress in  the  work  of  destruction,  *'  while 
men  sleep,'*  and  before  their  existence  is 
known ;  but  nine-tenths  of  the  want  of 
success  lies  in  the  carelessness  of  the  cul- 
tivator. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  a  tree  we 
have  planted,  and  see  it  expand  in  propor- 
tions of  symmetrical  beauty.  It  invigo- 
rates the  whole  man  to  see  such  a  tree 
awake  from  the  lethargy  of  winter  and  deck 
itself  with  the  flowery  beauty  of  spring,  or 
put  on  the  more  sober  verdure  of  summer. 
It  is  a  luxury,  a  health-giving  luxury,  to 
sit  under  its  shade  in  autumn,  and  feast 
the  taste  upon  its  ripe,  falling  fruit,  blush- 
ing in  gratitude  for  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  parent  tree  to  give  it  health  and 
strength  to  hold  it  until  maturity  had  done 
its  work  of  softening  it  to  delicious  pulp 
and  painting  it  for  a  festal  destiny.  Happy 
are  they,  and  sure  of  abundant  success, 
who  labor  faithfully  and  unremittingly  to 
secure  such  pleasure. 


FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 

BT  BICHMOND. 


Altbotoh  the  culture  of  the  strawberry 
in  the  open  air  has  been  brought  to  great 
perfection  in  this  country,  its  culture  un-- 
der  glass  has  not  generally  received  the 
attention  it  merits.  This  results,  no  doubt. 


from  the  ill  success  attending  the  forcing 
of  the  finer  varieties,  without  reference  to 
their  sexual  character,  which,  strange  to 
say,  is  often  overlooked  by  those  who,  in 
the  out-door  culture  of  the  Strawberry,  are 
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great  sticklen  for  tiie  proper  quantity  of 
■taminates  for  their  pistlllates. 

This  modem  discovery,  which  has  been 
so  Buccessfol,  and  is  now  so  well  nnder- 
stood,  can  be  adapted  to  forcing  as  well  as 
to  out-door  coltnre,  and  it  is  to  be  credited 
to  the  discernment  of  American  horticnl- 
torists.  The  person  to  whom  the  honor  of 
its  discovery  is  due  is  unknown  to  me,  bat 
it  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  the  culture  of  4his  fruit. 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  escaped  the  obser- 
vation of  the  most  eminent  fruit  growers 
of  Europe,  or,  if  known  by  them,  never 
made  public,  or  applied  to  any  extent 
Indeed,  many  good  gardeners  of  whom  I 
inquired  concerning  the  sexual  distinction 
in  the  different  varieties,  informed  me  tiiat 
in  Europe  the  strawberry  was  always 
considered  Hermaphrodite,  which  agreed 
with  the  opinions  of  the  gardeners  of  the 
locality  in  which  I  served  my  apprentice- 
ship. This  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
creditable  to  the  gardeners  of  the  old 
world ;  but  they  never  had  any  necessity 
to  trouble  themselves  about  the  matter,  as 
their  strawberries  always  set  well,  and 
any  thing  to  the  contrary  never  entered 
their  thoughts.  Their  clinfate  is  better 
adapted  to  the  production  of  large  fruit 
than  ours,  but  at  the  expense  of  flavor. 
I  also  think  that  the  humidity  of  their 
atmosphere  is  more  conducive  to  the  sett- 
ing of  the  fruit. 

But  to  return  to  the  forcing  of  straw- 
berries. I  can  safely  say  that  very  early 
forcing  will  be  found  neither  profitable  nor 
pleasing,  even  with  the  best  varieties  for 
that  purpose.  The  first  of  February  will 
be  early  enough;  and  they  should  have 
been  potted  in  August  or  September.  One- 
year  old  plants  are  best.  At  the  approach 
of  severe  weather  they  should  be  plunged 
in  coal  ashes  in  frames  or  pits  with  sashes, 
and  protected  from  severe  frosts,  giving 
air  on  mild  days,  and  if  very  dry,  a  little 
water  on  the  root;  and  so  remain  till 
wanted  for  forcing,  at  which  time  all  de- 
cayed leaves  should  be  dressed  off  and  the 
pots  surfaced. 


After  being  placed  in  the  strawberry 
house,  give  them  a  good  syringing,  and 
admit  as  much  air  as  will  keep  the  house 
at  50  degrees  during  the  day.  The  night 
temperatm-e  should  not  be  higher  than  45 
degrees.  Do  not  give  much  water  at  tiie 
root  until  tiiey  begin  to  grow  freely,  which, 
with  frequent  syringing,  itiej  will  do  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  After  this  time,  guano 
water  ought  to  be  given  twice  a  week,  till 
the  fruit  begins  to  color ;  then  withhold 
it ;  also  discontinue  syringing.  At  no 
time  during  the  forcing  of  strawberries 
should  the  night  temperature  go  above  55 
degrees,  or  during  daylight  over  70  de- 
grees, which  will  even  then  be  too  high, 
except  the  plants  are  very  near  the  glass. 
As  the  fruit  is  coloring,  place  bits  of  sticks 
across  the  pots  to  support  the  fruit,  and 
to  prevent  it  pressing  on  the  rim  of  the 
pots ;  the  fruit  being  so  soft,  it  is  easily 
spoiled,  its  own  weight  often  spoiling  it 
when  lying  against  a  hard  substance. 
From  the  time  coloring  commences,  all 
opportunities  of  airing  the  house  should 
be  attended  to,  and  the  pots  should  be 
turned  often.  If  they  are  plunged  in  spent 
tan  or  sand,  less  water  may  be  necessary 
than  if  exposed  to  the  air.  I  prefer  the 
latter  way,  as  the  house  will  be  drier  at 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  as  much 
water  may  now  be  given  as  wiU  just  keep 
the  leaves  from  flagging,  and  no  more. 

If  very  early  strawberries  are  wanted, 
some  sure  setting  kinds  ought  to  be  used, 
such  as  Ghorlton's  Prolific  or  Triomphe  de 
Gand.  The  last  variety  is  not  so  reliable 
as  the  first  for  early  forcing,  but  ft  is  fine 
as  a  succession,  and  will  stand  more  heat, 
and  requires  a  close,  humid  atmosphere  to 
set  well  in.  Syringe  freely  over  the  plants 
when  in  bloom ;  it  will  not  injure  them, 
but  will  help  to  set  their  fruit  well.  The 
philosophy  of  this  I  do  not  pretend  to  ac- 
count for;  but  this  much  I  can  testify, 
that  with  other  fruits,  such  as  Peaches  and 
Canon  Hall  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
grapes,  the  most  certain  way  to  set  them  is 
to  syringe  them  while  blooming,  and  I  have 
had  them  as  well  set  as  Hamburghs  by  this 
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Strawberry  plants  that  have  been 
forced  once  are  generaUy  coneidered 
worthleflB  for  firnitiBg  in  Hie  honse  the 
following  season,  and  are  nsnally  thrown 
away,  exoept  thej  are  a  scarce  kind,  or 
wanted  to  get  stock  from.  I  have  often 
thought  it  wonld  be  worth  while  to  force 
them  again,  as  I  conld  see  no  reason  why 
they  could  not  be  permanency  grown  in 
pots,  as  well  as  peaches,  vines,  etc.  I 
was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
when  I  happened  to  examine  the  ball  of 
earth  snrroimding  the  roots  of  some  forced 
strawberries,  and  found  that  the  roots  had 
not  penetrated  through  the  ball  to  the  in- 
side of  the  pots,  although  the  plants  were 
strong  and  had  borne  good  fruit ;  so  I  de- 
tennined  to  try  them  again  without  re- 
potting. Then,  having  given  them  a  top- 
dressing,  composed  of  leaf  mould,  loam, 
and  wood  ashes,  they  were  watered  and 
set  in  a  rather  riiady  situation  till  the  ap- 
proach of  severe  weather,  when  they  were 


plunged  in  coal  ashes  and  covered  with 
frames.  Having  sashes  to  protect  them, 
here  they  remained  until  wanted  for  forc- 
ing. At  the  proper  time  they  were  taken 
to  the  forcing-house,  and  produced  plenty 
of  fine  fruit. 

Plants  layered  into  pots,  which  is  gener- 
ally practiced,  will  not  make  as  good  roots 
as  those  transplanted  once  or  twice  before 
being  potted  for  forcing ;  and  I  have  an 
idea,  that  if  they  were  first  planted  in 
rather  small  pots,  and  shifted  as  often  as 
their  roots  would  indicate  the  necessity 
of,  it  would  succeed.  I  shall  try  the  ex- 
periment at  the  first  opportunity.  Some 
may  object  to  the  trouble  of  all  this,  but 
I  think  good  fruit  will  repay  any  trouble. 
As  a  proof  of  what  may  be  done  with  the 
strawberry,  I  have  dug  up  plants  in  tJie 
month  of  January,  and  planted  them  in  pots 
and  in  moss  baskets,  and  had  good  fruit  in 
March. 


THE  TKN  XJOMMANDMENTS  OF  POMOLOGY. 


BT  BORTICOLA. 


As  asparagus  and  green  peas  are  found, 
in  the  spring,  in  every  good  vegetable 
garden,  so  new  ideas  are  apt  to  spring  up 
in  diftrent  heads  so  soon  as  their 
season  arrives.  The  Dutch  claim  Koster 
as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing, 
while  the  Germans  fight  for  their  Gutten- 
berg.  Whether  Newton  or  Leibnitz  dis- 
covered the  Differential  Calculus  can  not 
be  settled,  except  by  tibe  assumption  that 
the  great  discovery  was  made  by  the  two 
great  men  at  the  same  time,  independently 
of  eadi  other.  Is  it,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  accomplished  editor 
of  tibe  HoKncuLTUBurr  should  have  penned 
his  7%tffy-ntne  JfiicUs  cf  Faith  in  Pomdogy 
nearly  at  Hie  same  time  when  a  clergyman 
in  Bohemia  published  the  Ten  Command- 
menit  of  Pomology 7  This  co-incidence' 
being  interesting  to  both  of  us,  Mr.  Mead 
and  ounelf,  I  yielded  willingly  to  trans- 


late them  into  the  English  language  for 
the  Horticulturist. 

In  attempting  this,  I  feel  the  impossi- 
bility to  do  justice  to  the  original,  the  lan- 
guage of  which  is  so  powerful  and  charac- 
teristic, BO  brief  and  full  of  meaning,  that 
no  translation  could  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  it.  To  each  commandment  is 
added  a  long  and  practical  explanation  in 
a  familiar  style,  like  Luther's  in  his  expla- 
nation of  the  commandments  in  his  Cate- 
chism. The  whole  forms  a  small  octavo 
volume  of  151  pages  of  close  print.  The 
author  is  Charles  Fischxr,  minister  of  the 
Gospel  at  Kaaden,  in  Bohemia,  a  man  in- 
defatigable in  his  endeavors  to  promote 
the  culture  of  fruit-trees  by  teaching  and 
example.  He  is  one  of  the  correspondents 
of  the  Monthly  for  Pomobgy,  by  OusR- 
DDBOK  and  LuoAS.  The  little  book  is  teem- 
ing with  practical  instruction  and  hints, 
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80  that  the  Pruaaian  goTenunent  bought  a 
large  number  of  copies  for  distribution  In 
the  common  schools  of  the  kingdom.  Not 
all  assertions  contained  in  it  wiU,  it  is  true, 
be  received  as  indisputable  truths;  for 
instance,  that  a  pear  raised  from  any  cul- 
tivated sort  will  always  revert  to  its  primi- 
tive  type,  the  wild  pear  of  the  European 
woods,  or  that  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  in 
America  is  rapidly  declining ;  it  contains, 
however,  treasures  of  practical  wisdom, 
and  can  not  fail  to  benefit  those  interested 
in  orchard  culture. 

First  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  base 
thy  faith  only  and  exclusively  on  a  vigor- 
ous seedling  carefully  raised;  nor  shalt 
thou  suffer,  beside  it,  either  in  thy  orchard 
or  nursery,  any  sucker ;  much  lesd  shalt 
thou  make  use  of  a  sucker  for  propagation. 

Second  Commandment. —  Thou  shalt  not 
call  any  kind  of  fruit-tree  by  a  wrong 
name. 

Third  Commandment. — ^Thou  shalt  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  thy  fruit-trees  during 
the  time  of  Iheir  holidays,  (Winter.) 

Fourth  Commandment, — ^Thou  shalt  honor 
the  parents  of  our  fruit-trees  (the  wild 
sorts)  on  account  of  their  seeds,  in  order 
to  raise  from  them  long-lived,  vigorous 


trees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  culture  of 
fruit-trees. 

Fifth  Commandment. — ^Thou  shalt  protect 
thy  fruit-trees  from  injuries. 

Sixth  Commandment.  —  Thou  shalt  not 
propagate  thy  fruit-trees  in  an  unnatural 
way.  (Suckers  for  stocks  are  against  na^ 
ture.) 

Seventh  Commandment. — Thou  shalt  not 
impoverish  the  ground  where  thy  fruit- 
trees  grow,  by  constantly  taking  from  them 
without  ever  giving  (manure.) 

(The  original  has  :  Du  eoikt  mit  der  abet- 
baumzudU  keinen  Raubbautreiben.) 

Eighth  Conuncmdment. -^Thou.  shalt  not 
bear  false  witness  against  the  culture  of 
fruit-trees. 

Ninth  Commandment. — ^Thou  shalt  not  be 
immoderate  nor  uncautious  in  thy  desire 
for  new  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruit-trees. 

Tenth  Commandment. — ^Thou  shalt  not  al- 
ways covet  nurseries  in  the  distance  to 
procure  thy  fruit-trees  from. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  able  and 
wish  to  read  the  original,  we  subjoin  the 
title  in  full :  Die  Zehn  Gebote  den  obstbaum' 
twJU.  Von  Karl  Fischer.  Berlin,  1861. 
(Ernst  Schotte  k  Co.)  * 


THE  PUMP  FOR  THE  CISTERN  AND  THE  WELL. 


BT  L.  FBITBCH,  KVAMBVILUB,  INDIAVA. 


It  is  well  known  by  every  householder 
and  farmer  who  uses  a  cistern  or  a  well, 
that  no  pump  can  be  used  for  them  except 
a  chain  pump.  The  reason  is  that  all  the 
suction  pumps  draw  the  water  with  so 
great  a  force,  and  stir  up  so  much  of  the 
mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
that  it  either  supplies  a  dirty  water  or  ex- 
cavates the  foundation  of  the  well.  What 
is  necessary  to  do  if  good  force  pumps 
may  be  used  for  well  or  cistern  ?  I  think 
it  might  be  done  if  the  pump  draws  the 
water  through  a  hose  of  which  the  end 


passes  through  a  small  plank  or  cork  that 
swims  upon  the  water,  and  ascends  and 
descends  with  the  quantity  of  water  in  the 
well.  The  length  of  the  hose  must  be  that 
of  the  depth  of  the  cistern  or  well.  With 
such  an  arrangement,  the  water  is  drawn 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  water,  near  its 
surface,  and  hot  its  bottom ;  in  conae- 
quence  the  water  must  always  be  clear, 
and  the  bad  qualities  of  our  former  pump 
arrangements  are  avoided.  What  do  our 
pump  makers  say  to  this  Mr.  Weot,  4kc., 
&c.? 
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THE  MEADOW  PABK  AT  GENEBEO, 


BT  THE  LATB  ▲.  J.  DOWNING. 


Tm  reoent  detttii  of  Gen.  James  S.  Wad»- 
worth,  in  the  battle  of  the  WUderaefls,  will  add 
»  new  intereel  to  M»  deioriptlon: 

All  our  oonntry  readers  have  heard  of 
the  Qeneaee  valley,  its  beauty  and  its  fer- 
tOityr. 

The  great  agnrioultoral  estate  of  the 
Wadsworth  fiunilj  is  the  pride  and  centre 
of  this  precious  vaUej.  That  magnificent 
tract,  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest 
Isnd,  which  surpasses  in  extent  and  value 
many  principalities  of  the  old  world;  those 
broad  meadows,  where  herds  of  the  finest 
cattle  crop  the  richest  herbage,  or  rest 
onder  Ihe  deep  shade  of  giant  trees;  that 
rich  spectacle  of  immense  fields  of  grain, 
or  luxuriant,  broad-foUaged  maise,  waving 
in  the  wind  and  ripening  in  the  sunshine — 
aO  this  is  felt,  by  every  visitor,  to  realise 
even  an  ideal  picture  of  agricultural  life. 

There  is  something  stirring  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  immense  landed  estate.  Over 
the  whole  of  its  broad  surface,  as  in  the 
pages  of  a  great  folio,  are  written  the  ge- 
nius, the  practical  sagacity  and  the  teste 
of  the  family  which  has  formed  it.  It  is, 
too,  a  record  truly  American,  of  the  subju- 
gation of  tiie  forest,  of  the  courage  and 
advance  of  pioneer  life,  and  of  the  won- 
derful progress  and  present  prosperity  of 
that  still  youthful  region. 

A  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the 
whole  of  western  New  York  was  a  wilder- 
ness. The  little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk 
was  the  western  limit  of  cultivated  lands. 
A  co.uple  of  white  £unilies  only  had  esteb- 
li«bed  themselves  where  the  populous 
cities  of  ntica  and  Geneva  now  stand. 

In  1790  ^e  two  brothers  Wadsworth, 
educated  sad  sagacious  men,  foreseeing 
the  future  value  of  this  western  wilderness, 
sold  their  patrimonial  estete  in  New  Eng- 
land,  and,  with  a  band  of  hardy  axemen, 
penetrated  the  wilds,  and  settled  where 
Geneseo  now  stands. 

JULT,  1864. 


Of  the  energy,  intelligence  and  practical 
skill,  with  which  their  operations  were 
there  conducted,  this  vast  estete  alone  is  a 
grand  monument.  James  Wadsworth,  the 
&ther  of  the  present  family,  who  survived 
his  brother,  and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  before  his 
death,  the  wisest  and  the  most  extravagant 
hopes  of  his  youth  realized  in  the  great- 
ness and  prosperity  of  western  New  York. 

His  own  estete,  covering  many  square 
miles,  is  an  exampie,  rare  in  this  country, 
of  the  result  of  the  principle  of  re*invest- 
upon  the  land  the  profite  of  extensive  agri- 
cultural industry.  While  other  men  of 
wealth  sought  investmente  in  cities  and 
monied  institutions,  Mr.  Wadsworth  add- 
ed to  his  great  landed  estete,  and  im- 
proved the  value  of  that  which  he  ahready 
possessed. 

The  great  farmer  of  Gkneseo,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  is  his  son,  James  8.  Wads- 
worth, Esq.  Inheriting  all  his  father's 
strong  love  of  rural  life  and  agricultural 
pursuite,  he  has  added  to  them  even  more 
science,  system,  and  completeness  in  his 
husbandry,  which  enables  him  to  c<»nbine 
with  the  pleasure  of  extensive  cultivation, 
an  annual  profit  from  his  land,  that  would 
satisfy  a  reasonable  capitalist  who  moves 
among  stocks  and  bullion. 

The  farmer  who,  on  a  single  occasion, 
swelled  the  contribution  of  his  countrymen 
to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  a  nation  per- 
ishing by  famine,  by  the  gift  of  a  thousand 
bushels  of  corut  from  his  own  well-filled 
granary,  is  as  well  known  and  warmly  re- 
membered on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
for  his  philanthropy,  as  be  is  at  home  for 
his  earnest  zeal  in  all  enlarged  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  calling  or  the  con- 
dition of  the  agriculturist. 

We  must,  however,  not  go  into  the  de- 
teils  of  farming,  even  on  the  large  and 
interesting  scale  which  this  first  of  occu- 
14 
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patioDS  is  pursued  in  that  fertile  country. 
We  took  up  oar  pen  to  write  a  few  words 
of  admiration  of  the  grand  sylvan  features 
of  Geneseo.  These  the  farmers  are  but  too 
often  apt  to  overlook. 

The  elder  Wadsworth  was,  undoubtedly, 
a  man  of  gpreat  natural  taste.  His  visit  to 
England,  in  1796,  may  have  developed  his 
love  for  fine  trees  and  parks;  but  no  per- 
son, not  naturally  full  of  admiration  for 
lan^scapo  beauty,  would  have  preserved, 
amid  the  general  wantonness  of  all  early 
settlers,  so  much  woodland  beauty,  in  a 
country  then  a  wilderness,  unless  there 
were  a  profound  sense  of  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  nature  in  his  own  heart. 

How  shall  we  give  those  who  have  not 
been  at  Geneseo  an  idea  of  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  great  meadow  park  of 
the  Wadsworth  estate  ?  Let  them  imagine 
a  broad  valley,  running  north  and  south. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
ground  gently  rising  to  the  level  of  the 
oountiy.  Tlie  valley  itself  is  not  broken 
or  undulating,  but  nearly  level,  like  a  great 
$aivannah.  Through  the  midst  of  it  mean- 
ders the  gentle,  placid«GeneBee  river. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  this  valley,  and 
overlooking  it,  stands  the  village  of  Gene- 
seo. It  is  a  quiet,  New  England-like  vil- 
lage, of  a  single  long  street,  bordered  'Tith 
trees.  At  the  south  end  of  this  avenue 
you  enter  the  grounds  and  mansion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wadbworth.  The  exterior  of  the 
latter  is  simple  and  unostentatious;  but  its 
interior  breathes  an  air  of  the  most  refined 
and  graceful  taste.  At  the  northern  end  of 
the  village  is  the  entrance  gate  of  the 
mansion  of  James  8.  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  an 
admirable  specimen  of  a  complete  country 
house. 

Both  these  mansions,  placed  nearly  on 
the  same  level  on  the  eastern  slope,  com- 
mand a  wide  prospect  of  this  valley. 

And  what  a  prospect  1  The  whole  of 
that  part  of  the  valley  embraced  by  the 
eye — say  a  thousand  acres — is  a  park,  full 
of  the  finest  oaks,  and  such  oaks  as  you 
may  have  dreamed  of  (if  you  love  trees), 
or,  perhaps,  have    seen  in   pictures   by 


Claude  Lorraine,  or  our  own  Durand;  but 
not  in  the  least  like  those  which  you  meet 
every  day  in  your  woodland  walks  through 
the  country  at  large.  Or  rather,  there 
are  thousands  of  such  as  you  may  have 
seen  half  a  dozen  examples  of  in  your  own 
county. 

And  they  are  not  only  grand,  majestic, 
magnificent,  noble  trees — these  oaks — ^but 
they  are  grouped  and  arranged  just  as  you, 
a  lover  of  the  beautiful,  and  we,  a  land- 
scape-gardener, would  have  had  them 
arranged  if  we  had  the  taste  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Kepton  and  the  wand  of  an  enchan- 
ter, and  had  attempted  to  make  a  bit  of 
country  after  our  own  heart. 

No  underwood,  no  bushes,  no  thickets; 
nothing  but  single  specimens  or  groups  o 
giant  old  oaks  (mingled  with,  here  and 
there,  an  elm),  with  level  glades  of  broad 
meadow  beneath  them  I  An  Englishman 
will  hardly  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  a 
park,  planted  by  the  skilful  hand  of  man 
hundreds  of-  years  ago. 

This  great  meadow  park  is  filled  with 
herds  of  the  finest  cattle — the  pride  of  the 
home  farm.  The  guest  at  Geneseo  takes 
his  seat  in  the  carriage,  or  forms  one  of  a 
party  on  horseback,  for  the  afternoon  drive 
over  the  **flat$,**  as  the  Genesee  valley  is 
called. 

Thus  in  readiness,  you  follow  no  roads 
— ^none  are  needed  indeed;  for  the  surface 
of  the  great  meadow  park,  for  the  most 
part,  is  so  smooth  and  level  that  you  drive 
here  and  there,  to  any  point  of  interest,  as 
you  please.  To  us,  first  of  aU,  the  trees 
themselves — many  beautiful  in  their  rich 
masses  of  foliage;  mangr  grand  in  their 
wonderful  breadth  of  head  and  branches; 
and  some  majestic  and  venerable  in^their 
great  size  and  hoary  old  age.  Near  the 
bank  of  the  river  still  stands  the  great  oak 
**  Big  Tree,"*  under  which  the  first  treaty 
was  signed  between  the  Indians  and  the 
first  settlers  of  Geneseo.     Its  enormoiiB 

*  •*  Big  Treo"  wae  the  name  of  the  Indian  chief,  oT  tbo 
trlbo  which  originally  lived  in  this  part  of  the  6eQ<»ee 
country.  The  old  chieftain  baa  long  ■Inoe  gone  to  the 
eternal"  hunting  ground"  of  hla fathers;  bat  th«  tree, 
which  was  Tenerable  in  his  earliest  jouth,  still  Sttrvives 
him,  and  prsseryes  his  memoir. 
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tnmk  meastires  sizty^five  feet  in  circum- 
ferenoe;  it  still  wears  a  healthy  crown  of 
leaves,  and  is  preserved  with  all  the  vene- 
ration which  an  object  that  awakens  the 
sentiment  of  antiquity  inspires  in  a  new 
coQfltiy.  Not  &r  from  it  stands  the  stamp 
of  a  contemporary,  destroyed  a  few  seasons 
before  by  the  elements.  The  annual  rings 
of  its  trunk  tell  the  story  of  nine  hundred 
ytoT$  gnwthm 

Yoa  hear  a  loud  shout  from  one  of  the 
parfy  on  horseback.  Immediately  the 
groups  of  cattle,  quietly  grazing  in  the 
park,  rsise  their  heads  and  rush  from  aU 
quarters,  like  a  herd  of  mad  bufifaloes, 
towards  your  party!  Do  not  be  alarmed; 
for,  strange  aa  it  may  seem  to  you,  they  are 
most  peaceably  inclined,  and  are  only  gal- 
loping round  you  at  the  well-known  call  of 
their  master,  who  has  accustomed  them  to 
this  little  exhibition.  You  are  now  invited 
to  alight,  if  you  are  fond  of  fine  stock,  and 
look  at  the  good  points  of  the  cattle.  And 
there  is,  among  the  many  fine  specimens 
arornid  you,  quite  enough  to  drive  all 
thoughts  of  an  afternoon's  nap  from  the 
bead  of  the  most  indifferent  breeder  in  the 
country. 


What  is  the  solution,  you  ask,  as  you 
resume  your  drive  again,  of  the  mystery 
of  this  pecidiar  growth  of  the  trees  in  this 
great  natural  park  ?  Has  nature,  who  usu- 
ally sows  bushes  and  briars  in  thicket,  and 
underwood  amid  the  forest,  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  set  an  example  here  to  planters 
of  parks,  and  allowed  only  gigantic  trees 
and  broad  meadows  to  extend,  seemingly, 
to  the  horizon  ? 

The  tradition  runs  thus:  This  beautiful 
¥alley  was  a  favorite  hunting  ground  of  the 
Indians.  In  order  that  they  might  render 
it  as  perfect  as  possible  for  this  purpose, 
they  were  in  the  habit,  every  year  at  the 
proper  season,  of  lighting  fires.  These 
fires  swept  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
destroyed  all  the  lesser  forest  growth.  The 
trees  which  survived  grew  on,  larger  and 
larger  every  year,  imtil.at  length  the  whole 
reached  the  condition  of  a  great  park,  as  it 
was  transferred  to  the  white  man. 

There  are  many  beautiful  features  in  the 
scenery  of  the  broad  state  of  New  York; 
but  there  is  no  picture  of  sylvan  or  pastoral 
scenery  daguerreolyped  in  our  memory,  at 
once  so  fair  and  so  grand  as  the  meadow 
park  at  Geneseo. 


ORCHARD  HOUSE,  &c.,  OF  MR,  ISAAC  PULLEN,  HIGHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Wi  accepted,  a  few  days  since,  an  invi- 
tation fipom  Itaac  Pnilen,  Ssq.,  of  Hights- 
town,  New  Jersey,  to  visit  his  orchard 
bouse  and  nursery.  Mr.  P.  has  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  past  been  a  large  and  success- 
fal  grower  of  peaoh  trees  and  choice  early 
fruit.  Some  thre^  or  four  years  since,  for 
the  ptrpose  of  testing  new  varieties,  he 
erected  an  orchard  house  one  hundred  feet 
loog'by  about  sixteen  feet  wide,  somewhat 
ifter  the  plans  of  Rivers.  The  trees  are 
grown  in  pots  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  the  pots  plunged  in  the  bor- 
der of  the  house  about  two-thirds  of  their 
depth.  Tins  house  was  started  early  in 
Janoary,  and  the  first  peaches  (Hale's 
Etfly)  were  ripe  about  8th  May.  Troth's 
Early,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered 


the  best  early  peaoh,  was  nearly  four 
weeks  later.  Both  varieties  were  fruited 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  which 
we  think  conclusively  establishes  the  ear- 
liness  of  the  Hale's  Early.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  color  the  pots  are  removed 
to  the  open  air,  where  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing and  coloring  is  finished,  and  fine  flavor 
(of  which  almost  all  orchard-house  fruit  is 
deficient)  is  attained.  We  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  no  one  could  wish  for  better  size, 
^^pearance,  and  flavor  of  fruit.  Some  of 
the  trees  have  fruited  for  the  fourth  time, 
and  are  still  vigorous,  though  confined  to 
such  limited  quarters.  What  is  a  more 
beautiful  object  than  one  of  these  minia- 
ture trees,  loaded  with  two  or  three  dozen 
fine  peaches  or  nectarineSi  growing  in  an 
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eleveti-incli  pot,  'which  can  be  remoyed 
from  place  to  place  at  pleasure  f  The  weH- 
kept  nurserieB,  e^Etenaiye  pear,  apple,  and 
cherry  orchards,  of  all  the  standard  and 
tested  varieties  of  their  respectiye  fraits, 
occupied  mnch  of  our  time. 

The  Bartlett  pear  is  here  the  principal 
one  cultivated  for  market,  and  by  far  ex- 
ceeds all  others  to  to  profit.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  the  reason  for  this  is,  that 
the  public  know  the  froit  and  purchase  it, 
while  the  newer  and  better,  though  un- 
known, varieties  are  passed  by.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Isabella  among  our 
native  grapes,  and  the  Black  Hamburgh 
among  the  foreign  varieties  ;  these  find  a 
ready  sale  when  the  Delawares  and  Mus- 
cats are  neglected.  Mr.  Pnllen  has  kindly 
famished  us  a  list  of  varieties  found  to 
succeed  well  under  orchard-house  culture, 
which  we  give  for  ^e  benefit  of  our 
readers: 


Hale's  Early.  Old  Mizon  Free. 

Troth's  Barly.  Crawford's  Late. 

Large  Early  Tork.  Early  Admirable. 
Gross  Mignonne  (true.)  Late  do. 

Oooledge's  Favorite.  Snow  Peach. 

Crawford's  Early.  Old  Mizon  Cling. 

Tellow  Rareripe.  Late  Heath  Cling. 


Pitmaston's  Orange.       Hardwicke. 

Elruge.  New  White. 

Dowttlon. 

These  will  furnish  a  supply  the  season 
through,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  peaches  a  gap 
remains  to  be  filled  between  the  ripening 
of  the  Hale's  Early  and  Troth's  Early, 
which  we  hope  to  see  occupied  ere  long  by 
some  new  variety.  We  are  indebted  to 
tir.  PuHen  for  a  fine  basket  of  fruit,  whidi 
we  will  test  and  may  report  upon. 


THE  EPFBCT8  IN  LANDSCAPE  OF  VARIOUS  COMMON  TREES. 

BT  W.   LSNKOX,  lUSSACBUSKTrS. 

lines  of  our  landscapes.  The  same  quality 
that  makes  to  the  eye  the  hidden  charm  of 
castle  and  crag,  viz.,  pmyendicularity^  is 
possessed  by  this  tower  of  foliage.  When 
backed  or  supported  by  other  trees,  and 
especially  if  water  in  front  be  added,  as 
on  the  shore  of  a  river,  three  poplar  trees, 
of  different  heights,  produce  a  magically 
picturesque  effect ;  the  sketcher  cannot  go 
by  them  without  opening  his  portfolio. 

Among  our  native  t^es,  many  that  are 
formal  when  young,  aoquire  with  age  and 
'  exposure  a  peculiarly  picturesque  appear- 
ance. The  White  fine,  when  growing  in 
exposed  sitUatioDB,  becomes  ^ry  stocky,  , 
'and  frequently  branched  -and  spreading. 
Its  effect  is  so  beautiful  in  this  form,  that 
I  have  often  thought  of  cutting  oflT  the : 
leading  shoots  of  some  fine  young  trees,  to 
cause  them  to  branch.  Thrifty  pine  trees, 
in  open  ground,  that  loose  their  leading 
ebooti  at  ten  or  fifteen  feet  finom    the' 


I  WISH  to  enter  a  special  plea  in  favor  of 
that  much  abused  tree,  the  Lombardy  Pop- 
lar, It  is  the  most  formal  of  deciduous 
trees,  and,  therefore,  the  most  effective 
when  properly  used,  and  the  worst  when 
abused.  When  the  planting  of  poplars 
was  the  rage  many  years  since,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  when  the  long  lines  of  mo- 
notonous trees  sprang  up  all  over  the  coun- 
try, people  got  tired  of  them  and  cut  them 
all  down.  But  here  and  there  a  single  fine 
tree  or  two  was  spared.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  these 
trees  in  conspicuous  situations,  that  are 
landmarks  in  the  landscape,  towering  with 
their  green  spires  above  the  rounded 
forms  of  other  trees,  and  fixing  the  eye  at 
the  distance  of  miles,  by  an  irresistibie 
charm.  A  single  poplar,  if  a  thrifty  and 
vigorous  tree,  is  never  out  of  place.  It 
supplies,  as  no  other  tree  can,  the  want  of 
'|>erpendicu]ar  forms  in  the  level  or  rounded 
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ground,  frequently  make  ihe  most  beau- 
tiful spreading  trees. 

The  greatest  beauty  of  tibie  Hemlock  ia  in 
its  youth,  and  in  maaees  or  clujnpa ;  the 
Fine,  on  the  contrarj,  requiring  much 
room,  or  it  wiU  grow  dender  and  throw 
oat  no  Bide  branohea.  The  Hemlock  aeems 
to  grow  the  more  thriftj  the  more  it  ia 
crowded.  Twenty  young  treea  will  unite 
iato  one  impenetrable  maae  of  verdure. 
Ab  thej  grow  large  the  smaller  die  out, 
and  the  large  treea  form  the  denaeat  shade 
of  our  forest — so  dark  that  no  underwoods, 
grow  beneath  them,  The  gre%teat  beajUty 
of  the  joung  Hemlook  may  be  seen  where 
they  spring  up  by  thouaands  i^  our  open 
pastures,  alwaya  arranging  themselves  in 
groups  that  no  art  could  mend.  I  think 
the  finest  large  Hemlocks  I  have  noticed 
were  on  ^  mountain  top,  where  i^  small 
namber  had  been  left  by  the  wood-cutters. 
These  treea,  dwarfed  by  the  bleak  moun- 
tain air,  had  atema  of  grei^t  thickneas,  sur- 
mounted by  an  imusual  breadth  of  the 
thickest  dark  green  foli&ge.  They  pro- 
duced that  effect  of  breadth  and  massive- 
ness  uauaUy  wanting  in  our  forest  trees. 

The  Fir  Balsam^  when  of  large  size  ^d 
in  open  ground,  la  sometimes  of  remark- 
able beauty.  The  lower  branches,  if  they 
remain  thrifty,  droop  beautafally. 

The  Lordk  also  raqvires  room  and  age  to 
develop  ita  beautiea.  I  think  it  is  our 
usual  firalt  IB  planting,  &at  we  plant  too 
Biuofa  in  groups,  lor  immediate  efiept,  and 
•0  faraly  aee  the  greatest  beauty  our  trees 
might  attain.  Also,  we  do  not  take  pains 
enough  to  have  our  treea  branch  low, 
which  ia  eaaentul  to  produce  massive 
trees  and  massive  effects.  A  trunk  that 
branciiea  at  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  can  baar  a  vaatly  greater  weight 
dian  ana  of  tiiaaame  aize  that  ia  twice  tiiat 
keight;  and  natura  alwaya  follows  the 
bint.  When  the  trunk  ia  abort,  the  main 
Hmbs  become  subordinate  trunks,  and  ac- 
quire a  greater  aize  than  they  could  main- 
tain on  a  tail  trunk. 

To  return  to  individual  sorts.  The  EUn^ 
«Tea  wliea  thrift,  often  grows  lanky  and 


slender,  and  not  sufficiently  furnished  with 
branches.  V  the  principal  part  of  the  top 
be  cut  out  low  down,  in  healthy  trees, 
even  of  large  size,  it  seems  to  produce  a 
thicker  habit  and  vigorous  growth.  In  one 
instance,  a  neighbor  informs  me  that  he 
cut  two  cords  of  wood  from  the  centre  of 
an  Ehn,  some  forty  years  ago.  This  tree 
is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  neighbor- 
hood \  and  though  the  work  was  roughly 
done,  shows  no  signs  of  decay.  Another 
tree,  about  forty  years  of  age,  Has  so  thick, 
beautiful,  and  regular  a  head,  that  it  is 
universally  remarked.  This,  I  have  been 
told,  was  produced  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Birch,  Yellow  and  White.  Single 
trees  on  the  edge  of  an  evergreen  wood, 
produce  a  charming  effect  of  contrast. 

The  Mafle.  It^  form  is  too  regular 
usually  to  produce  single  standard  trees, 
comparing  with  the  Oaks,  Chestnuts,  and 
mai\y  others  ;  but  it  forms  the  most  beau- 
tiful groups.  The  White  Ash  changes  in 
autumn  to  a  deep,  slaty  purple — so  re- 
markable among  the  gaudy  colors  of  the 
Maple,  that  the  eye  at  once  detects  a  single 
tree  on  a  mountain  side.  I  would  always 
plant  a  single  tree  in  the  groups  of  Maple. 

To  produce  the  most  beautiful  effects  of 
autumn  tints  in  a  plant^tiou,  ip,Q  pure 
(emon  of  the  Yellow  Birch,  and  the  dark 
green  of  the  Hemlock,  must  uo  mo^r^  bc^ 
omitted  than  the  scarlet  and  russet  qf  th^ 
Maple  and  Oak.  The  Beffh,  also,  its  green 
leaves  unwillingly  turning  to  bro^  on  the 
outermost  edges,  ia  au  p^iiisite  tree  in 
autumn,  as  at  what  season  is  it  not  2  W|^ 
i9  it  that  the  Beech  ia  sq  mtle  cuUiya|^d, 
and  that  we  so  racely  990  this  most  beau- 
tiful of  deciduous  trees  in  perfection  iu 
this  country* 

The  Mountain  Aah  14  ^  charming  tree, 
with  its  formal  shape  and  scarlet  bprrieir, 
but  it  must  be  backed  bytaU  ev^rgreena 
to  be  Been  to  advantage.  Formal,  upright 
ixees  usually  require  a  baokgroui^d  of  ver- 
dure, though  occasionally  a  single  one  maj 
stand  out  against  the  aky  with  grpat  effact, 
in  contrast  with  other  fonna.  Avenues 
especialLy  pjnoduoe  a  meagre  effect,  whan 
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they  ooDBist  of  formal  or  regular  trees. 
Even  the  Maple  growB  too  uniform  and 
globular.  The  Chestnut  is  very  desirable 
for  this  purpose.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Oak,  which  we  cannot  wait  for,  the 
Chestnut,  when  growing  alone,  produces 
the  most  massive  and  varied  forms  of  any 
tree  I  know  in  these  parts. 

The  beautiful  thorns  that  grow  in  abun- 
dance among  our  hills,  are  a  singular  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  form  apart  from 
size.  Aged  trees,  of  a  century's  growth, 
with  their  broad  flattened  heads  and  short 
massive  trunks,  suggest  ideas  of  venerable 
antiquity  that  the  upstart  Maples  beside 
them  can  never  attain.  I  have  noticed  the 
game  effect  in  a  few  aged  Apple  trees,  and 
have  two  in  my  mind  that  I  would  gladly 
transplant  as  ornaments  to  my  house. 
There  is  another  form  of  the  thorn  which 
is  very  beautiful,  and  easily  produced. 
A  stocky  thorn,  transplanted  into  rich 
ground,  and  headed  down  with  those  out- 


side shoots  and  suckers,  which,  with  a 
little  care  to  prune  a  straggling  limb,  will 
produce  a  rounded  pyramid  or  sugar  loaf 
of  solid  green.  I  have  seen  beautifnl 
thorns  of  this  shape  in  the  meadows, 
pruned  only  by  the  mower's  scythe. 

Unique  effects  are  produced  by  the 
dwarHng  effect  of  the  exposed  and  open 
sides  of  our  bleak  mountains.  Oak  trees 
of  great  age,  with  wide,  spreading  arms, 
their  tops  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  diminutive  for- 
ests of  Beech,  of  a  similar  character, 'make 
you  believe  that  you  have  reached*  the 
country  of  elves  and  pigmies.  The  moun- 
tain pastures  and  the  charcoal  tracts,  some- 
times of  thousands  of  acres,  without  fence 
or  house,  presenting  large  spaces  of  open 
ground,  broken  by  groups  of  second- 
growth  wood,  and  with  every  varied  form 
of  ground,  from  ravine  to  mountain,  pre- 
sent a  charming  field  for  observation  to  the 
lover  of  the  picturesque  effect  of  trees. 


GRAPE  REPORT  FROM  KENTUCKY. 


BT  C.   r.    HALE,    CALHOUK,  MO'lBAN,   00.  KT. 


EnrroB  HoBncuLTUBnrr. — ^I  have  taken 
some  notes  on  grapes  and  grape  vines, 
which  I  give  you  for  what  you  may  think 
Uiey  are  worth. 

May  12,  Clinton  commenced  flowering. 

May  15,  Bush  grape     **  " 

May  21,  Hartford  Prolific  commenced 
flowering. 

May  22,  Delaware  commenced  flowering. 

May  23,  Concord  and  Catawba  commen- 
ced flowering. 

May  25,  Diana  commenced  flowering. 

OUnton  and  Hartford  Prolific  ripe  second 
week  in  August. 

Concord  r^e  fourth  week  in  August 

Delaware  ripe  first  week  in  September. 

Diana  and  Catawba  ripe  second  week  in 
September. 

The  Isabella  is  somewhat  later  in  ripen- 
ing here  than  the  Oatawba;  rots  worse, 
and  is  not  near  so  good  a  grape.    I  am 


cutting  my  vines  down,  and  grafting  on 
them  better  kinds. 

Now  I  wOl  tell  you  what  I  think  of  the 
quality  of  the  grapes  named,  the  best  first. 

The  Delaware  is  the  best,  and  the  great- 
est objection  I  have  to  it  is  its  small 
berries,  wedged  together  so  closely  tfiat 
one  can  scarcely  be  pulled  off  without 
smashing  it,  and  perhaps  others.  The 
Diana  is  next  best,  and  Catawba  next.  Go&- 
oord  next.  Hartford  Prolific  next.  This 
grape  is  not  good,  compared  with  the 
others,  but  its  earliness  and  productive- 
ness wiU  make  it  worth  cultivatix^  here. 
Clinton  too  sour  to  eat.  The  Bush  grape 
I  think  worthless,  except  for  its  sweet 
flowers. 

Now,  if  you  have  not  heard  what  kind 
of  weather  we  had  here  during  the  Sum- 
mer, I  will  tell  you.  From  about  the  23d 
of  June  until  kte  in  July,  we  had  almost 
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cootumad  nin  and  dark,  cloudy  weather. 
The  balance  of  the  summer  and  fall  almost 
contmued  dry  weather.  Now,  if  I  am  allow- 
to  lay  any  thing  about  mildew  and  rot,  I 
most  say  there  was  not  a  variely  of  grape 
1  had  bearing  that  did  not  lose  fruit  by 
one  or  both.  I  had  as  well  be  told  that  a 
person  raised  on  the  mountains  of  Virginia 
or  Pennsylvania,  and  located  on  th^  banks 
of  Green  River,  would  not  have  the  ague, 
as  to  tell  me  that  a  grape  will  not  mildew 
or  rot  under  some  conditions  of  weather 
▼e  have  here  some  seasons,  for  I  should 
not  believe  either. 

Last  &li  I  sent  to  Dr.  Grant,  of  lona, 
N.  T.,  for  a  number  of  his  best  varieties  of 
grapes  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting 
with  them  in  this  climate.  He  sent  me 
two  of  each  kind  of  what  he  said  were  his 
Xo.  1,  one-year  old  vines  from  single 
eyes,  (except  of  Delaware  15  or  20 
vines.)  They  were  all  grown  near  each 
other  under  the  same  treatment.  Leaves 
and  green  wood  destroyed  October  5th. 
Kow  I  will  give  you  the  length  of  vine, 
number  of  joints,  and  of  ripe  wood  made 
by  each,  as  near  as  I  could  tell  by  measur- 
ing and  counting. 

Delaware,  39  joints,  35  ripe  wood,  6  feet 
10  inches  long. 

To-SLalon,  21  joints,  19  ripe  wood,  4  feet 
8  inches  long. 

Allen's  Hybrid,  26  joints,  1  ripe  wood, 
3  feet  2  inches  long. 

(The  leaves  of  this  were  destroyed  by 


blight,  and  the  wood  did  not  ripen.) 
Pauline,  18  joints,  5  ripe  wood,  1  foot 

8  inches  long. 

Elsingburgh,  24  joints,  18  ripe  wood,  3 
feet  long. 

Alvey,  29  joints,  22  ripe  wood,  4  feet 
6  inches  long. 

Rebecca,  24  joints,  16  ripe  wood,  5  feet 
long. 

Union  Village,  41  joints,  34  ripe  wood, 

9  feet.  6  inches  long. 

(Of  this  there  were  two  vines  of  about 
equal  strength.) 
Lincoln,  35  joints,  28  ripe  wood,  8  feet 

4  inches  long. 

Herbemont,  40  joints,  32  ripe  wood,  8 
feet  6  inches  long. 

Lenoir,  26  joints,  22  ripe  wood,  4  feet 
long. 

(This  lost  its  leading  shoot  by  blight^ 
and  put  forth  many  strong  laterals,  which 
were  not  measured  or  counted.) 

Logan,  20  joints,  17  ripe  wood,  2  feet 

5  inches  long. 

Anna,  23  joints,  18  ripe  wood,  4  feet 
long. 

Gassady,  35  joints,  29  ripe  wood,  7  feet 
long. 

(One  of  the  two  of  this  kind  failed  to 
grow.) 

Guyahoga,  25  joints,  15  ripe  wood,  3  feet 
3  inches  long. 

If  I  shall  be  permitted  to  see  these  vines 
mature  fruit,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
you  some  notices  of  thenu 


NEW  OR  RARE  PLANTS,  &c. 


Wb  cuU  from  foreign  files  the  following 
new  or  rare  plants,  and  add  some  of  do- 
mestic origin. 

XiAUtAr-Forga-me-nat^  (Ivery.)  Describ- 
ed by  Mr.  Ivery  as  **  Dwarf,  compact 
habit,  with  small,  neat  foliage,  the  color  a 
purplish  red,  with  rich  markings  in  the 
iq>per  segments,  and  quite  distinct  from 
iny  other  kind/' — (Floral  Magazine^  pi, 
193.)  Has  to  US  the  appeaiance  of  being 
a  well-formed,  beautiful  flower. 


iTAUAir  Vbrbkkab.— This  name  has  been 
given  to  a  class  of  Verbenas  that  are 
''mottled,  striped,  and  dashed  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner."  They  are  in  the  same 
strain  as  some  raised  in  this  country  by 
Peter  Henderson  and  others,  but  no  better 
in  marking,  and  not  as  good  in  outline.  If 
our  foreign  cousins  had  been  a  little  more 
enterprising,  they  might  have  had  the 
same  style  of  Verbena  from  this  coimtiy 
foiu*  or  five  years  ago,  and  in  that  case  they 
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might  probably  have  been  called  Amer- 
iean  Verbenas.  Aa  eome  years  ago  it  was 
asked  in  Europe,  "  Who  reads  an  Ameri- 
<to  book?*'  so  it  may  now  be  asked, 
*'  Who  sees  an  American  plant?"  As  the 
otte  question  has  already  been  answered, 
so,  no  doubt,  the  other  will  soon  be.  It 
Utt  always  been  a  mystery  to  us,  that 
while  American  ^orists  import  about  every 
thSng  new  that  aj^pears  abroad,  their  Eu- 
ropean brethren,  either  from  lack  of  en- 
terprtse  or  want  of  interest,  fail  to  secure 
the  good  things  that  originate  among  us. 
l%ere  is  probably  but  one  good  reason  for 
it ;  ibr  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  Europeans 
^te  content  with  their  own.  The  Floral 
Ma^azfM  {pi,  195)  figures  three  of  the  best 
all  these  so-called  Italian  Verbenas,  raised 
by  Gayagnini  Brothers,  of  Brescia,  of  which 
it  says,  ''  They  want  that  shape,  contour, 
tttd  substance  which  are  obtained  in  the 
self-colored  varieties  of  English  and  French 
drigin ;  yet,  as  indicating  a  step  in  an  en- 
tirely new  direction,  they  are  very  valu- 
Me.**  The  editor  describes  them  as 
follows  :  f*PaUavieini  di  Brescia  is  the  best 
fbrmed  among  those  that  we  have  seen, 
but  then  it  is  not  so  regularly  striped  as 
the  others.  It  has  a  white  ground  with  a 
brilliant  crimson  blotch  in  the  centre  of 
the  pip,  more  or  less  filling  it  up,  while  it 


is  also  blotched  and  spotted  witii  the  same 
color  on  the  edges  of  the  segments.  Ccin^ 
Bemhardmo  Leochi  has  a  white  ground 
striped  with  crimson  violet ;  the  pips  are 
small,  but  round,  while  Ceroline  Cawtgnmi 
is  irregular  in  shape,  but  distmct  in  color, 
being  a  white  ground  striped  witii  scarlet. 
As  far  as  habit  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
think,  save  PaUchneim  di  Brmda,  that  they 
are  as  vigorous  as  the  older  varieties," 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson's  seedlings,  on  the 
contrary,  are  quite  as  vigorous  as  the 
average  of  the  old  kinds,  and  Bixmrt  and 
The  Banner  more  so  than  many  of  &em. 

Cakellia,  CimU  di  O&mer, — ^Th'e  striped 
varieties  have  of  late  years  been  more  of 
those  on  white  grounds,  such  lowers  as 
Countess  of  Derby  and  Countess  Lavkna 
Maggif  most  beautiful,  indeed,  and  well 
meriting  the  favor  with  which  they  have 
been  received  ;  but  in  Conte  de  Oamer  we 
have  a  flower  of  a  very  different  character. 
It  was  raised  in  Brescia  (Italy)  by  Ck>nt6 
Bomhardino  Lecchi,  a  well-known  and  ar- 
dent horticulturist.  The  color  is  a  soft, 
beautiful  rose,  striped  with  broad  and 
narrow  bands  of  crimson.  It  is  of  large 
size  ;  the  shape  of  the  petals  is  good,  and 
the  flower  itself  well  imbricated. — {Fhral 
Magazine^ 


■»  ■  #<a»^<^ 
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To  GoHTBmrroBS  and  Othbbs. — ^Address  all  Communications  for  the  Editorial  and 
publishing  departments,  to  Gko.  £.  k  F.  W.  Woobwaud,  37  Park  Row,  X.  Y. 


Mr.  Peter  B.  Mead  has  disposed  of  his 
entire  interest  and  good  wiU  in  this  Mag- 
azine, to  Messrs.  Geo.  B.  &  F.  W.  Wood- 
ward, both  of  whom  have  for  some  years 
past  been  connected  with  its  editorial 
and  business  departments.     The  future 


publication  of  the  Magazine  will  be  con- 
tinned  under  their  management,  and  in 
all  respects  will  be  k^t  fully  up  to  the 
highest  standard,  and  made  of  constantly 
increasing  value. 
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BriAWBIBBT  &BOW  AT  TBS  AoBZOUHTinUR 

OFncB.—ThiB  show  was  h^ld  on  the  15th 
amd  16lh,  as  annomioed,  and  proved  to  be 
a  yeiy  inlerestiiig  offidr,  though  not  so 
bige  as  that  of  last  year.  The  day  waa 
too  eaiiy  for  some  of  our  large  growers ; 
aod  besides  this,  many  flowers  had  been 
blastsd.  One  of  the  most  attraetive  fea^ 
tores  consistad  in  enormoiis  plants  of  the 
AgriGultiirist  and  the  Green  Prolific,  the 
first  exhibited  by  Mr.  Oarpenter,  and  the 
hst  by  Mr.  Dnrant.  They  are  both  enor* 
moQsly  prodnctire,  the  AgricQltariflt  being 
the  most  so. 

The  first  prise  for  twelve  varieties  was 
tdE«n  by  Ur.  Francis  Brill,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  the  second  by  Mr.  Heins,  of 
Morrisania,  N.  T.  For  a  market  berry, 
the  Triomphe  de  Qand,  Union  and  Bartlett, 
were  entered.  The  Triomphe  exhibited 
by  Ifr.  George  Herbert,  of  Peekskill,  were 
very  fine,  and  took  tiie  first  prisse.  The 
seeond  prise  was  given  to  Mr.  Fuller  for 
the  Bardett,  the  Union  being  considerd 
too  soft  for  a  market  berryi  though  it  is 
large  and  handsome.  Liiming's  White, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Heins,  took  the  first  prise 
among  white  strawberries.  Mr.  Fuller 
took  the  first  prise  for  Alpines.  The  prize 
for  the  highest-flavored  berry  was  awarded 
to  the  Brooklyn  Scarlet,  shown  by  Mr. 
Poller.  The  prise  for  the  Hiree  largest 
berries  was  given  to  Mr.  Herbert,  for 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  weighing  nearly  one 
oimce  eaoh.  There  were  only  two  seedlings 
that  came  under  the  rules,  and  Prof.  Hunts- 
man's  Emily  got  the  first  prize.  This  is  a 
kaadsome  and  delicious-flavored  berry, 
resembling  one  of  our  own  seedlings  in 
color,  and  still  more  in  flavor*  Singularly 
enough,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  they  are 
both  hybrids,  containing  the  same  strain 
of  blood.  A  very  flne  sample  of  Triomphe 
de  Gand,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gonover,  re* 
oeived  a  special  prise,  and  Mr.  Durand's 
Green  Prolific  received  special  commenda* 
tion,  as  did  also  a  plate  of  the  Union, 
ibown  by  Mr.  Trembley.  Mr.  Williams's 
plate  of  Ward's  Favorite  was  commended* 
for  fiav<»'.    Mr.  Carpenter's  splendid  plant 


of  the  Agriculturist,  did  not  come  in  till 
after  the  judges  had  finished  their  examina* 
tion. 


Mb.  Edfeob, — ^Why  can  not  the  fete$  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  held 
aanually  in  R^ent's  Park,  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  be  successfully 
imitated  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
the  American  Institute  ?  The  Commission- 
ers of  the  Cttitral  Park  would  undoubted- 
ly assign  a  place  for  the  exhibition,  where, 
under  a  large  awning  or  tent,  the  finest 
specimens  of  our  fltorists  could  be  shown 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  Not  only 
would  the  exhibition  be  attractive,  but  a 
small  charge  for  entrance  fees  would  pay 
all  the  expenses  attending  the  exhibition,, 
besides  putting  a  ccmsiderable  sum  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Society. 

The  exhibitions  as  now  held  do  not  bring 
our  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  sufficient^ 
before  the  general  public.  As  proposed 
above,  the  taste  for  flowers  would  be  in- 
creased and  extended,  and  the  florists 
themselves  be  greatly  benefited.  Let  the 
Horticultural  Society  place  this  matter  in 
the  hands  of  an  energetic  committee,  and 
another  season  we  can  have  an  exhibition 
that  will  attract  the  lovers  of  flowers  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  F.  P.  R. 


Amkuoak  Pomoldoioal  Soossnr. — In  or- 
der to  give  as  much  publicity  as  possible 
to  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Pomological  Society,  we  herewith  print 
its  Circular,  recently  issued. 

"  In  conformity  witiiaresolution  adopted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  this  national  asso- 
ciation, the  undersigned  give  notice  that 
its  Tenih  Smum  will  commence  in  Cbrtn- 
Man  HaU,  in  tiie  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  Tvuday,  September  Idth,  1864,  at  13 
o'clock,  noon,  and  will  continue  several 
days.  All  Horticultural,  Pomological,  Ag- 
ricultural, and  other  kindred  institutions 
in  the  United  States  and  the  British  Pro- 
vinces, are  invited  to  send  delegations,  as 
large  as  they  may  deem  expedient ;  and 
aU  other  persons  interested  in  the  oulti- 
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yation  of  fraits  are  invited  to  be  present, 
and  to  take  aeate  in  the  convention. 

'*The  Great  Annual  Fair  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  will  be 
held  at  Rochester  on  the  following  week, 
80  that  delegates  who  desire  to  do  so  can 
attend  both  meetings,  and  those  who  con- 
tribute collections  of  fruits  to  the  Pomolo- 
gical  Society  can  afterwards  exhibit  them 
at  the  State  Fair. 

"Throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  the  prospects  of  the  fruit  crop 
are  very  encouraging ;  and  as  the  Fruit 
Growers*  Society  of  Western  New  York 
will  place  its  entire  collection  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety, a  display  of  extraordinary  interest 
may  reasonably  be  expected. 

"  Among  the  prominent  subjects  which 
will  come  before  the  Society  at  this  session 
will  be  that  of  the  revision  of  the  Society's 
Catalogue  of  Fruits.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  this  purpose  are  now, 
with  the  various  State  and  local  com- 
mittees, actively  engaged  in  collecting 
such  information  as  will  aid  in  determining 
what  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  the 
different  sections  and  districts  of  our 
country,  and  this  information,  in  the  form 
of  reports,  will  be  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  Convention. 

''  All  the  States  and  Territories  are  ur- 
gently invited  to  be  present,  by  delegation, 
at  this  meeting,  that  the  amicable  and 
social  relations  which  have  heretofore 
existed  between  the  members  of  the  Society 
may  be  fostered  and  perpetuated,  and  the 
result  of  its  deliberations,  so  beneficial  to 
tiie  country  at  large,  be  generally  and  wide- 
ly diffused. 

'*  Members  and  delegates  are  requested 
to  contribute  specimens  of  the  fruits  of 
their  respective  districts,  and  to  commu- 
nicate in  regard  to  them  whatever  may  aid 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society 
and  the  science  of  American  Pomology. 

"  Each  contributor  is  requested  to  come 
prepared  with  a  complete  list  of  his  col- 
lection, and  to  present  the  same  with  his 
fruitfi,  that  a  report  of  all  the  varieties 


entered  may  be  submitted  to  the  meeting 
as  soon  as  practieable. 

'*  All  persons  desirous  of  becoming 
members  can  remit  the  admission  fee  to 
Thomas  P.  Jakes,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Phila- 
delphia; or  to  the  President  at  Boston, 
who  wiU  furnish  them  with  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society.  life  membership. 
Ten  Dollars ;  Biennial,  Two  Dollars. 

**  Packages  of  fruits  may  be  addressed 
as  follows :  **Am€ri€€m  Pamoiogieal  Society, 
care  of  Jakes  Viox,  Rochester,  N.  Y." 

''MARSHAL  P.  WILDER,  PresidetU. 
''Jakes  ViCK,  Secrdary.*' 


LXAVFNWORTR    (KaMIAS)    HonnOULTURAL 

SooiBTT. — Our  Kansas  friends,  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  Horticulture,  about  a 
year  since  formed  a  Horticultural  Society 
at  Leavenworth,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is 
now  going  on  prosperously.  The  officers 
for  the  present  year  are  as  follows: 

President,  Dr.  Wm.  M,  Howsley.  Vice- 
President,  J.  R.  Whitehead.  Recording 
Secretary,  J.  C.  Walkinshaw.  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Dr.  J.  Stayman.  Trmurer^ 
William  Tanner. 


Worcester  Gomnr  (Mass.)  Hobitcdz^td- 
RAL  Socnmr.— The  Twenty-fifth  Anniud 
Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held  at 
Horticultural  Hall, Worcester,  Mass.,  from 
the  20th  to  the  23d  of  September  next. 
The  prize  list  is  a  very  good  one,  and 
should  insure  a  liberal  show  from  old 
Worcester. 


Missouri  State  HoRncuLtUEAL  Sooznnr. 
— ^The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
largely  attended,  and  the  proceedings  were 
unusually  interesting.  We  present  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  results. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  on  tiie 
first  day  by  an  interesting  address  from 
President  Mndd,  in  which  he  reviewed  tlxe 
labors  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year,  land 
its  prospects  for  the  future. 

After  the  usual  routine  business,  the  dis* 
cossion  of  apples  was  taken  up,  and  Hie 
following  were  adopted  for  market,  viz«  • 
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Stfly  Harvest,  Early  June,  and  Red  As- 
tnchan. 

The  following  were  then  adopted  for 
&mi]j  oae :  Bine  qua  Non,  Earl^  Harvest, 
Sweet  June,  Early  Strawberry,  Summer 
Qaeen. 

The  five  best  fall  market  apples  were 
next  taken  up,  and  an  interesting  discus- 
non  followed  as  to  what  were  and  what 
vere  not  fall  apples.  The  following  were 
finally  adopted:  Rambo,  Maiden's  Blush, 
Hnbbardston's  Nonsuch,  Fameuse,  Rams- 
dell  Sweeting. 

The  preceding  market  list  was  then 
adopted  for  family  use. 

A  list  for  winter  was  then  taken  up,  and 
divided  into  early  and  late  winter,  and  the 
following  adopted  for  tariy  winter :  Wine 
Apple,  Smith's  Cider,  Fall  Queen,  Fryor's 
Red,  Rowe  Beauty,  Red  Canada,  Red 
Sweet  Pippin.  ' 

The  following  were  adopted  for  family 
one :  Yellow  Bellfiower,  Peck's  Pleasant, 
Hhode  Island  Greening,  American  Grolden 
Roflset,  Jonathan,  Lady  Apple. 

Mr.  George  Husmann  next  read  an  in- 
teresting essay  on  *'The  Adornment  of 
our  Homes,"  which  was  warmly  received. 

Ur.  Carew  Sanders  then  read  an  ad- 
drew  on  "  Flowers  and  their  Culture," 
which  was  also  well  received,  and,  with 
the  essay  of  Mr.  Husmann,  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Next  in  order  came  late  winter  apples, 
jnd  the  following  were  adopted :  Rawles' 
iuet,  Newtown  Pippin,  Michael  Henry 
Pippin,  Willow  Twig,  Wine  Sap,  Gilpin, 
Ben  Davis,  Ladies'  Sweeting. 

The  following  four  were  adopted  for 
cider :  Howe's  Virginia  Crab,  Gilpin,  New- 
town Pippin,  and  Harrison. 


HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCLA.TION   OF 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

A  HXBTiifo  of  this  Association  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  May  31, 1864,  at  8  o'clock  P. 
H.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  in  the 
Cooper  Union  Building,  N.  Y. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  business  was 
tnosactedy  the  President  remarked  that 


he  noticed  a  very  beautiful  bouquet  on  the 
table,  and  its  style  clearly  indicated  from 
whom  it  came.  He  called  on  Mr.  Wm.  R. 
Prince  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  flowers 
of  which  it  was  composed. 

Mr.  Prince  said  the  flowers  were  cut 
promiscuously  that  morning,  at  the  sug- 
gestion  of  the  Secretary.  They  are  all 
herbaceous  plants,  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  bloom.  The  principal  part  of  these 
flowers  .are  the  P»ony,  of  which  there  are 
a  great  many  varieties,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  natives  of  Tartary,  Japan,  and 
Pekin,  the  northern  part  of  China,  which 
is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  this  city. 
The  cultivation  of  these  flowers  here  does 
away  with  the  impression  that  gorgeous 
flowers  appertain  to  the  tropics.  There 
are  few  better  flowers  than  the  Chinese 
P»ony.  There  are  perhaps  one  hundred 
kinds  of  them  that  have  odor.  Some  may 
suppose  they  are  roses.  Most  of  the  old 
psBonies  are  scentless.  One  variety  is 
called  endtdcu,  in  consequence  of  the  root 
being  used  as  food  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  in'  Spain.  There 
are  two  or  three  species  of  the  PsBony  in 
the  Levant,  and  also  in  California. 

The  tree  Pseony,  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  too  tender  for  out-door  culture,  and 
is  thrust  into  pots,  whereas  it  ought  to 
be  put  in  the  coolest  place  in  the  garden. 
It  will  flourish  as  well  on  the  ramparts 
of  Quebec  as  here,  and  the  reason  it  fails 
with  amateurs  is,  that  they  take  too  much 
care  to  put  it  in  a  sunny  place. 

Mr.  Mead  said  he  noticed  some  deeper* 
ate  looking  branches  on  the  table,  and  sug- 
gested that  Dr.  Trimble  say  something 
about  them. 

Dr.  Trimble  said  he  had  no  doubt  that 
most  of  those  present  were  aware  that  the 
cherry  crop,  that  is,  of  the  very  fine  kind 
of  cherries,  will  be  very  deficient  this 
year.  The  trees  blossomed  as  usual,  but 
the  long-continued  wet  weather,  and  heavy 
showers  caused  the  petals  of  the  blossoms 
to  decay  and  fall  off.  This,  with ^  the 
lengthened  wet  season,  giving  them  no 
chance  to  dry,  they  rotted,  so  that  the  crop 
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of  good  ohenies  is  enttrelj  destroyed. 
The  pear  and  apple  were  in  bloseom  at  the 
same  time,  and  much  of  these  fruits  will 
also  fail ;  but  there  are  some  good  apples 
that  have  been  sayed.  This  is  a  branch  of 
a  very  fine  kind  of  French  cherries  that 
have  been  destroyed,  in  his  neighborhood 
this  season.  The  apple  trees  this  yeer,  of 
which  we  have  here  a  specimen,  at  one  time 
were  in  this  condition.  On  examining 
closely  the  leaves,  the  Aphis,  that  scourge 
of  the  rose  bush,  was  found  there,  and 
their  destruction  of  the  early  leaves  has 
diminished  the  crop  very  materially.  Here 
are  two  branches  of  the  apple  tree,  and 
they  all  present  this  appearanoe.  This  is 
due  to  tike  ravages  of  the  well-known  can* 
ker  worm.  In  New  England  nearly  all  the 
leaves  of  the  early  trees  have  suffered 
from  them ;  but  the  worms  have  since 
fallen  to  the  ground,  as  this  season  there 
were  more  leaves  than  the  worms  wanted. 
The  aphis,  which  is  the  most  universal 
of  insects,  and  one  that  increases  the  most 
of  aqy,  has  an  enemy  in  the  lady-bug. 
Tou  can  scarcely  take  up  a  bud  but  you 
will  find  some  of  these  bugs  in  search  of 
the  aphis.  He  had  sometimes  fed  these 
lady-bugs  with  the  aphis  placed  on  the 
point  of  a  knife,  and  this  season  he  was 
enabled  to  discover  that  these  insects  have 
a  particular  fancy  for  the  snowball  flower. 
When  this  flower  does  not  flourish,  if  the 
leaves  are  examined,  they  will  be  found  to 
be  perfectly  alive  with  the  aphis.  There 
is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  the  different 
color  of  these  insects  is  owing  to  the  food 
they  eat;  but  microscopic  examinations 
showed  them  to  be  of  different  species. 
Birds  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  I  have 
known  of  an  instance  where  the  snowball 
appeared  to  be  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
when  the  birds  came,  and  they  picked  off 
all  the  insects,  and  after  that  they  flour- 
ished very  luxuriantly.  The  birds  that 
feed  on  these  insects  are  very  numerous ; 
all  those  charming  birds  that  remain  with 
us  but  a  few  days,  and  then  go  further 
north,  such  as  the  warbler,  oriole  and 
cedar  bird,  are  their  enemies.    If  our  pub- 


lio  parks  are  visited,  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
cedar  bird  are  heard.  They  are  great 
friends  to  us  in  destroying  these  insects. 

He  had  here,  in  this  bottle,  some  three 
or  four  specimens  of  the  curculio,  that 
enemy  of  the  fruits  of  our  country.  He 
did  not  know  of  many  bugs  or  birds  that 
fed  on  them,  but  he  found  that  the  oriole 
does,  and  they  are  probably  the  food  of 
tiiose  kinds  of  birds  that  feed  on  beetles, 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Prince  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  grass  specimens  sent  to  the  society 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of  Iowa,  are: 

Hierochloa  borealis,  Seneca  grass  or  Sweet 
Summer  grass,  described  by  Torrey  k 
Gray,  and  in  Eaton's  Manual  of  Botany. 
It  is  perennial,  and  found  abundantly  in 
the  Newark  and  Hackensack  meadows,  in 
the  environs  of  Seneca  lake,  and  in  many 
localities  in  tfte  western  states.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  sweet  and  pleasant  odor. 
It  is  a  native,  creeping  species,  and  spreads 
rapidly.  In  the  eastern  hemisphere,  how- 
ever, they  possess  a  grass  of  a  diatiiiot 
genus,whioh  presents  a  counterpart  of  our 
own  Seneoa  grass,  as  to  character. 

The  AathoxcttUum  odorahtm,  or  Sweet* 
scented  Vernal  grass,  which  has  a  similar 
sweet  and  agreeable  perfume.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 
and  for  the  simple  circumstance  that  it  im 
an  exotic  and  far-fetched,  it  is  much  culti- 
vated in  the  flower  borders  of  our  gardens, 
while  acres  of  a  native  grass,  of  a  similar 
and  in  some  respects  of  a  superior  charac- 
ter, which  absolutely  surround  this  city, 
are  passed  by  daily,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. 

The  subject  of  the  evening,  *'BarIy 
Fruits,"  was  then  oonsidered. 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Carpenter  said,  he  was  paa- 
sionately  fond  of  fruit  culture,  and  too)£  st 
deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of  floinr- 
ers.  We  see  every  season  what  great  im* 
provements  have  been  made  in  flowers  &11 
over  the  country  by  the  horticultnricits, 
and  the  iQiprovements  of  different  kinds  of 
fruit  tiiat  were  originally  worthless.  Tliia 
would  go  to  show  that  they  were  left   l>y 
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the  Creator  for  man  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove. Some  perBons,  who  see  these  bou- 
quets on  the  table,  may  think  that  the  flow- 
ers were  made  ao  originally  by  nature,  but 
they  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  be- 
kngiag  to  the  original.  It  was  so  with 
&e  wild  crab  apple  and  native  strawberry. 
These  fraita  were  made  what  they  are  by 
caltivati(m  and  by  crossing.  An  advant- 
age we  have  over  former  times  is,  that  we 
sre  not  now  confined  to  fruits  that  grow  in 
onr  neighborhood .  Who  is  there  now  Hiat 
is  satisfied  with  tasting  fruit  raised  in  his 
own  coontry  t  We  have  before  us  flowers , 
most  of  them  came  from  Eiurope;  some 
from  Japan  and  China.  This  latter  coun- 
try has  contributed  largely  in  flowers,  but 
little  infrqit.  Perhaps  France  has  done 
more  for  tke  cause  of  horticulture  than 
any  otiier  country.  He  had  within  the  last 
few  years  endeavored  to  collect  the  fruits 
of  that  country,  and  now  had  in  his  pos- 
seasion  most  of  the  fruits  that  are  approved 
there,  and  the  possession  of  which  is  am- 
ple compensation  for  all  his  labor  in  col- 
lectiQg  them.  He  felt  a  pleasure  in  work- 
ing among  the  trees  that  are  yeai'ly  pro- 
ducing their  luscious  fruits,  not  only  for  tiie 
good  they  afforded  him,  but  for  the  pleas- 
are  he  derived  in  distributing  them  among 
others. 

P.  B.  Mead  then  made  some  remarks 
on  the  strawberry.  There  is  a  class  of 
cultivators  who  look  upon  its  culture  en- 
tirely with  reference  to  profit,  while  with 
the  amateur  it  is  a  matter  of  pure  taste. 
Ao  amateur  who  grows  strawberries  only 
for  his. own  table,  wants  a  tender,  juicy, 
high-flavored  berry  ;  and  if  size  and  beau- 
ty are  added,  so  much  the  better.  For  his 
own  part,  he  would  prefer  a  moderate  crop 
of  Burr's  New  Pine,  to  bushels  of  Wilson's 
Albany.  He  was  becoming  rather  nice  in 
his  laete,  and  would  choose  a  little  that  is 
good  to  a  great  deal  that  is  bad.  Ama- 
teura  would  aelect  high-flavorOd  berries, 
nd  tarn  over  the  Wilson  to  those  who 
grow  for  the  market.  Now  is  it  good  pol- 
icy for  bortieolturists  to  pander  to  uned- 
ucated tMtea  T  *or  should  ihej  not  rather 


aim  at  a  higher  standard  f  One  of  the  ob- 
jects of  a  Horticultural  Society,  like  this, 
is  to  establish  a  standard  of  taste.  The 
public  buy  fruit  with  the  familiar  names 
without  much  regard  to  quality,  and  are 
often  imposed  upon. 

The  Bartlett  is  a  good  pear,  and  people 
know  it  to  be  so ;  but  the  uneducated  are 
often  imposed  upon  by  persons  selling  in- 
ferior pears  under  the  name  of  Bartiett. 
The  people  need  information  such  as  they 
can  only  obtain  by  attending  Horticultural 
mee  tings  and  fruit  shows .  Dealers  in  fruit 
constantly  deceive,  instead  of  instructing 
the  people.  The  summer  Bon  Ghi-etin,  an 
inferior  pear,  is  often  sold  in  this  city  un- 
der the  name  of  Bartlett.  People  need  to 
be  educated  by  the  eye  and  taste.  He 
gave  half  of  a  pear  to  an  individual,  telling 
him  it  was  the  Bartlett,  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  very  fine  ;  then  he  gave  him 
the  other  half  under  another  name,  which 
he  said  was  not  near  as  good  as  the  first. 
He  ventured  to  say  that  examples  of  this 
kind  are  very  common. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  strawberry.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  not  adapted 
to  our  country.  The  Triompho  de  Gand, 
La  Constante,  and  a  few  others,  he  had 
seen  grown  very  successfully  here,  but 
there  was  no  foreign  strawberry  that  will 
compare  with  our  own  native  varieties  for 
hardiness.  It  is  not  underrating  foreign 
strawberries  to  say  that  they  will  not  suit 
our  climates.  He  had  at  one  time  360 
different  kinds  of  strawberries.  Many  of 
them  were  from  abroad ;  but  he  found  that 
most  of  them  required  a  great  deal  of 
nursing,  more  than  he  wished  to  give  them, 
and  after  two  or  three  seasons  he  threw 
many  of  them  out,  and  he  would  advise 
others  to  do  so,  and  replace  them  with  our 
native  varieties.  The  soil  that  he  found 
best  adapted  to  the  strawberry  and  fruits 
generally,  was  one  abounding  in  carbona- 
ceous matter,  such  as  muck,  decayed  leaves, 
&c.  This  is  Nature's  pabulum  ;  it  is  that 
on  which  she  nurses  her  first-born  ;  it  is 
that  upon  which'  she  builds  her  forests. 
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and  upon  which  she  feeds  her  choicest 
productions.  What  is  wanted  is  a  light, 
carbonaceous  soil,  and  a  little  manure  with 
it.  The  carbon  can  be  got  into  the  soil  in 
the  form  of  mnck,  leaves,  charcoal  dust, 
etc. ;  the  manure  should  be  old  and  well 
rotted.  With  such  a  soil  there  would  not 
only  be  an  abundance  of  fniit,  but  also  of 
good  quality. 


Obkameittal  Trex  Plaktino. — ^In  travel- 
ling through  the  states  of  the  Union  we 
find  that  all  other  kinds  of  improvements 
take  the  lead  of  ornamental  planting.  The 
eastern  states  afford  many  fine  examples  of 
perfected  skill  in  landscape  gardening, 
but,  as  we  go  west,  these  instances  become 
more  and  more  rare.  We  once  drove  many 
miles  through  different  parts  of  a  western 
city,  containing  beautiful  buildings  and 
many  thousand  inhabitants,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  refreshed  with  the  sight  of  a 
garden,  but  not  a  single  one  truly  deser- 
ving the  name  could  be  found.  No  wonder 
that  Lord  Bacon,  should  have  remarked, 
centuries  ago,  that  '*when  ages  arrive  at 
civility  and  elegancy  men  come  to  build 
stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if 
gardening  were  the  greater  perfection." 

We  should  like  to  show  some  of  our 
countrymen  who  appear  to  hate  or  despise 
trees,  what  kind  of  an  earth  we  should 
have  without  any,  by  placing  them  for  a 
moment  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Desert 
of  Africa,  where  all  they  could  see  would 
be  '  *a  wild  expanse  of  lifeless  sand  and 
sky."  We  think  they  could  hardly  avoid 
admitting  that  the  coolness  of  a  shady 
grove  would  be  preferable." 

The  practical  conclusion  to  which  we 
arrive  is — 1.  Be  extremely  cautions  in  cut- 
ting down  a  tree.  It  has,  perhaps,  been 
a  century  in  growing,  and  it  will  require 
another  century  to  replaee  it.  2.  Do  not 
procrastinate  in  tree  planting — put  off  any 
other  work,  but  do  not  neglect  this,  be- 
cause every  year  lost  is  an  equal  loss  in 
refreshing  beauty  to  every  man*s  life.  Get 
the  trees  started,  and  then  they  will  grow 
while  other  matters  may  be  attended  to. 


In  a  few  days  the  time  for  planting  will 
have  arrived — make  your  arrangements, 
and  be  ready  in  season. — {Country  Gentk- 
man,) 

Dbab  Friend  op  ths  HoRnouLTUBisr,— 
About  a  month  since  I  saw  announced  in 
your  journal,  and  also  in  another,  a  book 
entitled,  *'  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Gar- 
den," and  favorably  noticed.    I  was  in- 
duced to  get  it.    I  have  read  it.    Shall  I 
tell  yon  what  I  think  of  it  ?    The  man  that 
wrote  that  book  has  a  heart ;  not  a  little, 
pinched,  dried-np  thing,  but  a  heart  that 
throbs  nobly ;  that  comprehends  the  rights 
of  women  ;  a  heart  to  teach  the  uninformed 
and  give  them  knowledge,  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, and  promises  for  the  future.    He  has 
understanding  also.     He  knows  that  the 
beautiful  tinted  papers  and  delicate  sheets 
of  wax  are  useless  in  a  lady's  hand,  unless 
she  is  instructed  how  to  use  them ;  and, 
to  be  homelier,  is  aware  that  our  worsted 
stores  would  never  flourish  did  not  the 
pretty  German  girls  patiently  give  their 
time  and  taste  to  teach  the  stitches  and  se- 
lect the  colors,  and  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  the  want  of  knowledge 
which  has  kept  flowers,  with  their  **  sun- 
ny light  and  ennobling  influences,"  from 
our  rooms,  instead  of  a  non-appreciation 
of  their  beauty.     Now  I  know  why  my 
Camellia  buds  stayed  so  long  in  statu  quo, 
I  gave  them  water  once  a  fortnight,  for  fear 
that  I  might  come  under  the  head  of  that 
class  of  ladies  who  fed  and  watered  their 
plants  to  death.    I  shall  now  know  what 
to  do  with  my  poor  rose  bush  that  ciune 
from  the  florist's  last  winter  so  full   of 
bloom,  and  has  nary  a  bud  now,  and  I  have 
new  courage  to  grow  some  violets.    I  mean 
to  have  six  roses  instead  of  one,  and  a 
pink  and  red  Camellia,  besides  my  'white 
one.    I  shall  try  new  seeds,  bedding  plants , 
and  shrubs,  not  minding  cost  or  trouble,  if 
snccess  such  as  a  woman  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect crowns  my  efforts.     Remember,  my 
dear  friend,  this  is  strictly  confidential ; 
for  if  I  should  not  sncceed  I  may  not  Teish 
the  world  to  know  I  am  too  stupid  to  un- 
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d«reiukd  things  so  plain  that ' '  he  that  runs 
may  read." 
Tours  truly.  Woman's  Riobts. 


in  this  book  are  characteristic  of  Messrs. 
J.  E.  Tiiton  &  Co. 


NnoBBOR  Jaokwood. — ^A  novel  by  J.  T. 
Trowbridge.  Published  by  J.  £.  Tiiton  k 
Co.,  Boston.    Price  91.75. 


LiTTLB  Rbbxl. — A  very  well  written 
story  for  children.  Published  by  Messrs. 
J.  E.  Tiiton  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Price  75 
ceDts. 


Wax  FmniT  akd  Flowers,  and  how  to 
make  them.  Published  by  J.  £.  Tiiton  k 
Co.,  Boston.  ?rice  $1.50.  This,  work 
gives  carefully  prepared  and  illustrated  in- 
Btmction  in  the  art  of  making  wax  flow- 
ers and  fruit,  with  new  methods  of  sheet- 
ing wax  and  modelling  fruit.  It  treats  the 
subject  in  a  thorough  and  concise  manner, 
and  is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  department 
of  Art,  enabling  one  with  study  and 
care  to  become  an  expert.  Making  wax 
flowers  is  not  only  first  rate  practice  for 
those  who  desire  to  become  practically 
acquainted  with  the  form,  color,  and  ar- 
rangement of  flowers,  but  is  a  profitable 
pursuit  in  a  money  point  of  view.  The 
typographical  skill  and  beauty  displayed 


LowBB  Canada  Aobiculturist. — ^Pub- 
lished at  Montreal,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  J.  Perrault,  member  of  the  Provincial 
Parliament,  and  of  the  agricultural  schools 
of  Grignon,  Seine,  and  Oise,  France,  and 
of  the  imperial  Zoological  Society  of  Paris, 
&o.  This  paper  appropriates  regularly 
whole  pages  of  the  copyrighted  articles 
of  the  Horticulturist,  even  to  the  Monthly 
Calendar,  without  the  slightest  credit. 


CountstObntlemam. — ^Published  weekly, 
16  pages  quarto,  by  Luther  Tucker  k  Son, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  $2.50  instead  of  $2  per  an- 
num. As  this  sterling  agricultural  journal 
has,  we  were  going  to  say,  raised  its  price, 
but  such  is  not  really  the  case,  we  shall 
hereafter  require  four  dollars  to  be  sent  to 
us  when  clubbing  with  our  magazine.  The 
price  of  the  Country  Gentleman  should  have 
been  made  $3.00,  and  at  this  price  should 
be  seen  upon  the  table  of  every  Farm  House 
in  the  land.  We  commend  it  to  all  as  a 
Journal  of  great  merit  and  a  profitable  in- 
vestment for  every  one  who  cultivates  the 
soil. 


Correspondence. 


Pow  HsiniT,  N.  Y.,  June  10, 1864. 

EorroB  of  thb  Hobticultubist  :  In  your 
Jooe  number  I  notice  your  correspondent, 
*'Pratiquer,"  says  he  wants  to  be  enlight- 
eoed  in  regard  to  the  Adirondac  grape,  its 
origin,  hardiness,  ^c,  and  whether  I  or 
anj  of  my  family  have  set  out  any  vines 
on  that  strip  of  ground,  kc.;  and  he  says, 
"  I  have  examined  the  leaf  of  the  plant 
ient  out  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and  must  say  that 
to  me  it  has  the  appearance  of  the  Yitis 
Vmifera." 

i  win  answer  briefly. 

The  narrative  given  by  Mr.  Bailey ,when 
be  first  introduced  the  Adirondac  to  the 


public,  of  its  discovery  and  supposed  ori- 
gin, is  a  true  statement,  as  I  gave  the  facts 
to  him  at  the  time;  and  no  subsequent 
facts  have  come  to  n^y  knowledge  to 
change  my  belief.  As  to  its  hardiness,  I 
will  say  that  fact  related,  of  the  young 
shoots  killing  back  the  first  winter,  I  do 
not  regard  as  evidence  of  its  being  less 
hardy  than  Isabella,  Delaware  or  Concord; 
for  I  have  never  found  a  yearling  vine  of 
either  of  these  kinds  to  stand  the  winter 
here.  It  is  my  practice  to  cover  my  vines 
for  winter.  I  give  the  Adirondac  no  bet- 
ter protection  than  the  others,  and  have 
observed  no  diflference  in  regard  to  the 
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hardiness.  I  have  planted  no  Tines  in  the 
unmediate  T^cinity  of  the  original  Adi- 
rondac. 

In  your  reply  yon  give  hearsay  informa- 
tion which  might  he  important  if  true, 
hat  it  is  deficient  in  that  essential  qnality. 
Mrs.  Witherhee  did  not  raise  it  in  a  pot 
from  seed  taken  from  a  raisin;  nor  had  she 
anything  to  do  with  its  production;  and  it 
is  not  true,  as  you  have  fwrUur  learned^ 
that  these  faeis  have  been  known  from  the 
heginnmg  to  those  intereeted. 

Please  he  kind  enough  to  give  the  truth 
the  same  circulation  as  you^have  given  to 
the  error. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  6.  WlTBEBBBB. 


NoBFOuc,  Conn.,  June  2, 1864. 
BnroB  Horticulturist  : 

Dear  Sir:  Permit  me,  through  your  col- 
umns, to  give  the  result  of  my  experience 
thus  far,  with  the  Adirondac  vine,  to  the 
publio.  I  have  now  had  about  fifty  vines 
through  two  winters  and  one  summer. 
With  me,  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
State,  and  one  of  the  coldest  towns,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy.  I  find  it  a  vigorous 
grower,  and  never  a  leaf  yet  has  shown 
the  least  mildew.  Perhaps  you  will  call 
me  an  interested  party ;  but  I  have  just  the 
same  amount  of  interest  in  the  lona,  Isra- 
eUa,  Greveling,  &c.,  and  no  more. 

A  gentleman  in  Norwich,  Ct.,  writes  me 
that  he  fruited  the  Adirondac  last  season, 
and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  it,  say- 
ing that  in  his  opinion,  '4t  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  hardy  grapes.'*  I  can  not  see 
why  the  Adirondac  should  not  be  permitted 
to  have  a  fair  tnal,  and  prove  its  good  or 
had  qualities,  without  such  effort  being 
made  to  prejudice  the  public  against  it  in 
advance.  Tours,  J.  W.  Cokr. 

Whitb  Hall,  III.,  June  1, 1864. 
Mb.  Editor  : — Seeing  many  articles  from 
western  grape  growers  disparaging  the 
claims  of  the  Delaware  grape,  I  have 
thought  to  give  you  my  experience,  as,  so 
far,  it  differs  so  materially  from  most 
others.     The  spring  of  1863  I  procured 


one  hundred  and  twenty^five  Delaware, 
(one  year  old,  small  roots.)  Daring  the 
dry  summer  I  lost  a  few  vines,  the  fault 
being  in  the  vines.  From  the  rest  I  ob- 
tained an  average  growth  of  five  or  six 
feet  of  good,  well-ripened  canes  ;  cut  tilem 
back  in  November  to  about  four  eyes,  and 
covered  them,  except  a  few,  which  I  left 
uncovered  to  test  them.  We  bad  a  severe 
winter,  thermometer  sinking  to  28  degrees 
below  zero.  I  foimd  my  Dela wares  all 
right,  even  those  left  exposed.  Rebeccas 
also  stood  the  test.  Another,  supposed  to 
be  the  Anna,  was  not  injured.  Diana, 
Herbemont,  Hartford  Prolific,  Isabella,  Ca* 
tawba,  and  several  other  varieties  killed 
to  the  ground,  where  uncovered. 

At  this  writing  my  Delawares,  growing 
two  canes,  have  made  from  three  to  four 
feet  growth,  and  are  setting  from  two  to 
six  clusters  of  grapes.  They  are  remark- 
ably vigorous  and  healthy— as  much  so  as 
any  of  some  eight  varieties  grown  by  me. 

I  will  give  you  some  results  in  futore. 
B.  G.  CoLvn. 


Elsah,  Jersey  Co.,  HI.,  Jan.,  1864. 
Editor  HosnouLTURXBT, — We  have  had  a 
very  pleasant  week  at  the  Missouri  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  show  of  Wines  was 
unusually  large,  and  by  experienced  tssters 
the  vintage  of  1863  was  pronounced  to  be 
of  the  very  best  quality.  The  Committee 
on  Wines  proceeded  to  classify  the  wines 
as  follows :  White  Wines,  Red  Wines, 
Mixed  Wines,  and  Sweet  Wines.  Of  the 
White  Wines,  "Delaware"  was  pro- 
nounced best,  one  sample  only  competing 
with  other  wines  of  this  class.  Red 
Wines,  **Clinton"  best,  though  we  had 
some  samples  of  "Norton's  Virginia"  that 
were  hard  to  beat.  Mixed  Wines,  a  wine 
made  from  equal  parts  of  "Concord"  and 
**  Norton's  Virginia,"  was  pronounced  of 
excellent  quality,  and  holds  out  induce- 
ments for  others  to  experiment  in  this  way. 
Sweet.  The  "Cunningham"  was  an  ex- 
cellent *  'sweet  wine,"  suited  to  the  palates 
of  the  ladies.       Tours  truly, 

JaMIS  B.  SffABR. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  AND  DIGNITY  OP  COUNTBY  LUf^. 

WB-hewr  »  great  deal  of  vague  and  loose  -—whai  ihejftnay,  are  obKged'to  reBOrt  to 

talk  ttbotit  the  beauty  of  the  Country  and  hotels  and  summer  boar^iig  'keiuses,  wkere 

the  iMigltt0  oi  Co0imtT  Liviho  aniong  they  are  necessarily  deprived  of  m^y  of 

peraonB  who  h»ve  had  very  little  ezperidnee  the  comforts  of  home,  such  as  adequiate 

of  thft  latter  and  who  possess  vel^  little  house-room  and  comfortable  privacy  and  ' 

capa^iy  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  wmer.  retirement.    And  sttll,  notwithstanding  all 

It  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  iasmn  or  these  privations  and  discomforts,  they  return 

custom  for  the  better-to-do  class  of  our  to  thcir  city  homes  in  the  autumn  much 

eitiseiia  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  season  benefited,  on   the   whole  '  and  in  various  ' 

either  at  the  sea-aide,  or  in  the  upper  coun-  ways,  by  their  raid  into  the  rural  districts.  ' 

try;  and  with  many  of  them  this  custom  But  this,  we  take  it,  is  not  what  is  meant; 

has  beoomea  necessity,  and  positive advaj^  by  country  living;  nor  is  there  in  these  in*- 

tagea  aoenie  to  them   physically,   if  nm  stances  any  real  appreciation  of  the  mean- 
morallyt  in  the  change  of  air,  objects  of  in^ng  or  dignity  of  Countiy  Life.    To  appre^  • 

terestt  and  modes  of  living.    Considerations  date  them,  one  must  Uve  in  the  country , 

of  health,  ailso,  induce  many  Ismilies  to  re-  wj^  all  the  appliances  and  comforts  of  Jmme 

pair  to  the  country,  where  the  children,  about  him;  not  as  a  visitor  or  an  occa-* 

eraaoMipaled  from  many  of  the  city  re-  sional  sojourner,  but  as  one  *<to  the  ttanor 

stnusta,  and  let  loose  to  a  wider  range  of  bom." 

the  finse  air  and  bright  -sunshine,  undoubt-  It  is  not  impossible,  we  fiilly  compr^end, 

edly  thrive  better,  in  every  way,  than  they  for  the  citizen — ^the  habitui  <^  pavements  ■ 

could  possibly  do  in  their  narrower  city  and  avenues — ^to  enjoy  in  brief  and  occa- 

hemea.                                                          -  sional  visits,  the  beauty  abd  freshness  of 

Moat  of  this  large  class  of  our  citizens  the  country,  and  his  enjoynient  is  not  merely 

who  go  wmdering  up  and  do>m  at  watering  poetic  and  ideal.    With  true  and  profound 

pla^est  fashionable  mountain  resorts,  and  appreciation  he  looks  upon    . 

rural  s^aliuionaf  ^'seeking  rest,  and  finding''  *< the  akiet,  the  donds,  the  fields, 

Mmttm'u ,  ■ecwitt»c  to  Act  of  Cosfrao,  lo  the  3re«;li!«4,  by  Gao.  E.  ft  T.  W.  Wooowau,  In  the  Cleik'«OfBc«  of  the  WMigt 
ODvit  or  ihc  Called  atalM.  for  the  floatfaenk  niitrict  of  Kftw  York.  ' 

August,  1864.  15 
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The  happy  Tioleto  hiding  ftom  the  roacU, 
The  primroflea  ran  down  to,  carrying  gold, — 
The  tangled  bedgerowB,  where  the  cowb  piiih  out 
Impatient  horag  and  tolerant  cbnming  mouths 
'Twixt  dripping  ash-bonghs, — bedgeiowB  all  alive 
With  birds  and  gnats  and  large  white  batteiflies 
Which  look  as  if  the  Ifay-flower  had  caught  life 
And  palpitated  forth  upon  the  wind. 
Hills,  Tales,  woods,  netted  in  a  silver  mist; 
Farms,  granges,  doubled  np  among  the  hillsi 
And  cattle  grazing  in  the  watered  vales, 
And  cottage-chimneys  smoking  from  the  woods, 
And  cottage-gardens  swelling  everywhere, 
Conftised  with  smell  of  orchards." 

And  aeeing  and  feeling  all  this,  he  enjoys 
it  with  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  channing 
and  tran$e«i|d0nt  in.  nature,  fully  sympathis- 
ing with  the  gentle  poet,  and  comprehend- 
ing with  her  that  '*  €rod  is  with  us  on  the 
earth,'*  and  that  the  richest  gifts  of  His 
hand  are  to  he  found  where  He  has  most 
profusely  hestowed  thaint  in  the  broad,  open 
and  smiling  country. 

But  to  know  how  to  lire  in  the  eountry 
is  quite  a  diffetfent  thing,  and  sure  we  are 
that  it  aceords  ivith  the  experience  of  many 
a  maxL  vhp  has  abandoned  the  busy  marts 
of  trade  for  the  delights  of  a  eountry  home, 
that  in  this  matter  '^ignorance  is"  not 
"bliss." 

There  are  certain  conditions  necessary  to 
the  due  enjoyxoient  of  life  in  the  country 
whiioh  ought  not  to  be  overk^oked  by  those 
who  propose  to  retire  from  business. — 
Among  these  ve  may  mention  two  as  abso- 
lutely essential — society  and  adequate  em- 
ph^yment. 

We  haye  inherited  from  our  English  an- 
ce4ry.alove  for  rural  employments  and  a 
tsjrte.for  rural  beauty.  The  sueoeseful 
statesman*  {Mofessional  man.  merchant, 
tradesman  and  mechanic, — all  look  forward 
to  the  period  when  they  can  retire  from  the 
more  absorbing  duties  of  their  callings,  and 
in  eommunioD,  with  nature,  enjoy  that  re- 
pcNve  with  which  they  have  long  desired  to 
crown  their  dedming  years.  But  there  are 
social  aaturesv  and  they  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  the  delights  and  incitements  of 
social  iiitepeoiurse.  Set  these  men  down  in 
a  retired  country  home,  surrounded,  if  you 
will,  trith  an  that  is  lovely  and  picturesque, 
or  grand  and  sublime,  in  scenery*— woods, 


streams,  mountains,  valleys — ^a  perfect  Ar- 
cadia— but  without  the  charms  of  society  to 
which  they  have  been  used,  and  even  the 
glorious  country,  with  all  its  beauty  and 
inspiration,  will  soon  become  dull  and  pro- 
saic. Books  are  a  great  resource  for  culti- 
vated minds.  Literature  affords  many  in- 
spirations and  gratifications.  But  all  these 
charms,  even^  will  become  wearisome  and 
insipid  without  congenial  society,  the  sym- 
pathy and  friendly  attrition  of  other  minds 
with  our  own.  But  the  seclusion  of  the 
country  does  not  imply,  of  necessity,  the 
absence  of  society;  if  it  did,  it  would  be 
manifestly  unsuited  to  the  most  enltivaUHi 
minds.  All  over  the  land  there  are  neigh- 
borhoods where  this  genial  and  agreeable 
social  intercourse  may  b%  enjoyed.  Let  the 
man,  then,  who  is  seeking  a  comfortable 
country  home,  provide  that  these  refine- 
ments and  gratifications  of  social  life  shall 
not  be  wanting.  Pure  air,  Wight  sonshinie, 
flowing  streams,  breezy  hill-tope,  ehanniog 
reaches  of  landscape,  excellent  roads,  trees, 
flowers,  fruits — ^the  whole  garmture  and 
glory  of  the  perfect  country — are  all  good 
and  desirable,  but  to  every  mind  capable  of 
appredatiog  and  loving  these  things,  society 
is  an  indispensable  need.  Even  at  the  feet 
of  the  Delectable  Mountains*  (»  in  the 
**  Plain  of  Jordan  that  was  well-watered 
everywhere,  even  as  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,"  we  must  have  friends  about  us  to 
share  our  pleasures,  to  sympathise  in  our 
tastes,  and  to  enjoy  wiih  us  the  delights  of 
home. 

Not  less  neadfiil  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
rural  life  is  suitable  employment,  which 
shall  absorb  a  due  proportion  of  our  tirne^ 
and  impose  a  due  burden  of  care.  There 
are  two  mistakes  t<i  which  men  of  active 
lives  are  liable  on  their  retirement  into  the 
country.  One  is  in  providing  nothing  to 
do,  and  the  other  is  in  laying  out  too  large 
an  amount  of  work.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  somewhat  ambitiousw  We  have 
never  had  in  our  employment  a  raw  lad 
from  the  Green  Isle  who.  did  not  profess  to 
understand  any  and  all  kinds  of  work,  or 
who  would  acknowledge  his  ignorance  of 
the  uses  of  any  implement  or  tool  of  hua- 
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handry,  eren  if  it  happened  to  l>e  yester^  around  his  own  heairtli-Btonet  «nd  in  the  in- 

dajS   prodnet  of  the   Inventive    Yankee  terohange  of  loving,  manly  charities  and 

bram — and  we  have  had  some  experience  social  sympathies.    Country  Life,  if  rightly 

with  this  worthy  class  of  ahle-hodied  men  comprehendedi  has  a  serious  significance 

of  fresh  importation.    The  home-hom  na-  and  an  exalted  dignity.      **To  those  in 

liTe  American  is,  in  that  respect,  very  like  whose  nature  is  implanted  a  sentiment  that 

the  foreign-hom.    Your  New  York  mer-  interprets  the  tender  and  the  loving,  as 'well 

chant  or  meehanic,  who  has  heen  employed  as  the  grand  and  suhlime  lessons  of  the 

an  his  life  with  eotton-hales  and  their  pro-  universe,"  a  country  life  is  **alife  fiiH  of 

dncts,  or  with  hrown  stone  and  mortar,  re-  joy  and  heauty  and  inspiration." 

tires  to  the  country  and  coipmences  farming  And  there  is  no  land,  we  helieve,  on 

on  a  large  scale.     He  knows  little  or  noth-  which  the  hlessed  sun  shines   in  all  his 

iogr  of  the  composition  of  soils,  or  tihe  course,  more  beautiful  than  oope,  with  l»r- 

Mtnre  ef  seeds,  or  the  laws  of  vegetatioui  ger  capabilities  for  that  excellent  ciiltnr0t 

He  naqr  have  had  some  experience  with  which  will  secure  suitable  county  h«me9 

stocks  in  Wall  street,--Bulls  and  Bears,-^  for  the  American  gentleman.    We  have,  aet 

Iwt  predoos  HtUe  with  farm  stock,  except  yet,  only  begun  to  devetop  these  inexhiuKLS- 

throngh  the  medium  of  Washington  Mar-  tiblc  resources'.    Our  rural  improvements, 

ket.    He  is  over-confident  of  his  agricul-  our  landscape  gardening,  our  domestic  em- 

tnral  aptitudes  and  abilities.    He  under-  bellishments,  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy, 

tokes  too  much.    He  produces  grain  and  England,  with  her  hundreds  of  years  of 

TPgrtables  and  other  ferm  products  at  goU  careful  and  expensive  cultivation,  herexqui- 

prices;    they   bring  in  market   greenback  Bite  taste  in  rural  art,  her  immense  wealth 

prices.    Hisfiirmuigisnotaprofitablespec-  o^t^©  comparatively  few  landed  proprietors, 

ulation,  estimating  it  by  money  values,  or  which  is  freely  and  hivishly  expended  in 

by  the  sadi&ction  it  brings  hmi,  or  by  any  keeping  up  and  improving  her  country  es- 

nther  standard,  and  he  becomes  disgusted  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  before  any  other  land  in  the 

with  the  whole  thing,  and  concludes  that  beauty  and  perfection  of  her  country  homes. 

rh^  country  is  a  humbug,  that  country  life  Years  and  improving  taete  in  rural  affairs 

W«  no  dignity,  and  its  -only  meaning  is  "^"^^  <^«  '""^^^  ^^^  ^'  ^  ^^^^  ^**  ^^^ 

**vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  realized  in  the  few  years  past.     With  the 

And  Mi  estimate  is  correct,  m  for  a.s  he  ^''rtoration  of  the  peace  and  integrity  of  our 

i*  hhnMlf  concerned.     He  has  made   an  land-for  which  she  has  our  earnest  prayers 

norniona  mistake,  and  the  best  thing  he  -^^^^^  ^"^  anticipate  what  may  be  jwcom- 

rtn  do  ia  to  sell  off  his  extra  five  hundred  P^^^^^*^  "^  ^^«  C4>miiig  t^-enty  years,  by  re- 

•cr«,  turn  his  full-blood  stock  into  Ten-  uiembering  what  has  been  done  m  the  past 

Forties,  discharge  his  numerous  staff  of  Irish  ^^^  decades. 

fimners,  subscribe  to  the  Horticulturist,  "  Who  ever  lives  troe  life,  will  love  true  Jove, 
and  confine  Ws  atteatlon  to  the  "fiirm  of  I  l«wrt{o  love  that  E»gl«id    Very  ofl. 

.              n  ^    V.               «^.       ^        i_.      ^  Before  the  day  was  bom,  or  Otherwise 

teBams'    he  has  remainmgfrom  hisorig-  Throtighi^cret  windings  of  the  afternoons, 

9al  domain,  and  employ  his  time,  and .  the  i  threw  my  hnnten  off  and  plunged  mysfelf 

labor  of  his  one  faithful  man-servant,  in  Attong  the  deep  hills,  as  a  hunted  Mag 

«altivating  flowers  for  his  wife  and  daugh-  Wfll  take  the  wateis,  shSveriw  with  Ae  fi»r 

,^^       J  ^  .  .^                    1     *-     V      '      A.  And  piMion  of  the  course.    And  when,  at  last 

t^,andn«singp«i8  and  strawbemes  fbr  Esca^-^  many  a  grUn  slope  built  on  slope 

the  New  York  market.     He  jnust  have  em-  Betwixt  me  and  the  enemy's  house  behind, 

ployment  for  his  hands  and  for  his  mind,  l  daied  to  rest,  or  watider,-^like  a  lert 

MHi  fentres  for  ^is  social  sentiments  and  Made  sweeter  for  the  step  upon  the  gia«,— 

air^ions.    He  may  have  all  these  with  his  And  ^w  the  ground's  ^8^^  dm^l^m^u 

k         •.           »       JL                .       t.      *  *i  lAfl  if  God's  finger  touehed  but  did  not  press 

W  his  garden,  his  grapenes,  his  Btable,  ^^^^g  EngSiid!)  such  an  up  and  down 

w»  poidtry-yaiil,  his  flilh-pond,  his  ^og-  of  veidure,— nothing  too  much  of  up  or  down, 

fennel,  m  his  modest,  wellnraleoted  lihfary,  A  ripple  of  hmd^  acioh  lUtie  MUb,  the  «ky 
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Cao  lUnp  U>  tenderly  md  |be  wbea^elcU  diinb ; 
Soch  nooks  of  Talleyct,  lined  with  orcbisee, 
Fed  faVL  of  noises  by  invisible  Btreanm; 
And  open  pastares,  wbere  jou  Bcarcely  tell 
White  dainerfrom  white  dew, — at  mtervaUi 
The  ATtbte  oaks  and  eho-txMB  atanditif^  ont 
Salf-poiaed  upon  their  prodigy  of  shade, — 
I  thought  my  lather's  land  was  worthy  too 
Of  being  my  ShakBpeare'a." 

Such  are  the  pictures  of  English  seeuery, 


aad  the  intimatioofi  of  English  U&t  whieh 
are  presented  by  the  poets.  The  years  may 
oome  vfheia  American  literaturet  moved  by 
like  inspirations,  and  furnished  with,  as  ex- 
alted themes*  shall  chant  to  listening  ears 
in  numbers  as  sweet  as  these*  the  beauties 
of  American  Undscapes,  and  the  happiness 
of  American  Rural  Life. 


COLD  GRAPERIES  FOR  CITY  LOTS. 


Wb  ilTnstilAte  this  month  three  graperies, 
designed  and  constructed  by  us  for  Mr.  John 
H.  Sherwood  of  this  city,  which  are  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  first  erected  in  New  York 
as  an  elegant,  substantial  and  attractive  ad- 
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dition  to  three  very  superb  palatial  resi- 
dences on  Murray  Hill,  near  dth  Avenue. 
These  latter  are  buildings,  such  as,  in  style 
and  workmanship,  very  few  peraobs  in  this 
country,  outside  of  New  York,  have  seen, 


Fig.  1. — Perspective  View, 


and  such  as  but  few  of  the  first  class  builders 
of  New  York  are  competent  to  erect. 

Centsally  located  in  the  aristocratic  por- 
tion of  a  city  noted  for  its  wealth,  taste  and 
influence,  these  Grraperies  will  be  carefully 
watched  as  an  index  of  what  the  future 
may  do  in  the  increased  demand  for  houses 
on  city  lots  for  Horticultural  purposes. 

A  fiill  sised  lot  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  twent;^-five  fieet  wide  by  one  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  The  ground  attached  to  each 
dwelling  in  this  case  is  equal  to  two  full 
sised  loto,  being  twenty-five  feet  wide  and 


two  hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  dwellings 
front  on  Fortieth  Street,  behind  wfaieh  are 
the  yards,  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet ;  then 
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Fig,  2,— Plan, 

the  Graperies,  which  are  twenty-five  feet 
by  forty  feet;  then  the  coach  houses*  which 
front  on  and  are  entered  from  Thiis^ic-ninth 
Street,  thus  using  thewhcAa  space. 
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The  gmperies  are  iotended  to  be*  used,  The  fiuluice  to  receive  the  eun^sraj^  from  ita 

withottt  heat;  but  whenever  desirablet  heat-  nslog  to  its  setting  would  not  deter  us  oj^e 

iDg  apparatus  can  be  easily  iutroducedi  aud  moment  from  the  erection  of  a  horticultural 

the  grape   seaaoa  materially  lengthened,  building*    Those  who  grow  fruit  where  all 

For  praetical  pnrposea  only«  and  on  opea  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  success*  do 

i?roiijidst  it  would*  perhape^  haye  been  bet-  not  enjoy  the  same  pleasure  nor  attain  tiie 

ter  tohave  built  the  houses  lower;  but  as  same  skill  as  those  who  battle  with  difficult  , 

Kfapes  are  uanally  fruited  next  to  the  glasst  ties )  success  easily  acquired  has  not  the. 

the  prinoipal  objection  to  high  housea  for  same  value  as  that  success  which  is  reached 

jf^pe  onlture  is  the  extra  labor  in  getting  by  persistent  effort  against  adverse  circum- 

iptothe  vines  for  prunii^  and  training,  stances.. 

These  houses  are  purposely  l^uilt  higher  Unlike  tb^  garden  of  a  country  g^ntlemsA 

than  is  now  usuaU  to  give  &  finer  eflec^  that  .blossoms  and  fruits  and  passes  away  iu 

from  the  drawing-room  windows,  and  to  aseaso^,  the  horticultural  building  properly 

secare,  as  far  as  possible,  the  influence  of  heated  is  a  perpetual  pleasure  a  garden/ tiie 

the  son's  rays.  year  around ;  vegetables  and  ,fruit  and  ^oy^eu^ 

By  the  use  of  ghisa  houses  on  city  lots  follow  each  other  without  inteifmission. 

Buioh  enjoyment  nay  be  had  by  all  who  Very.onuch  is  due  to  the  foresight  aud 

have  a  desire  to  spend  their  time  in  grow-  energy  of  Mr.  Sherwood^  in  inaugurating 

ing  fine  fraits  and  flowers.    Pot  vines  and  the  introduction  of  horticultural  ptruclures 

trees  condense  a  vineyard  and  orchard  into  of  tJiis  class  in  New .  Yorkt  .  |Faw  geqtle- 

» wonderfully  small  space,  and  border  vines  men  of  wealth  have  hafi  the  same  opporr 

rieid  a  harvest  of  glorious  fruit  that,  sur*  tunityy  and  few  less  would  have  th^  courage 

prises  all  not  aoeustomed  to  seeii^  and  eat*  to  take  tha  .first  bold  step  in„  this-^  matter, 

hu?  such  luxuries.    Our  city  lots,  with  mre  It  eannot,  however,  by  horticultmiiatay,  1^ 

<^xeeptioiis,  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth,  looked  upon  asi  an  experiment,  howeyer 

under  glass,  ^  gr^ses  and  orchard  fruit,  and  much  those  inexperiencjed'  in  such  xna^rs 

the  Uatiug  oi  vegetables.    There  are  many  may  be  disposed  to  criticize, 

of  tbetn  somewhat  shaded  during  portions  i»f  Wp  are  sure  that  Mr.  Sherwood  has  done 

tli<>  day,  yet  the  better  proteetion  is  some-  something  that  will  advanpe  the  cause  of 

thiQ^  of  a  compensation,  and  besides  that*  Horticulture,  aud  equally  sure  that  he  ^ill 

it  IS  lit  ill  an  open  qnestion  whether -sun-  be  su<*cei«8fd  in  the  result.    We  shall  ieel 

liffht  is  alone  eosetitial  in  perfecting  fruit;  much  interest  in  his  progress, 
darlight  iu  many  cases  does  pretty  well. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PARK  UPO^  IPtTBLTfc'TAStE.' 

Wehave  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  Park'  spect  we  believe,  the  Qei^tcal  Park  inunsur-' 
«'mbracing  an  area  of  eight  hundred  and  peaeed  by  any  of  the  magnificent  parks  of 
My-thrra  acres,  of  which  one  hundred  atid  the  same  size  in  £un»pe« 
!*^enty  aones  ia  water  surfiiee*  This  in-  .  It  is  o.nly  seven  years  siikcc^  thin  enterprise 
rlndes  the  two  Croton  Reservoirs,  one  of  was  undertaken,  7He  Boafd  of  Qon^nus** 
which  is  a  beantiful  artificial  lake«  coverings  sionerm  waa  organi9e4  in>tay%  18^.  . 
UM>rp  thas  a  hundred  aoree« — smaller  lakes,^  It  is. not  our  present  purpose  to. array  the 
vbieh  are  the  winter  skating  pondsi  oma^-  statisti^is  of  the  .CentmL  P^i^»  or.. to  entec 
loental  basitie  a|id  $kn)1s^  into  the  interesting  details  of  the  piogrefll^ 

The  natural  Borfaoe  of  these  grounds  was  and  management  of  the  Commission*  bflF. 
«•  brekeu  aad  varied  that  by  the  aid  of  ar-  which  such  beautiful  and  complete  reaulta 
^eialai^lianoeHf^rrrgrading,.  excavating  and  have  been  attained.  Such  detaila  WQul4  ^f* 
filling  in— the  most  }iictores%ue  and  chi^n-  updoubtedly^  matters  of  g];eat)  jntefe^f.tp  all 
iQg  offeota  have  been  produnie]!*    In  thia  ron  vif)^  are  concerned  with  the,{^og£Ee|iS  eif  n;ir, 
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ml  art  and  einbetfishment,  and  with  Tarioas  probably,  never  before  ezperienoad.  Hepos- 

departments  of  natural  seienee,  which  rnqst  sesses  a  real  love  of  nature  and  an  admira- 
be  embraced  sooner  or  later  in  the  plans  of  tion  of  the  varied  forms  of  beantj.     Bat 

the  Commission.  We  pro))ose  to  avail  onr-  this  sentiment  has  not  yet  been  developed 

selves  of  some  future  occasion  and  of  the  into  a  pure  taste,  for  want  of  opportnmtieti 

information  and  materials  which  have  been  and  means  of  cnhnre.    Here  be  finds  ez- 

*  kindly  proffered,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  amples  of  correct  taste.  If  he  owns  a  country 

sltetch  of  the  history,  development  and  re-  place  which  he  wishes  to  improve,  he  will 

suits  attained.    It  is  enough  for  our  present  oarry  away  from  the  Park  some  infofniialio& 

pui'pose  to  say  in  a  general  way,  that  the  which  will  be  available  in  laying  out  his  own 

improvements  have  been  designed  with  ex-  grounds.    He  will  learn  here,  without  effort 

quisifetaSite,  and  carried  out  witH  a  thorough-  or  study,  how  to  construct  hfs  roads  and 

ness  which  is  rarely  met  with  in  such  work  walks,  how  to  lay  down  his  lawns,  how  to 

in  oar  country.     l%e  avenues,  roads  and  plant  his  trees,  so  as  to  avoid  stiAiees  and 

walks,  the  bridges,  the  ornamental  struc*  formality,  how  to  arrange  his  shrubbery  and 

tures,  both  those  in  solid  material  and  the  flowers  in  such  way  as  to  secure  the  best 

more  perishable  rustic  work, — are  soneariy  effects.    Of  course  all  this  win  not  come  of 

perfect  in  design  and  execution  as  to  afford  a  single  visit  to  a  single  paik.    A  correct 

fittleoppoitunity  for  criticism.  The  planting  taste  is  not  so  easily  cultivated.     There 

has  been  done  in  so  thorough  a  manner  that  needs  be  an  observation  and  study  of  many 

very  few  trees  or  shrubs  &il  to  grow  with  good  models  as  well  as  the  perusal  of  good 

wonderful  thrift.    The  grouping  and  mass-  books  which  treat  of  the  principles  of  taste 

ing,  acc<mling  to  the  most  approved  prin-  and  of  landscape  construction  and  adom- 

ciples  of  park  and  landscape  culture,  may  ment.    But  every  visit  to  the  Central  Park 

be  r^rded  as  completely  suocessftil,  and  will  assist  in  the  formation  of  taate.    The 

the  Park  is  already  a  marvel  of  beauty.  thoughtful  man  who  really  loves  nature,  will 

The  point  of  view  from  which  we  choose  gather  hints  and  suggestions  on  every  ride, 

now  to  regard  this  subject,  is  the  influence  «»  he  rides  or  walks,  or  reposes  in  the  re- 

which  such  an  institution  is  likely  to  exert  freshing  shade,  and  he  will  go  home  to  put 

ujKin  the  culture  of  the  public  taste.  these  suggestions  into  practice,  on  a  limited 

According  tt)  the  last  published  Report  of  »«^«^  "><^«e^'  *»«*  ^^  ^^^  appUances  of 
the  Commissioners,  from  four  to  five  million  wealth  and  artistic  skill.  And  so,  on  the 
persons  visit  the  Park  every  year.  These  prio«pl*  of  imitation  and  emulation,  a  taste 
persons  are  of  all  conditions  of  lifeandfrom  for  rural  improvement  will  extend,  the  pleas- 
all  parte  of  the  country,  and  of  course  of  »nt  infection  will  spread  from  neighbor  to 
all  gni4e8.ofeduca«»op,aM  culture.  Every  neighbor,  and  the  whole  country  wiU  feel 
one  who  visits  the  city,  for  purposes  of  the  impulse  which  the  high  culture  of  the 
business  or  pleasure,  avalb  himself  of  the  Central  Park  has  given  to  rui*l  improve- 
opportUTiity  toetplore  the  Paric.    He  finds  ««nts. 

here  the  most  substantial  and  elegant  stmc-  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  Ihia  atato- 

tureH  and  the  highest  condition  of  cuHiva-  ment.    The  whole  history  of  rural  aAnrs  in 

tion  and  keeping.     The  laying  out  of  the  Ma  eountry  for  the  last  twenty  years,  riiows 

grounds,  ihe  planting,  the  variety  of  trees,  the  action  of  this  principle  of  imitation, 

plants  and'shralHi,  the  treatment  of  the  land-  Gkiod  models  in  architeoture, — in  aay  art, — 

aeape,  ^e  picturesque  features  of  the  sur-  nrast  improve  tiie  public  taste,  and  the  more 

foce,  the  intermingling  -of  rook  and  water  good  models  are  muhipHed  for  the  imitation 

aAd  green  turf,  of  evergreeti  and  dedduous  of  the  public,  the  more  rapid  wl)l  be  im- 

trses,  of  trailing   vines  and  low-growing  provement  in  refinement  and  culture.  There 

phtDlts, — an  these  arrest  attention,  and  ere*  is  wealth  enough  among  the  people,  and 

i^  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  whole  sub^  public  spirit  enough,  if  we  can  keep  the  im- 

JM  of  ftml  art,  such  as  'the  visitorhad,  pulses  to  progress  and  improvement  auffi- 
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dmtljutdye*  Wlio  can  doabt  the  influeaoe 
of  the  Central  Park  in  snppljing  these  iin- 
polaee  and  in  fomiahing  these  flEicilities  ? 

The  ehief  oeeupation  of  our  people  is 
the  cahiTation  of  the  soil,  and  the  products 
of  the  field  and  garden  and  forest  form  the 
grest  Tolume  of  our  expprts  and  the  basis 
of  our  internal  commerce  and  industry. 
Hortienltnre  is  already  an  important  interest 
among  us«  and  becoming  more  so  every 
jear  as  our  cities  increase  in  population  and 
the  demands  for  the  products  of  the  garden 
are  multiplied.  Improved  methods  for  the 
prodacUon  of  fruit*  vegetables  and  flowere, 
while  they  increase  the  supply,  barely  enable 
the  producer  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased 
demand.  There  is  a  ready  market  to-day 
in  any  of  our  cities,  for  hot-house  fruits,  at 
prices  which  would  have  astonished  our  most 
<ixtiavagant  predecessors,  grapes  and  peach- 
^  nectarines  and  apricots,  together  with 
A  large  variety  of  culinary  vegetables,  all  of 
vkieh  have  been  forced  under  glass  for  our 
euly  markets,  are  daily  found  upon  our 
tables,  while  in  the  one  item  of  cut  flowers, 
S8  we  have  shown  in  our  late  numbers,  the 


citizens  of  New  York  expend  thousands  of 
dollars  every  year. 

Certiunly  we  do  not  expect  the  Central  Park 
to  furnish  us  examples  of  this  sort  of  culture 
for  the  supply  of  our  table  luxuries.  But 
we  are  sure  that  the  best  and  most  approved 
methods  in  horticulture,  landscape  garden- 
ing, etc.,  which  are  there  exhibited,  will  not 
only  supply  us  with  practical  and  available 
knowledge  on  these  subjects,  but  will  largely 
cultivate  the  public  taste  for  these  elegant 
and  wholesome  pursuits,  and  stimulate  to  a 
healthful  competition.  Country  life  is  the 
perfection  of  living  to  the  happy  man  who 
knows  how  to  live  in  the  country,  who  has 
the  taste  and  the  knowledge  requisite  to  the 
enjoyments  placed  within  the  reach  even  of 
the  man  of  moderate  means.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Central  Park  upon  the  mind  and 
taste  of  the  millions  who  annually  visit  its 
refreshing  shades,  and  wander  by  its  beau- 
tiM  waters  and  through  its  charming  walks, 
filling  their  minds  full  of  images  and  thoughts 
which  will  revisit  them  again  in  visions  of 
beauty,  must,  assuredly  be  a  wholesome  ^4 
happy  influence  upon  the  public  ta«tef 


NEW  WHITE  NECTARINE. 


It  is  much  to  be  regrettedtihat  the  Nee-  vadon  in  the'<q[>en  air^  froan  its*  great  Uar. 
tarinshas  Imbii  almost  discarded  from  enki-  bility  to  atlack  from  the  cuiculio^  and  can. 
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"the  BortkuMurist. 


only  be  grown'  in  perfection  n^der  (B^lass, 
where  it  succeeds  even  better  th)ftn  the  peach. 


^Fif.  ^--SectUm. 


The  specimen  from  which  oxir  cot  was  made 
wad  handed  to  as  by  Isaac  Pullen«  Esq.,  of 
Hightfitown,  K.  J.,  grown  in  his  orchard 
house.  Though  not  of  Ittte  introduction,  it 
is  but  little  ktiOwn.  We  commend  it  to  all 
who  have  orchard  houses  as  one  of  the  best 
uf  the  nectarines,  both  In  quality  and  ap- 
pearance.   We  give  Downing's  deecription : 

The  New  Whit*  iw  the  finest  light-skin- 
ned variety,  ^nd  is  a  beautiftii  hardy  and 
excellent  nectarine,  bearing  abundant  crops. 
It  is  an  English  seedling,  raised  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Neate,  near  London. 

Leaves  with  reniform  glands;  fruit  rathifr 
large,  nearly  round;  skin  white,  wftb  oc- 
casionally a  slight  tinge  of  red  when  ex- 
posed; flesh  white,  tender,  very  juicy  with 
a  rich,  vinous  flavor.  The  stone  is  small, 
ripens  early  in  September ;  flowers  large. 


e;cclesiastical  architecture. 


Thb  subject  of  Church 'Architecture  is  of 
peculiar  interest  and  Importance,  not  only 
because  of  it^'cJonnection  with  the  general 
principles  of  art  and  taste,  and  with  the 
whole  matter  of  public  embellishments  but 
especially  as  it  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the<  riitee  and  oeremomes  of  the  Ghris^ 
tian  Ghurch.  It  is  the  dotyf  tborefore,  of 
every  person  who  has  anything  to  do  in  the 
erection  of  edifices  for  public  worship,  to 
make  himself,  at  least,  so  £ur'  acquainted 
with  the  general  principles  of  Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,  that  his  infliaence  and  exer- 
tions may  be  directed  judiciously,  and  in 
accordance  with  correct  taste,  so  that  in  the 
arrangement  of  a  struoture  designed  for 
sacred  purposes,  due  attention  may  be  paid 
to  its  being  properly  adapted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  solemn  services  of  religion. 

A  thoughtful  mind,  indeed,  must  be  sen- 
sible of  a  feeling  uf  melancholy  at  the  con- 
trast generally  exhibited  by  the  comparison 
of  most  of  our  modern  churches  with  the 
stately  piles  erected  in  t|ie  middle  ages.  In 
defiance  of  all  the  barbarous  mutilations 
and  additions  to  which  many  of  these  struc- 
tures have  been  subjected  Uom  tim/Q  to 
time^  they  still  retain  a  holy  and  vonfirable 


character — they  are  still  permanent  and  im- 
pressiTe  monuments,  bearing  testimony  to 
the  genius  and  piety  of  those  who  built 
.^heiii. 

Undoubtedly  the  motives  and  not  the  ac- 
tions of  men  should  always  be  regarded, 
and  so  even  the  sumptuoiw  and  lofty  cathe- 
dral may  not  be  a  more  aoeoptabte  oOering 
of  piety  than  the  plain  and  lowly  church, 
provided  its  poverty  is  the  result  of  limited 
means,  and  not  of  sordid  and  selfish  econ- 
omy. There  are  men,  perhaps,  who  would 
persuade  themselves  that  the  meanne^ss  so 
visible  in  the  structures  with  which  they  are 
concerned,  is  a  proof  of  their  superiority  t^ 
the  superstitious  notions  which  they  falsely 
attribute  to  the  ancient  builders,  f(»r  having 
devoted  much  time  and  labor  on  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  useless  anid  unnecessary 
ornament.  But  this  is  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  subject,  and  we  hope  and  trust  the  time 
is  not  very  fax  distant  when  the  importance 
of  church  building  will  be  duly  appreciated 
by  the  public.  .  There  have  already  been 
important  and  significant  movements  in  this 
direction,  in  various  'parts  of  the  country, 
withiA'the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  but 
we  believe  there  is  room  for  greater  im- 
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provcmentv  and  it  BhAll  be  our  purpose  to  tempt  to  make  them  appear  other  thwti'tihey 

do  what  we  ean,  eonsistently  with  our  posi-  really  are.    The  Mthfdl  htnlders,  eotiBeioUB 

tMo,  to  iMilitate  this  improvement.  of  having  exerted  theinselves  to  their  ut* 

Inlbnner  times  the  buildings  set  apart  most  ability,  seem  to  ha^  felt  that  tthy 

for  religious  purposes  were  generally  ereeted  false  pretensions  would  be  at  variance  With 

from  the  drawings  and  under  the  immediate  the  holy  character  of  the  service  to  whidi 

Bopcrintendenee  of  the  Eeolesiastios  them-  the  edifice  was  to  be  consecrated;  and  that 

selves,  who  sometimes  even  worked  as  com-  alone,  in  their  estimation,  would  invest  it 

men  laborers  for  the  love  they  bore  the  with  sufficient  majesty. 

aaoed  enterprise.    They  seem  to  have  been  The  solidity,  also  observable  in  the  con- 

auioiiB  that  the  effect  of  their   edifices  struction  of  the  religious  edifices  of  the 

•hould  contribute  to  increase  the  solemnity  olden  time,  harmonises  admirably  with  the 

of  the  services  for  which  they  were  erected,  purposes  for  which  they  .were  erected;  ap« 

for  they  were  aware,  as  is  said  by  Hooker,  pearing,  as  it  were,  to  intimate  that 

that  **  the  very  majesty  and  holiness  of  the         ,,«-      ,       ,     .  *    "    •  v  ui  i.^ 

,  ,        ^    ,  .  ,  .        1   ^  .V  .  They  dreamt  not  of  a  peruhable  hooee, 

place  where  God  is  worshipped,  hath  m  re-  y^^^  t^^  ^^1^  y^^^n 

gard  of-  US  grtet  virtue,  force  and  efficacy, 

for  that  it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to  stir  The  irregularity  of  medieval  builfotgs, 
«p  devotion,  and  in  that  respect,  no  doubt,  united,  as  it  frequently  is,  With  mtich  appa- 
bettcieth  even  our  holiest  and  best  actions  rent  complexity,  is  apt  to  make  a  mere 
a  this  kind."  superficial  observer  imagine  tbat  such  de- 

It  is  vain,  we  think,  to  expect  that  our  signs  are  not  the  result  of  that  considera- 
aMred  buildings  can  exhibit  ^e  same  pro-  tion  and  forethought  exhibited  in  the  works 
priety  and  beauty,  unless  they  are  designed  of  classical  antiquity^  But  this  conclusion 
in  rtnet  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  in-  is  very  far  from  being  correct.  For  al« 
tentionsof  the  services  to  which  they  are  though  "  Grothic  Architecture  adopted  forms 
appropriated.  Many  of  our  modem  places  and  laws  which  are  the  reverse  of  the 
of  worship^  in  consequence  of  their  capri-  ancient  ones,  it  introduced  new  principles 
eioos  and  inartistic  arrangements,  are  des-  as  fixed  and  true — as  foil  of  unity  and  har^ 
titate  of  ahnost  every  peculiar  character-  mony  as  those  of  the  previous  system." 
i^  of  a  house  of  prayer.  Instead  of  And  it  will  be  found  that  a  long  course  of 
poKessing  within  that  calm,  quiet  and  im-  the  most  attentive  and  reverential  study  is 
F^evive  aspect  which  tends  to  inspire  feel-  requisite  in  order  to  be  able  to  imitate  with 
iags  of  reverence  and  devotion  in  all  who  ftny  coivectness  the  stately  and  magnificent 
nter  their  sacred  walls,  the  whole  structure  edifices  that  were  erected  during  the  middle 
Itts  an  air  of  meanness  and  pretension  that  ftges. 

a  partieulairly  offensive,  and  at  the  same  The  poet  Coleridge  has  well  observed — 
tune  altogether  opposed  to  every  sound  "The  Greeks  reared  a  structure*  which,  in 
principle  of  Eodesiaetical  Architecture.  The  its  parts,  and  as  a  whole/ filled  the  mind 
wiiole  almoaphere  is  secular,  and  the  whole  with  the  calm  and  elevated  impression  of 
isflwaee  irreverential.  perfect  beauty  and  symmetrical  proportion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the  The  modems  also  produced  a  whble^*^ 
old  ehorehes  of  the  mother  land  is  often  more  striking  whole;  but  it  was  by  blend- 
oagnificent  and  imposing;  but  even  when  ing  materials  and  fusing  the  parts  to* 
of  a  plain  and  simple  description,  it  is  im-  gether." 

peacive  and  beautiful.  There  is  a  spirit  in  In  the  lofty  and  vast  cathedral  churches 
Uieir  venerable  walls,  and  a  reality  about  Christian  Architecture  reigns  supreme.  In 
th«r  structure  and  appointments,  that  is  these  immense  and  glorious  works  our  an- 
•Ivays  gratifying  and  satisfactory;  for  how-  cestors  never  spared  any  expense  or  labor 
vvcr  rode  may  be  the  materials  employed  in  for  their  perfection;  deeming*  rightly  enough, 
tfaor  conslnMtion,  there  is  never  any  at-  that  their  Qtmost  efforts  in  the  performance 
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of  inch  honorable  works  mast  fall  short  — we  mean  anch  as  really  deservefi  the 
immeasnrably  in  rendering  their  offerings  name — have  generally  been  oooasioned  by 
in  any  way  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  the  desire  of  producing  something  fine  or 
Divine  Majesty.  The  grandeur  of  design  novel.  How  often,  in  a  secluded  village, 
and  boldness  of  execution  displayed  in  many  where  a  simple,  unpretending  edifice  would 
of  these  structures,  may  indeed  be  termed  have  added  grace  and  interest  to  the  land- 
sublime,  while  the  mingled  feelings  of  awe  scape,  and  to  the  general  surroundings,  do 
and  veneration  with  which  they  always  in-  we  find  some  incongruous  pile  erected, 
spire  the  observer,  prove  them  not  alto-  which  in  no  respect  harmonises  with  the 
gether  unworthy  of  the  poetical  appellation  neighboring  scenery, 
of  *'the  petrifiictions  of  our  religion."  It  either  bears  no  resemblance  whatever 

The  great  charm,  indeed,  of  all  the  an-  to  the  ''shrines  of  ancient  faith,"  or  is  & 
cient  churches,  consists  in  their  possessing  tame,  mean  and  meagre  combination  on  a 
a  solemn  and  devotional  character,  which  at  small  scale,  and  with  inferior  material,  of 
once  distinguishes  them  from  every  other  the  various  features  of  the  grand  and  inag- 
dass  of  buildings,  so  that,  notwithstanding  nificent  cathedrals  which  were  built  for  very 
the  different  styles  and  variety  of  their  different  uses,  though  for  the  same  general 
arohiitecture,  they  have  a  certain  similarity  purposes.  These  fabrics,  from  their  im- 
of  appearance,  which  marks  in  a  very  sig-  mense  size  and  peculiar  arrangement,  are 
nificant  and  expressive  manner,  that  they  In  no  wise  fit  and  appropriate  models  for 
are  alike  dedicated  to  the  same  sacred  pur-  parish  churches.  Yet  they  must  be  tho> 
pose.  roughly  studied  and  comprehended  in  all 

These  venerable  structures,  on  account  of  their  wonderful  details  by  any  one  who 
the  many  sacred  and  interesting  associations  would  make  himself  competent  to  the  task 
connected  with  them,  as  well  as  on  account  of  designing  even  the  plainer  structures 
of  their  beauty  and  perfect  adaptation  to  which  are  needed  for  our  country  villages 
the  purposes  of  public  worship  andinstruc-   aud  larger  towns. 

tion,  are  the  best  and  most  appropriate  With  the  hope  of  returning  to  this  sub- 
models for  similar  structures  now.  And  to  jeet  in  our  future  issues,  we  shall  dose  this 
acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  elements  paper  with  some  extracts  which  will  be 
of  design  in  church  architecture,  and  to  found  both  instructive  and  euggestive. 
bring  about  that  "union  of  genius  with  im-  "The  contemplation  of  the  works  of  an- 
itation,"  whose  productions  shall  be  worthy  tique  art  excites  a  feeling  of  elevated  beauty 
of  being  compared  with  these  models,  it  is  and  exalted  notions  of  the  human  self;  but 
indispensably  necessary  that  these  beauti-  the  Gothic  Architecture  impresses  the  be- 
ful  monuments  of  medieval  art  should  be  holder  with  a  sense  of  self-annihilation,— 
studied  with  the  greatest  care.  he  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  work 

But  in  designing  a  church,  it  is  by  no  contemplated.  An  endless  complexity  and 
means  suffident  that  we  borrow  the  details  variety  are  united  into  one  whole,  the  plan 
of  an  old  building,  unless  we  likewise  pre-  of  which  is  not  distinct  from  the  execution. 
serve  its  general  proportions  and  dSstribu-  A  Gothic  Cathedral  is  the  petrifaction  of 
tion  of  parts,  upon  which  its  characteristic  our  religion." — Coleridge. 
effects  are  chiefly  dependent.  In  the  selec-  "If  the  science  of  our  ancestors  had  not 
tion  of  any  particular  style,  or  period  of  been  directed  and  animated  by  pure  taste, 
the  pointed  architecture,  it  is  also  of  great  high  feeling,  and  strong  religious  enthusi- 
importance  that  both  the  size  of  the  in-  asm,  they  would  not  have  handed  down  to 
tended  structure,  and  the  locality  where  it  us  a  series  of  monuments,  extending  nearly 
is  proposed  to  be  reared,  should  be  taken  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  will  be 
into  consideration.  Such  considerations  are  viewed  with  admiration  for  ages.  It  was  a 
often  entirely  disregarded.  But  the  mo8t  noble  idea  to  dedicate  to  the  service  of  the 
glaring  defects  in  nuNh^m  church-building  Infinite  Creator  a  temple,  apparently  indefi- 
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mte  in  its  extent,  through  which  the  eye 
mi^ht  range  without  disoovering  the  limit 
ormeasore;  and  the  skill  with  which  this 
idea  was  worked  out  meets  with  no  parallel 
in  thp  best  days  of  classical  art." — Petit* s 
Bfmarks  on  Church  Architecture. 

''It  has  heen  ohserved  as  a  circumstance 
full  of  meaning,  that  no  man  knows  the 
Dames  of  the  architects  of  our  cathedrals. 
Thfy  left  no  record  of  their  names  upon  the 
fabrics,  as  if  they  would  have  nothing  there 
that  fould  suggest  any  other  idea  than  the 
dory  of  that  God  to  whom  the  edifices 
wf-re  devoted  for  perpetual  and  solemn  wor- 
ship; nothing  to  mingle  a  meaner  associa- 
'v^o  with  the  profound  sense  of  His  pres- 
foep;  or,  as  if,  in  the  joy  of  having  huilt 
Him  a  house,  there  was  no  want  left  un- 
fdlfiUed,  no  room  for  the  question  whether 


it  is  good  for  a  man  to  live  in  posthumous 
renown.  But  come  to  the  mean  and  petty 
reconstructions  of  the  interior  of  our  paro- 
chial churches,  which  have  heen  effected 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  we  find 
that  they  are  bedauhed,  even  if  the  achieve- 
ment be  no  more  than  the  building  a  gal- 
lery, with  the  names  at  length,  and  often  in 
a  position  of  the  most  indecent  prominence, 
of  those,  not  whose  imaginations  devised 
the  work,  not  whose  hands  fashioned  it,  not 
whose  offerings  bore  the  cost ;  but  such  as 
have  held  some  temporary  parochial  office, 
as  have  been,  for  the  year,  of  the  unsightly 
work,  some  Fidenarum  Gabiorumque  potea- 
tasj  and  thus  have  been  enabled  to  gratify 
their  vanity  in  the  temple  of  God*" — Glad" 
stane^s  Chwch  Principles. 


BEURRE  GIFFARD  PEAR. 


We  do  not  illustrate  this  as  a  new  pear,  now  for  three  seasons  and  can  testify  to  its 
l)-at  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  Ama-   uniform  excellence. 

*Hure  to  it,  as  one  of  the  very  best  pears  of  Tree  a  straggling  grower,  requires  much 
lu  W'ftson.  If  picked  just  at  the  right  time  and  aareful  pruning  to  bring  it  into  a  proper 
and  house  ripened,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  shape.  Shoots  of  a  peculiar  reddish  color. 
any  of  the  early  pears.     We  have  fruited  it   Fruit  buds  long  pointed.   Ripens  10th  Aug. 


Fig.  1. — Section — Beurre  Giffard  Pear. 
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Grape  Growino  at  Nauvoo. — A  par- 
cel of  land,  consisting  of  120  acres,  lying  on 
the  north  side  of  Nauvoo,  was  sold  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  auction,  in  one,  two,  and  three 
acre  lots,  for  vineyard  purposes,  at  rates 
averaging  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre.  The 
grape-growers  of  Nauvoo  have  realized,  from 
their  past  year's  crop,  wine,  to  the  value  of 
$70,000.    A  number  of  grape-growers  in 


Nauvoo,  who,  five  years  ago,  had  no  income 
except  what  their  daily  labor  gave  them, 
now  have  stated  incomes  from  their  grape 
crops,  averaging  from  $1,500  to  $4,000  a 
year.  It  is  said  not  to  exceed  $125  per  acre 
to  trench  and  plant  an  acre  of  ground  with 
grapes,  and  the  third  year's  growth  is  usually 
good  for  400  gallons  of  wine  worth  $600.— 
jEx. 


Strawberty  Shaw. 
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STSAWBEKBT  SHOW  ON  THE  HUDSON.  AT  POUOHKEEPSIE. 


BY  W.  A. 


Sons  weeks  BiiMpet  H^  memben  of  the 
Hortieohoral  dab  in  this  dty  nwoWed  to 
hftTe  an  ezhibili^B  of  StrawberrieB  in  June. 
liBit  week  they  eanied  their  oommendable 
parpoae  into  ezeeotion.  They  exhibited 
▼imt  they  proposed — Straimhtarrits  in  all 
their  variety  of  eixe,  taetei  color  and  qual- 
ity. Competent  judges  pronouneed  it  a  rare 
show  of  tlda  deUeiona  fruit,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  are  satisfied  they  have 
4one  something  for  the  strawberry  cause, 
and  gratified,  an  honorable  desire  to  make  a 
saeceasful  and  handsome  show.  Certainly, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  the  kind 
sad  qun^ty  of  fruit  exhibited  last  week  in 
PoQghkeepsie.  Yet,  it  must  in  truth  be 
aid,  the  specimens  were  inferior  to  former 
jeais,  for  the  crop  itself  in  this  region  in 
quantity,  if  not  in  quality,  has  been  wholly 
behind  last  season.  The  drought  early 
sffeeted  it  and  limited  the  crop  largely. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  Club  to  open  the 
Show  of  Strawberries  in  their  Hall  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  public,  and  in  the  evening 
to  have  a  refinion  of  the  members  with  their 
friends.  People  might  look  at  the  delicious, 
tempting  frisut  during  the  day,  but  at  night 
the  **  tasdng  conomiUee  "  should  be  enlarg- 
ed, to  induce  all  the  members,  and  those 
they  should  invite,  to  join  in  this  fiftsciuat- 
ing  pastime.  To  tixe  Strawberriea,  it  was 
promised  Oreftm  ^ould  be  addedt  and  noth- 
ing more  need  be  said. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  Strawbeny  now 
eoltivated  was  found  upon  the  tables.  Not 
fax  from  a  hundred  plates  blushed  with  this 
delidons  fruit.  Some  hig^-piled  and^gush- 
bg  over,  and  others  with  a  few  choice  ber- 
ries of  such  magnitude  as  to  excite  credulity, 
hot  of  such  delicious  fiavor  as  to  draw  forth 
from  refined  tastes  and  lady  lips,  ^aculations 
hoth  extravagant  and  delightful.  The  fa- 
vorite seemed  to  be  the  ''Triomphe  de 
Gsnd,"  both  for  its  immense  berry,  its  de- 
hsiotts  fiavoc  andJts  generous  productive- 
nsBB.     No  premiums  were  offered,  but  a 


Committee  decidetl  that  the  best  specimens 
exhibited  were  the  "■  Triomphe  de  Gand," 
Wilson's,  Russell's,  Downer's  Prolific  and 
the  '*  Shaker  Seedling."  Mr.  Marshall, 
an  intelligent,  enterprising  Nurseryman  and 
fruit-grower,  exhibited  many  new  speci- 
mens. Among  them  the  Committee  found 
the  following : 

LACoNSTANTB-^fiweet,  but  not  high  fla- 
vored, good  size. 
Lady  Finger — a  favorite  berry  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  first  quality,  sweet 
firm  flesh,  large  size,  thimble  shaped. 
MAjaauEBiTE — solid  pulp,  not  high  fla- 
vored. 
CuTTBB's  Sbsdlinq — medium  size,  sweet, 

good  flavor. 
Downer's  Siseduno — a  fair  sized  berry 
and  good   flavor,  light  color  and   soft 
flesh. 
Jennt  Lind— sweet,  excellent  quaUty*  ear- 
ly, medium  size. 
Madame  Louise — hardly  ripe,  flavor  quite 
distinct   and   peculiar,  partly  white  in 
color. 
DeThury — ^ja»  quality,  superior  flavor. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above^  that  but 
few  of  ^the  old  &shioned  strawberries  find 
favor  in  this  region.  Many  of  them,  like 
the  Early  Scarlet  Burr's  New  Pine,  Black 
Prince,  Hovey's  Seedling,  and  others,  once 
so  popular,  were  exhibited,  but  the  *'  Tri- 
omphe," the  Wilson  and  the  Bussell  seemed 
to  have  largely  banished  them  from  public 
&vor.  That  Strawberry  which  will  com- 
bine size,  fiavor  and  productiveness,  is  the 
one  people  want;  and  when  found,  all  oth- 
ea  must  retire  before  it  with  intelligent 
cultivators.  Those  named  above  seem  to 
combine  largely  the  desired  qualities,  snd 
yet  perfection  has  not  been  reached.  Every 
year  new  seedlings  are  brought  out,  and  be- 
fore long,  the  small,  tasteless,  and  inferior 
berries,  that  even  now  are  cultivated  exten- 
sivelyt  will  be  thrown  aside  and  forever  re- 
pudiated.   Siae  has  been  reached,  but  want 
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of  entire  sweetness  may  be  urged  even  now  Show  of  Strawberries  was  a  success  beyond 
against  the  best  class  of  strawberries.  expectation,  while  the  floral  exhibition  was 
The  afternoon  was  enjoyed  by  the  public  elegant  as  it  was  attractive  and  beautiful, 
who  visited  the  Exhibition,  but  the  evening  The  Show  having  been  fully  examined  and 
culminated  in  a  crowd  of  professional  and  discussed,  the  -President,  (a  gentlemanly 
amateur  growers  of  this  delicious  firuit,  and  bachelor,)  announced  that  the  *^  forbidden 
their  lady  friends.  It  is  almost  unneces-  fruit "  was  no  longer  proscribed — ^it  would 
sary  to  remark,  that  while  the  gentlemen  now  be  offered  to  the  company.  Very  soon 
were  gathering  their  most  choice  and  deli-  huge  piles  of  delicious  strawberries  were 
cious  berries  for  the  show,  the  ladies,  with  circulating  among  the  gueets,  and  it  is  al- 
their  refined  and  elegant  tastes,  were  cul-  most  needless  to  say,  the  welcome  ice- 
ling  the  sweetest  flowers,  the  most  gorge-  cream  followed  in  abundance  in  close  prox- 
ous,  rare,  and  most  beautiful  of  shrubs,  to  imity.  Thus  this  beautiful  show  was  made 
decorate  the  tables  and  the  Hall.  Both  tributary  to  an  el^ant  taste  and  a  refined 
parties   were  eminently  successftd.      The  hospitality.   May  it  be  imitated  everywhere. 


THE  USE  OF  ORNAMENTS  IN  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING.— NO.  I. 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  although  perhaps  not  of  what  is  called  taste,  and  blaioned  with 
so  strictly  true,  **  that  beauty  unadorned  is  jewelry  ?  The  old  saying  here  holds  good 
most  adorned."  This  may  hold  good  to  a  with  emphasis ;  her  beauty  would  be  far  bet- 
certain  extent  in  the  instance  of  the  most  ter  off  unadorned ;  but  take  the  same  one, 
perfect  of  all  Nature's  beautiful  works,  a  and  let  her  be  decked  according  to  the  £es- 
beautiful  woman,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  thetics  of  dress,  with  a  moderate  show  of 
admit  that  even  in  this  case,  beauty  may  ornament  all  in  good  taste,  and  her  beauty 
not  be  enhanced  and  set  off  (so  to  speak)  will  be  of  the  striking  and  dazzling  order : 
by  the  use  of  chaste  and  proper  ornament—  the  tout  ensemble  is  perfect.  Thus  in  Land- 
so  in  other  works  of  beauty ;  a  fine  painting  scape  Gardening,  it  is  a  very  common  and 
for  instance,  not  only  loses  nothing  by  the  yet  a  sad  sight,  to  see  some  of  the  most 
surroundings  of  an  appropriate  frame,  but  beautiful  spots,  where  nature  has  given  large 
is  often  rendered  the  more  conspicuous  and  scope  to  the  artist,  completely  ruined  by  a 
appreciable.  display  of  vulgar,  bad  taste ;  nothing  studied 

The  use  of  ornament  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  but  how  to  crowd  the  place  with  ornament 
especially  in  the  Art  of  Landscape  Gardening,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  principles  of 
which  we  class  among  the  Fiiie  Arts,  is  not  art:  statuary  crowded  in  with  ludicrous  in- 
only  defensible,  but  is  practised  with  great  congruity  of  subject  and  fitness ;  classical 
success,  and  the  highest  skill  is  evidenced  in  vases  mingled  in  with  Chinese  structures* 
the  judicious  use  and  management  thereof,  rustic  with  finished  work ;  all  sorts  of  styles  . 
The  trouble  is,  however,  that  this  is  a  mat-  mingled  in  meaningless  companionship.  And 
ter  so  liable  to  abuse,  and  in  the  which  so  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  blunders  made 
little  judgment  and  skill  is  manifested,  that  in  this  regard.  The  first  great  principle  to 
we  are  disposed  to  cry  out  with  each  failure,  study  in  this  work  is  "  Unity  of  exprossion/* 
**  Away  with  your  ornament."  The  most  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  detailsof  the  work 
distinguished  beauty,  may  be  so  overlaid  should  be  in  such  relation  to  each  other  as 
with  ornament,  or  the  adornment  may  be  to  produce  a  harmony  in  the  whole ;  and  un- 
of  a  kind  so  meretricious  and  vulgar  as  to  less  this  effect  is  produced,  the  labor  is  in 
rob  the  object  of  all  its  pleasing  effects,  vain,  the  efi^ct  is  bad,  and  is  felt  even  by 
Thus,  to  go  back  to  our  type,  what  is  more  those  who  are  unable  to  point  out  where  the 
repugnant  to  our  appreciation,  than  the  ex-  deficiency  exists. 

hibition  of  a  beautiful  woman,  dressed  out       Another  principle  and  a  very  important 

in  glaring,  gaudy  colours,  ^thout  an  idea  one,  is  that,  in  introducing  ornaments,  the 
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greatest  eare  diould  be  observed  not  to  dis-  m&tter  what  ineongniity  there  may  exist 

play  than  to  sach  degree  as  that  they  should  among  them,  he  sees  them  only  with  the 

cease  to  be  subservient  to  the  scene ;  for  eye  of  a  parent,  and  with  him  they  are  sUl 

then  they  lose  tiiis  eharaoteristic,  and  by  at-  beautiful,  all  in  place.   The  stranger  knows 

tracting  an  undue  attention,  become  them-  nothing  of  this,  and  if  his  taste  be  instructed 

wives  iJie  principal.  he  views  the  whole  with  the  cold  eye  of  cri- 

The  proprietor  has  a  more  difficult  task  ticism.     It  is  best  then  for  the  proprietor  to 

in  the  disposition  of  his  ornaments  than  the  construct  or  procure  his  objects  of  adom- 

dLsiinterested  spectator  can  readily  appreci-  mentonly  ashe  may  require  them,  and  as  he 

Ate.    The  latter  judges  only  of  the  general  may  study  out  the  picture  slowly  and  with 

effect  in  viewing  the  whole,  not  knowing  judgment  with  the  enquiry,  first,  is  the  or- 

wh^  interest  the  proprietor  may  take  in  nament  needed  ?  and  secondly,  is  it  fit  or 

«iich  separate  article  of  ornament ;  they  may  appropriate  ?  will  it  enhance  or  belittle  the 

have  been  purchased  from  time  to  time  by  scene  ?     He  will  in  this  way  be  less  likely 

the  proprietor  with  strong  impressions  of  to  fall  into  vulgar  blunders,  and  will  not 

their  fitness,  and  with  a  special  attachment  only  save  his  money  but  what  is  often  of 

to  each  one.    He  displays  them  with  a  kind  more  consequence  than  money— disappoint- 

of  parental  pride,  they  are  his  pets,  and  no  ment  and  mortified  pride. 


THE  DELAWARE  AND  ADIRONDAC  GRAPES. 

BY  F.   G.  BBEHlf,  WATERLOO,  K.  T. 

It  is  with  surprise  that  I  see  the  pre-  Let  us  examine  the  Delaware  first,  as  to 
minm  for  the  best  Native  Grape,  '*  quality  growth.  No  grape  that  I  am  acquainted 
\o  Rule,"  has  been  given  to  the  Adirondac,  with,  or  have  heard  of,  has  been  so  many 
when  the  best  of  our  native  grapes,  the  times  propagated  over  and  over  again  from 
'* Delaware,"  was  competing  for  that  prize;  non-bearing  wood,  or  wood  taken  from  sin- 
and  how  a  committee  of  impartial  judges,  gle  eyes,  and  propagated  over  again  and 
who  profess  to  understand  fruit,  could  make  again,  thereby  destroying  the  constitution 
soeh  an  award,  and  do  it  impartially,  is  to  of  such  vines.  Such  are  the  difficulties  the 
me,  and  undoubtedly  to  a  great  many  of  the  Delaware  has  had  to  contend  with  during 
readers  of  the  Horticulturist,  a  mys-  its  dissemination.  Vines  that  were  propa- 
t^ry,  especially  to  those  who  have  both  gated  under  such  circumstances  will  make 
kinds.  I  hope  the  judges  who  made  the  a  slow  growth  at  first,  and  will,  if  well  at- 
award  will  publish  in  the  Horticulturist,  tended  to,  ultimately  recover  and  make  a 
or  some  Horticultural  journal,  the  points  on  good  growth.  But  take  the  Delaware  pro- 
which  they  made  the  award ;  whether  it  pagated  from  bearing  wood,  or  good  layers, 
was  sise,  color,  or  whatever  it  might  be;  it  and  it  will,  with  any  decent  management, 
«Ttainly  could  not  be  quality  or  fiavor;  for  make  as  good  a  growth  of  wood  as  any 
while  the  Delaware  possesses  all  the  good  reasonable  man  can  desire.  Excessive 
qoalities  that  can  be  concentrated  in  a  grape,  growth  is  a  detriment  instead  of  a  benefit. 
»8  a  rich,  pure,  sugary,  vinous  flavor,  full  It  ripens  its  wood  perfectly,  and  is  frost- 
of  briskness  and  life,  we  see  the  Adirondac,  proof  against  our  cold  winters.  In  point 
although  a  larger  grape  in  point  of  size  of  of  healthiness,  it  is  free  from  disease  when 
berry,  than  the  Delaware,  yet  lacks  that  pure  others  lose  their  foliage  and  drop  their  fruit, 
rich,  refreshing  flavor  which  the  Del-  Its  healthiness  was  more  apparent  this  sea- 
aware  possesses,  and  can  no  more  be  com-  son.  When  mildew  and  rot  reigned  su- 
pared  to  the  Delaware  than  a  Crab  Apple  premci  the  Delaware  ripened  its  fruit  with- 
to  a  Baldwin.  Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  out  the  loss  of  a  berry  by  rot  or  a  leaf  by 
the  two  Grapes,  in  point  of  hardiness,  mildew,  and  ripened  September  15th.  In 
growth,  healthiness  and  productiveness.  productiveness,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
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beaten.  As  anlllcurtrattonof  the  prodnedTe- 
ness  of  my  Delawaree,  I  would  state:  that 
a  vine  three  years  old  produced  on  a  cane 
five  feet  in  length,  and  grown  last  year  and 
fruited  this  year,  43  clusters  of  fine  grapes 
which  quickly  sold  for  30  cents  per  pound 
on  the  spot. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Adirondac,  grown 
on  the  same  trellis,  with  the  same  care  as 
the  Delawares  received.  In  point  of  growth 
it  is  a  rampant  grower,  growing  too  strong 
to  be  easily  managed.  In  point  of  hardi* 
ness  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  hardy  as 
the  Delaware.  I  judge  so  from  the  firm- 
ness of  the  wood,  not  having  exposed  it 
during  the  winter,  being  afraid  it  would 
winter  kill.    In  point  of  healthiness  it  lost 


neariy  all  its  foliage  by  mildenr  to  aoeh  an 
extent  that  the  firait,  although  colored,  re- 
mained hard,  pulpy,  and  fiavorless,  and  was 
not  ripe  onr  Ist  October,  when  all  my  other 
grapes  had  been  gathered. 

These  are  facts,  and  I  shonld  not  have 
made  them  public,  but  for  the  penostent 
efforts  to  guU  the  people  by  interested  par- 
ties. The  Adinmdac  may  be  a  good  grape 
where  it  can  be  grown  without  losing  all  its 
foliage ;  but  with  me  it  mildewed  more  than 
any  other  variety,  although  cultivating  some 
25  kinds ;  and  to  represent  that  it  is  eariier, 
better  in  quality,  and  healtiiier  than  the  noble 
Delaware,  is  a  simple  fiilaehood. 

Waterloo,  Nov.  1863. 


STONE  FENCES. 

BY  8.  T.  D. 


Livmo  in  a  part  of  the  country  well  sup- 
plied with  stone,  much  of  which  is  suitable, 
with  proper  labor  and  care  in  selection  and 
construction,  for  fencing  purposes,  I  am 
led  to  inquire  why  is  it  that  so  many  persons 
prefer  wooden  palings  and  fancy  lattice- 
work to  the  permanent  walls  which  might 
be  built  at  equal  or  less  expense,  out  of  the 
abundant  material  which  is  at  hand,  and 
often  in  the  way  7 

One  (^our  neighbors,  a  worthy  and  wealthy 
gentleman  from  the  city,  is  the  posessor  and 
occupant,  during  the  summer,  of  one  of  the 
most  desirable  and  valuable  country  seats  in 
the  vicinity.  It  is  a  large  farm,  with  a  broad 
and  beantiful  lawn,  containing  fine  old  trees 
and  abundance  of  shrubbery  in  front  of  the 
house.  The  house  is  itself  elegant  and  com- 
plete in  all  its  i^pointments,  while  the  bams, 
stables,  and  other  out-buildings  are  properly 
placed  and  screened  from  observation  by  am- 
ple plantations.  It  is  really  what  would  be 
called  a  '*  first-class  country  seat.*' 

This  lawn  was  originally  separated  from 
the  public  road  by  a  wooden  paling,  five 
hundred  yards,  perhaps,  in  length,  with  two 
gates  opening  upon  the  broad  gravel  avenue 
which  sweeps  up,  with  graceful  curves,  to 
the  entrance  porch. 

This  fence  having  become  dilapidated, 


the  proprietor  found  it  necessary,  during  the 
last  season,  to  replace  it  with  a  new  struc- 
ture. Instead  of  using  the  stone,  which 
could  have  been  procured  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood*  and  probably  on  the  estate, 
in  building  a  low,  solid  and  permanent  wall, 
he  constructed  an  expensive  wooden  fence, 
of  a  somewhat  elaborate  pattern.  The  posts 
are  cased  with  panel  work  and  auimoiinted 
with  caps,  while  the  spaces  between  axe  filled 
with  a  somewhat  intricate  traoery,  and  the 
whole  painted  of  a  very  satis&ctory  neutral 
color,  relieved  on  the  splays  and  projectiotts 
with  a  darker  tone. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  the 
design  of  this  fence — ^perhaps,  however,  it 
is  a  carpenter's  rather  than  an  artistic  piece 
of  work — but  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  protest  agabat  the  taste  which 
would  build  such  a  fence  when  one  so  very 
deddadly  better  and  more  beautifril  to  a 
cultivated  eye,  could  have  been  put  in  its 
place.  The  consideration  of  cost  was  of  no 
consequence  in  this  case,  or  if  it  were,  the 
fiincy  wooden  fence  was  more  expensive 
than  the  plain,  solid  stone-wall.  It  was  a 
mere  exercise  of  taate,  as  it  is  called.  The 
stone  wall  is  common  along  all  our  roads, 
and  around  all  our  hivoB.  Indeed  it  is  al- 
most the  only  kind  of  fenee  in  onr  neigh- 
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borfaood,  except  the  enclosures  of  a  few  of  irhieh  separate  you  from  the  spread  log  lawtiH 

our  smaller  places  and  **  door  yards."     My  and  the  green  fields,  miserable,  thin,  rickety 

/?i)od  friend  had  a  taste  of  his  own,  and  he  wooden  constructions.     And  the  more  pro- 

roold  afford  to  indulge  it.     It  runs  to  posts  tentious  they  are  in  workmanship  and  orna- 

and  rails  and  painted  tracery — a  taste  that  went,  the  more  objectionable. 

uoeds  correction.    It  is  impertinent  and  of-  A  low,  solid,  substantial  stone  wulJ,  where 

f»'U9ire.    What  is  real  and  appropriate  is  the  material  is  abundant,  is  in  excellent  taste, 

always  in  good  taste.     Wooden  fences,  in  a  The  natural  color  of  the  Btone  makes  it  uu- 

ooaotry  that  furnishes  no  stone  for  such  obtrusive,  and  its  tone  harnioui^es  with  the 

1:^6,  must  be  endured  until  live  hedges  can  various  suiToundings.  This  ctm  be  covered, 

b»«  substituted.  But  they  should  be  endured  if  one  wishes  it,  with  trailing  vines,  whose 

ii'>  longer.  Even  caq>enterB'  woark  and  paint  summer  greenness  and  gorgeous  autumn  tints 

raoQot  redeem  from  the  condemnation  which  shall  add  beauty,  by  taking  away  from  the 

?  Mid  taste  pronounces;  on  the  contrary,  the  bareness  of  the  material  and  the  hardness 

!:iorecIab<Mute  ilwy  are  made  by  such  appli-  of  horizontal  lines. 

aaci«,  the  worse  they  are.   There  is  nothing  The  live  fence  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 

"f  the  kind  more  annoying  to  an  eye  that  beautiful,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  a  grow- 

can  »w>  the  real  fitness  of  things,  and  the  ing  taste  in  this  direction.  But  for  the  exter- 

proper  adaptations  of  materials  and  forms,  nal  fence,  where  theeuclosureisof  considera- 

^Kan  as  we  pass  along  om- highways,  through  blc  extent,  and   the  material  at  hand,  we 

t'>  beautiful  country,  among  the  grand  old  should  almost  aKvays  prefer  the  substantial 

r.'>vs,all  of  which  speak  to  you  audibly  of  stone  wall,  treated  as  we  have  just  intimated. 
:«nnanence  and  growth, — to  find  the  fences 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN— ITS  PLEASURE  AND  RATIONAL  AMUSEMENT. 

BY   C,   K.  BEMENT. 

A  TASTsfor  the  plcjisures  and  comforts  of  called  forth  into  maturity  and  vigorous  ac- 

K  Ttlculture   in  a  country  has  been  justly  tion.     Here  Nature  displays  her  wonderful 

r  •i>:deri»d  as  an  indication  of  refinement  in  mystery — her  rich  and  gorgeous  tints — her 

tl*..'  jj^-ople,  and  its  excellent  moral   effect  brightest  colors — her  most  balmy  perfume. 

..  t.  been  acknowledged  in  every  instance  It  was  a  place  well  calculated  to  attract  the 

'  •TV  it  has  taken  place.     If  effects  so  de-  admiration  of  all  the  illustrious  nieu   and 

«r.dili»  can  bii  produced  by  a  taste  fi>r  the  women,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome.     They 

iMirfi  of  horticulture,  who  can  deny  its  dedicated  such  places  to  their  deities,  and 

.>)rtiirip<j  or  withhold  from  it  his  appro-  celebrated  various  pious  and  festive  rites 

•-^'i  m  and  tiatn»nage  ?  and  solemnities,  which,  no  doubt,  in  their 

We  know  of  no  association   more  con*  day  and  generation,  did  afford  them   the 

•  .'.•.tly  present  to  the  mind,  or  one  more  highest  enjoyments.     It  was  within  thei<e 

'  t:in«^,  than  that   which  connects  woman  classic  scenes  that  their  elegant  taste  was 

.til  flowers;  and  rarely  indeed  does  the  displayed,  their  immortal  poetry  composed, 

'•'*.  appear  more  charming  or  engaged  in  and  their  literature  cultivated  to  its  perfec- 

.. - •'^•apation  more  suited  to  her  taste, than  ticm  ;  and  Nature  in  all  her  splendor,  was 

it-a  hhe  h  surri»unded  by  the  latter,  by  often  almost  rivaled  by  the  genius  and  in* 

■'  *r-^xAn»  tliat  have  been  tniined  and  cher-  genuity  of  her  votaries.     This  pursuit  has 

-irti  by  her  ow^n  fair  hand.  not  only  great  antiquity,  but  the  appro- 

Tue  Uower-garden  from  the  remotest  an-  bation  of  sages,  poets,  and  saints,  in  its  re- 

'    iity.  has  ever  been  considered  a  sacred  commendation.    Flora  is  its  goddess.     Hy- 

l't.i'»«,  where  all  thi*  mo:,t  chaste  and  refined  dra,  wh«>  prej^ides  over  heallii  is  her  attend- 

frt-lbgs  of  the  soul  were  iitirre.l  up,  and  ant,  whilst  Venus  ami Cupi»l  :u.  (!v«»r  ready 
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to  lend  their  aid  and  assistance.  Therefore 
ye  lovely  belles,  if  you  desire  health,  bright 
eyes,  and  rosy  features,  enter  the  garden  of 
flowers,  and  exercise  in  a  wholesome  and 
innocent  pleasure  which  will  enliven  your 
mind,  enlarge  your  understanding,  warm 
your  heart,  and  mould  your  forms,  so  that 
you  will  be  prepared  to  enjoy  whatever 
destiny  tlie  God  of  Nature  may  determine. 

In  a  climate  like  ours,  where  the  morning 
and  evening  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
are  so  well  calculated  to  invite  us  to  walk 
forth  and  survey  the  beauties  of  the  field,  or 
luxuriate  the  eye  on  the  exquisite  varieties 
of  plants  to  which  it  is  congenial,  we  can- 
not imagine  any  £a.ncy  more  rational  than 
to  devote  a  small  spot  of  ground  or  a  few 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  to  the  culture  of 
floweirs. 

When  we  meet  with  a  lady  who  has  no 
taste,  no  feeling  or  admiration  for  such  an 
elegant  and  refined  pursuit,  our  mind  invol- 
untarily reverts  to  the  character  of  Mistress 
Dame  Van  Winkle,  of  tigress  memory. 
There  pire  so  many  exquisite  beings  of  such 
curious  and  complica,ted  structure,  so  per- 
fect in  all  their  parts,  that  they  proclaim  in 
silence  the  incomprehensible  wisdom  of  that 
Being  whose  sovereign  will  could  alone 
create  them.  They  spread  out  their  charms, 
their  tender  flowers,  that  the  sun  may  ma- 
ture, and  the  dew  increase  their  sweetness. 
They  feel  the  air  as  it  passes — to  them  it  is 
Nature's  priest.  The  glare  of  the  sun  wit- 
nesseth  both  their  loves  and  their  nuptials- 
Who  hath  a  heart  to  love  ?  here,  child  of 
Adam,  mayest  thou  indulge  the  master  pas- 
sion :  every  flower  is  either  male  or  female. 
Well  may  poets  of  all  ages  contemplate  this 


fiubjeetf  and  sing  in  adorirstion  the  *' loves 
of  flowers." 

How  the  universal  heart  of  man  blesses 
flowers  !  They  are  wreathed  around  the 
cradle,  the  marriage  altar,  and  the  tomb. 
The  Persian  in  the  fer  East,  delights  in 
their  perfume,  and  writes  his  love  in  nose- 
gays, while  the  Indian  child  in  the  fax 
West,  claps  his  hands  with  glee,  as  he 
gathers  the  abundant  blossoms,  the  illumi- 
nated Scriptures  of  the  prairies.  The  Cupid 
of  the  ancient  Hindoo  tipped  his  arrows 
with  flowers  ;  and  orange  flowers  are  a 
bridal  crown  with  us,  a  nation  of  yesterday. 

Flowers  should  deck  the  brow  of  the 
youthful  bride,  fur  they  are*  in  themselves, 
a  lovely  type  of  marriage;  They  should 
twine  around  the  tomb,  for  their  perpetual 
renowned  beauty  is  a  symbol  of  the  resur- 
rection. They  should  rest  on  the  altar,  for 
their  fragrance  and  their  beauty  ascend  in 
their  perpetual  worship  before  the  Most 
High. 

Bright  and  beautiful  flowers  are  welcome 
ever :  welcome  in  days  of  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity ;  more  welcome  in  adversity,  for 
they  are  true,  and  true  when  all  else  is  false. 
Welcome  in  sunshine,  or  in  storm;  most 
welcome  in  the  hour  when  storms  without 
shut  from  our  gaze  all  that  is  bright  ajid 
fair. 

But  there  are  times  and  seasons  when 
there  seems  a  beautiful  and  harmonious  dv- 
sire  for  the  gift  of  flowers,  when  Nature  as 
well  as  our  own  desires,  and  all  attending 
circumstances,  seem  to  turn  the  heart  and 
mind  to  those  offerings  to  the  Deity. 

Po*£EErsiB,  July,  1864.  • 


MONUMENTS.— NO.  IV. 

BY  A  PARISa  HIKIfiTEB. 


We  present,  this  month,  to  the  reiaders  of  across  the  shield  upon  the  shaft — ^which  is 
the  Horticulturist,  an  engraving  for  a  intended  to  be  in  bold  relief, — should  bear 
monument  of  larger  size  and  cost  than  those  the  family  name.  The  remaining  sides  of 
previously  given.  It  is  designed  to  be  placed  the  shaft,  and  the  principal  base,  will  afford 
'-^  '  centre,  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  ceme-  sufficient  space  for  the  inscription  of  in- 
,  as  the  sole  monument  of  the  family  dividual  names  and  dates. 
\  the  lot  is  appropriated.  The  scroll       There  is  no  necessity  for  crowding  our 
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eeraeterfee  with  useless  monumental  struc- 
tures, and  covering  over  our  family  butial 
pitits  with  marble,  however  appropriate  the 
formR  and  syroboKsm  may  be*  A  simpler 
and  purer  taste  would  be^  satlsrfied  with  a 
s'mgle  memorial  which  should  fitly  mark  the 
9pot  where,  side  by  side,  parents  and  chil- 
dren shall  await  the  summone  to  the  resur- 
rprtioD.  One  appropriate  and  'handsome 
monament — it  may  be  as  costly  as  a.oulti- 


vated  Christian  ta^te  and  the  means  of  the 
family,  may  allow — would  be  better  than 
several  of  inferior  size  and  meaner  material 
and  execution*  It  is  ilt  that  perscms  of  pub- 
lic worth  and  prominence  should  have  their 
separate  monuments  which  might  tell  all 
that  may  properly  oetoldf  of  their  individual 
history,  and  commemorate,  as  far  as  seemly, 
their  virtues.  But  generaUy  this  multipli- 
cation of  monuments  and  headstones  is  need- 
less at  least,  and  often  absurd. 

Not  long  ago  it  happened  that  we  were 
offiedating  in  a  rural  pariah  not  far  from  this 
city.  The  Church  was  most  appropriately 
built  in  the  midst  of  Crod^a  Acre,  The  old 
church,  now  replaced  by  a  more  beautiful 
and  convenient  structure,  was  erected  before 
the  Revolutiout  and  therot  among  venerable 
trees  and  rude  head-8tones«  the  fathers  and 
children  of  several  generations  are  sleeping. 
On  one  spOtt'  appropriated  to  one  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  parish,  we  found 
the  gr4ives  of  five  or  six  little  children » who 
had  died  in  their  infancy.  At  the  head  of 
each  of  these  the  loving  parents  had  erected 
head-stones.  They  were  all  of  white  mar- 
ble—-all  of  diminutive  sizOf  like  the  infant 
forms  they  commemorated — all  of  the  same 
design  and  pattern — a  loW,  square  dfbne, 
upon  which  reposed  a  lamb.. 

Of  course,  Udfi  sameness  was  not  pleasing ; 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the  five 
or  six  head-stones  could  hato  been  incor^ 
porated  in  one  impressive  memorial.  As  a 
question  of  taste  then  Is  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  design  We  offer  herewith,  should  be 
executed  in  pure  white  marble.  It  may  be 
from  seven  and  a  half  to  ten  fiaet  in  height, 
and  if  the  execution  of  the  work  i^  en- 
trusted to  skillful  and  competent  hands,  we 
think  it  must  be  satisfactory. 


ORCHAED  CULTITRE. 


Rbad  before  the  American  Pomological 
^ociety«  at  its  meeting  in  Boston,  by  John 
A.  Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio : 

'*  Alter  the  trees  have  been  well  planted 
in  their  new  home,  it  becomes  an  important 
4[Q«ti«oii  to.  datide  what  shall  be  th#  most 


appropriate  culture  to  bestow  upon  them. 
The  practice  of  some  would-be-orchardists, 
is  that  of  no  culture,  which,.  wiUi  the  usual 
neglect  that  aecompanie3  such  treatment,  is 
certain  to  end  in  dis^pointment,  from  the 
loss  of  trees ;  for  no  ma^tdr  how  good  the 
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selection  may  have  beon  in  tbc  nursery,  nor 
how  thoroogh  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
nor  how  carefol  the  planting,  the  young  or- 
chard will  never  develop  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection  if  left  at  this  stage  of  its  progress 
to  take  oare  of  itself;  if  negleeted  now,  it 
will  go  Ji>aok,  and  prove  a  failure,  as  any 
one  may  haye  seen  who  has  observed  the 
thousands  that  are  thus  sacrificed  annually 
jn  various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  being  conceded  that  thorough  culture 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of 
the  young  trees,  it  may  next  be  asked  whether 
any  other  crop  should  be  planted  in  the  or- 
chard.— The  answer  to  this  question  will 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  as  to 
feitility;  if  poor,  it  will  not  do  to  rob  the 
trees,  which  constitutes  the  main  crop,  but 
it  is  seldom  the  case  that  such  poor  land  is 
selected  for  an  orchard ;  generally  our  soils 
are  sufficiently  fertile  to  admit  of  cropping, 
at  least  partially,  between  the  trees,  with- 
out injury  to  them.  Most  writers  advise 
the  planting  of  a  hoed  crop,  and  prohibit 
altogether  the  sowing  of  grains  among  the 
trees.  This  is  not  without  reason,  for  the 
long  period  between  seed  time  and  harvest 
that  the  soil  about  the  roots  has  to  lie  with- 
oik  the  disturbance  of  the  cultivator  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  moisture,  causes  it  to 
become  compact  and  dry,  and  the  trees  must 
suifer. 

The  partial  culture  with  the  spade  im- 
mediately around  the  trees,  which  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute  for  thorough  cul- 
ture, is  very  seldom  well  done,  nor  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent,  and  is  generally  neglected  en- 
tirely, so  that  the  poor  trees  are.  not  only 
robbed  by  the  surrtmuding  grain  crop,  but, 
worse  than  this,  they  are  imprisoned  in  tlie 
hard  soil,  which  is  left  after  harvest  in  a 
condition  unsuitable  for  plowing,  and  the 
droughts  of  summer  continue  to  injure  th» 
trees.  Such  crops  as  require  and  eJmit  of 
the  occasional  use  of  the  plow  and  culti- 
vator among  them,  enable  the  fiirmer  to  keep 
the  soil  loose  and  mellow  among  his  trees ; 
this  is  the  reason  such  should  be  selected 
for  planting  in  a  young  orchard ;  these  are 
called  hoed  crops ;  some  persons  prefer  those 
that  are  of  a  lo^growtby  suoh  'as  potntoes 


and  beans,  ulliers  think  that  Indian  com  is 
the  very  b<;si  crop,  and  suggest  that  the 
shade  cast  by  it  upon  the  ground  about  the 
trees*  and  the  moisture  attracted,  by  the 
leaves,  which  often  falls  to  the  soil,  more 
than  compensates  for  the  injury  caused  by 
the  com  roots  absorbing  the  moisture  below. 

Whether  we  plant  any  other  crop  or  not. 
let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  and  constantly 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  young  trees  must 
be  cultivated ;  the  soil  must  be  constantly 
stirred,  and  kept  dean,  until  the  orchard  ha.< 
fairly  got  under  way  with  a  thrifty  growth. 
This  is  best  effected  by  continuing  the  cul- 
ture some  years,  and,  as  men  are  often  un- 
willing to  work  >;tithout  an  immediate  re- 
turn for  their  labor,  the  naked  fallow  among 
the  trees  will  too  often  be  neglected,  but  the 
partial  crop  between  them  is  an  incentive  to 
giving  the  orchard  just  such  attention  in  the 
way  of  cultivj^tion,  as  it  requires. 

The  length  of  time  that  this  culture  should 
be  continued,  will  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trees,  and  the  character  of  the 
soil  and  surface.  The  orchard  should  have 
assumed  the  most  thrifty  growth,  before  the 
cultivation  is  suspended,  whether  this  may 
have  required  three  years  of  culture  or  six ; 
but  on  hilly  lands,  with  a  soil  disposed  to 
wash  into  gullies,  we  can  not  continue  the 
plowing  with  impunity,  but  must  use  such 
alternaticm  of  crops  as  will  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity for  constant  open  culture.  This 
may  be  arranged  by  a  rotation  of  clover 
with  com  or  potatoes;  a  valuable  alternation 
it  is,  since  this  legume  is  itself  almost  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil,  rendering  it  loose  and 
mellow,  while  at  the  same  time  the  surfac<; 
is  clothed,  and  the  soil  is  bound  together 
by  its  roots;  moreover  this  plant  attracts 
niiich  of  its  sustenances  from  the  atmos- 
phere through  its  abundant  foliage,  and  the 
radicals  i»ink  deep  into  the  subsoil  in  search 
of  nutriment. 

The  clover  may  be  sown  at  midsuminer, 
after  the  last  plowing  of  the  bom,  with  or 
without  rye,  which  last  is  only  used  for  the 
sake  of  clothing  the  surface,  and  preventing 
the  washing  of  the  soil,  and  should  be  pas- 
tured by  hogs  the  following  season  ;  let  it 
by  no  meansr  be  barvested.    After  #ae  year 
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th(*  rlover  should  l>e  again  plowed  in ;  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  young  orchard  should 
W  continued  until  the  trees  be  weU  estab- 
lubed,  when  the  land  may  be  again  laid 
down  tu  clover  or  clover  and  orchard  grass, 
and  be  allowed  to  continue  in  this  c<mdition 
for  an  indefinite  periods  or  until  the  plowing 
appears  to  be  again  required. 

The  above  remarks,  as  to  the  treatment 
*,i  the  young  orchard,  apply  to  soils  of 
average  fertility.  There  are  portions  of  the 
etmutry  where  the  growth  of  orchanl  trees 
is  too  rampant  to  permit  an  early  produc- 
tiveness of  the  trees ;  this  early  bearing  is 
a  great  desideratum  in  a  new  country,  and 
uith  an  impatient  orchardist;  as  a  mere 
matter  of  financial  calculation,  it  is  also  a 
qnestion  of  some  moment.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  more  thorough  the  culture  of  the 
young  trees,  the  more  rapidly  they  are  de- 
~-ioped  to  their  full  extent,  the  more  satis- 
Lctury  will  be  the  ultimate  result  in  large 
mips  of  fine  fruit ;  while  all  plans  that 
foree  the  trees  into  a  premature  fruitage, 
ciust  have  a  tendency  to  produce  early  de- 
crepitode. 

But  the  encouragement  of  wood  growth 
iou;it  not  be  continued  too  long,  since  it  is 
the  antagonist  of  fruitage ;  it  must  be  sub- 
daed  and  brought  within  certain  limits  to 
loiare  abundant  crops,  though  it  should 
iiever  be  altogether  suspended,  the  growth 


of  the  tree  sliould  continue  witli  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit.  In  some  soils  it  has  be^u 
necessary  to  curb  the  excesj»ive  production 
of  wood,  by  discontinuing  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  laying  down  with  blue  grass, 
which  makes  a  close  sod,  and  thus  checks 
the  grf)wth  of  the  trees,  forcing  them  into 
a  fruiting  condition.  Every  orchardist  must 
decide  for  himself,  whether  the  orchard  of 
large  trees,  capable  of  bearing  larger  crops 
at  a  later  period  of  their  existence,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  that  containing  smaller  trees 
bearing  a  crop  within  a  few  years  from 
planting,  and  continuing  to  be  productive 
for  a  considerable  period,  even  though  the 
trees  should  never  attain  the  large  size 
that  is  so  much  admired,  nor  continue  to  be 
productive  so  long  as  the  othef .     ' 

In  our  age  and  country,  the  nbtt-^^Q 
immediate  return  of  profit  from  the  invest- 
ment, is  the  great  desideratum  with  most  of 
us,  and  many  people  will  prefer  to  treat 
their  orchards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure 
early  productiveness,  trusting  to  the  futtn-e 
for  the  supply  of  fruit  for  future  years.  On 
this  account,  we  find  that  the  early  produc- 
ing varieties  are  always  inquired  after  and 
often  preferred  by  orchardists,  though  the 
fruit  be  of  inferior  quality  £d  that  produced 
by  trees  of  the  varieties  that  are  longer 
coming  into  bearing. 


BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 
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TucRE  are  various  insects  that  always 
thrtaten  the  destruction  of  fruit  and  fruit- 
Tm'ft ;  ana  they  seem  to  be  increasing.  They 
already  render  very  uncertain  many  kinds 
'  f  fruit.  How  shall  they  be  kept  at  bay  ? 
We  will  answer.  Their  natural  enemy  is 
birds.  Insects  are  food  of  birds.  They  are 
"ti  every  tree,  shrub,  pUnt,  in  every  pool, 
^Tamp  and  soil.  Everywhere  they  come 
iat4>  being  in  teeming  millions.  Many  of 
them  attack  the  firuit  for  food,  or  for  nests, 
or  their  larvae.  The  means  to  prevent  their 
doing  evil  is  the  birds.  We  should,  there- 
tbret  fmeoimge  tkesi  to  grow  aii4  multiply 


in  aU  our  fields  and  orchards.  We  should 
not  alann  or  destroy  them.  We  should  eon- 
sider  them  the  naturally  oommisiioned  sen- 
tinels of  our  fruit  trees.  We  should  regard 
them  as  natural  omamenta  and  eoasepva- 
tors  of  our  orchards  and  ga^dens.  We 
should  feel  that  birds  are  a  standing  army — 
on  picket  duty — self-marshaled  and  traiaed 
to  meet  and  overpower  the  invading  armies 
of  the  insect  world.  The  wanton  or  inten- 
tional destruction  of  a  bird  should  be  con- 
sidered a  public  loss — a  misdemeanor — and 
should  be  held  an  outrage  upon  Divine  or- 
der and  humaa  interest;    Qod  provides  a 
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THE  PROPAGATION  OF  "BEDDING"  GERANIUMS. 

That  "bedding***  geraniums  are  invalu-  pots  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  placed 
able  for  flower-garden  decoration  is  proved  them  on  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  Pine- 
by  the  large  space  which  we  now  see  them  pit ;  thejr  soon  put  forth  leaves  and  roots, 
occupy,  and  by  the  great  demand  there  is  tad  were  then  potted  oflf  and  kept  in  heat 
for  novelties,  and  the  endeavors  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  winter;  they  were  shifted 
that  demand ;  for  we  have  every  season  one  in  spring,  and  were  large  plants  by  the 
or  mo/e  gems  added  to  them.    This  will  be  middle  of  May. 

ample  apology  for  a  few  remarks  on  their  It  is  advisable  to  commence  putting  in 

propagation.  cuttings  as  soon  ai5  they  can  be  had,  espeei- 

Fortunately  their  propagation  and  culture  ally  of  such  sorts  as  arc  intended  U»  bo 
is  very  simple  indeed ;  cuttings  may  be  potted  off  sing'y  when  rooted,  and  to  he 
struck  of  nearly  all  the  sorts  the  whole  year  grown  to  good-sized  plants.  By  beinc 
round,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  De-  early  struck  and  potted  off,  the  pota  get  well 
cember ;  but  they  will  strike  with  much  filled  with  roots  before  the  autnmn,  and  the 
less  labor  at  some  seasons  than  at  others,  plants  can  with  great  safety  be  kept  in  cold 
and  at  none  more  easily  than  during  the  pits  or  frames,  provided  the  frost  is  kept  oot. 
next  two  months,  when  cuttings  can  be  ob-  For  striking  the  cuttings  either  of  the 
tained  in  abundance.  At  this  season  they  following  methods  may  be  adopted : 
root  freely  in  the  open  border,  without  the  1st.  Take  out  the  common  soil  of  th<^ 
aid  of  glass  or  hotbed,  and  with  little  or  no  border  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inche^, 
shadings  Thus  the  humblest  amateur  or  about  three  feet  wide,  and  as  long  as  may 
cottager  can  root  any  quantity,  which,  when  be  required  to  hold  the  quantity  of  cuttinp* 
put  in  pots,  boxes,  or  anythinj^  which  will  intended  to  be  ymt  in.  This  space  shonW 
hold  some  soil,  he  may  easily  kcq>  over  then  be  filled  with  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf 
winfer  in  any  room  where  they  will  not  get  soil,  or  peat,  and  plenty  of  river  or  silver 
frozen,  and  where  they  can  get  some  light  sand,  which  should  be  made  pretty  solid  by 
and  a  little  air  occasionally.  Many  of  the  pressing  on  it.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  this 
sorts,  especially  the  variegated  ones,  are  soil  about  three  inches  apart,  or  a  little 
difficult' to  strike  under  glass  at  this  season,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
owing  to  the  succulent  nattire  of  the  cut-  cutting,  and  water  gently  with  a  fine  ro^o. 
tings.  Even  these  kinds  will  now  strike  If  the  weather  be  dull  when  the  cuttings 
freely  out  of  doors.  Though  they  will  do  are  put  in,  they  will  not  require  any  shad- 
pretty  well  in  any  situation,  still  a  south  ing;  but  if  very  bright  hot  weather  should 
border  is  preferable,  as  they  do  best  there,  prevail,  rt  will  be  advisable  to  stick  j^oin* 
owing  to  the  greater  warmth  of  the  soil.  tree  branches  in  front  nf  them,  so  as  t.. 

Cuttings  may  be  made  of  almost  any  size,  shade  them  partially,  but  not  to  obstruct 

Good-sized  cuttings  (cutting  with  three  or  the  fall  of  the  dew  at  night, 

foil*  Joints)  should  be  used  when  they  can  X^^  on^y  other  attention  th(»y  will  reonirf 

be  had  without'  injuring  or  disfiguring  the  is  a  little  watering  when  dry,  and  pinching 

plants,  as  they  make  good  plants  soonest ;  off  any  flower-stems  that  may  Appear,  ami 

still,  with  new  things,  or  any  scarce  sort,  picking  <»ff  deeayetl  leave«.      In   about  a 

smAll  cuttings   (cuttings  with   two  joints)  month  the  whole  will  be  roott^d,  when  they 

may  be  used,  and,  if  attended  to  In  potting  shot/ld  be  taken  up,  and  either  potted  v\\ 

ami  shifting,  will  make  good  "plants  befi»re  singly,  or  put  into  pans  or  boxes  for  the 

the  autumn.     If  the  wood  be  ripe  they  may  winter,  to  be  afterwards  jiotted  off  or  planted 

be  propagated  from  single  eyes,  like  Vines;  out  into  temporary  pits,  where  they  can  he 

but  in  this  case  a  good  bottom  heat  is  ne-  ])roteoted  from  frost,  and  when*  tliey  may 

eessary.     I  once  put  some  eyes  into  some  reitiain  until  the  season  for  planting  out 
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irrivM.  In  thiB  manner  many  fine  large  once  into  large  pots  fine  plants  are  obtained, 
plants  are  obtain^twbich,  if  carefully  trans-  I  bave  found  cuttings  of  Scarlet,  put  in  as 
pUoted  and  well  watered,  make  a  goodsbow  late  as  tbe  tbird  week  in  September,  make 
at  once.  large  plants,  treated  in  this  way.  I  bave 
2d.  The  following  plan  I  like  best,  and  seen  no  method  of  striking  *' bedding" 
is  the  one  I  adopt  myself:  Tbe  cuttings  are  geraniums  at  this  season  better  than  those 
put  at  once  into  pots  and  boxes,  which  are  above  detailed,  and  they  are  so  inexpensive 
bedded  or  plunged  in  a  south  border.  Here  and  simple  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  the 
tbf^y  will  require  the  same  attention  in  humblest  amateur  gardener.  Plants  struck 
watering  dec,  as  those  put  into  the  borders,  in  tbe  open  air,  and  well  established,  are 
QQtil  they  are  rooted,  when  they  may  be  l^^pt  easier  during  the  winter  than  those 
either  potted  off  singly,  or  kept  as  they  are  struck  under  glass.  If  kept  tolerably  dry, 
ontil  spring.  For  cuttings  put  in  after  the  and  by  giving  them  plenty  of  air  whenever 
middle  of  August  this  is  a  better  plan  than  the  weather  admits,  they  may  be  safely 
putting  them  into  the  soil  iu  the  borders,  wintered  in  a  pit  or  frame  if  they  are  prop- 
ind  having  them  to  take  up  and  store  away  erly  covered  in  frosty  weather.  I  do  not, 
in  pots  or  boxes ;  as,  in  the  case  of  frost  or  however,  recommend  a  low  temperature  for 
\ad  weather,  the  pots  or  boxes,  after  the  them;  quite  the  contrary.  When  it  can 
cuttings  are  rooted,  can  be  put  into  a  pit,  conveniently  be  had,  I  prefer — ^and  I  recom- 
frame,  cold  vinery,  or  shed,  or  under  tern-  mend — ^the  whole  stock  of  "  bedding"  ge- 
|>-'rarj  protection,  and  can  be  potted  off  on  raniums  to  be  kept  in  a  nice  healthy  dry 
v«t  days,  or  other  convenient  times.  By  atmosphere,  where  the  night  temperature  is 
teing  plenty  of  sand  in  the  compost  for  the  rarely  below  45  deg. ;  indeed,  for  Mrs.  Pol- 
(Qttiiiirs,  I  have  found  Golden  Chain,  and  lock,  Sunset,  Golden  Chain,  and  many  of 
all  other  kinds  of  variegated  geraniums,  root  the  other  more  delicate  sorts,  I  believe  this 
freely  when  put  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  is  indispensably  necessary,  if  we  wish  to 
plunged  in  a  south  border.  I  would  not,  have  fine  healthy  plants;  and,  imless  this 
however,  advise  cuttings  of  these  kinds  to  class  of  plants  are  healthy  and  good,  it  is 
he  put  in  after  tbe  1st  September.  When  better  not  to  attempt  to  grow  them  at  all. 
not  done  before  that  time  it  is  better  to  lift  By  keeping  the  variegated  ones,  particu- 
the  old  plants  before  they  are  injured  by  the  larly  the  new  kinds  which  it  may  be  desir- 
frost,  and  take  cuttings  from  them  in  spring,  able  to  increase,  growing  through  the  win- 
When  it  is  desbrable  to  get  a  number  of  ter,  a  stock  of  good  cuttings  can  be  obtained 
ftK>d  plants  of  any  particular  kind,  it  is  an  early  in  spring,  which,  if  put  into  sandy 
excellent  plan  to  put  the  cuttings  at  once  soil,  and  giving  them  a  little  bottom  beat, 
iato  thumb-pots,  and  plunge  them  in  a  will  soon  root,  and,  by  shifting  and  atten- 
•oath  border.  By  sticking  a  few  branches  tion  in  watering,  &c.,  they  will  make  good 
in  front  of  them  in  bright  weather,  and  by  plants  by  the  middle  of  May. 
attKnding  carefully  to  the  watering,  dec,  It  is  rarely  that  all  the  old  plants  of 
^^y  will  soon  form  roots,  and,  if  shifted  Scarlet  are  lifted  in  the  autumn,  eonse- 
immediately  into  larger  pots,  they  will  make  quently  a  great  number  of  cuttings  can  be 
i^ood  plants  bef  jre  the  autumn.  Good  had  before  destroyed  by  the  frost.  As  it  is 
•i2ed  cuttings,  pnt  into  thumb-pots  the  be-  a  pity  to  waste  what  may  be  useftil,  these 
guming  of  September,  will  require  no  shad-  should  be  put  into  pots  or  boxes,  using 
in$«  and  very  little  watering,  and  will  not  rather  sandy  soil ;  and,  if  kept  dry,  they 
flt^  much  unless  the  weather  be  more  than  will  root  either  on  the  shelves  or  fioor  of  a 
uoalW  bright  at  that  season,  bat  the  heavy  cold  vinery  or  greenhouse,  or  on  the  pipes 
^▼s  at  night  will  prevent  the  cuttings  from  or  shelves  iu  the  pine-stove.  In  either  case 
*niienng ;  and  as  tbe  leaves  nearly  all  re-  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  is  from 
n^n  healthy,  roots  are  soon  protruded  from  x^oisture.  ^I  have  seen  quax\tities,of  such 
*''^.  ^%^  of  the  cuttings.    By  dliiftin^  alt  (iuttiojgfEl  ivdC^  avfid  kept  a^ve  liy  cottagto 
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in  their  windows.     As  there  ia  no  other  patting  in  cuttings  pass  by»  until  we  are 
class  of  **  bedding*'  plants  which  give  so  satisfied  we  have  enough  and  to  spare.-* 
much  brilliancy  and  effect  to  our  garden,  Florist  d:  Pomologist 
and  that  for  so  long  a  time,  we  must  not  let  M.  Saul. 

a  single  opportunity  we  have  of  getting  and       Stourtofh  Eng, 
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Horticultural  Association  of  the 
American  Institute  ! — How  preposter- 
ous? It  may  he  very  natural  to  inquire 
what  New  York  should  have  to  do  with 
Horticulture,  except  to  consume  its  products 
and  pay  our  country  cousins  the  highest 
prices  for  their  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables? Where  in  all  its  paved  streets, 
crowded  avenues,  and  seven  by  nine  yards, 
or  its  vacant  lots  worth  a  dollar  per  square 
inch,  can  the  citizen  find  room,  saying 
nothing  of  time,  to  cultivate  a  tomato  or  a 
strawberry  ?  Well  might  the  French  Em- 
peror say  to  his  brother  of  Austria,  when 
the  latter  compared  the  two  capital  cities  of 
their  respective  countries,  intimating  that 
one  covered  as  much  ground  as  the  other, 
*•  But  we  don't  grow  corn  in  Paris."  Neither 
do  we  cultivate  the  cereals  in  New  York, 
which,  as  a  city,  is  neither  an  Agricultural  or 
Horticultural  district.  But  let  us  inquire  if 
a  Horticultural  Society  may  not  be  tolerated 
here  ?  needed  even  ?  and  whether  it  patrons 
may  not  be  more  numerous  than  in  the 
rural  districts  ?  With  constant  additions 
from  the  country,  and  the  well  known  taste 
of  our  old  citizens,  one  might  feel  surprised, 
that  of  its  million  inhabitants,  none  had 
ever  before  supposed  that  we  might,  could, 
should  and  would,  have  our  own  Horticul- 
tural Society,  well  sustained,  and  one  that 
should  become  a  flourishing  institution, 
respected  at  home  and  abroad  ?  Have  we 
not  beautiful  shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Central  Park,  des- 
tined one  day  in  the  future,  to  be  the  pride 
and  boast,  not  only  of  every  New  Yorker, 
but  of  every  American  ?    Have  we  not  our 


conservatories,  green  houses,  and  grape 
houses  ?  our  flower  borders,  vine  arbors, 
our  rears  and  areas  ornamented  with  green, 
our  parlor-window  gardens,  our  little  nooks 
and  corners  ornamented  with  shrubs  and 
plants  of  almost  every  kind,  and  nature  ? 

In  one  of  our  rambles  into  the  purlieus 
of  Upper-ten-dom,  we  discovered  a  new 
feature  in  the  construction  of  houses,  with 
all  the  modem  conveniences.  This  was  a 
building  under  glass,  in  which  were  planted 
and  cultivated  the  choicest  foreign-grapes, 
included  in  the  builder's  contract.  We  were 
also  attracted  by  the  numerous  climbing 
roses.  Wistarias  and  other  flowers,  plants 
which  we  deemed  necessary  appendages  to 
almost  every  dwelling.  We  see  much  to 
admire  in  the  older  parts  of  our  city.  On 
our  way  to  our  business  we  often  wander 
out  of  the  way  (no,  not  out  of  our  way,)  to 
enjoy   the  flowers,  at  the  comer  of  Fifth 

Avenue  and Street,  or  the  Magnolia  in 

its  sejuson,  on  the  corner  of  Eight  Street, 
or  the  flowing  Ailanthus,  at  Tenth  Street, 
(that  much  abused  and  despised  tree,  with 
its  unfragrant  odor,  but  gorgeous  flowers 
when  grown  in  full  sunlight,)  or  in  the 
mouth  of  May,  to  Jefferson  Market,  to  see 
the  splendid  Horse-chestnut  in  flower,  sur- 
passing Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 

A  pleasant  memory  of  a  dear  friend,  late 
Pre8id»?nt  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  is  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Palmer's  Wistaria  in  Fourth 
street,  which  he  kindly  allowed  every  one 
to  visit  in  its  flowering  season.  And  an 
agreeable  recollection  of  an  old  merchant 
is  associated  with  the  flowers  and  shrobs 
which  were  to  be  seen  every  day  of  the 
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year  in  the  grounds  and  windows  of  the 
Ute  Mr.  Pariah  in  Fourth  Avenue.  The 
city  is  full  of  aueh  bene&etorSf  of  those  who 
loTs  beauty  in  all  its  forms*  who  appreciate 
the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature. 

Ask  the  florists,  the  gardeners,  the  seeds- 
man who  support  their  enterprizes,  and  the 
reply  is,  the  d^iisens  of  the  city ;  they  buy 
the  costly  and  rare  plants  brought  here 
from  every  olime,  they  purchase  every  year 
cat-flowers  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  they  pay  the  highest  prices  for 
choice  fruits  and  vegetables,  foreign  and 
domestic.  If,  then,  the  citizens  consume 
these  luxuries — ^necessaries  of  refinement 
r»ther— may  ipe  not  believe  that  maternal 
enough  can  be  found  in  our  dty  to  consti- 
tute and  maiotaln  reipoctably  an  independ- 
ent HortieultuTal  Society.  Let  us  see.  If 
one  fiunSly  in  a  hondred  cultivates  plants  or 
flowers,  or  shmbs  or  vines,  then  we  have  ten 
thoosaod  families  who  are  fond  of  Horti- 
culture, which  ought  to  furnish  one  member 
from  each,  and  this  would  constitute  a  very 
respectable  nucleus  for  a  City  Horticultural 
Society. 

Why,  then,  do  we  make  our  Horticultural 
Association  an  appendage  to  the  American 
Institute?  What  were  our  Horticultural 
fcavana  thinking  of?  The  Institute  is  very 
respectable  in  its  way«  but  the  two  societies 
are  very  much  out  of  place  when  joined  to- 
gether. The  union  is  an  absurdity,  a  self- 
evideut  axiom  which  needs  only  to  be 
pointed  oat  to  receive  general  assent.  .We 
hope  its  managers  will  act  promptly  and 
fecede,  founding  an  independent  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  which  shall  become 
an  institution  of  itself,  to  reflect  glory  and 
honor  up<m  the  city.  We  suggest:  1st. 
Tliat  every  one  with  an  •*  appreciation  of 
h^'auty  in  buildings,  grounds,  and  ornament, 
and  a  love  for  trees  and  flowers,"  enrol 
Mnwelf  without  delay  as  a  member.  2d. 
That  t»ach  member  make  it  hiB  business  to 
pr'N-ure  another  member,  and  let  each  one 
''••ntribute  his  quota  of  information  for  the 
hfin'fit  of  tho  whole,  losing  no  opportunity 
'■'  j»romote  the  welfare  of  the  institution. 
U>  That  a  fond  be  provided  to  give  liberal 


premiums  for  the  best  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  to  be  exhibited  in  September 
next,  the  expenses  of  which  will  be  reim- 
bursed in  tickets  of  admission  and  from  the 
sale  of  articles  exhibited.  4th.  That  early 
efforts  be  made  to  provide  a  permanent 
fund  to  enable  the  society  to  carry  on  its 
operations  free  from  financial  call. 

Let  it  then  be  understood  that  our  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  un  fait  accompli^  that  it 
is  ready  to  receive  the  products  of  our 
brethren  of  the  interior  for  the  fall  exhi- 
bition, and  to  dispense  its  dollars  and  silver 
plate  in  prizes  to  the  most  worthy. 


Growixq  Upi*and  Cbanbebries. — The 
grower  of  some  fine  cranberries  grown  on 
upland,  furnishes  the  Maine  Fanner  a  few 
ideas  in  relation  to  their  cultivation : 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  cranberry,  like  all 
other  plants,  to  grow  to  perfection  some- 
where, and  as  it  happens,  this  somewhere  is 
wher4  the  land  is  so  sterile  that  nothing 
else  can  grow  except  moss.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  find  both  the  bog  and  mountain 
cranberries  growing  naturally  on  the  moun- 
tain, in  the  lowest  bogs,  and  in  all  localities, 
sometimes  floating  on  the  pond,  always  on 
poor  soil,  mixed  with  moss,  protection  for 
it  both  from  summer  heat  and  winter  cold. 

Cole,  in  his  Fruit  Book,  says :  •*  Where 
a  gravelly  knoll  has  been  reduced  for  a  road, 
we  saw  excellent  cranberries  of  spoxUaneous 
production,  on  dry,  hard  and  poor  soil.  On 
another  spot,  we  saw  fine  fruit  by  the  road- 
side, on  a  very  poor,  dry,  hard  soil."  He 
also  adds,  •*  with  these  cases  of  good  crops 
under  every  disadvantage,  it  would  be  sur- 
prising if  cranberries  should  not  grow  well 
on  high  land  ;  but  as  for  the  culture,  I  would 
ask  for  nothing  more  than  to  remove  the 
soil  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet  with 
a  plow  and  scraper,  and  plant  the  same 
with  vines  and  moss  from  the  cranberry  bog. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  fall  or  spring, 
and  the  tops  mowed  oflf  the  following  sum- 
mer, which  will  cause  them  to  spread  and 
cover  the  whole  surface.  By  this  experi- 
ment I  have  raiseil,  the  present  season,  at 
the^ate  of  559  bushels  an  acre. 
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Watering   with   Tepid   Water. — 

Every  one  who  has  any  experience  in  hot- 
house arrangement  knows  that  cold  water 
is  injurious  to  plants  grown  in  heat;  but 
M.  Jaeger  {Gartenftora)  goes  further:  he 
advocates  the  use  of  tepid  water,  particu- 
larly for  winter-flowering  plants,  Camelias 
and  Azaleas.  From  experiments  which  he 
has  made,  these  flower  quickly  when  water 
of  77  deg.  to  86  deg.  is  used.  In  the  sun- 
less winter  months  a  Camelia  bud  may  take 
weeks  to  open,  but  if  the  plant  be  watered 
twice  with  water  of  the  above  temperature, 
or  even  a  little  warmer,  the  flower  takes 
much  less  time  to  expand.  For  plants  out 
of  doors,  tepid  water  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  certain  cases.  In 
proof  of  which  he  adduces  the  following 
fact:  Last  summer  Aroideie,  and  other 
plants  cultivated  for  their  foliage,  and  re- 
quiring heat,  grew  miserably  out  of  doors 
in  Germany  until  August  or  September; 
but  on  visiting  the  garden  of  M.  Heineman, 
at  Erfurt,  M.  Jaeger  was  astonished  to  find 
such  plants  in  fine  condition  early  in  the 
season.  On  expressing  his  surprise  he  was 
told  that  the  plants  had  been  watered  almost 
every  day  for  a  considerable  time  with  tepid 
water.  It  is  probable,  M.  Jaeger  thinks, 
that  the  tepid  water,  though  acting  on  the 
roots  but  for  a  short  time,  places  them  in  a 
favorable  condition  for  absorption,  while 
the  contrary  effect  is  produced  by  cold  water. 


Discussions  on  Fruit  Growing.-— 
At  a  lute  meeting  of  Fruit  Growers  in  New 
York,  a  letter  was  read  by  Solon  Robinson, 
inquiring  about  raising  strawberries  with 
present  high  prices  for  labor. 

Dr.  Ward  replied  that  the  raising  of  straw- 
berries on  the  old  plan  involved  too  much 
labor — he  thought  the  horse  and  cultivator 
would  eventually  have  to  do  the  work. 
Manure  and  prepare  the  ground  every  way 
as  for  Indian  com,  and  set  plants  in  rows  the 
same  distance  as  com.  Plow  and  cultivate 
one  way,  letting  the  plants  run  together  in  the 
row,  dressing  them  out  with  the  hoe.  Cover 
with  litter  or  straw  in  the  fiill,  plough  out 
or  go  through  with  cultivator  the  following 


spring,  pick  the  erop  and  plow  nndsr,  re- 
peating the  operation  on  the  same  groondL 
or  elsewhere.  Of  course  a  field  should  be 
set  out  each  year.  The  great  labor  of  til- 
lage the  second  year  is  thus  avoided,  a  boy 
and  horse  doing  aU  the  labor  of  enltivatioQ. 

Solon  Robinson  stated  that  J.  G.  Bergen 
was  now  raising  strawberries  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Pardee  would  plow  under  old  plaaU 
and  leave  ranners  for  another  erop. 

In  regard  to  picking,  Dr.  Ward  remarked 
that  boys  and  girls  acquire  a  great  skill  by 
practice— his  son  had  picked  100  quarts  in 
a  day.  £.  Williams  said  cost  of  picking 
depended  on  size  of  berries.  'Monmouth 
County  growers  paid  theSr  pickers  $1  to 
$1.25  per  100  baskets. 

Dr.  Ward  gave  a  recipe  for  making  grafting 
wax,  such  as  he  uses  in  his  own  nursery : 
1  part  of  tallow,  2  of  wax,  and  4  of  rosin. 
The  consistence  of  the  wax  will  be  affected 
by  the  weather.  If  too  stiff,  he  would  add 
tallow,  if  too  soft,  rosin.  He  would  use  the 
wax  warm  and  apply  it  with  a  brash;  put 
on  in  this  way  it  was  more  durable,  and  a 
better  protection  to  the  graft. 

Different  methods  were  soggested  for  keep- 
ing the  wax  warm  during  the  operation  of 
grafting,  such  as  surrounding  the  vessel  of 
wax  with  hot  water,  or  a  qoih  of  batting. 

Another  recipe,  presented  to  the  meeting 
for  making  graiting  wax,  waa  to  melt  toge- 
ther 2  parts  of  rosin,  2,  black  pitch,  1,  white 
turpentine,  1,  tallow,  1,  beeswax.  This  is 
Wataon's  recipe— it  is  applied  melted,  with 
a  brush. 


The  Trees  on  the  Boulevards  or 
Paris. — All  the  new  plantations  of  trees 
on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris  consist  of  trees 
from  10  to  15  years  old,  and  from  26  to  33 
feet  high.  Each  Boulevard  is  planted  with 
one  kind  of  tree  only.  Thus  the  Rae  Royale 
is  planted  with  Acer  Negundo;  the  Boule- 
vards de  la  Madeleine  and  des  Capucines 
with  Plane  trees ;  the  Boulevard  dea  Italiens 
with  Ailanthw  Glandulosa;  others  with 
Elms,  Horse  Chestnuts,  and  Catalpas.  The 
Plane  trees  are  those  which  are  found  to 
succeed  the  best  in  the  climate  of  Paris*— 
La  Bdgique  HorHcok. 
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DoRTAXTHca  ExcELSA.^This  gigantio 
AmafyOid  eeldom  flowers,  and  when  it  does 
it  sends  up  a  flower-stem  of  18  to  26  feet  in 
height,  bearing  fifty  carmine-colored  flowers. 
A  plant  thirty  years  old  flowered  last  year 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  flower-stem  began  to  show  itself  in 
Jane,  1862;  the  first  flower  opened  early  in 
April,  1863,  and  in  the  conrse  of  three 
weeks  came  ont  in  snccession.  The  flower- 
stem  was  about  17  feet  high,  while  the 
plant  which  flowered  with  Loddiges  in  1833 
produced  one  26  feet  high.  The  plant  suc- 
ceeds in  a  light  loam,  with  a  vnuier  tem- 
perature of  from  45  deg.  to  50  deg.  It  dies 
ftfier  flowering,  but  before  doing  so  gene- 
rally sends  up  suckers,  by  which  it  can  be 
propagated. — Journal  dt  Ut  SoeiSti  Impi- 
riak  et  CaUnOe  d* Horticulture. 


The  Raspbebrt. — No  fruit  except  the 
warrant  and  perhaps  the  gooseberry,  can  be 
«i  cheaply  raised  as  the  raspberry,  and  yet  no 
frait  adapted  to  our  climate  is  so  much  ne- 
glected. The  raspberry,  like  most  of  our 
small  fruits,  has  been  much  improved  within 
ft  few  years.  Dr.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  done  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
man,  to  improve  this  fruit,  having  given  us 
some  of  the  best  varieties  now  in  cultivation, 
if  not  the  very  best,  and  what  has  been  said 
of  the  strawberry  may  also  be  said  of  this, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  this  im- 
iuiprovement  may  be  carried. 

Raspberries  wUl  grow  on  almost  any  good 
toil,  but  flourish  best  on  a  moist  soil  con- 
taining considerable  vegetable  mold.  For 
enrden  culture,  after  spading  in  a  good  coat 
'4  well  rotted  manure  and  ashes,  mark  off 
ronr  rows  font  feet  apart,  and  if  you  have 
plenty  of  room,  five  is  better,  setting  the 
plants  two  or  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows ; 
in  either  case  they  will,  if  well  mulched, 
(which  I  consider  almost  indispensable)  soon 
fill  aD  the  intermediate  space.  A  planta- 
'i*»n  of  raspberries  will  need  but  little  care 
^  five  or  six  years,  except  thinning  out,  so 
tbt  the  plants  shall  stand  about  a  foot 
tpvt — tying  up  and  heading  in  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  canes  in  the  spring ; 
l&png  down  and  covering  the  stocks  in  the 


fall  with  evergreens,  leaves,  or  anything 
that  will  shield  them  from  the  effects  of  the 
sun,  when  they  are  not  covered  with  snow. 
If  kept  well  mulched  they  will  produce 
much  better  fruit  and  require  but  little  weed- 
ing, and  that  can  and  ought  to  be  done  with 
the  hands,  on  account  of  the  roots  running 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground. — Report 
Maine  Board  of  Agriculture. 

New  Trees  and  Shrubs. — M.  Ville- 
vielle,  of  Manorque  (Basses  AJpes),  has  ob- 
tained a  red-flowered  variety  of  the  Bobinia 
Paeud'Acacia,  or  Locust  tree,  which  is  said 
to  be .  very  ornamental,  and  as  fragrant  as 
the  comny)n  white  type,  which  is  anown  to 
every  one.  A  hardy  Ceanothus,  raised  be- 
tween C.  Americanus  and  Ajsureus,  is  about 
to  be  sent  out  by  M.  Dauvesse,  of  Orleans. 
It  is  very  free  flowering,  bearing,  from  June 
to  October  or  November,  long  panicles  of 
pale  blue  flowers,  changing  to  deeper  blue. 
The  lonjT  duration  of  the  bloom  will,  doubt- 
less, render  it  a  favorite  for  planting  in 
shrubberies.  M.  Dauvesse  has  also  a  white- 
flowered  Spiraa  Fortunei,  which  is  said  to 
contrast  well  with  the  normal  rose-colored 
form ;  a  variety  of  the  Osage  Orange,  or 
Madura  Aurantiaca,  with  white  variegated 
leaves;  and  a  Maple  with  elegantly  cut 
foliage. — Florist  dt  Pomologist 

Haunted  Hearts. — A  novel,  by  the 
author  of  the  Lamplighter.  Published  by 
J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston.  Price  $2.00. 
The  locality  in  which  occurred  the  princi- 
pal events  of  this  story  is  in  the  northeast- 
ern comer  of  New  Jersey,  a  couple  of  hours 
drive  from  the  great  city  of  New  York. 
The  main  incidents  are  founded  on  fact,  and 
with  the  minor  parts  are  woven  together  in 
a  very  attractive  manner.  Those  who  have 
read  the  Lamplighter  will  welcome  with 
pleasure  another  work  by  the  same  author. 

Skeleton  -  Leaves  and  Phantom 
Flowers.— Published  by  J.  E.  Tilton  & 
Co.,  Boston.  Price  $2.00.  A  book  of  100 
pages,  in  the  very  superior  and  attractive 
style  that  characterizes  the  publications  of 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton  6c  Co.    Fine  heavy 
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paper,  oarefully  exeoated  eDgravings,  and      Transactions  of  thb  Illinois  State  | 

typographical  execution  of  great  beaaty.  Horticultural    Society    for    1863.—  i 

This  treatise  gives  full  and  careful  instruo-  There  is  one  important  fact  that  is  urged 

tion  in  the  art  of  skeletonizing  leaves*  com-  on  us  year  after  year  as  we  look  over  unr  \ 

mencing  with  the  proper  selection  of  va-  subscription  lists  and  note  the  steady  in-  ! 

rieties,  and  followhig  up  with  the  various  crease  from  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  that , 

processes  of  preparation  to  the  phantom  is  the  prominence  which  ia  given  to  Horti- 

boquet.      There  is  an  endless  source  of  culture  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 

amusement  and  instruction  provided  here,  of  the  Garden  State.     Everybody  has  heard 

which  mnst  be  fascinating  to  all  who  pur-  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Horticultura' 

sue  it.    This  book,  and  its  companion  Wax-  Society,  that  is  one  of  the  fixed  iostitutioni) 

flowers,  issued  in  the  same  style  by  the  of  our  country.    Something  ia  occasioDally 

same  publishers,  give  a  fund  of  information  said  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hortlcultaral 

which  if  followed  will  largely  increase  bo-  Society ;  but  who  ever  heard  of  the  State 

tanical  knowledge.    We  commend  .them  to  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Empire  Slate. 

our  reaSers.  or  that  of  Strawberry-growing,  Peach-rais- 

ing  New  Jersey.    If' we  mistake  not  th*- 

indications  before  us,  Massachusetts  will 

Parr's  Horticultural  Tool  Chests,  some  day  have  to  look  well  to  her  laurels. 

We  recently  purchased  of  Geo.  Parr,  of  These  Western  Sutes  do  not  grow  nor 

Buffalo,  New  York,  one  of  his  Horticultural  move  slowly.     Illinois  has  not  yet  distiu- 

Tool  Chests,  which  is  a  very  complete  affair,  gnighed  herself  in  doing  anything  in  a  small 

and  embraces  nearly  everyone  of  the  smaller  way,  and  her  State  Horticultural  Society 

sized  tools  made  use  ofin  the  garden,  orchard  does  not  appear  to  be  organised  on  ant 

or  vineyard,  including  the  different  pruning  other  foundation  than  a  broad,  liberal  and 

and  grafting  implements.     They  are  com-  comprehensive  one ;  it  has  all  the  eJeinwits 

pactly  fitted  in  a  neat  chest,  which  also  con-  of  talent,  financial  ability,  energy,  and  suc- 

tains  numerous  apartments  for  seeds,  etc.  oess.     The  prominent  and  influential  men 

Mr.  Parr  also  manufactures  every  descrip-  of  the  State  are  among  its  members,  and  it 

tion  of  carpenter's  tools,  which  he  supplies  possesses  a  vitality  that  has  already  markwl 

singly,  or  in  chests  ranging  from  a  pocket-  out  a  prominent  position.    The  tnwxsactiong 

size  to  those  required  by  the  most  extensive  for  1863  can  be  bad  bound  and  post-paid  by 

builders.    His  catalogue  is  worth  sending  mail  for  90  cents.    Address  W.  C.  Flagg, 

for  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  buy  good  tools.  Cor.  Secretary,  Alton,  Dlinois. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Peter  B.  Mead,  Esq. :  bold  enough  to  assert  that  we  should  olti- 

JDeor  Sir :  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  mately  obtain  this  perfection.     The  results 

all  the  varieties  of  our  native  grapes,  ex-  at  the  present  day  prove  that  such  an  asser-j 

cept  a  few  of  recent  origin,  possess  a  hard  tion  was  not  made  without  some  physio- 1 

and  disagreeably  sour  pulp  in  the  center  logical  knowledge,  nor  yet  from  a  ratDbliuj^l 

and  surrounding  the  seeds,  and  it  is  as  theory.     There  is  no  good  to  be  gained  by; 

generally  conceded  that  if  we  can  arrive  at  holding  on  to  any  carping  about  the  tastes! 

the  same  consistency  of  flesh,  with  the  lus-  of  those  who  are  used  to  the  flavor  of  foreign! 

cious  sweetness  and  rich  aroma  of  the  best  grapes,  or  that  our  natives  are,  better  a?": 

foreign  sorts,  as  Hamburgh  and  Muscat,  we  they  now  exist.    We  know  a  well  ripeu»^i| 

s!iould    most  certainly  improve  our   own  .Isabella  or  Catawba  is  a  fine  and  delicious 

Natives.     During  many  years  I  have  advo-  fruit,  but  if  we  were  to, have  the  same  con-! 

.  «ated  this  point,  and  a  dozen^ears  ago  was  sistency  as  there  is  in  the  flesh  of  a  Hams 
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^Q^eh,  DO  lover  of  good  fruits,  not  even  American  grape,  possessing  all  the  good 

r>urselft  would  dispute  the  difference  as  qualities  of  an  exotic  Hamburgh,  which  it 

Iwiij^  anything  else  than  an  improvement,  more  nearly  approaches  than  any  other  na- 

This  preamble,  Mr.  Editor,  is  suggested  tive ;  and  I  know  if  it  should  prove  to  be 

by  the   romarks    of   your    correspondent  the  case  hereafter,  you  will  be  as  ready  to 

••  Pratiqoer,"  and  your  reply  thereto  in  the  acknowledge  **  the  com"  as  any  of  your  old 

June  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  with  co-laborers, 

recard  to  the  Adirondac  grape.    I  have  no  .  Yours  most  respectfully, 

:Lt<-n*t  in  this  grape,  neither  do  I  wish  to  Wm.  Chorlton. 

hflp  sustain  its  reputation  unless  it  is  worthy  • 

•  f  h,  but  it  does  appear  as  if  some  persons 

^*h  to  make  it  go  through  a  more  fiery  j  ij^^^  ^^e  Delaware  vine  now  throwing 
r.M  than  the  same  individuals  are  satis-  eighteen  bunches,  and  it  appears  very 
a-i  with  under  other  circumstances.  May  thrifty ;  how  many  shall  I  let  grow  ?  It's 
wt  hope  that  this  cloee  scrutiny  will  become  ^f  the  lot  you  sent  me  a  year  ago  last 
3i.r«  general,  and  we  are  arriving  at  that  gpnng— those  liUlefeUows  not  larger  than 
I^mt  when  doubt  will  rule  untU  every  new  g^a^s  straws.  The  vine  stands  on  the  bank 
candidate  for  horticultural  favor  has  estab-  ^f  ^ouTih  lake,  and  has  not  been  covered 
lAed  its  good  and  better  quaHties.  With  ^^  ^U  for  two  winters.  I  have  more  of  the 
Trcard  to  Adirondac,  in  particular,  "Prati-  g^me  variety,  but  not  bearing  as  many 
'.'.*fr''  calls  for  more  light,  the  which  I  have  grapes.  You  were  correct  when  you  said 
to  doubt  the  interested  parties  will  be  able  i^  reference  to  the  one  year  old  Delawares 
to  supply  him  with  to  the  fullest  extent,  ^hat  you  would  rather  set  them  out  than 
Fanher.  he  says,  "I  have  examined  the  i^^ger  ones  grown  in  the  usual  way.  I  am 
I'-if  of  the  plant  pent  out  by  Mr.  Bailey,  ^head  of  the  two-year-old  fellows  here. 
:tad  most  say  that,  to  me,  it  has  the  appear-  G  P  D 

>ue»ftheFit«Fi«</«Y.."whfch,  of  course,       Madison.  Wis.,  June,  im. 
ijeans  the  foreign  species,  and  unsuited  to 

"ir  climate.  Now  I  have  ten  plants  of  [You  have  managed  your  vines  well  to 
Airondac  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and  have  have  them  give  such  resulU  the  third  sea- 
►xaained  the  leaves,  and  am  not  at  all  in-  gon.  The  vines  sent  were  small,  but  the 
^ned  to  think,  but  am  sure,  they  are  aU  of  ^^od  and  roots  were  well  ripened,  and  hav- 

•  ^  same  variety,  and  that  a  variety  of  Fiftw  ;^g  received  proper  care,  have  given  you 
i'W,  and  therefore  a  true  native,  and  satisfaction.  This  will  be  the  case  with  the 
i-bably  hardy.  In  fact  so  near  is  the  ap-  Delaware  if  good  vines  are  planted,  and 
I^ach  in  appearance  in  every  particular,  ^re  rightly  treated  afterwards.  We  have 
^'  ^r,  to  Isabella,  that  I  send  you  a  leaf  of  planted  large  numbers  of  vines  of  all  ages, 
•a^h,  and  wish  you  to  please  say  which  is  fro^i  one  to  six  years  old,  and  give  our  de- 
^ti'-h.    As  to  Adirondac  being  a  foreigner,    ^j^ed  preference  to  one  year  old  plants  well 

f  a  seedling  from  a  grape  of  F»«sFtm/ejra,  g^wn  from  single  eyes.     You  must  not 

'i:«  is  simply  an  impossibility,  as  the  struc-  ^llow  your  young  vines  to  overbear  this, 

ture  and  organism  proves  from  the  plant  it-  their  first  season  of  fruit.     If  your  vine  is 

^"'f.    We  have  still  further  proof  in  the  very  strong,  leave  eight  or  nine  bunches  to 

-•^'t.    Xo  well  qualified  person  who  saw  mature;   if  not,   reduce  the  number  still 

•^  tasted  that  which  was  exhibited  in  New  more.     You  should  have  done  this  sooner 

Y'^k  last  season  could  dispute  this,  unless  to  have  had  the  full  benefit.    As  soon  as 

-5  observing  faculties  are  very  deficient.  the  berries  are  weU  set  is  the  proper  time. 

X"w,  Mr.  Editor,  let  us  suspend  our  judg-  your  weaker  vines  should  be  reduced  to 

3ient  on  Adirondac  accept  the  fects  as  they  two  bunches  each.— Ed.] 
^ar»  give  it  a  true  American  welcome,  and 
^pe  it  may  be  the  immediate  parent  of  an 
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Dear  SirSi — The  July  uumber  of  the  of  our  fruit  trees  thia  their  Bammer;  what  is 
Horticulturist,  page  228,  reports  Dr.  mission  except  to  destroy  vegetation? 
Trinible's  remarks  on  the  destruction  of  the  If  the  aphis  drive  away  the  cureulio.  we 
Aphis  by  the  lady-bug.  Will  the  doctor  be  can  afford  to  give  them  full  possession  for 
kind  enough  to  inform  us  if  the  aphis  de-  one  year,  especially  as  we  know  how  to  get 
Btroys  any  other  insect?     Doubtless  it  is  rid  of  them  by  means  of  the  lady-bug. 

sent  to  rid  us  of  some  other  pest.     The  lat-  xf  «««  ^t  «^«.  lu^^j-         *      vi  j     a 

J  ^, .              .             ,       1  "  *^y  ®»  your  fnends  are  troubled  with 

ter  appeared  this  year,  in  countless  hosts,   «„^«„u^„  i  Jl  _   j  *v       *       i.- 

r'^^\:           ,      ,     ,         \  musqmtos,  let  me  recommend  them  to  culu- 

on  n«ny  km^of  pkBti..  weed,,  .hrnbsund  vate  the diBgon-fly-they  u«k« qaick  worL 

trees,  preceded  by  the  lady-bug  m  large  ^hy  should  we  not  keep  mosquito  hawks  a. 

numbers.  n       i_     ...       y       -. 

well  as  hunting  dogs? 

On  my  cherry  and  plum  trees,  where  the  wii^  „„  j  .„^i.    .__,  .          *  *i.    . 

, .       ''     1.     J     ^  T      ^    3  l^.      t  tiim  and  sach  simpletons  of  the  msect 

aphis  was  abundant,  I  noticed  the  absence  ♦^i,^  „i,^  «^  ^^^j^    r         *        j     l    j    ,. 

*          V                                        :i         ,  T  *""^*^  ^"^  ^^  ">°^  of  sweets,  and  who  doD  t 

of  curculio,  a  rare  occurrence,  and  am  led  ^;«j  ^u-.  -  i^u  •    •*               -i        .     x   , 

.    .       .     .^  ^t.                     ^            , .      .  mmd  the  cobalt  in  it,  are  easily  rot  rid  of, 

to  inquire  if  there  may  not  be  somethinir  in  v  .           ,.         ,              .^      ,    '  °           . 

this  visitation  to  diilish  the  numberf  of  ^"'  ""^^^^  *°^  "^^  f ^^^  "T^  '"^'""^ 
the  "  Little  Turk."  ^""^^^^^  perseverance,  talent  and 

For  three  years  successively  every  fruit  STRATEav. 

and  forest  tree,  shrub  and  bush  have  been 

covered  with  rose-bugs  from  the  middle  to  Qbntlemen« 
the  end  of  June.  This  year  they  have  nearly 

disappeared,  except  on  the  roses,  where  they  ^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^*°y  ^^^'^^^  ^^"^  y^"""  <^ar- 

are  as  abundant  as  usual.     Has  any  insect  ^^^  "^"^^  "^'P®  *^  ^''^'  ^'^^  P««®  ^79,  1862. 

driven  them  away?  Has  the  aphis  or  canker-  ^  ^^"^^  *^®^  "*"^  ^^"  *°^  ^^"^^  ^^  <^«*'^- 

worm  anything  to  do  with  it?     Rose-bugs  ^^°^*  .  '^^^  suggestions  are  all  worthy  of 

migrate.    Some  years  ago  they  appeared  in  **tention.     It  is  not  long  since,  that  a  dLs- 

great  numbers  in  Pennsylvania— later  in  ^i°g"is^ed  professor,  to  whom  I  offered  this 

New  Jersey,  traveling  in  a  north-easterly  ^^"®'  ®*'^*  **  ^^  •  ^^^^  reminds  me  of  the 

direction  in  divergent  lines,  thus:  ^^^  London  particular  Teneriffe.     Whert? 

do  you  get  such  wine?" 

I  have  made  it  for  three  years,  and  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  follow  your  in- 
junction closely  (article  8,)  fori  find  it  may 
not  only  be  looked  on,  but  tasted  whiU  it  is 
red.  It  gives  good  satisfaction  to  the  pal- 
ate, and  does  not  deplete  the  purse  as  sorely 

They  have  passed  Newburgh,  few  being  'I  ^"".'"^  ""V^^  '^'"«*'  ''^^^  "^^®^  ^*^«  "'^^^ 

found  south  of  it,  and  large  quantities  are  I    ^'"^-     ^^^  ''*^^"  ^'"^  '^'      ^^^  '«^^F 

now  (June  20th)  about  three  miles  north,  T^^^  ^^^^  already  to  me,  more  than 

covering  every  green  thing  apparently;  they  ^^  ^  ^^®  ^®*"'  subscription  to  the  Horti- 

are  stopped  in  their  course  by  water,  rivers  ^^^'^^rist.     I  can  certify  to  the  7th  arti- 

or  lakes.     A  gentleman  in  New  Jersey  told  ^?*  ''^^^^''^  ^  *^®  "^^^  ^^  ^<^«*^^1  hsLmh. 

me  last  season  that  he  could  gather  rose-  J  ""^  ^""^  worthless.     A  few  day's  since  1 

bugs  by  the  half  bushel  at  the  foot  of  the  *f*^°^.^"«  ^^^^  ^^^  cast  its  hoops,  and  -  aU 

Palisades.     It  may  interest  the  curious  to  ^  ""  "^r  T  '^*^^  *^''''*  ^^^  ''®"*''-"     ^^° 

know  if  any  got  across  into  Westchester  ''''^'^  "^^  *'*^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  t^  ^  ^^^^ 

County,  and  in  what  direction  they  came.  ^^* 

Will  some  one  of  your  correspondents  give  Vinum 
us  the  information  ? 

The  canker-worm  has  taken  possession 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  LIGHT  ON  VEGETATION. 


The  mflaenoe  of  light  upon  growing 
pl&nts  is  fiuoiuliar  to  observation.  The  sun 
is  the  ftouioe  of  light  to  our  system,  but  it 
fiboold  be  known  and  considered  that  the 
effects  produced  by  his  direct  rays  are  not 
th«  same  as  those  produced  by  diffused  and 
reflected  light :  in  other  words,  the  science 
of  the  sunbeam  and  the  science  of  light  are 
two  vciy  different  things. 

According  to ,  the  theory  of  Newton, 
light  is  an  emisoion  of  particles  from  a  lu- 
minous body.  The  theory  of  Young  and 
Fresnel  represents  it  as  the  undulation  of  a 
subtle  medium.  But  a  sun-beam  is  a  oom- 
poond  thing.  Three  distinct  principles,  if 
cot  more,  or  three  modifications  of  one  prin- 
ciple, are  diacoTerable  in  every  ray  of  sun- 
light   These  are  light,  heat,  and  actinism. 

When  a  sun-beam  is  admitted  into  a  dark- 
ened chamber,  and  reoeivei  upon  a  transpa- 
rent prism,  it  is  decomposed.  A  piismatic 
spectrum  of  brilliant  hues  is  produced,  as 
we  know,  upon  the  screen  or  wall.  The 
three  primary  colors — red,  yellow  and  bluo 
-^re  the  elements  ont  of  which  the  seyen^ 
hued  image  is  formed.  If  a  thermometer  is 
pUced  in  the  blue  ray  of  the  spectrum  it  will 
indicate  56®  Fahrenheit  in  the  yellow  ray 


it  will  rise  to  62®,  and  a  little  beyond  the 
red  ray,  it  will  go  up  to  79®.  But  in  the 
undecomposed  sunbeam,  the  temperature 
is  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  are  heat  rays,  as  well 
as  light  rays  in  the  sunbeam.  But  this  is 
not  all.  If  a  piece  ot  photographic  paper 
be  placed  within  the  spectrum,  it  will 
receive  the  deepest  shade  where  the  blue 
and  violet  rays  fidl  upon  it.  Here,  then, 
are  rays  which  produce  chemical  changes  in 
bodies.  They  are  denominated  octtntc  rays, 
and  their  influence  is  named  actinism. 

If  we  compare  a  plant  growing  in  the 
shadowed  recesses  of  the  forest,  with 
another  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  the 
pale,  blanched  hue  of  the  former  would  be 
at  once  apparent.  Here,  then,  we  discover 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  light  rays.  Again, 
if  we  take  a  plant  from  the  open  air,  and 
place  it  in  a  darkened  room,  where  light  is 
admitted  through  a  single  narrow  window, 
a  change  will  soon  be  visible.  The  plant 
loses  its  healthy  ^>pearanoe  and  becomes 
pale.  The  leaves  most  distant  tcom  the 
light,  lengthen  their  stalks,  and  stretch  up 
into  a  position  in  which  they  can  obtain 
more  copious  draughts  of  the  health-giving 
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stream.  The  whole  plant  turns  toward  the 
window,  with  an  unmistakable  yearning  for 
the  sun.  If  it  is  remoyed  fh>m  confinement, 
and  exposed  to  a  full  flood  of  light,  its 
health  and  yigor  returns,  and  it  soon  loses 
its  pallid  hue,  and  puts  on  its  proper  colors. 

In  the  TCgetable  world,  then,  light  and 
color  are  intimately  associated,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  the  animal  world.  The 
gorgeous  hues  of  tropical  yegetation  are 
painted  in  the  sunny  skies  of  the  climes 
where  it  grows.  The  light  rays  are  the 
chief  agents  in  producing  that  compound 
substance  in  the  cells  of  plants  on  which 
their  green  color  depends.  Woody  tissue 
will  not  form,  to  any  ayailable  extent,  with- 
out the  influence  of  these  rays.  Depriyed 
of  them  the  massive  oak  would  grow  up  a 
pallid,  fragile  plant,  without  strength  or 
yalue. 

Light  stimulates  plants  to  respiration,  for 
they  breathe  as  well  as  animals,  and  they 
repose,  like  them,  in  the  dark  hours  of  the 
night.  In  the  day  time  they  inhale  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  and  breathe 
out  oxygen :  in  the  night,  also,  they  still 
drink  in  the  same  element,  but  it  is  in 
scanty  draughts  compared  with  what  they 
take  under  the  stimulus  of  light. 

It  has  been  ""Wnred  that  in  the  bending 
of  plants  towards  the  light,  the  blue  rays 
have  been  found  to  be  most  powerful  in 
producing  this  efiect,  while  the  red  rays 
seem  to  repel,  and  plants  to  turn  tcom  them. 
The  light  which  is  reflected  towards  us  from 
the  blue  sky  is  polarized,  and  polarized 
light  possesses  peculiar  properties  which 
doubtless  afiect  the  growth  of  plants  in 
ways  we  do  not  comprehend. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  heat-rays  of  the 
sun-beam .  About  one-third  of  those  which 
infringe  upon  our  atmosphere  are  absorbed 
by  it,  so  that  the  air  screens  us  frt>m  the 
full  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat.  As  y^e  de- 
scend below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
temperature  increases.  But  at  length  we 
reach  a  stratum  where  the  temperature  is 
always  uniform.  The  cayes  of  the  French 
Obseryatory  haye  steadily  remained  at  53® 
Fahrenheit.    They  are  ninety  feet  below 


the  sur&ce.  Some  mines  have  a  perpetinl 
spring.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  eartli*s 
crust  in  summer  essentially  modifies  the 
cold  in  the  winter  reason. 

Heat  appears  to  haye  great  influence  upon 
yegetable  irritability.  The  Deimodium  G^j- 
rcttu,  which  grows  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  moves  its  leaflets  perpetually  both 
by  day  and  by  night.  But  this  curious 
plant  is  motionless  except  where  the  tem- 
perature is  about  100**.  The  sensitive  plant 
requires  artificial  warmth  in  our  northern 
climate,  and  although  our  yegetation  is  not 
destitute  of  instances  of  this  sort  of  irrita- 
bility, we  have  nothing  analogous  to  the 
Desmodium  Gyraus. 

When  Dr.  Franklin  placed  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent colored  cloth  upon  snow,  he  found 
that  the  sun's  rays  melted  the  snow  more 
rapidly  beneath  some  colors  than  beneath 
others.  The  order  of  absorption  of  heat  by 
the  different  colors,  is  black,  brown,  green 
red,  yellow,  and  white.  So  that  black 
clothing  drinks  in  the  sun's  warmth  more 
greedily  than  that  which  is  of  a  lighter 
color.  Those  bodies,  however,  which  readilj 
absorb  heat,  part  with  it  ftxjely  also—in 
philosophical  language,  they  have  high  ra- 
diating powers. 

Heat  is  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the 
trade  winds.  The  heated  air  of  the  equa- 
torial region  rises  into  the  higher  regions  nf 
the  atmosphere,  and  colder  ur  rushes  in 
laterally  to  supply  its  place.  This  constant 
interchange  of  air  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles,  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
conjointly  occasion  these  well-known  wind**. 

The  actinic  rays  now  demand  notice. 
They  appear  to^be  especially  powerful  in 
producing  the  gennination  of  seeds,  while 
the  light-rays  actually  seem  to  be  opposed 
to  this  development  of  vitality.  The  stem 
of  a  young  plant  grown  under  the  influence 
of  the  actinic  rays  remain  soft,  and  extends 
to  a  great  length  without  enlaiging  in  di- 
ameter. It  is  for  this  reason  that  gardenen 
sometimes  use  deep  blue  glasses  to  ud  cut 
tings  in  striking  root. 

Actinism  is  less  known  as  to  its  efiect^ 
upon  the  animal  kingdom.    The  diffcreif 
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shades  of  color  in  the  human  noe,  freckles 
tad  sunburn,  are  all  probably  dependent, 
in  part  at  least,  upon  the  actinic  rajs  of  the 
sunbeam.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen  gas  min- 
gled in  combining  proportions,  do  not  unite 
in  the  dark.  Bat  if  the  mixture  is  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  they  at  once  com- 
bine, and  generally  with  a  violent  explosion. 
If  the  chlorine  alone  is  exposed,  for  a  time, 
to  the  sunlight,  it  will  afterwards  unite 
with  the  hydrogen  in  the  dark. 

The  actinic  rays  produce  an  effect  upon 
the  granite  rock,  as  well  as  upon  the  deli- 
cate oiganixation  of  the  plant.  But  during 
the  night  these  effects  are  wholly,  or  in 
part,  obliterated,  and  but  for  this  nocturnal 
mt  the  hardest  crag  would  crumble,  and 
in  time  &I1  to  pieces  and  perish. 

Actinism  has  furnished  us  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  pleasing  arts  of  modem 
times — ^the  art  of  photography,  The  whole 
mr»teT7  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  in 
its  oatlines,  may  be  readily  comprehended. 
A  polished  plate  of  silvered  copper  is  sub- 
jected to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  and  is  then 


transferred,  without  exposure  to  the  light, 
to  the  camera.  The  image  of  the  object  to 
be  taken,  rapidly  depicts  itself  upon  this 
prepared  plate,  which  is  then  removed  from 
its  dark  receptacle,  and  exposed  to  mercu- 
rial vapor.  The  picture  now  appears,  and 
must  be  rendered  permanent  by  immersion 
in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  These 
are  the  xnain  principles  involved  in  the 
art  of  Photography,  and  in  its  different 
types  and  forms,  although  the  processes  are 
varied  in  the  production  of  different  kinds 
of  pictures. 

In  addition  to  these  three  principles  in 
the  sunbeam — light,  heat,  and  actinism — ^it 
is  believed  by  some  of  the  most  careful  ex- 
perimenters, that  electricity  may  also  be 
detected. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  the  effects  of 
light  upon  development  and  growth  are 
equally  apparent  and  important.  But  inves- 
tigations in  this  direction  would  lead  us 
into  too  wide  a  field  for  our  present  pur- 
poses. 


A  GREEN-HOUSE  AND  QRAPERT  COMBINED. 


BY  GEO.  K.  *  F.  W.  WOODWARD. 


Gaiif  N-HousjB  and  Graperies  are  usually 
erected  as  separate  structures.  While  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  so  on  exten- 
«iTe  places  where  much  accommodation  is  re- 
paired, in  grounds  of  moderate  extent  many 
ailTantages  are  gained  by  having  the  houses 


by  the  owner  and  his  friends,  are  all  ob- 
tained by  such  an  arrangement.  In  the 
present  instance  the  Green-house  occupies 


<^)imected.  Facility  for  heating  and  man- 
cement,  protection  of  those  houses  requir- 
ing the  most  heat,  by  those  kept  cold  or  at 
only  moderate  temperature,  and  the  ease 
vith  which  all  departments  may  be  visited 
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Fig.  2.-~Gwund  Plan. 

a  position  east  and  west,  and  is  protected 
on  its  north  tod  most  exposed  quarter  by 
the  Grapexy.  The  boiler  located  a&sho^ 
on  the  plan,  supplies  heat  to  all  thehouses. 
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The  Grapery,  not  being  intended  as  a  forc- 
ing or  early  houfle,  has  but  one  hot  water 
pipe,  which  will  afford  sufficient  heat  to  en- 
able the  vines  to  be  started  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  in  the  spring,  or  if  not  desira- 
ble to  anticipate  their  natural  growth,  will 
prevent  them  receiving  sudden  checks  from 
ttoBty  nights,  which  sometimes  happen  at 
the  latter  end  of  April  and  banning  of  May, 
after  the  vines  have  broken  their  buds.  We 
can  prolong  the  season  also,  until  about 
Christmas,  in  &vorable  years.  Several  of 
the  late  ripening,  and  late  keeping  varieties 
of 'the  Qn^,  are  intended  to  be  grown. 
Lady  Downes,  Barbarossa,  Frogmore  St. 
Peters  and  others.  These  by  the  addition 
of  another  pipe  and  proper  caie  in  manage- 
ment, could  be  kept  on  the  vines  in  fine 
condition  xmtil  February,  and  perhaps 
March. 

The  sill  or  wall  plate  of  the  Grapery,  is 
but  two  feet  above  the  border ;  thus  giving 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  cane  for  fruiting 
upon  the  rafter.  Side  lights  are  dispensed 
with,  bottom  ventilation  being  afibrded  by 
apertures  through  the  brick  wall,  closed  by 
shutters.  The  wall  is  supported  on  stone 
lintels,  resting  on  brick  piers  placed  about 
five  feet  apart,  extending  to  the  bottom  of 
the  border,  allowing  free  access  for  the  vine 
roots  to  the  outside.  Ventilation  at  the 
top  is  effected  by  means  of  sashes,  hung  in 
the  roof  at  the  ridge,  which  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  an  iron  shaft  running  the  length 
of  the  building,  with  elbow  attachments  at 
each  ventilator.  A  cord  and  lever  at  one 
end,  works  the  shaft,  raising  the  whole  of 
the  ventilators  at  one  operation.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  method  of  ventilation,  but 
more  expensive  than  that  generally  used. 
It  is  strong,  effective,  rarely  requires  repair, 
and  the  sashes,  are  never  in  danger  of  being 


blown  open  and  broken  by  high  winds. 
The  floor  level  of  the  Green-house  is  two 
feet  below  that  of  the  Grapery,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  height  at  the 
sides,  to  place  plants  on  the  tables,  and 
bring  them  near  the  glass.  General  collec- 
tions of  plants  cannot  well  be  grown  in  one 
house ;  for  this  reason,  we  have  the  house 
divided  by  a  glass  partition.  By  an  ar- 
rangement of  valves  in  the  hot  water  pipes, 
and  independent  ventilation  a  different 
temperature  can  be  maintained  in  each. 
Plants  requiring  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat  will  find  a  congenial  location  in  tlie 
central  house,  while  those  in  bloom,  and 
others  to  which  a  cooler  atmosphere  is  more 
suitable,  will  be  placed  at  the  circular  end 
of  the  building. 

Three  rows  of  heating  pipe  run  around 
the  Green-houses,  which  will  give  ample 
heat  in  the  coldest  weather.    A  propaga- 
ting table  is  provided  by  enclosing  a  por- 
tion of  the  pipes  in  the  central  house.    Be-  ' 
low  the  floor  is  a  cistern  of  3000  gallons 
capacity,  from  which  tanks  holding  100  gal- 
lons each  are  supplied.    The  Green-houses 
are  entered  through  a  door  and  porch  on  i 
the  south,  not  shown  in  the  engraving,  also  i 
through  potting  room  and  Grapely.    The 
design  of  these  houses  gives  an  opportunity 
for  further  addition  if  desired,  by  a  wing  on  ' 
the  south,  corresponding  with  the  Grapery 
on  the  north.    Such  an  extension  would 
improve  the  architectural  appearance  of  the  , 
whole.    An  early  Grapexy  might  be  thus 
located  and  be  heated  fix>m  the  same  boiler 
These  houses,  lately  designed  and  erected 
by  us  for  John  L.  Bogers,  Esq.,  of  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  forma  picturesque  and  attract- 
ive feature  in  his  well  kept  grounds,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  to 
their  owner. 


A^PLE—BEAUTY  OF  KENT. 


This  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  apples 
in  appearance  that  we  have,  and  though  of 
second  rate  flavor,  is  desirable  on  account 
of  its  size  and  showiness.    Mr.  Dooming 


gives  the  following  description  of  it.  The 
tree  grows.very  strong  and  upright,  moder- 
ately productive.  Fruit  very  large,  round- 
ish, but  flat  at  the  base,  and  narrowing  dis- 
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tinctif  to  the  eye,  where  it  is  slightly  rib-  round,  russety,  cormgated  cavity.    Calyx 

bed.   Skinsmoothigreenish  yellow,  marked  smalt,  set  in  a  lu^rrov  basin.    Flesh  juicy, 

with  large  broken  stripes  of  purplish  rad.  crisp,  tender,  with  a  simple  sub-acid  flavor. 

Stalk  short,  slender,  deeply  planted  in  a  October  and  November.    Of  English  origin. 
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Fig.  1 Beauty  of  Kent 


Fig.  2 Section. 
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DUTCH  BULBS. 


BY  KDWAED  8.  RAND,  JE.,  BOSTON. 


The  bulbs  generally  known  as  Dutch,  o^ 
Holland  Bulbs,  are  the  Hyacinth,  Tulip, 
Crocus,  Jonquil,  Snowdrop,  and  Narcissus : 
sometimes  with  these  are  imported  in  as- 
sorted packages,  a  few  bulbs  of  yarious  kinds 
of  Lilies,  Erythronium,  Fritilaria,  Scilla, 
and  Gladiolus.  It  is  only  of  the  first  fire 
however  that  we  intend  to  write,  though 
the  same  general  treatment,  both  in  parlor 
and  garden  culture,  will  be  successful  with 
the  others,  lliese  are  called  Dutch  Bulbs 
because  usually  imported  from  Holland, 
and  not  because,  as  many  suppose,  they  are 
natires  of  that  country,  indeed  the  &ct  is 
far  otherwise — ^the  Hyacinth  being  a  natire 
of  the  Levant — ^the  Tulip  indigenous  to  the 
Levant  and  the  South  of  Europe — the  Cro- 
cus to  England,  France,  Italy,  Greece  and 
the  Crimea — ^the  Jonquil  and  Narcissus  to 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  Asia  Minor — and  the  Snowdrop  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Crimea. 

From  the  earliest  times  these  bulbs  have 
been  extensively  grown  in  Holland ;  there 
the  finest  florists'  varieties  have  been  raised, 
and  on  that  country  the  floricultural  world 
is  dependent  for  its  supply. 
\  Were  the  question  asked  what  one  plant, 
alike  commendable  for  beauty  and  fragrance, 
can  be  grown  in  the  parlor  with  the  least 
expense  and  trouble,  we  should  answer  the 
hyacinth.  The  plant  has  its  imperfections, 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak)  the 
foliage  is  by  no  means  graceful,  the  flower  is 
transient — and  once  out  of  bloom  the  bulb 
is  almost  worthless.  Yet  a  fine  effect  in 
foliage  may  be  produced  by  massing,  and  by 
different  plantings,  a  continued  succctoion 
of  bloom. 

These  bulbs  being  of  kindred  nature  re- 
quire the  same  general  treatment  as  to  wa- 
ter, light  and  air,  and  flourish  in  the  same 
soil  and  in  similar  situations.  We  need, 
therefore,  only  to  particularise  when  treat- 
ing of  one  species,  being  careful  to  note 


when  treating  of  others  any  minor  differ- 
ences  in  culture. 

And  first  the  Hyadnth. — All  our  garden 
varieties  are  derived  from  H.  orientalis,  the 
original  species,  as  is  often  the  case,  being 
lost  in  the  new  and  improved  florists'  vari- 
eties. 

There  is  another  little  gem  of  a  species 
which  is  perfectly  hardy,  H.  amethystinus, 
flowers  bright  blue  and  pendant,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  lopg  naturalized 
in  English  gardens,  its  treatment  only  dif- 
fering finom  that  of  the  other  species  in  its 
requiring  to  be  planted  in  a  veiy  sandy 
loam,  or  if  in  common  garden  mould,  to 
have  an  inch  of  sand  around  it  to  prevent 
the  bulb  from  rotting.  As  the  color  is 
most  exquisite  it  deserves  a  place  in  cvei-y 
garden — ^it  also  possesses  the  delightful  fra- 
grance of  the  other  spedes. 

Hyacinths  are  generally  procured  of  the 
seedsmen  during  the  months  of  October 
and  November,  and  should  be  planted  im- 
mediately, both  for  parlor  and  garden  cul- 
ture. Much  depends  upon  the  selection  of 
the  bulbs,  yet  size  is  no  criterion  of  excel- 
lence, some  of  the  best  varieties  are  always 
small,  others  always  large.  As  a  general 
rule,  hard,  sound  bulbs,  which  feel  firm  to 
the  finger  when  pressed,  will  give  good 
bloom,  any  which  are  soft  or  scaly  (like  a 
lily)  should  be  rejected.  The  color  of  the  ' 
bulb  is  also  no  sure  rule  for  determining  the 
color  of  the  fiower,  though  generally  those 
with  dark  red  or  blueish  skins,  produce  red, 
pink  or  blue  flowers,  and  white  skinned 
bulbs  are  more  likely  to  be  white  or  yellow 
varieties. 

GARDEN  CULTURE. 

The  bed  should  be  of  rich  loam,  with  a 
liberal  admixture  of  well-rotted  cow-dung, 
and  sand  enough  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
sodden.  Qood  drainage  is  essential ;  where 
the  subsoil  is  clay  this  must  be  secured  by 
excavating  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  three 
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feet,  and  filling  in  with  a  layer  of  small 
itonei  for  about  six  inches  or  more,  then 
replaoe  the  soil ;  where  the  subsoil  is  gravel 
no  drainage  will  be  required.  The  bed 
5h<;iild  slope  a  little  to  allow  the  surfibce 
water  in  winter  to  itm'off  and  should  fiu» 
the  south  or  west,  in  order  to  first  feel  the 
ram  rays  of  the  sun  in  early  spring,  and 
«boi]ld  be  sheltered  from  cold  winds ;  an 
angle  formed  by  the  house,  and  protected 
from  the  north  and  east  is  an  admirable 
place  for  a  bulb  bed. 

Ilaving  thus  located  and  provided  drain- 
age for  our  bed,  dig  it  well  and  pulyerize 
the  soil,  raking  the  sur&ce  smooth.  Lay 
the  bulbs  upon  the  bed,  about  nine  inches 
apart,  in  the  place  each  is  to  occupy,  so  as 
to  be  sure  to  ensure  regular  planting,  with 
the  name  of  each  (if  it  is  desirable  to  have 
named  Tarieties)  broadly  written  with  a 
^>rt  blaeklead  pencil,  on  a  wooden  lable 
vhich  has  been  smeared  with  white  lead. 
Then  plant  each  bulb  about  two  inches  deep 
finnly  pressing  the  earth  around  it. 

If  the  soil  is  clayey  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
surround  each  bulb  with  a  handful  of  com- 
DOQ  sand,  which  will  prevent  rotting.  The 
bulUwill  immediately  begin  to  make  roots, 
vhich  will  continue  to  grow  until  the 
ground  freezes.  On  the  approach  of  severe 
fr^Kt*  throw  over  the  bed  %  covering  of  lit- 
ter, old  straw  or  long  manure,  to  the  depth 
•»f  £>ur  inches ;  this  will  often  protect  the 
ground  from  flrost,  and  thus  give  the  roots 
t  i(»iger  season  of  growth,  but  care  must 
^  taken  not  to  remove  it  too  early  in  the 
^ring,  as  the  bulbs  often  grow  up  into  it, 
and  a  severe  troBt  may  nip  the  shoots  and 
greatly  injure  if  not  destroy  the  flower.  After 
the  flowering  season  is  over,  the  old  flower 
steins  should  be  cut  away,  but  none  of  the 
(>Itagc,  which  will  of  itself  die  away  before 
midrammer.  The  general  r^ile  in  the  man- 
cement  of  bulbs  is,  the  better  and  larger 
you  grow  the  foliage  the  finer  will  be  the 
flower.  When  the  leaves  have  all  become 
fellow  the  bulb  should  be  taken  up,  care- 
fullj  dried  and  put  away  till  Autumn ;  but 
if  merely  a  spring  show  is  desired,  the  best 


and  most  common  way  is  to  leave  the  bulb 
in  the  ground — ^where  it  will  bloom  every 
spring,  but  seldom  as  finely  as  if  annually 
replanted.  Hyacinths  in  the  open  air  are 
usually  sturdy  enough  to  support  them- 
selves, sometimes,  however,  they  need 
stakes,  which  should  be  young  shoots  of 
willow  with  the  bark  on,  which  are  not 
easily  distinguishable  among  the  foliage. 

PARLOR  CULTURE. — IN  EARTH. 

Select  soft-baked  eight  inch  pots,  and  put 
in  the  bottom  of  each  about  an  inch  of  bro- 
ken potsherds,  charcoal  or  small  pebbles,  as 
may  be  most  convenient :  then  fill  to  the 
top  with  a  compost  of  one  part  loam,  one 
part  clean  sand,  and  one  part  well-rotted 
cow-manure,  with  an  admixture  of  bone  or 
horn  shavings,  if  procurable,  which  gives  in- 
creased size  and  brilliancy  to  the  flower. 
Set  one  bulb  in  the  centre  of  each  pot, 
just  deep  enough  to  allow  the  top  of  the 
crown  to  be  seen — ^press  the  soil  around 
the  bulb  and  give  a  thorough  watering. 
Set  the  pots  in  a  dark  but  warm  cellar-* 
supplying  them  with  water  .from  time 
to  time,  to  prevent  them  from  drying  up. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  in  the  dark 
for  four  to  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  pots  will  be  full  of  roots,  but  the 
sprouts  will  not  have  grown  more  than  an 
inch.  The  pots  may  then  be  brought  into 
the  full  sun-light — where  the  shoot  will 
soon  change  from  yellow  to  deep  green, 
will  grow  very  rapidly,  and  produce  flowers 
in  about  four  weeks.  Water  may  be  liber- 
ally supplied,  only  taking  care  not  to  give 
so  much  as  to  rot  the  roots. 

IN  WATER. 

Select  hard,  medium  sized  bulbs,  examine 
carefully  to  see  that  there  are  no  of&ets  or 
side  bulbs.  Place  the  bulbs  in  the  glasses, 
which  should  be  filled  with  rain  water,  and 
set  them  in  a  warm,  dark  closet.  They 
should  thus  remain  until  the  roots  at  least 
half  fill  the  glass,  occasionally  being  exam- 
ined that  the  water  does  not  become  foul 
or  evaporate. 

Bring  them  out  to  full  sun-light  as  need- 
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ed,  they  will  bloom  in  about  three  weeks. 
The  flowers  of  bulbs  grown  in  water  are 
generally  weaker  and  less  highly  colored 
than  of  those  grown  in  earth.  Bulbs  thus 
^rown  may  be  planted  in  earth  as  soon  as 
out  of  bloom,  and  the  bulb  being  thus  much 
strengthened,  blooms  better  the  following 
year — ^but  usually  such  bulbs  are  not  worth 
presernng.  A  few  drops  of  aqua  ammonia 
added  to  the  water  in  which  the  bulbs 
grow  will  give  a  high  color  to  the  flower. 
The  water  should  be  changed  once  in  ten 
days,  care  being  taken  that  that  filled  in  be 
of  the  same  temperature  with  that  turned 
out. 

If  the  roots  become  coated  with  green 
slime,  they  may  be  washed  in  luke-warm 
water,  care  being  taken  not  to  break  or 
bruise  them. 

IN  MOSS  AKD  SAND. 

These  modes  of  growing  bulbs  are  similar 
to  those  just  described — the  general  treat- 
ment is  the  same.  The  moss  should  be 
the  white  sphagnous  moss  of  meadows,  as 
this  is  peculiarly  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
is  neat  and  clean.  The  sand  used  should  be 
White  or  silver  sand,  such  as  is  used  by 
glass  makers — ^beach  sand  will  do  if  it  has 
previously  been  freshened  by  frequent  wash- 
ings in  fresh  water.  In  planting,  the  crown 
of  the  bulb  should  be  just  protruded  above 
the  moss  or  sand.  A  mode  of  culture  which 
we  have  adopted  for  the  past  few  years 
seems  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of 
earth,  water  and  moss  culture,  and  has  been 
so  successful  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  for  general  adoption. 
About  the  twentieth  of  October,  plant  the 
bulbs  in  earth  and  put  them  in  the  cellar, 
as  above  described,  being  careful  to  have 
pots  all  of  one  size.  Now  for  the  bulb  ta- 
ble: let  it  be  of  black-walnut  with  turned 
legs,  so  as  to  be  an  ornament  to  the  parlor, 
about  four  and  a  half  feet  long  by  two  feet 
wide  in  the  clear,  so  as  to  hold  three  rows 
of  eight  pots  each,  let  the  table  be  hollow 
and  eight  to  ten  inches  deep — all  thorough- 
ly joined  together  and  well  coated  with 
white   lead   on   the    inside,   particularly 


around  the  Joints.  Into  this  tabic  fit  a 
Einc  pan  of  the  same  depth,  with  wire  han- 
dles, which  turn  down  into  the  pan  on  each 
end.  About  the  middle  of  November  bring 
from  the  cellar  enough  pots  of  bulbs  to  fill 
the  table,  set  them  in  the  pan  and  fill  the 
interstices  with  common  wood  moss ;  when 
it  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  pots  cover  all 
with  some  short  green  moss,  such  as  is  found 
on  decayed  trees  or  in  deep  woods.  Tou 
have  thus  a  very  pretty  moss  garden  Mith 
the  yellow  shoots  of  the  bulbs  peeping 
through.  Water  copiously  every  morning, 
letting  it  fall  from  the  ruse  of  a  small  wa- 
tering pot  on  to  the  moss.  The  water  will 
collect  in  the  pan,  the  roots  of  the  bulbe^ 
find  their  way  out  of  the  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pots  and  riot  in  the  moisture: 
the  shoots  grow  wonderfully,  and  you  have 
hyacinths  of  marvelous  size  in  a  moss  gar- 
den. As  soon  as  a*  flower  fades,  gently  lift 
the  moss,  remove  the  por,  and  in  its  place- 
put  a  new  one  finom  the  cellar.  And  thus 
we  have  bulbs  in  full  bloom  from  Thanks- 
^ving  until  they  again  blossom  in  the  bor- 
der. A  few  Narcissus,  especially  the  Poly- 
anthus varieties,  add  much  to  the  effect. 
The  table  should  be  kept  in  full  sun-light, 
and  may  be  made  of  any  material  or  dimen- 
sions. 

VARIE'^ES  OF  HYACINTHS. 

Among  the  hundred  or  more  varieties 
we  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  complete  se- 
lection. The  new  and  costly  varieties  are 
not  what  we  seek,  we  want  a  free,  shoM  y 
bloom,  and  for  our  purpose  single  varieties 
are  better  than  double — ^the  bulbs  should 
cost  from  a  shilling  to  thirty  cents  each. 
The  following  are  good,  free  blooming  kinds, 
of  various  colors: 

RED. 

Rex  Rubrorum,  Grootverst  Acteus,  Bou- 
quet Tendre,  Mars,  Grand  Vedette,  Rose  la 
Mignonne,  Waterloo,  Belle  Eleonore,  Pronk- 
juweel.  Amy. 

WHITE. 

Glorea  Florum,  Triomphe  Blandine, 
Anna  Maria,  Mont  Blanc,  Victoria,  La  Vir- 
ginite,  Voltaire,  Grand  Vainqueur,  Kouigs 
Juweel,  Miss  Kitty. 
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YELLOW. 

Alida  Jacoba,  Fleur  d'Or,  Ophir,  Bou- 
quet d'Onnge,  Louis  d'Or,  Horoine,  Canary 
Bird. 

BLUE« 

Orondatus,  Laurens  Koster,  L'Amie  du 
CoBur,  £ilkilitts.  Amicus,  Argus,  Robert  Peel, 
A  la  mode,  Boi  Jow^hat,  Charles  Dickens, 
Emicos  Porcelain  Sceptre,  Iris,  Bouquet 
Purple. 

THE  TULIP. 

With  the  exception  of  the  varieties  of 
Tali{»  suavolens,  commonly  known  as  Due 
Van  Thol,  this  bulb  is  not  desirable,  nor  is 
it  a  favorite  for  parlor  culture.  The  bulbs 
of  the  Van  Thol  are  small,  and  should 
luire  the  same  general  culture  as  hyacinths 
in  earth,  only  three  or  four  may  be  planted 
in  a  six-inch  pot,  and  the  crown  of  the  bulb 
ftboold  be  coTered;  in  water  they  do  not 
succeed,  though  in  sand  they  will  flower 
well.  The  flower  is  scarlet  and  yellow, 
each  bulb  produces  one  on  a  stem  not  more 
tbao  four  inches  in  height :  there  are  single 
aud  double  varieties,  of  which  the  former 
are  more  desirable. 

The  Sun's  Eye  Tulip,  T.  oculis  solis,  is  a 
dvarf  species  which  is  sometimes  grown  m 
the  window,  the  flowers  are  red,  with  a  dark 
<;je,  and  the  bulbs  require  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  Van  Thol. 

In  Garden  Culture  a  bed  prepared  as  di- 
rected for  hyacinths  will  do  admirably — 
the  soil  should  be  sandy  loam  with  the  rot- 
ted turf  of  an  old  pa^sture,  though  they 
bloom  well  in  any  garden  soil.  They 
^hoald  be  planted  like  hyacinths,  the  taller 
growing  varieties  in  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
fieing  off  with  dwarf  varieties.  All  tho 
rirden  varieties  are  the  o£&pring  of  T.  Ges- 
neriana,  and  are  very  numerous  and  of  va- 
riotts  shades  and  combinations  of  color. 

Named  varieties  may  be  procured  of  all 
florists,  varying  in  price  from  a  few  cents  to 
»  dollar.  For  general  efiect,  the  Tulip  is 
best  grown  in  masses,  which  produce  a  gor- 
geous appearance  when  in  full  bloom. 

THE  CROCUS. 

This  is  a  little  gem  of  a  bulb,  always 
welcome  with  its  bright  blossoms  as  the 


harbinger  of  spring;  There  are  about  twcn- 
ty-flve  species  (including  the  autumnal 
flowering)  and  numerous  varieties. 

As  a  parlor  plant,  the  crocus  is  very  pret- 
ty but  rather  insigniflcant — ^it  is  in  the  gar- 
den it  displays  its  full  beauty.  If  you  grow 
for  the  parlor  it  should  be  treated  like  a 
hyacinth,  and  grown  in  earth — half  a  dozen 
bulbs  m*ay  be  planted  in  a  pot — they  should 
be  covered  about  an  inch  with  soil.  Pretty 
effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  planting 
in  ornamental  pots,  the  favorite  shape  of 
which  is  that  of  a  porcupine ;  when  tho 
leaves  grow  they  represent  the  quills,  but 
from  the  difficulty  of  making  all  the  bulbs 
shoot  out  and  bloom  at  the  same  time,  tho 
appearance  is  more  often  bare  and  ragged. 
In  the  garden,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
in  masses  or  lines,  as  the  flowers  are  too 
small  to  be  effective  singly. 

The  following  are  original  species  from 
which  most  of  the  varieties  have  sprung — 
the  Autumnal  species  are  very  beautiful 
and  desirable,  blooming  at  a  season  when 
all  other  flowers  are  gone : 
Crocus  vernus,  lilac,  white,  or  purple. 

"       versicolor ;  purple  and  white. 

"       biflorus;  white  and  purple. 

"       minimus ;  white  and  purple. 

"       susianus;  yellow. 

"       sulphureus;    " 

"       luteus;  " 

"       aureus;  " 

"       sativus;  pale  purple,  autumnal  flow- 
ering, the  saffron  of  commerce. 

"       speciosus;  purple,  large  flowers,  au- 
tumnal flowering. 

The  Crocus  is  impatient  of  removal,  and 
the  bulbs  once  planted  should  seldom  be 
disturbed 

THE  SNOWDROP. 

This  pretty  little  bulb  is  a  general  favor- 
ite, blooming  in  the  snow,  and  always  at- 
tractive from  its  grace  and  delicacy.  As  a 
parlor  plant  it  is  too  small  to  be  of  value. 
In  the  garden  it  thrives  in  any  soil ;  it 
should  be  planted  in  October,  in  patches, 
and  the  bulbs  should  be  left  undisturbed. 
There  are  double  and  single  varieties  of  the 
common  species,  (Galanthus  nivalis)  natives 
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of  England.  Tho  Crimet  snowdrop  (  6.  pli- 
catiu)  is  the  finest  species,  producing  yery 
large  green  and  white  flowers,  but  it  is  not 
common.  All  the  species  have  a  delicate, 
peculiar,  and  rery  pleasant  fragrance. 

THE  JONQUIL  AND  NARCISSUS. 

Both  of  these  bulbs,  the  former  being  onlj 
arariety  of  the  latter,  are  &Yoritetf  for  par- 
lor culture;  the  treatment  required  is  the 
same  as  for  the  hyacinth,  and  they  may  be 
grown  equally  well  in  earth,  sand,  moss 
or  water.  The  same  soil  is  also  suitable 
for  them.  A  few  plants  in  the  hyacinth 
case  previously  described,  have  a  pretty  ef- 
fect. The  Jonquil  (Narcissus  Jonquilla)  is 
a  native  of  Spain — there  are  both  single 
and  double  flowered  varieties,  both  are  ex- 
quisitely fragrant  and  bloom  freely ;« the 
flowers  are  yellow  and  very  showy.  There 
are  many  species  of  the  narcissus,  all  of 
which  are  valuable  border  flowers,  and  most 
of  them  bear  forcing  well. 

Those  most  commonly  grown  in  the  par- 
lor are 

Narcissus  Italicus,  the  Roman  Narcissus ; 
flowers  pale  yellow,  single — or  creamy- 
white,  double,  and  exquisitely  fragrant — 
native  of  Italy.    N.  papyraoeos,  the  paper- 


white  narcissus ;  flowers  pure  white,  single, 
very  fragrant — ^native  of  Asia  Minor. 

Narcissus  Tasetta,  or  Polyanthus  Narcis- 
sus; flowers  white  and  yellow,  very  fra- 
grant— ^native  of  Spain. 

Narcissus  Trewianus,  or  N.  Bazelman 
major;  flowers  white  and  yellow^fhigrant. 

The  following  are  superior  florists  vari- 
eties of  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus: 

Grand  Monarque;  white  and  yellow. 

Mignonne;  orange. 

Hercules ;  white  and  orange. 

Grand  Primo ;  white  and  citron. 

Grand  Prince ;  white  and  lemon. 

Soleil  d'Or;  yellow  and  orange. 

The  other  bulbs  often  imported  as  Dutch 
bulbs,  such  as  Scillas,  Oraithogalnm,  Lilies. 
Fritilarias,  Iris,  &c.,  require  the  same 
general  garden  treatment  as  the  Hyacinth 
and  Narcissus — all  will  grow  in  any  good  gar- 
den soil,  but  do  better  vrith  a  prepared  bor- 
der of  sandy  loam.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
adapt  the  depth  of  planting  to  the  size  of 
the  bulb :  as  a  general  rule,  the  crown  of 
the  bulb  should  be  covered  at  least  an  inch. 

Scilla  proecox — the  early  blooming  sqyill 
— ^bears  forcing  well,  is  adapted  for  parlor 
culture,  and  remarkable  for  the  exquisite 
blue  of  the  flowers. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PARADISE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  LETTERS  FROM  UNDER  A  BRIDGE. — CONTINUED. 


I  AM  supposing  all  along,  dear  reader, 
that  you  have  had  no  experience  of  country 
life,  but  that  sick  of  a  number  in  a  brick 
block,  or  (if  a  traveller)  weary  of  the  "  per- 
petual flow  of  people,"  you  want  a  patch  of 
the  globe's  surfiice  to  yourself,  and  room 
enough  to  scream,  let  off  champagne-corks, 
or  throw  stones,  without  disturbance  to 
your  neighbor.  The  intense  yearning  for 
this  degree  of  liberty  has  led  some  seekers 
after  the  pastoral  rather  farther  into  the 
wilderness  than  was  necessary ;  and  while 
writing  on  the  subject  of  a  selection  of 
rural  sites,  it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to 
specify  the  desirable  degree  of  neighbor- 
hood. 


In  your  own  person,  probably,  you  do  not 
combine  blacksmith,  carpenter,  tinman, 
grocer,  apothecary,  wet-nurse,  dry-nurse, 
washerwoman  and  doctor.  Shoes  and 
clothes  can  wait  your  convenience  for 
mending;  but  the  little  necessities  sup- 
plied by  the  above  list  of  vocations  are 
rather  imperative,  and  they  can  only  be 
ministered  to  in  any  degree  of  comfortable 
perfection  by  a  village  of  at  least  a  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Two  or  three  miles  is 
far  enough  to  send  your  horse  to  be  shod, 
and  far  enough  to  send  for  doctor  or  wash- 
erwoman, and  half  the  distance  would  be 
better,  if  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  village  limits.   But  the  com- 
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mon  diameter  of  idle  boys'  rambles  is  a 
mile  out  of  the  Tillage,  and  to  be  just  be- 
yond that  is  very  necessaiy,  if  you  care  for 
plums  and  apples.  The  church  bell  should 
b«  within  hearing,  and  it  is  mellowed  de- 
licivusly  by  a  mile  or  two  of  hill  and  dale, 
ind  TOUT  wife  will  probably  belong  to  a 
'•fewing  circle,"  to  which  it  is  very  much 
Ijt  her  health  to  walk,  especially  if  the 
borse  is  wanted  for  plowing.  This  suggests 
to  me  another  point  which  I  had  nearly 
overlooked. 

The  fanner  pretends  to  no  "  gentility ; " 
I  may  he  permitted  to  say,  therefore,  that 
nei^bors  are  a  luxury,  both  expensive  and 
inconvenient.    The  necessity  you  feel  for 
society,  of  coarse,  will  modify  very  much 
tiie  just  stated  considerations  on  the  sub- 
jtct  of  vicinage.    He  who  has  lived  only  in 
towns,  or  passed  his  life  (as  travellers  do) 
only  as  a  receiver  of  hospitality,  is  little 
aware  of  the  difference  between  a  countxy 
and  city  call,  or  between  receiving  a  visit 
lod  paying  one.    In  town, "  not  at  home,"  in 
ioy  of  its  shapes,  is  a  great  preserver  of 
pei^onal  liberty,  and  gives  no  offence.    In 
the  country,  you  are  "at  home,"  wiU-you 
litH-yutU   As  a  stranger  paying  a  visit,  you 
cboose  the  time  most  convenient  to  your 
^M,  and  abridge  the  call  at  pleasure.    In 
joar  own  house,  the  visitor  may  find  you 
at  a  very  inconvenient  hour,  stay  a  very  in 
orjnvenient  time,  and  as  you  have  no  liberty 
10  deny  yourself  at  your  country  door,  it 
nay  (or  may  not,  I  say,  according  to  your 
ta8te)  be  a  considerable  evil.    This  point 
flioiild  be  well  settled,  however,  before  you 
detennine  your  distance  from  a  closely-set- 
tled neighborhood,  for  many  a  man  would 
rather  send  his  horse  two  miles  farther  to 
be  shod  than  live  within  the  convenience  of 
'^Kxiable  neighbon."  A  resident  in  a  city, 
bjr-tfae-way  (and  it  is  a  point  which  should  be 
kept  in  mind  by  the  retiring  metropolitan) 
]U6,  properly  speaking,  no  neighbors.    He 
bts  friends,  chosen  or  made  by  similarity  of 
pursuit,  congeniality  of  taste,  or  accident, 
wbich  might  have  been  left  unimproved. 
His  literal  neighbors  he  knows  by  name,  if 
they  keep  a  brass  plate,  but  they  are  con- 


tented to  know  ftB  little  of  him,and  the  ac- 
quaintance ends,  without  offence,  in  the  per- 
usal of  the  name  and  number  on  the  door. 
In  the  city  you  pick  your  Mends.  In  the 
country  you  "  take  them  in  the  lump." 

True,  coimtry  neighbors  are  almost  al- 
ways   desirable    acquaintances — simple  in 
their  habits,  and  pure  in  their  morals  and 
conversation.    But  this  letter  is  addressed 
to  men  retiring  from  the  world,  who  look 
forward  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
trees  and  fields,  who  expect  life  to  be  filled 
up  with  the  enjoyment  of  dew  at  mom, 
shade  at  noon,  and  the  glory  of  sunset  and 
starlight,  and  who  consider  the  complete  re- 
pose of  the  articulating  organs,  and  release 
fh>m  oppressive  and  unmeaning  social  ob- 
servances, as  the  fruition  of  Paradise.    To 
men  who  have  experience  or  philosophy 
enough  to  have  reduced  life  to  this,  I  should 
recommend  a  distance  of  five  miles  from 
any  village  or  any  family  with  grown-up 
daughters.    In  my  character  of  dollar,  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  remarking,  also,  that 
this  degree  of  seclusion  doubles  an  income 
(by  enabling  a  man  to  live  on  half  of  it), 
and  so  freeing  the  mind  from  the  care  of 
pelf,  removes  the  very  gravest  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  happiness.    I  refer  to  no  saving 
which  infringes  on  comfort.    The  house- 
keeper who  caters  for  her  own  family  in  an 
unvisited  seclusion,  and  the  housekeeper 
who  provides  for  her  family  with  an  eye  to 
the  possible  or  probable  interruption  of  ac- 
quaintances not  friends,  live  at  very  differ- 
ent rates ;  and  the  latter  adds  one  dish  to 
the  bounty  of  the  table,  perhaps,  but  two 
is  to  vanity.   Still  more  in  the  comfort  and 
expensiveness  of  dress.     The  natural  and 
most  blissful  costume  of  man  in  summer, 
all  told,  is  shirt,  slippers,  and  pantaloons. 
The  compulsory  articles  of  coat,  suspenders, 
waistcoat,  and  cravat  (gloves  would  be  ri- 
diculous) are  a  tribute  paid  to  the  chance 
of  visiters,  as  is  also,  probably,  some  dollars 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  hat. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  a  bad  hat 
(one  you  can  sit  upon,  or  water  your  horse 
firom,  or  bide  the  storm  in,  without  remorse) 
nor  of  the  luxury  of  having  half  a  dozen, 
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which  you  do  when  they  are  cheap,  and  so 
saving  the  mental  bui*then  of  retaining  the 
geography  of  an  article  so  easily  mislaid. 
A  man  is  a  slave  to  anything  on  his  person 
he  is  afraid  to  spoil — a  slave  (if  he  is  not 
rich,  as  we  are  not,  dear  reader !)  to  any 
costly  habiliment  whatever.  The  trees  nod 
no  less  graciously  (it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say)  because  one's  trousers  are  of  a 
rational  volume  over  the  portion  most  tried 
by  a  sedentary  man,  nor  because  one's  hat 
is  of  an  equivocal  shape — having  served  as 
a  non-conductor  between  a  wet  log  and  its 
proprietor;  but  ladies  do,  and  especially 
country  ladies ;  and  even  if  they  did  not, 
there  is  enough  of  the  leaven  of  youth,  even 
in  philosophers,  to  make  them  unwilling  to 
appear  to  positive  disadvantage,  and  unless 
you  are  quite  at  your  ease  as  to  even  the 
ridiculous  shabbiness  of  your  outer  man, 
there  is  no  liberty — ^no  economical  liberty, 
I  mean — in  rural  life.  Do  not  mislead  your- 
self, dear  reader ;  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
a  Spanish  sombrero,  a  pair  of  large  French 
trowsers  plaited  over  the  hips,  a  well  made 
English  shoe,  and  a  handsome  checked 
shirt,  fonn  as  easy  a  costume  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  philosopher  could  desire.  But  I 
write  for  men  who  must  attain  the  same 
comfort  iini  shirt  of  a  perfectly  independent 
description,  trowsers,  oftenest,  that  have 
seen  service  as  tights,  and  show  a  fresher 
dye  in  the  seams,  a  hat,  price  twenty-five 


cents,  (by  the  dozen,)  and  shoes  of  a  reme- 
diless capriciousness  of  outline. 

I  acknowledge  that  such  a  costume  is  a 
liberty  with  daylight,  which  should  only  ' 
be  taken  within  one's  own  fence,  and  that 
it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  surprised  in  it  by  a 
stranger,  even  there.    But  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  those  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
the  obligations  of  country  neighborhood  as 
to  dress  and  table,  and  the  expediency  of 
securing  the  degree  of  liberty  which  may  be 
desired,  by  a  barrier  of  distance.    Sociable 
country  neighbors,  as  I  said  before,  are  a 
luxury,  but  they  are  certainly  an  expensive 
one.    Judging  by  data  within  my  reach,  I 
should  say  that  a  man  who  could  live  for 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  within  a  mile 
of  a  sociable  village,  could  have  the  same 
personal  comforts  at  ten  miles  distance  for 
half  the  money.    He  numbers,  say  fifteen 
families,  in  his  acquaintance,  and  of  course 
pays  at  a  rate  of  fifty  dollars  a  fiimily  for 
their  gratification.    Now  it  is  a  question 
whether  you  would  not  rather  have  the 
money  in  board  fence  or  Berkshire  hogs. 
You  may  like  society,  and  yet  not  like  it  at 
such  a  high  price.    Or  (but  this  would  lead 
me  to  another  subject)  you  may  prefer  so- 
ciety in  a  lump;  and  with  a  house  full  of 
friends  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  live 
in  contemplative  and  economical  solitude 
the  remainder  of  the  year.    And  this  latter 
'plan  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend,  more 
particularly  to  students  and  authors. 


THE  CARNATION,— ITS  HISTORY  AND  CHARACTER. 

BY  AN  AMATEUR  FLORIST. CONCLUDED. 


III.  ITS  CULTURE. 

Why  is  it  we  so  seldom  see  a  good  collec- 
tion of  Carnations  in  our  gardens  ?  This 
question  is  answered  by  most  persons,  by 
saying  that  the  climate  does  not  suit  them. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  this  a  mistake.  In 
Germany  the  Carnation  is  raised  in  very 
great  perfection,  and  the  climate  there  \b 
exceedingly  like  our  own. 

I  am  well  convinced  that  it  is  not  the 
climate.    I  am  also  prety  confident  that  it 


arises  from  the  too  trifiing  care  bestowed 
on  this  plant. 

The  Carnation  is  treated  by  most  persons 
like  a  common  Pink,  or  hardy  border  flower, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  with  this  treatment 
it  will  not  succeed  here,  and  does  not  suc- 
ceed either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  few  hardy  kinds^ 
and  among  them  the  Picotees  figure  largely, 
which  will  answer  very  well  in  the  open 
border,  with  a  -slight  covering  in  winter 
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Biit  to  liETe  a  good  variety  of  t1i9  best  Oar* 
nations,  thej  cannot  be  grown  otherwise 
than  in  pots. 

And  are  they  not  more  truly  worthy  of 
this  care  than  most  of  the  poor  starved 
things  that  figure  among  green-house  plants? 
Half  the  care  bestowed  at  the  present  day, 
hv  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  Fuchsia, 
voold  afford  us  the  most  charming  and  per- 
fect Carnations. 

Well  then,  I  must  commence  by  saying, 
that  as  good  a  soil  as  need  be  for  this  plant 
15  made  by  observing  the  following  propor- 
tion, viz.,  two  barrowfuls  of  fresh  loamy 
hA\  (or,  what  is  much  better,  the  soil  made 
by  rotting  down  sods,)  two  barrowfuls  of 
thoroughly  rotted  stable  manure — ^that 
from  a  spent  hot-bed  is  excellent,  and  one 
baiTowful  of  clean  sand.  Mix  the  whole 
Tery  thoroughly  together,  throwing  out  the 
lumps,  but  not  sifting  it.  You  may,  if  you 
please,  silt  a  small  quantity  to  place  on  the 
top  of  the  pots. 

I  shall  speak  of  the  propagation  of  this 
plant  directly.  I  am  now  supposing  the  lay- 
ers to  have  rooted  sufficiently  to  be  taken 
off;  which  they  usually  are  about  the  first 
of  September.  You  must  then  separate  the 
lijf n  frooL  the  old  plant  with  a  knife,  lift 
them  with  a  transplanting  trowel,  trimming 
0?  carefhily  any  decayed  or  broken  parts, 
and  pot  them  in  the  soil  already  described, 
m  half-pint  pots,  one  plant  in  each  pot.  Use 
bit»  of  cliarooal  for  the  drainage — in  other 
vrord^,  for  covering  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot. 

The  pots  should  all  be  placed  together, 
in  a  cool  and  rather  sheltered  position, where 
they  can  be  shaded  for  ten  days.  The  plants 
most  he  pretty  liberally  supplied  with  water 
frtw  this  time  till  the  middle  of  October, 
▼hen  they  will  be  well  established  in  the 
poti. 

Next,  lor  their  winter  quarters.  This, 
thoagh  simple  enough,  is  yet  a  matter  of 
great  importaiiee ;  for  unless  it  is  carefully 
Attended  to,  you  may  lose  your  whole  stock 
in  one  winter's  day. 

The  best  way  of  keeping  the  Carnation 
through  the  winter,  is  in  a  common  hot-bed 


fhune  with  glass  lights.  Such  a  frame 
three  feet  by  eight,  will  hold  a  great  many 
of  these  pint  pots,  each  holding  a  young 
rooted  plant. 

Now,  the  great^ints  in  keeping  the  Car- 
nation through  the  winter,  are,  to  keep  it 
cool  and  dry,  and  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
will  not  be  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of 
weather.  A  severe  frost  will  not  hurt  it  at 
all,  if  the  plant  is  kept  quite  shaded  in  the 
frame  till  it  has  had  time  to  thaw  out  very 
graduaUy, 

The  most  successful  mode  of  keeping  this 
plant  in  winter  is  pursued  by  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  is  as  follows :  He  chooses  a  com- 
mon hot-bed  frame,  and  sinks  it  nearly  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  at  least  not 
rising  more  than  three  inches  above  it,  in  a 
cool,  rather  shaded,  nortJiem  exposure.  He 
takes  out  the  soil  in  the  frame,  about  ten 
inches  deep,  makes  the  ground  quite  level 
and  hard  with  a  pounder.  Than  he  cements 
the  floor  over  with  cheap  common  mortar, 
made  of  lime  and  loam  mixed  with  some 
coarse  sand.  This  he  lays  on  about  an  inch 
or  two  thick,  bringing  it  up  snugly  to  the 
sides  of  the  frame  all  round. 

The  advantages  of  this  hard  mortar  floor 
are  great.  It  keeps  the  plants  quite  fVee 
from  the  bad  effects  of  accumulated  damp- 
ness, which  gathers  in  a  common  frame 
when  the  pots  are  set  on  the  earth.  Hun- 
dreds of  Carnations  die  off  suddenly  in  win- 
ter from  this  cause,  and  the  grower  is  una- 
ble to  account  for  it.  On  the  mortar  floor 
they  are  always  dry ;  besides  this,  it  pre 
vents  mice  from  getting  in  the  frame.  These 
little  animals  are  very  fond  of  Carnations, 
and  will,  if  they  find  their  way  into  a  col- 
lection in  winter,  soon  devour  a  great  num- 
ber. 

The  frame  being  ready,  the  plants  are 
moved  into  it  about  the  middle  of  October, 
or  as  soon  as  the  nights  become  frosty.  For 
some  days,  or  in  short  till  severe  weather 
sets  in,  the  lights  need  only  be  put  on 
the  frame  at  night.  In  the  mean  time  wa- 
ter the  plants  moderately,  as  often  as  they 
appear  dry.  As  soon  as  winter  commences, 
shut  up  l^e  frame  with  the  lights.    Upon 
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tho  top  of  these  place  two  layers  of  mattingi 
and  over  all  lay  a  large  shutter  or  ooTer  of 
rough  boards. 

Here  thej  will  remain  till  the  spring 
opens.  I  think  it  best  seyer  to  open  the 
frame  during  severe  fceeziug  weather.  On 
all  fine  mild  dry  days,  during  the  winter, 
you  may  admit  air  freely  to  the  plants,  but 
nerer  the  sun.  Raise  the  glass,  and  replace 
the  shutter  for  a  few  hours  to  keep  out  the 
sun's  rays.  They  will  need  but  very  little 
water  during  the  winter,  unless  the  weather 
is  very  mild.  When,  by  the  pots  ap- 
pearing dry,  you  observe  that  they  do  need 
it,  supply  them  very  sparingly.  If  they  are 
kept  shaded  and  cool,  they  will  make  little 
or  no  demand  for  water  during  the  winter. 

If  these  directions  are  followed,  you  will 
find  your  plants  in  excellent  healthy  condi- 
tion at  the  opening  of  the  spring.  When  this 
season  comes  round,  admit  air  at  the  begin- 
ning plentifully,  but  do  not  let  in  the  sun 
all  at  once,  only  by  degrees,  till  the  plants 
are  able  to  bear  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  they  must  all 
be  shifted  into  larger  pots  for  blooming. 
The  soil  that  should  be  used,  I  have  already 
spoken  of.  I  will  only  add,  that  in  potting 
the  Carnation,  the  earth  should  always  he 
pressed  down  quite  firmly  around  the  plant 
with  the  fingers.  Experience  has  proved  to 
me  that  this  is  quite  an  essential  point. 

In  July  you  will  have  the  satis&ction  of 
seeing  your  plants  come  into  full  bloom — 
and  a  sight  of  rare  and  wonderful  beauty  it 
is,  if  the  collection  is  a  large  one.  Before 
this  time,  you  will  have  tied  up  every 
strong  flower  stem  to  a  neat  small  stake, 
and  you  should  have  taken  the  precaution 
to  pinch  off  all  superabundant,  weak  or  un- 
necessary buds,  leaving  only  the  strongest. 
The  latt«r  will  then  have  all  the  juices  of 
the  plant  to  support  them,  and  will  come 
out  siu^risingly  rich  and  perfect. 

IV.  ITS  PROPAGATION. 

About  the  middle  or  last  of  July,  the 
beauty  of  the  bloom  will  be  over.  Now 
commences  the  layering,  to  furnish  a  stock 


of  plants  for  the  next  season.  New  varie- 
ties of  the  Carnation  are  produced  from 
seed;  but  this  is  a  tedious  process,  as  only 
one  seedling  in  ten  thousand  ever  turns  out 
a  first  rate  flower.  Layering  is,  therefore, 
the  mode  adopted  for  continuing  all  sorts  of 
established  reputation. 

It  is  indeed  quite  a  simple  process.  The 
strongest  and  longest  of  the  young  shoots 
(called  the  grass)  are  selected.  Make  a 
small  furrow  in  the  loosened  soil  of  the 
put;  bend  down  the  shoot  to  find  what 
part  will  be  covered  in  the  furrow ;  then 
carefully  strip  off  the  leaves  of  the  portion 
to  be  buried.  With  a  sharp  penknife  make 
the  tongue  or  incision,  commencing  just  be- 
low a  joint,  halving  the  stem  by  an  oblique 
cut  upward,  the  incision  extending  about  an 
inch.  Next,  with  a  small  hooked  peg,  fas- 
ten down  the  shoot  in  the  furrow,  burying 
the  incision  not  more  than  three-fourths  of 
an  inch.  Cover  the  whole  with  a  little 
fresh  soil,  which  should  be^pressed  gently 
around  the  shoot,  holding  the  top  of  the 
shoot  that  remains  out  in  a  nearly  upright 
position.  Give  it  a  little  water,  and  the 
whole  is  complete.  Every  evening  after- 
wards, the  layers  should  be  regularly  mois- 
tened. In  about  six  weeks  they  will  be 
ready  for  potting,  as  I  have  already  describ- 
ed. The  old  roots,  after  layering,  are  worth 
little,  and  are  usually  thrown  aside. 

Whoever  will  follow  these  directions,  can- 
not fail  of  success  in  growing  all  the  finest 
varieties  of  this  very  choice  plant. 

The  Picotees,  generally,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  may  be  grown  with  very  good 
success  in  a  border  in  the  open  air ;  and  I 
may  add  a  few  of  the  hardier  Flakee  and 
Bizarres.  The  soil  may  be  the  same  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out  for  the  culture  in 
pots.  In  this  case,  I  have  usually  found  it 
best  to  allow  the  layers  to  remain  attached 
to  the  parent  plant  all  winter-— enclosing  th^ 
whole  bed  with  a  rough  fiame,  a  few  boards 
and  branches  of  evei^greens  thrown  ovei 
the  top.  In  the  spring,  a  new  bed  Bhoulc 
be  prepared,  and  the  layers  taken  off  anc: 
tnmsplanted  into  it. 
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Among  the  studies  of  trees  we  cannot 
iiul  to  be  impressed  with  their  importance, 
not  onlj  in  the  beauty  of  landscape,  but 
iK^  in  the  economy  of  life ;  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  in  no  other  point  of  the  vege- 
table creation  has  Nature  done  so  mi^h  to 
prDvide  at  once  for  the  comfort,  the  suste- 
nince,  and  the  protection  of  her  creatures. 
TLer  afford  the  wild  animals  their  shelter, 
and  their  abode,  and  yield  them  the  great- 
er part  of  their  subnstence.  They  are 
indeed,  so  eyidently  indispensable  to  the 
Tuitsof  man  and  brute,  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject,  except  in 
tL'Se  details  which  are  apt  to  be  enveloped. 
In  a  state  of  nature  man  makes  direct  use 
of  their  branches  for  covering  his  tent,  and 
le  thatches  it  with  their  leaves.  In  their 
recesses  he  hunts  the  animals  whose  flesh 
iod  fur  Buppljf  him  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  from  their  wood  he  obtains  the  imple- 
ments for  capturing  and  subduing  them. 
)U&>  eariieat  fiuinaceous  food  was  likewise 
the  product  of  trees;  for  in  his  nomadic 
condition  lie  makes  his  bread  from  the 
icom  and  the  chestnut ;  he  must  become 
•  tiller  of  the  soil  before  he  can  obtain  the 
(i^ucts  of  the  cereal  herbs.  The  groves 
were  likewise  the  eariiest  temples  for  his 
wonhip,  and  their  fruits  his  first  offerings 
upon  the  divine  altar. 

As  man  advances  nearer  to  civilization 
tree^  afford  him  the  additional  advantage 
which  is  derived  firom  their  timber.  The 
fint  houses  were  constructed  of  wood,  which 
enables  him  by  its  superior  plastic  nature, 
rompared  with  stone,  to  progress  more 
rapidly  in  his  ideas  of  architect|ire.  Wood 
facilitates  his  endeavors  to  instruct  himself 
in  art,  by  its  adaptedness  to  a  greater 
nriety  of  purposes  than  any  other  sub- 
stance. It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal instruments  of  dvilization  which  man 
lias  derived  from  the  material  world. 
Though  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
arthitect  are  constructed  of  stone,  it  was 
wood  tliat  afforded  man  that  early  practice 


and  experience  which  initiated  him  into  the 
laws  of  mechanics  and  the  principles  of  art, 
and  carried  him  along  gradually  to  perfec- 
tion. 

It  is  in  these  relations,  leaving  their 
uses  in  economy  and  the  arts  untouched, 
that  we  would  now  speak  of  trees.  We 
would  consider  them  as  they  would  appear 
to  the  poet  and  the  painter  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  scenery,  and  with  the  romance 
and  mythology  of  Nature,  and  as  serving 
the  purposes  of  religion  and  virtue,  of  free- 
dom and  happiness,  of  poetry  and  science, 
as  well  as  those  of  more  taste  and  economy. 
We  are  persuaded  that  trees  are  closely 
connected  with  the  fate  of  nations,  that 
they  are  the  props  of  industry  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  in  all  countries  from  which 
the  forests  have  disappeared  the  people 
have  shrunk  into  indolence  and  servitude. 

Though  we  may  not  be  close  observers 
of  Nature,  we  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked 
that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  forms 
of  trees,  as  well  as  in  their  habits.  By 
those  who  have  observed  them  as  landscape 
ornaments,  trees  have  been  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  shape  and  maimer  of  growth. 
They  are  round-headed,  or  hemispherical, 
like  the  oak  and  the  sycamore  ;  pyramidal, 
like  the  pine  aud  the  fir;  obeliscal,  like  the 
arborvitte  and  lombardy  poplar;  drooping 
like  the  white  elm  and  the  weeping  willow ; 
and  umbrella-shaped  like  the  palm.  These 
are  the  natural  or  normal  varieties  in  the 
form  of  trees. 

Of  the  round-headed  trees  that  extend 
their  branches  more  or  less  at  wide  angles 
fh>m  their  trunk,  the  oak  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  the  most  celebrated.  To  the 
mind  of  the  American,  however,  the  oak  is 
far  less  familiar  than  the  elm  as  a  way-side 
tree ;  but  in  England  this  tree,  which  for- 
merly received  divine  honors  in  that  coun- 
try, is  now  hardly  les4  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants  on  account  of  their  &mili- 
arity  with  its  shelter  and  its  shade,  and 
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their  ideas  of  its  usefulness  to  the  liomui 
fiimilj. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  wide  spread  of 
its  branches  and  its  broad  shade — ^for  its 
stiggestiveness  of  power,  and  consequent 
expression  of  grandeur.  It  is  allied  with 
the  romance  of  early  history ;  it  is  celebra- 
ted by  its  connexion  with  the  religion  and 
religious  rite  of  the  Druids — with  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Romans,  who  formed  of  its 
green  leaves  the  civic  crown  for  their  heroes, 
and  who  planted  it  to  over-shadow  the 
temple  of  Jupiter ;  and  many  ancient  super- 
stitions give  its  name  a  peculiar  significance 
to  the  poet  and  the  antiquary.  From  its 
timber  marine  architecture  has  derived  its 
most  important  aid,  and  it  has  thereby  be- 
come associated  with  grandeur  of  conmieroe 
and  the  exploits  of  a  gallant  navy,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  naval  prowess. 
The  oak,  therefore,  to  the  majority  of  the 
human  race,  is  beyond  all  other  trees, 
fraught  with  romantic  interest,  and  invest- 
ed with  classic  and  historical  dignity. 

The  American  continent  contains  a  great 
many  species  of  oak  in  its  indigenous  forest. 
Of  these  the  white  oak  bears  the  most 
resemblance  to  the  classical  tree,  in  its 
general  appearance,  in  the  contorted  growth 
of  its  branches,  and  in  the  edible  quality  of 
its  fruit.  But  the  red  oak,  the  most  north- 
erly species,  exceeds  all  others  in  size.  No 
other  attains  so  great  a  height,  or  spreads 
its  branches  so  widely  or  surpasses  it  in 
regularity  of  form.  As  we  advance  South, 
the  white  oak  is  conspicuous  until  we  arrive 
at  North  Carolina,  where  forests  and  way- 
sides exhibit  the  beautiful  evergreen  oi^, 
which  with  its  slender  undivided  leaves,  the 
minute  subdivisions  of  its  branches,  and  its 
general  comeliness  of  form  would  be  mis- 
taken by  a  stranger  for  a  willow.  A  close 
inspection,  however,  would  soon  convince 
him  that  it  has  none  of  the  fragility  of  the 
willow.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most 
noted  of  all  the  genus  for  its  hardiness  and 
durability,  being  the  identical  Live  Oak 
which  has  supplied  our  navy  with  the  most 
valuable  of  timber.     At  the  South  the 


Evergreen  Oak  is  a  common  wayndde  tree, 
mingling  its  hues  with  the  lighter  green  of 
the  Cypress  and  sombre  verdure  of  the 
Magnolia. 

The  oak  exceeds  all  other  trees,  not  onlj 
in  actual  strength,  but  also  in  that  outward 
appearance  by  which  this  quality  is  mani- 
fested. Hence  it  is  regarded  as  the  Monarch 
of  tcpes,  surpassing  in  all  those  qualities 
that  mdicate  nobleness  and  capacity.  It  is 
the  emblem  of  strength,  dignity,  and  gran< 
deur:  the  severest  huricane  cannot  over- 
throw it,  and  by  destroying  some  of  its 
branches,  leaves  it  only  with  more  wonder-  ! 
ful  proofe  of  its  resistance.  | 

THE  CHESTKUT 

Is  one  of  the  most  majestic  trees  in  the  j 
American  forest,  remarkable,  like  the  oak, 
for  its  broad  extent  of  shade.  In  some 
part  of  the  country  it  is  one  of  the  most 
common  standards  in  the  field  and  pasture, 
having  been  left  unmolestec^  on  account  of 
the  value  of  its  fruit  and  the  comparatiTC 
inferiority  of  its  timber.  The  foliage  of 
this  tree  is  dense  and  flowing  and  peculiar 
in  its  arrangement.  The  leaves  are  cluster- 
ed in  stars,  of  from  five  to  seven,  on  short 
branches  that  grow  fh>m  one  of  greater 
length.  Hence,  at  a  little  distance,  the 
whole  mass  of  foliage  seems  to  consist  of 
tufts,  each  cofitaining  a  tassel  of  long  point- 
ed leaves,  drooping  divergently  from  a  com- 
mon centre  of  the  leaves  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  by  their  silvery  green  lustre 
giving  pleasing  variety  to  the  darker  ver- 
dure of  the  whole  mass. 

THE  HICKORIES. 

There  are  few  vegetable  productions  of 
any  country  which  unite  so  many  valuable 
properties  as  our  hickories  or  walnuts. 
Entering  as  they  do  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  our  woods  and  forests  they 
contribute  to  adorn  our  landscape  scenery, 
supply  us  with  a  delicate  condiment  in  their 
fruit,  and  from  the  wood  they  add  very 
essentially  to  our  domestic  contort,  and 
furnish  a  material  of  the  highest  utility  in 
various  arts  and  manufactures.  The  prodi^ 
gality  with  which  it  has  been  applied  to 
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these  tirioQs  poiposM  has  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  above  stores  of  these  valuable 
trees  comparativelj  scarce  of  late  yeans,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  we  may  have  ere 
lung  to  lament  the  extennination  of  most 
iji  the  kinds  unless  some  measures  or  means 
are  resorted  to  of  reproducing  them,  or  a 
jrreater  degree  of  economy  should  be  em- 
fioved  in  their  consumption. 

The  hickories  are  valuable  timber  trees, 
with  large  compressed  leaves,  having  from 
6jt  Co  fifteen,  but  usually  not  more  than 
elefea  leaflets.  Its  fruit  is  a  large  round- 
ish nut,  the  husk  of  which  opens,  partially 
or  vholly,  of  itself  by  four  seams. 

The  hickory  is  peculiar  to  America.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  European  Wal- 
UQt.  In  many  respects  it  is  amongst  the 
mcMt  vaioable  of  our  trees.  It  is  always  a 
cutely  and  elegant  tree ;  and  the  several 
f^es  exhibit  so  great  a  variety  of  appear- 
ance &nd  foliage,  that  they  have  almost  the 
iaterestofafdbest.  Few  trees  contribute 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of , the  woods  in  the 
satumn.  The  colon  of  all  at  that  season 
are  rich,  and  each  species  has  its  own.  The 
nooothneas,  closeness,  and  hardness  of  the 
icnin  of  the  wood  give  it  great  value  in  the 
arts,  and  for  fuel  it  holds  unquestionably 
the  first  place.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the 
'pedes,  even  in  the  unimproved  condition 
of  its  forest  state,  vies  with  the  best  of 
faretgn  nuts,  and  it  is  destined,  doubtless  to 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  resources  of 
cultivatton. 


The.  Pig-nut  Hickory  is  one  of  the  largest 
trees  in  the  United  States,  and  is  most 
abundant  along  the  Atlantic  States.  Its 
nut  is  very  small,  and  the  shell  so  hard  and 
thick  as  to  render  it  of  no  value.  The  wood, 
however,  is  extremely  valuable,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered by  manufacturers  to  be  the  hardest 
of  the  hickory  tribe,  and  strongest,  and  is 
in  much  request  for  such  uses  as  require 
strength  and  tenacity.  It  is  much  used  for 
screws,  cogs  of  mill-wheels,  rake-teeth, 
axles,  and  handspikes,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  particularly  well  adapted.  Hoops  for 
casks  and  barrels  are  always  made  with  us 
of  the  young  hickory,  and  it  is  beyond  cal- 
culation what  quantities  are  consumed  for 
this  object  and  exportation.  For  fuel 
there  is  no  wood  which  approaches  it, 
and  the  unlimited  consumption  of  it 
for  Jhis  purpose,  together  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  young  saplings  for  hoops  is 
rapidly  causing  its  extermination.  Very 
little  attention,  as  yet,  has  been  paid  in 
cultivating  it,  though  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving its  timber,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
fruit,  it  deserves  the  care  of  proprietors  of 
lands.  They  can  easily  be  raised  fix)m  seed, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  nuts  while 
fresh,  and  soon  after  they  have  fallen  froin 
the  tree,  they  otherwise  lose  their  power 
of  germination.  It  is  very  difficult  to  in- 
crease them  by  transplanting,  as  they  sel- 
dom survive  their  removal. 


CITY  MARKETS. 


The  condition  of  our  markets,  the  facili- 
ties afforded  for  daily  providing,  the  supply 
and  quality  of  food,  and  the  cost,  are  matters 
the  of  greatest  importance  to  every  house- 
hJder  in  oar  city.  The  economical  question, 
u  any  time,  is  of  larger  magnitude  than  any 
of  f>ar  readers,  who  have  not  given  careful 
ittention  to  the  subject,  could  possibly  un- 
tune. The  amount  expended  in  any  year 
Lit  the  prodnctB  of  our  fiums  and  gardens, 


IS  enormous,  and  the  present  high  prices  of 
every  article  that  enters  into  the  household 
consumption,  carry  up  this  amount  to  a 
startling  figure. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  cost  of  these  pro- 
ducts— ^the  price  paid  to  the  producer — is 
less  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  and  for 
this  reason  the  expenses  of  living  here, 
where  the  quality  and  amount  of  food  is 
the  same,  are  less  than  in  the  European  cities. 
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But  the  difference  lies  in  this.  As  our  sys- 
tem of  markets  is  managed,  or  rather  mis- 
managed, by  the  city  authorities,  nearly  all 
our  supplies  come  to  us  through  the  hands 
of  forestallers  and  middle-men,  who  com- 
bine to  take  intolerable  advantage  of  the 
consumer,  and  to  chaiige  enormous  profits. 
While  in  erery  European  city  the  author- 
ities are  exerting  themselves  to  lessen  as 
much  as  possible  the  price  of  food,  especi- 
ally to  the  industrial  and  laboring  classes, 
our  authorities  are  throwing  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  cheap  and  convenient  mar- 
kets, and  they  manage  those  we  haVe  en- 
tirely in  the  interests  of  corrupt  officials 
and  political  hangers-on. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  city,  the  mar- 
kets were  regarded  and  intended  to  be  man- 
aged for  the  benefit  of  house-keepers  who 
buy  for  their  own  consumption ;  and  the 
Common  Council,  in  1735,  passed  an  ordi- 
nance forbidding  those  who  buy  to  sell 
again  to  enter  any  of  the  city  markets  till 
afternoon,  so  that  housekeepers,  could  pro- 
vide themselves  daily,  during  the  morning 
at  first  hands ;  and  a  penalty  was  inflicted 
upon  every  one  who  violated  this  ordinance. 
But  we  live  and  suffer  under  a  very  differ- 
ent order  of  things. 

And  our  country  readers  who  send  us 
their  grain  and  cattle,  their  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  the  products  of  the  dairies  and 
poultry  yards,  will  bear  in  mind  that  they 
are,  in  no  sense  gainers,  from  the  enormous 
profits  we  pay  for  the  daily  supplies  of  our 
tables.  These  profits  go  to  enrich  a  class 
which  stands  between  them  and  us, — a 
class  which  is  of  no  advantage  to  either, 
and  would  as  readily  and  unscrupulously 
overreach  and  cheat  them  as  ourselves. 

It  is  not  so  in  Europe.  Paris  has  twelve 
times  the  market  facilities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  In  the  Paris  markets  $85,- 
000,000  worth  of  fresh  meats,  poultry, 
game,  vegetables,  fruits,  butter,  eggs,  are 
disposed  of  annually.  The  first  cost  of 
these  articles  in  New  York  is  eight  and  a 
half  per  cent,  less  than  the  first  cost  of  the 
same  articles  in  Paris ;  yet  what  is  there 


valued  at  $100,  is  retailed  to  the  consumer 
at  $124,  an  advance  of  twenty-four  per 
cent.,  while  in  New  York,  the  same  articles 
costing  but  $88,  are  retailed  to  the  con- 
sumer for  $184.80,  a  difference  of  $75.68 
in  favor  of  Paris  on  every  $100  worth  of 
produce. 

If  we  apply  this  difference  \o  the  whole 
amount  of  such  articles  reqmred  for  the 
supply  of  New  York  for  the  year  1863,  its 
magnitude  will  swell  almost  beyond  com- 
prehension.   During  that  year  there  were 
supplied  to  New  York,  and  slaughtered  in 
the  city,  306,179  beeves,  cows  and  calres, 
519,316  sheep,  1,101,647  swine,  the  aggre- 
gate dressed  weight  of  which  was  379,124,- 
647  pounds.     There  were  also  required  and 
furnished  54,160,671  pounds  of  dressed  mtat.^^ 
the  aggregate  first  cost  of  all  which  was  I 
$35,081,184.     The  value  of  poultry,  game,  | 
fish,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  perishahle  | 
food  was  quite  as  much,  and  probably  more 
than  of  meats,  amounting  altogether  to  OTen 
$70,000,000,  and  for  which  the  consumers 
in  New  York  pay  over  $147,000,000.    For  i 
the  same  amount  of  food  the  consumers  in  i 
Paris  would  have  paid  only  $86,800,000,  & ! 
saving  to  them  of  $60,200,000,  upon  the 
supplies  of  one  year.    Startling  as  this  is  it 
is  absolutely  true,  easily  demonstrated,  and 
beyond  all  contradiction. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  up-town  con- 
sumers of  thia  city  pay  a  much  higher  rate 
for  all  market  articles  of  domestic  use  than 
the  people  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  chief  cities.  It  is  stated  on  goo<l  au- 
thority that  the  average  difference  between 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  is  fully  forty- 
five  per  cent.  The  value  of  market  articles^ 
in  first  hands,  is  estimated  at  $7O,OO0,000.| 
The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  save  fortr-j 
five  per  cent,  of  this,  owing  to  their  nu-| 
merous,  large,  and  covenlent  markets.  Pi- 1 
vide  this  saving  among  our  million  of  popula-j 
tion,  and  it  amounts  to  $31.50  each  year,  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city. 
This  shows  that  New  York,  and  especially 
her  industrial  classes,  are  carrying  a  burdenj 
which  is  fkst  becoming  intolerable.  | 
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It  is  time,*theii,  we  thinks  tlut  this  sub- 
ject is  taken  in  hand  by  the  ^'Citizens',''  or 
^ome  other  association.  ConTenient  up- 
town markets  should  be  established,  and 
the  whole  system  of  abuses  by  middle-men 
snd  forestallen  should  be  swept  away.  The 
o^qntry  people  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  sell  their  fresh,  wholesome,  cheap  pro- 
•iaoe  directly  to  the  citizens.  A  fiur  and 
»n«st  competition  would  then  prevail  in  the 
pboe  of  the  combinations  which  now  con- 


trol prices.  When  we  can  buy  at  first 
hands,  then  consumen  will  reap  the  adran- 
tages  of  abundant  crops.  As  it  is,  prices 
never  &il  to  go  up,  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  supply,  or  a  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency, or  any  other  cause  to  enhance  cost, 
but  they  rarely  fail  to  stay  up.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  middle-men  to  monopolize 
the  traffic,  and  see  to  it  that  prices  never 
go  down,  however  cheap  the  first  cost  of 
food  may  be. 
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Trb  number  of  the  Horticulturist 
ckrtes  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Volume,  and 
vith  it  expires  the  subscriptions  of  many 
•  four  readen,  ail  of  whom  we  hope  to  hear 
fpAn  at  an  early  day,  and  we  hope  each  one 
wm  send,  with  his  own  name,  one  or  more 
•dditionai  new  subscribers.  We  can  prom- 
t««  all,  that  the  volume  for  1865  will  be  well 
Torthy  of  their  attention.  *  The  leading 
article  fiir  the  January  number  will  be  from 
t^e  sothor  of  "My  Farm  of  Edgewood," 
ind  trtielea  from  the  same  pen  will  appear 
u  frequent  intervals.  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Rtnd,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  author  of  "  Flowers 
hjc  Parlor  and  Garden,"  will  prepare  for  us 
tn  article  for  each  number  of  the  new  vol- 
t3De.  Mr.  Edmund  Morris,  author  of  Ten 
Aires  Enough,  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  author  of 
tlie  Grape  Culturist,  and  others,  compris- 
u^  the  beat  practical  talent  in  the  coun- 
tnr  will  write  regularly  for  our  columns. 
Other  arrangements  have  been  completed 
^f  which'  the  general  contents  will  be 
^•jand,  able  and  practical,  and  illustra- 
thAK  will  not  be  spared  whenever  neces- 
^anr.  We  mean  to  make  the  twentieth 
?ulame  the  best  of  the  series ;  we  have  the 


talent,  ability  and  intention  to  do  so,  and 
whatever  we  undertake  to  do  we  mean  to 
succeed  in. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  the 
New  York  Agents  for  all  the  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Papers  and  Periodicals 
heretofore,  found  at  Mr.  C.  M.  Saxton's,  of 
5  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y.  His  list  of  subscri- 
hers  to  the  Horticulturist  will  hereafter  he 
supplied  from  this  office^  and  all  renewals  should 
he  sent  here,  Mr.  Saxton  has  gone  into  busi- 
ness at  St.  Louis,  and  will  act  for  us  in  ex- 
tending our  Western  circulation.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  add  to  their  list  of 
Papers  on  rural  matters,  can  be  supplied 
from  this  office  with  the  Country  Getitlemnn^ 
Cultivator^  Gardener's  Monthly,  Hoveyh  Maga- 
zine of  Horticidture^  Rural  New  Yorker,  and 
American  Stock  Journal,  and  all  papers  on 
similar  subjects,  at  the  regular  subscrip- 
tion rates.  We  also  keep  on  hand  or  mail 
post  paid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  pub- 
lishers' prices  ev^ry  book  published  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Landscape  Gardening,  Rural  Architecture, 
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&c.    Prices  will  be  famislied  for  sny  book 
not  on  our  advertlBed  list. 


Among  the  Grapes. — ^The  fruit  form  of 
Mr.  Knox  is  situated  on  the  south  slope  of 
Goal  Hill,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  Bridge,  and  the  way  thereto,  by  a 
winding  road  which  ascends  the  hill,  is  like 
the  place  the  darkies  sing  about — a  hard 
road  to  travel,  as  we  have  proved  on  divers 
occasions.  It  is  a  right  fruit  soil,  being 
very  strong  in  texture  and  composition, 
well  up  from  bottom  waters,  and  properly 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Upon  this  place  fruits 
ripen  early  for  their  latitude;  we  visited 
here  early  in  August  of  this  year,  and  at 
that  time  tasted  ripe  Hartford  Prolific, 
Delaware  and  Concord  grapes  fh>m  the 
main  vineyard. 

To  begin  with  the  earliest  of  the  staple 
varieties,  we  name  the  Hartford  Prolific, 
which  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  quite  pro- 
ductive, and  because  of  its  earliness  is  a 
very  profitable  fruit  for  market,  though  the 
quality  is  not  first-rate. 

Next  in  season  to  the  latter  come  the 
Delaware,  Concord  and  Union  Village. 
The  Delaware  sells  entirely  upon  its  merits. 
The  fruit  bunches  were  very  fair,  and 
covered  the  trellis  with  their  amber  clus- 
ters. The  Union  Village  here  grows  to  a 
very  large  size,  and  on  account  of  its  great 
size  and  superb  style  sells  higher  by  the 
eye  than  any  other  variety  upon  the 
counter.  The  Concord  is  after  all  the  great 
staple  mid-season  grape  of  Mr.  Knox's 
tables.  Of  all  the  customers  which  we  saw 
constantly  coming  in  for  fhiit,  three  out  of 
every  four,  (if  not  more,)  called  for  the 
Concord,  though  it  was  side  by  side  with 
the  Delaware  upon  the  same  table  and  sold 
for  the  same  price.  In  Mr.  Knox's  vine- 
yard the  Concord  ripens  a  delicious  melting 
pulp,  a  sweet  and  plentiful  juice,  with  just 
enough  of  a  strong  aromatic  smack  to  please 
the  palates  of  people  who  eat  with  their 
mouths.  The  epicure  would  choose  the 
Delaware  for  its  delicate  saccharine,  dainty 
spirit  and  thin  skin,  and  the  well  ripened 


Catawba  for  its  brilliant  and  pomtive  bo- 
quet,  but  people  of  good  stomachs  and  good 
appetite  call  for  the  Concord,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  questioning  their  taste.  The 
Concords  upon  Mr.  Knox's  trellis^  were  s 
sight  to  behold ;  the  vines  cover  the  entire 
trellises  from  a  foot  above  ground  to  eight 
feet  in  height,  and  upon  his  oldest  vines 
thus  trained  there  was  a  wall  of  purple 
clusters  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

For  an  amber  grape,  next  to  the  Dela- 
ware is  the  Diana,  which  makes  a  vigorous 
growth  and  produces  very  well.  As  a  table 
grape  the  Diana  is  not  equal  to  the  Dela- 
ware in  fineness  or  theX)atawba  in  sprightli- 
ness,  but  as  a  late  keeper  it  is  superior  to 
both.  Mr.  Knox  8a3rs  if  he  could  have  but 
one  grape  for  maricet  purposes  be  would 
choose  Concord;  for  the  second,  Delaware; 
third  and  fourth,  Hartford  Prolific  and 
Union  Vilhige;  fifth,  Diana. 

The  Anna  is  a  fine  white  (or  green)  grape 
— indeed  a  sample  which  we  took  from  Mr. 
Knox's  vineyard  and  presented  to  one  of 
our  most  critical  pomologists  in  Cleveland 
was  promptly  pronounced  the  beet  specimen 
of  the  Anna  he  had  ever  tasted,  and  the 
only  specimen  he  had  ever  tasted  that  was 
perfectly  ripe.  For  amateur  purposes  no 
vineyard  is  complete  without  the  Eisinboro. 
The  bunches  are  long  and  open,  the  berries 
smaller  than  the  Delaware,  the  color  a  deep 
blue-black  like  wild  fh)6t  grapes,  but  with 
a  gamy  pith  and  spirit  that  tickle  the  palate 
and  tempt  the  eater  to  gobble  his  crop  full. 
For  a  person  who  is  right  fHut  hungry  we 
commend  the  Eisinboro.  The  Herbemoot 
upon  Mr  Knox's  grounds  is  miHistroosly 
prolific ;  great  solid  bunches,  ready  to  burst 
with  rich  red  juices,  hanging  in  ropes  of 
clusters  all  over  the  vines.  The  Herbe- 
mont  is  too  tart  for  a  table  grape,  and  the 
vine  requires  to  be  laid  down  and  covered 
in  winter. 

We  have  thus  gone  over  the  leading  va- 
rieties of  Mr.  Knox's  staple  crop ;  he  has 
many  others,  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
ment, or  too  little  known  to  have  acquired 
a  place  in  pomological  popularity;  and  now 
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we  come  upoutoftbe  vineyard  with  the 
stAbs  upon  onr  lips  and  upon  our  hands  to 
show  how  like  a  cannibal  we  have  done 
battle  in  this  slaughter  of  the  Vitian  gods, 
or,  (shall  we  confess  to  a  better  interpreta- 
tion in  wxr  own  mind,)  how  with  gentle 
Tinlenoe  we  oTcr  pressed  the  nectared  lips 
of  the  willing  goddesses  who  yield  their 
ripened  Tirgin  life  to  give  us  a  foretaste  of 
the  immortal.  There  now,  we  are  getting 
wntimental  again  and  will  stop  this  talk 
lest  some  one  should  say  we  are  fiiU  of  new 
wine,  when  the  truth  is  we  are  only  foil  of 
ripe  grapes. — 5.  D.  Harris^  Ed,  Ohio  Farmer, 


A  MovsTER  Fruit  Can. — The  Oleyeland 
Hnald  has  the  following  account  of  a  novel 
itnicture  now  going  up  in  that  city :  "  The 
baildfaig  IS  eighty  feet  by  forty-four  and  a 
hi!f^  the  side  walls  being  twenty-two  feet 
higL  The  front  of  the  building,  occupying 
•boat  one-fourth  of  the  whole  size,  is  to  be 
a«ed  as  a  store,  or  ordinary  warehouse,  and 
will  be  constructed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  remainder  of  the  building  is  to  be  walled 
entirely  with  iron,  perfectly  tight,  and  di- 
<iinded  from  the  front  part  by  similar  walls. 
Within  this  enclosure  is  built  another 
boilduig^  also  of  iron,  with  its  walls  about 
three  feet  distant  from  the  walls  of  the 
oQtcr  bniiding.  The  inner  building  is  di- 
vided by  iron  walls  into  several  smaller 
^^otnsyeach  of  them  being  perfectly  gas 
ffooL  The  ground  beneath  the  bmlding 
v«  fint  packed  with  wet  earth,  the  beams 
laid  in  ooal  tar,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
will  be  covered  with  coal  tar.  The  space 
between  the  ground  and  flooring  will  then 
be  packed  tight  with  sawdust,  as  will  be 
the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner 
viUs,  and  the  hollow  space  in  the  iron 
lised  doon.  Overhead  will  be  packed 
ticbtly  with  iee,  which  will  be  congealed, 
bjr  a  peculiar  process,  into  a  solid  mass  of 
hard  ice,  seven  feet  thick. 

^  When  all  is  completed  the  small  rooms 
will  be  flUed  with  fresh  fruits,  such  as  ap- 
pieg,  gnpea,  Ac.,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere withdrawn  by  chemical  process,  and 


the  room  hermetically  sealed.  The  vivify- 
ing elements  being  withdrawn,  and  the 
temperature  being  kept  down  by  the  pecu- 
liar process  to  about  thirty  degrees,  the 
fruit  remains  perfectly  fresh,  until  the  sea- 
son for  fresh  fruit  having  passed  away,  a 
high  market  is  open  for  them,  when'  the 
chambers  are  opened  as  wanted,  and  the 
fruit  taken  out  as  fresh  as  when  first  gath- 
ered, 

A  Chinese  Gentleman's  House. — He 
first  took  us  to  his  country  house,  now  un- 
inhabited. It  was  the  perfect  residence  of 
a  Chinese  gentleman.  There  was  a  very 
large  garden  with  bamboo  hedges  and  large 
fish  tanks,  edged  with  walls  of  blue  brick,  and 
perforated  tiles.  His  pigs  were  in  admira- 
ble condition,  and  as  beautiful  as  the  Prince 
Consort's  at  Windsor.  About  the  grounds 
were  nutmegs,  mangosteens,  plantains,  co- 
coanuts,  dariens,  and  small  creepers,  trained 
into  baskets  and  pagodas.  Inside  the  house 
the  drawing  room  had  doors  sliding  across 
circular  openings.  We  then  went  on  to 
this  gentleman's  private  residence,  entered 
by  a  Chinese  triumphal  gate.  He  tells  me 
he  has  ten  miles  of  carriage  road  round  his 
estate.  It  is  on  a  fine,  undulating  tract  of 
land  reclaimed  from  the  jungle,  and  laid  out 
with  rare  taste.  In  the  outskirts  a  tiger 
killed  a  man  the  other  day.  In  his  garden 
I  found  Jacko,  living  in  a  cane  cage,  next 
door  to  a  porcupine ;  there  were  also  some 
rare  birds.  Further  on  some  very  small 
Berhmin  bulls,  a  Cashmere  goat,  and  a  fam- 
ily of  yoittig  kangaroos.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  unknown  beautiful  flowers  placed 
about  in  enormous  Chinese  vases. 

Here  I  first  saw  the  tea  plant  growing. 
It  is  of  the  Camellia  tribe,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  perhaps,  and  bears  a  small  white  fiow- 
er,  like  an  ordinary  rose.  Also  I  was  shown 
the  "  moon  fiower,"  a  kind  of  rounded  con- 
volvulus that  only  opens  at  night.  Thera 
was  a  bower  of ''  monkey  cups,"  the  pitcher 
flower  which  collects  water,  and  from  which 
Jacko  ref^hes  himself  in  the  jungles.  The 
&n  palm  produced  water  by  being  pierced 
with  a  penknife,  of  a  clear,  cold  quality. 
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Seyeral  minute  creepeis  were  trained  over 
wire  forms  to  imitate  dragons,  with  egg 
shells  for  their  eyes ;  and  there  were  many 
of  the  celebrated  dwarf  trees — the  first  I 
had  seen — ^little  oaks  and  elms  about  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  like  small,  withered  old 
men.  The  house  here  was  superbly  fur- 
nished in  the  English  style,  but  with  lan- 
terns all  about  it.  At  six  the  guests  ar- 
rived— mostly  English — all  dressed  in  short 
white  jackets  and  trowsers.  The  dinner 
was  admirably  seryed,  in  good  London 
style,  and  all  the  appointments,  ss  regard- 
ed plate,  glass,  wines,  and  dishes,  perfect. 
The  quiet,  attentive  waiting  of  the  little 
Chinese  boys  deserved  all  praise.  After 
dinner  we  lounged  through  the  rooms  de- 
corated with  English  prints  of  the  Royal 
family,  statuettes,  curioso  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  rare  objects  in  stone 
and  china. — Chinese  Letter, 


Lanoscapx  Qardxnino.  —  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hunnewell  has  given  the  sum  of  9^,000  to 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  as 
a  fimd  for  the  encouragement  of  the  art  of 
landscape  gardening.  Mr.  Hunnewell,  in 
his  letter  to  the  society,  hopes  the  money 
will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  means 
of  the  society,  '^in  meeting  a  want  not  now 
supplied,  and  will  tend  to  the  dissemination 
of  a  more  correct  and  refifled  taste  for  ele- 
gant rural  improvements  than  now  exists, 
in  laying  out  and  planting  our  country 
places,  which,  he  fears,  are  often  the  result 
of  chance  rather  than  any  well  directed 
plan." 


Autumn  Lkavss — Chromo  Lithograph- 
ers, with  artistic  pencil  and  inks,  endeavor 
to  imitate  the  beautiful  colors  and  tints  of 
the  dying  foliage,  and  those  who  buy,  ex- 
claim in  ecstacies,  '*How  beautiful."  But 
how  dull  and  tame  they  look  to  one  who 
can  every  year  see  thousands  of  acres  of  up- 
lands and  lowlands  glowing  in  the  sunshine, 
fresh  tinted  and  colored  by  the  inimitable 
band  of  Nature.  To  look  along  the  slopes 
of  hills  and  valeys  and  see  nothing  but  a 


rolling  sea  of  green,  purple  and  gold,  is  a 
sight  most  beautiful,  upon  which  to  feaat 
the  eye  and  soul.  It  is  a  feast  that  kings 
seldom  sit  to,  and  one  that  we  regret  so  few 
enjoy.  During  the  next  three  ot  four  weeks 
our  foliage  will  present  the  moetT  beautiful 
appearance  imaginable,  changing  slowly 
from  green  to  golden  yellow,  and  then 
passing  away  almost  in  a  day.  We  notice 
the  past  week  the  appearance  of  the  first 
changes  on  the  maples  lining  the  hill  sides; 
one  a  deep  brilliant  scarlet  red,  and  another 
a  soft  pale  yellow.  Another  week  or  two 
and  the  forests  of  the  whole  coimtr}-  will 
wear  a  holiday  dress,  reminding  us  of  the 
flight  of  time  and  the  approach  of  winter.— 
JV:  EagU,  Pa.^  Sept. 


We  can  funush  three  sets  <^  the  Ilorti- 
culturist,  from  1854  to  1865,  incIusiTe. 
twelve  volumes,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth, 
for  Twenty-five  Dollars. 

Also,  unbound  volumes  for  1858,  1850, 
1800, 1801, 1802.  One  set  only,  each  hav- 
ing twelve  handsomely  colored  plates  of 
Fruits  and  Flowers,  originally  published  at 
Five  Dollars  per  volume.  Price  for  the 
set  $15 ;  bound  in  morocco,  $20,  the  last 
set  with  colored  plates  that  can  be  had,  a 
splendid  present.  Also,  a  few  volumes  of 
1856,  bound  and  post  paid,  for  $2  per  toI- 


Oneida  Community ^In  the  notice,  last 

month,  of  the  Preserved  Fruits  put  up  br 
this  Community,  the  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  family,  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  owned  by  them,  was  not  cor- 
rect. We  give  it  now  ftwm  the  "  Circular," 
a  weekly  paper  published  by  a  branch  of 
this  Community  at  Wallingford,  Gonn. 

*'The  present  number  in  the  &mily  at 
Oneida  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
They  own  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land.  It  can  hardly  be  said  at  present 
that  Horticulture  is  their  principal  pursuit, 
though  it  is  a  leading  business.  For  some 
years  past  their  principal  pursuit  has  be<m 
manufiftcturing.  Next  to  this  hsa  been  fruit- 
growing, and  after  that  general  fiuming.  In 
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coDQectioo  with  fruit-growing,  fruit-pre- 
wrring  is  gndtudly  advancing  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  leading  business,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  the  artists  in  that  department  will 
a)ntinue  to  merit  the  praise,  that  *  what- 
ever they  do,  they  do  well.' " 

The  Community  have  opened  a  place  of 
litoiness  at  Xo.  40  Reade  Street,  in  this  city, 
for  the  disposal  of  their  products  and  manu- 
iiurtures,  and  when  we  are  in  want  of  any- 
thing they  hare  to  dispose  of,  shall  give 
tbem  a  call. 


BixDisc — We  bind  all  volumes  of  the 
HoincuLTUKisT  at  this  oflBce,  in  any  style 
required.  Volumes  for  1864  in  uniform 
Hoth  bindings,  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
n'lmbere,  if  in  good  order,  and  without 
deliT,  for  Seventy-five  Cents  each.  Uniform 
ci^e*  or  covers  for  any  volume  or  year,  in 
d(kh  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  anv  address 
'>n  receipt  of  forty  cents,  these  can  be  put 
•»n  by  any  binder. 

Ct^mtrp  Gentleman,  Ctdtivat43r,  Gardemr^s 
J//#i*Wy,  Havey'B  Magazine,  and  other  Pe- 
riodicalg  bound  in  any  required  style. 

Waxted — Ten  Copies  Downing's  Land- 
!^*ipe  Gardening,  Sargentjp  edition,  in  good 
"Her,  send  price  to  this  office. 


CATALOGUES,  &c.,  RECEIVED. 

Select  list  of  Bulbous  Flower  Roots  for 

^e  by   Henry  A.Dreer,    Seedsman   and 

Fi>ri!Jt,  No.   714   Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 

^Iphia,  very  fall  and  complete,  with  prices. 

.  ^ 

Grape  Vinjes — ^Description  of  stock  of 
Vines  for  sale  at  lona  Island,  with  some 
*^antof  our  four  best  hardy  kinds.  C. 
^.  Grant,  lona,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Tbia  includes  the  lona  to  w^hich  was 
awirded  the  ^100  prize  offered  by  Horace 
'Jreeley. 


Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Fruit,  Evergreen 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Stocks, 
^f«S  *c,  for  Autumn  of  1864  and  Spring 
^'f  1805,  offered  for  sale  by  John  Saul, 
Wwhington,  D.  0. 


S.   BoARDMAN  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Circular.    The  Honey  Locust  for  Hedges. 


Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Trade 
prices  of  Nursery  stock  for  autumn,  1864, 
and  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs,  vines,  roses  and  ex- 
otic plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the 
commercial  garden  and  nursery  of  Parson's 
&  Co.,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  near  New 
York. 


Price  List  for  Autumn  of  1864  of  Trees, 
Vines,  Plants,  Shrubs,  &c.,  at  Newburgh 
Nursery  Depot,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Royce,  No. 
110  Water  Street,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Dr. 
Royce  is  prepared  to  supply  propagators 
and  the  trade  generally  with  buds  of  all 
varieties  of  Grapes,  including  those  but  re- 
cently introduced,  and  is  prepared  to  fill 
large  or  small  general  orders  for  all  classes 
of  Nursery  Stock, 


The  Atlantic  Monthly.— The  Novem- 
ber number  of  this  valuable  periodical  con- 
tains as  usual  articles  of  great  merit  and 
value,  the  last  of  the  House  and  Home  Pa- 
pers is  specially  valuable,  and  is  worth 
reading  by  every  one  who  has,  and  every 
one  who  contemplates  having  a  home,  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
Fields  will  soon  publish  all  of  tlie  House 
and  Home  Papers  in  one  volume.  The 
price  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  Four  Dol- 
lars per  annum,  and  is  a  first  class  invest- 
ment for  all  who  wish  for  sound,  instructive 
and  interesting  reading  matter. 


The  American  Agriculturist, — a 
monthly  Journal  for  the  Farm,  Garden  and 
Household,  published  by  Orange  Judd  at 
41  Park  Row,  New  York,  for  One  Dollar 
and  Fifty  cents  per  annum  after  Dec.  1, 1864. 
This  paper  has  the  largest  circulation  in 
the  country,  among  Agriculturists,  ranging 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000 
copies.  The  matter  is  all  practical,  fully 
illustrated,  and  treats  on  all  subjects  inter- 
esting to  those  who  cultivate  the  soil. 
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Tucker's  Annual  Register  or  Rural 
Affairs,  for  1865,  being  No.  11,  of  a  yeiy 
yaluable  and  profnsely  illustrated  series  of 
annoals.  This  number  contains  130  engray- 
ings,  illustrating  articles  on  Country  Homes, 
Monthly  Calendar,  Pruning,  the  Turkey, 
a  Sheep  Bam,  Bee  Management,  Farming 
items  and  su^estions.  Household  Manage- 
ment. Rural  and  Domestic  Economy,  Cheap 
Piggciy  ^^^  Com  House,  the  Orchard  and 
Garden.  The  chapter  on  Pruning  giyes  the 
most  complete,  simple,  and  effectiye  direc- 
tions. Nine  numbers  of  the  series  are 
printed  on  finer  and  larger  paper,  and  hand- 
somely bound  in  three  yolumes,  at  $1.50 
each.  The  Annuals  for  1864  and  1865, 
Thirty  cents  each,  or  any  single  number  of 
fonner  years  can  be  had.  We  mail  them 
prepaid  to  any  address,  (h)m  this  oflSce,  on 
receipt  of  price. 


Country  Gentlemen. — One  of  the  best 
weekly  agricultural  papers  in  the  country, 
entirely  deyoted  to  this  subject.  Its  corps 
of  correspondents  throughout  the  land,  em- 
brace the  best  agricultural  writers  we  have. 
It  is  ably  edited  and  valuable  to  all  who 
own  a  home  or  who  are  interested  in  any 
department  of  cultivation,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter, safer  and  more  profitable  mode  of  in- 
vesting money  than  to  subscribe  for  a  paper 
of  this  chara^r. 


A  New  Magazine — Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
Fields  of  Boston,  announce  that  they  will 
shortly  begin  the  publication  of  the  new 
illustrated  juvenile  magazine  entitled  *'Our 
Young  Folks,"  for  Boys  and  Girls,  to  be 
published  monthly,  and  conducted  under 
the  editorial  charge  of  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
Gail  Hamilton,  and  Lucy  Larcom,  with  a 
staff  of  contributors  embracing  many  of  the 
best  known  and  most  popular  writers  of 
juvenile  works  in  America  and  in  England. 
The  very  high  standard  to  which  these 
publishers  have  brought  the  '^Atlantic 
Monthly,"  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that 
they  will  do  well  whatever  they  undertake 
to  do,  they  evidently  intend  to  publish  the 
most  able  and  valuable  Juvenile  Magazine 


in  the  country,  and  firom  their  well-known 
reputation  and  ability,  we  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  subscribing  at  once,  without 
caring  to  see  a  specimen  copy  in  advance. 
The  price  will  be  Two  Dollars  per  anniun, 
with  the  "  Atlantic  "  Five  DoUan  per  an- 
num. 


Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulturk.— 
The  three  great  cities  of  this  country  each 
boast  of  a  Horticultural  Magazine,  deyoted 
exclusively  to  Horticulture  and  its  connect- 
ed emplojrments.  New  York  has  ikxe  Hor- 
ticulturist, Philadelphia  the  Gardenen^ 
Monthly^  and  Boston,  ^^  the  hub  of  the  uni- 
verse," the  only  city  on  the  continent 
that  is  building  a  Horticultural  Hall, 
and  able  to  pay  for  it,  has  Hovey^n  Maga- 
zine of  Hortictdtun^  the  oldest  periodical 
of  all,  which  is  just  closing  its  thirtieth 
annual,  volume,  and  fix>m  first  to  last  under 
the  same  editorial  management.  This 
is  distinct  from  the  Horticulturist,  and 
the  Gardeners'  Monthly.  The  three  Maga- 
zines are  published  in  different  latitudes, 
and  view  subjects  from  different  stand- 
points; they  are  sound,  able  and  permanent, 
and  good  horticulturists  take  them  all. 
Publication  priee  of  each  Two  Dollars  per 
annum.  Two  of  them  Three  Dollars 'and 
Seventy-five  Cents.  All  three,  Five  Dollars 
and  Fifty  Gents. 


Gardeners^  Monthly ^This  popular  pe- 
riodical commences  its  seventh  annual  vol- 
ume with  the  New  Year,  is  devoted  to  Hor- 
ticulture, Gardening,  and  kindred  pursuitj«, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Thcs, 
,  Meehan,  Esq.  Its  matter  is  nearly  all  ori- 
ginal, with  copious  selections  from  the  for- 
eign journals  and  is  distinct  from  the  Hor- 
ticulturist. Published  by  W.  G.  P. 
Brinckloe,  Philadelphia,  at  Two  Dollars  per 
annum.  We  mail  it  from  this  office  with 
the  Horticulturist  for  Three  Dollars 
and  Seventy-five  Gents  per  annum. 


Volume  1853  Wanted — Subscription  foi 
1865  and  1866  will  be  given  for  this  volume 
if  mailed  to  this  office  prepaid. 


HITCHIIMGS' 

PATENT   BOILEI 


AND   IMPROVED 


HOT  WATER  APPARATl 


FOR  ^WABMING  AND   VENTILATING 

GREEN-HOUSES, 

GRAPERIES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

FOBCIXG  FITS, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

DWELLINGS, 
SCHOOLS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


BOILERS  FOR 
HEATING   WATER 

f  Baths,  Laundries, 

ETC^  ETa 

HITGHINGS  &  CO.,  248  Canal  St.,  New  York,  near  o 

T*ha  cmts  illustrate  the  general  appoaranoe  of  the  Boilers.  They  are  Simple,  Coi 
X>iirable«  and  are  nneqaaled  for  Efficient  Heating  Power,  Economy  in  Fuel,  Steady  j 
Ea^y  Management. 

They  may  be  safely  left  ten  or  twelve  hours,  without  replenlahing  the  fire,  and  without  attentic 
coldest  weather,  and  do  not  require  scraping  aad  cleaning  to  make  them  effective,  there  being  nc 
or  narr  w  passages  to  choke  up. 

F!^.  1  is  a  view  of  the  New  Combination  Cone  and  Fine  Boiler,  Patented  1860,  for 
eeiT-ed  the  Ck>ld  Medal,  awarded  for  the  Beat  Heater  for  G-reen-Houaes,  by  the 
EnmtiteUt^t  1862.  They  combine  all  the  advantages  of  the  Conical  Boilers,  with  nearly  double  tl 
bemtiiig  suHace,  The  flame  and  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  fire  chamber,  pass  through  the  ^ 
ed  flae  which  la  carried  round  the  boiler,  and  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass  up  the  chimne; 
and  transmitted  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  economical  Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  public. ' 

FUr.  2  is  a  view  of  the  Improved  Conloal  Boiler  so  favorably  known.    They  are  cheap 
mnd.  with  the  exception  of  the  Combination  Boiler,  are  superior  to  any  other  Boiler  made  for  the 

fTlorfrt,  9  W.  17th  8t,  N.Y.  D.  Clark,  Florist,  BVar  and  77th  St.,  N.  T.  0.  Spooner.  Esq.,  Brldsropor 

..-x-^« — ^_._    ^       ««„ .,  •  ,^  ,        .,     ..     E.  o.  spft„i,ii„^^  Ej;^.^  Bntr^ 

J.  Bntlor  Wrisfht,  Ksq.,  Tar 

C.  Glsnoux,  Esq.,  Clifton,  s?t 

E.  llovt,  Esq.,  AstorLo,  L.  I 

D.  W.'Coit,  Esq.,  Norwirh, 
T.  C.  Dtirant  Esq.,  Brooklj 

F.  Roessle,  Esq..  Albany, 
Henrv  Wells,  E-^q.,  Aurora. 
W.  U*  DowJtt^  Esq.,  Alban: 
J,  B.  Hovt,  Esq.,  Stamford, 
0.  Bennitt,  Esq  .South  Km 
Dennis  Rowen.  Esq^  Buffal 

E.  Ketchnm.  Esq,  West  Pv 
D.  L.  Miicphersoni  Esq..  To 
J.  Bro^rn,  E»4^.,  II:m«iltoB^ 
Ed^Hrd  A'Uina,  I.K>ndnn. 


im»c  BttolianAiv 


•— ^-.-j  — r      _-,  "jpiorlst,  o79  BrOAdway,  **         i.v».  ieoinHiiB,i.'^ur»eryiii3u,»Taiwor[a,  " 
A.  Bn<l|r^»«*u^_  Kuraerynien,  Uochei-  L.  Ellsworth  A,  Co.,  NurservmeiL  Napier- 

tor,  "'^^^    iVarserrroen,  Flashing,  ••  B.  H.  Mace,  Nurserrman.  Netvbnrtrh.  N.Y. 

P*'**?*  *is?^5-  Brooklyn,  l^  Im  "  D.  BrinckerbofT,  Nm 

J.  Parka,  ^^J^fhj^'n,  FlashlM.  U  L,  «  J.  T.  Barrett,  Nurse 

J.  C».lne««,  2i"rf»t,  Newport,  K.  I.  James  Fleraine,  Fbi  

V.K    TNTarftenmuin,  Srracase,  N.Y.  0.  If.  Robins,  Nursorvmnn,  Cleveland,  0. 

iJ    Vurt^rytnun,  Pkeensle,  **■  J.  North,  Florist,  Bridirtport,  Conn. 

""/   Varservn»*n.  Peoksklll,    •*  0,  Van  Yorst,  EHq.,  J.-rs'v  City,  N.  J. 


T.  G.  Yeomans,  Nurseryman, Walworth, 


;roa^  Norterymen, 


0«n«r«,  i^.   *  •  -jji^n,  Worcester,  Mass. 
/.  Grout,  £f  "jJjT^fc^    sriir»«t7ti»«»iu  Bridge-  l9a.ic  Sherman,  Esq 


C.  Palmer,  Esq.,  247  Madison  A  v., 
W.  a  Dinsmoro,  Esq.,  St.itt.-^ burgh, 
Roval  Phelp.'v  Esq.,  22  E.  10th  St. 
Isaac  Sherman,  Esq,  IS  W.  '20th  St. 
W.  Kelly.  E.nq.,  Hhinecliff, 
John  Bard,  Esq.,  Barry  to  mi. 


N.Y. 


,<grif urserym^n,  RnebesUr,  N.Y 

f%mnS  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  extended  List  of  References. 


CATALOOUB  OF 
J^LericToltural,  Horticultural  and  ^rohitecfciaral 

BOOKS, 
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POMOLOGISTS  AND  COMMON  PEOPLE. 


I  DO  not  know  that  the  Horticulturists 
proper,  arp  the  best  adyisers  of  a  man  who 
wishes — as  so  ihan^rdo  in  these  times — to 
establish  his  little  home  in  the  country,  and 
to  make  it  charming  with  fruits  and  flow- 
ers and  all  manner  of  green  things.  I  think 
that  the  professional  tastes  or  successes  of 
one  deroted  to  Horticulture  might  lead  him 
into  a  great  many  extravagances  of  sugges- 
tion, in  the  entertainment  of  which,  the 
plain  country  liver— making  lamentable 
tailnres^woiUd  lose  oourage«nd  faith.  The 
Pomologists  may  indeed  say  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  make  failure  if  their  sugges- 
tions are  followed  to  the  letter,  and  the 
proper  amount  of  care  bestowed.  This  may 
be  veiy  true ;  but  they  do  not  enough  con- 
mder  that  nine  out  of  ten  who  seek  the 
country,  and  its  delights  of  garden  or  or- 
chard, can  never  be  brought  to  that  care 
and  nicety  of  observation,  which  with  the 
devoted  Horticulturist,  is  a  second  nature. 

Most  men  go  to  the  country  to  make  an 
easy  thing  of  it.  If  they  must  commence 
study  of  all  the  later  discoveries  in  vegeta- 
ble pbyaiology,  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon 
all  new  varieties  of  fruit— lest  they  fidl  be- 
hind the  age;  and  trendi  their  land  every 


third  year,  and  screen  it — may  be— in  or- 
der to  ensure  the  most  perfect  comminu- 
tion of  the  soil,  they  find  themselves  enters 
ing  upon  the  labors  of  a  new  profession,  in- 
stead of  lightening  the  fiitiguea  of  an  o{d 
one.  Any  thorough  practice  of  Horticul- 
ture does  indeed  involve  all  this ;  but  there 
are  plenty  of  outsiders,  who,  without  any 
strong  ambition  in  that  direction,  have  yet 
a  very  determined  wish  to  reap  what  pleas- 
ures they  can  out  of  a  country  life,  by  such 
moderate  degree  of  attention  and  of  labor  as 
shall  not  overtax  their  time,  or  plunge 
them  into  the  anxieties  of  a  new  and  en- 
grossing pursuit. 

What  shall  be  done  for  them  ?  To  talk 
to  such  people— «nd  I  dare  say  scores  of 
them  may  be  reading  this  paper  now — 
about  the  comparative  vigor  of  a  vine  grown 
fh>m  a  single  eye,  or  a  vine  grown  from  a 
layer,  or  about  the  shades  of  difference  in 
flavor  between  a  Vioomteese  berry  and  a 
Triomphe  de  Gand — ^is  to  talk  Greek  to 
them ;  it  is  as  if  a  druggist  were  to  talk 
about  the  comparative  influences  of  potash 
and  of  some  simple  styptic  upon  an  irritated 
mucous  membrane,  to  a  man  who  wants 
simply — something  to  cure  a  sore  throat. 
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It  IB  the  aim  of  the  Horticalturiflt  to  posh 
both  land  and  plants  to  the  last  limit  of 
their  capacit  j — to  establish  new  yarieties— - 
to  provoke  nature  by  incessant  pinchin^i 
into  some  abnormal  development ;  whereas 
th^  aim  oi  the  mass  of  suburban  residents 
is  to  have  a  cheerj  array  of  flowers — good 
fhiit  and  plenty  of  It,  at  the  smallest  possi- 
ble cost.  If  indeed  the  latter  have  any 
hope  of  winning  what  they  wish,  by  simple 
transfer  of  their  home  from  city  to  country, 
without  any  care  or  cost  whatever,  they 
are  grossly  mistaken.  If  a  mere,  bald  love 
of  fruit-eating  without  any  love  for  the 
means  of  its  production — calls  a  man  to  the 
country,  I  would  strongly  advise  him  to  stay 
in  town,  and  buy  fruit  at  the  city  markets; 
and  the  man  who  goes  into  the  country 
merely  to  stretch  his  legs,  I  would  a^ 
strongly  advise  to  do  it  on  Broadway,  or  in 
bed.  Nature  is  a  mistress  that  must  be 
wooed  with  a  will ;  and  there  is  no  mistress 
worth  the  having,  that  must  not  be  wooed 
in  the  same  way. 

But  the  distinction  remains  which  I  have 
laid  down  between  the  aims  of  the  Po- 
mologists  and"  of  the  quiet  country  liver. 
And  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  former  are  a  little  too  much  disposed  to 
sneer  at  the  simple  tastes  of  the  latter. 
There  is  a  sturdy  professional  pride  that 
enters  into  this,  for  something.  I  have  be- 
fore  now  been  thrown  into  the  company  of 
breeders  of  blooded  stock  who  would  not  so 
much  as  notice  the  best  native  animals — 
no  matter  how  tenderly  cared  for,  or  how 
assiduously  combed  down ;  and  yet  a  good 
dish  of  cream  most  people  relish,  even  if 
the  name  of  the  cow  is  not  written  in  the 
Herd-books.  Of  course  that  nice  discrim- 
ination of  taste  which  enables  a  man  to  de- 
tect the  minute  shades  of  difference  in 
flavors,  is  a  thing  of  growth  and  long  cul- 
ture, and  every  man  is  inclined  to  respect 
what  has  cost  him  long  culture.  But  if  I 
smack  my  lips  over  the  old  Hovey,  or  a  ma- 
hogany colored  Wilson,  and  stick  by  them, 
I  do  not  know  that  the  sealous  pomologist 
has  a  right  to  condemn  me  utterly,  because 
I  do  not  root  up  my  strawberry  patches  and 


plant  RuBsell^s  Prolific  or  the  Monitor  in 
their  place.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  extreme 
cultivation  of  taste  does  not  do  away  witli 
a  great  deal  of  that  hearty  gusto  with 
which  most  men  enjoy  good  fruit.  The 
man  who  is  all  the  summer  through,  turning 
some  little  tki-bit  of  flavor  upon  the  tip  of 
his  tongue,  and  going  off  into  fits  of  rumini- 
tion  upon  the  possible  difference  of  flavor 
between  a  Crimson-Cone  when  watered  from 
an  oak  tub,  and  a  Crimson-Cone  when  wa- 
tered from  a  chestnut  tub,  seems  to  me  in 
a  fair  way  of  losing  all  the  appreciable  tnd 
honest  ei^oyment  of  finiit  which  he  ever 
had  in  his  life. 

There  live  a  small  race  of  pimple-fiused 
men  about  the  London  Dock  Vaults,  whose 
professional  service  it  is  to  guxxle  small 
draughts  of  Chateau  Margaux  or  of  rare 
Port,  which  they  whip  about  with  their 
tongues  and  expend  their  tasting  faculties 
upon,  with  enormous  gravity:  but,who  in  the 
world  supposes  that  those  can  haie  the  same 
appreciation  of  an  honest  bumper  of  wine 
which  a  quiet  Christian  gentleman  has,  who 
sits  down  to  his  dinner  with  a  moderate 
glass  of  good  sound  Bordeaux  at  his  elbow  ? 

Outsiders  may,  I  think,  find  a  little  com- 
fort in  this,  and  take  courage  in  respect  of 
their  old  Hovey  patches — ^if  only  they  will 
keep  them  clean  and  rich. 

But  I  have  not  said  all  this  ouf  of  any 
want  of  regard  for  Horticulture  as  an  art, 
demanding  both  skill  and  devotion;  nor 
have  I  said  it  from  any  want  of  respect  for 
those  pomologi>«ts  who  are  boldly  leading 
the  van  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Art ;  but 
I  have  wished  simply  to  clear  away  a  little 
platform  ftt)m  which  to  talk  about  the 
wants  of  humble  cultivators,  and  the  way 
in  which  those  wants  are  to  be  met. 

And  here  my  old  question  recurs — ^what 
shall  be  done  for  them  ? 

To  give  my  reply  definite  shape,  I  pic- 
ture to  myself  my  old  friend  Lackland,  who 
has  grown  tired  of  thumping  over  the  city  | 
pavements,  who  has  two  or  three  young 
children  to  whom  he  wishes  to  give  a  freej 
tumble  on  the  green  sward,  and  who  has  aoj 
intense  desire  to  jnck  his  grapes  off  his  own 
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row,  inrteid  of  bnjiog  on  Brottdwmy  at 
fiirty  eenti  the  pound.  He  oomoB  to  me 
foridritt. 

"  M7  dear  feUow,''  I  should  say,  >«  there*8 
no  gning  a&j  intelligible  adrice  to  a  man 
vIkm  notiona  are  ao  crude.  Bo  you  want 
i  ooimtrjr  home  for  the  year,  or  only  a 
half  home  finr  aiz  months  in  the  year,  fitom 
▼hichyoall  be  flitting  when  the  leaves  are 

^^To  be  sure,''  aaya  he,  ^  it's  worth  con- 
tidering.  And  yet  what  difference  could 
it  make  with  yoor  suggestions  ?  Once  es- 
ublidied,  I  ooold  detennine  better." 

**  It  makes  this  difference  :--4f  you  pro- 
pose to  establish  a  p^manent  home  ibr  the 
J«tf,  70a  want  to  pfOYide  against  wintry 
blasts;  jou  don't  want  a  hill-top  where  a 
Xortkwestw  will  be  driring  in  your  teeth 
ill  Norember;  you  want  shelter  |  and  you 
«iBt  near  walks  for  your  children  through 
tbe  now-banks  to  school  or  church ;  and 
70a  dont  want  the  sea  booming  at  the  foot 
of  your  garden  all  winter  long.  If  it's  only 
a  nmmier  stopping  place  you  have  your  eye 
^ipon,  all  these  matters  are  of  little  ac- 
cooat" 

"  Sqipose  we  make  it  a  permanent  home," 
sajs  LacUand,  ^  how  much  ground  do  I 
want  to  grow  all  the  firuits  and  yegetables 
I  may  need  for  mj  family?" 

"That  depends  altogether*  upon  your 
Bode  of  culture.  If  you  mean  to  trench 
nd  manure  thoroughly,  and  hare  good  soil 
to  itart  with,  and  keep  it  up  to  the  best 
ponble  condition,  a  half-acre  will  more 
il»n  supply  you." 

"*  Can  it  two  acres,"  says  ho,  **  and  what 
iballlplantuponit?" 

What  shall  a  man  plant  upon  his  two 
KKB  of  ground,  on  which  he  wishes  to  es- 
tablish a  oozy  home,  where  his  children  can 
nxnp  to  their  hearts  content,  and  he— take 
tienne  content  in  plnddng  his  own  tnAt^ 
pulUng  his  own  Yegetables,  smelling  at  his 
own  rose-tree  and  smoking  under  his  own 
▼ifle  ?  If  he  goes  up  with  the  question  to 
Bome  bigh  court  of  Horticulture  he  comes 
<wiy  with  a  list  as  long  as  my  arm — ^in 
wbieh  are  rgmmUanti  thst  must  be  atrawed 


orer,  vines  that  must  be  lud  down,  yegeta- 
bles that  must  be  coaxed  by  a  fortnight  of 
forcing,  rare  shrubs  that  must  have  their 
monthly  pinching,  monster  berries  that 
must  have  their  semi-weekly  swash  of  gu- 
ano water,  and  beds  of  hyacinths  that  after 
wilting  of  the  leaves  must  be  dug,  and 
dried,  and  watched,  and  put  out  of  reach, 
and  found  again,  and  replanted. 

And  my  friend  Lackland  reporting  such 
a  list  to  me  sees  a  broad  grin  gradually 
spreading  over  my  fiu». 

*<  Tou  think  it  a  poor  list,  then  ?"  says 
he. 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon ;  it's  a  most  capital 
one ;  there  are  the  newest  things  of  every 
sort  in  it;  and  if  you  cultivate  them  as 
they  ought  to  be  cultivated,  you'll  make  a 
fine  show ;  they'll  elect  you  member  of  a 
Horticultural  Society ;  Heaven  only  knows 
but  they*!!  name  you  on  a  tasting  commit- 
tee." 
"  That  would  be  jolly,"  says  he. 
"  And  you'll  need  plenty  of  bass-matting, 
and  patent  labels,  and  lead  wire,  and  a  box 
of  grafting  instruments,  and  brass  syringes 
of  different  capacities,  and  gauze  netting 
for  some  of  your  more  delicate  fhiits,  and 
porcelain  saucers  to  float  your  big  gooseber- 
ries in,  and  forcing  beds,  and  guano  tanks, 
and  a  small  propagating  house,  and  a  pad- 
lock on  your  garden,  and  a  Scotchman  to 
keep  the  key  at  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and 
a  fhg  to  work  the  compost  heaps  at  twenty- 
five  more." 
"  The  DevU  I  will  I "  he  says. 
"  Don't  be  profime,"  I  should  say,  "  or  if 
you  needs  must,  you'll  have  better  occasion 
for  it  when  you  get  fiurly  into  the  traces." 

And  then— more  seriously — ^'^My  dear 
fbllow;  the  list,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  capital 
one;  but  it  supposes  most  carefVd  culture, 
extreme  attention,  and  a  love  for  all  the 
niceties  of  the  art—which  you  have  not 
got  Tou  want  to  take  ^ings  easy;  yon 
don't  want  to  torment  yourself  with  the 
idea  that  your  children  may  be  plucking 
unaware  your  specimen  berries ;  you  don't 
want  to  lock  them  out  of  the  garden.  As 
sure  ss  you  undertake  such  a  venture 
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TonHI  be  at  odds  with  70W  ScoCduBta ; 
you'll  lose  the  luunes  of  your  own  trees  j 
yoall  forget  the  hjtcintfaB;  your  "half- 
hardys''  will  all  be  scotched  by  the  second 
winter;  your  dwarf  "Yican'^  that  need 
such  careful  nursing  and  high  dressing  will 
dwindle  into  lean  shanks  of  pean  that  haye 
no  flavor.    My  advice  to  you  ia— ^to  throw 
the  fine  list  in  the  fire;  to  limit  younelf^ 
until  you  have  felt  your  way,  to  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  the  best  established  vari- 
eties ;  don't  be  afiraid  of  old  things  if  they 
are  good;  if  agaunt  Bhode  Island  Green- 
ing tree  is  struggling  in  your  hedge  row, 
trim  it,  scrape  it,  soap  it,  dig  about  it,  pull 
away  the  turf  finoni  it,  lime  it,  and  then  if 
you  can  keep  up  a  fiur  fight  against  the 
bugs  and  the  worms  you  will  have  fine  fruit 
ftom  it;  if  you  can't,  cut  it  down.    If  a 
veteran  mossy  pear  tree  is  in  your  door- 
yard,  groom  it  as  you  would  a  horse— Just 
in  from  a  summering  in  briary  pastures — 
•  put  scions  of  Bsrtlett's,  of  Winter  Nells,  of 
Bostiezer  into  its  top  and  sides.    In  an 
unctuous  spot  of  your  garden,  plant  your 
dwarf  Duchess,  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Beurre 
Diel,  and  your  Glout  Morceau.    If  either 
don't  do  well  pull  it  up  and  bum  it;  don't 
waste  labor  on  a  sickly  young  tree.    Save 
Edgewood^  Ikc^  1864. 


some  sheHered  ^lot  fx  a  trelKa,  where  | 
you  may  plant  a  Delaware,  an  lona  or  two, 
a  Bebeoea,  and  a  Diana.  Put  a  Concoxd  it 
your  south-dde  door — its  rampant  growth 
will  cover  yonr  trellised  porch  in  a  pair  of 
seasons :  it  wiU  give  you  some  fine  dustcn  ; 
even  though  you  allow  it  to  tangle :  the 
pomologists  will  laugh  at  you;  but  let 
them :  you  will  have  your  shade  and  the 
wilderness  of  frolicksome  tendrils,  and  at 
least  a  fidr  show  of  purple  bundles.  Sett* 
ter  here  aad  there  hardy  herbaceous  flow- 
ers that  ahall  care  finr  themselves,  and 
which  the  diildren  may  pluck  with  s  will 
Don't  distress  yourself  if  your  half  a^e  of 
lawn  shows  some  hummodn,  or  dandeUoos 
or  butCer-oiqps.  Aad  if  a  wild  dump  of 
bashes  intrude  in  a  corner  don*t  oondemn  it 
too  hastily;  it  may  be  well  to  enliven  it 
with  an  evergreen  or  two — to  dig  about  it, 
and  paint  its  edges  with  a  hm  summer 
phloxes  or  roses.  You  will  want  neither  | 
Scotchman  nor  fiaroing  houses  for  this." 

This  is  the  way  in  whidi  I  ahould  bare 
talked  to  my  firiend  Lackland,  who  woold 
want  to  take  things  easy. 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  to  buj  his 
place  of  two  acres,  and  malce  trial.  God 
bless  him  if  he  does. 


NEGLECTED  FLOWXBS. 

BT  XDWAAD  S.  BAND,  JR.^  B06T0K. 


Wx  might  well  be  pardoned  for  supposing 
that  in  the  flwal  kingdom  there  would  be 
entire  independence  of  the  dictates  of  Iksh- 
ion.  This  is,  however,  fiur  from  the  &ct ; 
fiowen  have  their  days  of  popularity  and  of 
neglect ;  the  fiivorite  of  tonlay  is  little  cul- 
tivated in  afew  years,  and  may  be  succeeded 
by]a  plant  which,  onoe  a  well-known  inhab- 
itant of  the  garden^  has  been  for  years  lost 
from  sight.  We  can  all  call  to  mind  flowers 
which  were  once  popular  but  ar«  now  sel- 
dom grown,  and  which  have  not  ket  their 
popularity  fixwn  any  fiauit  of  hahit,  diflieulty 


of  culture,  or  lack  of  beauty  in  foliage  or 
bloom.  The  passion  for  ^  novelties  "  aida  in 
consigning  many  a  little  gem  of  a  flower  to 
neglect,  and  is  thus  productive  of  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  floriculture.  This  demand  for  what 
is  new,  exercised  in  moderation,  is  a  potent 
means  of  progress  and  improvement;  to  it 
we  owe  many  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
our  gardens  and  greenhouses ;  for  its  grati- 
fication almost  every  region  of  the  globe 
has  been  penetrated  by  the  '<collectoi«" 
sent  out  by  national  or  private  enterprise,! 
and  the  disoov^es  made  have  well  repaid 
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tlvoost  BvtasAiioi&attofiiiaa'^rftge" 
^  been  created  for  *< novelties"  which 
demaodB  giatificatioD,  and  the  florist  most 
«ter  to  it  by  snppljing  new  plants  to  meet 
the  dentnd.  Thus  we  see  in  catalogues 
ttd  7e»  » list  of  "noTclties,"  often  plants 
imported  at  great  expense,  and  qnite  as 
'^n  perfectly  worthless.  Another  year 
thewikrorites  of  a  season  are  thrust  into  a 
"genenl  qoUection"  list,  eyenfrom  that, 
they  soon  disappear  and  in  a  few  years  are 
|«t  to  coltiTsUon,  supplanted  by  other 
"noTelties,"  or  by  improved  flowers  of  the 
Me  clMs.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
m^bedding  pknts,"  as  any  one  may  see 
by  comparing  a  catalogue, of  the  present 
•wfion  with  one  of  a  few  years  since  j  yet 
e^cry  florist  knows  that  with  a  few  exeep- 
tjons  the  nrieties  of  verbena,  heliotrope, 
^Tymthmmn,  etc.,  of  five  yean  ago  were 
<l^te  18  good  ssthoae  of  the  present  spring, 
^oogb,  perhaps,  few  would  be  wUling  to 
•cbowle^ge  the  ftct. 

TlM  ptsBioa  has  lately  been  more  exten- 
'wlj  dcreloped  in  bedding  and  stove 
plants  ;-m  the  former  little  gain  has  been 
»*Je,  in  the  htter  there  has  been  progress, 
«d  gwat  addttiona  and  acquisitions  have 
•««  niade  to  our  hot-house  collections. 

It  is  nther  noticabk  that  green-house 
Pittti  and  hardy  perennials  and  bulbs  have 
^peat  meaiure  escaped,  and  that  in  the 
™«rmost  of  the  newplanto  have  been 
wihle  for  general  culture. 
Jj  floriats  would  prove  a  plant  before 
^^  it  oat,  many  plants  which  are 
Jjjwtt  into  cultivation  would  be  withheld, 
«rt  the  coBtom  is  to  import  plants  with 
^^^•otmdiag  recommendations  of  foreign 
*>ri»ti,  propagate  a  large  stock,  throw  all 
^  the  BMitet,  and  often  a  purchaser 
^^^'^  the  pbat  before  the  original  Im- 
porter. 

^VUots  suitable  for  the  dimate  of 
S^  vie  worthless  with  us,  and  the  con- 
'««»tlwtrue:  therefore  no  plant  should 
^  impowd  upon  the  public  until  we  have 
nv«n  it  a  6ir  trial  in  our  climate. 

There  are,  however,  many  plants  which 
^^"^ouaeod  themselves  to  aU,  and  which 


have  been  favorites  of  years  gone  by,  which 
have  been  almost  driven  ftom  cultivation 
by  plants  of  inferior  merit. 

The  object  of  our  article  is  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  "neglected  favorites,''  or  to 
plants  which  are  very  little  known,  but 
which  will  well  reward  the  florist's  care. 

TOURNEFORTIA   HeLIOTROPIOIDES,      ThlS 

is  a  very  ornamental  little  plant,  with 
some  resemblance  both  to  a  verbena  and 
heliotrope.  It  is  perennial,  native  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and,  though  not  hardy  in  the  open 
air,  can  easily  be  wintered  in  a  cold  frame. 
The  foliage  is  neat  dark-green,  like  a  ver- 
bena— the  flowers,  in  size  and  shape  like  a 
heliotrope,  of  a  bluish  lilac  color,  are  pro- 
duced in  large  terminal  racemes,  (so  to 
speak)  and  flower  fh)m  bottom  to  top,  new 
buds  being  produced  in  succession,  as  in 
the  heliotrope.  We  know  of  no  more  ef- 
fective plant  combining  so  many  good 
qualities  for  a  small  bed.  The  plant  is 
very  floriferous,  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, or  by  seed,  which  is  fteely  produced, 
of  rapid  growth,  and  will  bloom  finely  into 
November.  Plants  from  seed  sown  in  early 
spring  will  begin  to  bloom  in  May  and  con- 
tinue through  the  season.  The  plants 
should  be  set  at  least  a  foot  apart,  as  they 
grow  rapidly  and  with  great  vigor.  The 
only  thing  to  be  desired  in  this  lovely 
little  flower  is  perfume,  of  which  unhappily 
it  is  wholly  destitute. 

MiRABiLis  Jalapa.  *'  Four  O'dooks.''.^ 
A  plant  meriting  general  cultivation,  and  a 
splendid  object  in  the  garden  fh)m  August 
till  killed  by  the  frost.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  branching,  the  flowers  are  produced 
at  every  jomt,  and  fairly  cover  the  plant. 
They  somewhat  resemble  a  small  morning 
glory,  but  have  a  tube  varying  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  length ;  the  colors  are  red, 
white  and  yellow,  with  all  conceivable 
shades  and  variations  of  these  colors,  all  of 
which  are  often  produced  on  the  same  plant, 
indeed  except  in  selfii  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  two  alike.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
symmetrical  and  very  bushy,  the  height  is 
about  fifteen  inches.  In  dull  weather  the 
flowers  do  not  expand,  bat  on  clear  days 
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the  plant  is  a  mass  of  bloom  moat  of  the 
time.    The  flowers  abound  in  honej  and 
are  Yery  attractiye  to  butter-fliea,  moths 
and  humming-birds,  which  aff(Mxl   us  an 
additional  reason  for  recommending   the 
plant.    The  culture  is  simple;   sow  the 
seed  in  pots  in  a  hot*bed;    transfer  the 
plants  to  thumb  pots  and  grow  them  until 
all  dagger  of  fixMt  is  oyer;  turn  out  into  a 
bed  of  rich  earth  one  foot  apart ;  they  will 
only  require  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
will  soon  show  bloom.    When  the  foliage 
is  blackened  by  the  frost,  take  up  the  long 
ftisifonn  roots  and  keep  them  in  the  cellar 
like  a  dahlia.    The  succeeding  spring  start 
these  like  dahlias  and  plant  out ;  they  in- 
crease in  size  every  year,  we  hare  had  them 
as  large  as  a  peck  measure.    The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  in 
cultivation  sinoe  1596.    M.  longiflora  is  a 
very  singular  species  from  Mexico,  with 
tubes  three  inches  in  length.    The  flowers 
of  all  the  species  are  very  fragrant. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus,  or  ^'African 
Lily.''  This  beautiful  plant  is  much  neg- 
lected, and  although  generally  cultivated  is 
seldom  seen  in  perfection. 

All  the  species  are  natives  of  the  Gape 
of  Gh>od  Hope,  and  bloom  from  June  to 
September.    The  leaves  are  liliacious,  the 
roots  long,  thick  and  flbrous,  the  flowers  of 
all     the   species    blue,    produced    in  an 
umbel  terminating  a  long  stout  stem.  The 
plant  will  bloom  under  any  treatment,  but 
careful  culture  is  well  repaid  by  increased 
siaei  number  and  brilliancy  of  color  in  the 
flowers. 
*  As  generally  grown,  it  is  thrust  under 
the  green-house  stage  in  winter,  and  left 
to  take  care  of  Itself  until  the  other  plants 
are  turned  out  in  the  spring,  then  it  is  put 
on  the  stage  or  set  out  of  doon,  with  no 
care  to  re-pot  or  enrich  the  earth — ^it  blooma 
in  August — and  on  the  approach  of  frxwt  is 
again  put  under  the  stage.    We  have  grown 
this  plant  most  successfully  under  two  op- 
posite modes  of  culture.    It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  summer  decoration  out  of  doors, 
but  if  planted  in  the  garden  seldom  blooms. 
We  therefore  in  early  spring  set  in  ft  tab 


made  of  half  a  barrel  (an  oil  cask  with  iron 
hoops  is  the  best)  flve  plants,  the  largest 
in  the  centre ;  let  the  soil  be  well  rotted 
manure  and  leaf  mould,  (the  plant  is  s 
grcfls  feeder  and  the  soil  can  hardly  be  too 
rich)  set  the  tub  out  of  doors  as  soon  u 
danger  of  fttwt  is  over  and  water  liberallj 
once  or  twice  a  day,  as  may  be  necessary; 
the  plants  will  bloom  in  August,  and  abo 
throw  off  many  suckers :  let  all  grow  to- 
gether ;  in  a  few  years  the  tub  will  be  filled 
with  a  solid  mass  of  roots,  then  water  with 
weak  liquid  manure  (cow-dung  and  water 
is  the  best)  and  the  plants  will  throw  np 
fine  spikes  of  bloom  year  after  year,  and 
the  plant  will  be  a  conspicuous  feature  on 
the  piazza  or  in  the  lawn.     The  winter 
treatment  is  simply  to  remove  the  tub  to  s 
light  dry  cellar  fi«e  fh>m  fh)st,  just  before 
the  nights  begin  to  be  frosty,  water  once 
a  week  during   the  winter,  only  giving 
enough  to  keep  the  roots  fixxn  shrivelling. 
Our  other  mode  is :  select  a  large  plant, 
pot  it  in  rich  soil  as  above  in  a  pot  Ui^ 
enough  to  contain  all  the  roots*    As  the 
plant  grows  and  the  roots  touch  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  repot  and  continue  to  do  so  as 
the  plant  grows.    Remove  all  sackeis  as 
soon  as  they  appear.    The  flower  stem  will 
be  very  strong,  and  the  flosrers  larger  and 
more  numerous ;  winter  the  same  as  above. 
The  species  we  have  mentioned  (A.  um- 
bellatus) is  that  most  commonly  grown,  the 
others,    A.  minor,   and  A.    precox,    and 
the  varieties  of  umbellatus   with  white 
flowers  (var.albidus)  and  with  variagated 
foliage  ( var.  variagatus)  and  blue  flowersare 
very  distinct. 

HTnBAMGXA  HORTSKSIB,  too  well-known 
to  need  description  is  a  noble  object  ii 
grown  in  a  large  tub  aa  directed  for  Aga* 
panthus :  the  soil  should  be  well  rotted 
dung,  loam  and  peat,  broken  up  but  not 
pulverized.  Treat  the  plant  in  every  re- 
spect like  the  Agapanthus— the  two  plants 
side  by  side  contrast  well.  The  flower  is 
naturally  pink—*  few  iron  filings  mixed 
with  the  soil  will  give  us  light  blue  flowers. 
The  plant  will  lose  its  leaves  in  winter  in 
the  cellar,  and  should  have  only  water 
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wnfjn  to  pnTaot  it  from  diying  up  until 
agiia  ittfted  into  growth  in  ihe  spring. 

Un  PssucA,  the  Peniui  Iris.  While 
the  CPDCQS  and  snowdrop  aro  commonly 
photed  br  early  spring  flowers,  this  lovely 
little  plant  is  haidly  known  and  very  sel- 
don  coltifated*  It  is  a  haHyo  of  Persia, 
hi  been  introduced  about  two  hundred 
ud  fifty  yean,  is  perfectly  hardy,  blooming 
earijr  in  April  in  warm  sheltered  situations : 
The  bulbs  are  smAU,  requiring  tbe  same 
geaenl  trsatment  as  Dutch  bulbs  for  gar- 
den bkxnu:  the  plant  grows  about  three 
inchea  high,  the  leaves  are  glaucous  green, 
the  floven  pale  blue,  orange  and  black,  veiy 
freelj  prodnoed  and  exquisitely  fragrant. 
A  dump  of  this  little  "  spring  beauty  "  is 
one  of  our  choicest  spring  treasures ;  while 
we  hare  grown  it  for  years,  we  have  seldom 
Men  it  except  in  our  own  garden.  If  left 
in  the  gioond,  the  bulb  takes  care  of  itself 
from  year  to  year. 

OMfHiLonn  vxRMA,  Navelwort — ^impro- 
eriy  ctDed  Cynogloesum — Hounds  tongue, 
is  a  delicate  little  blue  flowering  plant,  the 
bloaeoms  mnch  resembling  the  forget-me- 
not  (myoBotis).  It  is  a  perennial,  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
Wishing  in  any  gardeiuK>il,  yet  rather  apt 
to  die  oat  in  dry  situations.  About  the 
middle  of  May  Che  plant  is  a  mass  of  flow- 
«B  of  the  liveliest  blue.  In  England  the 
piut  is  found  in  every  cottager's  garden, 
ud  is  a  general  &vorite ;  it  is  strange  it  is 
io  little  grown  in  this  country. 

Pbasbolub  Caeacalla.  This  beautiful 
ffom  dosely  allied  to  the  Scarlet  Bunner 
Beis,  (P.  multiflorus)  is  a  magnificent  or- 


nament of  the  green-house  or  stove.  In 
foliage  it  much  resembles  the  common  bean, 
but  its  flower  is  remarkably  beautiful ;  the 
banner  and  hood  of  the  flower  are  spirally 
twisted,  unlike  any  flower  with  which  we 
are  familiar— the  flowers  are  very  large,  re- 
sembling a  bean,  color  yellowish  and  pur- 
ple, or  purple  and  white  if  grown  some- 
what in  the  shade,  highly  fhigrant,  and 
very  freely  produced.  The  plant  is  a  per- 
ennial of  easiest  culture,  requiring  to  be 
planted  out  in  the  green-house  borde( :  like 
most  of  the  family  it  does  not  succeed  in 
pot  culture— ithe  root  is  tuberous,  peren- 
nial— the  plant  is  very  subject  to  attacks 
of  red  spider,  which  can  only  be  kept  under 
by  frequent  syringing.  It  blooms  all  sum- 
mer, and  often  into  the  winter,  proJMigated  . 
easily  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

JiFFiBsoNiA  DiPHTLLA,  Twiu' Leaf.— 
Like  many  of  our  fine  indigenous  plants, 
this  beautifbl  little  spring  flower  is  little 
known.  The  foliage  is  very  beautiful,  each 
leaf  being  exactly  folded  together)  the 
flower  is  white,  somewhat  resembling  the 
bloodroot,  (Sanguinarea  Canadensis)  and 
blooming  about  the  same  time}  the  seed 
vessel  is  very  curious,  the  top  lifting  off  by 
a  hinged  lid  when  the  seed  is  ripe.  The 
plant  is  a  hardy  perennial,  native  of  Vir- 
«nia  and  the  lime-stone  districts  of  New 
York.  It  would  prove  a  great  acquisition 
to  our  stock  of  spring  blooming  flowers. 

There  are  many  other  plants  we  had  pro- 
posed to  mention,  but  the  list  is  so  long  a 
fbrther  notice  must  be  delayed  till  a  future 
number. 

Glm  Ridge,  Dec.,  18d4. 


MODEL  SUBURBAN  COTTAGE— IN  THE  OLD  ENGLISH,  OR  RURAL 

GOTHIC  STYLE. 

BT  FREDERICK  8.  COPLEY,  ARTIST,  T0MPEIN8VILLE,  8.  I. 


Thk  general  appearance  of  this  Cottage, 
M  seen  from  the  road,  is  shown  in  the  en- 
Snvii^  (Fig.  L)  which  is  a  perspective* 
new  of  the  North  and  East  Fronts. 

It  is  situated  at  Montrose,  on  the  Lake- 


like shores  of  Hempstead  Harbor,  near  the 
village  of  Roslyn,  Long  Isknd,  a  spot  noted 
for  its  beauty  and  healthfulness. 

Size  of  building,  44  by  38  feet.  Prin- 
cipal Plan  (Fig.  3.)  10  feet  high.    P.  shows 
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a  feoened  porch,  with  double  doom  of  oak, 
(oiled)  the  oater  ones  open,  to  be  closed 
only  at  night  and  ttonny  weather,  behind 
the  one  on  the  right  is  a  space  for  wet  um- 
brellas, Ac.,  the  inner  doors  have  glased 
panels  to  give  light  within,  and  should  be 
always  closed.  V .  is  the  restibule,  contain- 
ing a  spiral  staircase,  with  wahint  steps 
and  rail  (oiled).  The  floor  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  with  ceiling  grained,  and  wills  finish- 
ed in  imitation  of  stone  in  the  sand  coat. 
On  the*  left  (under  the  stairs)  is  a  private 


door  opening  into  a  lobby,  fitted  with 
wash-bssin,  water,  Ac.,  and  lifted  by  a 
narrow  window,  that  also  serres  to  light 
the  fixmt  basement  stairs,  so  tiiat  a  serrant 
could  answer  a  call,  at  either  ttont  or  bade 
doors,  without  passing  throi^h  the  Central 
Hall ;  which  would  not  only  be  more  oon- 
yenient  for  them,  but  would  be  to  the 
fiunily  and  guests,  especially  in  time  of 
company,  when  the  Hall  would  form  a  cm- 
tral  room,  by  closing  the  doors  that  lead  to 
the  stMrs :  nor  would  this  interfere  in  the 


Fig,  1 — .Perspective, 


least  with  the  domestics,  or  their  duties: 
as  they  cai^  go  from  cellar  to  attic  without 
disturbing  the  privacy  of  a  single  room : 
and  the  guests  could  ascend,  unseen  to  the 
dressing  rooms  above,  (from  either  entrance) 
or  depart  the  same. 

The  hall  screen,  separating  the  vestibule, 
should  be  of  real  oak,  (oiled)  and  lighted 
in  the  panels  with  stained  glass,  which 
would  impart  a  soft  and  pleasant  light  to 
the  hall,  and  produce  a  fine  effect  on  either 
side,  day  or  night.  The  Hall  is  here  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  plan,  and  so  happily  ar- 
ranged are  the  doors  and  xpoms,  as  not 
only  to  give  it  a  symmetrical  effect,  but 


to  unite  the  whole,  en  tuiUe ;  without  dis* 
turbing  the  individuality  of  either.  Also, 
the  hall  lamp  and  stove  would  light  and 
warm,  equally,  every  room,  besides  passage, 
vestibule,  and  stairs.  The  Cloak  Closet  is 
in  the  passage  which  contains  the  back 
stairs. 

P.  is  the  Parlor,  which  would  be  the  hr 
vorite  living  room  in  the  summer,  as  it 
fiices  the  north,  and  has  a  large  bay-window 
commanding  a  fine  view  down  the  harbor 
to  the  sound. 

L.  is  the  Library,  and  living  room,  con- 
nected with  the  parlor  by  sliding  doors, 
with  recessed  book-cases,  on  each  side,  and 
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te  Mine  on  tbe  tidef  (^  the  bfl7-iri]idi>w, 
bere  fcemg  the  eouth,  and  posBeadng  a 
beantifal  Tiew  of  the  bay  and  hills,  witii 
tiie  Tillage  in  the  diitanoe,  which  make  it 
tiie  &Tortte  qnarten  in  winter,  being  fliUjr 
expoeed  to  the  genial  iniimicee  of  the  snn 
dwtng  the  absence  of  foliage  at  that 
On  the  right  of  the  mantel  is  a 


Jfy.  2. — Bcuetnent  and  Cdlar, 


bor,  poaesBing  a  ehanning  prospect  of  land 
ttd  water*  To  harmonize  with  the  bay  (on 
the  other  end)  is  the  sideboard  recess  with 
%  dumb-waiter  on  the  right,  and  a  china 
doset  on  the  left ;  on  one  nde  of  the  man- 
tel k  the  door  opening  into  the  lobby, 
vhkh  eommnnicates  with  the  liall,  and 
tMMement  plan  below,  and  fitted  with  wash- 


Fig.  A^^Aamd  Floor. 

uid  ctst,  widi  fine  large  windows  in  each. 
The  one  on  the  south  has  closets  on  each 
sHie,  tad  opens  into  the  oonserratory,  mak- 
ing this  a  most  delightfhl  ladies  Work-room. 
It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  rooms  on  this 
^,  althongh  not  large,  are  of  the  most 
<^"BtNtabIe  siae,  perfeet  and  elegantly  pro- 


prirate  doeet  for  plate,  papers,  Ac.,  both 
these  rooms  have  windows  opening  on  the 
west  Teranda,  with  a  fine  view  acres  the  haiv 
bor.  D.  is  the  Dining  room,  and  a  most 
cheerM  one,  (as  it  should  be,)  with  a  lai^ 
ornamental  window  on  the  east,  admitting 
the  morning  sun,  and  a  fine  bay-window  on 
the  north,  looking  down  the  road  and  har- 


Fig.  3— Fwrt  Floor. 

basin,  water,  &c.,  which  would  be  found 
most  oonyenient  to  wash  hands  or  glasses,, 
delicate  or  valuable  articles  of  use  not 
wished  to  be  trusted  to  careless  servants. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  bay-windows 
on  this  plan,  are  of  difierent  forms,  and  each 
fitted  with  inside  shutters.  G.  is  the  prin- 
cipal chamber,  or  boudoir,   facing    south 


Fig.  6,—AU%c  and  Roof. 

portioned,  and  arranged  with  every  con- 
ceivable convenience  requisite  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  o£ 
lifo. 

Chamber  Plan  (fig.  4.)  is  nine  feet  hi^, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  rest,  in  its  adminr 
ble  arrangements,  fbmishing  five  excellent 
rooms,  with  a  bath  room,  convenient  to  all, 
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fitted  with  the  Itteet  improTementB,  (the 
wmter  oloeet  encloeed,  and  Tertied  pipes, 
whieh  woald  make  freering  impoasible). 
The  four  principal  ^oonifl  are  about  equal  in 
sise  and  attrMtireneBS,  ai  they  poeeees  the 
■ame  fine  riewe  as  the  oorrespondhig  ones 
beneath,  and  each  finished  with  fiii»-plaoee 
and  ample  doeet  room.  The  small  room  win- 
dows open^on  a  balcony,  with  a  channing 
Tiew  of  the  bay ;  and  would  afford  an  agree- 
able lounge  in'  summer  erenings,  to  enjoy 
the  sotting  sun,  or  cool  breeae.  All  the 
rooms  on  these  two  flooie  (except  the  last) 
to  be  fitted  with  Dizon^s  patent  grates,  and 
Araott's  Tentilating  Talves,  which  would 
secure  sweet  and  healthy,  warm  rooms, 
without  draughts.  The  hall,  as  will  be  seen, 
Is  well  lighted  and  yentilated,  not  only  by 
the  staircase  window,  on  the  north,  but  by 
the  ventflating  sash-lights  orer  the  doors  of 
every  room;  the  bath  room  door  is  also 
lighted  in  the  panel  with  ground  glass. 
Between  the  doora,  on  the  east  side,  is  the 
lift,  or  dumb-waiter,  and  dust  register, 
which  being  in  the  centre  of  the  plan,  is  of 
equal  convenience  to  all. 

Fig.  5.  shows  the  roof  and  attic  plans, 
which  contains  five  good  rooms  for  the  ac- 
eommodation  of  the  servants,  storing  fruit, 
trunks,  ^.,  and  drying  clothes.  As  this 
plan  has  the  same  central  arrangements  as 
all  the  rest,  consequently  the  same  advan- 
tages in  economy  of  space,  and  of  direct 
•nd  easy  access  to  eveiy  room,  stairs,  Ac. 
The  landing  here  is  lighted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  hall  below,  and  by  the  same 
staircase  window,  with  the  addition  of  a 
large  sky-light  and  ventilator  in  the  centre, 
which  would  keep  the  rooms  sweet  and 
oool. 

On  observmg  the  relative  position  of  the 
different  doors  and  windows,  in  the  several 
plana,  it  will  be  found  that  the  house  may 
be  ventilated  by  through  drafts  in  every 
direction  at  pleasure;  a  luxury  to  be  appre- 
ciated in  the  heat  of  summer.  Also,  by 
carrying  the  lift,  or  dumb-waiter,  to  the 
top  of  ike  house,  and  communicating  with 
every  floor,  its  full  value  would  be  secured, 
besides  forming  a  ventilating  shaft  for  the 


w]ioleb«dldfaig,ftomoeUartoatde.  Another 
valuable  labor-saving  eonvenienoe  (neixt  to 
the  water^works  and  lift)  is  the  dost  shoot, 
which  is  simply  a  tin  tid>e,  with  registers 
in  the  floMS  of  the  different  pians,  to  sweep 
the  dust  into,  from  the  rooms,  where  It  de- 
sends  to  the  cellar,  and  Is  caught  in  a  bar^ 
rd,  to  be  removed  when  ftill»  It  is  here 
placed  in  the  hall,  by  the  side  of  the  lift,  on 
every  floor,  which  by  this  central  arrange- 
ment is  at  the  door  of  every  room. 

Fig.  2,  shows  the  Basement  and  Cellar  plan, 
nine  feet  high,  and  containing  every  requi- 
site convenience  for  the  dmnestic  duties  of 
a  family.  As  they  are  on  the  same  level,  and 
under  the  principal  story,  would  exclude 
the  noise  and  smell  of  the  kitchen.  The 
garden  entrance  is  shown  by  the  steps  on 
the  south-west  comer  of  area,  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  of  the  west  mde,  round  to 
the  hall  door  on  the  south;  and  covered 
by  veranda,  would  make  these  rooms  dry, 
cool,  and  pleasant,  as  they  are  but  lit- 
tle below  ground,  and  well  lighted  on  two 
sides,  with  a  large  bay-window  in  each; 
the  north  bay  fitted  with  wash-tnbs,  as 
this  kitchen  is  intended  as  a  back  one,  or 
scullery,  and  for  cooking  in  during  the  heat 
of  summer,  it  has  a  sink  closet  on  the  left 
of  the  fire-place,  and  dresser  and  shelves  for 
pots  and  pans  on  the  south  side,  by  wluch, 
is  a  door  opening  into  the  basement,  and 
one  out  on  the  area.  The  basement  would 
be  a  cheerfiil  room,  fiusing  the  south  with  a 
large  bay-window  with  seats  and  inside 
shutters,  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  dresser 
fitted  with  plate  rack,  ftc.  On  the  east  is  the 
range  and  pantry  $  behind  the  range  in  the 
hall  is  a  warm  closet  lor  cloths,  shoes,  ftc, 
and  opposite,  under  the  stairs,  is  a  dark  one, 
for  potatoes.  At  tiie  north  end  of  the  hall, 
(and  behind  the  scullery,  fire-place,  &c.)  is 
the  ftimaoe  room  and  front  basementstairs. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  hall  Is  the  dumb- 
waiter, or  lift.  The  Coal  Cellar  has  two 
bins  placed  under  the  shoots,  for  large  and 
small  coal,  with  two  on  the  east  side  for 
ashes  and  wood.  Against  the  middle  win- 
dow is  a  wire  gauze  safe,  for  cooked  meatg, 
te,i  between  .this  and  the  Wine  Cellar  is 
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tlie  Daily;  tbe  otiier  diTision  la  for  stores  in 
geneiiL  All  tbe  partitions  are  made  open, 
lo  as  to  admit  the  &ee  circulation  of  light 
and  air. 

Coostmction,  although  of  wood,  is  made 
nearlj  fire  proof;  bj  making  the  floon, 
Wilis,  partitions  and  stairs  solid.  The 
wills  and  principal  partitions  are  fbnned  of. 
slate  of  one  inch  thick  bj  four  inches 
broad,  secorelj  nailed  one  on  the  other,  so 
as  to  fonn  a  one  inch  groove  on  both  side8| 
to  plaater  on.  This  forms  a  good  strong 
six  inch  aolid  wall,  fire  and  yermin  proof^ 
and  diyer  than  any  built  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  stairs  to  have  their  skeletiHis  of  iron 
work,  filled  in  solid  with  cement.  The 
floon  of  basement  and  entry  to  be  of  earth- 
enware tiles,  the  kitchen  and  cellar  cement- 
ed That  of  the  principal  plan,  (forming 
the  ceiling  of  the  basement,  &c.,  the  seat  of 
danger,)  should  be  formed  of  brick,  arched 
00  iron  girders,  and  filled  up  with  cement, 
and  laid  with  larch,  (as  that  bums  less  free- 
\j  than  any  other  wood).    The  hall,  &c.,  to 


be  iMd  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  floors  of 
the  chamber  plana  to  have  their  timbers 
coated  with  plaster  pans,  and  filled  up  with 
mortar  and  laid  witii  larch.  With  the  plas* 
tering  of  the  ceilings,  &c,  on  wire  gauze,  in- 
stead of  lath ;  a  slate  roof,  and  the  wallsof  the 
basement  plan  of  hollow  brick,  and  plastered 
on  the  inner  surfiuse.  By  these  simple  and 
inozpensive  means,  the  house  would  be 
nearly  fire  proof,  and  life  and  property  se- 
cure. 

The  exterior  is  oovered  by  a  sand  coat,  of 
a  cheerftil  and  rich,  light  brown,  oohve  tint, 
it  being  the  most  befitting  for  the  situation 
and  design,  besides  possessing  the  advan- 
tages of  economy,  and  imparting  a  more 
substantial  effect,  it  avoids  that  harsh  and 
disagreeable  glare  and  glisten  of  punt. 

'<  Thus  the  design  may  be  diaracterised ' 
by  convenience,  architectural  propriety, 
picturesque  effect  and  simplicity  of  decora- 
tion, while  it  possesses  the  essential  recom- 
mendation of  being  within  the  limits  of 
economy." 


THE  GBAPE  OBOP  IN  THE  WEST. 


BT  a.  BUCHANAN,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Or  late  yean  the  cultivation  of  the  grapo 
in  vineTards  has  spread  so  rapidly  over  the 
Wertem  country  as  to  become  an  impor- 
tant item  In  our  agricultural  productions, 
tod  require  an  occasional  notice  of  its  pro- 
gran,  nme  and  experience  have  placed  it 
bejond  a  mere  experiment,  and  it  may  now 
be  daased  with  other  regular  crops  of  the 
sou. 

like  all  other  crops  it  is  subject  to  casu- 
alties, and  baa  its  good  and  bad  years,  but 
is  generally  about  as  reliable  as  the  apple, 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  our  fruits. 

This  jear,  owing  to  the  severe  firosts  of 
winter,  which  destroyed  about  half  the 
bnda  of  the  vines,  and  a  changeable  summer, 
caonog  mildew  and  rot,  the  vineyards  in 
the  Ohio  Talley  did  not  yield  more  than 
ooe-fi!th  of  an  average  crop,  in  Missouri 
and  Dlinois  about  one-third,  and  on  the 
island  and  abores  of  Lake  Erie  about  half  a 


crop,  so  that  this  may  be  called  one  of  our 
bad  years — in  the  Ohio  Valley,  certainly, 
the  very  worst.  The  average  product  of 
our  vineyards  for  a  series  lof  years  is  about 
200  gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre,  the  same  as 
in  France  and  Germany.  To  illustrate  the 
variation  of  this  crop  in  different  years 
it  may  be  stated  that  my  own  vineyard  of 
seven  acres,  planted  with  the  Catawba 
grapes  twenty  years  ago,  the  vines  in  rows 
3  by  6  feet  apart,  and  producing  17  crops, 
gave  an  average  annud  yield  of  near  three 
hundred  gallons  to  the  acre  up  to  this 
year,  when  it  scarcely  produced  twenty. 
The  largest  crop  was  in  1853— S47  gallons 
to  the  acre ;  the  next  best,  582  gallons  in 
1859,  and  the  worst  in  1864,  about  20.  The 
vineyard  is  fkvorably  situated,  and  general- 
ly well  cultivated.  Vineyards  in  good  lo- 
odities,  with  even  moderate  attention,  have 
always  been  remunerative.    For  example. 
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the  one  JoBt  mentioned,  prodnoed  iMt  yew 
2,200  gallom  of  wine,  which  wu  sold  at 
9L60  a  gallon  three  montha  alter  the  Tin- 
tage ;  this  year  only  130  gallona— the  worst 
crop  out  of  17~-bnt  the  two  years  together 
will  pay  ezpeneet,  and  leave  a  fair  profit. 
The  annual  expense  of  such  a  rineyardwili 
nage  from  9700  to  «900.  Residing  in  the 
ooimtry,  but  devoting  most  of  my  time  to 
bonnesB  in  the  city,  the  vineyard  has  been 
a  mere  hobby,  and  has  not  received  that 
peiBonal  attention  that  it  required.  Many 
of  our  practical  wine  growers  have  done 
better. 

On  the  islands  and  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  the  dimate  is  tempered 
by  the  inflttoioe  of  the  lake,  the  grape  etop 
is  more  reliable  than  with  ns  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  the  profits  greater.  The  gnpm 
are  packed  in  boxes  and  sold  in  the  lai^e 
cities,  but  little  being  made  into  wine.  In 
that  region  the  vines  are  usually  planted 
e%ht  feet  apart,  and  tnuned  on  trellises. 


At  the  (German  setlement  of  Hermann, 
Bliasouri,  the  principal  vineyards  in  that 
State  are  to  be  found;  and  in  Illinois  and  on 
both  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  as  high  up 
as  St.  Paul,  the  grape  is  cultivated  with 
varied  success.  Wherever  a  German  set* 
ties  down  in  the  West,  you  are  sure  to  find 
the  grape  vine ;  tiiey  appear  to  have  a  na- 
tural affinity  for  each  other.  Some  very 
intelligent  and  successftil  vine-dressers  re- 
side at  Hermann,  and  their  wines  have  a 
high  reputation  in  St.  Louis  and  other 
markets. 

Something  mig^t  be  said  about  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grapes  cultivated  in  the 
West,  and  of  such  as  are  suited  to  the  lo- 
calities of  its  diversified  climate,  and  of 
new  varieties  now  being  tested,  but  it 
would  make  this  article  too  long.  The 
subject  may  be  referred  to  in  another  num- 
ber. 

Clifton,  near  Cincinnati,  > 
I2th  Nov.,  1864.        $ 


AN  HOUR  IN  THE  VINEYARD. 

BT  JOHN  8.  RKID,  FATXTTS  CO.^  IND. 


It  is  now  more  than  one  year  since  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  the 
Horticulturist,  or  of  corresponding  with 
its  numerous  readers,  through  its  pages, 
and  perhaps  no  apology  is  required  for  my 
silence,  as  this  in  itself,  is  sometimes  the 
very  best  apology. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  having  now  some  spare 
time  on  hand  which  I  can  give  to  ''  horti- 
ticultural  reflections"  on  the  events  of  the 
past  season,  I  embrace  the  opportunity  and 
send  them  to  you. 

The  fall  and  winter  months  of  1863  closed 
with  an  excellent  prospect  of  plenty  of 
fiiiit  for  the  orchard  and  vineyard  of  1864. 
The  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  cherries 
never  looked  better,  and  the  buds  of  the 
grape,  the  raspberry,  currant  and  blackber- 
ry seemed  all  plump  and  sound ;  but  during 
the  month  of  Jan.,  1864,  the  thermometer 
fell  ftom  20^  above  Zero  to  10^  and  in  some 


localities  to  16^  below  in  one  night,  and 
ruin  and  destruction  was  the  result,  to  al- 
most every  orchard  and  vineyard  in  our 
valley,  so  that  we  have  had  neither  peais, 
peaches,  cherries,  grapes,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, or  currants;  and  apples  only  in 
some  favored  situations,  and  few  in  number 
of  them. 

Now,  many  will  assert  that  a  cold  of  10 
degrees  below  Zero  will  not  have  the  effect 
on  the  fruit-buds  here  described,  but  the 
Fall  had  been  extremely  mild  and  temper- 
ate, and  on  the  evening  prior  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  severe  frost,  the  ur  was  soft  and 
balmy  for  that  season  of  the  year,  hence  it 
was  not  the  mere  fact  that  the  cold  of  the 
morning  wa«  equal  to  16**  below,  but  the 
suddenness  and  extent  of  the  change. 

What  was  the  result  in  March,  when  I 
began  to  trim  the  vineyard  and  prepare  for 
spring  operations  ?  it  was  this,  that  I  found 
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ibe  wood  of  the  cuxwAppareDtly  iamidi  bat 
the  &cm2»  all  dead,  with  a  few  exeeptioos, 
•nd  my  proq;wct8  of  a  irait  43op  entirely 
blasted. 

Well,  what  did  I  do,  will  be  the  eaqmry 
of  mmy  at  a  time.  Did  I  cat  down  my 
cuiee  or  let  them  stand,  in  order  to  test 
the  power  of  the  yine  and  vitality  of  ^the 
cane  in  forcing  a  second  bud,for  many  hare 
told  me  that  the  second  bad  is  equally  as 
good  as  the  first. 

My  gardener,  who  has  had  some  more 
experienoe  in  yineyard  culture  than  myself, 
tried  both  experiments.  Some  he  ootl 
down  to  one  bud,  and  others  he  left  trim- 
med, with  one  cane  of  five  or  six  buds ;  so 
that,  acting  on  the  prindple  of  the  cook  of 
the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  who  was  fond 
of  cg^  bat  Tery  hard  to  please  in  ^e 
ODoiring  demanding  them  sometimes  boil- 
ed soli  and  sometimes  boiled  hard— «to 
please  the  Dean,  he  placed  his  eg^  one 
day  in  the  hot  ashes,  ends  up,  and  present- 
ed them  to  his  Worship^hard  and  soft  un- 
der the  0ame  shelL  But  he  was  more  for- 
tonate  tliaa  I,  lor  neither  plan  availed,  ex- 
oq^  in  the  vines  of  the  Delaware  and  Clin- 
ton, each  of  which  gave  a  few  bunches, 
trimmed  on  the  one-eye  mode. 

Kie  special  results  were  as  follows : 
Union  Yillage,  killed  to  the  ground. 
Ckra,  do.  do. 

Bebeooa,  do.  do. 

Lmoobi,  do.  do. 

Anna,  do.  do. 

HnbeBooty  do.  do. 

Except  a  few  old  vines  which  were  sound 
in  the  bade  nfiaiest  the  earth. 
Catawba^  killed  in  the  bad— canes  sound. 
Diana,  da  do.  do. 

CoBoofd,  chiefly  killed  in  the  bud.    do. 
faahella,  do.  do.  do. 

Belawarai  li|jured  in  the  bod.  do. 

ChntOB,  do.  do.  do. 

Sinee  then  I  have  laid  in  a  small  supply 
of  lona,  Isnella,  Adfrondae,  and  Page 
vines,  which  aie  all  doing  well,  and  now, 
Oetober  26th,  1864,  my  stock  of  vines  of 
evcfj  deacription  never  showed  a  more 
healthy  or  vigorooa  appearance. 


But,  if  I  lost  in  grapes  this  season,  I  made  ' 
up  in  strawberries,  which  were  exceedingly 
plentiM,  of  excellent  quality  and  flavor. 

So  fiur,  the  kinds  propagated  by  me  have 
been, — Wilson's  Albany,  Hooker,  Hovey, 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  to  which  I  have  added 
RusselPs  Prolific,  Jenning's  White,  and  a 
fbw  plants  of  the  Agriculturist's  celebrated 
variety;  and  if  I  had  the  Mead'b  Seedling 
my  stock  would  be  complete.  Of  raspber- 
ries I  have  some  of  almost  every  new  vsr 
riety,  but  out  of  them  all  I  cannot  recom- 
mend any  special  variety,  they  are  all  so 
good,  and,  except  this  season,  have  alWays 
done  so  well. 

But  let  us  return  again  to  the  grapes.  I 
long  to  see  grown,  in  this  valley,  a  first 
rate  Delaware ;  and  although  I  have  given 
this  vine  the  preference  in  soil  and  situa- 
tion, still  I  cannot  realize  any  show  of 
grape  fruit  equal  to  what  is  claimed  for  it 
in  the  books. 

The  Page  grape  referred  to  in  this  artide 
is  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Herbemont; 
in  bunch  and  berry,  large  \  color,  white; 
quality,  best.  Some  think  that  the  gnq;>e 
is  a  seedling  of  great  merit,  but  not  having 
been  thoroughly  tested,  it  cannot  take 
rank  with  the  Delaware  or  lona.  My  own 
opinion  of  it  is  that  it  is  an  excellent  table 
grape,  but  tender,  and  will  require  protec- 
tion in  winter.  I  have  a  number  of  seed- 
lings of  my  own,  and  which  should,  and  I 
think  would,  have  fruited  this  season  had 
they  not  suffered  in  January  with  the  froet. 
Two  of  them  offer  well  in  the  appearance 
of  the  leaf  and  wood,  and  if  good  in  the 
berry,  as  I  know  that  they  are  hardy,  equal 
to  the  Isabella,  they  may  prove  of  some 
value. 

From  my  vineyard,  one  year  ago,  I  made 
250  gallons  of  most  excellent  wine,  which 
is  now  ready  for  settling ;  but  this  season 
'  is  a  complete  failure,  having  not  gathered 
one  bushel  of  grapes  from  all  my  vines. 
Running  over  the  pages  of  the  Horticul- 
turist for  some  two  years  past,  I  find  the 
enquiry  frequent  as  to  the  mode  and  man- 
ner of  making  pure  wine,  and  the  grapes 
which  are  best  for  this  purpose. 
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HftTiBg  <mQ^  tbvoq^  your  ptget,  fl^ren 
the  wfty  bow  I  make  my  wine,  I  bsreiiotii- 
ing  to  add  that  would  be  of  mnoh  Talne, 
but  I  am,  like  othen,  enquiring  for  ik* 
grape.  Daring  laat  year  I  made  a  barrel  of 
wine  from  mixed  grapea^  aucfa  aa  the  Ca- 
tawba, one-half;  Clinton,  one-foorth,  and 
Concord  one-fomrth;  and  the  product  ia  a 
wine  of  a  red  color,  auperior  to  the  pure 
Catawbft— one  whidi,  both  to  the  eye  and 
taate,  commanda  a  decided  preference. 
From  what  I  hftre  aeen  of  the  Delaware 


wine,  I  haTe  no  doubt  of  ita  superior  qnili- 
ty,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  lack  of  quantity, 
or  yield  of  juice,  or  in  the  number  of  bmdi- 
ela  or  pounds  fixMn  the  acre,  aa  compared 
with  the  Catawba. 

And  now  allow  me  to  hope  for  better 
•ncceaa  for  the  year  1855,  so  that  our  yield 
of  fruit  and  wine  will  be  blemed  with 
an  abundance,  and  that  peace  and  happinen 
may  once  more  be  restored  to  our  belored 
land. 


KURAL  FOOTPRINTS. 

BT  THX  AUTHOn  OV  '^TBN  ACRES   SMOVOH." 


It  haa  been  the  burthen  of  modem  wri- 
ters on  horticulture,  and  of  the  gentlemen 
who  come  out  of  great  cities  to  dellTer  elo- 
quent addresses  at  our  agricultural  fairs, 
that  we  tillers  of  the  soil  should  not  only 
Attend  these  annual  exhibitions,  but  that 
we  should  take  time  to  yisit  one  another, 
that  each  might  thus  learn  something  of  what 
the  other  was  doing.  Fyen  the  editorial 
fttitemity — ^the  wielders  of  the  pen  and 
acissors — upon  whom  so  many  thousands  of 
us  pin  our  fiuth  concerning  the  merit  of  a 
new  process,  a  freshly  inrented  turnip 
alicer  or  sausage  stuffer,  or  the  last  new 
strawberry,  which  by  some  singular  good 
fortune  is  certain  to  be  the  best — even  these 
are  prone  to  repeating  the  same  recom- 
mendation that  the  iknners  of  one  town- 
ship should  precipitate  themselves  on  those 
of  another,  not  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of 
the  land,  but  its  abounding  fatness.  I  can- 
not remember  that  any  distinguished  lec- 
turer has  thus  inrited  all  the  world  to 
come  and  see  Am,  though  freely  exhorting 
it  to  call  upon  his  neighbors.  The  sugges- 
tion was  a  good  one  for  the  world  j  but 
the  neighbors  must  speak  for  themselves. 
Moreover,  it  presupposes,  and  with  a  diffi- 
dent propriety  peculiarly  charming,  the 
idea  that  no  one  of  us  knows  everything— 
a  fSMst  of  which  some  of  us  must  have  long 
ainoe  let  in  a  very  decided  suspicion*-and 


that  by  thus  exchanging  visits  we  most  of 
necessity  enlarge  our  stock  of  knowledge 
toudiing  what  belongs  to  our  particaltr 
vocation. 

The  pensive  public,  thus  stimulated  by 
pen,  by  tongue,  and  by  press,  are  not  slow 
to  adopt  these  hospitable  reconuneiidatioDs. 
.  There  are  circumstances  in  the  case  of  pt^ 
ticular  individuals  that  do  not  seem  to  re- 
quire so  powerfhl  a  combination  of  stima- 
lants  to  curiosity,  as  some  who  read  this 
can  testify.  There  are  searchers  after 
knowledge  who,  of  thdr  own  volition,  go 
everywhere.  Travellers  are  proverbiany 
well-informed  men.  If  they  traverse  the 
world,  it  ia  with  the  world  itself  that 
they  become  acquainted,  accumulating  facts 
and  experiences  of  which  they  would  learn 
nothing  in  a  lifetime  spent  at  home.  It  is 
no  less  true  of  every  cultivator  iA  the  soil. 
In  his  own  way  he  should  be  *  traveller 
also,  and  should  visit  not  only  the  celebri- 
ties of  his  profession,  but  his  unpretending 
fellow  cultivators.  He  can  go  nowhere 
without  learning  something  inatmctiTe  or 
encouraging,  seeing  something  to  imitate, 
or  something  to  avoid.  A  hint  drc^iped  by 
aa  intelligent  cultivator  maj  be  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  him,  just  aa  a  single 
paragraph  in  an  agricultural  p^wr  touchisg 
prioea,  has  saved  to  the  reader  even  a  larger 
sum* 
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Id  aodoit  tiaet  tka  Sni^lih  law  re- 
qnired  a  yomig  nan,  on  eanpletion  of  his 
tpprenticealiip,  to  trarri  over  the  coimtr^r 
1  eertun  niimber  of  yean,  working  at  hk 
trnde,  before  he  oould  be  Itceneed  to  make 
a  pannanent  be^nning  for  himself.  The 
object  was  to  oompel  himtobeeomeikmiliar 
vitlt  the  different  modes  in  which  other 
cnftmen  eondneted  the  business  he  had 
tctrned,  so  that  by  knowing  all,  he  might 
beeoBM  a  perfect  workman.  Traveling 
from  one  fum  to  another,  to  loam  what 
WM  pmig  on  npcm  each,  how  this  or  that 
praoeiB  WIS  oondncted,  what  machines 
were  sneoessfnl,  whidi  were  failures,  what 
WM  the  mqst  profitable  fruit  crop  and  how 
best  to  produce  it,  who  had  the  most  suo- 
oesifol  peen-hoiifle,  and  how  it  was  built 
and  hested,  with  the  long  catalogue  of 
items  on  kindred  topics^—would  be  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  English  obligation  to  be- 
ooffitf  perfect  in  tlie  fiomei's  calling. 

There  tre  times  throi^hout  the  year 
when  most  men  <can  indulge  in  this  usefhl 
rcaestkm,  ind  -there  are  those  who  sys- 
tematieany  derote  to  it  a  portion  of  every 
Mtton.  It  serves  instead  of  idling  away 
time  It  the  sesshore  or  the  springs,  besides 
heiiig  infinitely  cheaper.  I  have  indulged 
in  it  myself,  an8  have  rarely  gone  any- 
where without  learning  something  that 
WIS  new  to  me,  a^d  many  times  useful.  On 
ntne  occfesions  I  have  stumbled  upon  great 
establishments  belonging  to  wealthy  men, 
vbere  the  surroundings  were  so  magnifi* 
ent,  and  the  details  so  highly  elaborated, 
M  to  sink,  even  in  my  own  estimation,  the 
i&odest  holding  whereon  I  have  been  opei^ 
»ting.  I  was  saCssfled  with  it  until  I  saw 
wfastthe  wealthy  man  had  done.  Butifthere 
were  regrets,  there  were  compensations  at 
Ittnd.  The  condition  of  the  adjoining  iaxfn 
vu  in  strong  contrssc  with  that  of  the 
BuUiooaire  and  of  my  own.  The  lights  and 
shadows  of  agricultural  mansgement  thus 
MMoeeded  rapidly  to  each  other.  If  the 
fiirmer  daisied  and  abashed  me,  the  Utter 
fell  giateftilly  on  the  discouraged  spirit — ^Lt 
vu  a  sort  of  comfort  to  be  assured  that 
there  weie.  wone  farmers  than   mynelf. 


Omiouflly  enough,  I  genersitly  eontilved  to 
pidc  up  an  item  of  knowledge  fh>m  eaeh.^-*- 
I  was  on  my  travels,  and  why  should  I  not 
learn?  But  the  wealthy  man  must  farm 
to  little  purpose  indeed,  if  his  establish- 
ment be  destitute  of  improvements,  even 
in  small  things,  fhmi  which  the  lesser 
lights  of  the  profession  can  learn  some- 
thing useAil.  On  these  brief  perambula- 
tions I  have  uniformly  £mnd  the  latch 
string  of  the  door  within  sight  and  reach. 
Going  in  unheralded,  and  even  anonymously, 
I  have  never  been  received  discourteously. 
The  house-dog  may  have  be^i  snappish, 
but  the  proprietor  has  been  all  suavity. 

In  common  with  my  fellows  of  the  plough 
and  hoe,  I  have  entertained  my  fiiU  share 
of  curiosity  hunters.  There  were  those 
who  had  never  seen  a  strawberry  bed,  and 
others  who  went  off  in  raptures  at  the  gor- 
geous sight  of  six  acres  of  blackberries 
when  in  bloom.  The  mysteries  of  under- 
draining  confounded  one  class,  while  they 
were  ftdly  appreciated  by  another.  Some 
were  accomplished  horticulturists,  whogen* 
erously  excused  my  short  comings,  while 
others  were  the  merest  literalists  imagina- 
ble. One  hot  July  afternoon,  while  waging 
savage  war&re  with  a  keen  hoe  among  the 
weeds,  in  all  the  luxury  of  shirt  sleeves  and 
a  timewom  straw  hat,  I  was  suddenly  ac- 
costed by^a  gentlemanly  stranger  who  had 
approached  me  unperceived,  so  wholly  had 
my  attention  been  devoted  to  the  common 
enemy,  the  weeds. 

''I  was  looking  for  the  author  of  'Ten 
Acres  Enough,'"  said  he. 

"  Not  with  a  writ  of  ejectment,  I  hope,'» 
I  responded,  pausing  in  my  work,  and  rest^ 
ing  on  my  hoe,  and  adding,  ^  he  must  be 
either  you  or  I." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  bought  the  book  in 
Philadelphia,  walked  my  hone  home  that 
I  might  read  it,  got  through  all  b«t  a  dozen 
pages,  and  have  come  here  to  see  you." 

This  led  to  farther  colloquy,  and  a  slow 
walk  over  the  grounds.  My  visitor  was 
the  owner  of  a  hundred  acres  not  many 
miles  fW>m  me,  and  professed  but  limited 
ftith  in  what  I  had  written.  .  He.had  ncrver 
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doM  the  like  IdiMel^akid  oouHierad  it  ba- 
poMible  lor  uij  one  else  to  do  so.  Half 
mspeoting  that  he  cuoe  to  oorner  bm,  I 
WM  sot  <mljr  cirousBBpeety  but  Toluble— >bo 
owned^  hundnd  $cre^  and  miHt  therefore 
know  a  i^reat  deal  iiic»e  than  myeelt  Of 
blackberries  and  strawberries  he  could  leani 
nothing  from  me,  as  he  had  dipped  laxg^j 
into  them.  I  showed  him  my  peach  treea, 
swabbed  with  tar  at  the  butts,  and  pointed 
to  the  sbeence  of  weeds  among  t^  blaek- 
berries,  which  he  did  aoknowledge  to  be 
cleaner  than  any  he  had  seen.  Just  then 
my  foreman  drore  by  with  the  cart  I  as- 
sured him  that  that  was  my  thirty  dollar 
horse,  and  that  he  had  cost  no  more.  He 
ooocoded  that  all  these  items  were  in  the 
book. 

As  this  cross  examination  was  going  on, 
I  had  raised  my  hoe  with  the  blade  up- 
ward. It  was  a  half-round  hoe,  with  sharp 
comers,  made  ol  thin  steel.  Bu  eye  caught 
sight  of  the  blade,  and  coming  close  to  it 
he  exclaimed,  '<  Why,  I  never  saw  a  hoe 
idiarpened  fitmi  the  inside." 

^  What  r'  said  I,  '^  the  owner  of  a  hun- 
dred acres  not  know  how  to  sharpen  his 
hoe?" 

Then  running  his  thumb  across  the  edge, 
ho  drew  it  back  quickly,  exclaiming, 


*«  Why,  it's  aa sharpM  a  i 

«<  Yes,"  r  replied,  <' I  never  work  with  a 
dnli  hoe,"  and  drawing  from  my  pocket  a 
small  flat  file,  poised  it  before  his  view, 
and  enquired  if  that  also  was  not;  in  the 
book. 

As  there  was  no  gMnsaying  thcao  tittle 
matters,  he  enquired  for  my  daaghter  Kate. 

'*  Why,"  said  I, '^you  know  she  is  married 
and  gone." 

^  But  I  did  not  know  she  had  left  you," 
he  replied.    ^  You  did  not  tell  us  that." 

So  my  visitor  went  the  looiids.  He  was 
disappointed  because  every  partieular  item 
of  the  narrative  ooold  not  be  realiied  en 
the  spot.  I  labored  to  impress  upon  hha 
that  my  obfect  had  been  to  show  that  a 
small  farm,  if  thoroughly  cultivated,  vronld 
be  certain  to  keep  a  fiunily  whose  aspira- 
tkms  were  moderate,  and  that  while  the 
main  points  were  truly  illustrated,  the  mi- 
nor collaterals  were  of  no  practical  value 
beyond  making  the  dry  &cts  of  horticul- 
ture entertaining.  But  he  could  not  see  it 
— he  was  an  uncompromising  literalist— 
whatever  was  put  in  print  should  be  liter- 
ally so.  Thus,  as  he  came  expecting  to  be 
disappointed,  what  wonder  that  he  ahould 
go  away  heavy  heartedl 


BROAD  LEAVED  EVERGREENS. 


BY  U.   W.  S. 


Messrs.  Editors, — ^Your  old,  and  as  I 
truly  regard  him,  valued  correspondent,  G., 
in  his  article  on  Broad-leaved  Evergreens, 
in  your  Nov.  issue,  asks  anxiously  why  his 
Rhododendron  Oatawbiense  should  not 
flourish  in  Western  New  York,  when  R. 
Maximum  seems  to  do  so  well  in  that  vici- 
nity. He  appears  to  understand  so  tho- 
roughly the  making  up  and  protecting  his 
border,  that  it  does  seem  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  answer  his  question,  or  discover 
where  the  fault  or  error  lies. 

A  bed  composed  of  one-third  muck,  one- 
third  sand,  and  one-third  common  soil 
would  seem  all  that  is  necessary ;  but  if  he 
had  said  one-third  jmoII,  one-third  sand,  and 


one-third  <^  equal  parts  of  the  well-rotted 
top  sod  of  an  old  pasture,  and  exhausted 
hot-bed  manure,  I  think  he  would  have 
done  better. 

If  by  muck  he  means  the  heavy  clay  or 
swampy  soil  of  some  of  our  low  lands  about 
here,  it  is  no  wonder  his  Oatawbiense  do 
not  flourish;  but  if  he  means  the  peaty, 
fibrous  matter,  .which  seems  mostly  com- 
posed of  old  rotted  wood  and  roots,  and  de> 
cayed  vegetable  soils,  then  he  is  quite  right. 

If  lime  or  chalk  should  enter  into  the 
composition  of  his  '^common  soil,"  that 
would  account  for  his  bad  luck,  sinee  lime 
is  most  repulsive  to  the  Rhododendron. 

My  own    experience  baa   conclosively 
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prored  to  mo  that  in  order  to  insore  per- 
fect siiooeai,  a  heayy  tnd  permanent 
maldung  of  learee  the  year  through  is  es* 


My  habit  k,  in  November;  to  turn  slight- 
Ir  under  and  into  my  Rhododendron  beds 
the  ksf  mnlohing  of  ^e  previous  year,  and 
to  inmediateJy  again  cover  the  beds  and 
borden  some  six  to  eight  inohes  thick  with 
fre^  leaves,  which  remains  as  mulch  until 
the  easQing  November,  when  the  same 
proeess  is  repeated.  The  annual  enriching 
the  border  thus  gets,  by  the  Intuming  of 
this  decayed  and  decaying  matter,  seems  to 
furnish  soflBcient  food  for  the  yearly  pro- 
gress of  the  plants,  besides  which  the  con- 
stant ooTering  of  six  to  eight  inches  of  these 
moist,  decaying  leaves  all  summer,  keeps  the 
roots  in  i  cool  equable  temperature,  pro- 
moting healthy  foliage  and  well  developed 
flower  buds. 

So  necessary  do  I  regard  this  perpetual 
mulching,  that  I  would  prefer  a  bed  thus 
protected  in  the  centre  of  an  open  lawn, 
exposed  on  all  sides  to  sun  and  wind,  than 


the  same  bed,  not  mulched^  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wood  or  building. 

Gutting  back  the  roots  of  the  screen  on 
the  south  to  prevent  their  depredation,  i 
quite  right,  but  after  a  number  of  years  of 
this  treatment,  the  amount  of  fibrous  root* 
lets,  produced  by  this  annual  [nruning,  is  so 
large,  and  their  absorbing  qualities  so  Im- 
proved, that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  bor- 
der becomes  very  great*  A  very  thorough 
way  is  to  isolate  the  border  entirely,  by  a 
widl,  between  the  bed  and  the  screen* 
Does  Q.  know  that  the  Rhododendron,  be- 
yond any  other  plant,  in  order  to  bloom 
regularly  every  year,  requires  the  seed-ves- 
sels always  to  be  removed  ?  they  can  be 
easily  broken  off  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
some  two  or  three  weeks  after  their  bloom 
is  passed. 

There  is  nothing  lately  introduced  so 
hardy  and  so  valuable  among  the  broad- 
leaved  Evergreens  as  the  three  new  maho- 
nias— Berberis  Japonica,  Berberis  Bealii 
and  Berberis  Intermedia. 

Wodetiethe,  7th  Nov..  1864. 


GRAPES  IN  1864. 


BY  A.  S.  rULLSR,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "GRAPE  CULTURIST.' 


A  tCTRospKCTiVE  vicw  of  the  many  deli- 
cious grspes  we  have  enjoyed  during  the 
pert  year,  naturally  brings  to  mind  many 
iiKtiooes  where  long  anticipated  pleasure 
his  ended  only  in  disappointment.  Seedlings 
that  have  received  the  care  and  attention 
of  jeara  have  been  closely  watched  as  the 
tlossonis  set  and  ripened,  and  when  tested, 
hsTe  proved  worthless,  and  thus  in  an 
u»tant  bursting  the  bubble  of  hopes 
•ad  expeetatioos  that  have  ''  grown  with 
tHeir  growth,  and  strengthened  with  their 
strength." 

Bat  the  hortieoltiirist  should  reknember 
onl  J  enoagh  of  the  shady  side  to  keep  his 
expeetaUons  m  doe  limits,  and  to  teach  him 
that  liowever  it  may  be  in  some  other 
^ngs,  with  originaton  of  new  varieties  of 
papsi,  there  is  soch  a  word  as  ihil. 
JAVuamr,  1865. 


He  will  have  cause  to  remember  how  he 
labored  in  planting  that  little  thready  vine 
and  watched  its  first  budding,  tenderly  tied 
that  slender  shoot,  anxiously  watching  it 
for  months  lest  some  tkrip  or  other  vine 
lover  should  mar  a  leaf-^and  each  year  re- 
peating this  same  care,  until  at  last  the 
vine  produces  the  long  looked-for  cluster  of 
fruit.  Then  at  last,  when  ripe,  if  he  finds 
it  so  hard  or  so  acid  that  it  is  not  eatable, 
he  will  be  ready  to  exdaim,  better  than 
notie  are  the  pleasures  of  anticipation. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  Grape  Culture, 
which  I  would  Ibrget  if  4t  were,  possible, 
but  it  is  deeply  engraved  with  maay  lines 
on  the  tablet  of  mymemory. 

As  I  look  from  my  window  I  see  a  hun- 
dred vines  which  bring  to  mind  precious 
time,  labor  and  money,  all  of  w^ch  are 
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gone,  with  no  otiier  result  than  to  aid  in 
filling  the  peges  of  experience.  Tet  here 
uid  there  ue  Tines  to  which  no  such  on- 
pleassnt  reoolleetions  ure  attadied,  for  the 
fruit  they  bear  are  among  the  good  things 
of  earth,  that  we  lore  to  eat  as  well  as 
praise.  Towards  these  we  cherish  feelings 
akin  to  n^ortal  lore,  and  nerer  pass  them 
withoat  wishing  to  aid  them  by  proper  prun- 
ing, training  and  feeding  to  increase  the 
richness  and  abundance  of  their  luscious 
productions.  Though  we  may  regret  that 
each  has  some  fault,  for  none  of  those  we 
call  the  best  are  perfect,  still  they  possess 
so  many  good  qu^ities,  we  are  inclined  to 
pass  lightly  oyer  their  imperfections.  In 
what  shall  follow,  we  purpose  to  speak 
briefly  of  some  of  the  best  and  newest  va- 
rieties, and  to  note  their  yarious  peculiari- 
ties, as  they  have  appeared  to  us  the  past 
season. 

nXlAWAftS. 

The  Delaware  still  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  for  quality,  as  we  certainly  have  no 
other  variety  which  possesses  such  a  purely 
rich,  vinous  flavor,  and  is  so  perfectly  de- 
void of  all  offensive  qualities.  Its  only  de- 
fects, if  they  be  defects,  are  the  smallness 
of  its  berries  and  slow  growth  of  the  vines. 
But  these  are  both  partially  overcome  by 
high  eultivakion. 

lONA. 

This  I  shall  have  to  place  second  only  to 
the  Delaware  in  the  list  of  good  varieties, 
although  it  has  not  been  generally  dissem- 
inated, and  its  real  character  as  to  hardiness, 
and  its  exemption  to  disease  has  not  been 
fully  ascertained.  But  from  a  four  years 
trial,  I  am  indined  to  place  it  thus  high  on 
the  list  It  reminds  me  of  a  fine  Catawba, 
perfectly  ripened  in  its  native  latitude, 
where  its  muskineas,  which  is  its  greatest 
defect,  under  northern  cultivation,  is  imper- 
ceptible. It  is  similar  to  the  Oatawba  in 
color  and  siae,  but  ripens  earlier.  The  vine 
is  a  strong,  vigovons  grower,  and  ao  fer  has 
been  free  from  disease. 

ISRAXLLA. 

The  merits  oC  this  variety,  so  &r  as  ve 


are  at  present  able  to  jndge^  do  not  entitle 
it  to  rank  third  on  the  list  of  good  grapei, 
but  as  it  has  been  sent  out  by  its  originator, 
in  connection  with,  and  as  a  kind  of  com- 
panion to  the  lona,  I  have  placed  it  in  the 
same  position  here. 

It  seems  to  possess  some  of  that  fickle- 
ness of  character  which  belongs  to  its  parent, 
the  Isabella,  somethnes  very  good,  and  in 
other  seasons  or  localities  &r  from  satisfy- 
lAg  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  best 
varieties. 

ADIRONDAC. 

Fruit  from  the  original  vine  still  holds  its 
own  in  good  qualities,  but  few  if  any  of  the 
vines  that  have  been  sent  out,  hare  pro- 
duced sufficient  fruit  to  enable  us  to  judge 
how  good  it  will  prove  in  other  locations. 

My  own  vines  have  not  shown  ms  much 
vigor  as  I  could  wish.  They  have  also 
shown  considerable  mildew,  but  it  may  be 
owing  to  the  season  or  to  other  causes  that 
may  be  eventually  overcome. 

COKCORD. 

It  is  said  that  the  Concord  is  the  Grape 
for  the  million,  and  without  doubt  the  as- 
sertion is  true,  for  the  million  or  masses  do 
not  taste  a  fr^t  analytically,  and  should 
there  be  a  slight  foxiness  about  a  grape 
they  would  not  object  to  it,  but  many  seem 
to  consider  it  a  merit.  The  Concord  cer- 
tftinly  possesses  many  good  qualities  and 
few  bad  ones.  Its  rapid  growth,  great  pro- 
ductiveness and  hardiness,  large  bunches 
and  beautiful  appearance,  will  always  make 
it  a  favorite  with  those  who  are  not  very 
particular  as  to  flavor,  and  prefer  quantity 
to  quality. 

XOOKR^S  HTBRIDS. 

Those  known  m  No.  4, 16,  and  19,  have 
seemed  to  take  the  lead,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  anythinpremaikable  about 
them,  they  are  only  passably  good.  Na  19 
is  too  deddedly  foxy  to  rank  even  with  the 
Hartford  or  Concord.  No.  4  is  the  best  of 
the  three,  being  quite  sweet  and  early.  But 
No.  8,  in  my  judgment,  is  decidedly  the 
best  of  all.    It  ripens  tho  first  of  Septem- 
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Iwr,  color  Uglit  red,  bunches  qaite  large 
sad  aniform,  flaTor  Tinoiu  and  good. 

RENSSELAER. 

A  new  and  beautifbl  variety,  of  medium 
siic,  dark  colored,  from  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.T., 
that  giTes  promiJie  of  being  a  first  rate  ta- 
ble grape,  as  it  is  yerj  tender,  with  a  ricb 
sod  agreeable  flavor. 

FANCHER. 

From  the  specimens  received  in  1863, 
from  the  original  vine,  I  concluded  it  was 
the  Catawba  or  rery  like  it,  but  the  past 
setsoD,  spedmens  sent  me  were  far  superior 
to  those  reoeired  in  former  years,  and  really 
distinct  therefrom,  being  considerably  small- 
er, much  earlier  and  better  flavored  than 
any  Catawbas  I  hare  eyer  seen  that  were 
npened  so  fkr  north.  The  Fancher  prom- 
if^  to  be  a  valuable  grape. 

Allen's  htbrid. 

This  is  probably  the  best  of  the  ligbt 
colored  varieties,  bat  it  possesses  so  much  of 
the  Chasselas  character,  that  it  requires  a 
Tery  wann,  protected  location  to  ensure  its 
ripening.  In  most  locations  the  vine  should 
be  covered  in  winter. 

ANNA. 

We  have  never  yet  seen  a  spedmen  of  this 
variety  that  wan  snfllciently  ripened  to  be 
*oA.  It  is  poosible  it  would  do  well  in  a 
coontiy  where  September  lasted  till  Jan- 
swy. 


CUTAHOOA. 

A  green  variety,  too  late  and  too  poor  to 
be  of  value  here,  not  equal  to  Allen's  Hy- 
brid or  Rebecca.  Even  a  passable  variety 
of  green  or  what  is  usually  called  white 
grape  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  he  who 
will  produce  it  will  confer  a  ereat  favor 
upon  the  country,  as  well  as  ensure  himself 
a  fortune. 

DIANA. 

Excellent  in  some  localities,  miserable  in 
others,  and  of  uncertain  ripening  every- 
where. 

CREVELINO. 

Early,  medium  quality;  bunches  loose, 
and  not  attractive  in  appearance. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  varieties  only 
as  they  have  shown  themselves  to  us.  Li 
other  localities  and  with  different  treat- 
ment they  may  have  appeared  to  others  as 
better  or  worse  than  we  have  judged  them. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  now  under 
cultivation  so  near  perfection  as  to  deter 
any  one  fix>m  making  further  attempts  to 
improve  the  grape,  whether  it  be  by  seed- 
lings, hybridization,  or  crossing  the  varieties. 

Everyone,  whether  gardener  or  amateur, 
should  not  fall  to  give  this  matter  atten- 
tion, not  only  for  their  own  gratification 
and  prospective  profit,  but  for  the  public 
benefit. 


BOB-0-LINK,  OR  RICE  BIRD. 


SoxB  Naturalist  has  described  a  bird  of 
fery  singular  habits  that  is  found  in  Cuba. 
It  wss  said  to  be  confined  in  the  olden  time 
1o  that  Island,  but  since  the  introduction 
>Bd  odtivation  of  rice  in  our  Southern 
States,  the  female  has  found  the  way  to  the 
coatinenti  where  she  ts  known  by  the  name 
of  Rict  Bird^  always  leaving  the  male  be- 
hind and  making  these  excursions  alone. 
This  circumstanoe  has  been  cited  as  a  re- 
nBHuhls  instance  of  a  change  of  character, ' 
^  one  which  has  taken  place  almost  in 
^ir  own  times. 


Now,  who  would  suppose  that  this  won- 
derful bird  is  that  enlivener  of  our 'fields 
and  meadows  called  "  SafHhUfMm  7"  yet  it 
is  no  other  than  Bob  himself  escaped  fivm 
the  liimU»  Dressed  in  a  particolored  coat, 
with  a  voice  of  many  modulations,'and  a 
heart  overflowing  with  gladness,  he  sings 
whether  perched  on  the  fence,  stump,  or  a 
tree;  but  his  vivacity  seems  greatest  whenhe 
rises  on  the  wing,  and  shoots  himself  along, 
seemingly  indifferent  to  his  course,  and 
only  intent  on  his  song. 

The  mystery  which  enveloped  this  bird, 
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so  long  impenetrable  to  our  older  omitbolo- 
gists,  was  at  leng;t]i  dispelled  by  the  perse- 
Terance  and  sagacity  of  Wilson.  Bob,  says 
Wilson,  only  wears  bis  fine  coat  during  the 
amorous  season;  and  tben  so  much  like  tbe 
female  as  completely  to  escape  detection  in 
thart  disguise. 

During  his  stay  in  this  district,  says  Wil- 
son, be  bebsTes  well,  appears  to  feed  exclu- 
sively on  insects,  and  is  entitled  to  tbe  re- 
gard and  protection  of  the  farmers ;  but  af- 
ter be  turns  traveler,  and  visits  other  lands, 
we  bear  a  bad  report  of  bis  conduct.  As 
soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  fly,  continues 
Wilson,  they  collect  together  in  great  num- 
bers and  pour  down  on  tbe  oat-fields  like  a 
torrent,  depriving  tbe  proprietors  of  a  good 
tithe  of  their  harvest ;  but  in  return  often 
supply  his  table  with  adelidous  dish.  About 
the  middle  of  August  they  visit  Pennsylva- 
nia near  Philadelphia,  on  their  route  to  Win- 
ter quarters.  For  several  days  they  seem 
to  confine  themselves  to  the  fields  and  up- 
lands ;  but  as  soon  as  the  seeds  of  the  wild 
rice  are  ripe  they  resort  to  the  shores  of 
the  Delaware  andSchuyiidil  in  multitudes; 
and  in  these  places  during  the  remainder  of 
their  stay  appear  to  be  grain  devourers. 
The  seeds  of  wild  oats,  furnish  them  with 
such  abundance  of  nutritious  food  that  in  a 
short  time  they  become  extremely  fat ;  and 
are  supposed  by  some  of  our  epicures  to  be 
equal  to  the  fiunous  Ortolon  of  Europe. 

About  this  season  the  markets  of  Phila- 
delphia exhibits  proofs  of  the  prodigious 
havoc  made  among  them,  for  almost  every 
stall  is  ornamented  with  strings  of  these 


birds.  Early  in  October  they  appear  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba  in  immense  numben 
in  search  of  the  same  delicious  grain.  About 
the  middle  of  October  they  visit  Jaraaics 
where  they  are  called  Butter  Birds, 

Now,  hear  what  the  late  Washington 
Irving  says:  ^*  As  the  year  advances,  as  the 
clover  blossoms  disappear,  and  the  Spring 
fades  into  Summer,  be,  the  Bob-o-link,  gives 
up  his  elegant  tastes  and  habits,  dofb  his 
poetical  suit  of  black,  assumes  a  russet  duskj 
garb  and  sinks  to  the  grass  enjoyments  of 
common  birds.  His  notes  no  longer  vibnte 
on  tbe  ear;  he  is  stuffing  himself  with  the 
seeds  of  the  tall  weeds  on  which  he  lately 
swung  and  chaunted  so  melodiously.  He 
has  become  a  hon  vivant^  a  gourmand;  with 
him  now  there  is  nothing  like  tbe  joys  of 
the  table.  In  a  little  while  he  grows  tired 
of  plain,  homely  fare,  and  is  off  on  a  gastro- 
nomical  tour  in  quest  of  foreign  luxuries. 
We  next  hear  of  him  banqueting  among  tbe 
reeds  of  the  Delaware,  and  grows  corpulent 
with  good  feeding.  He  has  changed  his 
name  in  traveling:  Bobolinoon  no  more- 
he  is  the  Reed-bird  now,  the  much  sought 
for  tid-bit  of  Pennsylvania  epicures,  the  ri- 
val in  the  unlucky  fame  of  tbe  Ortolon! 
Wherever  he  goes,  pop !  pop !  every  rusty 
fire-lock  in  the  country  is  blazing  away. 
He  sees  his  companions  falling  by  thousands 
around  him. 

Last  stage  of  his  career:  behold  him 
spitted  with  dozens  of  his  corpulent  com- 
rades, and  served  up  a  vaunted  dish  on  the 
table  of  some  southern  gastronomer. 


THE  ADIRONDAC  GRAPE. 

BT  GEO.  H.  MAETIV,  NORWICH,  CONN.  I 

I  HAVB  been  a  careful  reader  of  your  valu-  your   correspondents,    Mr.  P.   C.  Brebm, 

able  journal  for  several  years,  and  have  been  concerning  this  grape,  I  feel   disposed  toj 

very  much  interested  In  all  articles  touch-  make  it   public.      In    the    firet  phce  I 

ing  the  grape  question,  and  particularly  so  would  say  that  I  have  ifruited  the  Delaware,, 

in  the    discussions  about   the  Adirondac  Diana,  Concord,  Creveling,  Roger^s  HybridI 

grape;   and  as  my  experience  differe  so  Nos.  3,  4,  15,  and  19.      Allen's* Hybrid, 

widely  flrom  statements  made  by  one  of  Rebecca,  Union  Village,  Anna,  Cuyahoga 
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Golden  Clinton,  and  Lincoln,  and  hare  had 
the  pleasure  of  tasting  the  lona  and  Brack- 
ett^s  seedling  for  two  feeasons  past. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  Adirondac  grape, 
I  receiTed  from  Mr.  J.  TV.  Bailey  a  small 
<»e  year  old  Tine  in  the  spring  of  1862.     I 
plinted  it  with  the  same  care  that  I  do  all 
the  kinds  I  deem  worthy  of  trial,  and  no 
more.    It  grew  that  season  eight  or  nine 
feet,  and  ripened  its  wood  to  the  top.  I  cut 
it  down  to  four  buds  in  the  &11,  and 
oorercd  it  with  leaves  for  the  winter.    The 
the  next  spring  I  found  it  fresh  and  lively, 
ill  ready  for  another  race  with  its  sisters 
beside  it    As  firuit  buds  appeared,  I  allow- 
ed three  bunches  to  remain,  and  they  were 
folly  ripe  by  the  16th  of  Sept.    f  let  three 
canes  grow — ^two  for  arms,  the  other  for 
layere ;  the  two  main  canes  grew  nine  feet 
cich,  the  third  cane  five  feet.    In  Novem- 
ber I  cat  them  back  to  five  feet,  laid  them 
down  and  covered  them  for  winter.    I  pro- 
tect most  all  my  vines  in  the  winter,  and  I 
think  it  pays  well  for  the  trouble.    When  I 
ascovered  them  this  spring  the  Adirondac 
WW  as  green  and  fresh  as  any  of  the  va- 
rieties I  have.     Every  bud  pushed,  and  in 
some  cases  double  buds  appeared.    It  blos- 
somed with  the  Delaware;  the  fttiit  set 
wen,  and  began  to  color,  August  Ist ;  was 
in  flnt  rate  eating  order  September  1st, 
and  jf^ptRy  ripe  by  the  lOtk. 

In  regard  to  its  mildewing,  I  can  truly 
nj  that  the  first  two  years  it  was  perfect- 
ly free  from  it. 

This  year  it  mildewed  a  very  little,  but 
not  enough  to  injure  or  retard  the  ripening 
of  froit  or  wood,  as  you  will  observe  by  the 
time  previoQsly  stated  when  the  fruit  was 


ripe.   And  I  will  further  state  that  the  Dela- 
ware, Allen^s  Hybrid,  and  even  the  Concord 
mildewed  more  this  year  than  the  Adirondac. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  not  discarded  them, 
but  consider  the  first  two  varieties  named 
unong  the  very  best.    I  have,  as  yet,  said 
nothing  about  the  quality  of  the  Adiron- 
dac grape,  and  I  am  fully  aware  judges . 
differ  as  to  what  constitutes  a  grape  of 
the  first  quality;   therefore,   I   think   it 
very  unwise,  and  a  little  egotistical  to  make 
the  sweeping  assertion  that  the   Adiron- 
dac grape  "  is  neither  hardy,  healthy,  very 
early,  or  first  quality,"  for  I  happen  to 
think  that  it  is  healthy^  very  early^  and  of 
first  quality  \  and  probably  seventy-five  dif- 
ferent persons  have,  this  season,  tested  it,    . 
at  my  house,  with  the  Delaware,  Allen  s 
Hybrid,  ROg^'s  Hybrid  No.  15,  Diana,  Re- 
becca, Union  Village,  and  other  varieties, 
and  every  otu  pronounced  the  Adirondac  Jbrtt 
quality,    I  cannot  speak  so  positively  in  re- 
gard to  its  hardiness,  as  I  have  covered  it 
every  winter,  as  stated  before ;  yet  I  think 
it  is  as  hardy,  and  would  stand  the  winter 
as  well  as  the  Isabella.    I  would  not  de- 
tract one  iota  from  any  of  the  first  quality 
grapes  now  before  the  public,  but  would 
welcome  with  joy  such  new-comers  as  the 
lona  and  Israella,  for  in  them  and  Adiron- 
dac I  find  a  sweet,  tender,  melting,  and 
vinous  pulp,  qualities  certainly  very  desir- 
able.    I  wish  only  success  to  those  who 
have  done  so  much  in  disseminating  such 
choice  varieties,  for  by  so  doing  many  a  vine 
has  been  planted,  where  weary  pilgrims  may 
rest  beneath  its  cooling  shade,  and  feast  on 
its  lucious  fruit,  as  they  journey  homeward. 
Nov.  7,  1864. 


LIME  AS   A  FERTILISER. 


BY  B.  ATCRIOO. 


Is  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  some 
penons  estiniate  a  bushel  of  shell  lime  to  be 
worth  two  or  three  of  ston^  lime.  A  gentle- 
man in  Baltimore  informs  me  that  some  in 
that  neighborhood  reverse  this  estimate.    I 


will  repeat  a  part  of  my  answer  to  him,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  paper  in  the  Horticul- 
turist, May,  1861— pages  206, 209— under 
the  title,  "  Practical  Theory  of  Fertility." 
Limestones  are  of  variable  qualities.    In 
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England  they  um  limestones  that  contain 
much  sand  and  but  little  lime,  and  lall  to 
pieces  when  burned.  I  do  not  know  that 
such  are  used  in  this  country.  Cement 
stone  is  a  compound  of  lime  and  day.  Its 
geotogocial  position  is  at/the  junction  of  the 
limestone  with  ordinary  roofing  slate.  I 
know  that  it  is  found  at  various  points  in 
the  valley  south  of  the  Blue  Moimtain,  and 
north  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  few  years 
since,  I  saw  large  quantities  that  had  been 
thrown  away  as  useless  ^'  deads ''  that  had 
covered  tlie  slate  quarries  at  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  They  did  not  know  what  it 
was.  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  ever  used 
for  agricultural  purposes,  because  its  prepa- 
ration is  too  expensive.  It  will  run  into 
glass  if  burned  as  hot  as  ordinary  lime- 
stone. It  will  not  &11  into  powder,  but 
must  be  ground  like  grain  in  order  to  form 
hydraulic  cement. 

The  same  valley  contains  the  grand  de- 
posit of  secondary  limestone  throughout 
its  whole  extent.  All  the  limestone  that 
we  use  in  this  neighborhood  comes  from 
this  valley  on  the  Hudson  River.  Thence 
it  extends  through  Orange  Co.,  N.  T.,  and 
through  Sussex  and  Warren  Counties,  N.  J.; 
thence  past  Easton,  Allentown,  Reading, 
Lebanon,  Carlisle,  and  ^Chambersbui^, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and 
through  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia. 
It  is  the  cause  of  the  extreme  fertility  of 
the  part  of  this  valley  where  it  is  found. 
It  is  probably  the  same  in  composition 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  has  been 
analyzed  for  the  proprietors  of  the  Robiso- 
nia  Furnaces,  near  Reading,  Penn.,  and 
found  to  contun  from  12  to  40  per  cent,  of 
magnesia.  The  quarry-men  cannot  distin- 
guish the  difference.  It  is  used  as  flux  in 
smelting  iron  ore.  The  furnaces  sometimes 
get  into  difficulty  from  the  unsuspected 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  stone  that  is 
above  or  below  that  which  they  have  been 
using. 

The  neutralizing  power  of  magnesia  is 
4.83,  to  pure  lime,  3.50.  The  neutralizing 
power  of  lime  with  40  per  cent,  of  magnesia 


is  40  X  4.83-193.20,  and  60  x  3.50»210aX) 
makes  total  for  100=403.20  against  100 
shell  lime  x  3.50»350.  Therefore,  lime 
made  from  the  strongest  of  these  limestones, 
is  15  per  cent,  stronger  than  an  equal 
weight  of  lime  made  from  shells  or  marble, 
when  used  to  neutralize  the  soil.  It  has 
also  an  additional  value  when  there  ia  a 
deficiency  of  magnesia  in  the  soil.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  excess  of  pure  lime  will 
make  the  land  permanently  fertile,  while 
an  excess  of  magnesian  lime  will  make  it 
permanently  barren,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
May,  18C1. 

I  have  no  corrections  to  make  in  the 
principles  then  proposed  as  '•Theory." 
There  was  no  guess  work.  That  short  pa- 
per contains  the  condensed  results  Irom  a 
careful  study  during  four  years.  There  is  a 
large  mass  of  evidence  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tions then  taken.  But  I  then  said :  *'  The 
proper  quantities  of  the  various  applica- 
tions must  evidently  depend  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  soil.  *  *  As  a  preliminary 
experiment  I  suggest  *  *  one  large  applica- 
cation  of  pure  lime  in  excess,  to  make  an 
artificial  limestone  soil  as  a  basis  of  opera- 
tiona— say  200  bushels  slaked,  struck  for 
ordinary  land."  I  now  suppose  this  to  be 
too  little.  A  Pennsylvania  farmer,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  most  suooeasful 
in  a  district  that  is  not  generally  fertile, 
says  emphatically,  **  I  never  use  Us9  than 
200  bushels."  I  should  not  risk  this  quan- 
tity of  stone  lime  without  a  previous  ex- 
periment. 

I  said  in  May,  18G1,  '<  The  reduction  by 
chemical  equivalents  of  a  great  number  of 
analyses  of  soils,  both  good  and  bad,  has 
proved  to  me  that  neutrality  is  the  nnst 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  fertile 
soil."  I  did  not  then  state  that  Johnston, 
in  his  agricultural  chemistry,  says  that  in 
England  they  have  found  that  burning  the 
soil  of  an  old  garden  will  restore  fertility. 
In  these  cases,  lime  or  ashes,  or  guano,  in 
place  of  stable  manure,  would  restore  fertil* 
ity  by  neutraliang  the  excess  of  vegetable 
acid  in  these  muck  heaps,  and  save  this 
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nluble  fertilizer,  which  they  now  bam 
op  in  order  to  prodnoe  nentralitj,  for  that 
istherwult 

A  bmhel  of  lime  is  a  verj  indefinite 
metsore.  I  had  6  loads  of  10  barrels,  or  25 
bmbels  "rouni^''  meaaure  of  bullc  lime, 
slaked  in  one  heap.  They  formed  15  loads 
of  the  same  siase,  or  each  load  contained 
tbe  substance  of  10  bushels  fi^sh,  roimd 
meunre.  This  body  measured  28  bushels 
strock,  and  brought  from  one  place  30, 
from  another  36,  and  from  a  third  40} 
bosbels  slaked,  struck.  A  distinguished 
mltarist  estimates  slaked,  heaped.     This 


would  make  22}  bushels.  In  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania they  estimate  in  fresh,  heaped 
measure,  and  would  call  this  load  9  bush- 
els. We  have,  thus,  in  this  wagon-body 
9, 10,  22},  25,  28,  30,  36,  and  40}  bushels 
according  to  different  mofdes  of  calculating. 
Besides,  the  25  bushels,  when  slaked,  ex- 
pended to  two  aild  a  half  loads.  The  near- 
est approximation  to  uniformity  would  be 
slaked  and  struck,  although  one  man  can 
put  40 j  bushels  in  the  same  space  that 
another  fills  with  30  bushels. 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  Nov.  18, 1864. 


GRAPS  STATISTICS. 

BT  PAATIQUXR. 

Supposnvo  your  readers  to  have  passed  after  they  begin  to  color,  and  any  grape 
tbescbool-boy  period,  that  they  know  how  that  does  not  color  before  the  1st  Septem- 
many  square  feet  are  in  an  acre,  and  that  her  may  be  regarded  as  a  late  ripener. 
the  nnrober,  whatever  it  may  be,  divided  The  time  of  ripening  is  from  5th  Septem- 
by  that  other  number,  represented  by  the  ber  to  20tl»October ;  any  one  that  will  fufty 
'fetMices  apart  of  trees  or  vines,  when  mul-  ripen,  year  after  year,  by  the  25th  Septem- 
tiplied  into  each  other,  will  give  the  num-  ber  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  say  within  one 
her  of  trees  or  vines  to  an  acre.  I  will  not  hundred  days  after  blossoming.  This  time 
trouble  them  with  the  calculation  that  I  varies  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and 
UB  called  upon  once  a  fortnight  to  make  twenty-two  days.  From  coloring  to  ripe- 
for  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Phogee,  who  for  the  ness  requires  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
past  five  years  has  entertained  an  idea  of  nine  days,  as  shown  in  the  following  table 

planting  a  vineyard.    I  shall  endeavor  to  Allen's  Hybrid 95 — 30 

^lighten  the  said  readers  on  some  matters  Catawba 102 — 30 

"f  which  intelligent  cultivators  appear  to  Concord 96 — 29 

^  not  fidly  informed.  Delaware 99—27 

My  remarks  apply  to  the  latitude  of  Hartford  Prolific. . .     90—31 

Xevbargh  on  the  Hudson.     Here  grape  Le  Noir 102 — 33 

Tines  throw  out  their  first  leaves  about  the  Perkins 102—29 

12th  of  May,  the  Clinton  as  early  as  the  To  Kalon 101—28 

loth,  and  the  Catawba  within  six  days  af-  York  Madeira 100—29 

terwarda.  Anna 122—38 

The  time  of  blossoming  averages  about  Clinton 107—34 

loth  Jane ;  Htftford  and  Creveling  are  the  Creveling 95—25 

ewiieat,  and  blossom  vfrom  7th  to  10th;  Diana 108—39 

tabella  and  Catawba  about  18th ;  Concord  Isabella 105—29 

uid  Rebecca  about  20tfa.  No.  Muscadine.....    93—27 

The  time  of  coloring  is  very  irregular ;  Rebecca 97 — 31 

Imt  few  grapes  are  ripe  under  thirty  days  Union  Village 113—32 
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If  the  flowering  takee  place  on  or  before 
15th  June,  and  the  ripening  within  one 
hundred  days,  they  would  be  ready  ibr 
we  or  maricet  by  20th  September,  before 
the  usual  autumnal  frosts  in  this  region. 
Those  which  ripen  early  usually  blossom 
early,  such  as  Allen's,  OreTcling,  Hartford, 
Delaware  and  N.  Muscadine.  The  Concord 
and  Rebecca  are  exceptions,  yet  they  ripen 
about  15th  September.  The  Miles  is  the 
earliest  ripener  with  us,  on  5th  September, 
a  grape  which,  at  present,  is  but  little 
known. 

The  new  varieties,  Adirondac,  lona  and 
Israella,  are  yet  to  be  tested,  and  unfortu- 
nately haTe  not  been  shown  ripe  as  early 
as  was  promised  by  interested  parties.  My' 
remarks  apply  to  the  facts;  your  readers 
must  draw  their  own  inferences. 

In  marketing  grapes,  the  size  of  boxes 
may  be  calculated  by  allowing  one  pound 
of  grapes  to  occupy  flfty4bur  cubic  inches. 
A  box  twenty  inches  long,  twelve  wide, 
and  five  deep,  inside,  will  contain  twenty- 
twb  pounds,  and  may,  by  close  ]iu;king,  be 
made  to  hold  twenty-five  pounds.  One 
twenty-four  inches  by  fourteen,  by  eight  in 
the  clear,  will  hold  fifty  to  fifty-five 
pounds.  Not  over  fifty  pounds  of  Concord 
should  be  packed  in  such  a  box ;  its  liability 
to  crack  and  damage  the  remainder  is  the 
reason.  Isabellas,  having  tougher  skins, 
may  be  crowded  closer,  especially  if  the 
bunches  be  loose.  Compact  or  solid  bun- 
ches are  not  the  best  for  packing. 

Putting  up  grapes  for  market  requires 
care  and  skill.  The  box  should  be  opened 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  best  layers  be  first 
put  in  on  what  becomert  the  top  when 
opened  for  sale ;  if  carefully  arranged  in 
layers  of  white  paper,  the  boxes  full, 
raised  about  an  inch  above  the  cover,  so  as 
to  be  firmly  pressed  down  when  it  is  nailed 
on,  they  will  show  handsomely  and  bring 
the  highest  price;  so  much  for  appearances. 

STATISTICS  or   WIICS-MAKINO. 

Any  grape  that  contains  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  grape  sugar  in  the  Must  will  make  a 
good  sound  wine;  none  but  well-ripened 


grapes  will  jield  this  amooot  of  gnpe 
sugar.  This  produces  about  seven  sod  a 
half  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  quantity  re- 
quisite for  its  preservation ;  such  a  wine, 
made  with  due  care,  needs  no  addition  of 
cane  sugar,  and  is  indeed  much  better  ?ntb- 
out  it.  It  should  not  be  fermented  on  the 
skins,  which  contain  a  lai:ge  amount  of  tan- 
nic acid,  imparting  a  dissgreable  flavor  to 
the  wine,  and  this  may  be  assigned  as  one 
reason  why  Isabella  wine  is  usually  so 
poor.  Another  reason  is  that  it  is  made 
of  unripe  fruit,  with  water  added,  a  weak- 
ness that  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar :  hence  the  opinion  that  Isa- 
beya  grapes  will  not  make  wine. 

Grape  sugar  is  now  manufactured  exten- 
sively in  Germany  from  the  starch  of  pota- 
toes, for  the  purpose  of  making  wine  from 
firuit  that  has  not  the  requisite  quantity. 
Ripe  Catawba  yields  15  to  16  per  cent,  and 
is  therefore  eminently  our  best  wine  grape; 
Isabella  yields  14  per  cent.;  Concord,  13 
(and  probably  in  Missouri,  where  it  is  said 
to  make  good  wine,  15  or  more) ;  Hartford^ 
13.  These  may  be  made  Into  light  wines, 
which  will  keep  in  bottles  in  a  cool  cellar, 
but  will  not  bear  transportation  or  exposure 
to  summer  heat.  Sugar  in  small  quantitiee 
may  be  added  andfermented  with  the  Most 
as  a  preservative ;  one  pound  to  the  gallon 
will  a4d  eight  per  cent,  to  the  Must,  and  i» 
quite  sufQcient,  leaving  no  sugary  taste 
after  fermentation. 

But  little  is  known  by  the  ordinary  wine- 
makers  of  the  country  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion in  wine.  If  sugar  is  added  to  the 
Must,  and  thoroughly  fermented  as  it 
should  be,  a  proportional  amount  of  alcohol 
is  produced.  Those  who  add  the  sugar  are 
disappointed  if  the  wifte  is  not  sweet,  and 
so  check  the  fermentation.  A  more  econo- 
mical way  is  to  ferment  the  wine  and  then 
sweeten  to  the  taste,  if  it  is  desired  to  make 
a  cordial  or  conserve  of  it;  one  pound  <rf 
sugar  will  thus  do  the  service  of  three 
pounds. 

Twelve  pounds  of  sugar  adds  oae  gallon 
to  the  bulk.    None  but  the  beet  doable 
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refined  migKf  should  ever  be  used  in  wine- 
Dttkixig,  «ad  pure  rock  cftndy  b  better 
stilL 

Refuse  g;npeB  are  often  used  for  making 
wine,  but  sre  unsuitable.  Unripe  grapes 
ire  still  more  objectionable,  the  sugar  used 
is  u  good  as  thrown  away. 

Water  added  to  the  Must  is  an  absolute 
ibomination,  no  matter  how  thick  the  Must 
may  be ;  it  will  work  clear  and  be  thin 
enough  without  water.  Wine  and  water 
ihoald  be  serred  in  separate  glasses. 

Isabella  grapes  require  14  ,  pounds  to 
nuke  one  gallon  Must]  this  Must,  in  erapo- 
ntica  and  sediment,  loses  three-four- 
ttenihs  its  bulk,  equal  to  21  per  cent.; 
it  therefore  takes  eighteen  pounds  of 
lubella  grapes  to  make  a  gallon  of  Vfine, 

The  Catawba  and  Clinton,  which  I  de- 


nominate wine  grapes,  haye  much  less  sedi- 
ment, and  need  no  sugar. 

To  make  a  barrel  of  30  gallons  wine,  fill 
a  forty-gallon  barrel  with  Must.  With 
grapes  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  wine  will 
cost  two  dollars  per  gallon  when  first  made. 
Twelve  pounds  of  Catawba  berries,  loose 
from  the  bunch,  will  make  a  gallon  of  Must, 
freed  from  skins  and  pulp,  but  it  takes  15 
pounds  to  make  a  gallon  of  clear  wine. 

Forty-five  pounds  of  grapes,  in  bunches, 
make  a  bushel,  and  will  yield  about  thir- 
teen quarts  of  juice.  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-four  pounds  of  grapes  yielded  thirty- 
three  gallons  of  Catawba  wine,  and  a  resi- 
dium  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
of  stems,  skins  and  pulp. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  Must  measures 
forty-three  quarts. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


BT  rARMCR  B. 


HomovLTVRB,  Hessn.  Editors,  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  "Agriculture,"  so  we 
fiuiaen  consider  it.  At  any  rate,  they  are 
related  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  Smith- 
tovn,aad  quite  as  much  of  a  "unit"  as 
tbe  Cabinet  at  Washington.  When  a 
brilliant  Aerolite  dsshes  across  the  hearens 
like  a  raeket  of  the  skies,  the  very  "  con- 
SRve"  of  the  wars  of  the  gods,  all  eyes  are 
toned  toward  its  trail  of  fire,  an  unit, 
aooitroiisly  extended,  filling  all  minds 
with  wonder !  But  an  explosion  rends  the 
Wi  the  splendid  meteor  is  torn  asunder, 
fli«  off  in  firagn^ents,  and  ends  in  showers 
of  meteoric  stonea,  which  &11  far  distant !  Is 
it  Uk  unit  now,  or  more  puzzling  still,  is  each 
piece  an  unit  1  A  hard  question  for  politi- 
ck easttists,  with  which  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  thanks  to  the  blessings  which  flow 
traoi  honeat  industry  and  hardy  toil. 

Iq  order  to  learn  all  that  we  could  by 
seeing  what  others  had  learned,  and  were  - 
iMmtaip,  we  have   been   traveling   some 
iaoiig  our  border  brother  farmersi  and  as 
lock  would  have  it,  happened  to  attend 


several  meetings  of  our  Horticultural  Soci- 
eties. There  can  be  no  doubt,  Messrs. 
Editors,  that  these  associations  are  actually 
productive  of  good ;  because,  wherever  they 
are  in  operation,  a  sort  of  new  impulse  is 
given  to  the  minds  of  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  to  those  of  other  members  of 
the  community,  more  or  less  turned  in  the 
right  direction.  That  is  to  inquiry,  atten- 
tion to  facts,  and  of  course  to  observation. 
If  there  are  faults  in  the  plan  of  any  of  them, 
experience  may  serve  to  correct  them,  for 
this,  after  all,  is  the  chief  school  of  wisdom. 
The  idea  of  a  ball— a  dancing  party~4U9  a 
means  of  promoting  Horticulture,  seems  to 
us  k  little  out  of  joint — an  odd  potion — 
and  yet  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  it.  The  music  at  any  rate  was  quite 
musical,  and  so,  we  doubt  not  did  our  town 
cousins  consider  the  dancing.  To  give  your 
readers  an  idea  of  it,  the  garden  was  all 
lighted  up  like  the  grove  of  woods  at  a  camp- 
meeting  time,  all  full  of  bustle,  people 
everywhere,  and  all  in  great  haste ! 
We  doubt  if  we  country  folks  could  learn 
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anything  about  borticolture  at  Buch  a  place, 
and  yet,  do  we  not  inaist  upon  it,  that  hor- 
ticulture and  agriculture  are  nearly  related, 
though  we  could  not  diacoTer  any  thing  that 
looked  like  it  at  the  great  ball.  The  prices 
paid  for  ererything  there,  soon  satisfied  us 
that  there  were  "  whistles  "  in  this  world 
besides  Dr.  Franklin's,  and  began  to  raise 
doubts  in  our  mind,  whether  they  were  all 
gardeners  that  attended  there. 

At  the  next  horticultural  exhibition  that 
we  attended,  instead  of  a  haU^  they  had  a 
diwtt/tr  ^'served  up"  at  about  our  tea-time, 
just  before  dark !  This  puzxled  us  to  find 
out  why  they  should  call  this  a  dinner,  till 
we  saw  that  it  was  evidently  intended  for 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  and  perhaps 
had  been  delayed  waiting  for  the  gardeners 
to  get  through  with  their  day's  work.  It 
was  a  sumptuous  feast  with  abundance  of 
rery  fine  fruit,  besides  all  the  eatables  and 
drinkables  that  could  be  desired  to  keep 
from  enjoying  good  health.  If  gardeners 
live  at  this  rate,  they  must  have  strong 
constitutions !  The  anniversary,  however, 
comes  round  but  once  a  year;  and  perhaps 
at  other  times  they  dine  when  the  work  of 
the  day  itf  but  half  done,  as  we  fkrmers  do. 
Eating,  at  any  rate,  calb  for  food ;  and  so, 
for  aught  we  know,  does  fiddling  and  danc- 
ing ;  but  it  puzxles  us  to  see  how  these 
feasts  and  balls  form  any  part  of  agriculture! 
There  are  mysteries,  it  would  seem,  in  all 
matters,  and  so  there  may  be  in  this,  and 
quite  beyond  our  comprehension!  There 
was  an  old  school-mate  of  ours  there,  a  mem- 
ber, ss  he  told  us,  who  had  come  several  miles 
to  bring  a  small  wagon  load  of  the  produce  of 
his  garden  to  the  "  exhibition,"  worth  at 
home  five  or  six  dollars,  all  which  would 
become  ^e  property  of  the  society ;  and  he 
stood  a  chance,  like  a  purchaser  of  a  lottery 
ticket,  to  get  a  premium  of  one  or  two  dol- 
lars. The  ticket  for  his  dinner  cost  him — 
let  us  reckon  up — ^the  price  of  four  bushels 
of  potatoes,  turnips,  or  oats ;  two  bushels 
rye  or  com;  two  bushels  bariey;  and  as 
much  as  the  selling  price  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred pounds  of  hay,  quite  a  little  "jag,"  as 


we  call  it.  Even  if  sober,  he  would  hardly 
ride  home  that  night,  and  so  we  may  reckon 
the  expense  of  one  night  in  town,  himself 
and  horse,  with  at  least  one  day's  loss  of 
time,  and  then  foot  up  the  account  of  profit 
and  loss ;  with  our  arithmetic,  we  cannot 
discover  how  Ae  is  to  make  anything  by 
thw  kind  of  Horticulture!  We  fanneis 
could  not,  suppose  the  name  changed,  if  ne- 
cessary to  an  Agricultural  exhibition.  There 
would  be  loss  to  fall  somewhere,  and  no 
great  mystery  where,  surely.  As  to  the 
profit,  some  of  which  there  must  be,  with 
so  much  loss,  we  suppose  that  all  takes  i 
direction  for  the  public  good  and  that  these 
suggestions  can  therefore  give  no  possible 
offence.  We  should  all  have  some  patriot- 
ism, and  be  willing  to  participate  in  its  bur- 
dens, so  as  to  make  them  fall  as  equally  as 
possible.  With  this  view,  we  would  most 
respectfully  suggest  to  our  cousin  Horticol- 
turists  to  bestow  a  little  more  thought  up- 
on a  reconsideration  of  some  features  of 
their  plan  of  operations.  If  they  do  not, 
we  would  propose  it  to  the  gardeners. 

In  sober  earnestness,  it  appean  to  us, 
Messrs.  Editors,  that  this  plan  of  operation 
asks  too  much  of  our  Jlttt  cousins,  the  reaf 
sweat-of-the-fiuse-men,  for  the  gratification, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  benefit  of  our  «eaw(2 
cousins,  the  Horticulturists,  or  even  for 
Horticulture,  and  the  public  good.  The  bur- 
den fidls  unequally.  Gentlemen  fond  of  the 
display  and  the  name,  may  amuse  themsd  ves 
with  Horticulture,  and  set  an  example  in 
doing  it,  but  they  should  be  carefhl  to  bear 
a  due  proportion,  according  to  their  means, 
of  all  the  labor  and  the  expense,  this  is  not 
done  now,  and  the  effect  is  felt  among  the 
real  gardeners,  who  keep  aloof  or  oo-operate 
reluctantly.  To  their  good  sense,  to  their 
patriotism,  the  managers  of  these  societies 
may  well  appeal,  but  it  must  be  in  a 
way  compatible  with  fiur  impartiality  and 
strict  justice.  The  farmers  would  then 
come  in,  as  co-operators  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fiunily  united  in  a  common  ef- 
fort for  the  common  good.  Those  1^0  toil 
at  the  oan  most  not  be  required  to  pay  the 
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totli,  last  those  who  would  ride,  may  have 
to  bUj  ftt  home,  or  pull  away  themaelrea. 
To  go  pleaaantly  we  most  all  be  co-opera- 
ton:  operaton  each  in  his  own  way.  So- 
omI  eflbrts  oondacted  on  such  principles, 
would  be  pleasing  to  all  parties  possessed 
of  one  grain  of  patriotism,  fruitflil  sources 
of  public  benefit  and  of  immense  power  in 
giring  a  high  tone  of  action  to  the  public 
mind.  We  should  then  see,  and  the  whole 
ooontry  would  see,  that  fanning  and  gar- 
dening are  kindred  occupations,  and  Agri- 
culture and  Horticulture  are  of  one  fiunily, 
» ire  all  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
To  make  them  a  unit,  requires  only  united 
effort,  concert  in  action  with  no  intervening 
dutiirbing  force,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  philosophy. 

We  have  thus,  we  think,  certainly  with 
feelings  of  the  most  perfect  good  will  to  all 
parties,  indicated  some  &ults  which  require 
oorrection,  in  doing  which,  we  have  also 
»en  much  to  commend ;  and  probably  an- 


ticipate fully  as  much  good  from  Horticul- 
tural Associations,  properly  conducted,  as 
any  reasonable  man.  If  experience  confer 
any  claims  to  respectful  attention,  Farmer 
B.  may  plead  some  of  this,  both  as  a  prac- 
tical fiirmer  and  gardener,  and  as  an  acting 
member  and  officer  of  several  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Associations.  We  ask 
no  undue  deference  ibr  our  opinions,  but 
they  may  be  naturally  considered,  and  re- 
jected or  approved,  as  shall  be  found  best, 
in  the  direction  of  every  friend  to  his  coun- 
try and  of  its  sources  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. Oonsidering  every  garden  as  a  sort 
of  miniature  &rm,  and  gardening,  model 
farming,  we  would  therefore  studiously  en- 
courage horticulture,  both  for  the  elegant 
usefulness  of  its  productions,  and  as  a  school 
of  Agriculture.  A  fiurm  without  a  garden, 
particularly  where  youth  are  in  training  for 
&rming,  is  like  a  house  without  apartments 
or  a  farm  without  fences. 
DwAeaa  Qmaiy^  1864. 
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To  CorraiBirroRS  and  Others. — Address  all  Communications,  for  the  Editorial  and 
publiehing  departments,  to  Geo.  E.  &  P.  W.  Woodward,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


This  number  begins  the  twentieth  annu- 
il  Tdume  of  the  Horticulturist,  and  un- 
^  more  &vorable  auspices,  perhaps,  than 
uj  other  volume  has  opened  with,  and 
t^  too  in  the  ikee  of  high  and  advancing 
pnces  in  ill  classee  of  material  and  labor, 
i  determtnation  on  the  part  of  the  propri- 
etors to  advance  its  character  and  ability 
to  the  bif^iest  standard,  to  hare  the  best 
talent  in  the  land  among  its  writers,  to 
■ike  it  thoiooghly  practical,  instructive, 
*ad  reliable  in  all  its  departments,  has  met 
vith  the  most  flattering  response  fh>m  our 
naderL  We  therefore  commence  the  New 
Tear  tad  the  New  Volume  with  a  finer 
entity  of  paper,  a  superior  typographical 
•ppeaianee,  and  an  array  of  contributon  of 


the  best  practical  talent.  This  standard 
will  be  maintained  throughout  the  volume, 
our  circulation  has  steadily  and  handsomely 
increased  during  the  last  six  months,  and 
our  edition  for  1865  will  be  double  that  of 
1864,  and  &r  in  advance  of  any  volume  is- 
sued during  the  twenty  years  the  Horti- 
culturist has  been  before  the  public. 


BiNDiNO. — ^We  are  now  ready  to  ex- 
change bound  volumes  of  1864,  for  the 
numbers  of  that  year,  if  in  good  order,  on 
the  payment  of  75  cents.  Cases  or  Covers 
uniformly  stamped  for  any  year,  will  be 
forwarded,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  forty 
cents  each.  Periodicals  of  all  kinds  bound 
in  any  required  style. 


» 


The  HorUetOturiri. 


Olvb  Rates  to  bx  micoHTiHucD« — ^On 
aad  After  the  First  day  of  Febmary,  1865, 
all  Club  Fates  to  this  Magazine  will  be  sus- 
pended. The  uniform  price  to  all  wiU  be 
Two  DoLLiRs  paa  annum.  We  mean  to 
make  the  Horticultvrut  for  1865,  worth 
at  least  two  dollars  to  every  one  who  reads 
it,  the  same  amount  of  matter  could  not  be 
procured  in  book  form  for  less  than  five 
dollars. 


Horticaltural  Institutes  for  the  purpose  dl 
testing  Tarieties  and  modes  of  treatment^ 
F.  K.  Phockix. 

Bloom4/ngton,  lU.,  iVem.  26, 1864. 

Wll  some  of  our  readers  who  hare  had 
experience  in  this  line  please  giro  us  re- 
sults?—(Ed.) 


NoTicB  to  Adtertisirs. — The  rates  for 
adyertising  in  the  Horticulturist  for  1865, 
will  be  fifteen  cents  per  line  of  Nonpariel 
type  in  column,  for  each  and  every  inser- 
tion, each  column  contains  100  lines  of  space 
and  the  chai^ge  per  column  will  be  $15,  and 
P«>f  page?  $30  each  insertion.  The  adver- 
tising pages  will  hereafter  be  printed  on 
fine  heavy  paper,  and  the  execution  of  the 
press  work  equal  to  that  in  the  body  of  the 
book.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  our 
subscription  list  is  larger  than  the  advance 
we  make  in  the  advertising  rates,  our 
charges  per  page  for  advertising  are  now 
and  always  have  been  considers^ly  higher 
than  those  charged  by  Hovey's  Msgazine 
or  the  Gardeners  Monthly. 

Messrs.  Editors — How  many  questions 
in  the  Nursery  business  want  elucidating 
to  get  %t  facts  and.  establish  results  1 

For  instance,  it  is  a  mooted  point  whether 
roots  packed  dry  or  wet  will  endure  freez- 
ing in  packages  with  most  impunity.  I 
find  as  many  holding  the  one  opinion  as  the 
other. 

A  brother  Nuneryman  speaks  of  a  curious 
fhct  in  his  experience.  It  is  that  apple 
roots  exposed  a  few  days  to  the  air  in  a 
way  not  to  kill  them — say  in  rather  moist 
weather — will,  after  that,  bear  any  smount 
of  freezing  and  thawing  with  comparative 
impunity. 

He  says  the  roots  become  measurably 
like  the  branches,  and  yet  do  not  lose  their 
power  to  throw  out  new  roots.  If  this  be 
a  ISict,  it  could  certainly  be  made  useful  as 
a  mode  of  preparing  roots  for  safe  winter 
transportation. 

When  shall  we  have  State  or  National 


Buffalo^  Dec,  1864. 

Of  late  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  The  Isabella  and  Catawba  are 
now  mostly  discarded  as  ripening  too  late  for 
our  ordinary  seasons.  This  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  in  some  localities, 
they  have  ripened  perfectly. 

The  Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific  and  Coa- 
cordy  all  prove  very  fiuci  and  succeed  wdl. 
For  our  careless,  heedless  cultivators,  the 
two  last  named  are  perhaps  the  best ;  for 
they  will  succeed  well,  even  when  quite  neg- 
lected. The  Delaware  requires  more  care 
and  a  richer  soil.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  prolific,  and  when  well  established, 
even  producing  large  crops  of  the  most 
choice  fruit.  The  &ct  b,  the  Delaware  and 
other  new  sorts  have  often  been  grown  ^ 
from  very  feeble  and  worthless  wood,  which 
has  rendered  the  plants  quite  worthleu. 
Many  such  plants  have  remained  station- 
ary for  two  or  three  year». 

The  Creveling  ripens  early,  and  is  of  fine 
fiavor,  and  withal,  grows  finely;  but  its 
open,  straggling  bunches,  I  fear,  will  damage 
it  as  i  market  grape.  The  Adirondar, 
lona  and  Israella  comes  to  us  so  highly  re- 
commended that  we  have  great  confidawe 
in  them. 

David  Thomas,  the  bite  celebrated  Hoi^ 
ticulturist,  Ac.,  sud  the  grape  nfever  iml- 
dewB  when  running  over  a  living  tree.  | 
Such  is  the  fiu^t.  An  Isabella  grape-vine 
has  mildewed  badly  for  several  years.  Two 
years  ago  I  trained  the  vine  over  a  plum 
and  also  a  pear  tree  that  stood  near.  The 
fruit  on  that  part  that  runs  over  the  trece 
is  all  free  from  mildew,  and  truly  fine, 
whilst  on  sonte  of  the  lower  branches  the 
fhiit  is  worthless.  B.  H. 
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Middlebai7,yt,S«pt  30, 1864. 
Mnsss,  Woodward, — 

I  send  jou  the  specific  grarities  of  freshly 
ezpresBed  gnpe  juice,  all  fullj  ripe,  except 
Ittbella.    Such  tables  are  desirable  in  de- 
termining the  Tal^e  of  grapes  for  wine. 
Delaware. .  1104        Adirondac...  .1080 

Ljman 1084       Concord 1076 

Weeks. ...1U60       Isabella 1056 

Water  being 1000 

Yours  tml J, 

H.  A.  Sheldon. 

Fox  Creek  P.  0..  St.  Louis  Co.,Mo.,  } 
3rd  December,  1864.        $ 
Messes,  Editors: 

Sire, — ^The  following  officers  were  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Meramec 
Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  Ist  De- 
cember,  1864 : 

President,  Wm.  Harris,  Allenton ;  Vice 
Presidents,  L.  D.  Votaw,  Eureka,  Jas.  L. 
Bell,  Eureka;  Recording  Secretary  and 
TreiBurer,  Wm.  Muir,  Fox  Creek,  P.  0. ; 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian,  T. 
R.  Allen,  Allenton ;  Executive  Committee, 
Dr.  J.  B.  H.  Beale,  P.  M.  Brown,  and  L.  D. 
Votaw,  Eureka ;  Fruit  Committee,  Dr.  J. 
B.  H.  Beale,  Wm.  T.  Essex,  T.  R.  Allen; 
Flower  Committee,  A.  Fendler,  Jas.  Com- 
we)),  John  Letcher;  Vegetable  Committee, 
L  D.  Votaw,  R.  A.  Lewis,  B.  F.  Jacobs, 
ftUofSt.  Louis  Ca 
I  am  sir, 
Tours,  most  respectfully, 

WlLLIAM*MciX. 

Ohio  Sorco  Association. — The  regular 
Annual  Conrention  of  the  Ohio  Sorgo  As- 
sociation, will  be  held  in  Columbus,  0., 
It  Gtirs  Agricultural  Hall,  on  Tuesday, 
Jinoary  3,  1865,  commencing  at  10  A.  M. 
The  attendance  of  idl  interested  in  the 
Northern  Cane  Enterprise  is  earnestly  soli- 
cited. 

Committees  will  be  appointed  to  examine 
tod  report  upon  sirup,  sugar,  and  any  other 
products  of  the  cane  that  may  be  present- 
ed. 

tfembecv  of  the  Board   are  requested 


to  meet  at  the  Neil  House  in  Columbus,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  2d,  1865. 

Wm.  Clouoh^  President. 

John  L.  Gill,  Jr.,  Sec'y.    - 

FntBs  IN  Bedrooms Most  people,  even 

many  intelligent  reformers,  have  the  idea 
that  to  sleep  in  a  cold  room  is  good — essen- 
tial to  health.  It  is  an  error.  It  is  better 
to  have  an  open  fire  in  your  bed-room.  The 
atmosphere  is  not  only  by  this  means  con- 
stantly changed,  but  with  the  fire  you  will 
keep  the  window  open,  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  needed  ventilation.  But 
more  than  this,  with  the  fire  you  will  have 
fewer  bedclothes  over  you,  which  is  a  gain, 
as  a  large  number  of  blankets  not  only  in- 
terferes somewhat  with  the  circulation  and 
respiration,  but  prevents  the  escape  of  those 
gases  which  the  skin  is  constantly  emit- 
ting. Even  fhmace  or  stove  heat  with  an 
open  window,  is  better  than  a  close,  cold 
room.  Interchange  with  the  external  at- 
mosphere depends  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  air  within 
and  that  without.  But  let  us  have  the 
open  fire.  Let  us  go  without  silks,  broad- 
cloths, carpets,  and  finery  of  all  kinds,  if 
necessary,  that  we  may  have  this  beautiful 
purifier  and  diffuser  of  joy  in  sil  our  houses. 
In  my  own  house  I  have  ten  open  grates, 
and  find  with  coal  at  eleven  dollars  the  ex- 
pense is  frightful,  and  if  it  were  in  any 
other  department  of  housekeepiug  I  should 
feel  I  could  not  afford  it ;  but  in  this  I  do 
not  flinch,  so  important  do  I  deem  the  open 
fire. — Dr.  Lewis, 

Thv  Clinton  Gbap£. — ^Prof.  Nobth,  of 
Hamilton  College,  in  an  Agricultural  Ad- 
dress, gave  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  grape,  which  is  placed  on  re- 
cord for  reference : — ^The  '^  Clinton  Grape," 
described  in  our  standard  fruit  books  with 
no  aocoont  of  its  history,  was  so  named 
from  our  village,  and  originated  in  the  hor- 
ticultural amusement  of  a  student  of  Ham- 
ilton College.  The  original  Clinton  grape 
vine  ia  growing  over  a  tall,  elm  on  the  east 
aide  of  Dr.  Cvbtis's  house,  on  College  HiU. 
It  w«B  planted  them  in  1821, 43  years  ago,  by 
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Hugh  White,  of  Cohoei,  then  a  Junior 
in  College.  Haying  a  fondness  for  garden- 
ing and  tree  cnlture,  he  planted  a  quantity 
of  grape  seed  two  jears  before,  in  his  iather^s 
garden  in  Whitesboro.  Out  of  the  many 
hundreds  that  came  up,  Mr.  Whits  selected 
one  that  looked  more  promising  than  the 
others,  and  planted  it  east  of  the  house  of 
Dr.  No  YES,  with  whom  he  then  boarded. 
This  seedling  vine  proved  to  be  a  rampant 
grower,  and  wonderfully  productiye ;  with 
bunches  long,  compact,  quite  uniform,  with 
berries  small,  a  rery  darl^  purple  when  fully 
ripe ;  quite  palatable  early  in  September, 
yet  improved  in  flavor  by  the  frost.  As  a 
grape  for  making  wines  and  jellies,  the  Clin- 
ton is  quite  a  favorite  in  latitudes  where 
the  Catawba  will  not  ripen.  It  has  come 
to  be  a  popular  grape  wi^  the  missftfi,  who 
have  no  special  objection  to  a  littiefoxiness, 
when  the  vine  is  so  thoroughly  hardy,  and 
the  crops  so  unfailing  and  abundant.  It  is 
the  glory  of  the  Clinton  grape%that  it  takes 
care  of  itself,  and  asks  no  odds  of  any  one. 
The  more  you  let  it  alone,  the  more  abund- 
antly it  bears. 

BOOKS,  &c.,  RECEIVED. 

How  TO  GET  ▲  Farm,  and  where  to 
FIND  IT. — A  new  work,  by  the  author  of 
'*Ten  Acres  Enough.''  Just  published  by 
James  Miller,  522  Broadway,  N.  T.  Price 
»1,75. 

When  "Ten  Acres  Enough"  was  pub- 
lished, it  was  very  generally  criticized  by 
the  press,  as  an  advertising  medium  for 
bringing  into  notice  the  new  settlements 
and  extensive  tracts  of  unoccupied  land  in 
Southern  New  Jersey,  the  advertisement 
in  the  back  of  the  book  being  apparently  of 
more  consequence  than  the  name  of  a  re- 
^onsible  New  York  publisher. 

However,  merit  will  make  Itself  known. 
*^  Ten  Acres  Enough"  is  a  book  that  more 
than  one  popular  writer  would  be  prond  to 
have  attributed  to  him.  It  is  a  plain,  hon- 
est, sti^igfat-forward  and  graoefiilly  written 
statement  of  actual  fkcts  In  the  sucoeesfhl 
culture  of  ten  acres  of  land,  lying  between 
tiie  all  oonfeuming  and  never  eatiafled  mar- 


kets of  New  York  and  Ph'Jadelphta.  Ten 
acres  of  land  "literally  manured  with  brains,'' 
by  one  who  has  got  the  brains  to  do  it 
The  book  will  wake  up  our  old  fogy  farmere, 
and  the  man  who  puts  the  question  now 
"  will  Ikrming  pay  "  ?  has  got  his  answer. 

How  to  get  a  Farm  and  where  to 
FIND  IT,  is  a  book  that  every  one  in  search 
of  a  farm  would  find  profitable  to  read,  and 
those  who  are  looking  about  for  a  penns- 
nent  life-long  pursuit,  will  find  something 
that  will  set  them  thinking  if  they  will 
read  this  in  connection  with  "Ten  Acres 
Enough." 

Where  to  find  a  farm  is  very  difficult  sd- 
vice  to  give,  and  more  particularly  as  sodi 
advice  would  not  be  considered  sound  bj 
those  not  occupying  the  localities  referred 
to.  No  one  is  so  poor  in  this  coontry  but 
he  can  some  day  acquire  the  title  to  a  hsnd* 
some  &rm,  if  he  possesses  the  requisite  en- 
ergy and  determination  to  earn  it ;  without 
capital  and  without  friends  the  possesstcm 
of  real  estate  is  a  possibility  with  every  in- 
dustrious man,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  s 
work  which  gives  such  valuable  infonna- 
tion  on  this  subject. 

We  should  like  to  have  seen  more  spiee 
given  to  the  West,  a  section  of  country 
that  we  are  very  justly  in  &vor  of,  althoagli 
we  own  and  cultivate  a  handsome  farm  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Tfen  years 
spent  on  the  broad  rolling  pn^ries  of  the 
West  has  only  more  tally  confirmed  us, 
that  if  Arming  was  our  exclusive  business, 
we  should  push  for  the  West  on  the  first 
express  train.  Still  a  man  who  cannot 
make  farming  pay  in  almost  any  section  of 
this  fertile  land  can  never  make  anything 
else  pay.  He  must  be  one  of  that  kind 
who  do  not  take  agricultural  papers,  and 
has  no  library  of  professional  books ;  he  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  men  constantly  fiklling 
behind  the  current  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise of  the  age  we  live  in. 

Ovm  Farm  or  Foum  Acrks«— James  Mil- 
ler, 622  Broadway,  New  York,  has  just 
published  another  edition  of  this  po]Nilar 
little  book,  reprinted   ih>m   the  twelfth 
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London  editioo,  and  adapted  to  American 
readen,  which  gives,  in  a  yerj  readable  and 
bteresting  form,  the  experience  in  cultiva- 
tiog  four  acres  of  land  in  the  yidnity  of 
LoodoD,  and  the  money  made  by  it.  The 
anthonhip  has  been  attributed  to  Miss 
Htfriet  Martineau.  Price,  handsomely 
bound,  large  type  and  heavy  paper,  $1 

The  Tailob  Bot,  an  intereetingbook  for 
bojB.  It  purports  to  be  the  boyhood  of 
Afldrew  Johnson,  and  shows  how,  as  a  fa- 
therless boy,  without  a  chance  for  educa- 
tion, he  rose  from  the  grade  of  a  tailor^s  ap- 
prentiGe,  by  his  integrity  and  sound  princi- 
ples to  his  ^esent  high  position.  Published 
bf  J.  £.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  for  sale 
bj  Measos.  Hard  &  Houghton,  No.  401 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Thk  Lifs  Boat,  published  by  J.  £. 
Tilton  &  Co^  Boston,  a^  its  name  denotes, 
is  a  lUe  of  the  Sea  and  of  Wreckers  along 
the  coast  It  shows  the  value  of  the  life 
boat,  and  gives  account  of  perils  and  escapes 
which  are  full  of  adventure.  Messrs.  Hurd 
k  Houghton,  No.  401  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  are 
the  New  York  agents  ior  Messrs.  Tilton  & 
Co.'8  pubUcatioDs. 


The  Htoixkic  Cook  Book,  by  Mrs.  M. 
M.  Jones.  Published  by  Miller  &  Browning, 
15  Laight  St.,  New  Yo^.  Price  30  cents. 
Contains  many  new  reoeipes  and  sugges- 
tions, and  teaches  all  the  most  wholsome 
r  of  preparing  food. 


OuA  Faam  or  Four  Acxxs,  and  the 
Money  we  Made  by  It.  Another  edition  of 
^  work  has  been  published  by  Orange 
Jodd  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  41 
Piik  Bow,  N.  Y. ;  price,  thirty  cents  in 
paper  ooven ;  sixty  cents  bound  in  cloth. 
One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  merit  of 
thk  work  is,  that  the  regular  standard  de- 
>ttd  has  indnoed  two  of  our  New  York 
pvbtkhcn  to  pat  teth  distinct  editions. 
Tbow  who  hare  not  read  the  work  had  bet- 
ter pmne  it,  the  tfaae  wiU  be  profitably 
fpoitiBlli 


Dora  Darlinj,  or  the  Daughter  op 
THE  Regiment,  published  by  J.  E.  Tilton 
&  Co.,  Boston,  is  a  suitable  book  for  the 
young,  who  will  read  it  with  good  relish. 
It  is  a  very  pleasant  story,' and  portrays  a 
little  heroine  indeed ;  full  of  courage  and 
resolution,  yet  graced  with  innocence  and 
sweet  womanly  dignity.  Picter  or  Epic- 
tetus  is  an  interesting  personage,  and  a 
true  negro.  The  other  characters  are 
equally  well  drawn.  The  whole  tale  is 
animated,  and  unflagging  in  its  interest  to 
the  end. 

An  Essay  on  the  Culture  op  the 
Grape  in  the  Great  West,  by  Geo.  Hus- 
mann,  of  Hermann,  Missouri ;  price  twenty- 
five  cents.  This  little  work  coven  nearly 
all  requirements  neoessaiy  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  native  grape  at  the  west, 
where,  in  many  respects,  some  of  our'  lead- 
ing grapes  develope  distinct  features.  In 
the  favored  soil  and  clinuite  of  Missouri 
grape  culture  promises  to  become  an  inter- 
est of  the  first  importance.  Mr.  Husmann 
was  the  pioneer  of  grape  culture  there,  and 
enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him. 


Gbnbsses  Farmer,  published  monthly,  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  Joseph  Harris,  at  One 
Dollar  per  annum.  To  one  who  desires  to 
be  thoroughly  read  up  in  every  department 
of  agriculture  it  is  di£Elcult  to  say  which 
one  of  the  different  agricultural  papers 
might  be  dispensed  with.  Here  is  one 
published  in  the  famous  valley  of  the 
Genessee,  and  ranksamong  the  oldest  of  the 
agricultural  press ;  conducted  with  ability 
and  energy,  it  is  a  desirable  paper  in  any 
home. 

Rural  New  Yorker,  published  weekly, 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  by  D.  D.  T. 
Moore,  Esq.,  at  Three  Dollars  per  annum. 
This  paper  gives  full  infonnation  on  the 
Sheep  and  Wool  interests  of  this  countiy 
which  department  b  under  the  chaige  of 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  well  known  as  the 
author  d  several  popular  works  on  this 
subject.      Agriculture   and    Horticulture 
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receive  thorough  attention,  with  libenl 
illustrations.  One-half  of  the  paper  is  de- 
voted to  farming  and  gardening  interests, 
and  one-half  to  family  reading  matter.  It 
is  a  large  sized  sheet,  and  has  long  been  a 
popular  and  desirable  publication.  It  is 
conducted  with  eneigy  and  spirit  and  has  a 
deservedly  large  circulation. 

California  Farmer.  From  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  from  a  state  that  is 
golden  in  more  senses  than  one,  we  receive, 
weel^ly,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  sheets 
that  is  published.  If  there  is  anything  cal- 
culated to  make  a  Horticulturist  uneasy  it 
is  to  read  the  glowing  accounts  of  fruit  cul- 
ture in  California.  It,aeems  to  be  the  Par- 
adiiSdof  fruit-growers,  and  agriculturists. 
Qrapes  that  we  grow  here  with  great  care 
undeV  glass,  thrive  better  in  the  open  air  of 
California.  Cattle  and  horses  are  pastured 
the  year  round,  and  the  earth  brings  forth 
its  increase  with  most  astonishing  results. 
Let  us  build  the  Pacific  Railroad  without  de- 
lay ;  give  us  the  broad  guage  palace  parlor 
can  and  a  six  day's  trip  across  the  contin- 
ent, and  we  can  visit  California  between  the 
publication  of  ottr  monthly  numbers. 

The  California  Fanner  is  published  at  San 
Francisco,  at  Five  Dollars  a  year,  and  those 
who  wish  to  keep  up  with  progress  on  the 
Pacific  shore  should  take  it.  ,  - 


gress  of  a  section  of  our  country,  destined 
to  lead  all  others  in  its  agricultural  import 
tance  and  wealth. 


The  Prairie  Farmer,  published  at  Chi- 
cago, by  Emery  k  Co. ;  Weekly,  quarto. 
Id  pages.  Two  dollars  per  annum.  This 
paper  is  devoted  to  the  &rming  interests  of 
the  West,  and  is  among  the  oldest  of  the 
Agricultural  Journals  of  the  country.  Farm- 
ing on  our  Western  Prairies  is  carried  odt 
on  such  an  extensive  scale,  and  by  the  use 
of  machinery  in  almost  every  department, 
as  to  separate  it  from  the  usual  farm  routine 
practised  in  the  narrow  limits  of  fences, 
stumps,  and  stones,  of  some  of  our  older 
States.  The  field  of  the  Prairie  Farmer  is 
a  broad  one,  and  the  agricultural  interest  it 
represents  i^  progressive,  wide  awake  and 
successful.  This  Journal  is  a  desirable  one 
for  all  who  wish  to  be  posted  on  the  pro- 


Ohio  Farmer,  published  weekly,  at 
Cleveland,Ohio,  at  two  dolla&s  and  piftt 
CENTS.  S.  D.  Harris  is  the  well-known  agri- 
cultural editor,  and  be  takes  good  care 
that  his  department  is  fliUy  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  merit.  We  doubt  if  there  a 
another  agricultural  editor  in  the  country 
so  well  informed  about  current  events; — 
one  day  in  Ohio,  next  among  the  grapes  in 
Knox's  vineyard,  then  among  the  sheep  in 
Vermont,  the  nurseries  of  Rochester ;  post- 
ing himself  on  the  wool-maiicetB  of  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia;  wide 
awake  on  all  subjects  in  hb  line,  he  stops 
at  nothing ;  and  neither  expenses  nor  time 
frighten  him  when  in  pursuit  of  informa- 
tion for  his  readers.  If  the  40,000  fiumers 
of  Ohio  and  as  many  more  outside  of  the 
State,  would  take  the  Ohio  Farmer,  they 
would  benefit  themselves  vastly. 


Grxemvale  Nurseries,  Murray  Street, 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  Wholesale  price  list  for 
Autumn,  18C4.  W.  D.  Strowger,  Qeneral 
Agent,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  £ben  Mason, 
New  York  agent,  No.  12,  Barclay  Street 
N.Y.  

Catalogue  op  the  Hermann  Nursery, 
near  Hermann,  Missouri.  The  death  cf 
Mr.  Man  waring  by  the  hands  of  guerillas 
dissolves  the  partnerahip  of  Husmann  h, 
Manwaring,  proprietors  of  this  Nursery, 
the  business  of  which  will  be  continued  by 
George  Husmann.  The  catalogue  is  Tery 
full  and  complete,  comprising  every  Tariety 
of  stock  found  in  extensive  nurs^es. 


The  Field  and  Qabdsn  Yeoxtablxs  of 
America,  by  Fearing  Burr,  Jr.,  »  nesirly 
ready.  Messrs.  J.  E.  Tiltoa  h  Co.  write  os 
that  it  will  be  a  splendid  work.  More  illoe- 
trations  and  more  Information  than  the  Ibr^ 
mer  edition.  The  last  edition  was  a  work 
of  great  labor  and  merit ;  it  is  vevy  fiur  ahead 
in  character  and  ability  of  any  otliM'  work 
published  on  this  subjeol 
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THE  WEST. 


CoxpAmATivsLT  few  of  the  citizens  of  the 
New  EngUnd  and  Middle  States  have  any 
adeqtiate  conception  of  the  extensive  agri- 
mltural  resources,  and  the  general  capa- 
Inlities  in  all  directions  of  wealth  and  ma- 
teriml  proBperity,  which  belong  to  those 
States  of  the  West  that  border  on  the  great 
chain  of  Lakes,  and  are  watered  by  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  riverB. 

Ther^  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
among  tbe  best  educated  and  most  intelli- 
gent men  of  the  East,  who  hare  nerer  tra- 
veled through  the  Great  West,  there  ex- 
ij«ts  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  all  fiusts  con- 
cerning this  region — geographical,  statisti- 
t'lcal,  a^ricaltural  and  economical,  and  this 
ijgiwiauce  is  not  unft«quently  accompanied 
with  m  perveree  incredulity  of  plain  and 
inrramiahed  statements  of  rapid,  yet  sub- 
stantial growth.  It  seems  almost  impossi- 
ble to  bring  this  class  of  mind  to  compre- 
hend and  i^preciate  their  grand  systems  of 
intemal  improrements,  the  comparatively 
inexbstttible  fertility  of  their  soil,  the  fa- 
rility  with  which  ft  is  brought  under  culti- 
Tation,  ad  the  manner  in  which  machinery 
14  employed,  in  place  of  manual  labor,  in 
pTantxu^y  cuItiTating  and  harvesting. 


If  we  go  back  twenty-five  years  we  find 
the  Prairie  States  an  unoccupied  paradise, 
and  the  sites  of  their  present  prosperous  and 
rapidly-growing  cities  but  Just  indicated. 
If  we  look  at  these  States  to  day,  we  find 
them  literally  interlaced  with  railroads, 
settled  by  an  industrious  and  enterprising 
class  of  men — ^for  it  is  only  the  enterprising 
men  that  break  away  from  the  old  hearth- 
stones— their  cities,  their  villages,  their 
farms,  their  commerce,  aU  indicating  a 
growth  and  progress  which,  though  unpar- 
alleled in  rapidity,  are  substantial  and  per- 
manent. 

New  York  city  adds  to  its  population 
every  thirty  months,  and  buries  every  six 
years,  a  number  equal  to  the  present 
population  of  Chicago,  yet  Chicago  has 
grown,  in  about  twenty-five  years,  to  a  size 
which  required  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  from  its  first  settlement,  for 
New  York  to  attain.  And,  at  this  moment, 
Chicago  equals  New  York  in  the  magnifi- 
cent architectural  construction  and  effects 
of  some  of  its  public  and  private  edifices — 
some  of  its  churches  and  commercial  build- 
ings. Cities  like  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 


KvTsmaaMMvdfaiffto  ActofConfrtc%iDtlienttr  188S,  bfOso  B.  A  F.  W.  Woodwabd.  in  the  Olnk'i  Oflloe  of  th« 
JHalrlel  Ooartof  tlw  UnlUd  Statci,  lor  tho  Soathom  Dlitrict  of  New  York. 
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Milwmukee,  and  othen,  in   their  wealth, 
the  extent  of  their  businesB,  and  their  high- 
ly proeperouB  and  progreasiTe  appearance, 
are  certain  indications  of  the  wealth  and 
resouroee  of  the  ooontiy  behind  them — a 
country  as  yet  Tery  far  fVom  its  ftill  de- 
Telopment,   but   adrandog  steadily  and 
surely  to  a  position  little  dreamed  of  by 
those  who  cultivate  patches  of  sterile  soil 
among  the  rocks  of  our  Eastern  hill-sides. 
In  an  article  of  this  character  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  do  more  than  allude  briefly  to 
the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  West. 
We  do  not  propose  to  fUmish  an  array  of 
statistics  on  the  subject.    To  do  this  ade- 
quately would  require  more  space  than  we 
can  spare.    We  can  only  deal  in  generali- 
ties, and  furnish  a  few  facts  which  cannot 
fitdl  to  interest  our  readers.    It  is  obyious 
enough,  then,  that  nature  has  been  lavish 
of  her  gifts  to  the  West,  and  that  enter- 
prise and  industry  find  there  ready  and 
remunerative  returns.    In  the  few  years 
since  this  i-egion  was  first  opened  to  our 
hardy  frontier  settlers,  the  course  of  trade 
and  the  statistics  of  commerce  demonstrate 
how  indispensible  the  products  of  the  West 
are  to  our  Eastern  cities  and  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Europe.    Cut  off  the  supplies  of 
grain  and  beef  which  they  send  us,  and  the 
results  would  be  immensely  serious,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.    New  Tork  would  re- 
'  oeive  an  immediate  check  to  her  prosperity. 
The  consumer  here  cannot  now  be  made  to 
believe  that  the  supply  is  at  all  adequate 
to  the  demand.    He  sees  no  evidence  what- 
ever, in  quantity  or  price,  to  indicate  an 
overHBuffidency.    A  glut  of  the  provision 
market  is  an  unlooked  for  boon.    The  pro- 
ducts of  the  great  agricultural  West  are 
either  below  the  demand,  or  the  lines  of 
transportation  very  deficient.    The  whole- 
sale prices  of  com  differ  nearly  a  dollar  per 
bushel  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
markets.    New  York,  that  adds  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  every  day  in  the  year  to  its 
permanent  population,  must  be  fed,  and  the 
West  must  do  its  share  of  the  supply.  Over- 
stocking the  market  is  an  absurd  apprehen- 


sion. All  efforts  in  this  direction  have  in- 
sulted only  in  increasing  the  demand  and 
consequently  in  enhandi^  the  prices. 

Twenty  yean  ago  a  single  cultivator  of 
grapes  monopolized  the  New  York  market^ 
and  received  barely  six  cents  per  pound  for 
his  crop.  To-day  he  has  more  than  a  thoa- 
sand  competitors,  and  he  receives  eighteen 
cents  per  pound  for  the  old  varieties,  while 
others  who  supply  superior  kinds  of  natiTe 
grapes,  command  from  forty  to  fifty  cents, 
and  these  values  are  but  very  slightly  due 
to  the  change  of  currency,  as  prices  had  ad- 
vanced nearly  or  quite  to  these  figures  before  i 
these  changes  occurred. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  with  only  one  or 
two  short  lines  of  railroad  connecting  the 
Eastern  dties  with  the  producing  inland  | 
r^on,  the  prices  of  provisions  in  the  New 
York  Market  were  very  low.  There  has 
been  a  regular  and  steady  advance  ever 
since,  which  the  construction  of  a  vast  net 
work  of  railroads,  into  every  producing 
portion  of  the  country  between  the  aea 
coast  and  the  Mississippi,  has  not  been  able 
to  check.  The  surplus  products  of  whole 
States  have  been  forwarded  into  our  mar- 
ket without  producing  a  sensation^-on  the 
contrary,  the  demand  has  increased  every 
year,  and  the  prices  have  steadily  gone  up, 
to  the  great  astonishment  and  alarm  of  the 
consumer. 

But  the  most  egregious  misconception 
regarding  these  things,  and  the  interests 
and  relations  of  the  Great  West,  in  the 
minds  of  untraveled  and  uninformed  men, 
is  the  supposed  want  of  a  market  for  her 
affluent  productions.  Com  at  a  shillLug  a 
bushel  undoubtedly  pays  better  when  used 
for  fuel,  than  when  transported  to  the 
Eastern  market.  But  intelligent  Western 
farmers  are  not  slow  in  learning  that  one 
production  can  be  converted  into  another 
with  profit.  Forage  crops  and  grain  paj  » 
better  profit,  some  years,  in  the  form  of 
beef,  pork,  mutton,  wool,  Ac.,  while  the 
small  oomiMrative  capital  required  to  work 
a  western  fium — ^the  whole  original  cost 
of  which  is  less  than  the  annual  cost  of 
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nuumringsn  etatem  farm^is  a  compenflation 
for  truisporUtioii  ezpensei. 

When  the  large  demand  upon  the  East 
for  ragar,  preserred  fruits,  and  other  arti- 
cles which  can  be  produced  there  eyen  bet^ 
ter  and  cheaper  than  here,  shall  in  some  mea- 
rare  cease;  when  the  home  demand  shall  be 
tbandantlj'  supplied — ^for  prices  now  in  the 
>Yeit^  for  all  descriptions  of  products  are  by 
no  means  moderate — then,  if  the  maricets  of 
the  world  do  not  require  the  surplus  of  the 
Western  States,  we  must  of  course  extend 
to  them  all  the  sympathy  that  a  country 
groamng  under  intestine  wealth  could  de- 
Mre.  Brother  farmers  of  the  West,  let  us 
koow  when  your  sufferings  commence ! 

To  the  importance  of  fruit  growing,  and 
other  hranches  of  horticulture,  the  West, 
and  more  particularly,  the  State  of  Illinois, 
is  keenly  alive.  The  Horticultural  Society 
of  that  State  is  a  thorough-going,  energetic^ 
institation.  Composed  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  State,  it  is  doing  a  work  that  will 
jieldTaloable  and  permanent  results.  Prac- 
tical inlbnnation  on  this  subject  is  becom- 
ing generally  diffused,  and  now  that  the 
Pioneer  has  passed  through  the  incipient 
«taga  of  progress,  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  life  demand  his  attention,  and  under 
the  Btiiniilus  of  his  generous  and  earnest 
enthngiann,  fruit  culture  will  be  advanced 
to  one  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  West. 

The  grape  promises  to  become  a  very  im- 
portant addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  coantry,  and  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  West  aro   admirably   suited,  as  will 


doubtless  be  found  by  judicious  experiment, 
to  some  of  our  new  leading  varieties.  We 
could  cite  numerous  instances  coming  with- 
in our  personal  knowledge  of  successflil  and 
profitable  results,  even  in  what  would  be 
regarded  as  unfavorable  sections  of  the 
West,  and  we  predict  that  the  time  is 
rapidly  coming  when  a  vineyard  on  every 
farm  will  be  considered  of  even  greater  im-* 
portance  than  the  orchard.  The  culture 
of  the  vine  in  our  country  is  an  interest 
well  worthy  of  a  much  greater  attention 
than  it  has,  as  yet  received.  There  is  an 
abundant  and  profitable  harvest  in  this 
branch  of  culture  awaiting  the  reaping. 

Our  main  object  in  this  article  has  been 
to  call  attention,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
resources  of  the  West ;  the  almost  univer- 
sal fertility  of  the  soil,  the  low  price  of 
land,  and  the  great  ease  of  cultivation,  the 
great  diversity  of  climate,  fh)m  Southern 
Illinois  and  Missouri  to  Northern  Minne- 
sota; the  general  healthfulness  of  all  the 
Western  States,  the  rapid  settlement  and 
development  of  the  country,  by  means  of 
increasing  lines  of  internal  communication ; 
the  beauty,  prosperity  and  activity  of  their 
cities ;  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  ex- 
isting among  all  classes  of  Western  men, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  surprising  ignor- 
ance on  all  matters  relating  to  that  region, 
among  Eastern  people.  We  shall  have 
gained  our  object  if  we  have  succeeded  in 
stimulating  enquiry  on  these  subjects 
among  our  readers. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  OP  BKAUTY  FOR  A  PLACE  OF  SMALL  EXTENT 


CtiHTOK,  N.  T.,  Dec.  19th,  1864, 
Matt*.  EorroRs : 

OtnOmen ;— We  have  in  this  place  a  so- 
^ty  of  gentlemen  under  the  name  of  the 
"Clinton  Rural  Art  Association"  which 
has  heen  in  existence  eight  or  nine  yeara, 
"itinng  which  time  the  Association  has  al- 
«w«t,  without  M,  held  its  regular  monthly 
meetingi  with  seemingly  increasing  inter- 
est to  those  connected  with  it.    At  these 


meetings,  which  are  held  in  catalogical  or- 
der at  the  several  residences  of  its  mem- 
bers, some  subject  connected  with  rural  art 
is  discussed.  One  of  its  members  opening 
the  subject,  and  each  one  present  being  in- 
vited to  take  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  the  evening.  Another  object 
constantly  held  in  view  is  the  planting  of 
trees  along  our  streets  and  highways. 
For  this  purpose  a  committee  is  annually 
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appointed.  '  One  of  the  duties  of  this  com- 
mittee is  to  request  persons  to  plant  trees 
along  the  streets  in  front  of  their  own  land, 
where,  for  any  reason  this  is  not  complied 
with,  the  Association  plant  the  trees,  pay- 
ing the  expense  from  a  small  fund  raised 
among  its  members  in  each  year.  The 
working  of  this  Association  has  been  to 
promote  a  pleasant  social  intercourse  among 
its  members,  a  constant  increase  of  fine 
shade  trees  around  us,  an  increased  interest 
in  the  subject  of  adorning  our  homes,  and  a 
diffusion  of  a  large  amount  of  information 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  ruzal 
art.  I  enclose  you  an  essay  read  by  Prof. 
North  of  Hamilton  College  at  one  of  its 
late  meetings. 

The  subject  of  the  eyening  being  '*  Trees 
AND  Shrubs  or  Beautt  for  a  Place  or 
Small  Extent." 

When  we  speak  of  a  shrub  we  think  of 
something  midway  between  an  herb  and  a 
tree.  A  tree  is  perennial  with  a  solitary 
trunk  that  grows  large  and  tall.  An  herb 
is  low  growing  with  soft  stems  that  die 
down  to  the  root  each  autumn.  The  shrub 
in  a  bushy  plant  with  many  woody  stems, 
seldom  growing  more  than  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.  Few  things  in  the  yegetable  kingdom 
interest  us  more  or  are  more  worthy  of  our 
interest  than  shrubs.  As  we  advance  in 
years,  or  take  up  heavier  burdens  of  daily 
care,  we  are  apt  to  grow  weary  of  the  pret- 
ty coquetish  annuals  that  cannot  be  weaned 
and  are  doomed  to  fall  before  the  first  frost 
in  autumn,  we  prefer  to  plant  shrubs  that 
will  remain  in  their  places  fit>m  year  to  year 
so  that  we  form  a  sort  of  friendship  with 
them  as  individuals  and  enjoy  their  com- 
panionship as  each  returning  spring  quick- 
ens them  into  fuller  habit  and  a  larger  wealth 
of  leaves  and  blossoms.  Shrubs  seem  near- 
er to  us — more  tractable  and  more  compan- 
ionable than  the  stiff  tall  trees.  We  look 
up  to  the  trees  with  gratitude  for  their 
shadows  and  fhiit,  and  with  a  sort  of  rever- 
ence as  something  higher  than  we.  The 
shrubs  belong  to  our  caste ;  we  feel  quite 
easy  and  at  home  in  their  society  as  we  do 
when  visiting  cousins.    In  talking  about 


ahnibs  it  yriXi  be  a  convenient  arrangemest 
to  classify  them  according  to  their  size^ 
habit  and  uses.  We  shall  find  that  some 
shrubs  are  suitable  for  the  lawn  and  oth- 
ers for  the  border,  some  for  hedges,  and 
others  for  the  wilderness  or  shrubbery. 

Shrubs  that  are  perfectly  hardy  so  as  to 
need  no  protection  in  winter  and  grow  to 
be  six  or  eight  feet  high  are  appropriated 
for  the  lawn. 

It  is  melancholy  to  see  how  many  disas- 
trous mistakes  are  made  in  the  planting  of 
shrubs  in  a  lawn.  As  the  unwedded  Celtic 
mother  thought  her  sin  could  not  be  very 
great  when  her  baby  was  such  a  little  thing, 
so  the  planter  often  thinks  it  of  no  great 
consequence  when  he  plants  so  small  s 
thing  as  a  shrub.  Not  realunng  what  the 
future  is  to  bring  forth  he  plants  his  shnib 
near  to  the  walk  or  the  drive,  or  between 
his  parlor  window  and  a  fine  waterriew. 
But  every  year  adds  to  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  shrub,  and  finally  it  crowds 
up  the  drive,  tears  veils  and  scratches  ftces 
in  passing  carriages,  or  shuts  out  some  pic- 
ture in  the  landscape  that  you  value  as  much 
as  you  would  a  Cuyt  or  a  Cole  or  a  Bier- 
stadt  on  canvass.  Then  you  have  it  on 
hand  to  decide  whether  you  will  acknov- 
ledge  your  error  by  removing  the  imperti- 
nence or  allow  it  to  stand  for  the  aonojanc^ 
of  yourself  and  others.  A  planter  should  be 
an  artist  with  a  prophets'  vision  looking  far 
forward  into  the  future  and  competent  to 
produce  something  of  preseVit  beauty  that 
shall  continue  to  grow  in  fullness  and  com- 
pleteness as  the  years  go  by. 

If  an  experienced  planter  were  called  up- 
on to  select  the  six  shrubs  most  suitable  for 
a  lawn  of  moderate  size,  his  task  would  be 
a  little  puszling.  There  would  be  manr 
candidates  with  claims  not  to  be  denied  and 
hard  to  be  resisted.  Beyond  a  doubt  the 
Syringa  Grandifiora  would  be  one  of  the 
elect  six.  This  is  the  most  showy  of  all  the 
Syringas.  It  blooms  two  or  three  week? 
later  than  the  common  variety,  and  the 
blossoms  are  very  iaige  but  not  fragrant 

The  Upright  Honeysuckle  is  entitled  to 
a  place  in  the  smallest  collection.    Few 
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Bhnib6  can  be  found  witk  foliage,  habit,  and  , 
blosBoma,  more  suitable  for  the  lawn.  It 
tlowera  profoeelj  in  the  spring,  and  from 
midsammer  to  autumn  is  adorned  with  na* 
merooB  crimson  berrioi  which  the  robins 
are  fond  of  gathering.  The  Weigela  Rosea 
i«  leas  common  than  the  Honeysuckles,  but 
equally  beautiful  and  desirable  for  the  lawn. 
This  IB  one  of  the  new  plants  that  was  sent 
t/)  England  from  the  north  of  China  by  Mr. 
Fartime  about  20  years  ago. 

In  describing  the  Weigela,  poets  would 
call  it  ^lush  and  lusty."  It  is  a  gaudy, 
Dutch-built  shrub,  "buxom,  blithe,  and  de- 
bonoair."  It  has  tubular  flowers  of  a  delicate 
rose  color  that  hang  in  loose  clusters  at  the 
end  of  each  little  side-branch.  As  a  fourth 
un  oor  list  of  shrubs  for  the  lawn  I  would 
nime  the  Smoke  Plant  or  Fringe  Tree— 
lOiHf  CoHntu.  Prom  July  to  October  it  is- 
corered  with  purplish  or  brown  seed  plumes 
that  render  it  uniquely  beautiAil.  The 
French  call  it  the  Tree  Perewig  (  Art>re  d  P^r- 
ntTitf.)  To  me  it  looks  more  like  a  cloud 
'iropt  down  from  the  eyening  sky  with  a 
iiint  tinge  of  mineet  lingering  about  it. 

The  Lilacs  should  not  be  overlooked.  All 
varieties  of  the  Lilac  are  beautiful  and  some 
of  them  are  comparatiTely  rare.  The  white 
UiMc  makes  a  tidier  growth  than  the  other 
weties,  and  a  good  effect  is  produced  by 
bodding  upon  this,  the  J<mkaa  and  Persian 
Likes.  The  contrast  between  the  white 
and  fm^  bloeaoma  growing  on  the  same 
sterna  bdong  to  what  may  be  called  sensa- 
tion gudening.  I  have  tried  this  trick  and 
wodd  commend  it  to  others.  M.  Andre 
Leroy,  of  Aiders,  France,  grafts  the  Lilac 
on  the  common  ash. 

Thai  treated  it  forms  a  handsome  bushy 
hesd  sod  flowers  finely,  and  there  is  no  an- 
i»yanBe  from  anokers.  What  shall  we  se- 
lect for  the  sixth  and  last  shrub  1  Shall  it 
be  the  Barberry,  with  its  graceful  sheaf-like 
top  and  uaefnl fruit?  ortheComus  Florida, 
Tith  iti  striking  flowers  and  the  rich  tints 
of  its  antumnal  foliage?  or  the  Chinese 
Magnoba,  so  superbly  elegant  when  planted 
near  the  houae  with  a  few  evergreens  to 
hack  it  ?  or  the  double  flowering  pink  Haw- 


thorn, with  blossoms  that  look  like  mtnia-  ' 
ture  roses  ?  or  the  Burning  Bush,  with  red 
berries  that  hang  on  till  spring  and  give  a 
cheerful  look  to  the  lawn  in  winter  ?  or  the 
Bed  Bud  Judas  Tree,  to  remind  its  master 
that  he  is  liable  to  be  betrayed  even  in  the 
embellishments  of  a  lawn?  or  the  Crimson 
Dogwood,  Comus  Stonifetg.^  with  numerous 
shoots  that  turn  deeply  red  towards  the  end 
of  winter  which  time  the  reddening  combs  in 
the  poultry  yard  show  the  coming  of  fresh 
eggs  for  £aster  breakfasts?  or  the  Buck- 
thorn, that  is  equally  true  to  its  position  as 
a  common  soldier  in  the  hedge  row  or  a  staff 
officer  on  the  lawn  ?  or  shall  it  be  the  Eng- 
lish Alder,  as  a  tribute  to  the  home  of  Shaks- 
peare  ?  or  the  Bladdemut,  sure  to  be  Toted 
for  by  the  Romanists  who  use  its  seeds  for 
Rosaries  ?  or  the  Hop  Tree,  Ptdea  Tri/dio 
ta  that  would  be  voted  for  by  housekeepers 
if  they  knew  how  much  good  leaven  there 
is  in  its  seed  wings?  The  easier  way  to 
settle  this  question,  will  be  to  have  a  larg- 
er lawn  and  take  in  more  shrubs. 

There  is  another  class  of  shrubs,  smaller 
in  size,  and  some  of  them  half  hardy,  that 
belong  to  the  cultivated  border. 

If  carefully  selected  they  will  furnish  a 
succession  of  blooms  from  April  to  October 
without  the  never  ending  care  incident  to 
the  culture  of  annuals.  The  Daphne  Meze- 
reum  is  about  the  first  plant  that  blossoms 
in  spring.  It  is  earlier  thai^  the  Crocus, 
and  its  little  pink  flowers  are  highly  orna- 
mental. There  is  also  an  autumnal  variety 
that  should  be  found  in  a  full  collection. 
Soon  after  the  Daphne,  comes  the  Japan 
Quince  that  is  brilliant,  but  not  hardy,  and 
as  a  shrub  not  altogether  tractable.  The 
Shad  bush  or  June  berry  is  densely  enve- 
loped with  white  blossoms  in  early  May,  the 
season  of  fresh  shad,  and  is  worthy  of  more 
attention  than  it  has  yet  received  from  or- 
namental planters.  Its  purplish  edible  fruit 
is  ripe  in  June  and  is  the  very  earliest  of  all 
ourberries  that  are  fit  for  culinary  uses.  The 
Shad  bush  can  be  grafted  on  the  apple  or 
pear,  but  is  more  thrifty  when  grown  from 
its  own  roots.  The  DeuUia  Gracilis  has 
no  superior  among  all  the  shrubs  of  the 
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V  border.  Its  tbimikat  spraj  is  bo  fine  and 
lithe  tbat  the  white  flowers  are  worked  into 
boqtiets  aa  easily  as  annuala.  It  must  be 
covered  with  turf  in  winter.  The  Deutzia 
Soabra  should  be  discarded  from  all  but  the 
larger  collections.  It  must  be  protected  in 
winter  and  the  stems  are  so  brittle  that  they 
cannot  be  bent  without  breaking.  The 
SpircBcu  are  the  John  Smiths  of  the  garden. 
As  to  merit  they  are  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent, and  through  their  suckering  propensi- 
ties are  so  prolific  and  irrepressible  chat  it 
will  require  some  industry  and  nenre  to 
keep  them  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  Missodri  Currant,  to  which  the  hum- 
mingbird early' resQrts  to  obtun  its  sweets, 
is  good  to  perftime  the  garden  in  May,  and 
beside  it  should  stand  its  crimson  flowered 
sister. 

The  Indigo  shrub  will  repay  the  care  it 
costs,  although  it  is  tender  and  needs  to  be 
covered  in  winter. 

The  Calycanthua  is  equally  remarkable 
for  the  dark  brownish  purple  of  its  flowers 
and 'their  pleasant  pine  apple  fragrance. 
This  shrub  is  not  often  met  with  because 
tender  and  difficult  to  be  cultivated.  The 
Altheas  or  shrub  Hollyhocks  bloom  as  late 
as  September,  when  they  are  less  highly 
prized  because  eclipsed  by  the  more  bril- 
liant annuals. 

Something  ought  to  be  said  in  behalf  of 
the  Kalmlas  and  Rhododendrons,  but  as  I 
have  had  little  experience  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  shrubs  I  leave  the  presentation  of 
their  claims  to  others.  In  speaking  of 
shrubs  placed  in  hedge  rows  one  hamily 
knows  where  to  begin.  A  hedge  is  a  good 
thing—when  you  have  a  good  hedge.  The 
samples  we  meet  with  in  our  daily  walks 
are  apt  to  be  defective  or  out  of  place,  or 
made  of  unsuitable  shrubs.  What  can  be 
the  motive  for  cumbering  a  lawn  twenty 
ibet  square  with  a  privet  circle  that  is  al- 
ways in  the  way  and  half  dead  at  that  1  We 
often  see  privet  hedges  in  cemeteries  that 
are  dead  and  brown  in  patches  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  there  even  if  they  were 
hardy  and  green.    We  see  Osage  Orange 


hedges  beside  the  road  alwmy*  dead  at  the 
top,  untrimmed,  ferocious  looking,  while 
keeping  a  piratical  watch  over  all  sorts  of 
weeds.  Even  Hawthorn  hedges  are  a  fulure 
in  this  country.  For  a  hedge  to  turn  cattle 
we  have  nothing  better  than  the  Buckthorn 
and  need  nothing  better.  It  is  hardy,  hand- 
some, easily  grown,  easily  managed,  patent 
of  the  shears  and  long  lived.  Just  now  in- 
terested parties  are  stunning  the  public  ear 
with  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Honey  Locut, 
or  three  thomed  Acacia  for  a  hedge  plant 
Nature  intended  the  Honey  Locust  for  a 
tree,  and  nature*s  intentions  are  not  so  easi- 
ly defeated  as  some  men  seem  to  think. 

The  man  who  surrounds  his  fi^ds  with 
Honey  Locusts  in  the  expectation  that  they 
can  be  kept  loyal  to  the  humble  condition 
of  hedge  plants,  should  retire  from  other 
cares  and  devote  himself  to  the  shears.  For 
ornamental  hedges  that  are  not  relied  upon 
for  turning  cattle,  there  is  quite  a  choice  of 
suitable  shrubs. 

The  American  Arbor  VitSB  and  the  Hem- 
lock are  most  admirable  for  thb  purpose, 
and  are  deservedly  gaining  in  the  popular 
fovor.  The  Japan  Quince  would  make  a 
brilliant  flowering  hedge  were  it  not  too 
tender  for  our  latitude.  The  Grab  Apple 
works  into  a  hedge  ao  graoefhUy,  and  is  so 
easily  raised  from  the  seed,  that  we  wander 
it  is  not  oftener  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  Bush  Honey  Suckle  makes  an  <»iia- 
mental  screen  and  is  nused  from  cuttings  as 
easily  as  the  privet  and  currant. 

For  an  evergreen  hedge  the  Mahonia  is 
highly  praised  by  those  who  have  tried  it. 
A  recent  writer,  whose  name  I  cannot  now 
recall,  says  that  the  Mahonia  is  the  greatest 
acquisition  that  the  garden  has  received 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Every  ^rden  of  sufficient  aiae  should 
have  a  retired  comer  devoted  to  the  wilder- 
ness or  shrubbery.  Here  art  resigns  her 
sceptre  and  nature  is  allowed  to  play  the 
romp.  Here  the  refuse  shrubs  from  the 
lawn  and  the  border,  the  kme,  the  crooked, 
the  irrepressible  suckers,  are  planted  thickly 
and  without  plan  so  as  to  produce  a  minia- 
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torefNwt.  Hera  kidiDgi)lAoes  «re  fiumiah- 
ed  for  the  impudent  oftt-bizd  end  the  whip- 
poonrilL  Here  the  privet  protected  by  its 
fellow  fihrabs,  will  grow  Inxuriantly  with  en 
ibundanoe  of  milk-white  blossoms.  Here 
the  diildren  will  go  to  gather  hazelnuts  in 
October.  Here  we  shall  hare  a  living  illos- 
tntion  of  Edens  bordei*. 


*•  Whttre  dieUoiois  FankliM, 
Kow  nearer,  crovna  vifh  her  indoeuxe  green« 
Afl  with  a  rural  mound,  the  chamxi^dgne  head 
Of  a  iteep  wOdemen,  whoae  hairy  aides 
With  thicket  orer-grovn,  groteaiine  and  irild. 
Aooen  denied ;  and  overhead  up  grew 
Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade, 
Oedar,  and  Fine,  and  Fir,  and  branching  Palm, 
As]rli«n scene,  andaa  the  ranks  aaoeod 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  statUest  view."  (Par.  L.  lib.  4). 


GRAPE  CULTURE  AT  THE  WEST^OUR  LEADING  VARIETIES. 

BT  GEORQS  HUSMANM,  HERMANN,  MISSOURI. 


As  I  think  it  may,  not  be  uninteresting 
to  jour  readers  to  hear  how  we,  in  the 
midst  of  war,  are  getting  along  with  grape 
niltore,  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a 
•hort  report  oi  our  doings. 

We  arc  progreseing,  slowly  it  is  truej  on 
Kcoant  of  rebel  raids,  scarcity  of  help  and 
*  feeling  of  insecurity  which  prevails  here 
io  MisBouri,  but  neyertheless  steadily ;  and 
if  our  Eastern  brethren  will  take  into  con- 
sideration that  we  must  spend  half  of  oar 
time  in  scouting  after  guerillas  and  fighting 
the  rebels,  often  at  a  time  when  it  is  very 
meo&Tenient  to  leave  our  vineyards  and 
iirms,  they  will  not  wonder  that  our  pro- 
gresB  is  slow.  But  such  are  our  natural 
ftdvantages  over  you  at  the  East,  that  we 
get,  nevertheless,  very  fair  retmms ;  and  if 
ve  do  Bucoeed,  as  we  fre  determined  we 
will,  in  nuiking  Missouri  a  free  State,  we 
look  forward  to  a  glorious  future.  Last 
winter  sbout  one  hundred  acres  were 
|tltnted  in  and  around  Hermann  with  vines, 
vid  18  many  more  will  be  planted  next 
ipiiiig.  The  last  very  destructive  winter 
killed  most  of  the  fruit  buds  on  the  vines, 
y«t  the  vineyards  gave  &ir  returns,  and 
psid  us  folly  lor  our  labor,  and  the  new  wine 
IB  brmging  a  very  good  pftce.  Catawba  is 
lelling  DOW  at  92  50  per  gallon  and  Nor^ 
ton's  Tirginia  at  $5  00  per  gallon,  and  our 
OoBttnd,  when  any  is  to  be  had,  readily 
Itrings  from  $2  50  to  $3  00  per  gallon. 
Norton's  Virginia  and  Concord  are  a  sure 
crop  every  year  (except  such  excessively 


cold  seasons  as  the  last,)  and  will  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $1000  to  $1500  per  acre.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  vast  area  of 
lands  adapted  to  grape  growing  in  this 
State,  and  the  trifling  cost  of  it,  it  is  sur- 
prising, indeed,  that  people  will  persist  in 
planting  grapes  at  tlA  East  when  they  can  ' 
be  grown  at  half  the  cost  and  so  mudi 
better  here.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  new 
beginners,  those  who  are  on  the  lookout 
for  grape  locations,  who  can  buy  the  best  of 
grape  lands  here  at  an  average  cost  of  from 
96  to  910  per  acre  where  they  have  to  pay 
as  many  hundreds  at, the  East.  Besides, 
we  have  a  much  longer  summer,  consequent- 
ly can  make  better  wine  than  you  can  at  the 
East,  we  can  grow  a  greater  variety  of 
grapes,  and  the  West  must  consequently 
become  the  gi^t  grape  growing  region. 

OVR     LEASINO    VARIETIES  —  KORTON's 
VIRGINIA. 

To  make  a  dark  red  wine  of  the  charac* 
ter  of  the  best  Port  or  Burgundy  has  long 
been  the  aim  and  object  of  our  wine  grow- 
ers, and  for  this  purpose  this  noble  grape 
stands  as  yet  without  a  rival.  Add  to  this 
its  adaptability  to  any  soil,  be  it  the  rich 
alluvial  bottoms  of  our  rivers  or  the  sterile 
southern  slopes,  its  healthiness,  hardiness 
and  luxiuiant  growth,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  the  demand  for  the  plants  is 
&r  in  advance  Qf  the  supply.  About  50,- 
000  of  the  roots  have  been  shipped  fit)m 
this  place  during  the  month  of  November, 
and  the  supply  is  nearly  exhausted.    It  is 
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not  M  large  a  producer  as  some  Tarieties, 
but  it  will,  with  fair  culture,  ayerage  400 
to  500  gaUoAa  per  year  per  acre,  which  is 
much  more  than  the  Catawba  will  do,  and 
the  wine  will  find  a  much  more  ready  mar- 
ket at  double  the  price.  It  is.  truly  invalu- 
able, and  as  a  medical  wine  our  doctors  can- 
not dispenae  with  it  any  more,  as  a  remedy 
for  dysentery,  summer  complaint  in  chil- 
dren, etc.  Its  only  drawback  is  that  it  is 
yery  difficult  to  propagate,  as  cuttings  will 
not  grow  under  common  treatment. 

THE    CONCORD. 

This  is  truly  the  "  Grape  for  the  Million," 
and  if  you  take  into  account  its  many  good 
qualities,  its  health,  luxuriant  growth,  easy 
propagation,  productireness,  early  bearing, 
fine  sifle  and  fiur  quality  we  cannot  wonder 
at  its  being  the  uniyenal  fi^Torite.  Acres 
upon  acres  are  planted  eveiy  year,  and  it 
will  soon  completely  iupplant  the  Catawba 
here.  As  an  example  of  its  profitableness 
let  me  insert  an  account  I  hare  opened  with 
a  small  piece,  one-third  of  an  acre : 

COST. 

1881.  400  tmaU  plaatHTt  25  oenta  each flOO  00 

Preparing  groirnd,  plantinff  and  at*nd«noe     AC  00 

186S.  Labor  during  innuner. 60  00 

HaUng  trellis.....* ^. 100  00 

1868.  Labor  and  attendance 75  00 

1684.  Labor  and  attandanoe 80  00 

#455  00 
PRODUCT. 

1861.  1800  tammer  lajen  at  18  cente  each $189  00 

8000  cottingi,  lis  per  1000 84  00 

1862.  7000hiyenatlOoenia 700  00 

8000  onttingB,  $10  per  1000 80  00 

1868.  2000  lbs.  grapee,  18  ceniB,  netted 820  00 

80,000  cattiagi,  $10  per  1000 800  03 

1864.  2040  lbs.  of  grapes,  24  cents,  netted 489  60 

40,000  cuttings,  |10  per  1000 400  00 

$2,482  60 

The  product  last  summer  would  have 
been  much  greater  had  not  the  extreme 
cold  of  last  winter  destroyed  a  great  many 
fruit  buds,  and  I  think  that  the  same  piece 
of  vineyard  will  furnish  at  least  5000  lbs. 
of  grapes  the  next  season.  I  also  planted 
the  30,000  cuttings  made  in  18G3  myself, 
and  grew  from  them  20,000  splendid  plants 
which  are  worth  now,  at  the  lowest  calcu- 


lation, 92,600.  Deduct  from  this  cost  of 
cuttings,  labor  spent  on  them,  etc,  would 
leave  9^^^  ^o^  the  plants,  which  could  be 
added  to  the  product,  making  It  $4,582  60 
fr^om  a  third  of  an  acre  dunng  four  years, 
and  these  being  the  first  of  course  the  pro- 
duct of  ft^dt  will  be  much  greater  the  fol- 
lowing seasons.  You  %t  the  East,  as  I 
know  from  ezperienoe,  do  not  know  what » 
really  good  Concord  grape  is,  such  as  we 
grow;  but  if  you  favor  us  with  a  visit 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society  at  St.  LouIb,  we  hope  to 
show  it  to  you  and  convince  you  on  the 
spot. 

THE  HERBSMONT. 

This  is  a  truly  glorious  grape  here  where 
it  fully  ripens,  and  your  add  Herbemoutsat 
the  East  can  no  more  be  compared  with  our 
He^bemontS  than  a  choke  pear  to  the 
luscious  Seckel.  It  is  an  enormous  bearer, 
with  close,  compact  bunches,  berries  nearly 
as  large  as  your  Catawbas,  and  truly  its 
berries  are  delicious  bags  of  wine.  Had  you 
seen  my  vines  last  fall  bending  under  their 
load,  60  to  70  bunches  each,  many  of  the 
bunches  weighing  a  poun^  and  a  half  each, 
you  would  have  thought  it  was  well  worth 
the  little  labor  of  covering  every  winter; 
which  it  also  lately  requires.  It  is  a  very 
strong,  healthy  grower,  makes  an  excellent 
wine,  which  sells  readily  at  $3  00  per  gal- 
lon, and  plenty  <j^  it.  In  every  respect 
desirable  here,  but  rather  particular  as  to 
soil  and  exposure,  as  a  high,  dry,  somewhat 
stony  soil  suits  it  best,  and  it  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  damp,  rich  soil. 

THE  DELAWARE. 

This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  does  not  snoceod 
so  generally  here  as  at  the  East :  it  is  sub- 
ject in  most  locations  to  leaf  blight.  Some 
of  our  cultivaton,  however,  succeed  well 
with  it,  espocially  when  grafted  on  other 
stocks.  The  best  vine  I  know  of  in  this 
neighborhood  is  grafted  on  a  Norton^s  Vir- 
ginia. It  makes  a  fine  wine,  with  little 
addity,  and  good  body.  We  have  not  git- 
en  it  up  yet,  but  could  not  recommend  it 
hvrt  for  general  cultivation. 
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THE   CATAWBA. 

For  courtesj^s  sake  I  must  mention  this 
«Id  staple  variety,  which  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent wine  grape  were  it  not  with  u« 
liable  to  so  many  diseases.  It  is  conse- 
quently but  little  planted  now,  although 
tbe  balk  of  the  old  vineyards  we  have  are  of 
that  variety.  It  will  pay  very  well  for  the 
labor  cipended  upon*  it,  but  when  the  Con- 
cord and  Norton's  Virginia  will  pay  treble 
tie  amount,  of  course  our  vintners  prefer 
planting  that  which  Is  most  profitable. 

These  are  the  yarieties  of  which  the  most 
of  our  new  vineyards  are  now  planted,  and 
which  are  fiilly  tried.  We  have  a  great 
many  others  promising  very  well,  but  follow 
the  principle  that  to  decide  on  the  full 
merits  of  any  one  variety  it  should  at  least 
be  tried  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  I  will 
name  a  few  of  those  which  artery  promts^ 
ing: 


For  red  tcine, — Clinton,  Cynthiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Devereaux,  Alvey. 

For  white  or  light  colored  wine, — ^Cassady, 
Taylor,  Louisiana,  Rulondcr. 

For  sweet  wine. — ^Cunningham. 

Err  table  and  TOafA*«f— Hartford  Prolific 
(this  is  quite  good  here,  and  does  not  drop 
from  the  bunch,)  Cre^'eling,  Union  Village, 
Maxatawney,  Clara,  Diana,  Logan,  North 
America,  Rogers'  Hybrid  No.  1. 

I  hope  that  your  readers  will  bear  in 
mind  that  I  speak  of  grape  culture  out  here^ 
for  I  think  the  grape  question  principayy 
one  of  locality.  Should  peace  smile  once 
mora  on  our  beloved  country  we  hope  to 
take  many  of  them  by  the  hand  next  fall 
and  convince  them  by  ocular  demonstration 
that  they  are  &cts,  not  fiction,  we  are  talk- 
ing about 

J7«mu»fMi,  Jlo.,  Dec*  4,  1864. 
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BT    ORCHIS. 


Thk  plants  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Orchids  are  very  generally  distrib- 
uted over  tbe  temperate  and  torrid  xonea. 
Thej  are  divided  Into  two  general  classes, 
the  terrestrial  and  epiphytal,  or,  in  other 
voids,  those  growing  upon  the  ground  and 
from  it  deriving  their  chief  nourishment,  and 
t^ose  growing  apon  trees  or  places  removed 
from  the  ground  and  deriving  their  chief 
ooorishment  from  the  moisture  of  the  air. 
This  last  characteristic  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
trne  type  of  the  class,  as  many  truly  epi- 
pbytal  orehids  grow  upon  rocks  near  rapid 
^ter  courses  or  cataracts,  deriving  their 
noonshment  from  the  constant  moisture, 
tad  though  upon  the  earth  only  clinging  to 
it  for  support,  and  having  no  more  intimato 
»»latiofnwithit. 

In  temperate  cones  we  find  only  the  ter- 
vwtrial  ordiids ;  thus,  in  all  North  Ameri- 
n  (exeepUng  Mexico  and  the  states  of 
Central  America  and  the  lathmua,)  while  we 
fiad  terrestial  spedes  in  abundance,  we  find 


only  one  true  epiphyte,  a  little  Epidendrum 
(E.  conopseum)  which  occurs  in  Florida  on 
the  Magnolia  glauca.  In  the  torrid  zone, 
however,  the  epiphytal  species  grow  in 
great  luxuriance  and  in  uncounted  ntmibers, 
and  the  terrestrial,  though  often  nearly  al- 
lied to  those  of  colder  regions,  assume  a 
more  richly  marked  foliage,  and  produce 
more  gorgeous  flowers. 

The  general  order  <Hxshidace89  owes  its 
chief  peculiarities  to  the  following  circum- 
stances :  fireUVy  to  the  consolidation  of  all 
the  sexual  organs  into  one  common  mass, 
called  the  column;  seamdlp^  to  the  suppres* 
Sion  of  all  the  antfaei^i  except  one  in  the 
mass  of  the  order,  or  two  in  Cypripedeas ; 
ihmUy,  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  its  pol* 
len  and  the  anthers  which  contain  it ;  and, 
fourthly y  to  the  very  general  development  of 
one  of  the  inner  leaves  of  the  perianth  or 
petals  in  an  excessive  degree,  or  in  an  unu* 
sual  form.  In  classifying  this  order,  the 
most  important  characten  aj^iear  to  reside 
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in  the  pollen,  which  in  man  j  is  oonsolidated 
into  firm,  waxjnuuMes  of  a  definite  number 
in  each  spedee,  and  in  othen  is  either  in  its 
naual  looee,  powdery  condition,  or  is  col- 
lected  in  granules  or  small  wedges,  the 
number  of  which  is  fiur  too  great  to  be 
counted. 

In  a  brief  article  like  the  present  to  con- 
dense a  manual  of  orchid  culture  is  of  course 
impossible.  It  is  only  our  intention  to  give 
a  few  general  hints  on  the  subject,  and  to 
present  in  a  few  words  such  useful  direo- 
tipns  as  our  readings  and  experience  have 
supplied  upon  a  culture  which  is  beginning 
to  attract  the  attention  of  amateurs  in  this 
country  as  it  has  so  long  done  in  Europe. 

To  grow  orchids  successfully  they  must 
hare  a  house  especially  deroted  to  their 
cultm*e.  They  cannot  be  grown  successfiilly 
with  other  plants,  though  in  a  house  built 
for  orchids  we  may  often  grow  many  of  the 
beautiful  variegated  plants  which  like  them 
need  a  moist  heat. 

We,  however,  see  in  most  greenhouses  a 
few  orchids.  These  are  generally  Oncidia, 
Stanhopeas,  Bletias,  or  Cypripedia,  which 
are  the  most  hardy  of  the  tribe;  all  the 
requisites  for  growth  are  wanting  and  they 
just  live,  leading  for  years  a  starved,  miser- 
able existence. 

Before  constructing  our  house  we  must 
look  a  little  at  the  requisite  temperature, 
and  moisture,  and  the  seasons  of  growth  and 
rest  of  these  plants  in  their  native  countries. 
Now,  as  orchids  come  Ax)m  regions  where 
the  temperature  seldom  fells  below  80"^,  and 
also  from  countries  where  the  thermometer 
often  goes  below  the  freezing  point  at  night, 
so  that  the  foliage  is  not  unfrequently  cover- 
ed with  hoar-frost,  it  is  evident  that  the  dif- 
ferentspecies  require  far  different  treatment. 
The  culture  suitable. for  the  West  Indiair, 
the  Mexican  or  Brazilian  species  is  wholly 
unsuitable  for  the  East  Indian.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  to  make  one  treatment  suit 
all  species,  but  by  care  many  species  coming 
from  regions  remote  from  each  other  may 
flourish  in  one  house. 

To  grow  them  in  greatest  perfection 
three  houses  are  neoeesary:  the  stove,  the 


intennediate  house  and  the  cold  or  resting 
house.  These  must  each  be  kept  at  a  dif- 
ferent temperature,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after. But,  without  the  expense  of  three 
houses,  orchids  can  be  grown  if  we  have 
only  a  stove  and  can  devote  a  space  in  the 
greenhouse  as  a  resting  house,  or  the  three 
houses  may  all  be  had  by  dividing  a  mode- 
rate sized  house  into  three  portions  by  par- 
titions. 

In  general  words  the  plants  must  have  a 
treatment  similar  to  that  afforded  by  na- 
ture in  their  native  haunts. 

Now  most  of  the  orchids  which  we  wish  to 
grow  and  which  are  remarkable  for  gorge- 
ous coloring  or  singular  structuro  of  their 
flowers  are  frt>m  hot  countries.  The  great- 
er part  are  epiphytal ;  some  grow  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  some  on  tjie  branches,  some 
in  the  iorW  of  the  trunk  and  branches, 
some  near  the  top  of  the  tree  in  full  sun- 
light, and  others  only  in  the  most  shady 
recesses  of  the  forests. 

Again,  the  mode  of  growth  is  different. 
Some  are  on  the  branches  and  send  out 
erect  spikes  of  bloom,  others  send  out 
d]x>oping  spikes;  some  grow  only  on  the 
under  side  of  the  branches. 

Orchids  are  most  capricious  plants ;  the 
species  are  sparingly  distributed;  they  are 
markedly  local  in  their  habits;  of  some 
varieties  now  in  cultivation  only  a  single 
plant  has  ever  been  discovered ;  some  once 
in  our  stoves  are  now  lost  or  represented 
only  by  dried  specimens  in  herbaria,  or 
botanical  drawings  or  descriptions.  Are  we 
then  to  wonder  at  the  seemingly  exhorbi- 
tant  prices  asked  and  obtained  for  fine 
specimens  of  rare  species  and  varieties  ? 

The  habits  of  terrestrial  orchids  are  no 
less  marked  than  those  of  epiphytes.  For 
years  culturists  failed  to  bloom  Disa  grandi- 
flora  (perhaps  the  most  beautiful  terrestrial 
orchid;)  the  most  skilful  gave  up  in  despair; 
yet,  at  last,  but  a  year  or  two  since,  the 
true  mode  of  culture  was  discovered,  which, 
in  a  word,  was  greenhouse  culture,  and  now 
any  one  may  have  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
plant.  This  same  Disa  is  an  instance  of  the 
local  habits  of  orchids;  it  is  only  found  ina 
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nrampy  pUee  on  Tible  MoimtMn  At  the 
CipeofQoodHope. 

We  mfty  well  devfAir  at  the  possibility 
of  adapting  calture  to  each  peculiar  case. 
Bat  we  can  approzimate,  and  by  giving 
pUats  what  they  nuMt  need  we  may  obtain 
flowers  which  fiur  snrpass  in  formation,  fra- 
gimoe  and  color  any  of  the  productions  of 
our  temperate  dime. 

A  point  to  remember  in  orchid  culture  is, 
tiutt  in  tropical  countries  the  days  and 
nights  being  equal,  the  distribution  of  light 
tod  dtrkness  is  more  eren ;  also,  that  the 
light  is  more  intense.  i 

There  is  also  a  dry  and  wet  season,  dur- 
ing the  former  of  which  tho  plants  are 
parched,  during  the  latter  saturated  with 
noistare.  The  different  altitudes  and  con- 
sequently different  temperatures  at  which 
the  different  vpedes  grow  must  also  not  be 
forgotten. 

The  orchid  house,  then,  to  afiord  as  much 
light  as  possible,  should  be  of  glass  and  span 
nnfed;  the  ends  may  be  of  brick,  as  may 
Also  the  front,  though  some  prefer  to  have 
Uth  of  ghus.  In  our  severe  climate  we  are 
^  to  think  that  brick  is  preferable,  and  in 
oor  more  northern  States  a  lean-to  house 
ottj,  lor  fiuality  of  wanning,  be  better  than 
t  span  roofed. 

The  house  should  be  low  in  the  angles,  so 
that  each  plant  may  be  near  the  glass.  Let 
the  house  have  an  east  and  west  aspect, 
that  is,  nm  north  and  south. 

The  reasons  ibr  this  are  that  thus  the  light 
^  hctt  of  the  sun  are  more  equalixed ;  in 
the  c(M  mornings  of  early  spring  the  sun 
nooer  gives  light  and  heat  on  the  easterly 
M<fe,  and  wHI  be  at  noon  in  such  a  position 
that  the  beams  will  be  slanting  to  the  angle 
of  the  roof,  while  in  the  altemoon  the  dura- 
tion of  light  and  heat  will  be  more  consid- 
cnble.  Each  plant  will  thus  have  its  due 
>faAie  of  light  and  heat.  As  the  plants 
*^d  (except  some  few  species)  be  shaded 
^  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  in  a  lean-to 
^'one  with  a  southern  exposure  we  must 
■^  sone  awning  to  keep  the  house  in  oom- 
paratire shade;  if  we  have  a  northern  expos- 
Bn  we  have  too  tittle  light:  in  aspan  roofed 


hooae  while  one  side  is  in  shadow  the  other 
is  in  flill  light.  In  the  summer  season  it 
may  be  necessary  to  paint  or  wash  the  glass 
to  protect  both  flowers  and  foliage  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun ;  a  light  cream  or 
straw  color  is  best  as  productive  of  the 
most  agreeable  effect,  and  more  conducive 
to  the  health  of  the  plants. 

There  should  be  movable  lights  or  sashes 
on  the  top  of  the  house  and  also  in  the  low- 
er brick  work  at  the  front  in  order  to  se- 
cure ventilation.  The  air  admitted  from 
below  should  pass  over  the  heated  pipes  or 
flues  in  order  that  it  may  become  tempered, 
as  cold  drafts  of  air  are  very  often  fiital  to 
orchids. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  must 
vary  with  various  tastes. 

There  should  always  be  a  broad  walk 
through  the  centre  of  the  house,  or,  if  the 
house  is  large  enough,  two  walks  around  a 
central  table. 

The  shelves  of  the  stage  (if  a  stage  is  used), 
or  the  table  should  be  shallow  troughs,  about 
two  inches  deep.  These  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  of  stone,  brick,  or  slate,  otherwise  - 
of  the  most  durable  wood,  and  made  water 
tight :  they  are  to  be  filled  with  sand,  peb- 
bles or  gravel,  upon  which  the  pots  should 
be  placed.  These  shelves  will  retain  the 
moisture,  which  is  in  summer  indispensable 
to  the  health  of  the  plants.  A  good  sub- 
stitute for  stone  is  hydraulic  cement,  which 
may  be  used  with  small  pebbles  upon 
boards,  is  perfectly  water-tight,  and  not 
expensive. 

We  have  seen, houses  arranged  with  a 
large  flat  central  table  and  narrower  tables 
all  round  the  sides ;  these  are  ooade  about  a 
foot  deep,  filled  in  with  moss  or  sand,  and 
into  this  the  pots  are  plunged:  the  effect  is 
very  beautiful. 

Shelves  may  be  put  up  near  the  glass, 
but  plants  should  always  be  kept  a  few 
inches  from  direct  contact,  lest  they  receive 
a  diill  in  our  cold  winter  nights,  which  ia 
often  quite  as  fetal  as  freezing.  In  our  cli- 
mate ice  often  forms  very  thickly  upon  the 
under  surfece  of  the  glass  in  orchid  houses : 
this,  while  beneficial  by  stof^ng  up  all  in- 
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tentioM  in  the  glau  and  thereby  retaining 
the  heat,  often  proves  iiyurious  bj  the  drip 
cauEied  when  it  meiU  in  the  day,  which 
falling  on  growing  shoots  not  unfrequently 
caused  them  to  damp  off.  To  remedy  this, 
little  gutters  of  sine  or  copper  should  run 
down  each  rafter  so  arranged  as  to  carry  off 
any  drip. 

Heating  may  be  by  nmnerous  means ;  hot 
water  pipes  or  steam  pipes  in  water  tanks 
are  the  best,  as  then  the  necessary  moisture 
can  at  all  times  be  afforded,  and  during  the 
resting  season,  when  a  moist  heat  is  no 
longer  required,  by  emptying  the  tanks  a 
dry  heat  may  be  obtained.  A  common 
brick  flue  may  be  used  with  good  success ; 
care  must,  howerer,  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  escape  of  smoke  or  gas,  which  is  most 
injurious  to  orchids  and  all  stove  plants. 
If,  however,  we  heat  otherwise  than  by  hot 
water  tanks,  it  will  be  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  plants  to  afford  constant 
moisture  by  the  evaporation  of  water  placed 
in  laige  shallow  zinc  pans  upon  the  flue  or 
pipes.  The  water  should  be  frequently 
changed  in  order  that  the  moisture  may  al- 
ways be  pure  and  sweet.    Sprinkling  the 


floor  and  shelvea  m  also  beneficial,  especially 
in  summer. 

The  habits  of  many  orchids  require  them 
to  be  grown  on  blocks  of  wood  or  in  bas- 
kets, which  must  be  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  that  the  plants  may  en- 
joy the  full  light  For  this  purpose,  nails 
or  books  may  be  driven  into  the  raftos,  or 
strong  rods  may  be  carried  across  the  raft- 
ers to  whidi  hooks  shaped  like  the  letter  S 
may  be  suspended. 

All  metal  hooks,  nails,  Ac,  used  in  an 
orchid  house  should  be  of  copper  or  brass. 
Nothing  of  iron  should  be  used :  if  unpaint- 
ed  the  moisture  immediately  causes  rust, 
the  rusty 'water  runs  from  the  nails  and 
discolors  the  paint;  the  nails  themselves 
soon  rust  out,  are  weakened,  and  the  plants 
supended  to  them  are  often  irremediably 
damaged  by  the  fall.  If  the  iron  is  painted 
it  does  better,  but  the  paint  soon  peels  off: 
wire  of  galvanized  iron  is  excellent,  but  not 
easily  obtained.  A  screw  Lb  a  better  &st- 
ening  than  asuul ;  brass  hooked  bctcwb  are 
useful  for  small  plants 

TO   B£  COVTINVED. 


A  NEW  TURN  TO  FEMALE  THOUGHT, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH. 


Much  is  daily  written  of  the  necessity 
for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  useful  employ- 
ment for  women.  It  is  seldom  that  their 
attention  is  directed  to  horticulture,  to  be 
prosecuted  as  a  source  of  profit,  though  fe- 
male taste  runs  naturally  in  the  direction 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  llie  most  successful 
jAirlor  gardener  vrill  be  found  in  some  one 
of  the  ladies  of  the  household.  It  is  for 
them  more  especially  that  our  garden  walks 
are  lined  with  flowers,  our  arbors  clustered 
over  with  honeysuckles,  our  trees  festooned 
with  climbing  roses,  even  our  trellises  over- 
hung with  grapes.  We  build  greenhouses 
at  the  instigation  of  the  softer  sex.  Their 
taste  and  care  in  these  puraiiits  Is  every- 


where visible  around  the  homestead.  This 
fondness  for  flowers,  as  well  as  for  the  flower 
garden,  must  be  increasing  among  us.  A 
single  dealer  in  New  York  is  reported  to 
have  sold  in  one  season  &0,000  carnation 
blossoms,  H0,000  tuberoses,  as  many  boa- 
vardias,  40,000  camellias,  70,000  primroses, 
and  other  flowers  in  almost  countless  num- 
bers. But  foreigners  exceed  us.  A  French 
florist  sells  annually  90,000  pounds  of  rose 
leaves,  40,000  pounds  of  violet  blossoms, 
60,000  of  jasmine  and  tuberoses,  while  his 
sales  of  mint,  and  thyme,  and  rosemary, 
amount  to  many  tons.  But  hnndreds  of 
others  are  there  engaged  in  tbe  same  occu- 
pation. Whole  villages  are  enveloped  in  an 
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atmo6p1iere  of  ftttgrance,  and  tnyelers  wlio 
miy  be  approaching  them,  inhale  the  per- 
fome  for  miles  before  they  reach  the  Tillage 
itselt 

The  gathering  of  these  vast  amounts  of 
flowers  is  performed  principally  by  women, 
the  caltiTation  of  the  soil  being  done  by 
men.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  recent  pnbli- 
cation  that  **  already  hundreds  of  acres  of 
larender  and  peppermint  are  being  planted 
in  America,  and  the  product  exported  to 
Europe."  Women  are  the  harvesters  of 
these  crops  also.  There  is  in  Pennsylvania 
t  great  plantation  of  the  common  sage,  of 
which  the  annual  crop  is  gathered  and  cured 
bj  females.  These  are  eminently  feminine 
employments,  which  women  could  attend 
to  M  thoroughly  as  men,  if  the  plantation 
were  once  established  for  them.  Mrs.  Tut- 
hill,  of  Staten  Island,  manufactured  during 
the  ptst  season  nearly  a  hundred  gallons  of 
bbdcbeiry  brandy  for  the  soldiers,  and  ma^ 
nj  other  ladies,  whose  good  deeds  will  never 
reach  the  press,  showed  themselves  equally 
expert  at  similar  occupations.  One  energe- 
tic widow  in  New  Jersey  is  recorded  as 
having  been  for  years  engaged  in  manufao- 
tnring  preparations  of  wines  and  syrups 
from  the  common  wild  berries  which  the 
Mighboring  children  brought  to  heY,  until 
ihe  racceeded  in  clearing  an  encumbered 
&rm  of  debt,  and  built  up  the  business  to 
B  fixed  commercial  magnitude.  All  the 
Sreat  fruit  canning  and  preserving  establish- 
ments thronghont  our  country,  whether  in 
the  cities  or  in  the  fields,  are  carried  on  by 
the  helpof  women.  They  perform  the  great 
balk  of  the  indoor  work  of  these  establish- 
ments.  The  men  organise  them,  attend  to 
the  bosmees  details,  the  buying  and  selling, 
^  the  practical  departments  are  filled 
Ahttost  excloBlvely  by  women. 

Strictly  speaking,  these  may  not  be  either 
floral  or  horticultural  employments.  But 
thej  are  so  near  akin  to  them  as  to  be 
worthy  of  being  considered  indispensable 
adjuBcU  of  both.  It  is  probable  that  if  fe- 
loale  labor  were  not^  invoked  to  assist  in 
oondading  them,  they  could  not  have 
n«ched  the  lugh  commercial  valne  which 


it  is  seen  they  have  attained,  while  the 
market  prices  of  their  products  would  have 
been  considerably  greater.  But  they  de- 
monstrate the  great  &ct  that  there  is  a 
natural  aptitude  in  the  female  oiganization 
for  all  employments  connected  with  the 
growth,  the  management,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  problem 
is,  how  to  enable  them  to  exert  this  apti- 
tude on  a  scale  large  enough  to  make  the 
pursuit  remunerative,  as  a  distinct  indivi- 
dual employment. 

Some  years  ago  an  educated  and  wealthy 
lady,  distinguished  for  the  energy  which 
she  threw  into  all  her  undertakings,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  business  of  bee 
keeping  could  be  made  so  profitable  to 
women  who  needed  some  addition  to  their 
means  of  support,  that  she  undertook  the 
matter  on  a  large  scale.  Her  object  was  to 
show  that  the  wives  and  daughters  of  cot- 
tagers, the  widows  and  single  women  who 
obtained  a  precarious  support  by  the  needle 
or  the  washtub,  might  be  taught  the  art 
of  keeping  bees  and  the  production  of  honey, 
at  scarcely  any  cost,  while  the  income  from 
a  few  hives  would  be  sure  to  be  an  impor- 
tant affair  with  all  of  them.  She  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  wife  of  a  day  laborer 
should  not  have  twenty  hives  as  well  as 
one,  and  was  quite  sure  that  if  she  had  the 
twenty,  she  would  realise  from  them  a  large 
income.  Unlike  the  universal  cow  of  the 
cottager,  or  the  ever  hungry  brood  of 
chickens,  the  bees  would  provide  their  own 
food.  She  began  by  planting,  at  her  own 
expense,  whole  acres  of  mignionctte  as  bee 
pasture.  She  put  other  acres  in  red  clover,  ^ 
and  others  in  buckwheat.  There  was  thus 
no  difficulty  in  providing  abundant  range 
of  pasture.  She  had  many  hives,  to  prove 
to  those  whom  she  expected  to  make  con- 
verts to  her  theory  that  bee  keeping  on  a 
large  scale  could  be  made  profitable,  and 
had  men  to  look  after  and  manage  them. 
But  for  some  reasons  not  now  distinctly 
remembered,  her  patriotic  enterprise  proved 
a  feilure.  Her  hired  men  knew  no  more  of 
bee  keeping  than  she  did  herself;  and  then 
the  world  had  not,  at  that  early  day,  been 
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&Tored  with  the  crowd  of  improTed  hives 
which  annually  awannout  fiv>m  the  Patent 
Office,  iome  of  them  so  perfect  that  they 
oatentatiottsly  profeas  an  ability  to  produce 
better  honey,  and  more  of  it,  than  the  bees 
themaeWea.  She  was  evidently  in  advance 
of  the  age. 

But  it  would  be  unwiae  to  aaaume  that 
becauae  a  great  enterprise  breaks  down  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  it  must  be  expected 
to  fail  in  those  of  hia  successor,  aa  all  our  in* 
dustrial  experience  rises  up  in  contradic- 
tion. Twenty  years  practice  in  the  art  of 
bee  keeping  in  this  country  has  added  Im- 
mensely to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  and  placed  it,  so  to  speak, 
among  the  exact  aciences.  It  therefore 
becomes  a  question  whether  that  point  of 
simplification  has  not  been  reached,  which 
will  enable  careful  and  energetic  women  to 
become  successful  apiarians,  even  to  the 
extent  of  enabling  them  to  live  by  such 
employment.  There  are  potent  reasons, 
growing  out  of  the  events  of  the  war,  for 
inviting  attention  to  the  subject.  That 
contest  has  cut  off  our  home  supply  of 
sweets,  while  a  war  tariff  has  so  sent  up  the 
price  of  all  that  comes  in  from  abroad,  that 
every  devotee  of  even  sugar  plums  and 
candy  is  feelingly  alive  to  its  enormity. 
Far  more  calamitous  than  this,  our  country 
homes  contain  the  desolate  widows  and 
orphana  of  brave  men  who  have  fidlen  in  bat- 
tle, while  others  are  occupied  by  the  maimed 
or  otherwise  shattered  survivors.  Hard 
work  was  always  impossible  to  the  widows 
and  children,  but  now  it  has  become  equally 
BO  for  these  crippled  heroes.  The  bee  cul- 
ture opens  for  all  these  a  wider  door  for 
emolument  than  the  transient  reader  may 
'imagine. 

There  has  recently  been  published  an 
instructive  essay  on  this  subject,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Richard  Cdvin  of  Baltimore, 
which  abounds  in  facts  and  figures  showing 
the  magnitude  to  which  it  has  already 
attained  among  us,  as  well  as  what  great 
reaulta  may  yet  be  acoompliahed  by  ita 
more  general  prosecution.  Mr.  Golvin 
asserts  that  ^  there  are  few,  if  any,  loca* 


Uties  In  the  United  States,  habitable  by 
man,  in  which  bees,  properly  managed,  will 
not  pay  a  bountifiil  compensation  for  their 
cultivation,  while  in  the  more  favorable  lo- 
calitiee,  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent  per 
annum  is  no  unusual  product.  Fifty  pounds 
of  surplus  honey  fh>m  a  single  oolony  would 
be  a  low  estimate,  and  this,  at  war  prices, 
would  amount  to  twenty  dollars.  But  in 
some  localities  in  the  West,  It  la  not  un- 
common for  the  yield  to  reach  as  high  ss 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds.'^  In 
1860thiscountry  produced  1,357,864  pounds 
of  wax,  andover25,000,000  pounds  of  honey, 
an  increase  of  77  per  cent  in  ten  years. 
Mr.  Colvin  says  that  if  our  farmers,  say 
two  and  a  half  millions,  were  to  provide 
themselves  with  only  ten  colonies  each,  the 
aggregate,  ftt  50  poonds  each,  would  be 
1,250,000,000  of  pounds,  worth,  at  25  cents 
only,  more  than  $300,000,000  per  annum. 

A  single  half  acre  of  ground  he  declares 
to  be  abundant  space  for  the  location  of  two 
hundred  colonies,  which,  under  proper 
management  in  an  average  locality,  can  be 
made  to  yield  from  three  to  four  tons  of 
honey  annually.  He  justly  observes  that 
all  this,  unlike  any  of  our  usual  crops,  is 
spontaneous,  requiring  neither  plough,  nor 
hoe,  nor  labor — the  bees  work  for  nothing 
and  find  themselves.  These  apiaries  are 
sometimes  wonderfully  compact.  I  have 
aeen  at  West  Morissania,  near  New  York, 
a  little  one  story  shed,  not  equal  to  ten  feet 
square,  in  which  a  careful  (German  gardener 
keeps  hives  enough  to  produce  him  $400 
worth  of  honey  annually.  Mr.  Golvin  says 
that  ^^  already  a  number  of  ladles  are  exten* 
sively  and  most  successfully  engaged  in  bee 
culture,  one  of  whom  I  am  inarmed  has 
nearly  four  thousand  pounds  of  surplus 
honey,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
swarms,  the  product  of  about  one  hundred 
colonies  of  bees  this  year.**  Where  would 
four  thousand  pounds  of  honey,  say  »t  war 
prices,  place  a  widow  and  her  orphans  now? 

The  broad  assertion  has  been  made  by 
experienced  bee  keepers,  that  they  yield 
more  profit  than  any  other  product  of  the 
fitfm.    Our  bookstores  contain  many  works 
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upon  th4  irt  \  gTMt  impiwremeiits  have  been 
made  in  luves;  and  the  business  has  become 
60  ampiifled  as  to  enable  women,  vhen  onoe 
fairly  started  in  it,  to  become  successful 
apiananB.    Though  it  be  neither  floricul^ 


ture  norhortiGaltUTe,yet  it  is  twin  brother 
to  both,  and  as  such,  is  eminently  worthy 
of  being  added  to  the  light  employments  for 
women  who  happen  to  be  so  situated  as  to 
be  able  to  embark  in  it. 


OUR    METHOD. 


BY 


A  wtiTEa  in  one  of  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals calls  for  more  grape  literature,  and  even 
suggests  that  one  or  more  journals  should 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  that  subject.  We 
hope  he  is  a  dilligent  reader  of  the  Horti- 
cuLTraisT,  where  he  will  find  the  subject 
tolerably  well  ventilated,  although  it  does 
Dot  appear  that  ^^Onr  Method"  has  been 
described  or  so  elaborately  developed  as  to 
nake  any  one  ''sick  and  tired"  of  it.  New 
begimieis  require  line  upon  line  and  precept 
upon  precept,  and  straightway  go  their  way 
uid  foiget  it  all.  This,  however,  may  be 
the  fiuilt  of  writers  upon  Grape  Culture 
who  write  so  much,  or  rather,  like  the  cot- 
ton manofacturers  of  the  present  day,  plac- 
ing io  high  a  value  on  the  raw  material, 
spin  their  yams  so  fine  that  neither  warp 
nor  woof  are  founS  of  much  value  for  prac- 
tical service.  The  objection  to  these  fine 
^Kh.  theories  is,  that  great  mystery  ia 
thrown  over  the  cultivation,  and  the  man 
of  moderate  means  discouraged  before  he 
begins.  Those  who  desire  to  make  money 
instead  of  spending  it,  are  deterred  by 
o»Uy  modes  of  preparing  the  soil.  It  re- 
quires neither  civil  engineering  nor  costly 
earthworks  to  cultivate  the  grape  according 
to  "our  method."  We  propose  to  produce 
the  hondred  fold  in  the  simplest  manner, 
tod  first  give  our  attention  to  the  selection 
of  the  vineyard.  If  the  neophyte  already 
owns  the  land  we  advise  him  to  select  the 
^  tpU  he  haa  for  the  vineyard,  let  it  be 
sloping  or  level,  be  sure  that  it  is  not  wet. 
Wild  vines  grow  in  swamps  and  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  if  this  is  nature^s,  it  is  not 
"oar  method."  Shelter  is  more  important 
than  situation.    If  the  exposure  is  to  the 


sun  for  three-fourths  of  the  day  and  shelterr 
ed  from  the  cold  winter  winds,  one  need 
not  be  too  particular  as  to  points  of  com- 
pass— all  farms  are  not  bounded  by  latitu- 
dinal or  longitudinal  lines.  When  shelter 
cannot  be  found  ready  prepared,  plant  small 
evergreens  from  the  nursery  in  belts  (at  a 
trifling  cost)  and  they  will  soon  grow  so  as 
to  afford  valuable  protection  and  may  be 
ornamental  at  the  same  time.  Should  the 
grape  grower  not  own  his  land,  we  advise 
great  care  in  selecting  it,  for  he  can  then 
choose  such  land  as  is  suitable  for  his  pur- 
pose ;  he  may  at  his  leisure  look  for  his  east- 
ern and  southern  and  south-western  slopes, 
his  belts  of  timber,  his  soil  of  shale,  or  lime- 
stone or  marl,  ix  loam  made  up  of  due  pro- 
portions of  clay  and  sand,  but  he  must  not 
content  himself  with  the  mere  surface,  he 
must  penetrate  beneath  it.  The  subsoil  is 
of  more  value  to  him  than  the  upper  strata 
He  must  provide  a  place  for  the  grape  roots 
which  grow  out  of  sight,  and  they  must  have 
room  to  roam  &r  and  wide.  Uardpan  is 
incompatible  with  easy  and  successfiil  grape 
culture — ^it  is  expensive  to  drain  and  plow 
or  trench,  and  a  poor  medium  alter  a  sum 
of  money  has  been  sunk  upon  it  that  would 
buy  good  land  elsewhere.  Let  the  owner 
of  such  a  soil  content  himself  with  a  few 
glass  houses  under  which  he  may  trench 
and  make  a  soil  of  muck,  sods  and  compost, 
carting  away  the  contents  of  his  cellar  to 
repair  the  public  roads.  The  soil  being  se- 
lected, we  will  suppose  it  to  be  such  as  has 
brought  a  fair  crop  of  com  the  past  season ; 
good  com  land  is  generally  good  grape  land. 
Such  a  field  as  would  be  selected  for  an  ap- 
ple orchard  may  be  deemed  to  be  good  fo 
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ft  rineyard,  and  the  field  before  pkatiiig 
with  grapes  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  aa  for  an  orchard;  by  the  ordinaiy 
two-horse  plow  followed  with  a  subsoil  plow 
in  each  fUrrow,  the  latter  loosens  the  soil  so 
as  to  make  it  mellow  enough  for  the  roots 
of  young  trees  or  vines.  This  should  then 
be  manured  with  stable  manure  or  compost 
and  cross  plowed,  after  which  lay  out  the 
rows  either  east  and  west,  or  in  any  pther 
directions  which  may  be  most  convenient 
and  suit  the  situation  of  the  field  whatever 
the  course  of  the  rows  may  be  the  sun  will 
gain  access  to  them  all  during  the  day.  As 
the  land  occupied  is  estimated  by  the  acre 
and  not  by  the  square  foot,  that  is,  it  Is 
vineyard  land  and  not  city  lots,  we  insist 
that  the  rows  be  ten  feet  apart,  but  before 
deciding  on  the  rows  we  propose  to  reserve 
a  space  on  the  entire  outside  of  the  field  wide 
enough  to  drive  a  one  horse  cart  for  the 
convenience  of  carting-in  manure  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  will  save  the  expense 
of  planting  and  afterwards  rooting  out 
Tines  or  removing  trellises.  In  every  field 
of  five  acres  there  should  be  one  cross  road — 
a  cart  can  easily  go  up  and  down  the  rows 
at  pleasure.  After  the  rows  are  laid  out, 
set  the  plants  six  feet  fh>m  each  other,  plac- 
ing those  at  the  end  of  the  row  three  feet 
within  the  position  intended  for  the  outside 
posts.  We  assume  that  the  field  to  be  plant- 
ed has  one  square  comer  in  it.  In  this  cor- 
ner we  measure  off  ten  feet  from  each  fence 
parallel  to  it  and  thus  find  a  place  for  the 
first  row  and  for  the  outside  post  in  that 
row,  the  other  rows  are  easily  formed  and 
a  ten  foot  pole  supplies  the  place  of  transit 
instrument  and  surveyor's  chain.    An  aa- 


nstant  engineer  may  be  improvised  readily 
oat  of  a  boy^thabasket  of  pegs  previous- 
ly prepared  by  him  at  the  wood  jHle  witha 
hatchet,  and  now  we  are  ready  to  set  the 
plants ;  but  here  let  us  pause  and  inquire 
what  kind  of  plants  are  to  beset?    Are 
they  such  plants  as  Columella,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  advised  his  friend  to  set 
out,  cuUivoied  by  hinud/^  so  as  to  be  sure  the  j 
were  good  ?  or  are  they  such  as  have  been 
sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder  be- 
cause the  producer  thinks  them  nnfit  to  of- 
fer at  private  sale?    "Our  Method"  sup- 
poses that  none  but  the  very  best  healthy, 
vigorous  vines  be  set  in  our  vineyards  and 
that  what  we  lose  in  the  cost  of  good  vines 
is  returned  four-fold  in  the  saving  of  labor— 
the  gain  in  time  of  maturity — and  in  the 
excellence  of  our  vineyard  when  it  has  add- 
ed several  years  of  interest  to  the  original 
outlay,  and  when  "the  Inn  begins  to  re 
oeive."    If  we  are  to  set  out  poor  plants 
we  propose  to  drop  the  pen  and  draw  the 
curtain  over  the  rest  of  our  description.    It 
matters  little  how  they  are  set  and  bow 
they  are  cultivated.     Our  vineyardist  is 
destined  to  severe  toil  and  to  reap  disap- 
pointment, he  produces  only  a  puny  growth, 
his  vines  refuse  to  fruit  or  the  quality  is  in- 
ferior; the   canes  are  Without  vigor; rot 
and  mildew  ensue.      He   hopes  on,  tries 
again  and  gets  more  discouraged.    At  the 
end  of  six  years,  if  a  man  of  great  enei^gy, 
he  cuts  his  vines  to  the  ground  to  niake  a 
new  start  or  plows  up  his  land  to  plant  with 
corn,  sells  his  trellis  wire  for  20  per  cent,  of 
its  cost,  and  pronounces  grape  culture  a 
humbug. 


<■•»«» 


PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

T.    T.  S. 


Well  understood  as  it  may  be  by  pro- 
fessed pomologists,  or  even  by  good  garden- 
ers, yet  among  the  mass  who  phuit  trees  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  no  subject  which 
•o  closely  ^relates  to  their  interests,  that  is 


so  poorly  understood  or  the  study  of  which 
is  so  much  neglected  as  the  proper  manner 
and  use  of  pruning  fhait  trees. 

Those  who  distribute  trees  can  but  gain  a 
correct  idea  of  the  miserable  ignorance  of 
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all  that  pertyns  to  tree  growth,  which  pre- 
Ttikamong  the  dees  who moetlj  plant  trees. 
Thii  want  of  enlightemneBt  is  not  felt  alone 
bj  tboee  who  inhabit  the  western  wilds  or 
bj  our  backwoods  fiiimelv,  but  is  seen  eren 
in  those  who  dwell  in  cfbse  proximity  to 
that  great  centre  of  intelligence,  enterprise, 
ind  wealth,  New  York  City. 

A  ooapie  of  years  ago  I  attended  to  tho 
delireiy  of  something  over  ten  thousand 
fruit  trees  in  New  Jersey,  and  but  a  short 
difttnoe  from  New  York.  These  trees  were 
iold  to  a  laige  number  of  persons,  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  so  many  as  half  a  dozen 
of  the  men  who  came  and  paid  me  their 
money  lor  trees,  knew  how  to  go  home  and 
piut  tnd  care  for  them  properly.    So  far  as 
pomble,  I  would  giTO  to  each  one  particular 
directions  and  explanations.     I  would  say 
to  t  man  as  he  took  his  trees  and  Tines  : 
^  Neighbor,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  bundle  of  trees  ?"    His  answer  would 
be  m  ahncet   all   cases,    **Why,    I   am 
going  to  plant   them.*'    ^'Please   to   tell 
nte  just  how   you    are   going   to    plant 
tlwni r    «Well,  I  shan  dig  a  hole,  put  the 
rootB  in  and  throw  in  a  pail  of  water 
uri  fill  up  the  hole."    "  Well,  what  else  r» 
"Xotbing  — that's    enough,     ain't     it?" 
""Would  yon  not  shorten  in  some  of  that 
I'lxnrious  growth  of  limbs?"      "I  would 
^^  and  don't  see  the  need  of  it,  and  besides 
it  loob  foolish  to  pay  a  large  price  for  extra 
thrifty  trees  and  then  cut  the  limbs  back 
^  ipoU  the  looks  of  the  tree."    "Well, 
^r,  if  yon  want  an  early,  healthy,  rigorous 
?rnwtb,  you  must  cut  back  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  new  growth,  and  it  would  be  still 
^ttterifyoumadeittwo-thirds."  «*Can'tsee 
•Qv feuon  for  doing  such  a  thing ;  sometimes 
I  clip  off  the  end  a  little,  but  to  cut  back 
two  thirds  would  certainly  spoil  the  tree." 
^en  I  would  explain  to  him  the  principles 
▼bicb  gcyrem  tree  growth  by  saying :  "This 
t«*  bai  been  taken  from  its  natural  resting 
I  \^,  and  until  a  new  set  of  fibrous  roots 
^  formed  the  main  roots  are  not  able  to 
fomiih  but  a  Tery  small  quantity  of  sap 
fsr  the  tree  snd  its  learea  to  liye  on.    Now 
*^  will  suppose  that  this  tree  has  initspre- 
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sent  untrimmed  state  a  thousand  buds,  each 
one  of  these  buds  will  put  forth  a  leaf  and 
each  leaf  will  consume  its  portion  of  sap, 
but  the  roots  being  unable  to  supply  them 
with  anything  like  the  needful  quantity  of 
sap  they  take  what  they  can  furnish  to  sup- 
ply them  alone,  which  leaves  no  sap  to 
make  groteth  with,  and  until  the  tree  grows 
thd  roots  cannot  to  much  extent.  There- 
fore your  trees  drag  out  a  half-alire  exist- 
ence the  first  and  second  year,  or  die  out- 
right. But  reduce  those  thousand  leaves, 
by  pruning,  to  three  hundred  and  the  roots 
*are  able  to  support  the  call  made  on  them, 
make  some  limb  growth  beside,  and  your 
tree  lives  and  makes  more  growth  in  two 
seasons  than  it  otherwise  would  in  four. 
This  sounded  reasonable,  and  I  was  usually 
thanked  for  the  information,  of  which  they 
knew  nothing  before.  A  lai^  portion  of 
the  stock  consisted  of  dwarf  pears,  but  hard- 
ly a  man  ever  heard  that  dwarf  pears  need- 
ed to  be  pruned,  either  at  planting  or  any 
other  time.  Some  bought  of  dwarf  pears  a 
hundred  dollars  worth,  and  never  mistrusted 
that  they  needed  the  highest  kind  of  feed- 
ing and  the  most  severe  pruning  to  make 
them  productive,  healthy  and  vigorous,  but 
supposed  they  needed  the  same  general 
treatment  as  an  apple  or  cherry  tree. 

This  want  of  knowledge  does  not  pertain 
to  New  Jersey  alone,  but  is  as  widespread 
as  our  continent.  I  cite  the  above  instances 
merely  to  show  how  wanting  the  msss  are 
in  requisite  knowledge  in  this  particular 
branch,  and  even  so  near  a  great  city,  where 
people  are  supposed  to  be  more  advanced 
than  in  the  interior.  Go  where  you  will 
and  you  will  find  that  yearly,  immense 
quantities  of  trees  are  sent  through  the 
country,  planted,  and  cared  for  in  ignorance, 
or,  rather,  uncared  for  at  all,  and  die.  Thus 
vast  sums  of  money  are  spent  for  which  the 
spender  gets  no  return,  and  the  country  is 
deprived  and  delayed  in  receiving  the  Ihiit  it 
ought.  Public  as  well  as  private  interests 
are  madetosufier.  I  hope  it  is  not  the 
fkult,  though  I  fear  it  is,  of  some  tree  agents 
and  nurserymen  that  those  that  buy  their 
wares  are  not  more  Ailly  posted  how  to 
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tftke  care  of  them.  If  any  nuraerymaii  or 
tree  agent  who  Bells  a  tree  would  briefij 
explain  how  to  take  care  of  it,  great  indeed 
woold  be  the  good.  It  is  a  ehortsighted 
policy  that  deems,  that  the  more  trees  that 


die  the  greater  room  for  more:  tibe  rereiw 
is  true.  Can  there  not  be  a  more  genenl 
dissemination  of  those  simple  rules  which 
shall  teach  the  people  how  to  plant,  and 
prune,  and  care  for  their  fruit  trees  ? 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PARADISE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

BT  THK  AUTHOR  OF  '^LETTSRS   FROM  VNDSR   A  BRinOE. 
CONCLUDED. 


Touching  "  grounds."  The  first  impul- 
ses oP  taste  are  dangerous  to  follow,  no  less 
from  their  blindness  to  unforeseen  combina^ 
tions,  than  from  their  expensiyeness.  In 
placing  your  house  as  fiir  from  the  public 
road  as  possible  (and  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  dust  and  intrusion,  seems  at  first 
a  fttte  qua  non)  you  entail  upon  yourself  a 
yery  costly  appendage  in  the  shape  of  a  pri- 
vate road,  which  of  course  must  be  nicely 
gravelled  and  nicely  kept.  A  walk  or  drive, 
within  your  gate,  which  is  not  hard  and 
free  from  weeds,  is  as  objectionable  as  an 
untidy  white  dress  upon  a  lady,  and  as  she 
would  be  better  clad  in  russet,  your  road 
were  better  covered  with  grass.  I  may  as 
well  say  that  a  hundred  yards  of  gravel- 
walk,  properly  *^  scored,*^  weeded,  and 
rolled,  will  cost  five  dollars  a  month^a 
man's  labor  reckoned  at  the  present  usage. 
Now  no  person  for  whom  this  letter  is  writ- 
ten, can  afford  to  keep  more  than  one  man 
servant  for  "chores."  A  hundred  yards  of 
gravel-walk,  therefore,  employing  half  his 
time,  you  can  easily  calculate  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  remainder,  upon  the  fiower-^r- 
den,  kitchen-garden,  wood-shed,  stable,  and 
pig^pery.  (The  female  "help"  should  milk 
if  I  died  for  it !)  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
fifty  yards  from  the  road  is  far  enough,  and 
twenty  a  more  prudent  distance,  though,  in 
the  latter  case,  an  impervious  screen  of 
shrubbery  along  your  outer  fence  is  indis- 
pensable. 

The  matter  of  gravel-walks  embraces 
several  points  of  rural  comfort,  and,  to  do 
witliout  them,  you  must  have  no  young  la- 
dies In  your  acquaintance,  and  especially, 


no  young  gentlemen  from  the  dties.  It 
may  not  have  occurred  to  yon  in  your  mde- 
walk  life,  that  the  dew  Mis  in  the  country 
with  tolerable  regularity ;  and  that,  from 
sundown  to  ten  in  the  forenoon,  you  are  as 
much  insulated  in  a  cottage  surrounded 
with  high  grass,  as  on  a  rock  surrounded 
with  forty  fiithom  water,^shod  a  la  modt, 
I  mean.  People  talk  of  being  "  pent  up  in  a 
city,"  with  perhaps  twenty  miles  of  flagged 
sidewalk  extending  from  their  door-stone  I 
They  are  apt  to  draw  a  contrast,  &vorahle 
to  the  liberty  of  cities,  however,  if  they 
come  thinly  diod  to  the  country,  and  must 
either  wade  in  the  grass  or  stumble  through 
the  ruts  of  a  dusty  road.  If  you  wish  to 
see  bodies  acted  on  by  an  "  exhausted  re- 
ceiver," (giving  out  their  "airs"  of  course,) 
shut  up  your  young  city  friends  in  a  coun- 
try cottage,  by  the  compulsion  of  wet  grass 
and  muddy  highways.  Better  gravel  your 
whole  farm,  you  say.  But  having  reduced 
you  to  this  point  of  horror,  yoa  are  pre- 
pared to  listen  without  contempt,  while  I 
suggest  two  humble  succedanea. 

First:  On  receiving  intimation  of  a  prob- 
able visit  from  a  city  friend,  write  by  re- 
turn of  post  for  the  size  of  her  foot  (or  his,) 
Provide  immediately  a  pair  of  India-rubber 
shoes  of  the  corresponding  number,  and  on 
the  morning  after  your  friend's  arrival,  be 
ready  with  them  at  the  first  horrified  with- 
drawal of  the  damp  foot  from  the  gnss. 
Your  shoes  may  cost  you  a  dollar  a  pur, 
but  if  your  visitors  are  not  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  in  the  season,  it  is  a  saving  of 
fifty  per  cent,  at  least,  in  graveling  and 
weeding. 
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Or,  Seoond:  EndoBe  the  two  or  three 
acres  immedUtelj  about  jour  house  with  a 
ring  fence,  and  pasture  within  it  a  soiall 
flock  of  sheep.  They  are  clean  and  pictur- 
esque, (yaar  dog  should  be  taught  to  keep 
them  from  the  doors  and  porticoes,)  and  by 
feeding  down  the  grass  to  a  continual 
greensward,  they  give  the  dew  a  chance 
to  dry  off  early  and  enlaige  your  cottage 
"liberties"  to  the  extent  of  their  brows- 
ings, 

I  maj  ts  well  add,  by  the  way,  that  a 
walk  with  the  sod  simply  taken  off,  is,  in 
tliis  climate,  dry  enough,  except  for  an  hour 
or  tiro  after  a  heavy  rain ;  and  besides  the 
original  sanng  in  gravel,  it  is  kept  dean 
vitb  a  quarter  of  the  trouble.  A  weed  im- 
bedded in  stones  is  a  much  more  obstinate 
cwtomer  than  a  score  of  them  sliced  from 
tlie  smooth  ground.  At  any  rate,^out  with 
tbem!  A  neglected  walk  indicates  that 
wont  of  oountry  diseases,  a  mind  grown 
^bvenly  and  slip-slop!  Your  house  may 
go  unpainted,  and  your  dress,  (with  one  ex- 
ception) submit  to  the  course  of  events — 
^t  be  scrapaloiiB  in  the  whiteness  of  your 
^ioen,  tenacious  ^of  the  neatness  of  your 
gnrel-walks ;  and,  while  these  points  hold, 
yoa  are  at  a  redeemable  remove  from  the 
Wse,  (&tally  prone  and  easy,)  into  barba- 
riiQiaa  and  misanthropy. 

Before  I  oiter  upon  the  cultivation  of 
fnxmds,  let  me  lay  before  the  reader  my 
brorite  idea  of  a  cottage — not  a  cottage 
onie,  bat  a  cottage  insoncieuae^  if  I  may  coin 
*  phrase.  In  the  valley  of  Sweet  Waters, 
<n  the  banks  of  the  Barbyses,  there  stands 
a  small  pleasure  palace  of  the  Sultan,  which 
looks  as  if  it  was  dropped  into  the  green  lap 
of  satore,  like  a  jewel-ease  on  a  birth-day, 
with  neither  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
bestower,  nor  disturbance  on  the  part  of 
the  receirer.  From  the  balcony's  foot  on 
every  aide,  extends  an  unbroken  sod  to  the 
hnrizon.  Gigantic  trees  shadow  the  grass 
^  and  there,  and  an  enondons  marble 
^^  carved  in  imitation  of  a  sea-shell, 
tarns  the  nlver  Barbyses  in  a  curious  cas- 
<*de  over  its  Up ;  but  else,  it  is  all  Nature's 


lap,  with  its  bauble  zesting  in  velvet — ^no 
gardens,  no  fences,  no  walls,  no  shrubbe- 
ries— a  beautiful  valley  with  the  sky  rent- 
ing on  its  rim,  and  nothing  in  it  save  one 
fairy  palace.    The  simplicity  of  the  thing 
enchanted  me,  and,  in  all  my  yearnings  af- 
ter rural  seclusion,  this  vision  of  old  travel 
has,  more  or  less,  colored  my  fancy.    Tou 
see«what  I  mean,  with  half  an  eye.    Gar- 
dens are  beautiful,  shrubberies  ornamental, 
summer-houses  and  alleys,  and  gravelled 
paths,  all  delightful — ^but  they  are,  each  and 
all,  taxes — ^heavy  taxes  on  mind,  time,  and 
^^  dollar."   Perhaps  you  like  them.   Perhaps 
you  want  the  occupation.    But  gome  men  of 
small  means,  like  a  contemplative  idleness 
in  the  country.    Some  men's  Ume  never 
hangs  heavily  under  a  tree.    Some  men  like 
to  lock  their  doors  (or  to  be  at  liberty  to 
do  so,)  and  be  gone  for  a  month,  without 
dread  of  gardens  plundered,  flowers  trod 
down,  shrubs  browsed  off  by  cattle.    Some 
men  like  nothing  out  of  doors  but  that 
which  can  take  care  of  itself— the  side  of  a 
house  or  a  forest-tree,  or  an  old  horse  in  a 
pasture.    These  men,  too,  like  that  which 
is  beautiful,  and  for  such  I  draw  this  pic- 
ture of  the  cottage  i'immcieuse.    What  more 
simply  elegant  than  a  pretty  structure  in 
the  lap  of  a  green  dell !    What  more  con- 
venient I   What  so  economical !   Sheep  (we 
may  "return  to  muttons")  are  cheaper 
**  help"  than  men,  and  if  they  do  not  keep 
your  greensward  so  brightly  mown,  they 
crop  it  faithfully  and  turn  the  crop  to  bet- 
ter account.    The  only  rule  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence in  the  country,  is  to  make  no  "  im- 
provement" which  requires  more  attention 
than  the  making.    So— you  are  at  liberty 
to  take  your  wife  to  the  springs.    So — ^you** 
join  a  coterie  at  Niagara  at  a  letter's  warn- 
ing.   So — ^you  can  spend  a  winter  in  Italy 
without  leaving  half  your  income  to  servants 
who  keep  house  at  home.     So — you  can 
sleep  without  dread  of  hail-storms  on  your 
graperies  or  green-houses,  without  blunder- 
buss for  depredators  of  fruit,  without  dis- 
tress at  slugs,  cut-worms,  drouth,  or  breachy 
cattle.  Nature  is  prodigal  of  flowers,  grapes 
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are  cheaper  bought  than  nused,  frait  tdm, 
batter  idem  (thoagh  you  maj'nt  think  so,) 
and  as  ibr  amuBement — the  man  who  can 
not  find  it  between  driving,  fishing,  shoot- 


ing, strolling,  and  reading,  (to  saj  nothing 
of  less  selfish  pleasures,)  has  no  busineas  in 
the  country.    He  should  go  back  to  town. 


PEACH  TREES— PRUNING. 


Of  all  the  firuit  trees  there  is  no  one 
which  seems  to  meet  with  such  general 
neglect  in  proper  treatment  as  the  peach. 
Whether  this  proceeds  fh>m  ignorance,  in- 
difference, or  because  it  is  supposed  that 
the  peach  tree  can  take  care  of  itself,  we. 
leave  to  the  experience  of  our  readers.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fleu;t,  and  one  which  is 
cleariy  exhibited  in  almost  every  collection 
of  peach  trees  that  comes  under  our  obser- 
vation. There  are  exceptions,  it  is  true — 
exceptions  among  intelligent  and  careful 
fhiit  growers ;  but  these  exceptions  are,  as 
usual,  just  sufficient  to  prove  the  rule. 

The  most  common  complaint  against  the 
peach  is  that  of  being  short-lived^  and  it  is 
no  wonder.  The  only  marvel  is  that,  under 
the  treatment  it  gets,  it  continues  to  worry 
out  even  the  existence  it  does.  There  is 
no  sufficient  reason  why  this  should  be  so. 
We  can  remember  in  our  day,  peach  trees  of 
venerable  age,  yielding  good  and  luscious 
fruit  year  after  year  even  in  their  old  age, 
and  succumbing  at  last  only  when  nature 
could  hold  out  no  longer. 

How  different  from  the  peach  of  the 
present  day.  To  be  sure  there  are  more 
causes  now  op!brating  against  the  successful 
growth  of  the  peach  than  in  the  days  of 
which  we  speak ;  but,  even  all  things  con- 
sidered, there  is  not  the  success  there  ought 
to  be,  and  this  from  sheer  neglect. 

We  do  not  propose  in  the  present  article 
to  go  into  all  the  abuses  the  peach  is  sub- 
ject to,  but  simply  to  speak  of  one  particu- 
lar neglect,  because  now  is  the  proper  season 
to  attend  to  the  matter. 

One  of  the  chief  neglects  of  the  peach, 
and  a  very  vital  one  it  is,  we  consider  to  be 
neglect  of  the  proper  pruning  and  shaping 
of  the  tree.  * 


This  has  more  to  do  with  the  longevity 
of  the  tree  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  peach  tree  is  as  susceptible  of  tnin- 
ing  and  taking  a  comely  shape  as  any  other 
fruit  tree.  And  yet,  as  usually  seen,  it  is 
about  the  most  ungainly  and  ill-ehaped 
among  them  all.  Left  to  take  care  of  itself; 
it  usually  presents  among  fi-uit  trees  an  ap- 
pearance of  deformity  of  every  possible  kind 
and  description — either  a  crooked,  twisted 
tree,  with  an  unbalanced  top,  or  else  two 


Peach  tree  Itft  to  iM/. 
or  three  main  branches  springing  ih>m  the 
trunk  and  terminating  in  a  high  head,  which 
carries  all  the  foliage  and  all  the  fruit.  As 
a  consequence  of  this,  either  the  violence  of 
winds  or  the  weight  of  a  full  crop  breaks  off 
these  main  branches  at  the  trunk,  or  splits 
them  in  such  wise  that  an  ugly,  gum-exud- 
ing ulcer  is  generated,  and  this  process  goes 
on  until,  exhausted,  the  tree  languishes  and 
dies. 

All  this  may  be  avoided  by  careful  train- 
ing and  judicious  pruning.  Don't  be  afMd 
to  use  the  shears.  What  you  wuit  to  get 
is  a  compact  mass,  well-developed,  evenly- 
balanced  ;  one  over  which  a  lai*ge  crop  ma^i 
be  evenly  distributed  without  causing  an 
undue  strain  upon  any  one  part  of  th^ 
structure:    a  shape  which  will  proTo  a^ 
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eooDomy  in  respect  to  space,  as  affording 
the  greatest  possible  room  for  a  crop  within 
the  smallest  area. 

Do  you  ask  haw  this  is  to  be  done  t  We 
tnswer :  hj  what  is  known  as  the  shortening' 
iu  process.  Do  jon  inquire,  when  is  this  to 
be  done?  We  reply,  Now.  You  can't  do 
better  than  to  commence  immediately. 
The  process  is  to  go  oyer  the  whole  tree 
tad  clip  off  finom  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  the  last  year's  growth.  Yes,  all  that 
bright,  handsome  growth  of  young  wood, 
those  ruddy  stems,  are  to  be  clipped ;  some- 
irhAt  after  the  fiuthion  of  the  man  who  cuts 
your  hair,  you  must  go  oyer  the  whole  sur- 
fice,  clipping  off  at  least  one-half  of  the 
growth.  This  will  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  ige  of  the  tree :  if  young,  so  much  the 
better,  and  the  greater  need  of  pruning. 
Tou  haye  then  the  chance  of  making  a  well- 
shtped  and  long-liyed  tree.  Care  must  be 
exercised,  howerer,  in  the  modus  operandi. 
EndeaTor  to  cut  to  a  bud  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  stem;  this  will  giye,  when  the  next 
growth  starts,  a  prolongation  outwardly, 
and  preyent  the  tree  becoming  too  crowded 
in  the  centre,  or  interior  part.  ' 

If  you  neglect  this  precaution,  and  cut 
hsp-hazard,  you  will  haye  some  branches 
growing  ataigfat  upward  and  others  growing 
into  the  interior  of  the  structure,  which 


will  in  the  end  make  matters  worse  thAn  if 
you  left  the  tree  to  its  own  inclination. 


Peach  tree  properly  pruned, , 
Properly  pursued  and  you  will  secure  a  well- 
balanced  and  handsome-shaped  head  to  your 
tree,  whose  folikge,  when  in  leaf,  will  be  an 
object  of  decided  beauty.  The  late  Mr- 
Downing  attached  yery  great  importance  to* 
this  shortening-in  process,  and  the  reader, 
by  roferring  back  to  some  of  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  Horticulturist,  will  find 
valuable  instruction  from  him  in  all  these 
particulars. 

We  haye  confined  ourselyes  to  this  one 
point  in  the  present  article  because,  as  we 
haye  stated,  now  is  the  time  to  put  these 
principles  in  practice;  the  fiirther  caro  o^ 
the  tree,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to 
guard  against  injuries  from  other  sources i 
come  in  later  in  the  season,  and  such  in- 
struction as  may  be  necessary  may  be 
deferred  to  a  later  number. 


BLOODGOOD  PEAR. 


The  Bloodgood  is  the  highest  flayored  of 
ill  early  pears,  and  desenres  a  place  eyen 
in  the  smallest  garden.  It  was  named  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  haying  been  brought 
into  notice  about  1835,  by  the  late  James 
Bloodgood,  nurseryman.  Flushing,  L.  I. 
The  sort  was  brought  to  that  nursery  as  a 
new  yariety,  without  a  name  howeyer,  by 
K>me  person  on  Long  Island,  unknown  to 
Mr.  B.,  who  was  neyer  able  afterwards  to 
trace  its  history  further.  The  tree  is  rather 
ihort  jointed,  with   deep  reddish  brown 


wood,  grows  moderately  ftst,  and  bears 
early  and  regularly.  The  fruit,  like  that 
of  all  early  pears,  is  better  if  ripened  in  the 
house.  It  surpasses  eyery  European  yariety 
of  the  same  season,  and  together  with  the 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  another  natiye  sort, 
will  supplant  in  all  our  gardens  the  Jar- 
gonelle, and  all  inferior  early  pears. 

Fruit  of  medium  size,  turbinate,  inclining 
tooboyate,  thickening  yery  abruptly  into  the 
stalk.  Skin  yellow,  sprinkled  with  russet 
dots,  and  net-work  markings,  giying  it  a 
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rossettjlook  on  one  side.    Calyx  strong, 
open,  set  almost  without  depression.  Stalk 


obliquely    inserted,    without    depreailoii, 
short,  dark  brown,  fleshy  at  its  base.  Flesh 


Bloodgood  Pear. 

yellowish-white,  buttery  and  melting,  with    Ripe  fh>m  the  25th  of  July  to  the  10th  of 
a  rich,  sugary,  highly  aromatic  flavor.    The    August — Downing. 
thin  skin  haa  a  musky  perftune.  Core  small 


TO  MAKE  A  PLANT  PRODUCE  FRUIT  OR  FLOWERS. 

BT    B.   ATCaiGO. 


"  To  make  a  plant  produce  fruit  or  flow- 
ers, crowd  its  roots  and  starve  it,  and  it 
will  bear  itself  to  death.  To  preserve  its 
life,  give  it  fresh  space  and  fresh  soil  to 
form  new  roots  and  it  will  form  new  wood." 

This  corresponds  with  the  practice  of 


fbll  supply  of  sap.  They  were  the  conclud- 
ing remarks  of  a  very  successful  amateur, 
who  had  a  largo  ornamental  garden,  and 
green  house,  and  hot  house  In  beautiful 
condition,  and  managed  entirely  by  himself. 
I  expressed  my  admiration  of  the  crop  on  s 


dwarfing  trees  by  placing  them  on  stocks    lemon  tree.    The  owner  remarked :  ^^  This 
of  a  smaller  species  that  shall  not  afford  a    Is  only  a  medium  crop.    Last  year  it  was 
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moeh  lesB.  Next  year  it  will  be  much 
more.  Tlie  ye^t  after  it  wonld  also  be 
Urge  if  I  should  make  no  change.  But  af- 
ter next  year's  crop  I  shall  put  it  into  a 
Isi^r  box  with  half  an  inch  of  fresh  soil  at 
the  bottom  and  on  each  side,  and  that 
Kmall  addition  will  materially  reduce  the 
oext  crop.  But  it  is  necessary  to  do  this 
about  every  three  years  in  order  that  it  may 
form  new  roots. 

^^  That  tree  belonged  to  an  old  lady  in 
town  who  had  nursed  it  with  great  care  for 
many  years,  but  could  get  no  fruit.    She 


had  it  in  a  large  box,  and  every  year  gave 
it  fresh  soil.  She  was  afraid  that  she  would 
kill  it  if  she  should  follow  my  advice,  and 
sold  it  to  me.  I  immediately  cut  off  moat 
of  the  roots  and  put  it  into  this  small  box, 
and  you  see  the  consequence.  In  the  same 
manner  with  any  other  fruit,  or  with  roses 
or  any  other  flower,  if  you  wish  to  m^ake 
them  bear  you  must  starve  them." 

He  also  said  ifalkt  he  did  not  water  this 
lemon  tree  until  the  fruit  yielded  to  a  gen- 
tle pressure. 

Passaic^  N.  /.,  Dee.  20, 1864. 
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To  GoMTaniuToas  akd  Others Address  all  Communications,  for  the  Editorial  and 

paUishmg  departments,  to  Geo.  E.  &  F.  W.  Woodward,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  Horticulturist  for  1865.  We  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  opening 
Dombera  of  this  new  volume  as  an  evidence 
of  our  intention  to  keep  it  up  to  a  high 
standard,  each  succeeding  number  we  pro- 
poae  to  make  better  than  the  last,  and  we 
are  perfecting  our  plans  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble to  secure  the  best  talent  the  country 
affords,  on  all  subjects  relating  to  Horticul- 
ture and  kindred  arts. 

The  accomplished  author  of  "  my  Farm 
ofEdgewood"  will  furnish  an  illustrated 
article  each  alternate  month  during  the 
year,  and  the  author  of  ^'  Ten  acres  enough" 
will  write  for  each  number.  We  shall  endea- 
vor to  secure  the  aid  of  all  practical  writers 
throughout  the  country,  and  our  readers  are 
invited  at  all  times  to  comunicate  to  us  any 
soond  jmutical  facts  that  come  under  their 
observation.  Our  aim  is  to  make  the  Horti- 
culturist high  and  reliable  authority  and 
to  gire  purely  practical  information  on  all 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.  We  do  not  place 
much  value  on  the  best  written  ef»ays  that 
do  not  convey  practical  information. 


February — ^will  be  printed  on  heavy  calen- 
dered paper  and  elegantly  illustrated.  It 
covers  a  field  not  occupied  by  many  of  the 
valuable  publications  on  this  subject. 
Readers  of  the  Horticultu«ist  for  the 
past  few  years  will  find  here  collected  in 
convenient  form,  many  of  the  best  designs 
that  have  appeared  in  this  magazine,  the 
matter  accompanying  which  has  been  en- 
tirely re-written  for  this  publication.  The 
illustrated  article  on  the  construction  of 
balloon  frames  is  entirely  new  to  most  of 
our  readers,  and  worth  many  times  the 
price  of  the  book  to  all  who  contemplate 
the  erection  of  even  an  ordinary  out-build- 
ing. The  designs  given  are  mostly  for  low- 
priced  buildings,  churches,  cottages,  stables, 
ice-houses,  summer-houses,  school-houses, 
gates  (a  gp!«at  variety,)  fences,  ^.,  with 
thoK>ughly  practical  descriptions.  12mo. 
Price,  $1  50  post  paid  to  any  address. 
Qeo.  £.  &  F.  W.  Woodnrard,  authors  and 
publishers,  office  of  the  Horticulturist, 
37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Woodwards'   Countrt    Homes.  —  This 
work  will  be  published  about  the  25th 


Suspension  of  Clus  Rates. — ^All  sub- 
scribers to  the  Horticulturist  are  now  on 
an  equal  footing,  the  price  being  uniformly 
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TWO  IK>LLAM  PKR  ANNUM,  ftod  WO  intend 
all  ihall  receive  the  foil  yalue  6t  their 
money. 

New  eubecrtben  will  find  the  Tolumee 
for  1862, 1863,  1864  and  the  numbers  for 
1865,  a  profitable  and  desirable  inyestment. 
We  ufod  the  three  rolumee,  bound  and 
post  paid,  and  the  numbers  for  1865  for 
tcvEN  DOLLARS.  They  contain  above  1700 
royal  octavo  pages,  and  500  original  illus- 
trations. Send  us  a  postal  order  for  seven 
dollars,  and  by  return  mail  the  volumes 
will  be  received  in  prime  condition. 


Woodward's  Grapkries  a  Horticultu- 
ral BUILDINGS. — A  thoroughly  practical 
illustrated  work  on  this  subject,  being  the 
result  of  several  years  professional  practice 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  these  buil- 
dings, will  be  published  by  us  at  this  office 
on  or  before  the  let  of  April,  12mo.,  price 
$1.50  post  paid  to  any  address. 


VoLUMKs  roR  1853  and  1859  Wanted.^ 
Any  of  our  readers  having  these  volumes  to 
dispose  of  will  please  send  price  to  this  crf*- 
fioe.  We  are  prepared  to  buy  at  any  time 
back  volumes  and  back  sets  of  'the  Horti- 
culturist fiom  1846  to  1860,  inclusive. 
Parties  having  full  or  incomplete  sets  which 
they  would  like  to  dispose  of  for  cash,  or 
ezdiange  for  agricultural  and  horticultural 
books  or  new  subscriptions,  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  sending  list  and  the  lowest 
price.  We  buy  to  sell  again,  and  prices 
must  be  made  accordingly. 


Parties  who  subscribe  to  Hatfey**  Maga- 
f inland  the  Gardenerti*  Monthly  through  us, 
are  hereby  notified  that  the  publication  days 
of  these  Magazines  are  from  the  10th  to  the 
15th  of  the  month,  our  publication  day  be- 
ing the  Ist. 

We  consider  these  Magazines  to  be  sound, 
reliable,  permanent,  first  class  publications, 
and  in  any  case  of  failure  by  mail  or  from 
other  causes,  we  make  the  numbers  good. 
The  fact  that  we  are  the  New  York  agents 
of  these  publications  is  suflloient  evidence 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  us,  and  of  our 


opinion  of  those  publications  and  their  pro- 
prietors. Any  of  our  readers  subscribing 
for  any  publication  through  us,  have  our 
guarantee  for  the  entire  fulfilment  of  the 
subscription.  We  make  this  explanation 
in  answer  to  several  enquiries,  and  close  by 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
value  of  both  Hovey's  Magaxine,  and  the 
Gardeners*  Monthly.  We  send  them  with 
or  without  the  Horticulturist,  one  for 
$2  per  annum,  two  for  (|3  75,  the  three 
»5  60.  

A  New  Firm. — ^Messrs.  Fleming  ft  Da- 
vidson, the  well  known  seedsmen,  of  67 
Nassau  Street,  N.  T.,  have  dissolved  part- 
nership and  a  new  concern  has  been  formed 
under  the  firm  of  Henderson  &  Fleming, 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jeraey  City,  be- 
coming a  partner.  This  firm  is  composed 
of  practical  men;  they  understand  their 
business  thoroughly,  and  we  feel  confident 
that  all  orders  sent  them  will  be  faithfully 
and  promptly  filled,  and  that  the  articles 
they  send  will  prove  to  be  just  what  is  rep- 
resented. Our  distant  subscribers,  who 
order  seeds  by  mail  fiom  Messrs.  Hender- 
son &  Fleming,  can  rely  upon  getting  ss 
good  an  article  and  at  as  ressonsble  a  price 
as  by  a  personal  application. 

Grapes  at  Cincinnati. — Notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Teatman's  opinion  that  the  culture 
of  the  Grape  has  proved  a  fitilure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  thera  are  oth- 
ers who  yet  have  fkith  in  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Among  these  latter  may  be  named 
£.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  who 
informs  us  that  he  is  preparing  his  grounds 
on  the  Kentucky  hillside  to  plant,  this  com- 
ing spring,  16,000  vines.  The  varieties  that 
he  chooses — excluding,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
Catawba--are  as  follows:  6000  Delaware, 
3000  Norton's  Virginia,  2000  Concord,  4000 
Ives*  Seedling,  and  another  1000  divided 
among  some  twenty  varieties. — Ohio  Far- 


We  have  seen  a  very  delicate  light  wine, 
purporting  to  be  made  at  Ithaca,  on  the 
Cayuga  Lake,  firom  the  Black  Hamburgh 
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gn^e,  reared  in  the  open  air.  It  was  rery 
agreeably  flarored,  and  bad  the  color  of  the 
nther  paler  berries  of  the  grape  fh>ni  which 
it  wu  named.  It  was  said  that  the  vine- 
rard  from  which  it  is  produced  is  on  an  is- 
land in  the  lake.  We  haye  met  with  no 
account  of  this  wine,  or  of  the  out-door 
coltiTation  of  the  Hambuigh  grape  in  that 
quarter,  but  it  has  struck  us  that,  consider- 
ing the  high  price  which  Black  Hamburgh 
grapes  bear  in  the  market,  it  would  be 
more  profitable  for  the  cultivator  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  the  cluster  than  to  give 
himself  the  trouble  of  making  them  into 
wine,  superintending  its  fermentation,  and 
patting  it  into  bottles.  We  know,  of  a 
German  cultivator  of  American  grapes  on 
Long  Island,  who  is  exceedingly  anxious  to 
make  wine,  and  has  all  the  apparatus  for 
the  purpose,  but  who  finds,  when  the  sea- 
son comes,  that  grapes  bring  so  good  a 
price  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  htm  to 
mbt  the  temptation  of  taking  the  read/ 
cash  for  his  fruit. — N,  Y,  Evening  PobL 


Being  in  Cincinnati  upon  Saturday,  of 
course  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,,  where  I  met  a  goodly 
munber  of  the  firuit-men  of  that  place.  It 
appears  that  Thomas  Yeatman,  a  well  known 
grape  grower  of  that  region,  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  disparagement  of  Cincinnati 
u  a  grape  growing  region,  and  a  committee 
had  been  app(Mnted  to  set  the  matter  right. 
This  brought  out  a  spirited  discussion  as  to 
vl>ethcr  grape  growing  could  be  still  made 
profitable  there.  Of  course  the  oldvigne- 
Rns  were  piqued  by  Mr.  Yeatman^s  treason, 
and  will  take  the  field  in  defence  of  their 
ancient  renown.  I  took  occasion  to  give 
the  grape  mok  notice  that  the  Lake  Erie 
region  was  in  the  field,  and  that  unless  the 
CinonnaiSan^  bestired  themselves  in  this 
matter  we  should  eclipse  the  fiune  of  their 
rineyards.  John  S.  Mottier,  the  wine  king 
of  Cedar  Avenue,  promises  us  the  figures 
of  his  vintage  lor  1864,  which  he  thinks 
vill  show  a  healthy  sUte  of  aflairs  on  his 
side.  When  the  Committee  report  the 
state  of  the  gn^  bwiaeH  about  Cincinnati 


we  hope  to  give  the  results  to  the  readers 
of  the  Ohio  Farmer, 

After  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Wine  Grower's  Association;  the  long 
table  was  over  filled  with  tasters,  and  the 
wines  were  superb.  John  £.  Mottier — the 
old  wag,  had  placed  upon  the  table  a  suuple 
of  imported  Johannisberg,  which  cost  Q75 
a  dozen  and  a  sample  of  his  Delaware  vin- 
tage of  1864,  and  the  marks  of  all  the  tasters 
was  considerably  higher  for  the  young 
Delaware,  than  for  the  ripe  Johannisberg ! 
This  was  a  big  joke,  but  after  it  was  known 
what  we  had  been  tasting,  every  one  de- 
clared the  marking  was  right,  and  upon  my 
honor,  I  must  say  never  such  Delaware 
moistened  my  lips  before,  and  so  young. 
Mr.  Mottier  has>o]d  the  entire  vintage  of 
two  hundred  gallons  at  six  dollars' a  gallon. 
When  that  wine  gets  ripe* it  will  make  a 
sensation  among  wine  tasters.  If  Mottier 
had  driven  the  nail  before,  this  clinches  it, 
that  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  producers  of 
pure  native  wine — Ohio  FarrMf. 


Qkapk  ANn  Wins  Msn — Ohio  GaAPx 
ANO  WiNx  Qaowsas'  Associatioh. — The 
subscribers  urgently  request  all  persons  ill 
the  State  or  adjoining  districts,  interested 
in  the  growing  of  grapes  or  production  of 
wine,  to  meet  at  the  Oh4o  Farmer  Office,  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  on  the/rs<  Wednuda/ff 
of  Fdmiary  nexi^  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  or- 
ganize an  association  as  above  named. 

The  intention  is  to  hold  quarterly  meet- 
ings at  various  points  in  the  grape  districts 
for  examination  and  discussion  of  subjects 
pertaining  to  our  native  grapes  and  wines — 
and  to  make  an  exhibition  of  products  at 
the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Septem- 
ber. Those  who  may  be  unable  to  attend 
are  requested  to  send  us  their  names. 
Those  receiving  this  circular  will  please  re- 
ply at  once,  and  also  send  to  F.'  R.  Elliott, 
at  Cleveland,  a  list  of  all  persons  in  their 
neighborhood  interested  in  our  object. 
F.  R.  Elliott,  M.  B.  Bateham, 
J.  P.  Dakk,  Jno.  a.  Wardxx, 

Gxo.  Powxas,  John  SPALDiNOf 
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The  ffartiouUwiat. 


Geo.  W.  Campbell, 
J.  J.  Harrison, 

W.  A.  LiLLIB, 
D.  H.  BXCKWITH, 

S.  B.  Marshall, 
Geo.  M.  Beeler, 
R.  Buchanan, 
Ib^el  Hall. 


J.  P.  KiRTLAKD, 

J.  A.  Bratton, 
W.  P.  Greer, 
Alton  Pope, 
Chas.  Pease, 
Geo.  W.  Dean, 
J.  £.  Mottier, 


tamed  after  an  abseooe  of  aame  months  ia 
England  haying  pidced  up  some  novelties  in 
the  way  of  seeds,  &c.,  He  offers  them  for 
sale.    See  advertiong  oolumns: 


Fruit    Preserving    House Messrs. 

Nyce,  Shirk  &  Co.,  of  Indiana,  came  to 
Cleveland  last  season  and  erected  a  build- 
ing for  preserving  fruits  and  other  perish- 
able articles,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  &c., 
which  are  damaged  bj  exposure  to  the  com- 
mon atmosphere.  The  building  is  made 
with  double  walls,  like  an  ice-house,  the 
outer  casing  being  of  sheet  iron,  the  space 
between  the  walls  filled  in  with  shavingS) 
saw-dust,  &c.  The  storing  room  of  this 
building  is  of  the  capacity  of  holding  fifteen 
thousand  bushels  of  fruit,  which  is  placed 
on  shelves  in  tiers  and  ranges,  so  as  to  be 
readily  accessible  when  wanted.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  room  is  kept  dry  by  the 
use  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  absorb  the 
moisture,  and  it  is  passed  out  of  the  build- 
ing in  lead  pipes  fix>m  gutters  upon  the  floor. 
By  this  means  Mr.  Nyce  says  he  gets  rid  of 
decay  by  destroying  the  elements  which 
produce  or  snppqrt  decay.  Mr.  Nyce  has 
studied  this  principle  closely  for  years,  and 
is  ftilly  satisfied  that  his  theory  is  correct. 
This  building  is  now  stored  with  six  thou- 
sand bushels  of  apples,  seven  tons  of  Cataw- 
ba grapes,  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  toma- 
toes, and  a  large  quantity  of  butter  and 
eggs,  pumpkins,  &c  As  the  house  was  not 
ready  till  late  in  the  season,  the  proprietors 
were  not  able  to  get  it  entirely  filled  when 
the  time  came  for  closing  it  for  the  season. 
This  enterprise  is  deeply  interesting  to  all 
who  raise  and  would  preserve  our  fine 
fruits,  and  its  perfeibt  success  is  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for,  a  fact  which  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  announce  when  the  fruit  rooms  are 
opened  next  q>ring. — Ohio  Fartiur. 


Home  again.    Mr.  Daniel  Barker,  a  f^ 
quent  contributor  to  our  columns,  has  re- 


BOOKJS,  &c.,  RECEIVED. 

Wet  Days  at  Edgewood,  with  Old 
Farmers,  Old  Gardeners  and  Old  Pastorals. 
By  the  author  of  "My  Farm  of  Edgewood." 
New  York.  Charles  Scribner.  Price,  g2  00. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  writers  we  have, 
is  the  scholarly  farmer  of  "Edgewood.^ 
This  last  issue  is  the  result  of  a  vast  re- 
search among  writers  on  agricultural  matters 
fh>m  Hesiod  and  Homer  down  to  Loudon. 
It  adds  new  dignity  to  a  fitrmer's  life  to 
read  of  these  old  authors  and  scholars,  and 
the  attention  they  gave  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Rubbish  is  cast  aside  and  the  pages 
glisten  with  selected  gems. 

All  fiirmers  who  have  a  library,  (and  all 
ought  to  have ;)  all  country  gentlemen,  and 
those  who  appreciate  such  a  readable  and 
fascinating  writer,  will  find  this  book  a 
desirable  additi<m. 

New  Work  on  tbe  Obchaei)  House.— 
Cordon  Truning  of  Fruit  Trees  for  the  Or- 
c^ard  House  and  Open  Air.  By  T.  Collings 
Brehaut,  with  a  supplement,  containing 
remarks  on  cordon  training  of  the  pear ;  the 
cultivation  and  pruning  of  peach  trees  in 
pots ;  the  best  varieties  of  tnaita  for  pot- 
culture  ;  and  general  remarks  on  orchard- 
houses,  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  United 
SUtes.  By  C.  M.  Hovey,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  SocUty,  edi- 
tor of  Hovey's  Maganne  of  Horticulture 
and  author  of  Fruits  of  America.  One  vol- 
ume, octaro,  price,  91  25,  post-paid  to  anj 
address.  This  Tolume  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  laige  experience  of  Mr  Brehaut,  all 
the  information  needful  for  the  cultivator 
to  snooessfiilly  cultivate  the  peack  tree  in 
pots,  with  selections  of  the  best  fruits  adapt- 
ed to  the  orchard-house  and  potHmltnre. 
The  rapidly  increaatng  denumd  for  orchaidt- 
houses  and  information  on  orchard-house 
culture  calls  for  precisely  audi  a  work  as 
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this,  and  we  vn  glad  to  see  that  so  able  an 
ftatiior  has  taken  the  field.  Orchard-hoose 
cQlture  will  in  a  few  jeans  be  found  desira- 
We  on  places  of  rery  moderate  pretensions; 
and  in  &ct  the  cultivation  of  all  Tarieties  of 
fruit  usually  grown  under  ghiss  is  now  at- 
tncting  the  attention  of  the  masses.  Let 
the  public  understand  that  the  mystery  in 
which  such  things  have  been  kept  is  a 
swindle  of  their  intelligence,  and  that  the 
whole  art  is  one  of  perfect  simplicity  and 
&Bcin&tion;  then  these  luxuries  of  life  will 
become  more  abundant. 


Hbtort  of  thk  Agricultural  Asso- 
cunoM  or  New  York,  from  1791  to  1862. 
By  William  Baoon,  of  Richmond,  Mass. 

OoLEMAN*g  Rural  World,  and  Valley 
Farmer.  St  Louis,  Mo.  Vol.  18,  No.  1. 
Semi-monthly.  Two  dollars  per  annum. 
This  ii  the  Vallet  Farmer  in  a  new  dress, 
Uige  quarto  size,  good  paper,  and  fine  ty- 
pogTiphical  appearance,  and  has  all  the  evi- 
dences of  jHtJsperity  and  careful  editorship. 
Xow  that  Missouri  is  free,  and  its  rich  ag- 
ricultunl  treasures  open  to  all,  the  Valley 
Farmer  will  have  a  new  field  in  which  to 
extend  its  influence  and  reap  its  reward 
^iisaoan  naturally  has  all  the  elements  of 
in  agricultural  paradise  and  will  bear  a 
strong  introduction  to  the  attention  of  our 
westwani-bound  settlers,  and  the  immense 
("wann  of  emigrants  that  diuly  land  at  Gas- 
tie  Garden,  in  search  of  new  homes  and 
Qcw  enterprises. 

Kcw  ExoLAHD  Farmer.  Published  at 
B«ton,  by  R.  P.  Eaton  &  Co.,  weekly,  at 
S2  50  per  annum  in  adranoe.  Altera  sua- 
Pc^Qsioo  of  some  months  this  popular  Jour- 
nal reappears,  exhibiting  its  former  enter- 
pnse.  Th's  paper,  now  in  its  twentieth 
volume,  has  always  been  considered  a  stand- 
ard aheet,  and  its  disappearance  for  a  time 
»ai  generally  lamented.  The  usual  modes- 
tj  of  publishers  has  been  sorely  tried  by 
tbe  great  advance  in  paper  and  printers' 
lahor  and  materials,  but  we  know  of  no 
cue  in  which  a  redaction  in  size  was  made,  or 
an  increase  in  price  but  what  has  been  cheer- 
^ly  consented  to.     At  the  old  figures 


there  most  erentually  have  been  an  end  of 
all  publications.  Publish  a  first  rate  paper, 
magazine,  or  book,  ask  a  fair  return  for  the 
service,  and  the  public  are  even  more  liberal 
in  these  days  of  war  than  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace. 

Babbittonian  System  or  Penmanship. 
Published  by  Babbitt  &  Wilt,  Miami  €om. 
mercial  College,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

This  system  is  self-teaching,  with  full 
explanations,  copies,  &c.,  is  so  well  arranged 
that  one  desirous  of  learning  can  soon  ac- 
quire the  whole  mystery  without  the  aid  of 
a  teacher.  It  is  sent  by  mail,  post  paid,  to 
any  address,  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 
After  a  thorough  examination  of  this  sys- 
tem, we  find  ourselves  unconsciously  writing 
a  better  hand  than  has  hitherto  been  our 
practice. 

Act  of  Incorporation,  and  By-Laws 
OF  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society.  Instituted  1827;  incorporated 
1831.-i-We  are  indebted  to  one  of  the  active 
members  of  this  Society  for  the  following, 
and  should  be  glad  at  all  times  to  receive  a 
synopsis  of  such  proceedings  of  the  Society 
as  are  of  general  interest.  The  Society  meet 
at  their  new  Horticultural  Hall,  southwest 
comer  of  Broad  and  Walnut  Streets,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

'*  The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society 
is  the  oldest  existing  one  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  instituted  in  1827. 
During  the  period  which  has  since  elapsed,  it 
has  enrolled  over  two  thousand  names  on  its 
list  of  contributing  and  honorary  members, 
comprising  many  of  our  most  distinguisl^ed 
citizens.  It  has  held  monthly  and  annual 
exhibitions  and  displays  of  horticultural 
products ;  some  of  which  have  never  been 
equalled  in  this  country  in  extent,  magnifi* 
cenoe  and  patronage.  It  has  distributed, 
in  premiums,  over  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
to  all  classes  of  contributon,  aAd  has  been 
the  medium  of  introducing  many  new  van-* 
eties  and  species  of  plants,  finits  and  vege- 
tables that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
unknown  to  the  general  public.  Its  largo 
and  valuable  library,  the  most  extensive  of 
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its  kind  in  this  ouiutiy,  has  been  the  meftM 
of  difisemiDAting  a  vast  deal,  not  only  of 
Horticultural  knowledge,  but  of  information 
on  other  kindred  topicB  of  natund  science. 
The  social  intercourse  of  its  members,  also, 
has  served  to  diffuse  a  more  correct  taste 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  than  had 
formerly  prevailed. 

"In  order  to  extend  still  more  widely  its 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  to  offer  to  its 
members  a  convenient  and  attractive  place 
of  meeting,  the  Society  have  leased  the 
large  hall,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Wal- 
nut and  Broad  Streets ;  a  stately  and  com- 
modious room,  centrally  situated,  well 
lighted,  and  amply  spacious  for  all  its 
monthly  displays.  The  Library  will  here 
be  readily  accessible  to  every  member,  one 
night  in  each  week,  and  the  reading  tables 
will  be  provided  with  the  leading  horticul- 
tural papera  of  the  day. 

"The  Hall  will  be  open  every  Tuesday 
evening  throughout  the  year.  The  fint 
Tuesday  evening  of  each  month  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  horticultural  top- 
ics of  current  interest;  the  second  to  the 
monthly  display  of  fruits,  flowers,  vegeta- 
bles, designs,  &c.;  the  third,  to  the  stated 
business  meetings;  and  the  fourth  and 
fifth,  to  informal  conversational  meetings, 
the  reading  of  periodicals  and  social  inter- 
ooune. 

"The  discussion  of  horticultural  subjects 
on  one  stated  evening  of  each  month,  is  a 
new  feature  in  the  transactions  of  the  Soci- 
ety, and  it  is  believed,  has  added  much  to 
its  attractiveness  and  usefulness.  \ 

"While  the  other  privileges  of  the  Society 
are  confined  to  members,  the  competition 
Ibr  premiums  is  open  to  dlL  It  is  hoped 
that  the  liberal  action  of  the  Society,  in 
this  respect,  and  the  varied  and  useful  cha- 
racter ot  its  meetii^  and  discussions,  will 
induce  all  its  contributors,  visitors  and 
friends,  to  become  members,  and  aid  in  in- 
creasing its  usefulness  to  the  community. 

"The  price  of  annual  membenhip  is  three 
dollars;  of  life  membership,  twenty-five 
dollars,  which  entitle  to  one  member's  and 


two  ladies*  tickets  of  admission  to  every 
meeting  and  monthly  display,  also  to  the 
free  use  of  the  library,  both  at  the  hsU 
and  at  home,  privileges  which  are  i  ridi 
equivalent  for  the  small  contribution  requi- 
red. 

"Persons  desirons  of  becoming  members, 
can  do  so  on  application  to  the  Collector,  or 
to  any  ofiScer  or  member  of  the  Society, 
one  month  prior  to  admission." 


Vice's  Illustrated  Catalogue  or 
Seeds,  and  Guide  to  the  Flower  Gai- 
DEN,  for  spring  of  1865.  Containing  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  the  leading  floral  tre«J- 
ures  of  the  world,  with  plain  and  full  direc- 
tions for  sowing  seed,  transplanting  and 
after  culture,  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings  and  two  colored  plates.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  catalogues  that 
has  come  under  our  notice,  and  is  evidence 
of  the  energy  and  business  talent  of  Mr. 
Vick.  The  most  successful  men  are  those 
who  deal  in  first  class  articles,  and  advertise 
them  in  a  liberal  manner.  This  catai(^e 
is  sent,  post-paid,  for  ten  cents,  and  Mr. 
Tick's  regular  customers  receive  it  free. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Treei^  Shrubs,  Vines,  Boses,  and 
Oreen-House  Plants,  cultivated  and  for  sale 
at  W.  L.  Ferris'  Oakland  Nursery,  Throg's 
Neck,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York.  1864 
and  1865. 


Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  PUnts, 
for  sale  by  F.  Trowbridge,  MUford,  Conn. 


Transactions  of  tho  Hampshire,  Franklin 
and  Hampden  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
year  1864.  Forty-sixth  annual  report. 


President's  Opening  Address,  Illinois 
State  Fair,  Decatur,  1864.  By  William  E 
Van  £pps.  President  Illincns  State  Agricol 
toral  Society. 
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Venurn^  Oneida  Cb.,  N.  F.,  Jan.  9, 1865. 
Gto.  B.  &  F.  W.  Woodward,  37  Park 
Row,  N.  Y. 

Gtntlmen:^  ♦  *  *  •  *  ♦ 
From  my  eurly  boyhood  I  have  had  a  pas- 
aooate  love  for  the  growing  and  tending  of 
froiti  and  flowen,  and  it  seems  as  if  every 
jear  added  to  my  passion  for  these  things, 
and  I  think  I  can  truly  and  safely  say  that 
bot  few  have  so  great  a  love  for  a  tree,  a 
shmb,  or  a  plant ;  and  L  have  long  looked 
forward  for  the  time  when  I  could  build 
my  home  in  the  country,  where  I  should 
hire  room  to  gather  my  floral  friends 
aroond  me,  and  become  surfeited  with  those 
fruits  Qod  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  up- 
on as :  in  (act,  build  up  a  home  in  which  I 
oould  feel  happy  and  contented. 

I  haTe  just  been  reading  ^*Ten  Acres 
Enough,'^  and  the  perusal  has  but  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  It  almost  made  me  for-  * 
get  my  present  position,  and  transported 
me  to  the  beauties  and  happiness  of  the  au- 
thor's home;  and  now  the  question  comes 
op,  Why  cannot  I  go  and  do  like  him?  as  I 
take  it  from  his  book,  there  is  still  room. 
But  I  am  a  comparative  stranger  in  New 
Jersey,  only  I  know  it  has  been  the  ridi- 
cule of  other  states,  and  represented  as  al- 
most a  sandy  waste;  but  its  climate  I  have 
always  supposed  to  be  fine,  and  much  more 
mild  than  central  New  York.  Am  I  right 
in  regard  to  its  climate,  and  has  its  soil 
been  groesly  misrepresented  ?  In  your  opin' 
ion,  can  the  growing  of  fruit  be  made  profi- 
table, if  properly  conducted  ?  Are  desirable 
Unds  in  desirable  locations  still  to  be 
bought  there  at  reasonable  prices?  What 
Kction  of  the  State  is  the  best  for  the  ob- 
ject I  am  writing  about,  good  society  ii^ 
duded? 

Now,  as  yon  understand  something  of  my 
feelingi,  and  supposing  I  had  a  capital  of 
from  $2,000  to  $10,000,  what  counsel  would 
you  give  7    Youn  truly, 

L.  A.  QanwoLD. 

Tbs&«  Is  an  old  proverb  something  like 


this  '*  that  boys  throw  stones  at  fruit  trees.** 
New  Jersey  stands  among  her  envious  si»* 
ten,  a  tree  with  golden  fhut,  and  gracefully 
receives  the  ridicule  and  deep  rooted  pre* 
judioee  so  industriously  exercised  and 
cherished  against  her;  silly  prejudices  that 
have  existed  and  increased  from  generation 
to  generation  from  the  earliest  settlement 
of  th^  country. 

You  are  right  in  regard  to  its  climate, 
and  its  soil  hssbeen  grossly  misrepresentsd^ 
the  Northern  half  of  the  state  with  which 
we  are&miliar,  is  as  fiur  from  a  sandy  waste  as 
the  Qenessee  valley,  and  there  are  many 
counties  that  are  unsurpassed  in  the  fertili- 
ty and  beauty  of  the  land  by  any  section 
this  side  of  the  Prairie  States.  In  our  opi- 
nion Fruit  growing  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion and  every  agricultural  purauit  properly 
conducted  can  be  made  very  profitable,  all 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  being  accessible  to  the 
two  great  markets  on  this  continent.  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Desirable  lands 
in  desi.-able  locations  can  be  had  at  reason- 
able prices,  say  from  eighty  tooUe  himdred 
dollars  per  acre,  in  Greenbacks,  for  good 
farming  lands,  improved,  and  .within  two 
hours  travel  of  New  York,  fiu^cy  sites  near 
depots  command  higher  figures.  We  paid 
$300  per  acre  for  our  own  farm,  30  acres, 
ten  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  close  by  the 
first  depot  on  the  Erie  Railway,  our  business 
hours  in  New  York  are  firom  9  to  5  and  we 
can  go  from  our  library  table  to  our  office 
desk  and  vice  versa  (fourteen  times  daily) 
in  45  min.  in  summer,  and  55  minutes  in 
winter.  The  southern  part  of  New  Jersey 
we  are  not  familiar  with,  but  we  are  con- 
templating a  '^  raid''  in  Strawberry  time  to 
Burlington  and  thence  down,  among  the 
new  'settlements,  if  our  friends  in  that  vici- 
nity will  show  us  the  way  out  in  time  for 
publication  day. 

The  best  counsel  we  can  give  you  is  to 
come  down  and  look  the  state  over,  see  for 
yourself,  we  think  you  will  be  well  treated. 
Eds.) 
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Sandt  Hook,  Furfield  Oa,  Conn. 
Sanitary  14/A,  1865. 
Mc88E8.Woodwihd:  What,inyouropin- 
ion,  18  the  best  exposure  for  orchards,  par- 
ticularly apple  and  pear  orcharda,  (the  lat* 
ter  containing  both  standards  and  dwarfii)? 
For  the  gmpe  a  southwestern  ezpoeure  is 
recommended  as  generallj  preferable,  but  I 
think  I  have  seen  a  northern  ezpoeure  spo- 
ken favorablj  of,  for  the  apple  in  particu* 
lar;  as  a  warm  spell  in  the  early  spring 
would  prematurely  start  the  buds,  to  be 
nipped  by  a  cold  spell  afterwards.  If  you 
can  answer  this  question,  about  the  apple 
and  pear  in  the  columns  of  the  Horticul- 
turist, it  may  benefit  seyeiml  of  your  sub- 
scribers, and  particularly  one  young  in  life, 
who  has  just  commenced  Horticultural  pur- 
suits.       Youra, 

S.  N.  Bekrs. 

In  your  latitude  we  should  prefer  a  south- 
ern exposure  for  an  orchard.  Such  an  ex- 
posure would  prolong  the  season  and  ena- 
ble the  wood  to  ripen  better  than  with  a 
northern  aspect.  South  of  this,  north  hill 
sides  would  be  preferable. 


Buffalo^  Jan.  12, 1865. 
Messrs.  Gcb.  E.  k  F.  W.  Woodward: 

On  reading  the  construction  of  the  model 
Suburban  Cottage  in  the  January  number, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  you,  whether  the 
construction  of  such  a  wall  could  be  made 
by  laying  up  the  slats  so  as  to  leave  one,  or 
even  two  inches  of  space  between  them,  and 
have  that  space  filled  up  with  coarse  gravel 
mortar,  while  laying  up  the  slats  ? 

Could  such  a  wall  be  made  as  cheap, 
or  cheaper,  as  all  slats,  so  as  to  answer  for 
out-buildings  or  bams,  where  the  gravel 
would  be  on  the  spot  ? 

If  these  questions  would  not  be  objec- 
tionable to  be  answered  in  the  Horticul- 
turist, it  would  oblige  at  least  one  sub- 
scriber. G.  Z. 

The  slats  can  be  laid  one  or  two  inches 
apart  and  filled  in  with  mortar,  and  would 
save  some  in  the  expense. 

We  think  the  best  manner  of  making  a 


cheap  wall,  is  to  oonstmct  a  light  8kelet<» 
balloon  frame,  and  fill  in  with  groat  snd 
gravel,  thus  making  a  gravel  wall,  with  the 
addition  of  comer  posts,  door  and  window 
posts,  and  in  wide  spaces  between  windows^ 
one  or  two  perpendicular  studs  may  be  in- 
troduced; the  side  girths  and  plates  at> 
tached  to  these  give  firm  bearings  for  floors 
and  rafters,  and  knit  the  walls  fimlj 
together.  The  expense  is  not  much  greater 
than  a  simple  gravel  waU,  as  the  skeleton 
irame  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  erection  as 
a  guide  to  the  mortar  work.  For  i  fall 
account  of  the  manner  of  constructing  bal- 
loon frames,  illustrated,  see  Tucker's  Aura- 
al  Register  for  1862;  price,  30  cents,  post- 
paid. The  balloon  frame  for  all  classes  of 
buildings  is  stronger  and  forty  per  cmt 
cheaper  than  any  other  manner  of  framing. 
We  have  built  many  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive houses  in  the  country  in  this  man- 
ner. The  challenge  in  the  Annual  Begis- 
ter  to  all  mechanics  and  practical  men  in 
the  country,  to  prove  the  contrary  of  tbe 
above  assertion,  has  not  yet  been  taken  up. 
A  mechanic  who  would  erect  a  building 
at  the  West  in  the  heavy  timber,  mortice 
and  tenon  style,  would  be  voted  ^a  fossil, 
and  find  his  occupation  gone — old  fogy  ideas 
in  architecture,  as  welt  as  in  agricolture, 
being  unpopular  there. 

HtUchhuan&atiim,  Ey.  C.RR^\ 
/ai».  2, 1865.  S 
Gents. — Enclosed  find  two  dollars.  Send 
to  my  address  the  Horticulturist  for 
1865,  and  turn  M  the  unemployed  German 
emigrants  around  you  in  this  direction.  We 
can  give  them  all  employment  on  Boarbon 
lands,  good  homes  on  productive  soil,  with 
every  prospect  of  their  comfort  for  the  ft»- 
ture.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  guer- 
illa parties  where  you  are  not  in  possession 
of  a  good  horse.    Respectfully, 

Waf.  KcNNKT,  M.D. 

CatakUlj  Dec.  16,  '6i 
MxssRs.  Gro.  £.  &  F.  W.  Woodward  : 

Drar  Sirs — ^Your  note  in  regard  to  th^ 
Jonathan  apples  was  duly  received. 
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The  more  I  see  of  the  Jonathan  the  more 
I  am  impretsed  with  ite  superiority.  It 
combines  more  good  qaSlities  than  any 
other  apple  I  know  of.  In  the  first  place 
(although  rather  a  slow  grower,)  the  tree 
will  bear  very  young.  Grafted  on^  an  old 
tree  the  third  year  will  produce  a  good  crop. 
ItJ!  extreme  beauty  is  only  surpassed  by  its 
excellent  flavor.  Although  a  tender  apple, 
its  keeping  qualities  are  the  best.  It  is 
good  for  table  use  now,  and,  if  properly 
packed,  will  keep  unimpaired  until  March. 
A  few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  clear  out 
mr  cellar  preparatory  to  getting  in  the  fall 
crops,  when  in  a  barrel  I  foimd  three  Jona- 
than apples  which  had  been  there  a  year 
(although  somewhat  shriveled)  perfectly 
sound. 

If  there  is  a  ianlt  about  the  Jonathan  it 
is  that  it  bears  too  full  crops.  My  trees 
in  many  cases  have  been  badly  broken. 
This  fall  they  presented  a  most  beautiful 
Mght,  loaded  to  breaking  with  their  brilliant 
fruit  The  low  habit  of  the  tree  is  also  a 
great  advantage  on  account  of  winds,  and 
also  renders  them  comparatively  an  easy 
tpple  to  gather. 

Lastly,  as  a  market  fruit  it  is  unsurpassed. 
My  salesman  has  not  for  the  last  five  years 
sold  them  less  than  four  dollars  per  barrel, 
and  this  year  he  gets  ten  dollars  (always 
from  two  to  four  dollars  more  than  Spi  tzen- 
hei^  or  Greenings.)  I  prophesy  for  this 
kind  a  wide  popularity,  not  only  with  the 
consumers,  who  are  governed  by  appearance 
and  UuU^  but  also  with  fruit  growers,  who 
al?ray8  like  to  raise  those  kinds  which  are 
sure  to  produce  well  and  regularly. 

I  have  seveiml  Jonathan  trees  that  this 
vear  netted  me  dear  profits  fix>m  forty  to 
sixty  dollars  each.    Most  truly  yours, 

Theo.  a.  Cole. 


Cleveland^  22d  Decmber^  1864. 
Gbxtlbmkn  : — ^Toun  of  Sept.  8,  relative 
to  notice  of  Grape  Show  was  duly  received. 
I  regretted  you  had  no  notice  of  it,  as  the 
show  was  my  own  individual  efibrt,  and 
although  it  was  a  success  so  fiu*  as  varieties 
on  exbibitiofi  could  make  it  so,  yet  to  my 
pocket  it  was  not  complimentary.    The  ad- 


interim  Committee  of  our  State  Pomolo- 
gical  Society,  however,  met  there  at  the 
time,  and  held  discussions  (open  to  all)  on 
varieties,  Ac,  &c.  All  of  which  will  in  due 
time  appear  in  the  Transactions. 

The  Grape  Subject  is  a  very  important 
one  to  Ohio  and  especially  to  the  border  of 
Lake  Erie.  There  are  now  at  the  least 
calculation  4,000  acres  in  vineyard  on  the 
shore  and  islands,  and  individuals  are  making 
calculations  to  plant  largely  the  coming 
spring.  Companies  are  also  forming  and 
preparing  to  plant  in  tracts  of  200,  300  and 
400  acres  each,  at  the  rate  of  say  30  to  50 
acres  each  yearly.  Individual  vineyards 
hereabouts,  have  tliis  year  paid  their  owners 
in  fruit  alone  over  $1500  per  acre,  and  as 
the  supply  increases  so  also  the  demand. 
I  am  now  getting  out  a  circular  calling  for 
a  meeting  at  Cleveland  on  the  1st  of  Feb. 
or  thereabouts,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
State  Grape  and  Wine  Growers  Association, 
to  hold  quarterly  meetings  at  different 
points,  for  the  discussion  of  soils,  pruning, 
&c.,  and  annually  a  8hf)W  of  Grapes  and 
wines  for  comparison,  &c. 

We  are  but  Just  learaing  of  the  wants  of 
our  native  grapes,  and  all  the  old  routine 
plans  of  pruning  tide  Mead,  Grant  &  Co., 
are  useless  in  vineyards  of  Catawba,  Con- 
cord, Norton's  Virginia,  &c.  Again  all  old 
stereotype  ideas  of  having  limestone  soil,  or 
wanting  that,  preparing  it  18  to  24  in.  deep 
and  dressing  heavily  with  lime  etc.,  have 
got  to  be  looked  over  with  leather  specta- 
cles, for  many  of  our  best  grown  grapes  this 
and  past  years  have  been  on  soils  where 
hardly  a  trace  of  lime  can  be  found  and 
where  no  such  preparation  has  ever  been 
had.  Animal  manures  are  all  bosh  except 
to  create  long  straggling  growth  of  puny 
wood,  keeping  the  vine  growing  so  late  that 
one  fourth  of  the  wood  is  green  on  approach 
of  severe  iVost,  while  not  one  bud  in  ten  is 
well  matured. 

I  expect  to  see  great  changes  in  ideas 
respecting  grape  culture,  soils  requisite, 
Ac,  Ac,  during  the  next  ten  years. 

When  you  are  telling  your  readers  about 
peach  tree  boreps  JEgtria  exUioM^  say  that 
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at  tmj  time  before  the  bnde  swell  In  Spring, 
if  they  will  take  away  the  soil,  baring  the 
crown  and  upper  roots,  clean  out  the  gmba 
and  then  swab  all  over,  and  6  inches  to  a  foot 
up  on  the  body  with  coal  tar,  no  boren 
will  attack  the  tree  for  two  years  to 
come.  The  work  howerer  must  be  done 
while  the  tree  is  in  its  dormant  state  or 
the  coal  tar  will  destroy  it. 
Yours  Ac,  F.  R.  Elliott. 

IFarsair,  J//,  /on.  6, 1865. 

Messrs.  Woodward  :^The  January  No. 
of  the  IIoRTicuLTURisT  csmc  yesterday. 
I  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  for  I  had 
been  lead  to  believe  that  it  would  be  of  no 
▼alue  in  future — at  least,  have  been  assured 
that  such  would  be  the  case,  by  persons  with 
whom  I  have  done  business — ^persons  living 
in  New  York  State.  I  have  taken  it  for  two 
years,  and  can  safely  say  that,  to  my  mind, 
this  is  a  far  mperior  number  to  any  of  the 
others. 

On  my  sandy  southnside  hilts,  my  Cataw- 
ba vines  produce  better  fruit  and  two  weeks 
earlier  than  any  other  vines  in  this  town 
Will  it  pay  me  to  ship  the  fruit  to  eastern 
cities  for  sale,  provided  I  grow  fruit  of  ex- 
tra quality?  What  could  I  usually  get 
per  pound  for  Catawba,  Diana,  Delaware, 
lona  and  Allen's  Hybrid  grapes — ^very  fine  ? 
Where  is  my  best  market ;  or  will  it  pay 
better  to  make  wine?        Chas.  J.  May. 

We  give  below  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail prices  from  two  well  known  reliable 
New  York  dealers  in  grapes.  Catawba 
Grapes  at  20  cents  per  pound  and  Wine  at 
three  dollars  per  gallon  nett  prices,  would 
yield  about  the  same  profit,  but  as  fruit  is 
shipped  at  a  risk,  being  perishable,  &c  Wine 
would  be  most  preferable  in  your  locality ; 
we  would  decide  in  your  case  to  make  wine 
and  not  rely  on  the  New  York  market  for 
■ales  of  fruit.  The  Diana  being  a  good 
market  grape,  a  good  keeper,  &c,  would  pay 
well  at  111.50  per  pound,  even  if  it  possess- 
ed all  the  &u]ts  of  its  parent.  This  would 
pay  for  rot,  mildew,  and  an  occasional  worth- 
less crop.  If  the  CaUwba  does  well  with 
you,  Diana  will  probably  do  better.    The 


lona  and  AUen*s  Hybrid  Grapes  are  not 
yet  known  in  this  market.  That  is,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  boy  them  nor  find  a 
dealer  who  has  had  them. 

New  York;  Jan.  21, 1865. 
Gro.  K.  a  p.  W.  Woodward. 

Gentlemen — No  trouble  to  answer  your 
questions.  I  will  give  you  a  complete  de- 
tail from  my  books. 

I  will  commence  with  Concord.  The 
first  I  received  was  September  8th,  and 
they  sold  for  50  cents.  The  next  week 
they  fell  to  20  cents  and  continued  at  that 
price  to  October  8th,  when  they  fell  to  15 
cents,  and  sold  at  that  to  November  12th, 
when  they  advanced  to  20  cents  and  gra> 
dually  disappeared  from  maricet  the  last  of 
the  month.  These  were  the  wholesale 
prices,  the  general  retail  price  was  ten  cents 
advance  on  these.  The  first  Delaware  re- 
ceived September  10th  sold  at  75  cents, 
the  next  week  they  fell  to  50  cents  a  pound, 
the  next  week  to  40  cents,  the  next  week, 
Sept.  28th,  25  cents  a  pound.  Oct.  8th,  20 
cents.  There  has  only  been  a  few  lots  in 
since  they  have  been  sold  from  20  to  25 
cents.    They  would  bring  35  cents  to-day. 

Catawba  Grapes  have  sold  from  20 
to  25  cents  a  pound  the  Isst  season,  up  to 
the  holidi^s.  They  are  bringing  30  cents 
now  in  good  order.  Diana's  opened  at 
$1  50  and  fell  ofi*  to  35  cents  in  August. 
There  are  few  in  now,  wholesaling  at  $1  50. 

1  have  Catawba  Grapes  from  j^i^gust 
to  March. 

I  have  given  you  above  the  prices  of  first 
quality.-Respectfully,-JosiAH  Oajlfrktxr. 

W.  Jb  C.  Smfth,  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers  in  foreign  and  domestic  fruits,  152 
BroadMfay^  N.  Y.,  give  us  the  following  in 
black  and  white,  as  retail  rates  during  the 
fkll  season,  1864:  they  have  no  grapes  on 
hand  at  this  time,  Januaiy  18th. 
Concord,  per  pound,         40  cts. 

Delaware,  '*  40    ** 

CaUwba,  ««         30  to  40    «« 

Diana,  "  40    •* 

Rebecca,  <'  40    «« 

Isabella,  ^«        20  to  25    ^« 

Hartford  Prolific,  had  none. 


HITCHIIMCS' 

PATENT   BOILERS, 

AND  IMPBOV£D 

HOT  WATER  APPARATUS. 


TOB  WABMINO  AND  VSNTIIiATINa 

GREEN-HOUSES 

GRAPERIES, 

CONSERVATORIES, 

FOBCINO  FITS, 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

DWELUXGS, 
SCHOOLS,  ETC.,  ETC, 


BOILERS  FOR 
nEATINO  WATER 


rif.  1. 


^BathSy  Laundries, 
XTO^  Era 


Fig.  9. 


HITCHINOS  &  CO.,  248  Canal  St.,  New  York,  near  Centre  St 

•  yats  illustrate  the  general  appoaranoe  of  the  Boilers.  They  are  Simple.  Oompaot,  and 
6.  and  are  uneqnaled  for  Effioient  Heating  Power,  Economy  in  Fuel,  Stecwly  Aption»  and 
Management. 
limy  be  safely  left  ten  or  twelve  honn,  without  replenishing  the  fire,  and  without  attention  during  the 

'  »»uil»ef,  and  do  not  require  scraping  aad  cleaning  to  make  them  effective,  there  being  no  down  drafta 

-^  «  luueages  to  choke  up.  .  .    .  '^      . 

1  is  a  Tieir  of  the  17eiv  Combination  Cone  and  Fine  Boiler,  Patented  1800;  for  which  we  re- 
th-2  Gold    Medal,  aivarded  for  the  Best  Heater  for  Oreen-Honsea,  by  the  American 

'uie.  1861     Tliey  combine  all  the  advantages  of  tlie  Conical  Boilers,  with  nearly  double  tlie  amount  of 
.'  Mtfacci    The  fiaroe  and  heated  gases  escaping  from  the  fire  chamber,  pass  through  the  water  jacket- 
vhirh  is  cerrietl  round  the  boiler,  and  the  beat  that  would  otherwise  pass  up  the  chimney  is  absorbed 
-  titled  to  the  water,  making  this  the  most  economical  Boiler  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

2  is  a  flew  of  tlie  Improweo  Conical  Boiler  so  favorably  known..   They  are  cheap  and  reliable,. 
'  n  iLe  ezeeptioo  of  the  Combination  Boiler,  are  superior  to  any  other  Boiler  made  for  the  purpose. 

-hrait  FlaHM.  e  W.  ITth  'St,  N.T.  T>.  ClafK  Florist,  B' way  and  Titb  St.  N.  T.  0.  Spoonor,  Esq.,  Bridaoport,  Conn. 
PteiaC  Sm  Br««flwiiT,  **       T.  O.  Teomana.  NanaryniaiuWalwnrtii,  *»     £.0.  Spauldine,  Eaq^  Suffalo, 
£ocbea- 1-.  Ellawftith  Jb  Co,  Nunei/men,  Napier-     J.  Bailer  Wright,  "       *"       ' 

Tlllft,  111.  - 

R  II.  Maee,  Vnnnjman,  NawbnnrK  N.T. 
D.  nrinckerbuir,  Nuraeryman,  Flsbkill,  •• 
J.  T.  Barrptt,  NnrxTyuian,  Stat  Islantl,  •• 


\  Baify,  Vvxwmrjmmu,  J 


>.  <  V.  If  lu  nil  J  iiM"!!.  Floahtogt  •• 
•  y    ri«i,  htwtkWn.  L.  L,  I" 

.,  Snm-ry'n,  FliMbiac,  I^  I^  " 
f.).fl«L  S*w|*«rt,  11  I. 
1  h  N  Qr^tryuma,  J*rr«ciise,  li.  *  • 
.  iL  VarwrfffMii.  rk.»«f«lc,  " 
.  ..  Suntrrnmn,  PkrrkiAtIL 
.'AX,  a  BriML,  TStumrfmea^ 
n  V.  Y. 

%  HiAka,  VsHMfyw^o.  Briag^ 


James  Flemlns.  Florist,  TuronUKa  W.' 
C  II.  Robins,  Niirscrrrnaa,  Cleyelan ' 
J.  North,  Florist,  Brldiri'port,  Conn. 


a  Van  Vorst.  Esq^  Jersey  CItr,  N.  J. 


O.  Palmer,  Esq.,  24T  Madison  At- 
yr.  n.  INnsmure,  Eaq»  Stattsburtfh, 
Boyal  Plwlpa,  Esq.,  99  EL  Uth  dt, 
laaao  Sherman,  Esq^  18W.  tOtb  St. 
V.  Kelly.  Esq.,  Khlni 


H.T. 


J.  Bntler  Wright,  Esq.,  Tarrytown,  •• 
a  Otgnonx.  Eiq^  CHfton,  Suiten  Island,  ** 

E.  Uuyt,  Esq^  Aseerla,  L.  I.,  • 
D.  W.  Colt,  Esq.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
T.  0.  Dnrant.  Esq..  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

F.  Boessle.  Esq.,  Albany,  ** 
Henry  Wells,  Esq.,  Anron,  • 
W.  IL  Dewltt,  Esq.,  Albany, 
J.  B.  Uoyt,  Esq.,  SUoiford,  Coniu 


O.  Bennett,  Esq.,SoaU*  KrainlnKbam, 
Dennis  Bowen,  Esq.  BnflTalo,  NTT. 
S.  Ketcham.  Esq.  West  Port,  Oona 


. .    hlnecllff, 
K.Y.  John  Bard,  Esq.,  Banytown, 


D.  L.  Maopherson^  Esq.,  Toronto,  CL  W 
J.  Brown.  Es<|.,  ilamlfton,  * 

,  X4v<^^*i'**<Coo<loa.*  * 


^UfWi  far  t>^^^^^^^^  Circular  and  extended  List  of  Referencea. 


GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD, 

No*  37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  TORK^ 


PUBUSHKRa    OF 


THE    HORTICITLTITRIST, 

A  Month!/  Journal  of  HORTICULTURE  and   R  U  R  A  L,  A  RT. 
400  royal  octavo  pages  hand^mely  illtistrated,  per  aonum,  Two  Dom^aiu. 

WOODWARDS*  COUNTRY  HOMES, 

A  New,  Practical  and  Original  Work  on  RURAL  ARCHITBCTURE,  Elegantly  111 u^ 

trated  with  numerous  designs  and  plans  of  Country  Houses  of  low  and  medimn  oo>t. 

12  ma    Price  9L50,  pa^tt  paid  to  any  address.    Ready  25th  February. 

Woodwards'  Qraparies  and  Hortiouttaral  Baildinga; 

With  Designs,  Plan*,  &c,  for  Buildings  of  all  classes  for  Growing  Plantsi  and  Fnnt 
Under  Glass.    12mo.    Price  81.50,  post  paid  ta  any  address.    Ready  April  Ist.  - 


GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD, 

N£W  YORK  AGENTS  FOR 

The  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN,  a  Weekly  Agricultural  Paper,  Per  Annum,  f2  ^ 
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LAOKLAND'S  HOUSE  PLANS. 


UxFORTUNATBtT,  almost  oYeiy  dtj  gen- 
tleman whooomeB  intopoaseasioii — whether 
b/porchaae  or  otherwise— of  a  plain  oountry 
hocve,  from  which  some  honest,  well-to-do 
farmer  has  just  decamped,  pussies  his  brain 
iirrt  of  all,  to  know  how  he  shall  make  a 
Mfine  thing"  of  it.  My  adrice  to  such 
ptmled  gentlemen,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
would  be—"  not  to  do  it." 

If  the  ceilings  be  low,  and  the  beams  show 
here  and  there  the  generous  breadth  and 
depth  of  timber  which  old-time  builders 
put  into  their  frames,  cherish  these  remem- 
brancers of  a  sturdier  stock  than  ours; 
scrub  and  paint  and  paper  as  you  will,  but 
if  the  skeleton  be  staunch,  and  no  dry  rot 
shake  the  joints  or  give  a  sway  to  the  floors 
and  ceiling,--.try,  for  a  few  yean  at  least, 
the  moral  effect  of  an  old  house.  It  can  do 
no  harm  to  a  dapper  man  from  the  city. 
It  may  teach  his  wife  possibly  some  of  the 
humilities  which  she  cannot  learn  on 
Broadway.  With  a  free,  bracing  air  whist- 
ling around  the  house  comers,  and  here 
and  there  an  open  fire  within,  low  rooms 
an  by  no  means  poisonous ;  and  if  the 
trees  do  not  so  far  shade,  the  roof  as  to 


keep  away  the  fierce  ou^urings  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun,  and  the  low  chambers  cany  a 
stifling  air  in  August,  it  is  only  necessary, 
in  many  instances,  to  tear  away  the  garret 
flooring,  and  to  run  up  the  chamber  ceilingi 
into  tent^like  canopies,  with  a  yentilator  in 
their  peak — to  have  as  free  circulation  as  in 
the  town  attics.  And  such  tented  ceilings 
may  be  prettily  hung  with  French  striped 
papers,  with  a  fringe-like  border  at  the  line 
of  junction  of  the  yertical  with  the  sloping 
wall — in  such  sort  that  your  military 
friend,  if  he  comes  to  pass  a  July  night  with 
you,  may  wake  with  the  illusion  of  the 
camp  upon  him,  and  listen  to.  such  reoeUU 
MB  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  or  the  piping  of  a 
wren. 

But  a  monstrous  and  intolerable  grier- 
ance  to  all  people  of  taste  lies  in  the  at- 
tempt to  setoff  one  of  those  grave  exteriors, 
at  which  I  have  hinted,  by  some  of  the 
more  current  architectural  cockneyisms. 
Thus,  an  andent  door,  with  the  dark  green 
paint  in  blisters  upon  it,  and  opening  in  the 
middle,  perhaps,  is  torn  away  to  give  place 
to  the  newest  fuacy  friom  the  sash  &ctorieS| 
biasing  with  red  and  blue  glass.    For  my 
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part,  I  hare  great  reBpect  for  a  door  that 
has  banged  back  and  forth  its  welcomes 
and  its  good  bjes  for  half  a  century ;  the 
yery  blisteri  on  it  seem  to  me  only  the  ex- 
uding humors  of  a  jovial  hospitality ;  and  all 
the  weather  stains  are  but  honorable  scars 
of  a  host  of  battles  against  wind  and  rain. 
I  would  no  more  barter  such  an  old  time 
door  against  the  newness  of  the  joiners, 
than  I  would  barter  old  time  honesty 
against  that  of  Oil  Creek,  or  of  Wall  Street. 

Then  again,  your  cockney  must  tear  away 
the  homely  sheltering  porch,  with  its  plank 
'^  settles  "  on  either  side,  for  some  stupend- 
ous affiiir,  with  columns  for  which  all 
heathenism  has  been  sacked  to  supply  the 
-capitalf. 

If  renoyation  must  be  made,  it  should  be 
made  in  keeping  with  the  original  style  of 
the  house — except  indeed  change  go  so  far 
as  to  diyest  it  altogether  of  the  old  aspect. 
In  some  farm  houses  that  may  be  taken  in 
hand  for  repairs,  it  might  be  well  eyen  to 
strain  a  point  in  the  direction  of  antiquity, 
and  to  replace  a  swagging  door  by  a  staunch 
one  of  double-battened  oak  or  chestnut,  with 
its  wrought  nails  showing  their  heads  in 
checkered  diamond  lines  up  and  down,  and 
its  hinges,  worked  into  some  fanciful  pat- 
tern of  a  dragon's  tail,  exposed.  Then  there 
should  be  a  ponderous  iron  knocker,  whose 
din  should  reach  all  oyer  the  house,  and 
the  iron  thumb  latch — not  cast  and  japan- 
ned, but  showing  stroke  of  the  hammer, 
and  taking  on  rust  where  the  maid  cannot 
reach  with  her  brick  dust.  Of  course,  too, 
there  should  be  the  two  diamond  lights 
like  two  great  eyes  peering  from  under  the 
frontlet  of  the  old  fashioned  stoop.  All 
these,  if  the  house  be  so  ancient  and  weath- 
er stained  as  to  admit  of  it,  will  demon- 
strate that  the  occupant  is  among  the  few 
who  are  left  in  these  days  of  petroleum, 
who  make  a  merit  of  homeliness,  and  cherish 
tenderly  its  simplest  features.  If  the  house  be 
really  weak  in  the  joints,  the  sooner  it  comes 
down  the  better;  but  If  it  has  snugness 
pad  stiffness  and  comfort,  let  not  the  own- 
er be  persuaded  of  the  carpenters  to  graft 


upon  it  the  modernisms  of  their  tricby 
joinery.  I  can  well  understand  how  a 
dashing  buck  of  two  or  three  and  thirty 
should  prefer  a  young  woman  in  her  fur- 
belows, to  an  old  one  in  her  bombazine ; 
but  if  the  fates  put  him  in  leash  with  an 
ancient  lady,  let  him  think  twice  before  he 
bedizens  her  gray  head  with  preposteroos 
frontlets,  and  puts  a  mesh  of  girls'  carls 
upon  the  nape  of  her  old  neck. 

I  haye  sud  all  this  as  a  prelude  to  a 
little  talk  about  certain  changes  which  my 
friend  Lackland  has  wrought  in  his  country 
place — ^thirty  miles  away  by  the  New  Harec 
Road.  The  house  he  purchased  could  boast 
no  respectability  of  age.  The  height  of  its 
rooms  was  of  that  medium  degree  which 
neither  suggested  any  notion  of  quuntness 
nor  of  airiness.  Its  entrance  hall  was 
pinched  and  narrow ;  its  stairway  inhospit^ 
ably  lean,  and  altogether  its  i4)pointmeiit8 
had  that  cribbed  and  confined  aspect  which 
to  one  used  to  width  and  sunshine,  was 
almost  reyolting.  The  wash-room  was  pos- 
itiyely  the  only  apartment  below  stain 
which  had  a  southern  aspect.  I  giye  his 
drawing  of  it,  and  it  is  a  good  type  of  a 
great  many ''  small  and  conyenient  houses  " 
scattered  through  our  country  towns. 


"  Of  course  this  will  neyer  do,"  wrote 
Lackland  to  me,  '*  and  yet  the  skin  of  tLe 
house  (as  our  carpenter  calls  it)  is  yery 
good,  and  I  wish  to  make  the  needed 
changes  so  &r  as  possible,  without  disturb- 
ing the  exterior  outline  of  the  main  build- 
ing. But  how  shall  I  rid  myself  of  that 
preposterously  narrow  entrance  way  in 
which  I  can  almost  fancy  Mrs.  L.,  (who  is 
something  large)  getting  wedged  on  some 
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wimi  d»jl  How  shall  I  throw  light  into 
that  dismal  parior  ?  You  will  perceire  that 
ihng  the  whole  wmth  front  there  is  not 
a  nn^e  available  window  below.  Now, 
half  the  chann  of  a  country  place,  to  my 
notion,  lies  in  the  pooseesion  of  some  sunny 
porch  upon  whidi  the  early  vines  will  clam- 
ber, and  under  whose  eaTes  the  Phoebe 
birds  wiU  make  their  nests,  I  want  too, 
mj  after  dinner  lounges  at  a  sunny  door, 
where  I  can  smoke  my  pipe,  basking  in  the 
yellow  Kght,  as  I  watch  the  shadows  chasing 
oTer  the  grass.  About  the  stupid  little  de- 
sign I  send  yoQ,  there  is  neither  hope  nor 
possibility  of  this. 

"Again,  even  with  a  dining  room,  or 
library  added,  and  perhaps  a  kitchen,  I 
shall  be  still  in  want  of  farther  chamber 
noge,  which  if  I  gain  (as  our  carpenter 
BQggests)  by  piling  on  a  story  more,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  I  should  give  to  the  nar- 
row (W>nt  <^  the  house  an  absurd  cock-loft 
look  that  would  be  unendurable. 

"Mis.  L.  and  myself  have  scored  out  an 
incredible  nanaiber  of  diagrams — all  which 
bare  been  diwoased,  slept  on,  admired  and 
ereotoally  condemned.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  old  pinched  entrance  way  that  works 


condemnation!  sometimes  (on  my  part) 
the  lack  of  sunny  exposure ;  and  oftenest 
(on  hers)  the  lack  of  closets.  She  insists 
that  no  man  yet  ever  planned  a  house  prop- 
erly on  this  score.  She  doesn't  see  clearly 
(being  deficient  in  mathematics)  why  a 
closet  shouldn't  be  made  in  every  partition 
wall.  She  don't  definitely  understand,  I 
think,  why  a  person  should  thwack  his  head 
in  a  closet  under  the  stairs.  She  sometimes 
(our  carpenter  tells  us)  insists  upon  put- 
ting a  window  through  a  chimney;  and  on 
one  occasion  (it  was  really  a  very  pretty 
plan)  contrived  so  as  to  conduct  a  chimney 
through  the  middle  of  the  best  bed  room ; 
and  the  best  scheme  of  all,  to  my  thinking, 
positively  had  the  stairs  left  out  entirely. 

^  In  this  dilemma,  I  want  you  to  tell  us 
what  can  be  done  with  the  old  shell,  so  as 
to  make  it  passably  habitable,  until  we  find 
out  if  this  new  passion  for  country  life  is  to 
hold  good." 

Upon  this  I  ventured  to  send  him  this 
little  plan  of  adaptation,  which,  though  not 
without  a  good  many  fkults  that  could  be 
obviated  in  buildtng  anew,  yet  promised  to 
meet  very  many  of  their  wants,  and  gave 
to  Lackland  his  sunny  frontage. 


"Here you  haTO**  I  wrote  him,  "your 
south  door,  and  porch  to  lounge  upon,  and 
your  south  bow  window  to  your  library, 
which  if  the  rural  tastes  grow  upon  you, 
y<m  can  extend  into  a  conservatory,  cover- 
ing the  whole  aouthem  flank  of  the  apart- 
ment The  parlor,  too,  has  its  two  south 
windows,  and  altiiough  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  place  thebhimney  upon  the  north- 
etn  side,  to  tlie  exciusioa  <^  the  ^ndoW 


t^ie,  yet  it  seemed  best  to  make  use  of 
the  flue  already  established.    The  hall  ia 
well  lighted  from  the  north,  and  will  c^ve. 
room  for  the  hanging  of  any  of  your  greats 
aunt's  portraits^  if  yon  have  any. 

^  There  is  an  objection  to  traversing  the 
dining  room  in  going  from  the  kitchen  tOs 
the  hall  door ;  but  it  could  not  well  be  ob- 
viated, with  the  existing. shell  of  your) 
house,  .Without  reduciBg  the  sixe  of  the: 
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dioingroom  tooiniieh,or(aiio1^rreioinee) 
without  increMing  lacgely  the  dimMsioni 
of  the  hall — throwing  the  intenremiigBiMioe 
between  it  and  kitchen  into  store  roomB 
And  meking  the  libraiy  do  duty  for  the 
ipreed  of  four  table. 

^  The  dining  room  moreoter,  hmngonly 
north  exposure  jou  voaj  oondenm  ss  dismsL 
'  I  propose  to  obyiste  tiiis,  tad  to  giro  it  a 
cheerfid  south  light  by  an  extravsganee 
whi^  I  daresay  the  arehiteots  will  CMMiema, 
but  which  will  have  its  norelty  and  possi- 
ble eonyenience. 

^  The  fire  plaoes  of  library  and  of  dining 
room,  ar6,  you  obserte,  back  to  back.  Now 
I  would  suggest  that  the  two  fines  be  cai^ 
ried  np  With  a  sweep  to  either  side  (uniting 
in  the  garret)  in  such  sort,  that  a  broad 
arohed  opening  shall  be  left  above  the  man- 
t^  from  one  room  into  the  other.  This 
may  be  draped,  if  yoa  like,  with  some 
tastefbl  upholstery ;  but  not  so  far  as  to 
forbid  a  broad  flow  of  the  warm  light  finom 
the  bow  window  of  the  library ;  while  upon 
the  mantels  of  even  height,  you  may  place 
a  Wardian  case  that  shall  show  its  delicate 
plumes  of  fern  between  your  table,  and  the 
southern  sunlight  all  winter  long.  It  would 
moreover  be  quite  possible,  owing  to  the 
breadth  of  partition  wall  afforded  by  the 
two  flues,  to  arrange  folding  shutters  for 
the  complete  closing  of  the  arch-way  when- 


ever desired.  For  my  own  part,  I  IotbsqcIi 
little  novelties  of  arrangement,  which  inark 
a  man's  house  as  his  own,  however  mni^ 
they  may  put  the  carpenters  to  the  gape. 
"As  for  the  additional  chamber  room, 
never  think  <^  putting  a  third  story  190a 
so  narrow-throated  a  house,  or  you  will 
^ve  it  an  irredeemable  gawkyneas.  If  the 
space  be  needed,  find  it  by  throwing  a 
mansard  roof  over  all,  and  lighting  you 
cock-lofts  with  dormer  windows*  Then 
paint  with  discretion ;  avoid  white,  and  til 
shades  of  lilac — the  most  abominable  color 
that  was  ever  put  upon  a  house  j— 70a 
can't  match  the  flowers,  and  don't  tiy,  I 
beg.  A  mellow  brown  or  a  cool  gray  are 
the  best  for  the  principal  surfaces.  In  the 
trimmings  study  narrowly  the  gradients  of 
color.  Let  there  be  no  forced  contrasts, 
and  no  indecbive  mingling  of  tones ;  abore 
all,  remember  that  with  your  elevatioifi, 
you  want  to  aim  to  reduce  the  apparent 
height;  work  in,  therefore,  as  many  horizon- 
tal lines  of  decisive  color  as  your  exterior 
carpentry  will  allow;  give  dark  hoods,  if 
you  will,  to  your  fkont  pador  windows, 
and  let  the  oomice-finish  below  your  man- 
sard roof  readi  well  down,  and  cany  dark 
shading. 

**  When  you  are  ftirly  in  I  will  come  and 
see  how  you  look. 

Edgewood,  March,  1865." 
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Havixooow  given  the  general  cultural 
mles  which  apply  to  the  great  mass  of  Or- 
chidaceotis  plants,  it  now  onlf  remains  for 
us  to  describe  those  phmte  which  require 
peculiar  treatmeBt*-«n4  to  prescribe  the 
special  culture  necessary  hr  the  snooessfbl 
growth  of  each. 

Sb^rdUa  sksoranflbk^Thki  is  a  tall-grow- 
ing  sen^-terrestrial  orohid,  with  tall  reedy 
iiattis  prodndog  large  flowen,  which  aeme- 


what  resemble  a  Cattleya.  They 
times  measure  six  inches  across,  aad^a«  of 
a  rich  piirple  crimson,  but  the  colora  varj 
much  in  intenntyon  the  difierent  varie- 
ties. 

These  flowers  are  produced  firom  tbe  tc^ 
of  the  stem,  one  at  a  time,  and  remain  in 
beauty  only  a  few  days;  but  as  if  in  com- 
pensation  for  their  almost  ephemeral  dura- 
tion,  as  many  as  five  flowers  are  freqvMntly 
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prodoeed  in  snooeMion  on  each  stem  of  a 

strong  plant. 
Thu  plant  is  a  native  of  Guatemala  and 

thrires  in  either  the  East  Indian  or  Mezi- 

CSD  house,  blooming  during  the  summer. 

It  should  be  planted  in  a  compost  of 
rough  flbrooB  peat,  leaf  mould,  turfy  loam, 
with  a  slight  admixture  of  silver-sand. 
All  Sobndias  have  strong  asparagus-like 
roots  and  require  large  pots.  In  their  native 
ttmntry  they  grow  in  marshy  ground  on 
little  raised  hillocks.  During  the  rainy 
season  they  have  abundance  of  moisture, 
the  plants  then  grow  and  flower ;  but  dur- 
ing the  dry  season  they  often  become 
parched. 

To  grow  them  successftilly,  we  must  thus 
regulate  our  treatment ;  from  March  to 
August  give  abundance  of  water;  from 
August  to  December  supply  it  more  spar- 
Jnglj,  and  from  December  to  March  give 
wneat  all.  These  plants  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  division.  There  are  many  spe- 
cies ill  requiring  the  same  treatment,  some 
with  blossoms  Issting  only  a  few  hours  in 
perfection,  and  some  with  white,  deliciously 
fiigrwit  flowers. 

l^«M&t*«i»  9pecioswn, — A  fine  species 
with  large  creamy  white  flowers,  spotted 
with  crimson.  This  plant  is  seldom  well 
grown,  because  it  is  kept  too  hot  It  is  a 
ostive  of  New  Holland,  where  the  air  is 
much  drier  and  cooler  than  in  the  tropical 
r^ons  where  epiphytes  are  usually  found. 
It  should  be  grown  in  the  Mexican  House, 
ttd  the  maximum  of  temperature  afforded 
siiwild  be  65^  in  summer,  while  in  winter 
t  minimum  of  46^  will  not  be  too  cold, 
like  all  Dendrobiums,  the  plants  require  a 
season  of  rest. 

Dendnifdum  JenkinHi, — A  beautiful  dwarf 
ertigreen  species  from  India,  only  growing 
two  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  pale  buff 
edged  with  yellow,  and  are  very  large  for 
the  lize  of  the  plant.  The  plant  should  be 
grown  on  a  bare  block  of  wood  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  house. 

Caioffyiu  criitata  is  a  lovely  plant  Pot 
in  a  mixture  of  peat,  half-decayed  leaves 


and  silver-fMuid,  and  grow  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  East  India  house.  The  plants 
bloom  in  February  and  should  be  potted 
Just  as  they  begin  to  grow. 

Ccdogyne^  jmecox^  WaUichiana^  macu  lata 
lagenaria^  ^c,  form  an  entirely  separate 
group  and  are  often  called  Pleione.  They 
are  deciduous,  forming  curiously  spotted 
bulbs.  Pot  them  in  loamy  peat,  leaf  mould 
and  sand,  and  grow  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
in  flill  light.  The  flowers  appear  before  the 
leaves  out  of  the  same  sheath,  and  when 
the  plants  are  well  grown,  are  as  plenti- 
fblly  produced  as  in  a  pot  of  crocuses. 

The  leaves  should  be  well  grown  to  en- 
sure good  flowers.  They  need  a  season  of 
perfect  rest  and  should  be  planted  in  small 
pots. 

-  Barkerias  should  be  grown  on  blocks 
without  moss  in  the  Mexican  house  at  a 
maximum  temperature  of  65^  and  a  mini- 
mum of  40®.  Qive  plenty  of  air,  syringe 
frequently  while  in  growth,  but  give  very 
little  moisture  during  the  resting  season. 
The  best  species  are  Skinnerii^  LindUyana^ 
mdanocatdon  and  spectabUis. 

B.  eUganSy  is  a  very  beautiful  plant 
which,  if  not  lost  to  cultivation,  is  very  rare » 
Anoictochilus  utaceus, — A  lovely  terres- 
trial orchid  with  variegated  foliage,  a  na- 
tive of  Ceylon.  The  beauty  of  the  plant  is 
only  in  the  foliage,  of  which  the  ground- 
color is  dark  velvety  green,  tinged  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  inlaid  with  a  golden  net- 
work. A  variety  (piettu)  has  a  broad  gold- 
en stripe  down  the  centre  of  the  leaf.  The 
plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  bloom  as 
the  flowers  are  inconspicuous. 

A.  JLo6&ti,  Lowii  and  xanthcphyilw  are  very 
fine  species. 

These  plants  are  all  of  peculiar  culture. 
They  should  be  grown  in  the  shade  in  the 
East  Indian  house  under  bell-glasses,  in 
shallow  pots.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and  pot 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat,  fine  chopped 
sphagnum  and  silver-sand ;  elevate  the 
plant  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and 
press  'the  compost  well  around  it.  Then 
plunge  the  pan  containing  the  plant  into 
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Another  Beyeral  siaefl  larger  aod  fill  i&  all 
around  with,  sphagnum ;  rest  the  bell  glass 
just  within  the  rim  of  the  laiger  pot,  and 
frequently  wipe  the  glass  lest  too  much 
moisture  collect  upon  it.  During  summer, 
which  is  the  growing  season,  the  plants 
should  have  plenty  of  water,  but  during  the 
winter  montbs  very  little  is  required,  it 
usually  being  sufficient  to  moisten  the  moss 
in  the  outer  pan.  The  season  of  rest  should 
be  short  and  be  during  the  colder  months 
of  winter.  All  the  plants  are  small,  vary- 
ing from  two  to  six  inches  in  height. 

Cypripediwns  should  be  in  every  ooUeo- 
lion:  they  are  all  terrestrial  orchids  and 
are  easily  grown  in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam, 
fibrous  peat  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little 
silver-sand  in  well  drained  pots.  There 
are  some  fifty  species,  many  of  which,  such 
as  acauU^  parvijlorwm^  calceolus^  spectabUis  and 
arietinum^  are  hardy  and  may  be  grown  in 
a  Rhododendron  bed  in  the  open  air. 

C.  iimgnis^  a  fine  Indian  species,  will  live 
in  a  green  house,  but  thrives  better  in  the 
cooler  part  of  the  stove:  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  the  fiower  are  yellowish  green, 
shaded  to  reddish  brown  and  spotted  with 
dark  brown ;  the  centre  petal  is  tipped  with 
pure  white,  the  lip  is  greenish  orange  tinged 
with  rich  brown.  The  fiowers  remain  many 
weeks  in  perfection. 

C.  venusium  somewhat  resembles  the  last, 
but  is  a  smaller  plant;  the  foliage  is  beauti- 
fully marbled. 

C.  iMihcUwm  and  purjmratum  have  mottled 
foliage  with  sepals  and  petals  brownish 
purple,  lip  white  with  reddish  stripes. 

C.  hirsutissimvm^  Javanicwn^  Fairianum^ 
LofpU  and  SlonH,  are  very  fine  spedes. 

The  following  orchids  are  all  of  easy  cul- 
ture and  are  mostly  obtainable  in  this  coun- 
try at  moderate  prices. 

Acifuta  Barkeriiy  from  Mexico — flowers 
yellow — ^basket  culture. 

A.  HtmboUiiy  from  La  Guayra ;  flowers 
deep  chocolate,  spotted  with  crimson. 

JSrides  odoratum — ^A  fine  orchid  from 
India.  Blossoms  white, stained  with  pink; 
exquisitely  fragrant;  foliage^  light  green, 
ornamental. 


quevtdMrvm  and  viftm  are  magnificent  spe- 
cies. 

All  theae  plants  should  be  grown  in  the 
Dast  Indian  house,  and  require  but  a  short 
season  of  rest,  and  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  perfectly  dry ;  they  should  be 
grown  on  blocks  or  in  baskets,  but  will  do 
well  in  pots. 

Anouloa  CkwmoMtu — ^Flowers,  pure  yel- 
low, with  pure  white  lip.    From  Columbia. 

A,  Barkeriif  from  the  same  country.— 
Flower,  rich  brownish  orange,  with  yellow- 
ish lip.  ' 

A.  vrnf/orcL^  Columbia. — Flowers,  white 
These  plants  bloom  in  summer.     Growm 

the  East  India  house,  but  give  rest  in  a  cool- 
er house.    Pot  culture. 

Aksxllia  Africana, — A  magnificent  Af- 
rican orohid.  Flowers,  pale  yellow,  spotted 
with  purplish  brown,  from  February  to  May. 

Grow  in  a  large  pot,  in  East  India  house. 

Barkshias. — Beforo  described. 

Bletia  hyacinikina, — ^A  delicate,  prettj 
little  plant,  with  lilac  purple  fiowen. 
Grow  in  peaty  loam,  in  green-house  or  cool 
house,  terrestrial,  and  should  dry  off  entire- 
ly in  summer.  There  are  many  species  of 
this  genus. 

Brassia— Agenus  of  free  floweringorchids, 
fi-om  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexi- 
co. Pot  culture,  with  plenty  of  water  in 
the  growing  season. 

B,  Lanceana, — Flowers,  yellow,  jipotted 
with  brown. 

B,  Lawrenciana. — Flowers,  yellow  and 
green,  spotted  with  brown. 

B.  verrucoses — Flowers,  pale  green  and 
white;  and 

B,  IVrayai, — Flowers,  yellowish  green, 
spotted  with  brown,  are  the  best  species. 

BuRLiNOTONiA. — A  beautiful  genus. 

Grow  in  baskets,  with  moss,  in  good  beat, 
with  plenty  of  water  during  growth. 

B.  caR<fu2a,  Demerara. — ^Flowers,  white  in 
summer. 

B.  fragranM^  Brazil. — Flowers,  white  and 
pink  in  May. 

B,  venusta^  Brazil. — ^Flowere,  white  at  dif- 
ferent seasons. 
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Calasths.^ — A  large  genus,  mostly  eyer- 
green,  of  terrestrial  orchids,  which  should 
be  grown  in  pots,  in  loam-leaf  mould  and 
rotten  dung.  The  most  common  species  is 
C.  vestUa^  which  is  deciduous,  producing 
spikes  of  white  flowers,  with  yellow  or  crim- 
son blotches  (according  to  the  yariety)  in 
winter. 

Cattlctas  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description.    The  following  are  the  best : 

C.  Actiandeae^fromBnml. — Flowers,  choc- 

*  olate,  yellow  and  rose.    Block  culture.    A 
Tm  plant. 

C.  bioofor,  Brazil. — Green  and  purple.  Pot 
culture. 

C.  riM'fio,  Mexico. — ^Bright  yellow.  Block 
culture,  and  should  always  be  tied  to  the 
under  side,  the  leayes  hanging  downward. 

C.  crigpa^  Brazil. — Pure  white  and  lake. 
Pot  culture. 

C.  guUata^'Bnzih — Greenish  yellow,  spot- 
ted with  crimson;  lip  white  and  purple. 
Pot  culture. 

C.  HarrUsaniae^  Brazil. — Rose  color.  Pot 
culture. 

•  C,  labiala^'Bn.nL — Rose  and  crimson.  Pot 
culture. 

C.  Loddigesiiy  BraziL--Ro6e  and  lilac.  Pot 
culture. 

C.  ifoMui^,  La  Guayra. — ^Rosy  purple.  Pot 
culture. 

C  Skinneriij  Guatemala. — Rosy  purple. 
Pot  culture. 

C.  hilboBa^  Brazil. — ^Light  rose.  Block  cul- 
ture. 

All  the  cattleyas  are  fine  plants,  and  wor- 
thy of  cultivation ;  during  the  growing  sea- 
son they  do  best  m  the  East  Indian  house, 
but  when  at  rest  should  bo  kept  cool* 
Grow  on  peat  in  well-drained  pots. 

CocLOGTm:. — See  Ante. 

CoRTANTHEs.  —  A  most  extraordinary 
flower,  which  words  cannot  well  describe. 
Grow  in  baskets  in  good  peat. 

C.  macraniha^  Caraccas. — Flowers,  orange 
yellow,  spotted  with  purple. 

C.  maculata  and  speciosa  are  good  species. 

Ctpeipedium. — See  Ante. 

D£HD&OBtuM. — A  magnificent  genus  of 


Indian  orchids.  To  flower  these  plants  well 
they  should  have  a  good  season  of  rest  and 
growth ;  giye  plenty  of  heat  and  water  dur- 
ing growth,  but  little  of  either  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest. 

Of  hundreds  of  species  and  yarieties,  the 
following  are  the  best  and  most  common : 

D.  aggregatura. — ^Pale  yellow.  Block  or 
pot  culture. 

D.  caUeolare. — Orange,  with  chocolate  lip. 
Pot  culture. 

D.  Cambridgeamm. — ^Bright  orange;  crim- 
son blotch.    Basket. 

D.  ckrysarUhemwn. — Bright  yellow ;  dark 
red  blotch.    Basket. 

D.  chysotoxum, — Pale  yellow.    Pot. 

D.  Dcdhouaianum,  —  Pale  lemon,  edged 
with  pink,  with  dark  crimson  spots.  Pot  or 
basket. 

D.  densiflorum. — lUch  yellow.    Pot. 

D.  Devonianum, — Creamy  purple  and 
pink ;  lip  rich  purple,  marked  with  orange, 
fringed.    Basket. 

i>.  fiwJbfiatum, — Bright  yellow,  beauti- 
fully fringed.    Basket. 

D  GibioniL — Rich  orange  and  bright  yel- 
low, with  dark  spots.    Basket  or  pot. 

D.  JcNKiNsii. — See  Ante. 

D.  nobUe. — Pink'and  white,  with  crimson 
spots.    Pots,  basket  or  block. 

D.  PaxtonU, — Orange,  with  dark  centre. 
Treat  as  D  nobile. 

D.  Pierardii. — ^Yellowish  white.  Basket. 

D,  sanguinoUrUum,  —  Fawn  color,  violet 
spots;  foliage  and  bulbs  lilac.  Basket  or 
pot. 

Epidendrum ^This  is  a  very  large  genus, 

most  of  the  species  of  which  are  of  little 
value  to  the  amateur. 

They  may  all  be  grown  on  blocks  or  in 
pots  in  the  Mexican  house. 

E,  aurantiacum. — ^Bright  Orange.  Guate- 
mala. 

E.  alifoliwn. — Greenish  yellow;  white 
lip.    Guatemala. 

E,  bicomatwn,  —  Pure  white;  crimson 
spots.    Guiana. 

E,  cinfia5aHnttm.— Bright  scarlet.  Per- 
nambuoo. 
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E,  macrochUum, — ^Brown  and  white.  Gn*- 


E.  p&omicmnk  — Purple  and  crimson. 
Cuba. 

E,  St<un/brdianfim^ — Qrvenish  jellow  and 
brown.    Guatemala. 

E,varico9um, — Pink  and  crimson.  Mezioo. 

E,  vitdlinum. — Orange,  scarlet  and  yel- 
low.   Mexico. 

Galeandra A  fine  genus  of  terrestrial 

orchids.    Grown  in  pots,  in  peat,  in  East 
India  house. 

O.  BauerU, — ^Pink  and  purple.    Guajana. 

G,  DtvoniancL, — Pink  and  white.  South 
America. 

GooDTJERA  discohr^  from  Brazil. — Grown 
in  a  pot,  with  peat  and  leaf  mould,  in  either 
house..  Flowers  white  and  yellow ;  foliage 
dark  eyergreen,  Telvety. 

IxELt  A. — A  fine  genus,  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  CaUkyas^  which  they  much  re- 
semble, only  less  heat.  They  all  do  well 
with  block  cultural 

L,  acuminaUu — White  or  violet  Mexico. 
Block. 

L.  anceps. — Lilac  purple.    Block. 

L.  autwnnalii* — Purple,  rose  and  white. 
Mexico.    Block. 

L,  cinnabarina. — Reddish  orange.  Brazil. 
Pot. 

L,  Perrinii^'-Vurple  and  crimson.  BnudL 
Pot. 

£.  mOfjaUs. — Purplish  rose.  Oaxaca.  Block. 

Ltcaste. — A  class  of  plants  of  easy  cul- 
ture, to  be  grown  in  pots  with  peat. 

X.  wovnatioa. — Orange  ;  very  fragrant. 
Mexico. 

X.  Deppiu — White,  marked  with  crimson 
and  yellow.    Zalapa. 
L.  Skinnerii, — ^White  and  rose.  Guatemala. 
MiLToniA. — A  beautiful  genus.     Grow 
in  either  house,  in  pots,  with  peat. 

M,  Candida. — Yellow,  brown  and  white. 
Brazil. 

M,  Clowesiana. — Yellow,  chocolate,  purple 
and  white.    Brazil. 

if.  5pecta5t/u.^Tlolet  and  white.  Brazil. 
The  foliage  of  this  species  has  always  a  yel- 
low, sickly  hue. 


OooKTOOLOssuM. — ^Thcso  plants  are  bat 
grown  in  the  Mexican  house,  without  mndi 
heat  or  moisture,  in  pots,  with  peat  lod 


0.  citromntm, — ^Pink  and  white.  Guate- 
mala. 

0.  ^roiMts.—- Brown,  yellow,  white  and 
purple.    Guatemala. 

0.  membranaceum — White  and  brown. 
Guatemala. 

O,  Rossii. — White  and  purple.    Mexico* 

All  the  Odontoglo$8U7n$  are  worth  grow- 
ing, and  are  eminent  for  showy  flowers  and 
fine  habit.  There  are  many  yery  fine  newly 
disooyered  species. 

Oncidiums. — A  large  class  of  showy  ever- 
green orchids.  They  will  thrive  in  either 
house,  and  are  easily  grown  and  blossomed. 

O.  ampliatwn,  —  Large  yellow  flowers. 
Guatemala.    Pot. 

0,  Barkerii, — ^Yellow  and  brown.  Mexi- 
co.   Pot. 

O.  bieohr. — ^Yellow  and  crimson.  Spanish 
Main.    Block. 

O.  Cavendishii. — ^Bright  yellow.  Guate. 
mala.    Pot. 

O,  crUpum,  —  Coppery  yellow.  Organ 
Mountains.    Block. 

O,  divaricatmn.  —  Yellow,  orange  and 
brown.    BraziL    Pot. 

0.  JUzuoiwn, — ^Yellow  and  brown.  BraziL 
Pot  or  block. 

0.  ineurmm. — White  and  red.  Mexico. 
Pot. 

0.  Laneeantm, — ^Yellow,  crimson  and  vio- 
let.   Guyana.    Pot. 

0.  leucochUum, — ^Yellow  and  white.  Men- 
co.    Pot. 

O.paptlio, — ^Brown  and  yellow.  Trinidad. 
Block. 

0.  roseum, — Rose  color.  Honduras.   Pot. 

0,  sphacekUwa, — ^Yellow  and  brown.  Hon- 
duras.   Pot. 

Peristeria. — The  finest  of  the  genus  is 
the  dove  plant  of  Panama  (Espirito  santo), 

P.  elata, — Grow  in  rich  leaf  mould,  in  peat, 
in  large  well-drained  pots. 

Phajus. — ^A  genus  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
needing  rich  soil  and  large  pots. 
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P.  ^rtmd^Hut  wad  WdOieMi  shoidd  find 
t  plice  in  ererj  orchid  house. 

P,  oBmt  is  a  deciduous  species,  which 
sboald  hsTe  plenty  of  wster  during  growth, 
but  daring  rest  the  plant  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly dry,  in  a  cool  house,  till  growth  be- 

PuiLicH0P8is.~The  finest  genus  of  or- 
dbids  in  culti ration.  The  flowers  are  Uurge, 
vhite  or  rose,  marked  with  yellow  or  red. 
The  pknts  need  the  heat  of  the  East  Indian 
bouse,  plenty  of  water,  and  only  a  short 
season  of  rest.    They  do  best  on  a  block. 

The  species  are  F,  amoMii^  grandifiwa^ 
nm^  SchilUriana. 

Saccolabium. — A  fine  genus,  resembling 
£rides^  and  requiring  the  same  treatment 
Tiiey  are  rery  rare  in  this  country*  The 
best  species  are 

&  BlumeL  —  Tiolet  and  white.  Java. 
Block. 

&^««a/ii«.— White  and  rosy  purple.  In- 
dis.    Block. 

S'  niniatum^ — ^YermUion.   Java.   Block. 

&  ymemarmtm.  Whito  and  lilac.  Mala- 
bo.   Block. 

All  do  well  with  pot  culture. 

ScHOMBUBOKiA.  A  gouus  of  Urge  grow- 
ing shy  flowering  plante.  S,  micini$  is  the 
best  Flowers  pink,  chocolate  and  white. 
Honduras.  Qiow  on  a  block,  with  plenty 
of  hett  and  moisture. 

SctTicARiA  SUdii  is  a  plant  with  rush- 
like leaves  and  large  yellow  and  crimson 
^en.  Guyana.  Grown  best  on  a  bit  of 
flork. 

SoiEALiA. — See  Ante. 

SoraaoNiTis. — A  class  of  dwarf  plants, 
*itli  brilliant  flowers.  Best  grown  on  blocks. 
vith  plenty  of  beat  and  moisture. 

Sctnmn,    Flowers  red.    Rio. 

&  grandijlara, — ^Flowers  bright  rtcarlet. 
Orgia  MoantainB. 

S.  violacea^ — flowers  violet  Organ 
Hoaotains. 

Stashopca*. — ^A  genus  of  showy  plants  of 
<ttj  culture  in  moss  in  baskets.  There  are 
■>tty  species,  all  worth  growing. 

S.  asfw. — ^Tellow.    Guatemala. 

&  grandiJUfrtu    White.    Trinidad. 


&  4fwi^i»ls.— TeUow,  spotted  with  red. 
Trinidad. 

S,  oculatrt, — Pale  yellow  and  purple.  Mexi- 
co. 

&  guUulata. — Pale  yellow,  spotted  with 
purple.    Mexico. 

S.  dumea. — Ivory  white.    Mexico. 

S.  tigrina Pale  yellow  and  chocolate. 

Mexico. 

Tricopelia. — A  small  genus  of  pretty  or- 
chids. Grows  in  either  house,  in  pots  or 
on  blocks. 

r.  coccinea, — Crimson  and  white.  Central 
America. 

T.  «t<at^.— White  and  pink.  Central 
America. 

T,  tortUis. — ^Brown,  yellow  and  white. 
Mexico. 

Yanda A  class  of  scarce  Indian  orchids, 

of  noble  g^wth  and  showy  flowers.    They 
requii*e  the  same  treatment  as  brides, 

V.  Batemanii ^Yellow  crimson  and  robe. 

V.  gigantea, — Yellow  and  chocolate, 
r.  coeruka, — Delicate  lilac  blue. 
V,  Roxburghii. — ^White  and  purple. 
V,  suavis, — ^White  and  crimson. 
V,  teres.    Red  and  yellow. 
V,  tricolor. — Yellow,  crimson,  purple  and 
white. 

ZroopETALUM. — A  handsome  class  of  ev- 
ergreen plants,  of  easy  culture,  in  pots  in 
peat.  They  bloom  in  winter,  and  are  indis; 
pensable  to  a  good  collection. 

Z.  Mackayii. — Greenish  yellow,  brown 
and  lilac.    BraziL 

Z.  mcucUlare. — Green,  chocolate  and  rich 
blue.    Brazil. 

Z.  rostrcUwfi. — Green,  white  and  pink. 
Demarara. 

All  these  orchids  we  have  mentioned  may 
be  grown  by  any  one  having  the  appliances 
described  in  our  former  article,  and  the 
rich  flowers  will  well  repay  any  reasonable 
outlay.  We  very  mudi  doubt  whether 
some  of  the  East  Indian  species  can  be 
bought  in  this  country ;  but  there  is  beauty 
and  variety  enough  among  the  South  Ameri- 
can and  Mexican  species  to  well  reward  any 
attempt  at  theur  culture. 
March,  1865. 
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BT  THK  AUTHOR  OP  '*  TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH." 


One  Julj  morning,  when  my  Lawton 
blackberries  were  just  readj  for  the  pickers, 
there  came  to  my  humble  little  farm  an  in- 
telligent gentleman  from  Yicksburgh,  Mis- 
sissippi, desirous  of  seeing  how  fruit-grow- 
ing in  New  Jersey  was  conducted.  He  was 
one  of  those  ardent  Union  men  whose  goods 
had  been  spoiled  by  disloyal  ones  at  home, 
bis  family  broken  up,  and  himself  imprisoned 
and  condemned  to  death,  a  fate  from  which 
he  escaped  by  cutting  through  his  prison- 
bars  at  night.  Until  thus  ostracised,  he 
had  neyer  visited  the  North,  and  was  thus 
wholly  uninformed  of  how  we,  who  pro- 
duced no  cotton,  could  make  our  agriculture 
so  remuneratire.  All  that  he  here  saw  was 
new  as  well  as  surprising.  We  walke4 
around  and  over  a  six  acre  field  of  blackber- 
ries ;  he  examining,  tasting  and  wondering. 
He  had  never  before  seen  a  field  of  culti- 
vated blackberries.  He  knew  that  there 
were  thousands  of  acres  of  abandoned  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  fields  in  the  South,  grown 
up  in  tangled  masses  of  wild  berries ;  but 
few  gathered  the  fhiit,  as  no  one  prized  it, 
nor  was  it  ever  sent  to  market.  The  wonder 
was  that  it  was  sufficiently  saleable  here  to 
warrant  the  cost  and  labor  which  he  saw 
bestowed  on  mine.  He  considered  it  the  most 
picayune  employment  he  had  ever  known 
to  be  undertaken.  It  was  neither  com  nor 
cotton — all  the  agriculture  he  had  ever  seen 
—and,  therefore,  it  must  be  a  small  busi- 
ness. 

Still,  he  condescended  to  inquire  if  such 
agriculture  paid— if  there  was  a  market  for 
the  vast  crop  before  him — who  in  the  world 
bought  it,  where  it  was  sold,  and  whether 
the  thing  could  not  be  overdone  ?  I  told 
bim  that  my  six  acres  produced  an  average 
of  91)000  per  annum ;  that  the  great  can- 
ning establishments  in  the  cities  had  re- 
peatedly offered  to  buy  the  whole  crop,  and 
that  I  was  seriously  contemplating  an  in- 
erease  of  my  plantation.  The  figures  sur- 
prised him,  and  he  thought  they  made  some 


approach  even  to  cotton :  for,  in  his  BmAll 
drcle  of  experiences,  cotton  was  the  stand- 
ard for  all  other  values.  He  began  to  com- 
prehend how  it  was  that  Northern  horticol- 
turists  were  thriving  even  upon  ten  acres; 
that  it  was  by  seizuig  upon  those  easilr- 
cultivated  fruits,  which  in  other  sections 
were  wholly  neglected,  and  not  only  min- 
istering to  the  public  appetite,  but  stima- 
lating  it  to  incrMsed  indulgence.  When  I 
told  him  that  some  neighbors,  within  a  fev 
miles  of  me,  had  been  much  more  successful 
than  myself;  that  one  of  them  took  tnnoil- 
ly  91)000  fh>m  only  two  acres  of  blackber- 
ries, he  could  see  that  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing such  hitherto  neglected  fruits  was 
worth  pursuing,  so  long  as  the  public  called 
for  them. 

These  discrepancies  in  crops  are  some- 
times difficult  to  be  explained.  By  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  West  Jersey  Fruit 
Grower's  Association,  it  appears  that  in  the 
four  townships  of  Burlington,  Beverly,  Ches- 
ter and  Cinnaminson,  in  BuriingtonCountr, 
there  were  488  acres  of  bearing  st^awbe^ 
ries  under  cultivation  in  1864.  They  pro- 
duced 27,924  bushels  of  fruit,  which  pro- 
duced 9164,633  60.  The  average  per  acre 
was  58^  bushels,  and  the  average  price 
nearly  $6  per  bushel.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  foregoing  fiirures  do  not  in- 
clude more  than  half  the  product  of  these 
four  townships,  as  many  growers  keep  no 
correct  memoranda  of  their  crops,  while 
many  others  are  unwilling  to  furnish  par- 
ticulars. An  instance  may  be  cited  of  a 
very  sucoeooflil  strawberry  grower  in  one  of 
these  townships,  who,  in  1863,  produced 
1,100  bushels  from  fourteen  acres  of  ground,  i 
His  neighbors  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  ' 
him  what  were  his  profits,  but  he  was 
mute.  One,  more  curious  than  the  others, 
went  to  his  New  York  agents  and  obtained 
the  amount  of  his  sales,  and  then  going  into 
a  calculati<m  of  his  expenses,  they  satisfied , 
themselves  that  the  profit  from  his  fourteen  | 
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acres  amoanted  to  93,000.  It  maj  be  Bafe- 
\y  aasumed  that  these  four  townshipe  re- 
ceired,  in  1864,  at  least  $300,000  for  straw- 
berries. 

They  produced,  the  same  jear,  9,181 
bushels  of  blackberries,  ayeragiog  84,80 
per  bushel,  and  amounting  to  944,068,80. 
This  is  an  ayerage  of  a  trifle  over  50  bushels 
per  acre.  But  the  whole  crop  may  be  set 
down  at  double  the  figures  reported,  for 
reasons  already  stated.  An  acre  yielding 
50  bushels  would  thus  produce  $240.  But 
one  gentleman,  in  one  of  the  townships 
named,  sells  $1,000  worth  from  two  acres, 
or  more  than  double  the  average  of  the 
four.  This  product  is  undeniable,  as  his 
oeighbors  are  observant  of  his  doings,  and 
he  makes  no  secret  of  his  success.  How  is 
this  superior  crop  to  be  accounted  for,  or 
vhy  do  not  all  produce  crops  equally  good  ? 
Soil  and  situation,  as  well  as  culture,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  question,  but  the  con- 
trolling agency  appears  to  bo  heary  manur- 
ing. The  blackberry  is  a  gross  feeder,  and, 
probably,  cannot  be  killed  by  excessive  ma- 
naring— «t  least  no  such  instance  has  come 
within  my  obeervation.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  feeds  his  plants  well,  and  that  is 
the  prime  secret  of  his  success.  There  is 
sear  me,  probably,  a  half  acre  of  blackber- 
ne«,  planted  some  four  years  ago  in  what 
had  been  a  hog-yard  for  at  least  twenty 
/ean.  The  excessive  richness  of  the  soil 
causes  the  plants  to  throw  up  immense 
canes,  which  are  annually  loaded  with  ber- 
ries of  unequalled  size.  Manure,  also,  with 
cleanly  cultivation,  was  the  secret  by  which 
$3,000  were  realized  from  fourteen  acres  of 
strawberries.  One  grower  of  the  black- 
berry, in  Burlington  County,  now  has  15,000 
giUons  of  wine  in  his  cellars,  the  product  of 
that  fruit. 

The  averages,  per  acre,  above  given,  are 
manifestly  far  behind  what  they  ought  to  be, 
and  hence  the  limited  supply  which  reaches 
Dttritet.  Why  is  this  so  1  Crops  can  un- 
doubtedly be  trebled.  The  President  of 
the  AHodation  has  raised  seventy  bushels 
of  strawberries  on  the  third  of  an  acre,  and 
s  premium  crop,  some  years  ago,  raised  on 


twenty  rods  of  ground,  yielded  1,052  quarts, 
or  at  the  rate  of  263  bushels  per  acre.  The 
President  says :  *'  It  is  interesting  to  in- 
quire whether  these  crops  were  mensly  ac- 
cidental, or  can  as  good  be  grown  again  ? 
Was  there  a  combination  of  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and,  if  so,  what  were  they  ? 
Here  is  a  subject  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion." 

Betuming  to  the  blackberry.  Its  hardi 
ness  and  productiveness  are  truly  marvellous. 
Mr.  Parry  says  that  he  has  had  them  grow- 
ing on  the  same  ground  over  ten  years  with- 
out any  indications  of  depreciation,  but  ra- 
ther improving.  On  ten  acres  of  thin  land, 
from  which  the  sand  formerly  drifted,  like 
clouds  before  the  wind,  he  produced,  in  1862, 
650  bushels  of  fruit,  while  the  following 
year  the  same  land  yielded  700  bushels,  and 
the  next  year  800.  Counting  these  up  at 
$3  per  bushel,  who  can  say,  with  propriety, 
that  ten  acres  are  not  enough  ? 

I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  farmers, 
and  especially  by  farmers'  sonF,  such  as  had 
no  faith  in  the  berry  culture,  that  they 
could  find  larger  and  better  blackberries 
than  the  Lawtons  in  every  hedge-row  in 
the  township.  I  have  challenged  them  to 
produce  them,  promising  a  reward,  but  none 
have  been  forthcoming.  Letters  from  the 
South,  written  before  the  rebellion,  have 
described  similar  prodigies.  One  of  these 
I  obtained  from  Georgia,  and  a  second  from 
Alabama.  They  were  taken  by  careful 
hands  from  the  huge  old  fields  that  abound 
in  those  regions,  having  been  marked  while 
in  bearing.  Both  were  described  a^being 
superior  to  anything  then  known.  Both  were 
carefully  planted  and  attended  to  as  pets. 
The  Georgia  berry  proved  to  be  a  good  one, 
but  far  inferior  to  the  Lawton.  The  Ala- 
bama plant  was  a  total  failure.  Its  fhiit 
was  smaller  than  the  smallest  pea.  Whe- 
ther these  plants  were  depreciated  by 
change  of  soil  and  climate,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  say.  But  the  search  after  novel- 
ties continues.  Seedlings  have  been  annual- 
ly planted  during  many  years,  but  so  fkr 
with  no  encouraging  result.  The  new  and 
better  berry  is  yet  to  come. 
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CULTURX  OP  THE  R08& 

BT  r&AMCU  PARUUN,  JiJC^CA  PLAIIT,  MASS. 
SOIL   AND    tITVATIOir. 


Thk  Rose  requires  bigh  culture.  This 
belle  of  the  parterre,  this  "Queen  of  Flow- 
en,"  is  a  lover  of  rich  &re,  and  refuses  to 
put  forth  all  her  beauties  on  a  meagre  diet. 
Roses,  indeed,  will  grow  and  bloom  in  anj 
soil,  but  deficient  nourishment  will  reduce 
the  size  of  the  flowers  and  impair  the  per- 
fection of  their  form.  Of  all  soils,  one  of  a 
sandy  or  gravelly  nature  is  the  worst ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  a  wet  and  dense  clay  is 
scarcely  better.  A  rich,  strong,  and  some- 
what heavy  garden  loam,  abundantly  ma- 
nured, is  the  soil  best  adapted  to  all  the 
strong-growing  roses ;  while  those  of  more 
delicate  growth  prefer  one  proportionably 
lighter. 

Yet  roses  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in 
'  any  soil,  if  the  needful  pains  are  taken.  We 
will  suppose  an  extreme  case :  The  grower 
wishes  to  plant  a  bed  of  roses  on  a  spot 
where  the  soil  is  very  poor  and  sandy.  Let 
him  mark  out  his  bed,  dig  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  inches,  throw  out  the 
worst  portion  of  it,  and  substitute  in  its 
place  a  quantity  of  strong,  heavy  loam, — 
rotted  sods,  if  they  can  be  had,  will  be  an 
excellent  addition ;  and  so,  also,  will  decay- 
ed leaves.  Then  add  a  liberal  dressing  of 
old  stable  manure — that  taken  from  a  last 
year's  hot-bed  will  do  admirably.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  enrich  too  highly.  One- 
fourth  manure  to  three-fourths  soil  is  not  an 
excessive  proportion.  Now  incorporate  the 
whole  thoroughly  with  a  spade,  level  the 
top,  and  your  bed  is  ready. 

Again,  we  will  suppose  a  case,  equally 
bad,  but  of  the  opposite  character.  Here 
the  soil  is  very  wet,  cold  and  heavy.  The 
first  step  is  to  drain  it.  This  may  be  done 
thoroughly  with  tiles,  after  the  approved 
methods  \  or,  if  this  is  too  troublesome  or 
expensive,  simpler  means  may  be  used 
which  will,  in  most  situations,  prove  as 
effectual.    Dig  a  hole  about  five  feet  deep 


and  foar  feet  wide  at  the  lower  side  of  yoor 
intended  bed  of  roses ;  Sn  this  hole  plice 
an  inverted  barrel,  with  the  bead  knocked 
ont ;  or,  what  is  better,  an  old  oil  cask.  In 
the  latter  ease,  a  hole  shoold  be  bored  in  it, 
near  the  top,  to  permit  the  airtoeecape. 
Fill  the  space  around  the  cask  or  barrel 
with  stones,  and  then  cover  tbe  whole  with 
earth.  If  your  bed  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, a  drain,  laid  in  stone  or  tile,  shotildbe 
made  under  or  beside  the  bed,  at  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  and  so  constructed  as  to  letd 
to  the  sunken  barrel .  Throw  out,  if  neces- 
sary, a  portion  of  the  worst  soil  of  the  bed, 
substituting  light  loam,  rotted  leaves,  tnd 
coarse  gritty  sand.  Then  add  an  abund- 
ance of  old  stable  manure,  as  in  the  former 
case. 

In  the  great  majority  of  gardens,  how 
ever,  such  pains  are  superfluous.  Any  good 
garden  soil,  deeply  dug,  and  thoroughly  en- 
riched, will  grow  roses  in  perfection. 
Neither  manure  nor  the  spade  should  be 
spared.  Three  conditions  are  indispensable 
— sun,  air,  and  exemption  from  the  invasion 
of  the  roots  of  young  growing  trees.  The» 
last  are  insidious  plunderers  and  thieves, 
which  invade  the  soil  and  rob  its  lawful  o^ 
cupants  of  the  stores  of  nutriment  provided 
for  them. 

A  rose  planted  on  the  shady  side  of  \ 
grove  of  elm  or  maple  trees  is  in  one  of  the 
worst  possible  of  situations.  If^  however, 
the  situation  is  in  other  respects  good,  the 
evil  of  the  invading  roots  may  be  cured  for 
a  time  by  digging  a  trench,  three  feet  deep, 
between  the  trees  and  the  bed  of  roses,  thus 
cutting  oflf  the  intruders.  The  trench  may 
then  be  filled  up  immediately,  but,  if  the 
trees  are  vigorous,  it  must  be  dug  over 
again,  the  following  year.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter to  choose  at  the  outset,  an  airy,  sunny 
situation,  at  a  reasonable  distance  from 
growing  trees. 
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PLAWTIlfO. 

fiofies  maj  be  planted  either  in  spring  or 
ia  autumn.  In  the  Northern  States  the 
serehty  of  the  winter  demands  some  pro- 
tection when  planted  in  antnmn  for  all  ex- 
cept the  old,  hardy  varieties.  Plant  as 
early  as  possible,  that  the  roots  may  take 
Bome  hold  on  the  soil  before  winter  closes. 
October,  for  this  reason,  is  better  than  No- 
rember.  The  best  protection  is  earth 
heaped  arannd  the  stem  to  the  height  of 
from  six  inches  to  a  foot.  Pine,  cedar,  or 
spruce  boughs  are  also  excellent.  When 
earth  alone  is  nsed,  the  top  of  the  rose  is 
often  frost-killed,  but  this  is  usually  of  no 
consequence,  the  growth  and  bloom  being 
only  more  Yigorous  for  this  natural  pruning. 
Dry  ieares  heaped  among  or  around  the 
roses,  and  kept  down  by  sticks  or  pieces  of 
board,  or  by  earth  thrown  on  them,  are  also 
good  protectors.  In  spring,  plant  as  early 
as  the  soil  is  in  working  order,  that  is  to 
aj,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  not  to  ad* 
here  in  lumps  to  the  spade. 

In  planting,  prune  back  the  straggling 
roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  but  save  as  many 
of  the  small  fibres  as  possible.  If  you 
plant  in  spring,  prune  back  the  stem  at 
leaat  half-way  to  the  ground ;  l>ut  if  you 
plant  in  autiunn,  b/  all  means  defer  this 
operation  till  the  winter  is  orer.  The 
ground  around  autumn  planted  roses  should 
be  trodden  down  in  the  spring,  sinoe  the 
plant  will  haTe  been  somewhat  loosened  in 
its  place  by  the  effect  of  frost,  but  this 
treading  must  not  take  {daoe  until  the  soil 
has  become  free  from  excessive  moisture. 
Bedded  rosea  require  a  peculiar  treatment 
in  planting,  which  we  shall  describe  when 
we  oome  to  speak  of  them. 

PBUHXHO. 

Nezttoaoa  and  iritaation,  pnudng  is  the 
Bost  imporlaat  point  of  attention  to  the' 
nMe-groweK  Long  treatises  have  been 
written  on  it;  describing  in  detail  different 
Bodes  i^Ueable  to  different  dasses  of 
leses,  and  oonfMng  the  amateur  by  a  mul- 
titads  of  paiplezing  particulars*      One 


principle  will  cover  most  of  the  ground  :— 
WiMfgnming  rom  skoM  he  severdyprunidj 
thoH  cf  wgoromiB  growth  shmUd  hepnuud  biU 
lUiU.  Or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  Eosa 
ibmtld  be  pruned  in  moeree  prcporlion  to  the 
vigor  of  their  growth. 

Much,  however,  depends  on  the  object  at 
which  the  grower  aims.  If  he  yrishes  kr  a 
profusion  of  bloom,  without  regard  to  the 
si^  and  perfection  of  individual  flowers, 
then  comparatively  little  pruning  is  requir* 
ed.  If:  on  the  other  hand,  he  wishes  fi>r 
blooms  oi  the  greatest  size  and  perfection, 
without  regard  to  number,  he  will  prune 
more  closely. 

The  pruning  of  any  tree  or  shrub,  at  a 
time  when  vegetation  is  dormant,  acts  as  a 
stimulus  to  its  vital  powenk  Hence,  when 
it  ia  naturally  vigorous,  it  is  urged  by  dose 
prunii^  to  such  a  degree  of  growth  that 
it  has  no  leisure  to  bear  flowers,  developing 
instead,  a  profusion  of  leaves  and  branches*. 
The  few  flowers  which  it  may  produce  un* 
dersuch  circumatances,  will,  however,  be. 
unusually  large. 

The  moet  vigorous  growers  among  roses 
are  the  climbers,  such  as  the  ^'Boursaults'^ 
and  the  "Prairies."  These  require  very  little 
pruning ;  first,  because  of  their  vigor,  and 
secondly,  because  quantity  rather  than 
quality  of  bloom  is  asked  of  them*  The 
old  and  dry  wood  should  be  cut  wholly 
away,  leaving  the  strong  young  growth  to 
take  its  place,  with  no  other  pruning  than 
a  clipping  off  of  the  ends  of  side-shoots 
and  a  thinning  out  of  crowded  or  misshapen 
branches.  In  all  roses,  it  is  the  young, 
well-ripened  wood  that  bears  the  finest 
flowers.  Old  enfeebled  wood,  or  unripe, 
soft,  and  defective  young  woodshould  always 
be  removed. 

Next  in  vigor  to  the  climbers  are  some  of 
the  groups  of  Hardy  June  Roses — such,  for 
example,  as  those  called  the  Hybrid  Ghina 
Boses.  These  are  frequently  grown  on  posts 
6r  pillars,  in  which  case  they  require  a 
spedal  treatment,  to  be  indicated  hereafter 
We  are  now  supposing  them  to  be  grown  as 
bushes  in  the  garden  or  on  the  lawn.  Gut 
out  the  old  wood,  and  the  weak  unripe  and 
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•icklj  sbootfl,  as  well  as  those  which  inter- 
fere with  others.  Then  shorten  the  remain- 
ing stems  one-third,  and  cut  back  the  side- 
shooti  to  three  or  foar  bads.  This  is  on  the 
snpposition  that  a  fUIl  miss  of  bloom  is 
required,  without  much  regard  to  the  de- 
velopment of  indiyidual  flowers.  If  quality, 
rather  than  quantity  of  bloom  is  the  deside- 
ratum, the  pruning,  both  of  the  main  stems 
and  of  the  side-shoots,  must  be  considera- 
bly shorter. 

Roses  of  more  moderate  growth,  includ- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  June,  Moss, 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  and  Bourbon  Roses, 
require  a  proportionably  closer  pruning. 
The  stems  may  be  cut  down  to  half  their 
length,  and  the  side-shoots  shortened  to 
two  buds.  All  the  weak-growing  roses,  of 
whatever  class,  may  be  pruned  with  advan- 
tage even  moro  closely  than  this.  Some  of 
t)ie  weak-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  grow 
and  bloom  best  when  shortened  to  within 
four  or  five  buds  of  the  earth.  The  strong 
growing  kinds,  on  the  contrary,  if  pruned 
thus  severely  would  grow  with  great  vigor 
but  give  very  few  flowers. 

The  objects  of  pruning  are  three-fold. 
First,  to  invigorate  the  plant.  Secondly, 
to  improve  its  flowers ;  and,  Thirdly,  to 
give  it  shape  and  proportion.  This  last 
object  should  always  be  kept  in  yiew  by  the 
operator.  No  two  stems  should  be  allowed 
to  crowd  each  other.  A  mass  of  matted 
foliage  is  both  injurious  and  unsightly.  Sun 
and  air  should  have  access  to  eveiy  part  of 


the  plant.  Six  or  seven  stems  are  the 
utmost  that  should  be  allowed  toremiin 
eyen  on  old  established  bushes ;  and  these 
as  before  mentioned,  should  be  strong  and 
well  ripened,  and  should  also  be  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  buds  haye 
grown  into  shoots  and  leaves  the  bush  will 
have  a  symmetrical  form.  In  young  bushes 
three  or  even  two  good  stems  are  suffi- 
cient. 

Pruning  in  summer,  when  the  plant  is  in 
actiye  growth,  has  an  efiect  contrary  to  that 
of  pruning  when  it  is  in  a  dormant  state.  Far 
from  increasing  its  vigor,  it  weakens  it,  by 
depriving  it  of  a  portion  of  its  leaves,  whidi 
are  at  once  its  stomach  and  its  lungs.  Only 
two  kinds  of  summer  pruning  can  be  recom- 
mended. The  first  consists  in  the  remoyal 
of  small  branches  which  crowd  their  neigh- 
bors and  interfere  with  them ;  the  second 
is  confined  to  the  various  classes  of  Perpe- 
tual Roses,  and  consists  merely  in  cutting 
off  the  fiided  flowers,  together  with  their 
shoots  on  which  they  grow,  to  within  two 
buds  of  the  main  stem.  This  greatly  favors 
their  tendency  to  bloom  again  later  in  the 
summer. 

When  old  wood  is  cut  away  it  should  be 
done  cleanly  without  leaving  a  protruding 
stump.  A  small  saw  will  sometimes  be  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  though  in  most 
cases,  a  knife,  or  what  is  more  convenient, 
a  pur  of  sharp  pruning-shears  will  be  all 
that  the  operator  requires. 

(To  he  continwd.) 


THE  NEW  ERA  IN  GRAPE  CULTURE. 


BT  OfiOROj:  HU8MANM. 


In  the  February  No.  of  the  Horticultu- 
rist, I  find  an  article  by  my  friend  F.  R.  El- 
liott, of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which,  in  many 
respects,  evidently  hits  the  nail  on  the  head, 
in  grape  culture.  While  I  cannot  concur  in 
saying  that  all  is  bosh  which  has  been  said 
abo\it  bone-dust^  animal  manure,  preparing 
the  soil,  &C.,  I  still  think  that  the  wholo 


system,  as  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Grant,  Mr. 
Mead,  and  others,  is  not- "  Grape  growing 
made  easy,"  as  it  ought  to  be  made  to  suit 
the  masses,  but  rather  '^  Grape  growing 
made  difficult,"  and,  therefore,  will  not  suit 
the  demands  of  the  ago.  Let  us  look 
calmly  and  coolly  at  the  ftets  beforo  as, 
and  try  to  find  what  fpiU  suit. 


2%«  New  Era  in  drape  OuHure. 
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It  is  now  about  eight  to  ten  jears  since 
tbat  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  grape 
calture  hj  the  discovery  that  we  possessed 
nrieties  of  grapes  less  subject  to  disease, 
and  in  many  respects  superior  in  quality  to 
the  old  standard  yarieties,  the  Catawba  and 
Ittbella.  People  fonnd  oat  that  they  gave 
»afer  crops  and  of  higher  value  than  the  old 
nrieties;  and  forthwith  commenced  the 
ffliladv  which  is  now  so  widely  spread,  and 
which  we  know  under  the  name  of  grape 
ferer,  or,  as  others  have  it,  grape  on  the 
bnln!  People  began  to  believe  there 
was  a  fortune  in  every  new  grape ;  and 
found  a  number  of  kind  gentlemen  willing 
aod  generous  enough  to  gratify  the  thirst 
of  something  new,  by  raising  varieties  fVom 
wd,  with  and  without  merit,  and  sell  them 
at  high  figures,  as  a  special  favor,  of  course. 

It  is  a  well  proven  hct  that  we  have  va- 
rieties adapted  to  certain  localities  and  soils, 
which  will  give  in  such  locations  sure  crops 
erery  yea& ;  and  some  few  varieties  seem  to 
hare  a  happy  facility  of  adapting  themselves 
to  ahnost  any  soil.  We  have  also  found  by 
experience,  which  in  such,  as  in  all  other 
CMS,  is  the  mother  of  wisdom,  that  one 
variety  may  fiul  altogether  on  a  certain  soil, 
where  another  variety  will  flourish  and 
thrire  remarkably  well.  Thus  we  found, 
IB  an  example,  that  our  Southern  stony 
Mil-sides,  where  the  Catawba  got  sunburnt 
ud  Bcordied  every  summer,  the  Norton's 
Virginia  and  Herbemont  came  to  greater 
Perfection,  and  were  always  fresh  and 
r^  whereas  the  Herbemont  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  our  deep  clayey  loams,  where  the 
pvwih  was  too  rank ;  and  it  never  fully 
ripened  its  wood,  yet  there  the  Concord, 
>nl  in  a  certain  measure  the  Catawba,  suc- 
ceeded well.  A  dose  observation  of  these 
*»rts,  obvious  to  everybody,  and  of  the  dif- 
<mit  habits  of  the  difierent  varieties,  first 
set  me  to  thinking  whether  different  kinds 
^d  not  also  need  different  preparation  of 
^<1.  I  observed  that  the  Concord  made  its 
principal  roots  near  the  surface,  while  the 
Catawba  and  Norton's  Viiginiaj  to  a  cer- 
tain measure,  went  down  with  their  roots 


into  the  subsoil.  So  &r,  all  our  grape 
growers  had  concurred  that  the  only  tho- 
rough preparation  of  the  soil  was  by  trench- 
ing two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  reversing 
the  soil  ;  that  is,  bring  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface,  and  the  surface  earth  to  where,  as 
they  thought  the  roots  of  the  vine  ought  to 
be  deep  down.  This  method,  of  oourise, 
necessitated  deep  planting.  The  idea 
struck  me  that  it  was  somewhat  unnatural 
to  bury  the  grape  vine,  perhaps  the  most 
sun-loving  of  all  our  fruit  plants,  with  its 
roots  deep  down  in  the  cold  subsoil,  beyond 
the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  I  began  to 
doubt  the  necessity  of  deep  trenching  and 
planting,  and  determined  to  try  a  different 
method. 

I  was  then  about  to  plant  anew  vineyard 
on  a  piece  of  rough  forest  soil,  newly  clear- 
ed. Instead  of  trenching  with  the  spade  at 
a  cost  of,  say  9^20.00  per  acre,  I  took  a 
large  breaking  plough  with  four  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  made  furrows  as  deep  as  I  could 
get  them,  say  twelve  inches.  I  had  two 
men  to  follow  the  plough  with  axe  and 
grubbing  hoe,  to  cut  away  the  large  roots 
whenever  they  obstructed  the  way ;  and 
had  a  subsoil  plough  with  two  yoke  of  cat- 
tle to  follow  in  the  same  furrow,  which 
loosened  the  soil  say  ten  inches  deeper, 
making  in  all  a  depth  of  tilled  soil  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  inches.  Six  men 
with  six  yoke  of  cattle  thus  finished  about 
an  acre  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25.00. 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  left  the 
soil  almost  in  its  natural  position  instead 
of  reversing  it  as  is  the  case  in  trenching. 
Now  for  the  planting:  I  concluded  that  the 
plants,  if  they  mwt  have  their  roots  deep 
down,  would  find  their  own  way  there  after 
I  had  mellowed  and  stirred  the  soil ;  I 
therefore  thought  I  would  not  plant  deepw 
than  ten  inches.  This  X  did,  •  much  to  the 
dii^^t  of  my  wise  neighbors,  who  shook 
their  heads  and  prophesied  total  failure* 
But,  lo  and  behold  !  my  vines  did  not  fail, 
but  grew  lustily,  produced  well,  and  the 
vineyard  thus  easily  prepared  is  now  one  of 
the  most  thriving,  healtiiy,  and  productive 
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in  the  whole  neighboriiood.  The  yield  of 
one-third  of  an  acre  of  this  yineyard  I 
have  given  in  your  Febroaiy  number,  and  I 
think  there  will  be  yeiy  few,  eyen  if 
they  prepared  and  manured  according  to 
Grant,  Mead  &  Ca,  which  haye  produced 
better  reBults. 

Now  for  the  after  treatment  of  my  Tinea. 
The  first  summer  I  do  nothing  with  them 
but  keep  them  clean  and  the  ground  stirred 
up,  especially  in  dry  weather.  I  do  not  tie 
them  up  ;  I  do  not  pinch  off  laterab  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  allow  them  to  lay  on  the 
ground,  encourage  the  growth  of  laterals 
which  makes  the  wood  much  stouter  and 
more  stocky,  and  in  the  month  of  July  I 
summer  layer  the  young  plants,  and  gene- 
mlly  get  from  fiye  to  seyen  good  layers 
from  each  of  them,  which  pays  for  all  the 
labcnr  the  first  year,  and  generally  giyes  a 
handsome  profit  besides.  In  the  fall  I  cut 
back  to  two  or  three  buds,  as  I  intend  to 
raise  two  or  three  canes  the  next  summer. 
I  now  haye  my  trellis  made  during  the 
winter;  I  simply  take  rough  posts,  if  cedar 
can  be  had  that  is  best,  if  not,  oak  or  some 
other  durable  timber;  these  are  made 
seyen  feet  long  and  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, I  put  them  two  feet  into  the  ground, 
boring  holes  with  a  post-hole  auger,  and 
nul  to  them  three  rough  horizontal  laths, 
one,  eighteen  inches  aboye  the  ground,  the 
second,  eighteen  inches  aboye  that,  and  the 
highest  two  feet  aboye  the  second,  at  the 
top  of  the  trellis.  I  make  them  about  one 
inch  broad  and  half  an  inch  thick.  Three 
middling  stout  wires  stretched  along  at 
the  same  distances  will  answer  just  as  well, 
are  more  durable,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  cheaper.  To  these  I  tie  the  yines,  in 
the  second  year  they  will,  if  cut  back  to 
two  or  three  eyes,  make  two  to  three 
shoots,  according  to  their  strength.  One 
or  two  of  these  I  layer  again,  but  the 
strongest  I  had  up  the  trellis  ;  and  when  it 
has  grown  about  three  feet  I  pinch  off  its 
top ;  this  will  ibrce  the  laterals  into 
stronger  growth;  I  ieaye  about  four  of 
them  to  grow  unchecked,  and  they  will 


generally  make  yeiy  respectable  canek 
These,  in  next  autumns's  pruning,  I  shorten 
in  as  I  would  a  peach  tree,  say  to  from  four 
to  six  buds  each,  and  thty  will  produce  the 
fhiit  the  next  summer.  The  other  canes 
which  were  layered  I  cut  back  to,  say  two 
buds  each,  to  grow  young  wood  from  the  next 
suxomer,  which  I  then  treat  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, leaying  one  cane  to  grow  from  each 
spur,  which  is  treated  precisely  like  the  one 
the  second  summer.  I  do  not  layer  any 
more  now,  but  grow  fhut  and  wood  alone. 
By  this  yery  simple  process  I  make  mj 
yineyard  pay  expenses,  and  more,  from  the 
first  year  on  ;  I  keep  my  yines  well  cnlti- 
yated,  for  I  can  afford  to  do  it  as  they  pay 
me  all  the  time,  and,  rest  assured,  they  will 
bear  as  fine  fruit  as  when  raised  on  carefully 
trained  arms,  with  a  perpendicular  lath 
each  foot  on  the  trellis.  I  Ieaye  it  to  the 
reader  to  decide  which  they  will  follow. 
An  acre  of  Concord  yines  thus  costs,  say 
$150  for  plants,  $50  for  preparation  of  soil 
and  planting,  $150  for  trellis,  total  S35a 
The  layers  pay  for  the  labor,  plants,  and 
trellis  the  first  two  years,  and  generally  pay 
a  handsome  profit  besides. 

Your  readers  will  now  begin  to  see  hov 
immensely  wo  are  in  adyantsge  at  the  pre- 
sent day  oyer  those  who  followed  grape 
growing  formerly.  Then,  trenching,  pitt- 
ing, plants,  &C.,  cost  about  $300,  trellis,  on 
Dr.  Grant's  plan,  say  $250  per  acre,  $550, 
with  no  returns  the  first  two  yean,  and  the 
following  years,  with  a  return,  at  the  then 
prices  of  wine,  diseases  with  tho  Catawba 
and  Isabella,  about  $250  to  $300  per  acre 
per  year.  Now,  according  to  my  jdan,  the 
yineyard  pays  its  way  from  the  first  year 
on,  and  with  a  return  the  third  and  all  fol- 
lowing years,  of  the  Cimoord  and  Korton^s 
Virginia,  of  from  $1/)00  to  $1,500  per 
year.  Now  we  haye  sure  crops ;  then  there 
was  no  security,  as  a  km  days  c^  mildew 
and  rot  could  sweep  away  nearly  alL  Now 
we  haye  yarieties  adapted  to  eyeiy  climata 
and  soil,  for  where  one  will  not  sacoeed  the 
other  will.  i 

But  I  am  afraid  Ihaye  already  oomplete-  ' 
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\j  eibftosted  the  patience  of  your  readers  by 
fflj  Ulk  about  the  Dew  era  in  grape  culture. 
Thej  are  facts,  boweyer,  not  fiction,  I  can 
proTe  it  all.  Add  to  this,  that  the  best  of 
gripe  lands  can  be  had  here  at  from  $6  to 
$10  per  acre,  and  you  need  not  be  surprised 
if  we  cannot  raise  vines  enough  to  meet  the 


demand,  and  Missouri  will  be  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  grape  growing  states.  If 
your  readers  should  not  be  entirely  weary 
of  my  "  grape  growing  made  easy  "  they 
need  but  intimate  the  desire  to 'hear  more 
and  another  dose  is  at  their  service. 
Hermann^  Mo.,  Feb.  20, 18G5. 


WHAT  RSLATION  DOES  COLOR  HOLD  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 

OP  PLANTS  7 

BT  DB.  J.  ST  ATM  AN,  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 


That  color  holds  some  important  relation 
to  the  T^table  kingdom  may  be  seen  from 
its  general  brilliancy  in  healthy  growth  and 
its  diminished  intensity  in  disease,  and  the 
nrioos  changes  produced  upon  it  by  culti- 
ntion,  climate,  season,  and  soil. 

Color  not  only  holds  a  relation  to  the 
9taU  or  amdUioH  plants  are  in,  but  to  their 
ooutitution,  vitality,  hardiness  and  growth. 
Tliifi  may  be  proved  by  observation  and  de- 
nwnstrated  by  experiment.  Some  plants  are 
more  hardy  than  others  of  the  same  species 
(other  conditions  being  equal).  This  has 
bees  ascertained  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
uDooDt  of  heat  the  plants  absorb  which 
is  their  conducting  or  electrical  power. 
In  other  words,  the  hardiness,  vitality  and 
Sn>irth  of  plants  depend  upon  their  posi- 
tive  electrical  force  and  the  intensity  of 
this  state  is  in  harmony  with  their  color, 
which  18  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
heat  absorbed,  or  their  conducting  power, 
which  has  been  found  to  be  in  the  following 
order:  black,  brown,  green,  red,  yellow, 
and  white.  The  black  representing  the 
positive  stat^  and  that  which  has  the  great- 
est ahsorbing  power,  and  the  white  repre- 
senting the  n^;ative  state,  which  has  the 
least  absorbing  and  conducting  power ;  and 
the  intermediate  colors  holding  the  same 
relation  in  like  proportion.  This  theory 
has  been  demonstrated  by  collecting  the 
most  hardy  and  tender  varieties  (rom  vari- 
Mat,  1865. 


ous  places,  with  their  known  peculiarities, 
and  growing  them  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  under  like  conditions  in  widely 
different  localities,  noting  accurately  their 
growth,  vitality,  constitution,  hardiness, 
and  shade  of  color,  and  the  effects  produced 
by  climate,  location,  soil,  and  the  extreme 
and  sudden  variations  of  temperatuie.  To 
illustrate  this  subject  more  fully,  we  have 
classified  some  of  the  varieties  (which  may 
be  interesting  to  the  cultivator  and  observ- 
er, and  may  prove  of  much  value  to  tbo  in- 
experienced in  selecting  varieties  for  health 
and  hardiness).  The  following  list  of 
Apples  wo  have  fully  tested  by  years  of  ex- 
perience to  be  more  hardy  than  the  gener- 
ality of  those  in  cultivation,  they  having 
rather  dark  colored  bark,  foliage,  and  fruit. 

SUMMEB  APPLES. 


Carolina  Ked  June, 
Franklin  June, 
Red  Astrachan, 
Hoosier  Red  June, 
Fourth  of  July, 
Early  Joneating, 


Early  August, 
Zoar  Benoni, 
Early  Joe, 
Early  Red, 
Daniel, 
Early  Sweet. 


FALL    APPLES. 


Auttimn  Strawberry, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Herfordshire  Red 

Streak, 
Fall  Wine  Sap, 


St.  Lawrence, 
Fameuse, 
Republican, 
King  (Southern). 

10  . 
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WIHTKR  APPLU. 

Sweet  Wine  Sap,  Cunpfield, 

Red  Seek-no-ftirther,    Ben  Davis, 
Hartford  Sweeting,        Wbite  Pippin, 
Red  RoBset,  Ladj  Apple, 

Wliite  Winter  Pear-    Male  Carle, 
main.  Wine  Sap, 

Willow  Apple,  H0II7, 

Sciota  Beauty,  Royal  Red. 

Otkaiooea, 

The  White  Pippin  and  White  Winter 
Pearmain  might  be  thought  to  be  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule,  but  a  dose  exami- 
nation will  fully  sustain  us,  though  they 
might  hare  been  classified  with  the  follow- 
ing list  for  hardiness,  yet  they  have  the 
color  of  the  former : 


wnmut  APPUEs. 


8UMMX&  APPLO. 

Benoni, 
Hocking, 

Summer  Pearmain, 
Keswick  Godlin. 

PALL    APPLES. 

Lowell, 
Monarch, 

Fall  Wine, 
Northern  Sweet. 

WINTKR  APPLXS. 

Jonathan,  Rawle^s  Jennet, 

Willow  Twig,  Carthouse, 

Limbertwig,  Canada  Red, 

Talman's  Sweet,  Fulton, 

Yellow  Bellflower,         Red  Bellflower. 

The  Tellow  Bellflower,  Lowell,  Fulton, 
and  Keswick  Codlin  appear  to  be  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  they  having  rather  light  color- 
ed fruit,  yet  possessing  the  vitality  and 
hardiness  of  the  others.  All  the  above 
have  strong  electrical  power,  and  are  in  a 
positive  state  compared  with  the  following 
varieties : 

SUMMER  APPLES. 

White  Juneating,  May  Apple, 

Summer  Bellflower,Pa.  Oats  Apple, 
Early  Ripe,  Weakley's  Summer 

PALL    APPLES. 

Lyscom,  Peach  Pond  Sweet, 

White  Spice,    ,  Sweet  Tellow  But- 
Superb  Sweet  ter. 
Orange  Apple, 


Yahoola, 
Willfongs, 
Buckman, 
Rickman, 
White  Vandevere, 
Sweet  Vandevere. 


Ortley, 

Belmont, 

Hooker, 

Shockley, 

Nickajack, 

Kittageskie, 

This  list  is  deficient  in  absorbing  snd 
conducting  power,  they  having  light-colored 
bark  and  foliage,  and  rather  light-colored 
fruit,  and  consequently  in  a  negative  state 
and  are  not  hardy. 

The  same  law  holds  good  with  the  grape. 
The  Clinton,  Oporto,  Concord,  Hartford 
Prolific,  Norton's  Virginia,  Franklin,  Na- 
tive Hambui^,  Amee,  and  Osee,  are  varie- 
ties which  are  in  a  positive  state,  and  pos- 
sess great  absorbing  and  conducting  force, 
and  consequently,  are  healthy  and  hardy, 
having  dark  foliage  and  fruit.  While  the 
Rebecca,  Clara,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Maxauw- 
ney,  Anna,  and  Cuyahoga,  represent  the 
negative  state  and  have  deficient  absorbing 
power,  having  light-colored  fruit  and  foliage 
and  are  not  hardy.  The  Cassady  and  T&j- 
lor's  BuUit  appear  to  be  exceptions  to  this 
class,  they  having  greater  hardiness  than 
the  rest,and'have  amore  positive  character, 
but  not  equal  to  the  first  list.  The  Cataw- 
ba, Diana,  and  Roger's  No.  1,  and  all  of 
this  class  having  their  color,  are  intermedi- 
ate, partaking  of  the  character  of  both, 
possessing  neither  the  hardiness  and  consti- 
tution of  the  first  nor  the  debility  and  un- 
certainty of  the  last,  and  will  never  with- 
stand the  vicissitudes  of  this  climate.  This 
is  corroborated  by  the  failure  of  the  Cataw- 
ba, and  the  uncertainty  of  the  Diana,  and 
the  various  conflicting  statements  of  Roger^s 
No.  1.  Even  the  far-famed  Delaware  does 
not  possess  sufficient  of  the  positive  char- 
acter to  be  certain  of  success  when  fully 
tested  by  extensive  cultivation ;  here  and 
in  Missouri  we  have  some  misgivings  upon 
the  subject. 

The  same  law  holds  good  with  the  flower- 
ing plants  ;  where  will  we  find  a  tehiu  rose 
in  any  of  the  classes  equal  in  health,  vigor 
and  hardiness,  to  those  of  a  dark  color  0 
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the  same  cUsb  ?  Where  will  we  find  a 
white  Dahlia,  Peona,  or  Verbena,  or  any 
floirering  plant,  eqnal  in  hardinen,  ooneti- 
totton,  and  durability,  to  those  of  dark 
color  ? 

The  same  law  holds  good  in  the  yegetable 
deptrtment.  Compare  the  Cabbage,  Rad- 
dish,  Brooooli,  Onion,  Turnip,  Potatoes,  ftc 
Or  eompare  the  cereals,  Com,  Wheat,  Rye, 
and  Oati.  There  is  no  law  of  more  general 
application  than  this,  that  the  health, 
Titality,  and  hardiness  of  a  plant  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  heat-  it  absorbs,  the 
intenaity  of  which  is  in  proportion  to  its 


color,  and  this  is  in  the  ratio  of  its  positiye 
electrical  force.  We  belieye,  by  observa- 
tion, that  no  permanent  improyement  can 
be  made  in  the  prodaction  of  new  varieties 
without  strictly  adhering  to  these  laws  of 
development. 

There  is  some  fruit,  however,  of  great 
excellence,  of  rather  a  negative  character, 
which  is  worthy  of  cultivation  until  we 
produce  better  sorts.  It  should  be  our  aim 
to  take  advantage  of  their  natural  defects, 
by  proper  cultivation  and  training  which 
we  may  be  able  to  illustrate  at  some  other 
time. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS  FROM  HISTORY.— No.  2. 

BT  JOHN  8.   BKID. 


Asii,  being  the  birthplace  of  mankind, 
nay  also  be  called  the  mother  of  the  grape- 
Tine.  Here  was  laid  out  the  garden  of 
Eden ;  here  was  horticulture  first  practiced; 
here  was  formed  many  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires of  the  world;  here  Noah  built  the 
trie,  and  here  it  rested  firom  its  long  voy- 
age on  the  waters ;  here  the  Tower  of  Babel 
VM  built,  and  here  was  the  confusion  of 
langnage,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind . 
here  the  Chaldean  monarchy  was  founded, 
ftnd  the  great  dty  of  Babylon  laid  out,  with 
ite  banging  gardens,  and  its  brazen  gates ; 
here  was  the  home  of  the  patriarchs,  Abra- 
ham, luac  and  Jacob ;  here  is  the  promised 
land,  and  here  to,  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  Messiah,  his  life,  and  triumphant  as- 
cenaon. 

No  other  quarter  of  the  world  has  so 
many  glorious  associations  clustering  around 
it  u  this ;  and  when  we  add,  that  Asia  was 
the  mother  of  civilization,  of  arts,  of  sci- 
ence, of  literature,  of  all  that  enobles  man, 
ind  makes  him  almost  equal  to  divinity, 
blame  us  not  if  we  give  her  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  cherish  and  cultivate  the 
thegr^>e,  and  apply  its  luscious  juice  to 
the  mannfactnre  of  wine. 


If  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  map  of  Asia 
we  will  discover  ranges  of  mountains,  where 
the  Titis  Tlnifera  may  be  seen  growing  in 
all  its  luxuriance  on  their  southern  slopes ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  balmy  region  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  Ozus,  the  Euphrates 
and  Persian  gulfs  that  the  vino  flourishes 
in  all  the  richness  of  its  native  clime.  Here 
they  not  only  grow  the  most  luscious  of 
berries,  but  they  make  the  most  aromatic 
of  wines ;  and  although  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homed condemns  the  use  of  wine,  or  strong 
drink,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  yet  very 
few  of  the  faithful  refuse  a  cup  of  the  spark- 
ling Shiraz.  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
time  when  the  grape  was  flrst  introduced 
into  Persia.  Our  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a 
fuUive  of  that  country,  growing  sponta- 
neous on  the  hill  sides,  and  transplanted  to 
to  the  gardens  and  vineyards  in  the  valleys, 
by  the  rich  and  the  noble. 

They  are  said  to  be  among  the  finest  in 
the  world — suitable  either  for  the  table  or 
the  wine  press.  Near  Shiraz,  some  other 
varieties  are  cultivated,  from  which  wine 
of  a  most  excellent  quality  is  made.  Some 
species  are  black,  some  red,  some  of  a  gold- 
en color,  whilst  a  small  white  grape^  almost 
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^thont  feeds,  wliich  grows  in  the  Island 
of  Kishmish,  is  most  esteemed  for  wine, 
snd  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  of  this  cele- 
brated Tsriety  which  the  Schah  of  P««ia 
once  sent  a  present  to  the  King  of  Si^^land. 
In  making  wine,  the  PerBians  tread  the 
grapes  in  a  Tat,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
are  small  holes  made  to  allow  the  juice  to 
escape.  It  is  then  transferred  to  glased 
earthen  jari,  which  are  placed  in  a  cool 
cellar,  where  fermentation  takes  place.  At 
the  end  of  one  month  the  wine  is  drawn  off 
and  strained,  and  placed  back  agun  into 
the  Jan,  until  it  is  deemed  fit  for  bottling ; 
when  it  is  put  into  glass  flasks,  holding 
about  forty  quarts,  and  there  kept  ready 
for  sale,  or  use.  Some  of  the  wines  of  Per- 
sia are  of  a  bright  amber  color,  whilst  oth- 
ers are  rod,  not  unlike  our  Claret  or  Bor- 
deaux. The  white  is  of  a  more  delicate 
quality,  riyaling  our  most  choice  Rhine. 
In  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  they  are  both 
large;  some  of  the  latter  being  a  fair 
mouthful,  whilst  some  of  the  bunches  weigh 
twenty  pounds.  In  the  province  of  Cabool, 
grapes  are  so  plentiful,  that  the  cattle  are 
fed  with  them— commanding  in  the  market 
only  two  cents  a  pound. 

Here  also  grows  the  Orange,  the  Pome- 
granate, the  Date,  Peach,  Apricot,  Cherry, 
and  other  choice  fruits.  The  Lemon  also 
is  found  to  grow  yery  plentifully  in  the 
mountain  Tales,  with  the  Fig  and  Almond 
tree  coTered  with  fruit. 

Of  grapes,  there  are  ten  diflerent  kinds 
grown  in  Cabool,  some  of  which  are  raised 
on  frames,  not  unlike  our  trelises^  whilst 
others  hang  from  low  bushes,  or  creep  on 
the  ground.  They  are  watered  during  the 
month  of  April,  and  pruned  in  May,  ripen- 
ing a  little  earlier  than  our  Delawares  or 
Catawbas. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  wine,  which 
claim  superiority  oTcr  all  others.  Such  as 
the  wine  of  Shiraz,  used  only  by  the  Sot* 
ereign,  or  nobles ;  that  of  Yesd,  a  Tery  del- 
icate white  wine;  and  that  of  Ispahan, 
distinguished  for  its  delicious  sweetness. 
Odafiz,  the  Persian  Anacreon,  sings  Tolup- 


tiously  the  praises  of  the  Grape,  and  msnj 
of  his  beautiful  similies  and  figures  are 
taken  from  the  Tines. 

SeTeral  fanciful  opinions  are  formed  in 
Persian  history,  as  to  the  origin  of  wine,  or 
who  in  that  country  was  its  discorersr. 
Ferdusi,  who  flourished  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, contends  that  one  oi  thnr  earliest 
Kings,  who  reigned  oTer  that  kingdom, 
about  six  hundred  years  after  the  Flood, 
was  the  fortunate  discoTcrer;  and  affincs, 
that  he  being  a  loTer  of  grapes,  and  anxious 
to  preserTe  some  for  future  use,  after  the 
Tintage  was  oTcr,  placed  some  of  his  most 
luscious  kinds  in  stone  jars,  and  put  them 
in  a  Tault  Afterwards,  when  opened,  they 
were  found  so  add  and  disagreeable  to  the 
taste,  that  the  King  belicTed  they  had 
been  poisoned,  and  wrote  upon  the  jars, 
poison.  Afterwards  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Harem,  becoming  unwell,  and  being  almost 
distracted  with  pain,  in  order  to  rid  heraelf 
of  life,  drank  of  the  fermented  juice, 
secretly ;  but  strange  to  say,  instead  of  it 
killing  her,  she  felt  much  better,  and  con- 
tinued to  drink  of  it  until  the  whole  of  the 
poison  was  drank  up. 

Her  recoTery  being  well  known  among 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  an  enquiry  as  to  the 
cause,  was  soon  instituted,  and  she  con- 
fessed to  all  that  she  had  done ;  whereupon 
the  King  commanded  a  double  portion  of 
grapes  to  be  again  so  placed  in  the  jars,  and 
when  fermentation  had  properly  been  made, 
and  the  liquor  purified,  he  and  his  whole 
Court  drank  of  the  new  beyerage ;  and  it  Li 
still  called  by  all  the  ladies  of  the  Harem, 
as  the  "delightful  poison."  So  much  for 
the  origin  of  Wine  in  Persia. 

In  our  present  description  of  the  grape 
of  Persia,  we  haye  embraced  an  area  of 
country  known  under  this  name,  in  the 
days  of  its  glory,  when  Persia  was  one  of  the 
great  empires  of  the  East;  when  the  Oxus, 
the  Indus,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Tigris 
were  her  borders,  ranging  fh>m  latitude  25^ 
to  40^  north,  and  which  appears  by  history, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
earth. 
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Oar  ii6zt  remaTlcB  will  cover  Arabia  Pe- 
tm,  and  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  we  shall 
Attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Vine, 
from  the  time  of  Abraham,  to  the  destmc- 
tkm  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  in  the  year 
A.  D.  70,  when  the  power  of  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  was  Ibrever  destroyed,  and  their 
land  became  for  many  years,  what  might 
be  tenned  a  desolation  and  a  barren  waste. 

HOMC  CUTTINGS. 

The  weather  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
nary  and  February  has  been  cold,  with 
almost  continuous,  snow,  alternating  with 
fileet,  so  that  these  months  have  been 
rather  seyere  for  our  small  fruit,  (except 
Strawberries.) 


I  had  careted  all  of  my  finer  grapeylnes, 
and  think  that  this  protection  may  save 
them  from  the  ttost.  The  thermometer 
was  as  low  down,  once,  as  10^  below  aero, 
but  generally  steady  at  2^  above.  I  exam- 
ined some  of  my  peadi  buds,  and  they  are 
sonnd.  My  grapes  which  stand  in  the  open 
vineyard,  are  not  destroyed,  bat  several  of 
them  look  sidily,  will  know  better -their 
true  condition  after  the  March  winds 
have  dried  the  earth,  and  the  sun  of  April 
awakens  the  young  buds  from  their 
slumber  of  winter,  then  I  may  again 
report. 

Indiana^  Ftifruary^  1865. 
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Tes  or  twenty  years  ago,  if  a  cultivator 
of  Fruit,  either  as  an  amateur  or  for  mark- 
et, had  turned  to  the  then  unbroken  wilds 
of  South  Jersey,  to  establish  a  fruit  farm, 
be  would  have  been  deemed  a  fit  subject 
for  the  mad  house,  and  would  have  been 
told  that  this  whole  region  was  but  sterile 
Sand  Banks,  where  even  mullens  would 
wither  and  die ;  and  even  now,  when  Yankee 
enterprise  has  brought  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  like  the  rose,  with  thousands  of 
froit  &rms,  strangers  attracted  thither- 
ward, are  told  by  intelligent  Philadelphians 
•nd  New  Yorkers,  that  '*  nothing  will  grow 
in  Jeney^  forgetting  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  finest  fhiit  found  In  both  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  markets,  is  grown 
in  Jersey  sands. 

Fonr  years  experience  and  observation, 
lias  convinced  me  that  this  section  of  New 
Jersey,  (say  from  Camden  to  Atlantic 
Citj,  on  the  line  of  the  Camden  and  At- 
lantic Railroad,)  is  one  of  the  very  best 
locations  for  growing  fruits  of  all  kinds  in 
the  Umted  States.  Many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  can  be  purchased  at  such  rates 
as  to  make  it  desirable  for  all,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  to  locate  here.    The  nearness 


to  the  great  markets«»a  sandy,  loamy  soil, 
with  a  strong  clay  sub-soil,  flree  from  stones 
or  waste  places,  slightly  rolling,  sufficient 
fox  drainage,  with  abundance  of  marl  and 
muck  beds,  to  place  the  whole  section  of 
country  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility* 
The  soil  is  warm  and  quick,  and  at  this 
point,  Hammonton,  thirty  miles  south-east 
from  Philadelphia,  we  are  several  degrees 
warmer  than  at  Philadelphia.  The  winters 
are  short  and  open— snow  seldom  falling 
but  a  few  inches,  and  remaining  on  the 
ground  but  a  few  days.  The  lowest  that 
the  thermometer  has  ranged  in  four  years, 
has  been  at  aero.  We  have  had  more  cold 
weather  the  winter  just  passed,  than  any 
in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabitants. 
Fruit  buds  are  seldom  killed,  and  the  ever- 
bearing mulberry  of  Downing,  does  not 
have  to  be  covered. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cul* 
ture  of  small  fruits,  and  many  hundred 
fures  of  Strawberries  and  Blackberries 
have  been  planted.  Of  Strawberries,  the 
varieties  which  have  mostly  been  culti- 
vated, are  Wilson's  Albany,  Triomph  de 
Gand,  May  Queen  and  Boston  Pine.  Now, 
the  Agriculturist,  Brooklyn  Scarlet,  Mon- 
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itor  and  RniMll't  Prolific  are  being  planted. 
I  think  the  Wilaon  has  leaa  acidity  with 
na  than  further  north.  The  arerage  amount 
received  fi^m  the  strawberry  crop  is 
9200  per  acre — picking,  with  ua,  for  mar- 
ket commenoee  abont  lat  of  June.  The 
blackberry  aeema  to  thrire  moat  luxuriantly 
with  ua,  and  the  yield  to  the  acre  ia  en(N^ 
mouB.  The  Lawton  ia  moat  generally  cul- 
tivated, either  for  wine  or  market,  although 
some  prefer  the  Dorcheater  as  a  matket 
berry,  as  it  is  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  Lawton.  The  average  receipts  for 
blackberries  last  season,  was  (250  per  acre 
where  the  fruit  was  marketed,  and  when 
made  into  wine,  the  product  was  at  the 
rate  of  9600peracre. 

A  sample  of  Blackberry  Wine,  recently 
tested  before  the  Farmer's  Club  of  New 
York  City,  made  here,  was  pronounced 
veryjlne.  It  is  claimed  that  both  fruit  and 
wine,  grown  and  made  here,  is  superior  to 
any  other  section  of  the  country. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  culture  of  the  Grape,  all  through  this 
section,  and  we  claim  that  ten  years  hence, 
we  shall  be  one  of  the  greatest  wine  pro* 
dudng  districts  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  coast,  the  Isabella  and  Catawba 
are  cultivated  laigely,  with  general  suooees 
—are  said  to  be  free  from  rot  or  mildew, 
and  hold  their  foliage  up  to  the  close  of  the 
season.  At  Egg  Harbor  City,  a  German 
settlement,  the  Isabella,  CaUwba  and  Nor- 
ton's Viiginia  are  being  eztenaively  culti- 
vated. I  am  informed,  that  a  wealthy 
aasodation  of  intelligent  Germans,  have 
purchased  some  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land  near  us,  for  the  culture  of  the  Grape, 
and  Wine  making.  With  ua  the  Isabella, 
Catawba,  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Dela- 
ware, Diana,  and  Clinton  have  been  planted. 
The  Concord  ia  being  more  extensively 
cultivated  with  us  than  any  other  variety. 


The  Delaware  has  proved  with  me  a  strong 
and  vigorous  grower,  and  all  that  is  claim- 
ed for  it,  thebeti  native  grope  in  Amtriixu 
The  Delaware  has  mildewed  bntriightly 
with  me.  Last  season  it  began  to  color  on 
the  1st  of  August,  and  waa  fully  ripe  by 
the  25th.  The  Diana  has  proved  with  me 
next  to  the  Delaware;  bunchea  solid  and 
compact — a  strong  grower,  and  free  from 
mildew  or  rot.  The  Union  Village  prom- 
ises well,  and  I  hope  will  prove  well  adapt- 
ed to  our  climate.  The  Anna  mildem 
very  badly  with  me,  I  not  having  been  able 
to  fruit  it.  The  Concord  with  us  is  a  verj 
vigorous  grower,  and  a  great  bearer,  but 
s<Mne  seasons  it  has  rotted  badly.  The 
Hartford  Prolific  and  Clinton  do  well  with 
us.  My  vines  were  struck  with  mildew 
badly,  1st  of  July,  1863,  and  but  alightly 
in  1864.  I  discovered  the  mildew  on  my 
young  vines  last  season,  on  15th  of  July. 
If  the  expenments  of  ^'Horticola"  prove 
a  success,  he  will  have  conferred  a  lastii^ 
benefit  upon  the  vine  growers  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  not  been  troubled  much 
with  the  rose  bug,  or  thrip,  but  the  curcu- 
lio  paid  us  a  viiit  last  season.  The  Peach 
grows  with  us  finely,  and  if  we  can  get  rid 
of  the  borer,  would  prove  one  of  our  best 
paying  crops.  Standard  and  Dwarf  Apples 
and  Pears  do  well  with  us,  and  intelligent 
fruit  growers  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  say,  that  they  never  saw  more 
thrifty  or  healthy  young  trees  than  what 
they  have  seen  all  through  this  section. 

The  winters  are  so  short  and  mild,  that 
any  of  the  above  vines  do  not  have  *to  be 
covered.  Ploughing  can  be  done  generally 
every  month  in  the  year,  and  in  such  a 
climate  with  the  right  kind  of  soil,  and  en- 
lightened culture,  this  whole  section  of  our 
State  VA  destined  to  be  <^  fruit  garden  of 
the  United  States.  '  S.  B.  N. 

Vine  CUtagty  HammonUm^  N.J.^  April,  1865. 


Culture  cfihe  Pineapple. 
OULTURB  OP  THE  PINEAPPLE. 

BT  6C0.   M.   tTACX,   OARDXNXB   TO    JOHN  BRIDOBFORD,   ESQ.,  ALBANY,   N.  T. 
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Tebt  few  pUces  seem  to  haye  the  Pine- 
^iple.  Why  M  it  so  ?  Their  culture  ib  aa 
limple  as  growing  strawberries.  I  think 
the  answer  is  simpl/  this:  expense  and 
ignoranoe.  The  former  caused  in  the  labor, 
borai^g  of  fuel,  and  the  laying  out  of  money 
▼ithout  receiving  the  benefit  of  such,  and 
the  latter,  in  lack  of  judgment  or  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener.  There  are 
•ome  places  in  which  no  laige  amount  of 
expense  is  inearred,  and  a  good  supply  of 
fniit  obtained ;  and  others  on  the  contrary, 
cane  such  extrayagant  expense  that  it  is 
enough  to  frighten  any  person  out  of  the 
thoQght  of  growing  them.  Hoping  that  I 
will  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  tothoae  who  are  not  experienced 
in  their  cnltore,  I  offer  the  following  sug^ 
gestions,  fully  confident  that  if  well  attend- 
ed to  they  will  give  general  satisfaction : 

To  grow  the  pineapple  to  its  greatest 
perfection,  it  requires  a  house  suitable  for 
that  purpose,  such  a  house  should  be  con- 
stnicted  so  as  to  admit  all  the  light  possi- 
ble to  the  plants.  A  three-quarter  span 
60  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  (with  a  pit  in 
the  eentre  8  fe«t  wide,  filled  with  tan  to 
the  depth  of  16  inches,  and  an  ayaporating 
tank  underneath,  haying  a  gradual  slope 
with  the  roof  not  more  than  4  feet  from  the 
glasi,)  and  partitioned  off  into  two  depart- 
menti  of  30  feet  each,  will  form  a  yery 
coounodions  house ;  admit  plenty  of  light, 
cttily  heated,  and  each  department  will 
hold  from  60  to  70  large  plants. 

SOIL. 

Fiye  parts  good  turfy  loam  chc^yped  into 
pieeei  about  the  aiae  of  a  walnut,  with  one 
pvt  well  decomposed  leaf  mould,  and  one 
part  sand  thoroughly  mixed,  forms  a  com- 
post well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  pine- 
api^e,  and  in  which  its  roots  will  trayel 
Tery  (sst,  regardleaa  of  danger  as  far  as  the 
>oU  18  conoeraed. 


KINDS  TO  OROW. 

The  yarieties  of  the  pineapple  are  numer- 
ous, but  few  howeyer  merit  general  culti- 
yation.  The  following  I  recommend  as  de- 
scrying of  all  care  and  expense  that  may  be 
bestowed  upon  them :  Broad  leayed  Queen, 
Black  Jamaica,  New-Proyidence  and  An- 
tiguas.  There  are  others  of  yery  good 
quality,  but  the  aboye  named  yarieties  are 
all  first  rate. 

PROPAGATION. 

The  pineapple  is  propagated  firom  suckers, 
giUs  and  crowns ;  some  kinds  are  generally 
backward  in  producing  suckers,  such  as 
Proyidence  plants ;  when  such  is  the  case 
plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
(as  soon  as  done  fruiting  of  course)  and  a 
few  of  their  lower  leayes  cut  off,  the  rest, 
cut  in  rather  close,  and  about  three  inches 
of  the  old  stump  cut  off  and  potted  in  32 
siaed  pots,  and  treated  as  suckers,  when 
they  will  produce  two  or  three  good  suckers. 
By  this  method  all  shy  breeding  sorts  may 
be  increased. 

CULTURE. 

Haying  got  all  suckers,  gills,  or  crowns 
that  are  wanted,  place  them  in  a  conyenient 
place  in  the  pine  house  under  the  full  ex- 
posure of  the  sun,  for  about  a  week,  after 
which  pare  the  stump  and  cut  away  all  the 
lower  leayes  that  are  necessary,  so  as  to 
ftsten  the  plants  in  the  pots,  and  pot  them 
in  pots  according  to  their  sixes,  the  largest 
in  32  sized  pots,  and  the  smaller  into  small- 
er pots.  When  potted  plunge  them  in  the 
tan  bed  up  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  with  bot- 
tom heat  of  80^,  syringe  oyer  head  about 
twice  a  week.  As  soon  as  the  sun  is  going 
off  the  house  is  the  best  time  for  that  pur- 
pose. Do  not  giye  water  at  the  roots  until 
they  haye  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
and  in  fiiture  as  they  are  in  need  of  it. 

As  the  season  declines,  lower  the  tern* 
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perature.  The  tempeatiire  lor  winter 
should  be  between  55^  and  dO®  by  nighty 
and  should  not  exceed  80^  by  day.  In  the 
latter  part  of  March  or  early  in  April,  turn 
the  plante  out  of  the  pots,  and  cut  away 
about  two -thirds  of  their  roots ;  pot  in  the 
same  siaed  pots  and  plunge  back  in  their 
former  position,  keefMug  them  rather  close, 
but  not  allowing  the  temperature  to  exceed 
90^  for  a  few  days,  until  they  hare  again 
taken  root  hold,  when  they  should  be 
watered  more  fr«ely,  the  temperature  grsd- 
ually  increasing.  I  hare  known  the  tem- 
perature to  rise  to  one  hundred  and  fomv 
teen,  the  thermometer  oorered,  without 
the  slightest  iiyury  to  the  foliage.  As  the 
season  advances,  sprinkle  the  plants  over 
head  more  frequently;  in  very  hot  weather 
erery  other  day.  About  June  they  should 
be  potted  into  16  siae  pots,  balls  entire. 
This  time  the  tan  will  need  cleaning^  and 
a  fresh  supply  added  to  it.  This  done,  the 
plants  should  again  be  plunged.  About 
August  give  thom  their  final  shift  in  12 
sized  pots,  and  when  potted  the  soil  should 
at  the  yery  least  be  one  inch  below  the 


snrftceofthepQia.  The  plante  haying  n- 
ceiyed  their  last  shift  should  show  fnit  in 
September.  As  the  season  declines,  the 
temperature  should  bo  lowered  as  prerioiU' 
ly  directed,  and  in  bright  sunny  days,  vjr- 
inge  about  twice  a  week,  to  take  tho 
mouldiness  of  the  fhiit,  whidi  is  caused 
fh>m  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
About  February,  the  ihiit  will  begin  to 
color,  when  the  temperature  should  be 
raised  to  65®  and  7(P  at  night,  and  may 
reach  100^  by  day,  without  injury,  and  in 
April,  the  fruit  will  be  fit  to  cut. 

Growing  the  pineapple  in  beds  of  soil  is 
not  much  practiced,  but  by  this  mode,  fnut 
can  be  obtained  almost  eyery  month  in  the 
year,  on  account  of  the  old  plants  producing 
suckina  in  eyery  stsge  of  their  growth. 
The  obfectioos  to  this  mode  is,  that  the 
fruit  is  not  so  large  sa  when  grown  in  pots. 
When  this  mode  is  resorted  to  the  pots 
should  be  filled  with  soil,  which  need  not 
be  more  than  one  foot  in  depth,  and  the 
plsots  planted  16  inches  apart  in  rows  ar- 
ranged alternately.. 


FERNS.— No.  1. 


In  trayersing  the  country  during  the 
months  of  Summer  and  Autumn,  the  eye  of 
the  traveler  is  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
extreme  beauty  of  a  class  of  plants  which 
adorn  the  road  side,  banks  and  rocks,  fringe 
ing  the  sides  of  the  rivulet  with  their  grace* 
All  drooping  foliage,  or  clothing  stone-walls, 
bridges  and  rocks,  with  a  living  verdure  of 
rare  beauty.  Along  the  broad  margin  of  the 
mountain  stream,  or  in  the  Mr  green  glades 
of  the  pleasant  woods,  these  magnificent 
groups  of  tufted  Ferns  may  be  seen,  whose 
finely  cut  leaves,  of  a  most  vivid  green,  ris- 
ing s<Mnetimes  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
might  form  a  coronal  fbr  a  forest  monarch, 
glorious  in  form  as  in  hue.  Perhaps,  if  the 
ground  happens  to  be  manhy,  dose  by  these 
splendid  tufts  of  Fern,  the  wanderer  may 


find  a  regal  plant  indeed;  the  Omunda  re- 
po^iff,  throwing  up  its  feathery  foliage  in 
clusters  of  branching  leaves,  from  six  to  ten 
feet  highjWhich  spring  straight  from  the  root, 
dividing  as  theysscend,  into  what  look  like 
branches,  but  are  in  fiu;t  divisions  of  the 
leaf,  called  pinna,  which  droop  with  a  grace- 
fill  curve  earthward.  Some  of  these  pinnas 
are  terminated  by  a  sort  of  fingered  point 
of  a  brownish  hue,  and  of  a  singular  and 
beautiful  appearance. 

*<  What  is  it  ?  "  ask  the  uninformed  who 
sees  it  for  the  fint  time.  '^  Can  it  be  the 
'eggs  which  some  insect  haa  depoek  ted  there  1 
Can  it  be  blossom  or  seed  ?"  And  the  like 
questions  he  will  ask  when  he  gathers  two 
or  three  leaves,  otframdt  as  they  are  termed, 
of  any  other  of  the  various  kinds  of  Ferm 
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tliAt  he  meets  wiCh  in  his  woodland  or 
moantain  ramble,  and  finds  them  closely 
beset  on  the  luMsk  with  grey  or  brown  spots 
sjmmetricalljr  arranged;  some  down  the 
mid-rib  of  the  leares,  others  aromid  the 
margin  of  each  leaflet;  whUe  again  on  oth- 
eto  a  mass  of  this  brown  substance  extends 
ever  the  whole  snrlkee  of  the  leaf. 

Perhaps  a  ft  w  reiy  simple  rales  may  aid 
those  who  hare  been  delighted  witii  the 
bcwrty  of  the  Ferns  which  adorn  their  path- 
way, and  as  yet  are  ignorant  of  the  6tra&- 
tore  of  this  interesting  tribe  of  plants,  to 
<iiscriminate  ^tween  their  rarious  species, 
and  to  riew  them  with  other  interest  than 
that  with  which  the  mere  snperflcial  obser- 
rer  loolu  at  them. 

"  How  may  we  know  a  Fern  firom  any 
other  plant  ?  **  is  a  question  more  frequent- 
ly asked  than  well  answered.  It  is  some- 
times replied,  and  rery  naturally,  if  not 
T«iy  correctly,  that  ferns  are  plants  with 
Tery  large  lesYes  that  grow  in  moist  places. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  some  large  leaves 
▼hich  grow  in  moist  placeS|  which  are  ferns 
The  great  Shidd  Fern  {La^na  Fdia^  suw,) 
the  Brachen  {Pterit  aquUina^)  and  some 
others  may  be  mentioned.  But  there  are 
also  many  large  leares  which  are  not  ferns, 
and  moreoTer  there  are  Tery  many  ferns 
vhich  ndther  grow  in  moist  places,  nor 
have  huge  leaT«e;  for  some  are  so  diminu- 
tire  that  their  organs  and  froetification  can 
00)7  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope, the  whole  plant  often  not  being  an 
iaeh  long.  Ferns  of  this  description  are 
iiBoally  found  on  walls  and  rocks,  some 
.  poking  out  of  the  driest  mortar  in  the 
<^unks  of  old  walla,  and  others  beneath  the 
<Uih  of  the  waterfidl,  on  crags,  and  inacoes- 
iible  rocks  and  difis. 

London  girea  two  distinctions  which  pre- 
nil  between  the  Fern  and  plants  of  other 
wden.  The  first  is  ^  found  in  the  situation 
of  what  is  called  their  &rf,  or  patches  of  re- 
pitidQetiTe  organs,  which  are  in  all  cases 
iarerted  on  the  back  sur&oe  of  the  leaf  or 
Ivood,  sometimes  appearing  only  in  the 
fona  of  tttUe  spots,  sometimes  covering  the 


whole  of  the  under  side  of  the  frond,  and 
sometimes  contracting  the  substance  of  the 
firond,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
single  mass  of  fructification.'^  The  other 
distinction  is,  that  "  the  fit>nds  are  always 
rolled  up  in  a  circular  manner  when  they 
are  first  dereloped. 

Most  obserren  will  have  noticed  this  sin* 
gular  appearance  of  the  young  leaves  of  the 
fenis  in  the  spring,  especially  that  of  the 
great  Sldeld  Fern,  whose  brown  hairy  stem 
when  thus  beginning  to  appear,  looks  like 
a  large  brown  caterpillar  rolled  up,  and  as 
it  developes,  assumes  the  form  of  a  crosier, 
or  shepherd's  crook. 

The  whole  tribe  of  ferns— natural  order, 
Felices— is  divided  into  two  parts.  Theflnt 
Includes  those  whose  thecsa,  or  little  masses 
of  seed  vessels,  are  provided  with  an  annular 
ring,  by  the  operation  of  which  the  caps 
containing  the  seeds  are  torn  asunder  and 
the  seeds  dispersed :  these  are  called  Aimnk- 
lakB.  The  second  includes  those  which  have 
no  such  provision,  and  these  are  called  JE2v- 
annalcUa.  The  "Flowering  Fern,"  (Osmnnr 
da  regalis)  the  "  Moonwort,''  and  the  ^«  Ad^ 
dor's  Tongue"  belong  to  this  latter  class, 
while  nearly  all  the.other  species  are  to  be 
included  in  the  former.  This  class,  the  An- 
nulatas,  is  subdivided  into  two  sections. 
In  the  one  the  thecsa  are  attached  in  masses 
to  the  back  of  the  frond;  in  the  other  they 
are  placed  in  a  receptacle  situated  on  the 
margin  of  the  frond.  Each  of  these  two  sec* 
tions  contains  within  itself  several  familieS| 
determined  by  different  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  placing!  ibrm,  and  other 
variations  of  the  thece  and  their  coverings. 
Now  let  us  see  what  are  the  different 
parts  of  a  Fern.  Each  has,  first,  a  root,  sec- 
ondly, a  part  which  connects  that  root  with 
the  fronds,  and  out  of  which  they  spring, 
which  is  called  the  IUiisoma,and  is  that 
which  in  the  tree  fern  forms  the  trunk ;  and 
thirdly,  the  fironds  or  leaves.  The  frond 
consists  of  a  stem  extending  firom  the  rhi- 
aoma,  quite  to  the  apex  of  the  frond,  and 
this  is  called  the  Rachu,  On  either  side  of 
the  main  stem,  the  leaflets,  or  other  ar- 
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rtngemeiitB  of  the  foliage  are  dispoied.  In 
aome  fenis  the  frond  is  pinnatefldy  that  is, 
the  little  leaflets  are  not  quite  dirided  from 
each  other.  Others  are  pinnate,  that  is, 
haring  the  leaflets  quite  separate.  So  vari- 
ously are  the  leaflets  of  the  different  spedee 
of  the  fern  cut  and  arranged,  that  it  would 
take  too  much  space  to  enumerate  them. 

But  though  many  spodes  of  fern  may  be 
discriminated  at  first  sight  by  the  form  of 
the  leaf,  the  growth,  Ac.,  it  is  by  the  rena- 
tion,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  fructifica- 
tion, that  their  fitmilies  and  specioe  can 
alone  be  determined.  The  seeds  of  ferns  are 
not  preceded  by  any  visible  flower.  They 
are  generally  produced  in  the  back  of  the 
frond  in  capsules,  called  thecas,  which  are 
dostered  together  in  little  masses  situated 
on  the  veins  at  the  divisions  of  the  fronds, 
or  on  their  margin. 

This  arrangement  of  the  fructification  on 
the  back  of  the  frond,  seems  universal  in  all 
the  fiimilies  of  the  Annulatas.  A  few  words 
on  the  fructification  of  the  other  division, 
the  Ezannulata),  and  our  review  of  general 
characteristics  will  be  ended. 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  divisions  is,  that 
the  Annulatsd  are  provided  with  an  elastic 
marginal  ring,  to  assist  in  dispersing  the 
seeds,  and  that  the  Ezannulatad  are  devoid 
of  this  appendage.  Phints  of  this  latter  di- 
vision have  their  thecas  in  a  spike,  either 
branched  or  clubbed,  and  attached  in  some 
species,  to  a  separate  frond ;  in  others  ter- 
minating the  leafy  frond.  Of  such  arrange- 
ment as  the  last  named,  is  that  noble  plant, 
the  Flowering  Fern. 

^*  The  apex  of  the  frond  of  the  oemunda," 
— says  Newman — "is  composed  of  a  com- 
plete cluster  of  spikes ;  these  spikes  corres- 
pond to  j^ffmuto,  of  which  only  the  mid-vein 
and  a  slight  marginal  ring  is  present,  and 
to  each  of  the  lateral  veins,  is  attached  a 
nearly  spherical  mass  of  thecal ;  these  spher- 
ical masses  entirely  supersede  any  leafy  por- 
tion in  pinnsB  so  converted.  Frequent  in- 
stances,  however,  exhibit  the  base  of  a  pin- 
nula  in  a  leafy  or  barren,  whilst  the  apex  is 


in  a  fertile  state.**  It  is  not,  however,  enry 
leaf  that  thus  terminates.  Some  are  barren 
fronds,  and  they  preserve  their  leafy  sppeir- 
ance  to  the  summit  of  the  frond.  Of  the 
first  division,  are  the  Moonwort  and  tbe 
Adder's  Tongue.  In  the  former,  a  little 
branched  spike  of  fruit  is  joined  to  a  ptnute 
frond,  these  two  members  forming  the  whole 
plant,  which  is  not  usually  more  than  foor 
or  six  inches  in  height.  The  latter  oooasts 
of  a  straight  spike  of  frnit  issuing  from  the 
interior  sur&ce  of  the  frond  at  its  htse, 
usually  longer  than  the  leafy  part,  and 
bearing  the  thecas  in  a  double  longitudiul 
row. 

The  power  wMch  ferns  possess  of  multi- 
plying themselves  is  almost  ino'edible.  Tbe 
Hart's  Tongue,  which  is  by  no  means  a  large 
plant,  or  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  high  povcr 
of  reproduction,  bears  on  each  leaf— aooor^ 
ding  to  Lindley— about  Eighty  Son.  £m^ 
of  these  consists  of  fit>m  three  thousand  to 
six  thousand  thecae,  each  thecsd  contaimng 
about  fifty  spores;  so  that,  by  a  moderate 
calculation,  a  single  leaf  of  the  plant  may 
produce  not  less  than  dgkUm  mUlMiu  of 
young  i^ants ! 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  this  sketdi 
of  the  general  and  leading  diaracteriatiGB  of 
the  Fern  tribe  as  simple  as  perspicuity 
would  allow.  Still  we  are  aware  that  to 
many  who  have  no  previous  kn6wledge  ce 
tlus  very  attractive  subject,  much  that  we 
have  said  may  seem  diflicult  to  understand^ 
while  we  are  also  aware  that  to  those  who 
have  made  this  interesting  branch  of  tbe 
vegetable  creation  their  study,  it  wiU  be 
evident  that  we  have  given  but  a  rudimen- 
tary and  imperfect  account  of  the  structure 
of  the  tribe,  and  left  out  much  which,  but 
for  the  fear  of  overloading  and  confusing  the 
subject,  we  should  have  said.  We  hope, 
however,  that  these  few  elementary  hints 
may  help  any  one  who  reads  them  with  at- 
tention, to  know  a  fern  when  they  see  it 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  ferns 
are  green,  leafy  prodnctioiis,  which  die 
down  to  the  ground  every  year,  some  yield- 
ing sooner  than  others  to  the  infloenceof 
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the  feawDi,  bnt  all  being  renewed  ftom  the 
UseoftJiepUiitannoallj'.  In  tropical  ooon- 
tries,  boweTer,  this  ia  not  the  case.  Thejr 
toqaire  real  trunks,  resembling  palms,  and 
often  rise  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fiftj 
feet,  withoat  a  branch  or  leaf.  Then  they 
throw  oat  masses  of  most  graceful  foliage, 
vliich  wire  like  feathers  in  the  air,  their 
letflets  being  of  the  most  exquisite  form 
sod  regalarity  of  arrangement.  Many  of  the 
tree  ferns  are  of  great  interest,  both  on  ac- 
ooant  of  their  beaut  j,  and  also  of  peculiari* 
ties  in  their  stmetore.  One  of  them,  the 
Aspidium  Baromez,  has  formed  the  ground 
work  for  many  fiibles,  and  ignorant  people 
l»Te  been  induced  to  belicTe  that,  in  the 
deserts  of  Scgrthia,  creatures,  half  animal, 
balf  plant,  have  been  produced.  This  de- 
ception has  been  contrired  by  cutting  off 


all  but  a  small  portion  of  the  etem  of  * 
wooUy-stalked  species,  and  turning  it  upeide 
down,  when  it  presents  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  animal.  It  has  been  atlled 
the  "  Scythian  Lamb,"  and  Loudon  tells  us 
that  the  belief  in  its  animal  natnre,  has  been 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  color 
of  the  juice  of  this  plant  Is  of  a  rich  bloody 
hue,  which  soon  becomes  thick  by  exposure 
to  the  air. 

In  the  carboniferous  strata  are  found  fos- 
sil ferns  of  arborescent  kinds,  such  as  do  not 
now  exist,  and  of  immenee  mi^tude,  aame 
of  them  appearing  to  have  reached  the 
height  of  more  than  eighty  feet.  The  fruc- 
tification of  these  extinct  species,  as  well  as 
of  the  arborescent  ferns  now  existing,  is  ar- 
ranged on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  our 
smaller  species. 


RAISING  SEEDLINGS. 


BT  J.  M.   MKRRICX,  JR.,  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


Although  I  had  been  affected  for  two 
or  three  years  with  that  incurable  epidemic, 
the  grape  fever,  it  so  happened  that  I  nerer 
ttw  the  HoATiciT£.TnAisT  till  last  January. 
I  WIS  delighted  with  my  new  acquisition, 
foood  myself  in  congenial  society,  and  sub- 
Bcribed  fof  the  magazine  at  once.  I  was 
especially  pleased  with  Mr.  Fuller's  remarks 
tboot  raising  Tines  from  seed,  for  I  could 
■TiDpathize  with  him  when  he  spoke  of  the 
i&terest  with  which  the  little  spindling 
pUnts  are  watched,  the  care  with  which 
they  are  tied  np  and  trained,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  a  thousand  failures  are 
^rne,  for  the  sake  of  one  partial  success. 
For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been  plant- 
insf  *eed  and  raising  Tines  to  an  extent 
which  has  caused  my  sanity  to  be  doubted 
fy  my  hiendfl,  who  regard  the  grape  mania 
is  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  delusions 
u  the  morfu  tMiUiccatlU  humbug,  or  the 
^rnoos  Tolipomsnia  in  Holland.  They  pro- 
phecy that  as  Kxm  as  the  crisis  is  passed 
the  whole  thing  will  cease  to  interest  any- 


body, and  will  Tanish  like  a  dream  from 
men's  minds  and  thoughts.  I  think  differ- 
ently, and  therefore  I  am  persecuted. 
ETcry  extra  hot-bed  I  set  up  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion ;  the  purchase  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thumb-pots  is  a  wild  extravagance; 
and  a  little  natural  enthusiasm  in  fayor  of 
the  lona  and  Agriculturist,  is  regarded  as 
the  last  flicker  of  expiring  reason.  How- 
CTcr,  I  keep  on,  and  have  got  quite  a  stock 
of  seedling  vines,  from  which  I  promise  my- 
self a  great  deal  of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
quite  willing  to  be  laughed  at,  and  to  leave 
unanswered  ironical  inquiries  as  to  the  pro- 
bable epoch  when  the  "Great  American 
seedling"  will  appear. 

My  experience,  as  regards  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  germination  of  grape  seeds, 
has  already  been  communicated  to  the 
Country  Gentleman^  bnt  I  may  venture  to 
insert  some  facts  here,  as  I  should  be  Tcry 
glad  to  compare  notes  with  some  one  else 
who  has  made  the  matter  a  specialty.  I 
never  have  succeeded  in  making  an  Isabel- 
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k  or  a  Rebeooa  Med  geminatei,  although  I 
have  pUntad  large  quantitiea.  Catawba 
seed  comes  up  tparingljr  the  first  year,  and 
here  and  there  a  solitary  plant  the  second. 
Delaware  seed  comes  np  reluctantly,  but 
generally  makes  good  plants  the  first  3rear« 
I  haTo  planted  Concord  seed  twice,  and 
with  Tery  diferent  rssnlts  ;  first,  I  planted 
whole  grapes  in  October,  and  not  one  seed 
in  fifty  came  up.  Last  year  I  planted,  in 
April,  a  vast  quantity  of  the  naked  seed, 
and  in  June  erery  seed,  I  should  think, 
came  up.  Katiye  grape  seed  from  wild  vinos 
comes  up  pretty  well  the  first  and  second 
year.  In  my  experiments,  perhaps  in  all, 
half  the  seed  (native)  germinated.  Seed 
from  Rogers  19  comes  up  in  rows  with 
about  as  much  certainty  and  regulari* 
ty  as  peas  or  beans.  This  fact  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  great  vitality  and  energy 
(so  to  speak)  that  the  number  19  in 
common  with  others  of  the  same  list,  pos- 
sesses, and  seems  to  me  to  form  one  link  in 
the  chain  of  evidence  which  shows  these 
vines  to  be  true  hybrids.  Will  some  reader 
of  the  HoBTicuLTuaisT  give  us  his  ezperi* 
ence  in  nosing  vines,  so  far  sa  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  seed  to  germinate  is 
concerned?  and  will  he  state  also  what 
means  he  used,  if  any,  to  hasten  the  seeds 
in  coming  up  ?  Last  summer,  owing  to  the 
dry  weather,  wss  very  unfavorable  for  rais- 
ing young  plants.  I  lost  several  hundred 
Concord  seedlings;  and  those  I  did  save 
were  painfully  transplanted  one  by  one  into 
three  inch  pots,  put  under  glsss  and  water- 
ed every  day  to  give  them  strength  enough 
to  live  over  winter.  The  results  that  have 
thus  far  been  obtained  by  raising  seedlings 
after  the  method  of  Van  Mons,  and  more 
especially  by  hybridising,  have  excelled  and 
surpassed  all  that  could  have  been  antici- 
pated or  even  hoped  before-hand,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  almost  the  duty  of  every 
lover  of  good  fhiit,  to  plant  at  least  a  few 
seeds,  and  contribute  his  mite  towards  the 
general  improvement. 

The  trouble,  when  a  new  variety  is  ob- 
tained, seems  to  be  that  the  old  proverb 


holds  true,  about  everybody's  geeae  being 
swans.  Even  if  a  man  digs  up  a  wild  rine 
in  the  woods,  and  plants  it  in  his  gardenlu 
is  apt  to  considerit  of  first  quality,  heaam  he 
dug  it  up,  and  if  yon  were  to  gire  him  t 
vine  growing  six  Imndred  feet  in  s  seaBon, 
and  bearing  grapes  as  laige  ss  the  Bladt 
Hamburgh,  and  as  good  as  tiie  DelawiR, 
he  would  fliil  to  see  that  it  was  better  tbio 
his. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  of 
ftoetious  and  immortal  memoiy,  remarkB 
that  when  we  say  a  man  has  tmken  toiraild- 
inef  houses,  it  is  a  delicate  way  of  saying 
he  is  insane.  Some  people,  now,  hare  a 
similar  saying,  except  that  they  use  tiie 
words  ^'planting  grapes"  insitead  of  ^'boild- 
ing  houses,."  but  in  the  March  Horticul- 
TURtST  I  came  across  a  most  refireshhig  sen- 
tence, viz :  **£  very  enthusiast  in  fruit  culture 
deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  whole 
people;"  and  I  immediately  passed  a  Tot«  of 
thanks  to  myself^  and  determined  to  write 
to  the  HoKTicuLTuaisT  to  say  that  I  htd 
done  so. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  newest  Tarie- 
ties  of  grapes  to  decide  whether  our  mmi 
brilliant  triumphs  heretofore  have  been 
gained  by  planting  after  the  method  of  Vin 
Mons,  or  by  hybridization  ;  but,  howerer 
the  matter  now  stands,  I  am  fully  conTinc- 
ed  that  the  perfect  grape,  when  it  does 
come,  will  be  a  hybrid  artificially  produced 
by  some  painstaking  man  who  settled  inj 
his  mind  what  he  would  have  before  b^ 
planted  a  seed. 

I  allude  to  hybrids  hers  because  I  wisl^ 
to  ask  some  experienced  horticulturist  X<\ 
tell  us,  through  the  columns  of  this  jounaj 
what  pairs  of  gn^MS  and  of  strawberhed 
he  would  select  for  crossing  with  each  other 
I  desire  his  views  especially  in  regard  U 
strawberries. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Parkman,  whose  pi^  u| 
the  April  number  helps  to  make  that  th^ 
best  thus  £u:  this  year,  (I  do  not  say  makej 
it  perfect,  for  the  May  number  with  n\ 
article  is  coming)  could  answer  this  que^ 
tion  in  a  satisfiictoxy  manner. 


Oramng  Oranherriea. 
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Impttieot  people  •ometimes  ndae  the  ob» 
jection  agiunst  planting  seedlingiB,  that  *'  it 
will  take  so  l<»ig  £>];  them  to  isome  into 
bearing."  Thia  ar^gument  reminda  me  too 
itxoDg]/  of  my  yonthAil  daya,  when  my 
father  gave  me  a  little  garden  of  my  own, 
wherein  I  naed  to  plant  heana  one  day  and 
dig  them  np  the  next,  to  aee  what  progreaa 
thej  were  making,  and  I  tell  the  objector 


he  forgeta  that  if  he  aowa  seed  now  in  only 
three  years  he  will  have  yinea  in  bearing, 
and  each  year  thereafter  he  will  have  a 
fresh  crop  of  plants,  (provided  he  has  plant 
ed  regularly  every  season)  each  one  of 
which  will  develop  new  points  of  interest 
among  which  will  be  (unless  somebody  else 
gets  it  first)  the  Great  American  Seedling. 


GROWING  CRANBERRIES. 


We  have  heard  mock  and  printed  much 
in  the  Tdigraph^  relative  to  the  growing  of 
cranberries.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
show  that  cranbeiriea  can  be  profitably 
grown  on  uplands — ^that  is,  without  the 
asistanoe  of  water,  swamps,  or  overflowing ; 
and  though  aeveral  instances  were  given  of 
luooess,  we  still  heaitate  to  believe  that 
they  could  be  cultiwated  on  such  land  with 
inffident  profit  to  make  it  an  object.  But 
where  there  is  water  to  overflow  at  proper 
Cimea,  or  even  the  ground  be  naturally  moist 
throQghont  the  season,  there  Ss  little  doubt 
bat  that  the  cra&berry  can  be  made  one  of 
the  most  profitable  crops  grown.  Thousands 
of  acrea  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  now 
'jing  worse  than  idle,  could  be  transformed 
^to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  which 
tmuM  add  more  to  the  common  exchequer 
<^the  &rmer,  than  four  times  the  amount 
"f  bia  best  ground,  in  the  ordinary  crops. 
Tie  following  instance  of  the  reclamation 
^t  ▼urthleaa  swamp,  in  Franklin,  Massa- 
<^3iett8,  will  open  the  eyes  of  some  of  our 
fwdcrs: 

Something  like  ten  years  since,  this 
^*«mp  waa  coYcred  orer  with  a  growth  of 
^^era,  dogwood,  white  maples  and  other 
>nmp  shrubs,  which  covered  the  ground ; 
^«7  vera  deared  off,  and  a  ditch  cut 
^ngh  the  swamp  for  the  brook,  which 
^fore  ran  tliroiigh  a  very  crooked  channel. 
Pitches  were  then  opened  ttom  theuplanda 
a  each  side,  which  are  gravelly  and  sandy, 
^Qg  into  the  main  ditch.  A  dam  was 
^tttrudted  aerpaa  the  swamp,  which  serves 


the  purpose  of  flowing  it  and  also  that  of  a 
road  to  pass  across  it.  In  the  winter  the 
swamp  was  usually  flowed,  and  gravel,  this 
being  better  than  sand,  waa  drawn  on  to  the 
ice  and  spread — ^Afterwards  it  was  planted 
to  cranberry  cuttings,  in  drills  about 
eighteen  inches  apart,  this,  from  experience, 
proving  to  be  a  suitable  distance  apart. 
How  many  coverings  of  gravel  have  been 
put  on,  was  not  learned;  but  seyeral,  judging 
fhxm  the  excavations  whence  removed. 

About  twelve  or  fourteen  acres  of  this 
swamp  have  been  planted ;  and  so  favorably 
is  it  situated,  that  it  can  be'  covered  with 
water  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour's  time* 
The  brook  is  of  such  capacity,  with  the  aid 
of  a  reservoir  above  the  cultivated  ground 
that  the  plants  can  be  protected  from  froat 
at  any  season  when  there  ia  any  danger. 

The  crop  of  the  past  season  was  about 
1,100  barrels  of  very  nice  fruit,  and  of  re- 
markable size.  I  brought  away  a  couple  of 
berries  that  meaaured  nearly  three  inches 
in  circumference.  The  crop  was  all  picked 
by  hand,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $2,000.  At  one 
time  two  hundred  persons  might  have  been 
seen  in  that  swamp  picking  cranberries.  It 
was  a  lively  scene.  After  they  were  gath- 
ered,' they  were  taken  to  the  house, 
where  they  were  sorted,  that  is  to  say,  the 
soft  berries,  after  winnowing  them,  were 
culled  out  by  women  and  girls,  preparatory 
to  barreling. 

The  fruit  has  generaly  been  sold  so  far  as 
it  is  marketed,  at  the  current  price,  though 
some  of  it  was  sold  for  $15  a  barrel.    Call 
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the  aTerige  price  $10  a  burel,  and  1,100 
will  bring  the  snog  little  sum  of  $11,000. 
This  beats  tobaooo-raising  out  of  sight,  ss 
the  sa jring  is. 

One  of  the  pecttliar  advantages  possessed 
by  this  oyer  most  of  swamp  lands,  is,  the 
fiualitjr  with  which  it  can  be  flowed  at  all 
seasons  of  the  jrear,  thus  guarding  the  grow- 
ing crop  from  both  late  spring  frosts  and 


early  antamn  Ihwts;  and  besides,  giTM  the 
power  to  destroy  Inserts  that  Bometimec 
infest  the  Tines.  Swamp  lands  that  can  be 
qoickly  flowed  and  qaickly  drained,  caofiot 
be  need  moro  profitably  than  by  growing 
cranberries,  as  it  woold  seem  by  this  ex- 
perience. It  is  also  easily  graveled  in  the 
winter  by  flowing  it.— OwsMMtovs  TeU- 
graph. 
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Woodward's  Gratsries  and  Horti- 
cultural Buildings  will  be  ready  early 
in  May,  about  as  soon  as  this  May  number 
is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  This  work 
is  a  practical  and  oomprehensiTe  one,  dis- 
carding all  theories  and  exploded  nottona. 
It  aims  to  give  in  a  concise  manner,  all 
the  needed  information  on  all  classes  of 
Horticultural  Buildings,  from  the  hot-bed 
to  the  most  elaborate  structure,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  long  professional  practice  In 
the  construction  and  personal  management 
of  such  buildings. 


Charles;  Gert.  Qoeble,  Franklin;  Fnnds 
Kellermann,  Washington;  Br.  L.  D.  Mone, 
8t  Louis;  Barnabas  Smith,  Crawford; 
M.  T.  Essex,  St.  Louis;  Chas.  A.  Newoomh, 
Jefferson. 

Seentafy^  John  H.  Tiee,  St.  Louis. 

Cofrespandrng  Secntarf^  Dr  L.  D.  Mone, 
St.  Louis. 


Newburoh  Bat  Horticultural  So- 
ciKTT. — The  summer  exhibition  of  this  so- 
ciety will  take  place  at  Newbuigh,  N.  T., 
on  the  15  th  and  16th  June,  1865,  and  the 
Fifth  Annual  Exhibition  on  the  27th,  28th 
and  29th  days  of  September,  1865. 

Free  Missouri  has  now  oiganixed  a 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers : 

Prendent^  Henry  T.  Mudd,  St.  Louis  Co. 

Vice-Presidenty  Geo.  Husmann,  Gascon- 
ade Co. 

IVeasurer^  Fred'k  Muench,  Warren  Co. 

Members^    Dr.  George  R.  Buckner,  St 


March  15, 1865. 
StoiU*i  P.  0.,  Adams  Cb.,  Ohio. 

The  soil  hero  is  a  dark  rich  sandy  loam, 
particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fruit 
and  grapes.  Peaches  frequently  weigh 
from  12  to  16  oz,,  and  there  are  Fetch 
trees  hero  that  have  borne  peaches  for  30 
years.  The  elevation  of  our  hill  tops  abore 
the  lerel  of  the  river  is  over  700  feet  Let 
me  give  you  for  the  information  of  jour 
readers,  an  improvement  in  raising  Toatt- 
toes:  in  place  of  allowing  the  tomato  to 
branch  as  they  usually  do,  tie  them  upta 
stakes,  keeping  all  the  branches  pindied 
off.  In  this  way  they  will  produce  loore 
and  better  tomatoes  than  by  any  other 
mode  of  cultivation. 

Yours  truly, 

Dr.  Ira  A.  McCokkell. 
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Toledo,  Ohio,  April  9th,  1865. 

Menra.  Woodwilri>— .1  have  some  tweWe 
teres  of  Grapes  coining  into  bearing  the 
ensuing  smnmer.  I  am  tomewhat  in  doubt 
IS  to  what  procedure  would  net  me  the 
most:  selling  them  in  boxes,  or  making  into 
wine.  I  have  ten  acres  planted  with  Ca- 
tawba, ind  two  with  Delaware.  Mj  vine- 
]rsnl  is  situated  on  Put-in-Bay  Island, 
Lslce  Erie;  we  think  this  and  the  adjoining 
Islands  the  only  places  where  in  this  lati- 
tude the  Catawba  becomes  perfectly  ripe. 
I  was  much  amused  at  the  net  results  of 
the  product  of  Delaware  and  other  yarieties 
m  the  March  number  of  the  ^*  Horticul- 
niisT,"  especially  the  1-3  aero  producing 
$3,000  worth  of  plants,  at  a  cost  of  only 
twenty-two  dollars.  If  it  did  not  cost 
them  more  than  that  amount  in  caB\  the 
labor  was  expended  somehow,  and  I  know 
that  with  present  prices  of  labor  I  could 
not  raise  the  same  number  of  layers  for  the 
ran  named.  Should  you  ever  be  in  want 
of  estimates  of  expenses  of  raising  grapes, 
IS  we  find  it  on  the  Island,  I  will  give  the 
figures,  and  I  trust  those  that  will  not  lie. 

Yours  truly, 

L.  L.  LUMGRXN,  M.  D. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hare  your  figures. 
-Eds. 


to  state,  that  they  promise  success.  There- 
fore, any  suggestions  from  western  fruit 
growers  add  to  the  interest  I  take  in  your 
paper. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  S.  Harris. 


La  OaEscKNTy  Minn.,  Apr.  4th,  1865. 
Messrs.  WoonwARn, 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  inyite 
the  author  of  **  Notes,  Ac.  on  fruit  culture 
in  the  YTestem  States  ^  to  faror  us  with 
the  article  wMch  ho  has  promised  if  desired, 
pointing  out  some  of  the  most  desirable 
localities  for  fhnt  growing  at  the  West,  and 
the  Tarietiea  that  promise  best  returns; 
Also,  the  best  soil,  aspect,  ^  Many  peo- 
ple in  this  State  profess  to  believe  that 
fruit  growing  will  prove  a  failure,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it.  I  am  starting  an  orchard 
on  a  south-eastern  exposure ;  started  with 
a  few  trees  four  or  five  years  since,  and 
tdded  a  few  every  Spring,  and  am  happy 


Messrs.  Gro.  £.  k  F.W.Woodward: — 
The  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  in  Feb'y 
number,  concerning  the  Jonathan  Applet 
reminds  me  that  my  attention  was  lately 
called  to  this  apple,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Michigan,  by  Hon.  Mr.  Sprague,  of  Kala- 
mazoo. He  is  an  old  resident  of  Michigan, 
and  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  fhiit 
culture.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  Jonathan,  and  recommends  it  very 
highly  as  a  hardy  tree,  and  one  peculiarly 
adapted  to  western  demands.  The  specimens 
he  showed  me  were  handsome  to  the  eye, 
and  excellent  to  the  taste. 


Madison,  Wis. 


W.  A.  P.  M. 


Wealth  and  Splendor  or  New  York, 
— ^If  the  Califomian  wishes  to  realize  the 
splendor  of  New  York,  let  him  start  for  the 
Central  Park,  from  the  huge  palace  of  white 
marble  on  Madison  Square,  and  mingling 
with  the  luxurious  equipages,  which  are 
moving  to  and  fro,  drive  up  the  FifthAvenue. 
His  coachman  will  have  to  wait  a  moment 
until  that  Cinderella-like  pony  phaeton, 
with  its  occupants  in  ball-like  costumes, 
passes,  and  that  silver-embossed  carriage 
with  its  coachman  and  footman  in  imperial 
green  liveries  turns  the  comer.  On  either 
side  of  him  and  as  far  as  he  can  see  down 
the  streets  which  run  perpendicular  to  the 
avenue^  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  ele- 
gance of  the  mansions  which  house  the 
merchant  princes  of  the  American  Metrop- 
olis. Entering  the  park  his  eyes  are 
no  less  charmed  at  the  beauty  of  the  design 
than  startled  at  the  outlines  of  the  magnifi- 
cent bridges  over  which  he  drives.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  splendid  terrace  which  would  be 
a  feature  in  a  royal  palace,  he  descends 
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from  his  cunrfage  and  minglea  with  th« 
crowd  of  gaily  dreaaed  people  who  are  prom- 
anading  to  the  sound  of  operatic  music 
performed  by  an  orchestra  of  sixty  selected 
musicians,  who  are  seated  on  a  temple  that 
is  a  miracle  of  painting  and  gilding.  De- 
scending the  broad  steps  of  the  terrace, 
hardly  obserring  the  exquisite  carvings  of 
the  stone  ballustrade,he  stands  at  last  by  the 
fbuntdn  underneath  the  embroidered  scar- 
let silken  goniklons,  suspended  on  poles, 
whose  golden  ornaments  dazzle  the  eye. 
He  walks  to  the  beautiftil  stone  steps  of 
the  landing,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and 
beckoning  to  one  of  the  fimcifully  attired 
boatmen  is  soon  the  sole  occupant,  if  he 
chooses,  of  a  brightly-painted  shell  that  is 
delicate  enough  to  carry  Venus  and  Cupid. 
Reclining  on  the  siWer  cushions  he  floats  on 
water  that  is  as  limpid  as  crystal  and 
watches  the  brilliant  panorama  before  him, 
or  plays  with  the  graceful  swans,  who  are 
tame  enough  to  bear  his  caresses  while  his 
senses  arc  scattered  with  a  luxurious  re- 
pose by  the  soft  strains  of  the  music  on  the 
one  side  and  by  the  murmurs  of  a  loyely 
little  cascade  on  the  other.  If  he  is  a  New 
Torker,  by  birth,  and  returns  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  or  twelve  years,  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  this  scene  of  Fairy- 
like  enchantment  was  the  odious  quagmire, 
whose  lots  even  his  enthusiastic  predictions 
of  future  value  could  not  tempt  even  a 
Dutch  grocer  to  buy.  As  he  floats 
around,  in  one  place,  he  will  say  with  Ten- 
nyson— 

*'  There  lies  a  rale  in  Ida,  lorelier 
Than  all  the  Tallies  of  Ionian  hilU. 
The  ■winuning  rapor  floats  athwart  the  f  len. 
Puts  forth  an  aim  and  creeps  from  pine  to  pine^ 
And  loiters  slowly  drawn.    On  either  hand 
The  lawns  and  meadow-ledges  midway  down 
Hang  rich  in  floweis,  and  tu  below  them  nan 
The  long  hvook  fidlen  throngh  the  oloren  rarine." 

If  he  wishes- to  enjoy  a  crowning  excite- 
ment let  him  float  upon  the  lake,  until  the 
moon  lights  up  the  scene,  and  he  will  re- 
turn to  his  hotel  and  wonder  if  he  has  been 
spending  an  afternoon  and  evening  in  Now 
York^iV:  Y.  C^r.  Cali/amia  Farmtr. 


BOOKS,  Ac  REOEIYED. 

Ouft  Farm  or  Two  Ac&xs,  by  Vm 
Harriet  Martineau.  This  little  book  which 
first  appeared  in  the  columns  of  ^  Once  a 
Week,"  has  just  been  pnblisded  by  Bunce 
t  Huntington,  of  this  dty,  price  20  cents, 
paper  covers.  A  personal  narative  of  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  small  tracts  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  eittea,  is  sure  to 
find  plenty  of  readers.  More  on  this  sub- 
ject is  always  desirable. 


The  Preparation  and  Mountino  of 
Microscopic  Objects,  by  Thomas  Davies, 
New  York.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  publishers, 
$1.50.  A  book  much  wanted,  and  which 
describes  with  care  the  apparatus,  objects 
and  mode  of  mounting  them,  covering  the 
whole  subject.  Those  interested  in  such 
matters  will  find  this  work  a  valuable  aid. 


Medical  SrvDEirr's  Vest  Pocket  Lex- 
icon, just  published  by  Wm.  Wood  A  Co. 
A  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  in  a  small 
compass. 


Second  Annual  Report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  West  Jersey  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  1864  and  1865,  contuning  a 
report  on  all  fruits  grown  in  West  Jereey, 
by  Nathan  Leeds  of  Cinnaminson^  chainnan 
of  General  Fruit  Committee.  An  address 
by  Hon.  Wm.  Party,  President  of  the  asso-  | 
elation,  and  an  interesting  article  on  "  at- 
mospheric humidity  as  a  protector  finom 
cold,"  by  James  8.  Lippincott,  Esq.,  of 
Haddonfleld. 

HovEV  k  Co's  Catalogue  of  FlowesJ 
Seeds,  with  a  supplement  containing  listJ 
of  novelties  and  select  varieties.  1 

Hovey  &  Co.,  53  North  Market  Streetj 
Boston. 


Retail  and  Wholesale  Price  Lists 
the  River  Bank  Nurseries,  Adrian,  Michii 
gan,  Ramsdell,  Loud  k  Co.,  proprietors^ 
also  No.  1  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
and  Nos.  2  and  3  Descriptive  Catalc^ue  o 
Ornamental  trees.  Shrubs,  Rosea^  Gree: 
house,  Bedding  out  Plants,  Bulbs,  Ac 


CATALOGUE  02 
-A_g>r'icia.ltxiral,  Horticiiltxaral  and  A.rohitecfctTra 

BOOKS, 

Tor  sale    at   PnbliBhers*  Pricea  at  the  Office  of  the  Horticulturist,  or  maiUl,  DOst  paid,  to  an 

address  on  receipt  of  price. 

PRICES  FUHXISHED  AND  ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  BOOKS,  PAPERS  AND  TERIODTCALS 

ON  ANY  SUBJECT. 

GRAPE   CULTURE. 

Buchanan  on  Orapo  Ciiltnro $0  75 

Ohorlton  *•  ♦•        under  Gloss 75 

FuUer'a  Orapo  Culturist '. 1  50 

Fisher  on   Culture  of  Europaui  Vine  and  Bulos 


II 

2 


on  \\''ine  Mjikins:— 1}»4 2  00 

naraKtliy  Gra|M»<^ulture,  Wine  and  Wine  Making  5  (K» 

Utunuinn 'b  O nqw  Cultun^  iit  the  West 25 

J.  Fisk  Allen  on  OrajM?  Culture 1  25 

Fhin  on  Orupe  Culture I  50 

Reemelin^a  vino  I  )resser'ji  Man  mil 75 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Barry's  Fruit  Qtirdcn $1  75 

Bridgrenvan' »  Fruit  Cultivators'  Miuiual 75 

Cole's  American  Fruit  Book 75 

DowninfT  Fruits*  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America 3  00 

Fafltwood  on  Cninborry 75 

SlUot*8  American  Friut  Growers'  Guide I  50 

Field's  Pear  Culture 1  25 

Fuller  on  Strawberry 20 

Guide  to  the  Orchard 1  50 

Handbook  of  Fruit  Culture 75 

Hogg's  Fruit  Manual I  50 

Hooper's  "Westeni  Fruit  Book 1  50 

Pardee  on  Strawl>orry 75 

Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturi^t 1  50 

FLOWERS 

Brcck'8  Book  of  Flowers |1  50 

Bridgenxan'a  Florists'  Guide 75 

Buixt's  Flower  Garden  Dinx'tory 1  50 

Kvery  Irfuly  her  own  Flower  Gardener 75 

liodies*    Flower  Garden  Companion,   e<lite<l    by 

Downinc: 1  75 

Parsons  on  tho  Rose 2  00 

Parlour  CJanlener    1  o<) 

BAnd'tf  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden ..,.,  3  00 

Skeleton  Loavcss  and  Pliantom  Boquets 2  00 

IKTaz  Flowers,  and  how  to  make  them 2  00 


RURAL    ARCHITECTURE 

Allen's  Rural  Architect uro 

Clcaveland's  Villas  and  ColtaLrt-s 

Downin^'s  Cottajre  Anhitoctim!  2  • 

Downiu{?'s  Country  1  loust's G  I 

Holly's  (;<iuntry  S."-  its 4  i 

House  nnd  Floiiin  r;iperi«,  by  Mis.  H.  B.  St/two,  I  ; 
liouchar's  Hnw  to  Builtl  nnd'Vrntilatc  Hot-houses  1  i 
Loudon'M  Encvolopo  lia  of  Coituge  Architet;ture, 

2.00()  En-i'ivinu's ." 15  ( 

Sloan'-*  H()nioston«l  AvLhitwtun-,  Joo  fc.u^».ivin^'3  4  < 
Stuart'.s  I)it  tionnry  oi  .Vithitfitiui'.    3  vols  with 

plates.     Eufjflish  e  lition 10  ( 

Vaux's  Villas  and  Cott.itres,  ni-arly  iiM  Engrav- 

inurs .' ', 3  ( 

Wheeler's  Rural  Homes 1  : 

Wightwitk's    Architectural    Hints.       Edited   by 

Downiinsr 2  ( 

Woodwards'  Country  Homes I  .' 

Woodwards' Graper-"e- nnd  Ilf^rtiiultural  liuil«lini?s  I  J 

LANDSCAPE    QAROENINQ 

Country  Life,  by  Copelnnd $4  ( 

Downinjr's  I^inds<aj)o  Oardeninar  in  May 6  ■ 

Gilpin's  Lamlsoape  Gardening ' 2  ( 

Kern's  Lfindscape  Gardening 2  ( 

Kemp''*        "               •*            2( 

Loudon's  Villa  Gardener,  and  Lrtnd>cape  Garden- 
ing.    English  edition 5( 

Rural  Essays  by  Doxvniing 4  ( 

R^'pton's  Ijjuidsamo  GnrUeniug 6  ( 

Smith's        "          *     " 1  .' 

TREES,   &C. 

British  Timlwr  Trees $1  I 

Browne's  Trees  of  America "  ' 

Loudon's  Arboretum  et  Frutioetum  Brittanicum. 
4  Vols.  T^ttor-piess,  with  2,550  Engravings, 

and  4  Vols.  Plates.    English  edition 30  ( 

The  «ime  abridged,  in  1  Vol KM 

Warder's  Hedges  and  F^vergreens 1  ' 


GARDENING,   HORTICULTURE,    AGRICULTURE,  AC- 


Allen's  American  Farm  Book |l  50 

All<*n's  Domehtie  Animals 1  oo 

AineT  iciin  Farmers'  Encyclopedia 6  00 

Ameriran  Itose  Culturist 30 

Ajnericiin  Bird  Fancier 30 

Art  of  Saw- Filing 60 

Bement'js  Riibhit  Fancier 30 

Becnent's  Amei-ic-an  Poulterer's  Compiiniou 2  00 

BourKin^?aiilt*s  Rural  Economy I  60 

Bridgenuin'a  KiU-heu  Gardeners'  Inatructtor 75 

Bridgeman's    Young  Ganleners'  Asuistfint 2  00 

Bix>wn'B  American  Poultry  Yard. 1  50 

Brown's  Field  Book  of  Manures 1  50 

BuiAt's  Family  Kit^ihen  Gardener 1  00 

Burr's  Field  and  Garden  Vegebiblos  of  America  .  5  00 

CarpentcTM*  and  Joiners'  Hamlbook 60 

Cottage  Oardoners'  Dictionary,  English  edition..  5  00 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener 75 

Cochrjuic's   Farm  Bookkeeping.     Set,  Day-lK>ok, 

I^C'iger  and  Manual 3  00 

Darlington's  American  Woods  and  Useful  Plants,  1  75 

I>aiia'a  Muck  Manual 1  50 

I>add'9    Anatcuny  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse. 

Piiiin : 3  50 

Colored  Plates 5  00 

I>ad«l'a     Horse  Doctor 150 

••          C;attlo  Doctor 150 

I>avios   prep<*rtition  and  Mounting  of  Microsco- 
pic OI»jectH 150 

Fess«on#lei''9  American  Kit/jhen  Gardener 75 

Fej««enilen'«  Complete  Farmer  and  Gardener,...  I  50 

F3 int  o  n  O  r ix-'^s^^^Tid  Forage  Planta 2  00 


Johnson'sEssii j'^s  on  Manures 1 

Klippart's  Farm  Drainage $1 

KJipp;u-t'fi  Wheat  Phuit^ 1 

Langstroth  on  the  Honor  Bee 2 

Liebig's  Natural  Laws  0/ Iluslxmdry  . . ; 1 

Lindley's  Horticulture.    E<liteii  by  Downing....  1 

Linsley 's  Morg.m  Hf »rse« 1 

Manui!  1  of  Agriculture,  Emerson  &  Flint 1 

Mayhew's  illustrated  Horse  Doctor 3 

Mayhew's          *•         Horse  Management 3 

".'.'.'.'.*.  1 


2  ( 


Flint  on 


Milcli  Cows ; 200 


Frenoh'a  PVirwi.DnunMgo 

**^.         .    .        'r*^..nflK<i  nil   P.... 


O'l rJ ick '•♦  'rr«^« Ji-*<;  ;>"  Propjigation  o;  Fihh l  25 

tiuf ^^Ti'  •*  Tr*-  '  I'-':  *^"  ->nlch  Cows 75 

irlirri.-**  — '"-''*^'^''  »"J""oua  to  Vege-  \  Pla       plates  4  00 

t«tioxi----:*V*Vf .* )  Colo          ♦*  6  00 

rTrrhi't-'^   llWitstoHorsekoepcrs 175 

f#  >«-  t^  <''-^  .'»U^'"'"''i"*^  ^'hereto  Find  it I  75 

/t  5''irv*a'>»  l^M^^-^fEd^ewood 2  00 


Jt>Un-'^\ 


•s    KU-mrut-,  Mf  A-ri.  iilumil  "chetiuhtry 
r-i,w.lo«rv» . •' 


A<ldrt>(*4 


Miner's  Bee  Keeper's  Manual . , 
Morrrell's  American  Shophord 

Munn's  Pmc  ti  ail  l^and  Dniiner 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture. 

Olcott's  Sorgho  and  Imphec 1 

Onion  Culture.  .• , 

Orchard  House  Culture,  by  C.  M.  Hovey 1 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres,  paper,  30  cents,  bound  . 

Our  Farm  of  Two  Acres 

Quimby's  Myj*toiy  of  Btckecpinir 1 

Pe^Mer's  Land  Mcn^urcr,  tor  F;inncrs 

Rintlall's  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Hushuinlry 1 

Rind.'ill's  Sheep  Huskmdry I 

Richardson,  On  Dogs 

Rivcw'  Orchanl  Hou.^o 

Schenck's  (iardcner-i'  Text-Book 

Shepherds'  Own  Book 2 

Stewart's  Stable-Book I 

Ten  Acres  p^nough I 

Thompson's  Foo<l  of  Animals 

Tobac-<^o  Cul t are 

Todd's  Younc  Farmer's  Maniial 1 

Tucker's  Annual  Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  Noa. 

1  to  11,  c.ich 

Tucker's  Runil  AlTnirs,  Three  Bound  Vols.,  each 
containing  three  numbers  of  th<^  Annual  Retris- 
ter,  piinttil  on  I'u  trcr  nnd  finer  papier,  per  vol.. .     I 

Tumor's  Cotton  PI. niter's  Manual I 

Waring's  Elements  of  A'.ri  i'Milture 1 

Watfou's  Aincriian  Homo  GanU-n 2 

Wot  Davs  !it  E.k'cwoo.l,  by  Ik  Marvel 2 

Youatt  on  thoHfisc 1 

You.itt  on  th.>  Do- 2 

Youutljuid  Martin,  <>n  Cittth- 1 

On  the  Hog 1 

150     Youatt,  On  Sheep I 

GKO.  E.  &  F.  \V.  WOODWARD, 

Plbmshfrs,  37  Park  Ujw-    New.  York. 


XI^REMOVAL     NOTICE. .» 


HITCHING8    &   CO., 

Have  Removed  their  Oflice  and  Factory  to 


81  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 


A  FEW  DOORS    NORTH  OF  WoRTH  StREET. 

(4tli  Avenue  Cars  pass  the  door.) 
Where  they  continue  the  Manufacture  of  their 


FAim  mm, 

Hot  Water  Appaiutus, 

FOR  WAKMING 

Greenhouses,  Graperies, 

CONfcsKRVATORIEfcS. 

1  Forcing  Pits,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

'-^        Send  for  Descrijitlve^Circulnr  and  References. 


NICHOLSON'S  PATENT 
SELF-OPERATIXG  CARRIAGE  GATE 

For  oijening  and  closinir  without  alighting 
fioin  the  Ilurse  or  Carraige.  Will  operate 
in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Hear  what  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland  says : 

To  u/ioui  if  may  concnu  ; — Havinir  daily  used 
Mr.  Nicholson's  Patent  Gate,  and  observed  its 
workinijs,  it  aflbrds  nie  pleasure  to  state  tliat 
I  look  upon  it  as  a  perfect  success,  and  in  my 
opinion,  ihat  f(>rsimj)licity  of  model,  cheapness 
of  construction,  and  exemption  fromderange- 
nwMit  in  operatin<j,  it  is  superior  to  anything 
tiiat  has  ever  come  before  the  public. 
\'ery  respectfully, 

Jarkh  p.  Kirtlaxd. 
TT'/f/  lioi'kport,  Ohio,  M March,  18G4. 

It  received  the  first  Premium,  at  the  Ohio 
Stale  Fair,  in  18»»4,  and  gives  entire  satisfac- 
tion wiiere  ever  it  is  used. 

Price  of  Gale,  with  tunioii  ocfbir  posts  and  all 

coraplrtv, $30  00 

Trice  of  Onto  all  complete,  except  posts, 25  00 

Price  of  conijilcto  set  of  hangiiij;(<,  with  full  direc- 
tions fur  making  Gate  and  putting  up, 8  00 

Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  price. 
An   illustrated   circular   with   testimonials 
will  be  sent  on  application.    Address 

E.  NICHOI.SON, 

Box  1399,  Cle^elandy  Ohio. 

(State  and  County  rightu  for  sale.) 


•M  a  lAnc  Price. 


Parties  desirous  of  erecting  low  priced  Grape- 
ries, Conservatories,  or  Propagating  Houses, 
can  have  them  built  by  Days'  Work  or  by  Con- 
tract on  the  most  favorable  terms,  oar  faciliti^ 
are  such  as  enable  us  to  do  the  work  promptly 
and  at  low  rates.  We  prepare  the  wood-work 
entirely  by  machinery,  and  employ  skilled 
workmen  in  its  erection.  All  materials  used 
in  the  Construction  and  Heating  of  such 
buildings  supplied  in  largeor small  quantities, 
and  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  Country.  Also, 
all  varieties  of 

EXOTIC  TINES  AND  PLIIVTS. 

Geo.  E.  <fe  P.  W.  Woodward, 

ARCHITECTS  AND  HORTICULTUWSTS, 
Nov. 


37  Park  Row^  New  York. 


^-t"n<r^'  iQqq^ 
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ARTICLRS.  *'^*'- 

I Curiosities  or  Horticulture,  hy  the  Author  of  "  Ten  Acres  Enough/'   M 

n.— -Flowers  in  Masses,  by  Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr If -4 

III Grape.  Cuttings  from  History— No.  3,  by  John  S.  Reid 1^  ^ 

IV.— Notes  upon  New  anii  Rare  Green-house  Ferns,  by  Daniel  Barker. . .  IT'- 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  HORTICULTURE. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  TEN  ACRES  ENOUGH.' 


It  is  one  of  the  tsurious  &ct8  observable 
)>j  pnctical  horticoltorists,  that  while  a 
pA)<iigiou8  increase  has  been  given  to  the 
pnxluction  of  every  description  of  fruit,  the 
price  for  whatevei*  may  be  brought  to  mar- 
i^«^t  hu  been  steadily  advancing.  Consum- 
'-n  have  undoubtedly  had  some  suspicion  of 
iha  ^ame  remarkable  fact.  It  would  seem 
^at  the  demand  must  be  increasing  faster 
'lian  the  supply,  or  these  advancing  prices 
'•'Did  not  be  maintained.  It  would  proba- 
Mr  be  difficult  to  account  with  precision 
'it  thU state  of  things;  but  the  fact  is  evi- 
'•  Hi  to  all  producers,  that  the  more  freely 
'lit  °:reat  public  is  supplied  with  fruit  the 
i-^re  it  will  consume. 

There  is  reason  why  this  should  be  the 
«e  with  every  luxury  that  comes  before 
^«  public  Thirty  years  ago,  the  now  daily 
ummer  indolgence  in  ice  cream  was  almost 
uiknown.  It  was  manufactured  as  a  rarity 
^  "uij  one  or  two  aristocratic  confection- 
rie*i  in  each  of  the  great  cities,  where  it 
ras   retaOed    in     small    wine  glasses,  at 


twenty-five  cents.  One  had  to  walk  many 
blocks  to  reach  the  places  where  it  was  sold. 
It  was  rarely  seen  at  even  weddings,  be- 
cause of  its  absurd  price;  and  for  years 
continued  to  be  a  sort  of  sealed  luxury, 
in  which  the  masses  could  not  indulge,  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  obtain  even  a 
taste  of  it 

But  time  has  long  since  bravely  changed 
the  case.  As  the  secret  of  its  manufacture 
became  known,  so  the  imported  luxury  was 
spread  before  the  public  at  a  thousand  new 
depositories.  Their  taste  became  educated 
to  understand  and  appreciate  it.  The  con- 
sumption became  enormous,  though  cheaper 
processes  were  invented  for  producing  it, 
until  now,  at  less  than  half  the  price  it 
yields  a  better  profit  to  the  maker  than  be- 
fore. There  are  great  farms  around  Phila- 
delphia, which  formerly  produced  from  one 
to  three  himdred  pounds  of  butter  weekly, 
which  for  years  past  have  not  sent  a  single 
ounce  to  market.  All  the  milk  they  yielded 
has  been  converted  into  ice  cream.  Inventioit 
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came  in  to  stimulate  indulgence  in  the  new 
luzory.  Numberlew  machines  were  patented 
for  producing  it  so  readily  and  cheaply  that 
in  multitudes  of  private  families  the  ice 
cream  freezer  has  become  as  indispensable 
as  the  coffee  mill. 

This  process  of  educating  the  public  taste 
for  superior  fruits  hss  also  been  going  on  for 
many  years,  producing,  in  some  respects, 
equiyalent  results.    The  two  most  promi- 
nent ones  are  a  vast  production,  and  an  in- 
crease of  price.    The  steam  engine  hss  been 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream,  and 
ingenious  restaurateurs  have  adulterated  the 
product  by  the  infusion  of  cheap  ingredients, 
by  which  the  public  appetite  is  so  far  satis- 
fied as  to  keep  up  the  consumption.    But 
no  engine  can  multiply  or  ripen  the  peach 
or  pear  crop,  or  add  a  single  bushel  to  the 
product  of  an  acre  of  strawberries.    It  is  to 
nature  alone  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
flavor  of  all  these  exquisite  fruits.    Human 
skill  and  assiduity  may  increase  the  quantity  i 
and  to  accomplish  this  is  the  peculiar  prov- 
ince of  horticulture.  But  demand  evidently 
keeps  pace  with  production.    It  must  even 
exceed  it,  or  prices  would  not  so  steadily 
rise.    Twenty  years  ago  strawberries  could 
be  purchased  at  eight  cents  a  quart.    Few 
persons   produced    them,  perhaps  no  one 
cultivator  had  as  much  ss  an  acre  devoted 
to  them.    The  masses  never  saw  or  tasted 
them.    But  in  twenty  years  horticulture, 
all  the  world  over,  has  made  gigantic  pro- 
gress toward  ranking  among  the  exact  sci- 
ences.   Its  devotees  have  discovered  and 
introduced  multitudes  of  ;iew  and  valuable 
fruits,  while  other  enthusiasts  have  origi- 
nated new  gr&pcs,  new  raspberries,  new 
strawberries.    The  two  latter  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  immense  productive- 
ness.   This  prime  recommendation  to  the 
strawberry  has  placed  it  within  reach  of  the 
masses,  and  they,  ever  ready  to  appreciate 
a  valuable  fiuit  when  made  acceptable  to 
them,  have  so  enlarged  the  demand  that  be 
who  now  can  boast  of  only  one  acre,  is  con- 
sidered as  among  the  moderate  class  of  cul- 
tivators. '  It  is  an  extraordinary  incident 


of  this  condition  of  things  that  prices  should 
continue  to  advance.  But  the  iact  is  un- 
deniable that  strawberries  now  sell  for 
three  to  four  times  as  much  as  they  did 
twenty  years  ago.  It  may  be  evidence  of  in- 
creasing wealth  among  our  people,  or  onlj 
one  phase  of  the  national  extravagtsce. 
But  it  holds  out  to  the  careful  horticultur- 
ist the  surest  promise  of  abundant  peco- 
niary  reward. 

Should  these  horticultural  reminisceDoes 
be  extended,  the  same  general  result  will 
be  recognized, — a  rise  in  pric^.    Take  the 
pear  as  another  illustration.    Until  within 
a  few  years  one  never  heard  of  them  selling 
at  a  shilling  to  twenty-five  cents  each.— 
What  is  most  remarkable  of  all  is  that  these 
prices  must  be  given  by  the  masses,  not  ex- 
clusively by  the  wealthy,  as  this  fruit  thus 
labelled  and  exposed  for  sale  at  the  street 
comers,  is  thero  purchased  by  the  way- 
faring crowd.     Grapes   also,  come   in  as 
sharers  in  this  extraordinary  harvest    A 
dollar  a  pound  is  the  common  price  for  un- 
limited quantities  of  the  choicest  varieties. 
There   is  a  corollary  fivm    these  facts 
which  may  be  of  value  to  many.    I  omit 
all  urgency  touching  the  planting  of  new 
vineyards  and   orchards,    and   will  refer 
only  to  the  recuperation  of  such  as  hare 
been  many  years  established.    There  most 
be  a  mine  of  wealth  in  some  of  these  of 
which  their  neglectful  owners  do  not  dream. 
I  was  last  week  upon  a  farm,  situated  in  the 
best  fruit-growing  region  in  New  Jersey, 
which,  thirty  years  ago,  had  been  used  as  a 
nursery.    The  nurseryman  had  long  since 
retired  from  business,  having  made  a  com- 
fortable fortune,  and  the  fiuin  had  pas^ 
through  a  succession  of  owners,  only  one 
of  whom  appeared  to  have  left  behind  him 
any  evidence  of  horticultural  taste.    He 
had  built  an  extensive  cold  grapery,  and 
stocked  it  with  the  choicest  foreign  rine^ 
whose  products  never  fail  to  command  the 
highest  prices.    But  like  all  his  predeces- 
sors, he  in  turn  had  sold  and  moved  away, 
giving  place  to  one  who  considered  the  rais- 
ing of  sweet  com  and  pickles  the  chief  enc 
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of  num.  The  grapery,  in  his  vie  w,  was  an 
iQCtimbruioe,  but  as  it  would  cost  money  to 
remore  it,  it  was  permitted  to  stand.  The 
walls  were  fidling  to  pieces,  the  sashes  had 
here  and  there  slipped  down  from  their 
proper  phuses,  while  hundreds  of  the  lights 
were  broken,  and  the  interior  was  used  as 
%  chicken  roost.  But  there  stood  the  grape- 
vines,  bursting  into  bloom,  and  giving  evi- 
dence, in  the  shape  of  numberless  blossoms, 
tiiat  they  were  yet  in  full  vigor.  Happily 
the  &nn  had  again  changed  owners,  this 
time  falling  into  possession  of  a  gentleman 
who  moomed  as  deeply  as  myself  over  the 
neglect  of  this  precious  grapery,  and  who, 
&ware  of  its  capabilities,  intends  to  turn  to 
good  account  the  labors  of  his  predecessor. 
The  vines  were  not  only  planted  to  his 
hands,  but  were  in  the  prime  of  bearing, 
and  he  had  thus  a  ten  year's  st4irt  in  his 
grape  crop. 

But  mementoes  of  the  taste  and  foresight 
of  the  nurseryman  who  once  owned  the 
iann,  were  abundant  in  the  fields.  There 
were  old  apple  trees  in  profusion,  with 
nearly  a  hundred  pear  trees  of  superior 
varieties,  vigorous  of  growth,  but  utterly 
neglected,  snd  reported  as  yielding  small 
crope  of  indifferent  fruit.  The  out-going 
Kller  of  the  farm  had  intended  to  cut  them 
down.  He  knew  the  market  value  of  pick- 
les, but  the  pear  culture  was  a  sealed  book. 
The  buyer,  educated  in  a  different  school, 
believed  that  there  was  yet  a  high  money 
value  in  these  trees,  and  that  they  could  be 
resuscitated.  We  stood  among  them  and 
debated  the  question.  He  thought  that 
here  was  a  foundation  to  begin  upon,  and 
that  an  investment  of  money  in  reviving 
them  would  yield  a  far  quicker  return  than 
in  waiting  for  the  product  of  a  newly  plant- 
ed orchard.  Among  other  &cts  and  expe- 
riences, reference  was  made  to  the  memorable 
account  recorded  in  this  journal,  nearly 
twenty  yean  ago,  of  the  complete  renova- 
tion of  two  outcast  pear  trees.  Like  all 
these,  they  had  once  borne  excellent  crops 
of  fruit,  but  for  several  years  had  produced 
only  worthless  specimens.    The  owner  was 


told  that  the  trees — ^for  there  were  several 
in  like  condition — had  exhausted  the  proper 
element  in  the  soil,  and  that  it  must  be  re- 
introduced by  artificial  means.  That  au- 
tumn he  carried  out  the  suggestion,  and 
scraped  off  all  the  rough  outer  bark  from 
two  trees,  then  coated  them  with  soft  soap, 
cut  out  about  one- third  of  all  the  poorest 
branches,  and  shortened  the  head  of  the 
tree  one  third  by  cutting  back  the  principal 
limbs,  paring  the  wounds  and  covering  them 
with  the  shellac  solution. 

This  preparation  being  made,  a  trench 
was  dug  around  each  tree,  three  feet  from 
the  same,  four  feet  wide  and  twenty  inches 
deep,  the  soil  being  carted  away.  In  mak- 
ing this  trench,  about  a  third  of  the  roots 
were  cut  away.  The  trench  was  then  filled 
with  soil  from  a  good  pasture  field,  there 
being  added  at  the  time  of  filling,  two  bush- 
els of  refuse  scorisa  from  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  two  of  well  broken  charcoal,  and  two 
pounds  of  pulverised  potash.  All  these 
were  thoroughly  intermingled  after  the 
trench  had  been  filled,  by  frequent  over- 
turnings  with  the  spade. 

The  result  of  this  cheap  and  simple  oper- 
ation was  manifest  the  following  summer. 
The  luxuriance  and  vigor  of  the  foliage  were 
surprising,  for  the  newly  formed  roots  were 
wandering  into  fresh  and  wholesome  pasture. 
The  next  year  there  was  a  moderate  bloom, 
but  every  blossom  produced  fruit.  The 
third  season  there  was  a  fine  crop,  the  two 
trees  producing  six  bushels  of  superb  fruit. 
It  was  convincing  evidence  that  the  failure 
of  old  establbhed  pear  trees  to  produce 
good  crops  is  owing  to  a  want  of  proper 
nutriment  in  the  soil,  and  that  instead  of 
cutting  them  down  when  they  cease  to 
bear,  they  should  be  taken  in  hand  and 
renovated.  Such  was  the  determination  of 
the  new  owner  of  the  farm  referred  to. 
He  looked  at  these  trees  as  money-making 
machines,  capable,  when  renovated,  of  pro- 
ducing at  least  two  hundred  bushels  an- 
nually, which,  at  current  prices,  would  pay 
enormously  for  the  cost  of  securing  them. 
The  example  should  have  its  weight  with 
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the  many  who  hare  apparently  super- 
annuated orchardR.  It  is  evidently  not  the 
trees  that  are  exhausted,  but  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  growing.  The  choice  fruits 
hare  now  so  high  a  market  ralue,  that  few 


inyestments  can  be  made  to  pay  so  well. 
If  the  planting  of  a  new  orchard  be  a  wort 
of  skill  or  merit,  that  of  renoyatiDg  a  barren 
one  is  infinitely  more  so. 


FLOWERS  IN  MASSES. 
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Th£  last  few  years  have  worked  a  great 
change  in  the  mode  of  growing  flowers. 
Formerly  it  was  the  individual  plant  or 
flower,  which  it  was  the  aim  and  study  of 
the  gardener  to  produce,  now  the  general 
effect  is  the  great  end  to  be  attained,  and 
to  produce  this  result  flowers  are  grown  in 
masses.  While  thus  much  is  lost  in 
symmetry  and  individual  beauty,  much  is 
gained  by  imposing  and  attractive  combi- 
nations. There  are  many  plants  which 
individually  are  insignificant,  which  in 
masses  show  to  great  advantage.  Nor  is 
this  the  case  with  plants  of  humble  growth 
alone,  as  might  be  supposed ;  many  of  our 
plants  of  stateliest  habit  look  better  in 
masses  than  as  specimens,  because  the  one 
covers  and  conceits  the  defects  of  the  other, 
and  a  dozen  plants  may  appear  as  one  of 
fine  proportions  and  great  size. 

We  would  by  no  means  discourage  the 
growing  of  plants  as  specimens ; — we  mean 
in  the  garden,  for  in  the  present  article,  we 
have  no  reference  to  green-house  culture — 
it  is  only  thus  that  the  fullest  beauty  of 
the  plant  can  be  developed.  A  single  plant 
grown  where  it  can  receive  light  and  air, 
equally  on  every  side,  where  every  lateral 
bud  has  every  opportunity  to  break  into  a 
branch,  and  each  little  axillary  bud  can 
freely  send  forth  its  shoot  of  foliage  or 
bloom ;  where  the  terminal  shoot  receives 
unshaded  its  daily  meed  of  sunshine,  and 
its  nightly  bath  of  dew,  will  develope  the 
true  habit  of  the  plant,  whatever  that  may 
be.  In  many  cases  all  the  gardener's 
science  can  do  nothing  to  assist  nature ;  the 


plant  is  well  proportioned  and  elegant,  but 
often  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant  is  bsd. 
and  upon  such  the  skill  of  the  gardener 
produces  wonderful  improvements.  Some 
plants  have  a  strong  tendency  to  nm  at  once 
to  a  head  of  bloom,  to  ripen  the  seed  and 
die.  A  judicious  pinching  in  of  the  young 
plant  will  give  many  heads  of  bloom,  and 
convert  what  is  naturally  an  awkward 
straggling  plant  into  a  neat  and  well  pro- 
portioned specimen.  Such  plants  are  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  both  the  careful  and 
careless  observer. 

While  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  botanist  to  know  the  natural  habit  of  a 
plant,  it  is  not  for  the  gardener  to  allow 
plants  to  follow  their  nature  if  thus  the 
most  pleasing  effects  are  not  produced. 

There  are  many  plants  which,  grown  as 
specimens,  are  of  a  stately  and  symmetrical 
habit,  and  singly  are  effective  either  in  the 
garden  or  the  landscape.  These,  unless  a 
grand  effect  is  to  be  produced  on  a  large 
plantation,  should  not  be  grown  in  masses. 
Others  again,  as  we  have  said,  singly  are 
insignificant,  but  in  masses  are  effective. 

It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  those  around  us  go  through 
life  with  eyes  shut  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 
A  little  flower  endowed  with  a  delicacy 
which  should  point  the  most  careless  to  the 
divine  Creator,  tinged  with  colors  vrhich 
no  art  of  man  can  imitate,  and  framed 
with  adaptations  which  no  human  power 
can  create,  is  trodden  under  foot  unnoticed 
and  uncared  for.  It  is  only  when  masses 
of  these  simple  flowers  combine  their  beau- 
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ties,  and  display  them  with  such  effect 
thit  Dooe  but  the  blind  can  fail  to  notice 
them,  that  they  attract  the  attention  they 
merit 

In  massing  flowers  however,  much  at- 
tention most  be  paid  to  the  location  of  the 
displajr.  A  small  garden  would  lose  the 
grace  and  beauty  which  constitute  its 
chann,  if  oTer-stocked  with  huge  masses  of 
flowere,  while  the  flowers  suitable  for  a 
garden  would  be  lost  if  grown  upon  a  lawn, 
or  in  arenae  or  woodland  beds.  We  must 
study  the  sixe  of  the  place  to  be  adorned, 
and  choose  oar  plants  accordingly,  that 
all  may  conform  to  the  general  design,  and 
that  bizarre  effects  may  be  avoided.  Tet 
it  is  impossible  Co  make  all  conform  to  one 
standard;  what  to  one  will  seem  elegfmt, 
to  another  seems  out  of  place,  or  insignifi- 
cant As  the  old  copy  book  hath  it,  "  many 
men  of  many  minds,"  and  each  will  plant 
bis  ovn  domain  according  to  his  own  ideas, 
though  those  who  produce  at  home  the 
nu»t  bizarre  effects  are  often  the  first  to 
find  fiinlt  with  others,  and  also  those  most 
Hkely  to  admire  a  place  laid  out  and 
planted  in  aooordanoe  with  the  true  princi- 
ples of  taste. 

The  object  of  our  article  is  to  call  general 
attention  to  the  effects  which  may  be 
produced  by  growing  plants  in  masses ;  to 
jiTe  a  few  general  directions  for  their  cul- 
ttire^  and  a  selection  of  plants  best  adapted 
for  this  mode  of  growth. 

In  En^and,  a  peculiar  kind  of  planting 
^ied  *^  ribbon  planting,"  has  become  very 
popular.  It  consists  merely  in  planting  low 
^wing  plants  in  narrow  winding  lines  or 
Mts,  so  that  the  various  colored  flowers 
w  variegated  leaves  contrast  prettily,  often 
f'fming  a  belt  with  stripes  of  different 
cT'lors.  In  this  country  it  has  not  been 
attempted  on  a  large  scale,  to  our  knowl- 
^e,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  our  hot 
summer  sun  would  not,  by  drying  up  the 
plants,  much  impair  the  general  effect.  As 
a  border  for  a  narrow  winding  walk,  such 
a  design  well  carried  out  would  produce  a 
charming  effect,  which  would  be  greatly 


increased  if  the  path  rose  up  a  gentle  slope 
and  was  seen  from  a  distance.  It  is  the 
passion  for  this  style  of  gardening  that  has 
caused  so  great  a  demand  for  plants  of 
dwarf  growth,  and  for  those  with  variegated 
foliage. 

It  is  evident  that  to  produce  the  effect, 
the  plants  must  be  of  one  height.  If  the 
habit  of  the  plant  will  not  give  us  this,  the 
care  of  the  gardener  must  be  called  into 
requisition.  For  a  simple  illustration,  what 
a  pretty  effect  would  be  produced  by  a  long 
line  of  the  variegated  Alyssum,  with  a  line 
of  the  same  width  of  Scarlet  Portulacca 
edging  a  border  of  closely  shaven  grass. 

The  general  rules  for  growing  plants  in 
masses  are  very  simple.  In  the  first  place 
the  habit  of  the  plant  must  be  considered, 
— we  must  not  oppose  nature;  to  make  a 
tall  plant  from  a  dwarf,  or  to  reverse  the 
operation,  though  such  things  are  success- 
fully done,  is  by  no  means  to  be  attempted 
on  a  large  scale.  In  a  green-house  this 
may  be  done,  but  if  we  try  the  operation 
upon  a  mass  of  plants  we  must  sacrifice 
either  the  grace  of  the  plant,  or  our  hopes 
of  bloom.  To  illustrate,  a  bed  of  Portu- 
lacca is  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  for  a 
lawn  or  level  grass  plat,  but  in  a  wood 
or  shrubbery,  it  would  be  out  of  place,  and 
be  entirely  uneffective.  A  group  of  Indian 
Shot  (Ganna)  or  Castor  Oil  Bean  (Ricinus) 
would  be  in  too  marked  contrast  to  a  small 
grass  plat ;  but  the  same  in  a  large  lawn 
would  produce  a  stately  and  imposing 
effect. 

Again,  plenty  of  room  should  be  afforded 
for  the  development  of  the  plants.  Nothing 
is  ever  gained  by  crowding,  even  if  a  better 
effect  is  produced  for  a  few  weeks  in  early 
spring.  The  result  will  be  small  foliage 
and  sparse  or  under-sized  bloom  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  (We  speak  now  of 
plants  bedded  out). 

The  general  tendency  is  to  crowd  the 
plants.  When  in  the  spring  we  set  out  a 
little  cutting  from  a  thumb  pot,  it  hardly 
seems  possible  that  the  growth  of  a  few 
months  will  give  us  a  plant  inconveniently 
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large  for  repotting,  and  so  no  room  is 
allowed  for  growth.  The  distance  to  be 
left  between  plants  must  depend  entirely 
upon  their  habit  and  size  in  perfection. 
The  end  to  be  attained  is  that  the  plants 
may  present  a  mass  of  folikge,  with  no  un- 
sightly spaces,  and  no  crowding.  Some 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  run  into  and  over 
each  other,  of  which  we  may  mention  Ver- 
benas, Heliotrope,  Portulacca,  Tropacolum, 
and  as  a  general  rule  all  plants  of  trailing 
and  creeping  habit.  Others  of  tall,  erect 
growth  must  be  planted  Tery  close  in 
order  to  produce  a  good  effect,  as  Qladiolns, 
Japan  and  other  lilies,  Tiger  flowers,  and 
plants  of  kindred  habit.  Others  again 
should  be  planted  far  apart,  the  exact 
distance  being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
individual  plants.  These  are  generally 
plants  of  tall  habit,  with  large  spreading 
foliage,  such  as  Cannas,  Ricinus,  and  gen- 
erally bedding  plants  of  some  shrubby 
nature.  Others  should  be  planted  so  the 
leaves  will  just  touch  the  leaves  of  the 
next  plants,  thus  covering  the  ground. 
This  treatment  is  suitable  for  plants  form- 
ing a  dense  crown  of  foliage  which  seldom 
rises  more  than  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
the  flowers  being  produced  on  tall  stalks 
rising  from  the  mass  of  leaves,  such  as 
Yuccas,  Tritomas,  Pampas  Grass,  (Gyn- 
erium  Argenteum ).  But  give  as  many  rules 
as  we  may,  so  various  are  the  plants  used, 
and  such  the  differences  in  growth,  which 
different  situations  or  exposures  may  pro- 
duce, the  great  responsibility  in  each  case 
must  be  left  to  the  good  sense  and  taste  of 
the  planter. 

The  soil  for  plants  grown  in  masses  should 
generally  be  rich,  in  order  to  produce  large 
healthy  foliage;  it  should  be  deep,  that  the 
plants  may  not  suffer  from  drought,  as 
nothing  looks  worse  than  small  sickly 
ibliage.  Tropaeolum  and  some  kindred 
plants  do  better  in  a  poor  shallow  soil,  for 
otherwise,  they  run  all  to  foliage  and  pro- 
duce no  bloom.  The  shape  of  the  beds 
should  be  round  or  oval,  both  for  effect  and 
for  greater  convenience  in  keeping  the  grass 


edging  in  order.  Our  mode  of  preparing 
beds  for  massing,  has  been  thus :  After  the 
autumn  work  of  the  garden  is  finished,  the 
frost  having  killed  the  flowers,  we  select 
the  site  of  the  beds  in  the  lawn  or  some 
suitable  grass-plat,  or  woodland  glade; 
carefully  cut  out  the  bed  of  the  required 
size,  which  must  be  regulated  by  the  habit 
of  the  plants  we  intend  to  use :  a  good  size 
for  a  round  bed,  if  to  be  viewed  at  a 
distance  and  to  be  filled  with  tall  plants,  is 
five  feet  in  diameter;  carefully  remove  the 
sod,  leaving  a  dean  edge  on  the  bed; 
excavate  the  bed  three  to  four  feet  deep, 
keeping  the  loam  in  one  pile,  the  sods  in 
another,  and  carrying  away  all  6ton«, 
gravel  or  hard  clay  subsoil ;  if  there  is  any 
sand  excavated,  retidn  a  portion  for  future 
use  in  the  compost  for  filling  the  bed.  If 
the  subsoil  is  clay,  fill  in  six  to  ten  inches 
of  small  stones  to  afford  good  drainage,  for 
many  perennial  plants  and  all  bulbs  are 
very  impatient  of  damp  or  standing  water 
about  the  roots.  A  neglect  of  this  precaution 
causes  much  disappointment  in  the  culture 
of  bulbs;  if  the  subsoil  is  sand  or  gravel, 
no  drainage  is  necessary.  Prepare  a  com- 
post of  one  part  loam,  one  part  peat,  one 
part  well  rotted  manure  and  one  half  part 
each  of  fiiie  sand  and  leaf  mould.  Fill  the 
bed  in  with  this  compost,  well  mixed 
together  but  not  pulverized,  raising  the 
centre  about  six  inches  above  the  sides  and 
sloping  all  round  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
grass.  If  the  bed  is  not  to  be  planted  until 
spring,  pile  in  the  compost  loosely,  somewhat 
higher  than  needed,  and  leave  all  for  the 
frost  to  act  upon  it  and  to  settle  during  the 
winter;  in  the  spring  fork  all  well  over  be- 
fore planting.  If  the  planting  is  to  be  done 
immediately,  leave  all  a  few  days  to  settle, 
then  fork  over,  rake  and  plant.  A  bed  like 
this  will  last  for  years,  only  requiring  a 
light  top-dressing  of  fine  manure  in  the 
autumn,  which  should  be  left  on  all  winter 
and  carefully  forked  in  early  in  spring;  we 
have  often  found  it  beneficial  to  spread  a 
thick  covering  of  leaves  over  the  bed  in 
autumn,  over  these  put  the  manure  and 
fork  all  over  in  spring.    A  bed  for  bulbs 
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prepared  in  this  way  will  be  a  constant 
8oarcc  of  pleasure,  and  will  giro  a  succeseion 
of  bloom  from  May  to  November, — ^tbe 
bulbe  used  should  be  Snowdrops,  Persian 
Iris,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Jonquils,  Hyacinths, 
Crown  Imperials,  Frittelaria  Meleagris, 
Tulips,  Liliom  Exoelsum,  Lilium  Auranti- 
urn,  Martagon  Lily,  Lilium  Chalcedonicum, 
Liliom  Soperbum  and  Canadense,  Ama- 
ryllis Formosissimus,  Gladiolus,  Lilium 
Uncifolium,  Punctatum,  Boseum,  Rubrum, 
Album  (Japan  Lilies),  Autumnal  Crocus  and 
Colcbicum  Autumnale,  white,  purple,  and 
variegated.  All  of  these,  except  the  Jaco- 
bean Lily,  and  the  Gladiolus  are  hardy,  and 
need  not  be  disturbed  from  year  to  year, 
and  with  this  selection,  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  we  may  have  a  succession  of 
bloom ;  the  plants  are  named  in  the  order 
in  which  they  bloom.  The  plants  best 
adapted  for  masses  are  numerous;  to  even 
mention  all  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  single  article.  As  a  general  rule  any 
plant  may  be  grown  in  a  mass,  due  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  its  habit  and  derelop- 
ment.  We  propose,  however,  only  to  name 
a  few  which  we  have  found  eminently 
suitable  for  this  mode  of  culture. 

The  Indian  Shot  (Ganna).  This  plant  is 
Tery  conspicuous  on  a  lawn,  the  leaves  are 
large,  showy  and  tropical,  of  all  shades  of 
green,  and  often  with  purple  markings.  It 
is  a  tall  growing  plant,  some  varieties  at- 
taining six  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  are 
»howy  even  in  the  common  variety, 
(C.  Indica),  and  in  some  species  very  beauti- 
ful; that  of  Canna  Nepalensis  equals  in 
size  and  color  tbe  Hedychium,  all  species 
need  a  very  rich,  deep  soil  and  a  warm  ex- 
posure. It  is  better  to  plant  roots  than 
seeds,  for  tbe  latter  seldom  give  plants 
more  than  a  foot  high  the  first  season.  A 
fine  bed  of  varieties,  easily  procured,  may 
be  thus  made :  Canna  Gigantea  in  the  centre, 
plants  (if  large),  eighteen  inches  apart; 
next,  a  circle  of  0.  Limbata,  twelve  inches 
apart;  next,  G.  Nepalensis,  twelve  inches 
apart,  or  if  large  roots,  eighteen  inches ; 
next,  a  double  row  of  Canna  Warczeiriczii ; 
dose  to  the  grass  abroad  line  of  variegated 


SweetjAlyasum.  We  have  then  a  dark-green        v^- 
centre  with  reddish  orange  flowers — ^next, 
light-green  foliage  with  reddish  flowers jj^.^i^r^ 
next,    glaucous  green    with  very  showy  4y\  .^-i-t^ 
creamy  yellow  flowers ;  then,  purple  foliage  ^ 
with   scarlet   flowers,   affording   a  strik-    ^w%c«a-m* 
ing   contrast  with  the    White  Alyssum. 
The  Castor  Oil  Bean,  (Ricinus)  in  its 
many  varieties,  ^ant  and  dwarf,  with  every 
shade  of  foliage  from  deepest  purple  red  to 
whitish  green  is  very  effective.    The  seeds 
should  be  started  in  a  hot  bed,  and  planted 
in  position  after  all  danger  of  frost  is  past. 
The  plants  need  a  deep,  moist,  rich  soil, 
and  no  exposure  can  be  too  hot  if  the 
ground  can  be  kept  moist. 

Japan  Lilies. — These  planted  in  a  large 
bed  are  very  showy.  Set  the  bulbs  rather 
close,  say  about  eight  to  twelve  inches. 
Suck  a  bed  presents  a  striking  effect  by 
moonlight. 

Gladiolus. — No  plant  is  better  adapted  , 

for  massing.  The  beds  should  be  small, 
say  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Set  the  bulbs  nine  inches  apart;  support 
each  shoot  with  a  slender  willow  stick, 
and  tie  as  the  flower  stalk  grows. 

This  is  a  beautiful  bed  to  form  in  an 
open  glade,  in  a  wood,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
vista;  the  bright  color  of  the  flowers  pro- 
ducing a  dazzlmg  effect. 

The  cheaper  varieties  only  need  be  used, 
of  which  the  best  are 

Brenchleyensis.— Vivid  glowing  scarlet,     ^ 
the  best  of  all  for  this  purpose. 

Penelope.— Pink  and  flesh  color,  a  very    t 
large  flower  and  immense  spike. 
Hebe. — Pink  and  Cherry. 
Couranti  fulgens. — ^Red. 
Madame doyatry.—Wliite,immensespike.  *^ 
Endymion. — ^Pink. 
Sulphurous. — Light  Sulphur  yellow. 
Emma. — Deep  red  dwarf. 
The  Tucca  makes  a  splendid  mass,  the 
foliage  is  always  ornamental,  and  a  mass  of 
the  tall  aloe-like  flowers  is  a  most  cm- 
spicuous  object  in  a  garden.  All  the  species 
need  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  should 
be  seldom  disturbed. 
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We  have  had  one  bed  produce  twenty 
Bpikes  of  bloom,  one  of  which  exceeded  six 
feet  in  height,  in  our  garden  the  past  sum- 
mer. 

One  of  the  great  objects  to  be  attained 
in  maaeing  is  a  Bocceasion  of  bloom  and 
fresh  bright  foliage;  therefore,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  perennials,  (herbaceous 
plants)  are  not  suited  to  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture, as  they  bloom  only  for  a  short  season, 
and  the  foliage  soon  becomes  ragged,  faded 
find  dirty. 

The  same,  objection  applies  to  many 
annuals,  such  as  bloom  freely  may  be  ex- 
cepted, for  example,  some  of  the  Marygolds, 
which  are  very  showy  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  those  plants  with  dark  or 
variegated  foliage,  such  as  Perilla  Nankin* 
ensisand  Amaranthus  melancholicus,  which 
are  always  very  desirable. 

Many  green-house  plants  are  very  effec- 
tive in  masses.  The  species  used  are  as 
various  as  the  fiwcies  of  the  growers. 


Of  bedding  plants,  such  as  Verbenas, 
Guineas,  Ckraniums,  Salvias,  Heliotropes, 
Bouvardias,  Ageratum,  Alyssum,  &c,  we 
have  no  need  to  write.  All  do  well,  but 
are  seldom  effective  unless  planted  near  a 
path.  At  a  distance  the  effect  is  lost,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Scarlet  Veri)c- 
nas  and  Geraniums. 

Dahlias,  (except  perhaps  the  Lilliput 
varieties,  which,  pegged  down,  do  well,)  are 
not  suitable  for  massing;  the  habit  of  the 
plant  is  too  tall.  They  show  to  the  best 
advantage  planted  in  a  close  line  against 
a  back-ground  of  CTergreens. 

Thero  are  many  other  plants  which 
might  be  named.  We  have  only  mentioned 
a  few  which  are  most  effective.  In  this  as 
in  many  other  things,  each  must  make  his 
own  selection,  and  often  many  failures  are 
necessary  to  teach  one  what  to  choose. — 
Experience  is  always  the  best  teacher. 

GUn  Ridge^  May^  1864. 


GEAPE  CUTTINGS  FROM  HISTORY. 


BY  JOHN  8.   EEID. 


The  native  country  of  the  Grapevine^ 
commences  about  latitude  25^  north,  in 
Asia,  running  to  40^  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere ;  but  extending  as  far  north  in  its 
cultivation,  as  latitude  50^  in  Europe, 
although  between  latitudes  30^  and  40^ 
appear  to  be  its  favorite  climate.  When 
we  examine  the  nature  of  the  grapevine, 
and  its  wonderful  adaption  to  soil  and  cli- 
mate, our  cause  of  wonder  is  its  wide-spread 
area,  for  it  is  found  on  the  sterile  mountains 
of  Switzerland ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Carpathian  mountains,  as  well  as 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
far  distant  lands  of  Cabool  and  Hindostan. 

But  at  present  we  intend  to  speak  of  the 
vine,  as  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Holy 
Land.  We  mean  to  talk  of  the  grapes  of 
Eschol,  and  the  vineyards  of  Engedi ;  of 
that  land  promised  to  the  Jews,  as  being 


a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey;  where 
Judah  should  bind  his  foal  to  the  vine,  and 
his  Ass'  colt  to  the  choice  vine;  whose 
garments  should  be  washed  in  wine,  and 
his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes. 

The  earilest  authentic  account  we  have 
of  this  country  is  in  Holy  Writ;  and 
of  the  gittpeyine  in  particular,  is  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  spies  finom  viewing  the  same,  in 
their  report  to  Moses,  which  reads  thus  :-> 
"  And  they  came  unto  the  brook  of  Eschol, 
*'  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with 
'^  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bore  it 
'*  between  two  upon  a  staffl" 

Now  some  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis  con- 
tend that  this  was  an  enormous  bunch, — 
a  bunch  so  large  that  it  required  eight  men 
to  carry  it,  and  in  some  of  their  writings 
they  have  magnified  the  whole  of  the  grapes 
of  Eschol  into  bunches  of  enormous  size,  so 
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much  80,  that  one  grape  was  sufficient  for 
wine  for  a  small  fiimily, — a  family  of  the 
Lilliputian  order  or  species,  we  presume. 
Xow  some  of  our  readers  may  inquire, 
where  was  Eschol,  and  what  kind  of  soil 
was  it  that  produced  such  prodigious 
grapes?  Well,  nerer  having  been  there 
oarBelves,  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  ex- 
set  analysis  of  it,  nor  whether  the  soil  of 
the  brook  Eschol  was  prepared  according 
to  rule,  Bs  cur  grape-borders  are  now  pre- 
pared ;  but  we  would  presume  that  it  was 
pretty  well  gotten  up,  when  it  raised  such 
extraordinary  grapes.  But  as  to  the  brook 
itself,  we  find  it  laid  down  in  some  of  our 
maps,  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  brook 
Serek,  which  rose  not  far  from  Bethzar, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Eylon,  and  that  its 
waters  emptied  into  the  Mediterranean,  near 
Ascalon,  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  in 
latitude  32<'.  Opposite  Eschol  on  the  Dead 
Sea,  south  of  east  is  Enyedi,  a  little  below 
the  brook  Kedron,  mentioned  so  often  in 
the  Sacred  Text. 

Again,  if  one  will  take  a  map  of  Asia- 
Minor,  and  run  his  eye  down  to  the  south- 
east cape  of  the  great  sea,  he  will  find  the 
latitude  of  Gaza  to  be  about  Sl°;  and  then 
bj  Ibllowing  the  eastern  shore  of  this 
niighty  sea,  up  to  its  northern  banks,  he 
will  discover  the  extent  of  territory  claimed 
bj  the  ancient  Jews,  as  the  western  bound- 
aries of  the  Holy  Land,  all  of  which  was 
the  land  of  the  Olive,  the  Pomegranate  and 
the  Vine ;  for  here  were  the  vineyards  of 
Libnah,  Jazer,  Abel  and  Sorek,  mentioned 
by  the  sacred  writers ;  whilst  profane  au- 
thon  name  Gaxa,  Sorepta^  Libanus,  Tyro, 
Ascalon  and  Sarou  as  vineyards  of  known 
value,  the  bunches  of  many  of  the  kinds  of 
gr^«8  cultivated  there  weighing  not  less 
than  20  pounda  each. 

On  the  Eastern  borders  of  Judea  was 
the  land  of  Moab,  the  Wilderness,  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Edom.  Hence  the  beautiful 
apostrophe  of  the  Bible:  '^  Who  is  this  that 
oometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed  garments 
from  Bozrah,  &c." 

The  season  of  the  vintage  generally  com- 


menced in  the  month  of  September,  con- 
tinued through  October,  and  closed  in 
November,  amidst  general  rejoicings. — 
Travelers  write  of  the  mode  and  manner 
of  cultivating  the  grape,  which  seem  to  be 
in  the  simplest  way.  Some  of  the  vine- 
yards are  trellised  with  posts  and  slabs; 
others  are  without  any  supports  at  all,  and 
the  vines  are  allowed  to  ramble  on  the 
ground,  while  on  the  terraced  hill  sides, 
the  vines  hang  pendant  on  the  terraces 
ripening  in  the  sun — ^the  very  children  of 
nature. 

In  a  few  of  the  vineyards  near  Enyedi, 
small  posts  were  set  in  the  ground  for  the 
vines,  whilst  in  those  around  Samaria,  they 
were  tied  together  something  in  the  form 
of  a  small  bower,  with  their  tope  forming 
the  coronal,  the  grapes  hanging  inside. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  exactly, 
what  were  the  qualities  of  the  grapes  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  when  their  land  was  one  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  nor  what  was  j;he 
true  quality  of  the  wine  as  compared  with 
any  of  the  wines  known  to  us. 

At  the  fairs  of  ^Tyre  and  Sidon,  wines 
were  sold  as  articles  of  commerce.  Some 
were  reputed  as  most  excellent  in  their 
characteristics,  such  as  the  wine  of  Helbon, 
of  Biblos,  of  Libanus,  and  Tarepta. 

Odoriferous  wines  were  also  not  unknown 
to  them,  for  it  was  customary  to  mix  with 
the  must,  sweet  scented  herbs,  drugs  and 
myrrh,  to  flavor  the  wine,  and  give  it 
strength,  and  make  it  capable  of  abating 
pain.  Nectar  was  also  a  wine  of  the  same 
quality  as  the  Odoriferous  wines,  and  used 
only  by  the  Princes  of  the  land.  Hence 
the  idea  among  the  Greeks,  that  this  wine 
was  the  drink  of  the  Gods. 

Eviran,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  abounds 
in  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  here  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  believe  that  Noah  plant- 
ed the  first  vineyard.  The  small  grape 
Kischmish  is  raised  here  without  seeds,  and 
from  a  small  red  grape  most  excellent  wine 
is  made. 

Mr.  Layard,  the  English  traveler  says, 
that  in  examining  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  he 
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found  many  articlef  of  much  interest,  among 
which  WM  a  metal  wine  strainer  of  elegant 
shape.  He  also  frequently  saw  as  he  de- 
scended the  Tigris,  between  Mosul  and 
Bagdad,  rineyarda  and  Olive  yards,  where 
the  Tines  were  trellised  in  fix>nt  and 
around  the  houses;  and  most  luscious 
grapes  were  brought  to  him  and  his  party 
by  the  Arabs. 

Generally  speaking,  the  wines  of  Pales- 
tine were  heavy,  sweet  wines,  in  which 
water  had  to  be  mixed  to  prevent  intozica* 
tion.  The  Scybellites,  the  Tibenum,  the 
Arsynium,  and  the  Abates  are  all  wines  of 
ancient  celebrity;  some  of  which  were 
termed  light  or  dry  wines,  not  unlike  our 
Catawba  and  Rhine  Wine. 

The  wild  vine,  or  one  somewhat  like  our 
Labrusca,  grows  in  profusion  along  the 
highways  and  among  the  hedges  of  Pales- 
tine, but  its  size  does  not  average  our  com- 
mon Fox,  and  the  berries  are  small  and 
acij}.  The  yellow  Syrian  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  grape  of  Eschol,  its  bunches 
now  ranging  from  10  to  20  pounds,  and 
very  productive.  There  is  another  one  of 
excellent  quality,  of  an  oval  shape,  and 
transparent,  and  a  red  grape,  of  size  and 
shape  not  unlike  our  Diana;  whilst  travel- 
ers speak  of  a  large  black  grape  of  superior 
quality  for  dessert,  making  a  rich  sweet 
wine. 


So  much  for  the  grapes  and  wines  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

HOME   CUTTINGS. 

This  month  (April)  opened  cold  and 
stonny,  with  high  winds  and  heavy  rains, 
so  that  our  vineyards  are  iairly  two  weeks 
behind  the  usual  seasons,  and  the  bads, 
that  should  have  been  fiilly  opened  and 
showing  fruit  blossoms,  remain  semi-shut, 
although  otherwise  sound  and  healthy. 

The  Delawares  and  Clintons  appear  to 
have  stood  the  winter  better  than  any 
other ;  then  comes  next,  the  Concord,  Di- 
ana, Lincoln,  Union  Village  and  Rebecct. 
These  were  left  <nU  all  winter,  unprotected, 
but  the  lona  and  IsraeUa  were  covered 
with  earth,  so  was  the  Page  and  Allen's 
Hybrid,  all  of  which  when  uncovered  first 
of  April,  looked  well.  In  speaking  of  the 
Page,  all  I  know  is  from  report,  and  this 
was  given  before.  Its  leaf  seems  like  to 
the  Herbemont,  and  its  stem  strong,  but 
tender.  I  have  about  half  a  dozen  of  the 
vines,  although  only  one  is  old  enough  to 
speak  from.  I  have  not  seen  its  fruitw— 
Having  several  seedlii^  which  show  signs 
of  fruit,  I  hope  to  inform  you  in  the  fall,  of 
at  least  one  of  superior  merit,  a  rival  for 
the  lona,  or  Adirondac,  or  any  other  new 
variety. — ^Ain't  this  presumption. 
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GENUS  POLTPODIUM. — 8ELECTIOK8  OF  THE  HOST  RARE  AKD  BEAUTIFUL. 


Dettoideum. — A  very  remarkable  and 
handsome  variety  of  *  Vulgare';  fronds  erect, 
from  1  to  2  feet  high,  and  from  4  to  6 
inches  wide. 

Cristatum. — ^Well  grown  specimens  of 
this  are  exceedingly  handsome.  Many  of  the 
perfect  fronds  resembling  the  beautiful 
Lastrea  Filixmas  Van  Cristata ;  fronds  from 
12  to  15  inches  high,  and  about  3  inches 
wide.     Each  division  or  pinnsd  ending  in 


a  three-forked  parsley-like  tuft,  with  a 
much  larger  one  at  the  top  of  each  frond; 
a  beautiful  variety  for  the  fern  case. 

Marjinatum.^A  very  singular  and  rare 
variety;  fh>nds  not  more  than  9  inches 
high  by  2  wide.  In  one  plant  I  noticed 
each  lobe  was  distinctly  eaved,  as  the 
variety  'Auritum." 

YuLGARE  Ohmilacerum. — This  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  variety,  I  noticed  in  some 
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two  or  three  prirate  establishments,  and 
bat  at  one  of  the  great  floral  exhibitions. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome 
of  the  nianj  beautiful  varieties  of  this  fine 
genm,  and  ought  to  be  in  eyerjr  collection 
of  greenhouse  ferns.  Fronds  from  1  to  1^ 
feet  by  6  inches  wide  grow  well  in  the 
fern  case. 

TuioiEE  Cambricum. — Although  this  is 
not  a  new  Tariety,  it  is  a  most  loyelj  fern. 
Fronds  from  1  to  1^  feet  and  6  inches  wide 
and  alvuys  barren.  This  I  presume  is  ob- 
tainable in  many  of  the  collections  in  this 
country,  and  from  its  peculiarly  handsome 
appearance,  should  be  in  every  collection  of 
greenhouse  ferns.  It  will  flourish  in  the 
fern  case,  where  it  is  a  beautifhl  object. 

VuLoiRK  Flexile. — Extremely  hand- 
some. The  fronds  which  are  almost  pros- 
trate, are  about  9  inches  long  and  2  wide ; 
lance-shaped  and  divided.  The  pinnae  in- 
clining downward;  the  pinnules  dUtincdy 
toothed. 

VcLoiRE  BiriDO  LoBATUM. — ^A  new  and 
Tety  distinct  form  of  « Bifidum.'  A  beau- 
tiful small  evergreen  variety,  well  adapted 
for  cultivation  in  the  fern  case. 

VcLGARE  Serrato  Trvncatum. — Avcry 
remarkable  'and  singular  variety;  fronds 
about  1  foot  high  to  3  inches  wide.  The 
pinnae  distinctly  toothed,  and  has  the  sin- 
gnlar  appearance  of  having  been  bitten  off. 
All  the  plants  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  are  apparently  constant. 

Alpcstre. — Comparatively  a  rare  species. 
It  is  a  most  delicate  and  lovely  fern.  The 
fronds  are  lanceolate  in  shape,  and  from  1 
to  2  feet  in  length.  Color,  a  beautifol  deep 
green.  The  habit  is  upright  and  very 
graceful. 

VuLOARE  SoMiLACERUM. — A  most  bcau- 
tifid  fern  when  well  established,  and  very 
constant  under  cultivation.  Fronds  from  1 
to  1|  feet  in  height,  and  about  6  inches 
wide.  The  fructification  in  this  variety  is 
^^nwrkably  prominent. 

Acrarro  Dentatum — ^A  rare  and  beauti- 
ful yariety.  The  only  specimen  which  I 
•aw  of  this  was  found  growing  wild  near 


the  celebrated  Lake  Windermere,  county 
Westmoreland,  England.  The  lobes  are 
very  aurite  or  eaved,  (as  in  the  variety 
Anritum),  next  the  main  rib,  a  small 
variety,  the  frond  being  normal  in  outline. 

VuLGARE  BiFiDUM. — The  lobcs  of  this 
variety  are  seldom  all  alike,  and  I  think 
quite  liable  to  vary  under  any  circumstan- 
ces. When  a  good  form  is  obtained  it  is 
very  fine  and  beautiful. 

CoMPOsiTUM. — A  truly  composite  variety 
which  is  very  difScult  to  describe.  It  com- 
bines the  variations,  more  or  less,  of  Bifi- 
dum  Serratum,  Auritum  and  Endivifolium, 
a  particularly  beautiful  and  interesting  va- 
riety. Should  be  in  every  collection  of 
greenhouse  ferns. 

Ikterruptum. — A  very  curious  and  sin- 
gular variety,  with  the  general  appearance 
of  Flexile.  The  lobes  are  all  irregular  or 
interrupted,  many  of  them  being  absent 
altogether.  All  the  fronds  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  of  this  most  curious 
sport,  were  barren  of  sori. 

MtJLTiFino  Cristatum. — ^The  fronds  of 
this  splendid  variety  consists  of  little  more 
than  a  long  stalk,  and  about  two  inches  of 
a  most  beautiful  crested  margin  or  tufts, 
which  form  an  exceedingly  handsome  crest, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  splendid 
varieties  in  cultivation. 

I  made  notes  of  no  less  than  30  varieties 
of  Polypodium,  at  the  various  exhibitions 
in  Europe,  during  the  last  summer,  many 
of  which  are  exceedingly  interesting  and 
beautiful.  Many  may  not  be  constant  in 
cultivation.  Those  named  above,  I  believe 
are  so,  (with  the  exception  of  V.  Bifldum) 
and  can  be  depended  upon  as  such;  that  a  few 
years  will  bring  many,  even  more  beautiful 
than  those  which  I  have  very  feebly  de- 
scribed, to  light,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
comparing  the  normal  form  of  **Polypodium 
Yulgare,"  with  such  beantiftd  varieties  as 
Cambricum,  Sonulaoerum,  Omnilaoemm, 
Endivifolium  and  others,  there  seems  to  be 
no  limits  to  the  forma  which  may  yet 
appear. 
There  is  a  wide  field  open  to  the  lover  of 
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this  fine  genus,  and  there  is  no  reason  whj    those  in  Europe. 
the  collection  of  Ferns,  (in  this  country)    thej  will  be. 
should  not  be  as  rich  in  tuUive  varieties,  as 


The  time  wUl  come  when 


HINTS  AND   QUERIES. 


BT  j- 

English  Gooseberries, — ^must  thej  be 
discarded  ?  I  dug  up  mine  years  ago,  all 
but  one  bush  which  I  fondly  spared  for  its 
"  handsome  doings  "  in  early  days.  This  I 
nursed  with  care ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
my  pains-taking,  year  by  year  the  mildew 
would  take  the  berries  as  regularly  and 
surely  as  the  "  little  Turk  "  my  plums,  till 
last  season,  that  dryest  of  seasons,  when, 
wonderful  to  tell,  it  gave  me  a  fair  show  of 
healthy  fruit  again.  What  did  it?  Was  it 
the  shade  of  a  small  Austrian  pine  which 
began  to  loom  up  on  the  south  side,  or  the 
dryness,  or  something  else  ? 

A  neighbor  has  a  neglected  row  of  bushes 
of  the  same  kind  growing  in  stiif  clay  in  a 
low  shaded  spot,  which  has  neyer  failed  to 
give  him  &ir  fruit  during  all  these  years. 
Well,  perhaps  "  its  no  consequence."  The 
Houghton,  though  smaller,  is  always  good, 
fine  flavored,  easily  managed  and  productive. 

The  Weeping  Willow,  (Saliz  Babylon- 
ica)  my  old  &vorite  ^^omamental,"  will  not 
be  coaxed  here  into  enduring  thrift.  I  have 
been  trying  divers  methods  in  different 
localities,  and  wuting  almost  a  generation 
without  success ;  getting  it  up  some  fifteen 
feet  or  more,  with  a  fair  sweep  of  drooping 
spray,  and  then,  by  some  untoward  winter 
seeing  it  reduced  in  the  spring  to  incipient 
oonditionB.  But  two  have  attained  a  res- 
pectable sise  in  our  place, — ^having  doubt- 
less found  a  somewhat  congenial  habitat — 
one  high  on  a  terrace  near  the  wall,  the 
other,  low,  having  cellar  drainage.  Will 
the  new  ones,  American  and  Kilmarnock 
do  better? 

We  can  make  many  things  grow  on  the 
wrong  side  of  Isotherm^)  lines  when  we 
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learn  how.  We  must  know  the  wants  of 
the  nurslings,  how  much  sun,  how  much 
shade,  what  kind  of  soil,  how  much  wet, 
and  how  much  dry.  For  instance,  the 
Catalpa  will  not  bo  reconciled  to  the  con- 
ditions of  my  grounds.  After  trying  it 
several  years  I  had  to  dig  it  up,  but  the 
roots  being  good,  I  was  loath  to  throw 
them  away ;  and  remembering  how  I  had 
seen  them  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  Dsn 
and  Stanton,  and  on  the  Delaware,  I  plant- 
ed them  on  the  dry,  sandy  and  gravelly 
banks  of  our  little  river,  in  a  bleak  expo- 
sure, where  ^they  have  continued  to  grow 
and  bloom  quite  well. 

Was  it  the  Winter  or  the  Beetles  ?  My 
grapevines  were  infested  in  the  Spring  of 
1863,  with  the  little  steel-blue  Beetle, 
(Halticacalybea)  the  only  time  I  have  ever 
noticed  them  in  my  garden.  In  June  fol- 
lowing, their  larvso  were  discoverable  on 
the  leaves.  Where  they  were  most  numer- 
ous there  was  but  little  fruit,  and  little 
new  sound  wood. 

The  Winter  of  1864  was  destructiTe  to 
all  exposed  wood,  but  mine  was  covered 
with  leaves  and  litter.  In  the  Spring  fol- 
lowing, many  of  the  canes  were  injured, 
some  dead.  Some  Delawares  and  Dianas 
lost  an  arm  as  well  as  spurs,  marring  badly 
my  careful  pruning  and  training. 

The  Birds  and  the  Fruits.— Well,  lacka- 
day — there  does  seem  some  bitter  with  the 
sweet,  a  prick  in  every  pleasure.  The 
Birds— I  am  delighted  with  their  music, 
their  plumage,  and  their  motions;  but  to 
feed  them  from  Strawberry  time  till  Grape 
gathering  is  quite  another  thing.  0  but, 
say  the  knowing  Solons,  they  save  the 
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fruit  from  hurtfal  insects.  Yes,  they  do 
take  the  insects,  arid  they  take  the  fruit 
too.  "  Well,  it  is  only  a  small  per  centage 
they  take  for  protection."  Small  ?  I  hap- 
pen to  think  otherwise.  I  am  of  opinion 
they  care  little  for  insects  while  the  fruit 
lasts.  Why,  what  portion  do  you  suppose 
it  takes  of  my  Tom  Thumb  and  Champion 
peas  to  rear  a  hatching  or  two  of  Orioles? 
And  bow  many  rows  of  all  my  small  fruits 
will  it  require,  think  you,  to  feed  the  fami- 
lies of  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  Robins,  ditto. 
Cat  Birds,  ditto.  Brown  Thrashers,  and  a 
colony  of  Cedar  Birds  ?  And  then,  there 
are  the  peckings  and  suckings  and  pluck- 
ings  among  the  larger  fruits,  the  fair 
snnny-ffide  show  specimens,  the  products 
of  nice  culture  just  mellowing  into  ripeness 
--all  spoiled  at  lafit.  The  pretty  proYoking 
harpies,  the  thieving  gourmand  pests !  The 
insects  forsooth  and  compensation !  Why, 
these  gay  allies  liye  on  berry-deserts — 
What  if  they  do  now  and  then  snap  up  a 
Etraj  beetle,  or  some  luckless  moth,  and 
gobble  their  larvae ;  they  return  with  eager 


haste  and  appetizing  fondness  to  their  favor- 
ite fruit  repast,  morning,  noon  and  night. 
And  must  all  my  outlay,  toil  and  waiting 
come  to  nothing?  Or  must  I  do  picket 
duty,  and  pace  my  garden  like  a  sentinel 
to  keep  off  the  marauders  ?  No,  Vl\  fire ; 
yes,  I'll  shoot! — So  I  feel  sometimes. — 
But  then,  in  the  Spring-time  I  shall  wel- 
come them  again;  their  trills  and  carols 
will  touch  responsive  chords,  and  I  shall 
let  them  build  and  rear  their  younglings ; 
in  the  Summer  and  early  Autumn  I  shall 
be  sore  vexed  with  their  misbehavior. — 
But  I  shall  dismiss  them  in  frosty  time 
with  something  of  the  philosophy  and  feel- 
ing of  "Uncle  Toby." 

I  must  thank  H.  W.  S.,  for  giving  us  in 
the  January  number,  his  successful  method 
of  growing  "Broad  Leaved  Evergreens." 
This  is  nature's  own  way.  I  have  tried 
other  treatment  and  failed.  I  shall  try 
again,  and  I  shall  succeed.  I  wish  he  had 
told  us  where  to  find  the  three  new  maho- 
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BY   0.   H.   PECK,   MELROSE,   MASS. 


Messrs.  Editors: 

Gentlemen, — Please  allow  an  humble 
individual,  a  short  space  in  your  valuable 
and  interesting  magazine,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  the  bent  of  his  will, 
and  the  insatiable  appetite  of  his  mind, 
▼iz:  "Flowers  and  their  Cultivation." 

Hard-hearted,  callous-minded,  inexcus- 
able, old,  and  sometimes  young  chaps  can 
»ee  nothing  to  admire  with  interest,  in  the 
beauties  which  nature  has  prepared  for 
soothing  the  sorrow,  comforting  the  afSic- 
tions,  and  making  glad  the  hearts  of  the 
denizens  of  this  world.  To  all  such  allow 
me  to  say  in  the  language  of  one  who  left 
his  earthly  tabernacle,  to  bloom  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Paradise,  nearly  one  hundred  yean 
HO. 


"Go  poor  devil,  get  thee  gone;  why 
should  I  hurt  thee.  This  world  surely  is 
wide  enough  to  hold  both  thee  and  me." 

But  to  those  dear  old  friends,  whose  joy 
of  the  beautiful  never  ceases  to  flow  on  in 
its  pellucid  stream,  who  love  to  feed  on 
flowers  and  spend  their  little  crowded  hour 
of  life  in  that  most  noble  and  glorious  pur^ 
suit,  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  I  do  en- 
treat thee  lay  aside  all  prejudice,  and 
"  pride  that  licks  the  dust,"  and  come  with 
me  to 

**  Oathtt  Towbnds  while  70  may, 

Old  time  ustiU  a  flying; 
And  this  same  flower  that  blooms  to-daj, 

To-morroir  will  be  dying. 

God  beautified  the  earth  with  flowers, 
intuitively  we  love  them,  argumentatively 
we  cultivate  them.  How  lively  and  charm- 
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ing  iB  the  sight,  when  delicate  buds  of  gay- 
est colors  are  pat  forth,  when  little  petals 
expand  to  the  sweet  notes  of  innumerable 
birds,  whose  melodj  is  softened  by  the 
gentle  motion  of  the  air.  The  arising  sun 
warms  the  awakening  day,  drinks  the  holy 
dew  which  fell  from  hesTen,  adds  new  lus- 
tre to  the  festive  blossoms,  and  sends  a  ray 
of  divine  light,  deep  into  the  recesses  of  the 
heart  of  the  ardent  lover  of  God's  annual 
gem,  colored  and  perfumed  in  the  bowers 
of  Paradise. 

What  delicious  fragrance  floats  on  the  air ! 
We  are  filled  with  such  pleasing  sensations 
that  we  feel  transported  to  the  Oriental 
Gardens  of  the  £ast,  where  groves  of 
oranges  and  citron  send  out  their  ravishing 
perfumes;  where  roses  entwined  with 
woodbines  appear  in  beautious  contention ; 
where  noble  vines  adorn  the  naked  branches 
of  stately  elms;  blushing  and  transparent 
fruits  peep  from  between  the  foliage ;  where 
acres  of  roses  fill  the  air  with  luxury,  and 
odors  of  cloves,  sandal  wood,  cedar  and 
frankincense  soporates  the  beholder  with 
delight. 

The  fragrance  and  somnorific  power  of 
the  odor  from  the  flowers  of  the  Orient  are 
to  us  unknown.  It  is  related  of  a  Persian 
poet  who  was  rich  in  genius,  but  who  wrote 
little,  that  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not 
produce  more,  replied,  "  I  intended  as  soon 
as  I  should  reach  the  rose  tree,  to  fill  my 
lap  and  bring  presents  for  my  companions, 
but  when  I  arrived  there,  the  fragrance  of 
the  roses  so  intoxicated  me  that  the  skirt 
of  my  robe  slipped  from  my  hands." 

It  may  be  true  that  the  flowers  of  the 
Oriental  world  surpass  in  richness  of  color, 
and  in  overpowering  fragrance  those  of  our 
colder  clime,  still  I  cannot  believe  they  are 
adored  or  appreciated  more.  Among 
Americans,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
love,  and  an  increasing  admiration  for  flow- 
ers. We  hope  and  trust  that  this  love  will 
meet  with  no  obstacle  to  retard  its  progress, 
but  on  the  contrary,  may  it  continue  to  ex- 
pand until  the  love  of  all  hearts  shall  be 


drawn  withift  its  flwdnating  folds,  and  may 
the  time  be  near  at  hand,  when  the  flower 
garden  shall  become  an  institution,  and  a 
part  of  the  household  of  every  householder, 
never  to  be  dispensed  with. 

A  stranger  on  visiting  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  is  greatly  surprised  at  the 
laige  number  of  chaste  and  beautiful  hom« 
which  meet  his  view  on  every  hand.  These 
suburban  residences  are  built  with  much 
fine  taste  and  skill,  and  the  grounds  laid 
out  in  ornamental  and  useful  designs.  We 
often  see  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  with  s 
fountain  in  the  centre,  throvring  up  its 
sparkling  stream  of  crystal  gems;  beside 
the  gravelled  walks,  in  beds  of  richest  earth, 
are  flowers  in  every  color,  shape  and  style. 
The  pretty  little  annuals  whose  lives  are 
cut  off  by  the  first  sharp  breath  of  the 
wintry  king ;  the  perennials  whose  autumn 
death  is  but  the  prelude  to  another  life; 
these  with  the  hardy  shrubs  and  bedding 
plants,  give  a  succession  of  flowers  through- 
out the  season.  Gambolling  around  the 
home,  are  the  little  children,  pets  of  the 
household,  enjoying  the  life  giving  atmos- 
phere, which  sends  the  warm  blood  to  their 
dimpled  cheeks.  The  gray  pony,  with  his 
low  seated  wagon  is  driiwn  up  before  the 
door,  ready  to  carry  the  happy  fiunily  to 
their  twilight  ride.  Dog  carlo  wags  his 
tail  in  consequential  assent  to  all  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Such  are  some  of  the  comforts  which  you 
find  in  New  England  Homes.  Let  each  and 
every  one  of  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  ad- 
vance and  promote  this  living  and  enjoying 
living.  In  what  better  way  can  we  proceed, 
than  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  the  young, 
the  beauty  and  lovliness  of  flowers;  loving 
gifts  of  a  beneficent  Creator.  Teach  them 
to  pknt  the  seeds,  to  watch  and  protect  the 
fiowers,  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  daily 
routine  of  life.  Happiness  and  innocenoe 
will  be  the  blessed  result. 


••AUwhoJoywonldi 
Mugt  Bhara  ii- 
HappinesB  vu  bom  a  twin.'* 
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In  An  onuunental  point  of  view  the  en- 
▼irons  of  London  present  seTeral  general 
chancteristics,  while  the  Horticulture 
within  and  around  the  metropolis  is  usual]  j, 
ud  perhaps  justly  regarded  as  embodying 
all  that  is  known  of  excellence  throughout 
the  country,  and  as  affording  a  fair  criterion 
bj  which  its  progress  may  be  judged. 

The  Talley  of  the  Thames,  fhnn  London 
op  to  Hampton  Court,  is  rich  in  all 
the  beauties  which  water-side  Tillas  and 
Tillages  commonly  impart.  The  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Fnlham  and  Kew,  Twickenham 
and  Richmond  may  bo  specially  singled  out 
18  affording  pleasant  banks,  with  green 
lawns  of  perfect  verdure,  noble  trees,  and 
beautiful  and  commanding  sites  for  the 
most  oommodions  and  comfortable  country 
seats  to  be  found  in  all  landi!.  The  cele- 
brated villa  of  Pope,  at  Twickenham,  has 
been  conTerted  into  an  extraordinary  mod- 
em residence,  in  a  mixed  Chinese  style, 
and  has  thus  lost  its  original  identity,  and 
its  peculiar  associations.  Strawberry  Hill, 
the  seat  of  Horace  Walpole,  still  remains, 
without  essential  alteration.  The  whole 
of  this  country,  on  both  sides  of  the  riren 
furnishes  admirable  sites  for  gentlemen's 
seats,  presenting  broad  masses  of  trees,  and 
blades  of  grass,  with  sufficient  variation  and 
elevation  of  surface  to  render  the  views 
oonunanding,  while  the  mingling  of  park 
and  Tillage,  of  trees  and  hedges,  of  castle 
and  villa,  and  horticultural  stractnres,  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  wonderful  interest  and 
beauty. 

Among  the  noble  trees  which  are  always 
preserved  with  such  care  and  cost  by  the 
English^  there  are  many  Cedars  of  Lebanon, 
of  great  age  and  size,  and  which  oonstitnte 
a  peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape  of  these 
suburbs*  They  are  mrasually  numerous  on 
the  west  and  sonth-west  ndes  of  the  city. 
As  the  adjuncts  of  stately  mansions  or  ele- 
gant villas,  along  the  valley  of  the  Thames^ 
they  are  remarkably  picturesque  and  effec- 


tive, and  the  traveler  can  scarcely  pass  a 
hundred  yards  along  portions  of  the  western 
roads,  vri  thout  coming  upon  fresh  specimens 
and  groups  of  them.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  they  communicate  a  very 
marked  and  aristocratic  character  to  the 
district.  And  they  are  as  beautiful  in  their 
early  growth,  as  they  are  venerable  and 
majestic  when  old.  They  are  here  met 
with  in  avenues,  and  standing  opposite  each 
other,  near  the  house,  or  on  a  lawn,  or  as 
single  trees,  or  part  of  a  group  of  mixed 
species.  But  very  rarely,  I  noticed,  are 
they  found  grouped  together  in  mass  of 
three,  four  or  more,  on  lawns,  or  in  parks. 
Those  at  Holland  House  are  a  notable  ex- 
ception; but  they  are  unfortunately  now  so 
shattered  as  to  have  lost  their  distinguish- 
ing beauty.  No  tree,  perhaps,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  imperfect  examples  we  have 
seen,  and  from  the  more  satis&ctory  de- 
scriptions of  those  still  existing  on  Lebanon, 
is  better  adapted  to  unite  into  a  splendid 
group  for  a  lawn,  or  for  the  slope  of  a  park, 
or  especially  for  a  swell  or  knoll  in  either 
a  park  or  garden,  where  they  would  be 
sufficiently  sheltered.  As  trees  for  de- 
tached grouping,  with  their  own  species 
alone,  both  this  and  the  Deodar  have,  I 
think,  yet  to  devolope  a  new  and  most 
uncommon  character  in  the  English  land- 
scape. 

Lombardy  Poplars,  with  their  stiff,  un- 
graceful forms,  are  very  freely  introduced 
into  the  scenery  around  London.  This 
tree  seems  to  harmonize  somewhat  with 
the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  and  one 
or  two,  I  have  often  thought,  might  be 
planted  in  the  church  yard,  with  good  effect, 
— its  upward  pointing  and  aspiring  growth 
would  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
Gothic  structure  against  which  it  is  re- 
lieved. 

There  are  some  celebrated  Beeches  at 
Bumham,  and  Windsor  Park  contains  some 
superb  specimens  of  this  noble  tree.    Li 
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the  neighborhood  of  SerenoakB,  Kent,  also, 
the  Beeches  at  Knowle  Park  are  of  the 
'finest  order,  while  those  in  the  Marquis 
of  Camden's  park,  adjoining,  are  superla- 
ti?elj  beautiful,  being  planted  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  and  spreading  down  their  branches 
on  the  graf  s,  in  the  most  graceful  and  natu- 
ral fringe  imaginable.  On  the  top  of  a  hill 
not  far  from  this,  but  nearer  London,  are 
the  famous  Knockholt  Beeches,  which, 
standing  alone  in  a  considerable  group, 
make  a  conspicuous  landmark  which  can  be 
seen  for  thirty  miles  around. 

In  Kensington  Gardens,  Greenwich  Park, 
and  other  places,  are  to  be  found  some  Terjr 
fine  specimens  of  Spanish  Chestnuts.  It  is 
a  first  rate  park  tree,  especially  for  low 
sheltered  situations.  In  Bushy  Park  there 
is  an  arenue  of  Horse  Chestnuts  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  attraction. 

Weeping  Willows,  especially  in  the  Sur- 
rey suburbs,  are  frequently  found  in  the 


smaller  yllla  gardens,  though  more  com- 
monly reserved  for  the  margins  of  water  in 
larger  places,  or  for  orershadowing  tombs 
in  oemetries. 

Visitors  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Met- 
ropolis, in  autumn,  will  be  much  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  Virginia  Creeper, 
which  abounds  on  houses,  cottages,  walk 
and  gateways.  The  mixture  of  red  and 
yellow,  and  a  purplish  tint  in  its  foliage  at 
that  season,  imparts  great  richness  to  its 
appearance.  It  is  a  &yorite  vine  wherever 
known  in  England. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  catalogue  or  de- 
scribe the  trees  about  London;  but  no 
mention  of  English  scenery  would  be  com- 
plete which  left  out  the  Old  Oak,  of  which 
the  English  are  so  decidedly  and  justly  i 
proud.  In  the  notes  of  the  Parks  in  and 
about  London,  which  I  propose  to  send 
you,  the  Oak  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  or 
'  forgotten. 


THE  STABILITY  OF  THE  TYPES  OF  VEGETATION. 


BT  DR.  J.  6TATMAN,  LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS. 


Every  atom  of  matter  has  within  itself 
the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  which 
is  coexistent  with  it. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  it  in  any  form  in- 
dependent of  those  laws.  All  matter  is 
susceptible  of  assuming  either  state,  or 
both,  owing  to  its  electrical  conditions, 
positive  or  negative. 

Likewise,  all  matter  is  capable  of  assum- 
ing three  forms :  solid,  fiuid,  and  gaseous. 
The  solid  is  the  attractive  form,  the  gas- 
eous the  repulsive,  and  the  fiuid  the  inter- 
mediate. In  the  solid  state  eveiy  particle 
Is  held  together  by  the  law  of  attraction, 
and  in  the  gaseous  they  are  separated  by 
the  law  of  repulsion.  As  all  matter  is  in 
one  of  these  conditions,  it  must  attract  or 
repel  other  matter  in  proportion  to  the  af- 
finity existing  between  them.  Consequent- 
ly, we  have  the  law  of  motion  as  an  essen- 
tial property  of  matter  which  always  exists 


with  it ;  which  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  proportion  to  its  relation  to  other 
matter. 

In  composition  and  organization  we  see 
its  adhesive  and  positive  effects,  and  in  de- 
composition and  disorganization  we  see  its 
repulsive  and  negative  efiects,  and  in  its 
intermediate  state  it  is  held  in  equilibrium 
by  the  opposing  forces,  and  in  that  state 
matter  can  only  be  said  to  be  relatively  at 
rest. 

By  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
particles  or  atoms  unite  by  a  definite  law 
of  proportion,  as  each  ultimate  element  has 
K  fixed  form  by  which  it  retains  its  proper- 
ties and  identity:  any  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  those  atoms  will  produce  a 
difierent  result.  Therefore  we  have  many 
varieties  and  form  of  matter  yet  of  the 
same  composition. 

It  is  by  this  law  of  aflSnity  that  objects 
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presenre  their  existence  distinct  by  attract- 
ing only  those  materials  in  certain  propor- 
tion most  congenial  to  their  nature.  B j 
this  Uw  every  organisation  is  bnilt  up  and 
rettins  its  peculiar  character,  though  every 
put  18  lapplied  by  the  same  general  foun* 
Uio,  yet  each  part,  by  this  law  of  aflOnity 
ittncts  on2y  such  substances  in  definite 
proportion  that  compose  the  different  parts 
of  the  oi^ganism,  as  the  wood,  bark,  leaves, 
flower  and  fruit. 

It  is  by  this  law  that  we  are  enabled  to 
elasify  into  genera,  species  and  variety; 
esch  class  preserving  its  peculiarities  inher- 
ent in  its  constitution,  assimilating  and  de- 
positing to  every  part  of  the  plant  what  is 
,  t>at  ad^ted  to  its  nature. 

In  each  of  these  classes  there  are  peculiar 
tendencies,  each  has  its  own  character  and 
form  of  growth,  by  which  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  other  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies when  engrafted  upon  its  own  stock. 
By  this  law  of  afSnity  each  variety  must 
retain  its  identity  distinct  from  all  others, 
opon  the  same  principle  that  the  different 
ptrta  of  the  organism  does,  as  the  leaves, 
flowers  and  fruit,  Ac 

Although  the  different  parts  of  the  plant 
^  rapplied  by  the  same  general  circulation, 
uui  composed  of  the  like  elements,  yet  by 
^ese  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  com- 
position and  decomposition,  organization 
^  disorganization  takes  place,  until  each 
put  has  re|ected  or  received  its  just  pro- 
portion in  its  own  peculiar  form  and  man- 
&^  to  retain  its  identity.  K  there  was  not 
ft  law  of  this  character,  all  nature  would 
t^cocnne  a  mass  of  confusion,  its  identity 
vonldbe  destroyed,  what  would  be  recog- 
nized to  be  a  ilict  at  one  time  would  be 
diiTerent  at  another;  so  all  distinction 
vonld  be  lost,  and  we  would  be  placed  in 
ft  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  where  all  knowl- 
edge based  iqpon  observation  would  cease. 

Bat  by  theae  nnerring  laws,  all  vegetation 
Tttiins  its  peculiarities  and  properties,  and 
preaerres  its  least  shade  of  difference 
throoghoat  numerous  ages  unless  crossed 
by  some  difbrmt  variety. 


To  illustrate  this  subject  more  fully, 
suppose  we  take  a  certun  plant,  (say  Dela- 
ware Grape,)  this  will  retain  and  preserve 
its  {peculiar  character  throughout  all  ages, 
in  every  climate ;  (though  modified  by  cul- 
tivation and  surrounding  circuipstanoes  to 
some  extent)  when  returned  to  its  native 
home  it  will  have  the  same  character,  not 
even  having  changed  in  the  least  by  ages 
in  a  foreign  land.  Neither  climate,  grafting 
on  other  stocks,  or  manner  of  growing  can 
change  it.  We  cannot  even  do  it  by  cross- 
ing or  hybridizing,  but  simply  produce  a 
new  variety,  partaking  perhaps  of  the  char- 
acter of  both. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  the  production  of 
new  varieties  depend  upon  the  germ  prin- 
ciple, which  may  have  its  inherent  atoms 
difierently  arranged  by  the  pollen  of  its 
own  flower,  or  that  of  some  other  variety. 
Consequently  scientific  experiments  upon 
this  subject,  will  demonstrate  that  by  care- 
ful examination  of  the  character,  constitu- 
tbn  and  habits  of  plants,  and  their  hybri- 
dization, for  the  purpose  of  reniedying  their 
natural  defects,  will  produce  a  healthy  and 
improved  order  of  v^etation  with  any  pe- 
culiar characteristics  desired,  as  have  been 
done  in  the  animal  race. 

Constitutional  defects  can  only  be  reme- 
died or  counteracted  by  the  strongest  pos- 
sible efforts,  and  by  hybridizing  with  those 
of  very  marked  opposite  tendencies,  which 
must  predominate  to  give  a  positive  effect 
to  their  products.  As  long  as  thb  state  is 
continued  and  this  law  observed  there  will 
be  an  improvement ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
should  it  be  neglected  the  negative  state 
will  take  the  ascendency,  which  will  soon 
lead  to  degeneracy  and  go  back  to  the  ori- 
ginal and  unimproved  type. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  the  positive  state 
has  always  a  surplus  to  spare,  and  has 
therefore  the  flower  to  give  or  impart,  i^nd 
will  make  the  negative  conform  to  it,  mi- 
nus the  amount  of  the  negative  state. 
Consequently  the  more  marked  the  positive 
state  is  the  greater  wiU  be  its  effects,  and 
the  more  striking  its  peculiarities. 
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For  this  reason  seedlings  cannot  be  de- 
pended npon  to  produce  exactlj  the  same 
sorts  as  defecttye  pollen,  or  a  rery  marked 
positive  state  of  it,  or  the  pollen  from  other 
flowers  would  produce  a  difierent  effect. 
And  for  like  reason  different  rarieties  en- 
grafted upon  other  stocks  cannot  lose  their 
peculiarities  if  so  engrafted  for  generations. 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  the  climate 
and  the  stock  have  some  influence  upon  the 
grafts,  and  through  the  course  of  time  thej 
would  be  acclimated  or  changed  in  their 
character.  It  is  true  that  they  have  a 
modifying  influence,  but  do  not  change 
their  peculiar  characteristics.  It  is  simply 
as  it  were  a  bending,  contracting  or  ex- 
panding effect,  which  may  take  place  in 
almost  any  location,  by  their  adaptation 
and  manner  of  cultivation ;  yet  the  types 
of  vegetation  remain  distinct,  evenpetri&o- 
tion  does  not  change  them,  for  we  can  there 
read  the  records  of  by-gone  ages  with  un- 
erring certainty. 

For  instance,  to  illustrate  this  subject 
more  ftilly,  every  variety  has  its  peculiarity 
of  growth;  some  are  very  vigorous  and 
erect,  others  the  opposite,  and  the  forma- 
tion and  growth  of  their  roots  are  in  a  cor- 
responding manner. 

If  we  graft  those  of  very  opposite  ten- 
dency on  each  other,  the  result  will  be  a 
modifying  influence  produced  on  their  hab- 
its of  growth,  in  proportion  to  the  vigor 
and  predominating  tendency  of  either,  as 


the  Apple  on  the  Paradise,  or  the  Pear  on 
the  Quince. 

Likewise  of  the  influence  of  climate  and 
location,  if  grown  on  the  open  prairie,  Xhej 
would  be  exposed  to  continual  agitatioD, 
and  subject  to  hard  and  prevailing  winds, 
and  scorching  sun,  which  would  make  them 
conform  to  a  low  branchy,  stocky  fonn,  and 
well  rooted  habit  to  endeavor  to  retain 
their  existence  under  such  unfavorable  (^ 
cumstances;  while  on  the  contrary,  were 
they  grown  in  a  heavy  timbered  and  calm 
country,  it  would  be  the  reverse.  So  of  all 
other  conditions  in  like  proportion.  The 
same  may  be  said  also  in  respect  to  their 
bloom  and  fruit. 

The  climate,  propagation,  cultivation  and  ^ 
attention,  may  produce  them  to  the  great- 
est perfection,  or  the  rererae.  Yet  in  all 
these  instances,  when  returned  to  their  na- 
tive horned  and  habits  they  still  possess 
their  original  peculiarities. 

Neither  time,  climate,  propagation  or 
cultivation,  or  any  thing  can  change  the 
types  of  vegetation ;  they  carry  their  iden- 
tity throughout  all  ages,  at  last  to  gite 
place  to  a  new  order,  perhaps  more  con^ 
nial  to  the  altered  clime. 

Yet  by  the  research,  industry  and  perse- 
verence  of  man,  we  can  produce  new  varie- 
ties  better  adapted  to  our  yariouswant?, 
and  more  congenial  to  our  numerous  loca- 
tions and  diverufied  climate. 


BUCKTHORN  VS.  HONEY  LOCUST. 


MsssRs.  Enrroas  ^--I  am  grateful  to  Mr. 
D.  D.  Buchanan,  of  Reid's  Nurseriee,  for 
giving  me  an  opportunity  to  say,  that  the 
paper  on  **  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  beauty," 
was  sent  to  the  Horticulturist  without 
my  consent  or  knowledge.  It  was  written 
for  a  local  Society,  and  was  not  intended 
for  the  public.  Placed  in  oontraat  with  the 
£acts  presented  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  shows 
how  much  care  horticultural  writers  ought 


to  use,  when  they  undertake  to  direct  the 
rural  embellishments  of  a  country  bo  lai^^ 
as  ours. 

To  one  living  in  Central  New  Torii^ 
where  the  mercury  has  a  trick  of  dropping 
down  to  20°  below  aero,  Mr.  Buchanan'^ 
statement  that  ''the  Ppnu  Ja^tonka  is  tU 
finest  deciduous  plant  for  ornamental 
hedges,"  reads  like  a  bit  of  pleasant  ironr. 

Such  a  hedge  would  notsurriTe  an  ordi 
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ittiy  winter  in  central  New  York,  unless 
protected  bj  deep  snow.  Nor  does  the 
Osago  Orange  fare  an  j  better,  and  our  Pri- 
Tet  hedges  are  often  deformed  bj  dead 
patches. 

Kot  to  question  Mr.  Bucbanan^s  right  to 
speak  for  the  latitude  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
I  mast  still  insist  that,  in  Central  New 
York,  ^^for  a  hedge  to  turn  cattle,  we  have 
nothing  better    than  the  Buckthorn,  and 
need  nothing  better.''     John  Jay  Smith 
describes  the  Buckthorn  as  "a  strong,  quick 
growing  plant,  that   makes  a  good  close 
hedge;  is  very  hardy,  and  when  properly 
cut  looks  extremely  well.     Its  bark  and 
leaf  are  ofiensiye  to  insects ;  and  the  borer, 
which  has  ruined  nearly  all  the  thorn  hedges 
in  this  country,  will  not  touch  it.    It  will 
grow  in  the  shade,  and  in  most  every  soil." 
In  Massachusetts,  the  Buckthorn  is  consid- 
ered the  most  suitable  plant  for  hedges. 
There,  as  in  Central  Now  York,  it  vege- 
tates early    in    spring,    and    retains    its 
verdure  late  in  autumn.    Bein^-  a  native 
plant,   it   is    never    injured    by    intense 
coid ;  is  never  girdled  by  mice ;  never  sends 
Qp  snckers,  and  having  small,  fibrous  roots; 
it  is  contented  with  its  humble  condition  in 
the  hedge  row. 


If  your  correspondent  is  anxious  to  de- 
fend the  Honey  Locust  against  all  attacks 
upon  it,  I  would  call  his  attention  to  the 
98th  page  of  the  first  volume  of  the  HoR- 
TicuLTURrsT,  whcre  the  late  A.  J.  Downing 
says :  "  We  cannot  recommend  the  three- 
thorned  Acacia,  where  a  really  good  and 
permanent  hedge  is  desired.  It  grows  very 
rapidly,  and  its  foliage  is  very  ornamental ; 
but  its  habit  is  so  coarse,  and  its  growth  so 
rampant,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  it  in  due  bounds,  and  form  it  into  a 
really  compact  hedge.  If  only  a  loose  and 
picturesque  barrier  is  desired,  then  it  will 
do  perfectly  well.  But  if  one  desires  a 
compact  and  durable  hedge,  he  had  better 
employ  the  Buckthorn,  or  some  of  our  na- 
tive thorns.  Our  friend,  the  late  Judge 
Buel,  was  quite  partial  to  this  plant,  and 
strongly  recommended  it  for  hedges.  By 
his  persuasions  mainly,  we  planted  about 
600  feet  in  excellent  soil.  The  hedge  is  a 
flourishing  one,  but  neither  trimming, 
shearing,  nor  plashing  have  succeeded  in 
making  a  close  and  satis&ctory  hedge." 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  N. 
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One  of  the  reprehensible  fallacies  of  grape 
philosophy  is,  that  the  vine  is  capable  of 
bearing  great  hardships,  and  proceeding 
from  this  postulate,  instructions  are  appa- 
i^tly  given  in  imitation  of  the  experiments 
on  the  capalMlities  of  the  horse  to  live 
without  food,  to  test  the  exact  amount  of 
ill  Qsage  it  can  endure. 

But  cui  bono !  Why  experiment  on  its 
▼iulityl  Why  treat  it  with  severity  1 
Will  a  poor  plant  thus  become  a  good  one  ? 
^ill  a  good  one  be  any  better  for  it  ?  Will 
nipping  in  the  bud  develop  vigor?  Will 
frequent  pinching  increase  its  natural  force? 
^ill  summer  pruning  enable  it  to  ripen  its 
fruit  earlier  and  better?    Is  cutting  and 


slashing  to  be  the  ferule  and  birch  rod  to 
expunge  its  original  sin,  and  bring  it  back 
to  the  standard  of  excellence?  Can  the 
weakness  thus  engendered  be  cured,  and 
vigor  restored,  with  stimulating  manures 
as  its  "plantation  bitters?"  We  answer 
emphatically,  no!  Our  method  begins  with 
a  healthy  plant,  and  applies  the  '*  Soothing 
syrup"  of  good  treatment  to  produce  fun- 
damental vigor.  The  Indian  who  plunges 
his  new-bom  infant  through  the  ice  into 
the  cold  water  of  the  lake  or  river,  gives 
as  a  reason  for  it,  that  if  it  cannot  bear 
hardships,  it  is  not  fit  to  live.  Such  is  not 
the  reasoning  of  civilization,  and  we  never 
try  it  on  our  children  or  on  young  grape 
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Tines.  It  is  a  good  rale  to  do  nothing  to  a 
Tine  without  a  motiTe,  and  to  consider  well 
beforehand  if  that  motiTe  is  a  useful  one, 
and  attainable  without  iiyury.  Henoe, 
when  our  Tine  is  young  and  struggling  for 
existence,  we  "  lay  it  down  softly  and  care 
for  it  tenderly,"  prefering  to  encourage  in- 
stead of  checking  its  progress,  while  its  en- 
ergies are  required  to  establish  a  strong 
constitution.  For  this  reason  we  only  re- 
strict it  to  one  cane,  and  allow  it  to  grow 
freely  during  its  first  two  summers.  In 
this  we  are  at  loggerheads  with  our  breth 
ren  of  the  old  school,  who  seem  most  anx- 
ious to  bring  forth  precocious  fruit-bearers, 
at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  life  of  the 
Tine. 

"  I  can,'^  says  one  of  the  theorists,  ''make 
my  grapcTine  bear  more  fruit  when  it  is 
two  years  and  six  months  old,  than  it  will 
ner  produce  in  any  year  afterwards."  He 
should  diligently  follow  up  this  treat- 
ment, by  planting  new  Tines,  as  he  does 
strawberries  eTery  year,  for  by  no  other 
means  can  he  secure  a  succession  of  crops. 

Our  method,  looking  to  a  communication 
with  posterity  through  a  grapcTine  tele- 
graph, that  our  memory  may  be  cherished, 
proposes  to  haTe  the  old  Tine  *'  a  sure  thing 
in  1870,"  (S.  T.  1860.  X.)  and  long  after- 
wards ;  therefore  we  neither  pinch  it  un- 
reasonably, prane  it  immoderately,  or  crop 
it  excesslTely. 

The  European  practice,  adopted  by  our 
K*  O.  C's,  (knowing  grape  cultiTators)  9aid 
to  be  founded  on  Scripture  authority,  (see 
Canticles  2, 15)  of  pulling  off  the  "little 
foxes  (laterals)  that  spoil  the  Tines,"  while 
it  mystifies  a  beautiful  poem,  too  beautiful 
for  criticism,  OTinces  in  its  practice  but  lit- 
tle of  the  ''wisdom  of  Solomon."  Their 
"  Tines  haTe  tender  grapes."  Our's  are  said 
to  be  not  tender  enough,  ergo  they  should 
haTe  different  treatment  What  we  most 
need  is  an  American  system  of  Grape  Cul- 
ture, including  a  total  reform  in  summer 
pruning,  confined  to  remoTing  the  second- 
ary shoots  from  the  double  bud  early  in 
June,  and  a  judicious  pinching  with  the 


thumb  nail  mdy  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
laterals,  and  eTen  this  hetUr  omitted  ikm 
overdone. 

The  reason  why  natiTe  grapes  ripen  tbeii 
best  fruit  in  tree  tops  and  high  places,  is 
not  because  they  get  the  sun,  but  because 
they  are  protected  by  the  foliage,  and  are 
beyond  reach  of  experiment;  they  caf^t 
easily  be  tampered  toith. 

In  no  case  should  the  lateral  be  stopped 
where  its  leaves  are  necessary  to  coTer  the 
f^uit  or  to  shield  the  primary  leaf,  which 
exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  a  July  or 
August  sun  in  our  climate,  is  liable  to  sun- 
scald,  to  turn  brown,  dry  up,  and  fail  off* 
WheneTer  this  primary  leaf  is  lost  the  fmit 
does  not  ripen.     We  have  a  friend  who 
*'  opened  his  fruit  to  the  sun,"  by  remoTiug 
the  leaTes  last  September,  whose  grapes  are 
not  ripe  yet.    Another  who  boasted  that 
he  noTer  saw  mildew,  did  not  know  what  it 
was.    Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  his 
laterals  grew  long  and  the  foliage  enormoos. 
He  then  directed  an  assistant  to  cut  off  the 
OTcrhanging  laterals  with  a  sickle.    It  was 
quickly  done,  as  he  stated,  and  in  these 
war  times  was  a  great  saTing  of  labor;  but 
he  has  had  no  ripe  fhiit,  and  he  both  knows 
and  has  seen  mildew,  besides  becoming  the 
owner  of  a  worthless  Tineyard,  conducted 
"  on  the  European  plan."    Cutting  off  the 
rank   growth   and   remoring    the  foliage 
cheoks  the  flow  of  sap,  causing  a  Tiolent  re- 
action where  it  cannot  be  abeorbed^  and 
producing  disease  in  the  Tine,  whether  old 
or  young.    "  Papa,"  says  our  little  repre- 
sentative of  scTen  summers,  "  Is  eTery  one 
who   raises  grapes   a   Doctor  ?"      What 
makes  you  ask  that  question ?     "Because, 
eTery  body  who  comes  to  talk  grapes  with 
you  is  a  Doctor."    "  That  boy,''  says  his 
grandmother,  looking  up  from  her  soldiers 
stocking,  "  needs  pinching-in.     Pil  see  that 
you  haTe  a  dose  of  pills,  when  you  go  to 
bed  to-night,  to  keep  down  your  aiumal 
spirits."    How  many  of  our  K.  Q.  C's  are 
of  grandmother's  school  of  practice  ?    To 
whose  patients  the  Italian  epitaph  with  a 
slight  alteration   would   applj :     "  I  was 
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well— w^yHoMb  wofttUd  mtiohe  heUer — ^gare 
me  physic,  and  here  I  un.^'  We  hold  the 
doctrine,  that  aheaithjsnbject  can  brave  and 
eadure  thehardBhipeof  life,  withbetter  proe- 
pects  of  snrviying  than  one  already  feeble. 
Oar  efforts  to  produce  a  healthy  young 
Tine  haying  aacoeeded, — ^for  on  examin- 
ation we  find  that  the  cane  and  its 
l&terals  are  ripened  to  their  very  tips, 
and  the  buds  are  bespoken  by  the  pro- 
pagators, who  say  they  like  UuU  kind 
of  ripe  wood  for  raising  new  plants — ^we 
now  proceed  to  indicate  the  treatment 
necessary  to  make  it  bear  healthy,  sound, 
ripe  fruit,  year  after  year.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  season,  the  yine  is  represented 
thus,  (see  Fig.  1)   and  the  same  pruned 


down  fbr  its  third  sununer's  work,  thus 
(Fig.  2).     Our  K.  G.  0.  tells  us  that  we 


fW-t. 


are  behind  the  age.    Next  year,  he  says, 
you  ought  to  hare  twenty  pounds  of  fhdt. 


His  process  may  be  interesting  to  sdentific 
cultiyators,  and  our  iViends  who  are  grape 
hungry  may  use  it  on  a  few  vines  in  the 
garden,  as 'they  would  force  a  pineapple, 
regardless  of  cost  and  of  consequences. — 
Our  treatise  is  for  vineyard  culture  and  we 
can  afford  to  wait.  The  vine  then  being 
cut  down  to  two  feet  from  the  ground,  or 
at  the  first  eye  above  the  lower  wire,  we 
select  three  good  eyes  near  the  top,  for 
growth  the  third  summer,  rubbing  out  all 
others,  the  upper  bud  is  to  be  trained  up- 
ward, and  allowed  to  grow  with  its  laterals 
as  before,  and  may  make  six  or  eight  feet 
in  length  of  cane.  The  two  lower  buds  are 
to  be  tied  to  the  lower  wire,  which  we 
place  two  feet  ih>m  the  ground.  On  our 
trellis  we  use  but  three  wires  two  feet 
apart,  instead  of  the  usual  five.  These 
lower  buds  are  to  form  horizontal  arms  for 
fruiting  in  the  fourth  year,  and  are  to  be 
allowed  to  grow  without  stopping ;  but  the 
laterals  are  to  be  once  pinched  above  the 
third  leaf,  and  then  suffered  to  grow  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

Tying  up,  and  keeping  the  ground  mel- 
low by  cultivation,  is  our  prescription  for 
the  third  summer.  In  the  third  autunm 
after  the  sap  has  performed  its  offices,  and 
become  a  portion  of  the  woody  fibre,  ripe, 
firm,  ready  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  winter  climate,  we  use  the  knife,  cutting 
it  this  time  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
reserving  three  buds  at  the  second  wire  to 
form  two  more  arms  and  a  leader,  with  the 
same  treatment  as  before.  Our  lower  arms 
are  now  each  to  be  reduced  to  three  feet  in 
length.  If  the  vine  will  not  bear  the  cli- 
mate, it  may  be  laid  on  the  ground  and  cov- 
ered lightly  with  earth ;  enough  to  hold  it 
there  is  suffident.  A  Delaware  may  be 
tied  up  at  once  to  keep  it  firom  swaying 
about  in  the  wind,  and  may  be  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  205L  without  injury. 

In  the  fourth  spring  we  tie  up  the  trunk 
of  the  vine  to  the  trellis ;  the  arms  on  the 
lower  wire  are  to  be  disbudded  of  every  al- 
ternate bud,  reserving  those  that  hang 
downwards  as  being  most  gracefiil,  and  al- 
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lowing  five  or  bIx  of  the  cuieB  on  each  uin 
to  bear  one  bunch  of  fruit,  remoying  all  the 
other  clusters  when  the  berries  are  of  the 
size  of  small  peas,  and  retaining  the  finest 
bunch  of  the  three  or  four  that  set  on  each 
cane.  A  grapeyine  of  this  age,  will  over- 
bear, if  allowed  to,  and  we  must  exercise 
great  self-denial  for  its  future  good,  the 
temptation  to  get  thirty  bunches  of  grapes 
instead  of  tea  is  almost  too  much  for  hu- 
man nature  to  resist  3  but  when  we  reflect 
that  the  one  remaining  bunch  will  be  of 
much  finer  quality,  sttrs  to  ripen^  and  when 
ripe,  will  weigh  as  much  as  the  whole  three, 
besides  that  the  Tine  will  retain  its  vigor, 
and  will  be  able  to  repeat  the  exertion,  and 
more  too  as  it  grows  older,  the  wisdom  of 
pruning  the  fruit  will  be  apparent,  and  we 
shall  bo  content  to  take  off,  at  least  two 
clusters  out  of  every  three.  As  we  are 
avene  to  heading-in  the  fruit  bearing  canes, 
and  pinching  all  through  the  season,  we 
propose  first  to  try  the  checking  process, 
by  a  vigorous  twist  of  the  arm,  say  once  in 
each  foot  around  the  wire,  securing  it  at 
the  end  .with  a  strong  willow  tie.  If  this 
twist  is  made  in  the  right  direction,  it  will 
do  much  to  retard  the  rapid  flow  of  the  sap 
to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  canes ;  nourish 
the  fruit  thereon,  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  heading  them  in.  All  grape  growers 
know  that  the  growth  is  greatest  at  the  ex- 
treme ends,  and  should  know  that  stopping 
is  unnatural,  injurious  and  productive  of  no 
benefit  to  the  fruit.  It  should  therefore 
be  avoided  if  possible.  But  we  ask  our 
class  of  readers,  which  way  shall  we  twist 
it?  The  one  who, answers  correctly  shall 
go  to  the  head.  Nature  has  a  spiral. — 
<'  What  is  the  reason  "  says  old  Mr.  Phogee, 
"that  my  Lima  Beans  all  slip  down  from 
the  poles,  and  never  bear  ?  Is  it  because 
the  seed  comes  from  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere, where  every  thing  goes  by  contra- 
ries 7  I  am  particular  to  train  them  mth 
the  sun ;"  and  he  pulls  out  his  antiquated 
bull's  eye  silver  watch,  to  show  that  the 
hands  go  with  the  sun,  or  else  how  could  it 
keep  time.    But  he  forgets  that  the  rays 


;0f  the  son  oome  dow^  and  that  to  goi^, 
the  engine  must  be  reversed.  We  adviaed 
him  to  use  a  oorkscrew  for  a  quadruit  when 
he  next  ^*  took  the  sun." 

Nature's  upward  spiral  is  from  right  to 
left  Keep  the  left  shoulder  to  the  pole, 
and  walk  around  it.  Every  yoong  archi- 
tect should  visit  the  monument  erected  in 
memory  of  Ledyard  and  his  slaughtered 
companions,  at  Fort  Griswold;  ascend  the 
spiral  staircase  set  by  a  patent  lever  watdi, 
and  built  by  a  mechanic  who  was  left- 
handed  1  When  we  desire  to  twist  a  m 
to  check  the  grmoihy  we  go  in  the  opposite 
direction,  pass  the  cane  at  the  left  hand 
under  the  wire,  then  bring  it  towards  70a 
over  the  wire,  while  that  on  the  right  hand 
first  passes  over  the  wire,  then  under.  If 
you  twist  with  Nature,  you  do  not  arrest, 
but  assist  the  growth:  therefore  this  should 
be  understood.  When  the  fruit  pats  out  on 
these  arms  let  it  hang  downwards  \  it  needs 
no  tying,  and  shows  all  the  better  for  it 

This  year  too,  we  train  a  cane  to  supply 
the  pUce  of  the  fruiting  arm  that  is  t«  be 
cut  out  late  in  autunm,  after  {hiiliiig< 
The  new  cane  to  be  trained  upright  from 
the  junction  of  the  aim  with  the  stem, 
pinch  its  laterals  once,  but  do  not  suffer  it 
to  fruit,  or  head  it  in,  as  it  affords  an  outlet 
for  all  exuberance  of  growth,  and  with  this 
treatment  the  cane  is  sure  to  ripen,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  fruit  bearing 
the  next  year,  and  indeed  for  future  yeai& 

In  the  autumn  of  the  fourth  year,  we  cut 
our  vine  six  feet  from  the  ground,  arrai]^' 
ing  to  have  but  two  buds  grow  for  arms  on  the 
third  wire  the  following  season,  While  we 
cut  the  arms'  on  the  second  wire  to  three 
feet,  and  subject  them  to  the  treatment 
before  indicated,  for  the  arms  on  the  lower 
wire,  while  the  artns  on  the  lower  wire  after 
yielding  H^ve  ot  six  pounds  of  grapes,  sup- 
posing each  bunch  to  weigh  lialf  a  pound, 
are  to  be  cut  out  near  the  main  trunk,  and 
the  two  canes  bent  down  to  take  their  place 
after  being  cut  to  three  feet.  These  renew- 
als are  to  take  place  annuallj,  and  each 
pair  of  arms  are  to  be  allowed  to  bear  ten 
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or  twelTe  bondieB  of  gnpes  until  the  sjb- 
tern  is  established— after  which  the  quan- 
tity mkj  be  increased  gradually  to  double 
that  amount,  whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  cultivator  the  vine  has  strength  to 
bear  it-^beiag  well  assured  that  it  is  able 
to  ripen  the  fruit,  and  to  ripen  the  canes 
at  the  same  time. 

On  the  '^European  plan"  of  pruning, 
Native  vines  overbear  the  third  summer, 
become  enfeebled,  do  not  ripen  wood  for  fu- 
ture bearing,  and  as  the  minute  spores  of 
the  mildew  seem  to  be  ever  present,  and 
ready  to  smze  on  sickly,  decaying,  or  dead 
pbints,  it  does  not  make  an  exception  of  the 
Tine.  We  seldom  pay  any  attention  to 
the  visits  of  this  one  of  Nature'^  scavengers 
ontil  the  mischief  is  done,  and  then  begin 
to  enquire:  What  is  the  matter?  and  what 
is  the  cure?    We  think  it  better  to  en- 


quire, what  is  the  prophylactic?  What 
will  prevent  it  ?  And  our  general  answer 
is,  avoid  the  European  plan  of  cultivation ; 
plant  only  healthy,  vigorous  vines;  do 
nothing  to  enfeeble  tiiem ;  do  not  stimulate 
them  to  eirtra  growth;  and  then  try  to 
stop  or  force  it  in  some  other  direction. 
Remember  the  tight-laced  belle,  who 
crowded  her  waist  into  her  shoulders,  and 
became  a  hunchback.  Do  not  encourage 
precocious  fruiting;  that  it  may  be  done  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be.  Do  not  stop 
or  cut  off  growing  canes ;  and  yet,  every 
treatise  and  direction  fbr  truning  the  grape 
vine,  present  and  recommend  these  glar* 
ing  fundamental  erKMrs. 

In  short,  let  us  without  delay  wnfesi  imr 
mistakes;  (all  honor  to  Bright)  issue  an 
emancipation  proclamation,  imd  adopt  an 
American  SrsTEM. 


FORESTS  AND  FOREST  TREES.— THEIR  PRESERVATION,  &c. 

BT  C.   N.   B. 


We  feel  proud  of  the  natural  features  of 
oar  country,  our  rivers,  our  hills  and  moun- 
tains are  varied  and  grand  in  range  and 
hei^t;  our  ibasil  and  mineral  resources 
ioezhaustible,  and  intrinsically  of  the  most 
^luable  kinds;  our  soil  productive  of  the 
comforts  and  the  most  useful  of  sylvan 
pixxiuctions.  These  natural  features  cor- 
respond with  the  extent  of  our  territorial 
bounds  and  the  nobleness  and  excellence 
of  oar  civil  institutions.  The  hills,  and  the 
mountains,  and  the  rivers,  are  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Creator,  having  received  the  im- 
mutable stamp  of  nature ;  but  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  forests,  like  that  of  our  liberty, 
»  obUquitory  on  ourselves.  By  a  provident 
care  both  will  live  for  ages.  The  venerable 
grey-headed  patriots  among  us,  who  appear 
to  be  intuitively  prescient,  point  trem- 
blingly and  fearfully  to  the  daring  and  reck- 
less woodman  and  politician,  so  sacrile- 
giously approaching  the  forests  and  the 
constitution  of  the  land. 


Placing  in  such  equal  importance  our 
liberty  and  our  forests,  may  seem  to  some 
to  be  over-rating  the  one  and  underrating 
the  other ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that 
we,  as  expressed  by 'a  Roman  naturalist, 
"  by  the  tree  we  navigate  the  ocean,  culti- 
vate the  earth  and  build  our  houses;  it 
should  not  be  considered  an  unpatriotic 
union."  What  would  have  been  our  com- 
mercial importance  and  our  naval  standing 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  had  it  not 
been  for  our  forests  ?  Let  any  one  reflect 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  immeasurable 
uses  to  which  the  tree  is  devoted,  and  con- 
sider how  intimately  connected  are  our 
comforts  and  pleasures  with  its  great  value 
and  primary  importance  of  our  forests ;  he 
will  see  that  the  least  scarcity  or  advance 
in  price  very  materially  affects  every  branch 
of  trade  and  every  department  of  domestic 
pursuits. 

It  must  be  a  subject  of  astonishment  to 
observe  the  wonderful  intermixture  and 
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seemingly  inMpanble  connection  between 
both  moral  and  physical  good  and  eril ;  to 
see  that  the  same  thing  which  we  at  one 
time  dread  with  abhorence,  at  another 
time,  and  perhaps  under  different  eircum* 
stances,  becomes  a  subject  of  pleasing  ad- 
miration. We  often  hear  heart-rending 
tales  of  the  gloomy  forest,  in  the  compass 
<^  nature's  works  surpassing  those  of  the 
forest. 

The  emigrant  to  an  unsettled  country, 
looks  upon  trees  as  so  many  savage  enemies 
which  he  must  conquer  and  exterminate 
before  he  can  hope  ibr  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  tranquility.  When  other  emigrants 
settle  around  him,  and  they  begin  to  direct 
their  united  efforts  towards  arriving  at  a 
state  of  civilisation,  they  see  nothing  in 
their  mind's  eye  but  cultivated  fields,  with 
meadows  and  pastures,  with  all  the  stumps 
eradicated,  and  not  a  single  cluster  of  trees 
to  interrupt  the  view.  If  a  single  patch  is 
left  for  fire- wood,  it  is  often  sneered  at,  as 
it  is  cheaper  to  buy  wood  than  to  devote 
the  ground  to  its  incumbrance. 

But  the  population  increases,  perhaps 
becomes  a  village  or  dty.  The  demand  for 
firewood  increases,  and  timber  is  wanted  in 
all  the  various  departments  of  ship  and 
house  building,  carriages  and  other  branch- 
es of  manufacture,  and  every  patch  of  forest 
vanished  before  the  foot-steps  of  cultiva- 
tion, like  patches  of  snow  before  the  vernal 
sunshine,  until,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  this  country,  every  piece  of  timber  has 
to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance,  if  not 
even  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  and 
coal  dug  from  the  earth  for  fuel. 

In  this  state  of  things,  sober  reflection, 
which  though  a  slow,  is  often  a  correct 
teacher,  shows  us  by  costly  lessons  what 
it  would  have  taught  before,  had  it  been 
consulted,  that  if  instead  of  wastefully  des- 
troying and  exterminating  the  forest  trees, 
they  had  been  used  with  prudent  economy, 
when  necessary,  and  skillfully  managed 
and  preserved,  they  might  have  contributed 
largely  to  pleasure  and  to  profit. 

But  when  the  folly  has  been  committed 
and  its  consequences  are  beginning  to  be 


sensibly  felt,  what  remedy  can  be  applied, 
if  not  to  afford  immediate  relief^  at  leart  to 
prevent  posterity  Ihmt  suffering  by  its 
effects  ?  The  still  small  voice  of  common 
sense,  confirmed  by  the  examples  of  serenl 
nations  of  Europe,  points  to  the  remedy. 
The  first  step  is  to  apply  to  some  wcU 
established  nursery  where  all  the  most 
valuable  trees  could  be  obtained  at  mode^ 
ate  prices;  a  few  would  avail  themselTei 
of  their  advantages,  and  the  force  of  exam- 
ple would  soon  excite  the  multitude  to 
follow  them,  and  in  a  few  years,  thow 
who  live  to  see  our  dwellinga,  which  nov 
stand  as  unomamented  as  milestones,  taste- 
fully surrounded  by  beautiful  trees,  and 
their  value  doubled  in  the  eye  of  most 
purchasers;  they  would  see  our  poblic 
roads  lined  with  extensive  rows  of  valuable 
trees,  and  last,  though  not  least,  our  &rm 
houses  would  be  sheltered  in  their  situa- 
tions fix>m  bleak  and  destructive  winds  bj 
belts  of  pine  and  fir  trees,  and  their  cattle 
and  sheep  would  find  protection  from  the 
blasts  of  winter,  and  places  of  repose  from 
the  sultry  summer  heat. 

The  uses  of  forest  trees  to  which  we 
refer,  are  for  shade,  for  timber  and  for  fuel. 
A  tree  forms  part  of  almost  every  imple- 
ment and  every  machine  by  wMch  the 
genius  of  man  has  taught  him  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  his  hand. 

Of  shade  trees  both  for  timber  and  orna- 
ment, we  have  indigenous,  a  greater  varietr 
than  any  other  nation. 

Every  man  of  landed  property  that  lies 
out  of  arm's  length  of  a  village  or  town, 
should  plant  trees.  Even  an  old  bachelor, 
who  has  no  right  to  become  a  tkther,  is  not 
only  firee,  but  is  in  duty  bound  to  plant  a 
tree. 

People  are  sometimes  prevented  from 
planting  trees  from  the  slowness  of  their 
growth.  What  a  great  mistake  that  is !  a 
strange  fear  to  feel,  a  strange  complaint  to 
to  utter — that  any  one  thing  animate  or 
inanimate,  is  of  too  slow  growth,  for  the 
nearer  to  its  perfection,  the  nearer  to  its 
decay.  Let  any  one  who  accuses  trees  of 
laziness  in  growing,  only  keep  out  of  aight 
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of  them  for  a  few  jean ;  and  then  return- 
ing Borne  to  them  under  a  cloud  of  night, 
all  at  once  open  his  eyes  on  a  fine  sunny 
summer's  morning,  and  ask  them  how  they 
hire  been  sinoe  he  and  they  mutually  mur* 
mured  &rewell !  He  will  not  recognize  the 
&ce  on  the  figure  of  a  single  tree.  That 
single  maple  whose  top-shoot,  a  cow  you 
know,  browsed  off,  to  the  breaking  of  your 
betrt,  some  four  or  five  yean  ago,  is  now 
as  high  as  the  gable  of  the  cottage,  and  is 
munnering  with  bees  among  its  blossoms, 
quite  like  an  old  tree !  What  precocity ! 
That  elm  hide  bound,  as  it  seemed  to  you, 


and  with  only  one  arm  that  it  could  hardly 
lift  from  its  side,  is  now  a  Briarius.  Is  that 
the  larch  you  used  to  hop  on  ?  now  almost 
fit  to  be  a  mast  of  one  of  the  cuttere  or 
yachts  of  the  Hudson !  you  thought  you 
would  never  hare  forgotten  the  triangle  of 
the  three  birches ;  but  you  stare  at  them 
now  as  if  they  had  dropped  from  the  clouds  I 
and  that  birc^ — that  round  hill  of  leaves — 
is  not  the  same  shabby  shrub  you  left  stick- 
ing in  the  gravel,  why,  call  the  old  gar- 
dener hither  and  swear  him  to  its  identity 
on  the  Bible. 
Pokeepaie^  April  5th^  1865. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  VEGETATION— No.  II. 


AiioKo  the  most  remarkable  and  beauti- 
ibl  specimens  of  our  own  vegetation,  we 
may  reckon  the  Magnolia  Grandiflora.  It 
betis  flowen  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  firagrance  sufBdent  to 
load  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with 
tweets.  This  saperb  tree  has  not  unfire- 
quently  a  straight  trunk  ninety  feet  in 
beight,  with  a  fine  pyramidal  head  of 
foliage  and  white  blossoms. 

The  Agave  Americana,  when  it  is  fiiUy 
grown,  sends  up  a  gigantic  flower-stem, 
which  rises  fhim  thirty  to  forty  feet  high. 
The  topmost  fifteen  feet  of  this  stem  often 
bean  hundreds  of  greenish-white  flowen, 
growing  at  the  extremities  of  branches 
sjmmetrically  arranged  around  this  huge 
stalk. 

The  Talipot  Tree,  peculiar  to  Ceylon  and 
the  Malabar  coast,  grows  to  a  great  height, 
and  sends  forth  its  branchless  leaves  from 
ita  summit.  These  leaves,  when  on  the 
tne,  are  nearly  circular,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  in  circumference,  so  that  ten  or 
a  dozen  men  can  find  shelter  under  one  of 
them.  They  are  of  a  dark  green  color  when 
expanded,  and  can  be  closed  and  opened 
like  a  fim.  They  are  used  as  a  shelter 
against  rain  and  heat,  as  a  covering  for 
tents,  as  fans,  and  as  paper.  The  flower 
shoots  pynmidicaUy  above  the  leaves,  and 


often  adds  thirty  feet  to  the  height  of  the 
tree.  It  is  at  fint  a  duster  of  bright  yel* 
low  blossoms, 'of  pungent  odor,  and  bunts 
firom  its  hard  enveloping  rind  with  a  sharp 
noise. 

The  Erythroxylon  Coca  is  a  shrub  from 
six  to  eight  feet  high,  with  numerous  small 
white  fiowen,  and  greatly  resembles  a 
straight-growing  black-thorn  l^ush.  The 
leaves  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Peru 
for  their  peculiar  effects  upon  the  nervous 
system.  Masticating  the  Coca  leaf,  the 
Peruvian,  when  inveterately  addicted  to 
this  indulgence,  remains  in  the  forest  for 
two  or  three  days,  heedless  of  night,  or  of 
the  tremendous  storms  that  sweep  over 
him.  At  length  he  returns  home,  pallid 
and  trembling,  to  recover  from  his  intoxi- 
cation only  to  yield  again  to  the  fascina- 
tions of  his  indulgence,  until  premature 
death  closes  his  wretched  career.  The 
leaves  are  chewed  with  finely  powdered 
lime.  The  consumption  of  Coca  is  uni- 
versal in  Peru. 

The  Cerbera  Tanghien,  or  Taughien  Tree, 
resembles  a  plum,  and  is  used  in  Mada- 
gascar to  detect  criminals.  Its  fruit  is  a 
swift  and  deadly  poison.  When  employed 
as  a  test  of  crime,  the  accused  is  made  to 
eat  as  much  boiled  rice  as  possible,  and 
to  swallow  several  pieces  of  the  skin  of  a 
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fowl,  without  masticating  them.  A  quan- 
tity of  the  tanghien  nut,  mixed  with  the 
juice  of  the  banana,  is  then  administered. 
Curses  are  then  denounced  on  the  person 
undergoing  the  ordeal,  if  guilty.  Rice 
water  is  pven  soon  after,  in  copious 
draughts,  till  vomiting  ensues,  and  then,  if 
the  several  pieces  of  skin  are  found,  the 
accused  is  acquitted,  but  if  they  are  not 
found,  he  is  condemned.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  jugglery  in  this  ordeal,  and  the 
administrators  can  make  it  faUl  or  not,  as 
they  please. 

The  Antiaris  Toidcaria,  or  Upas  Tree  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  sometimes  attains 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  eighteea 
in  circumference  near  the  base.  It  is 
generally  straight,  and  has  a  smooth  white 
bark.  The  fruit  is  velvety,  and  not  unlike 
a  purple  plum.  The  tree  is  found  in  fertile 
spots,  and  is  not  avoided  by  animals  as  has 
been  stated,  for  lizards  and  insects  have 
been  seen  npon  its  trunk,  and  birds  upon 
its  branches.  But  in  clearing  grounds  near 
this  tree,  the  inhabitants  do  not  like  to 
approach  it  because  it  produces  a  cutaneous 
eruption  when  newly  felled.  The  juice  of 
the  Upas  is  prepared  by  the  natives  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  used  to  poison  their 
arrows. 

The  Araucaria  Tmbricata,  of  the  Pata- 
gonian  Andes,  is  thus  described  by  a  travel- 
er: "\)rhen  we  arrived  at  the  first  aran- 
carias  the  sun  had  just  set ;  still,  some  time 
remained  for  their  examination.  What 
first  struck  our  attention  was  the  thick 
roots  of  these  trees,  which  lie  spread  over 
the  stony  and  nearly  naked  soil  like  gigan- 
tic serpents,  two  or  three  feet  in  thickness; 
they  are  clothed  in  the  same  rough  bark  as 
the  lofty  pillar-like  trunks,  which  are  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  in  height  The 
crown  of  foliage  occupies  only  about  the 
upper  quarter  of  the  stem,  and  resembles  a 
large  depressed  cone.  The  lower  branches, 
eight  or  twelve  in  number,  form  a  circle 
around  the  trunk ;  they  diminish  til!  there 
are  but  four  or  six  in  a  ring,  and  are  of  a 
most  regular  formation,  all  spreading  out 
horizontally,  and  turned  up  at  the  tipa. 


They  are  covered  with  leares  like  scales, 
sharp  pointed,  above  an  mch  broad,  and  of 
such  a  hard  texture  that  it  requires  a  sharp 
knife  to  cut  them  from  the  parent  brancL 
"  Its  firuite,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
boughs,  are  quite  round,  and  about  as  big 
as  a  man's  head,  and  consist  of  beautiful 
layers  of  scales  that  cover  the  seeds,  which 
are  the  most  important  part  of  this  truly 
noble  tree. 

"A  single  fruit  contiuns  between  two 
and  three  hundred  kernels,  and  there  are 
frequently  twenty  or  thirty  fruits  on  one 
tree ;  and  as  even  a  hearty  eater  among  the 
Indians  cannot  (except  he  be  deprived  of 
every  other  kind  of  sustenance),  consume 
more  than  two  hundred  kernels  a  day,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  eighteen  Araucarias  will 
maintain  a  single  person  for  a  whole  jear.*' 
The  Stagmaria  Yemictfera,  orVamiah 
Tree,  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  attains  a  oonaiderable  siae.  The  leavei 
are  smooth  and  shining  and  the  flowers 
white.  A  resin  exudes  from  the  baric, 
which  blisters  the  skin;  this  resin  soon 
becomes  hard  and.  black,  and  is  sold  at  a 
high  price  for  vamisk  It  ia  said  that  this 
tree  produces  the  famous  Japan  lacker. 

Trees  yielding  vegetable  soap  are  found 
in  the  tropical  parts  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  World.  In  the  East  Indies  soap- 
berries are  to  be  bought  ia  every  bazaar. 
The  fleshy  part  of  these  berries  is  viadd 
and  assumes  a  shining,  semi-transparent 
appearance  in  drying.  They  form  a  kther 
when  rubbed  with  water.  The  bark  and 
roots  of  the  plants  yielding  these  berries 
possess  similar  properties. 

The  Croton  Sebiferum,  or  Tallow  Tree, 
is  a  native  of  Cliina,  and  resembles  a  pear 
tree.  The  trunk  is  short  and  thick,  the 
bark  smooth,  the  leaves  dark  purple,  or 
bright  red,  and  the  blossoms  yellow.  The 
fruit  is  contained  in  a  husk  which  opens 
when  this  fruit  is  ripe,  and  discloses  throe 
white  grains  about  as  large  as  a  nutm^. 
These  yield  the  vegetoble  tallow  which, 
when  properly  prepared,  makes  excellent 
candles.  There  are  also  tallow  trees  found 
in  other  countries. 
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To  GovTBiBUTORS  AND  Othxas. — ^Addross  all  Communications,  for  the  Editorial  and 
publishing  departments,  to  Geo.  B.  A  F.  W.  Woodward,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Woodward's  Grapbrixs  and  Horti- 
cTLTuiAL  Buijldinos  DOW  published  and 
ready  for  delirerf ;  price  $1.50,  post-paid 
bymtiL 

This  work  contains  above  (K)  illustrations 
of  the  Tarious  forms  of  Horticultural  Build- 
ings, and  gires  complete  practical  instruo- 
tions  relatiye  to  design,  construction,  heat- 
ing, Tentilation,  &c.  A  book  for  everybody 
vho  contemplates  erecting  glass  structures 
and  extending  their  enjoyment  of  Horticul- 
tural pooRiits. 


Death  of  Dr.  Geo.  Pepper  Norris 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  this  dis- 
tiBguished  horticulturist,  which  took  place 
at  his  residence  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  on 
the  7th  of  March,  of  typhus  fever,  contract- 
ed in  discharge  of  his  medical  duties,  in  the 
early  prime  of  manhood,  amid  the  regret 
ind  itorrow  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived.  Dr.  Norris  is  well  known  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  Horticulturist  on  "Orchard  House 
Culture,*'  "  Cold  Graperies,"  Ac,  and  has 
done  much  to  make  them  popular. 


Faurr  Bozss — Those  who  raise  the  t 
snuOl  fruits  for  the  great  markets  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  laige  cities, 
bare  long  felt  the  need  of  a  low-priced  box 
tbat  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  transporting 
the  fruit,  and  that  may  be  sold  and  deliv- 
ered with  its  contents ;  and  the  consumer 
bere  who,  oftentimes,  buys  fruit  only  when 
be  aeea  it,  has  wished  for  some  convenient 
n»nner  by  which  he  can  carry  it  home. 
What  is  true  of  everything  else  in  New 
Tork  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  fruit. 


Let  the  quality  be  fine,  and  the  appearance 
magnificent,  and  it  matters  little  what  the 
price  may  be.  Strawberries,  or  berries  of 
any  kind,  put  up  in  neat  clean  boxes  of  re- 
liable measure,  sent  to  this  market  and 
sold  with  the  box,  will  pay  the  producer  a 
better  profit,  box  and  contents,  than  the 
same  fruit  marketed  in  a  stained,  sour, 
filthy  box,  that  all  the  season  through  is  an 
annoyance  and  a  loss  to  the  grower,  by 
breakage,  miscarriage,  expenses  of  return, 
and  many  other  misfortunes. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Edmimd 
Morris,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  author  of  ^'Ten 
Acres  Enough,"  and  of  several  admirable 
articles  in  our  own  columns,  samples  of  a 
fruit  box  of  his  own  invention,  pint  and 
quart,  which  admirably  solves  this  hitherto 
intricate  problem.  Compact  packing,  ven- 
tilation, strength  and  low  price  are  fully 
provided  for,  and  as  Mr.  Morris  is  a  practi- 
cal man  in  the  berry  business,  he  knows 
precisely  what  is  wanted,  and  we  believe 
has  fully  met  the  want.  They  are  so  con- 
trived that  they  maj  be  packed  '4n  the 
flat,"  by  which  great  numbers  occupy  little 
space,  and  can  be  forwarded  cheaply  to  any 
part  of  the  countrv,  when  they  are  readily 
put  together  hyjoij  memW  of  the  family. 
We  undersUi^  arran^^e^ts  have  been 
made  to  ndmufacture  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Those  who  are  interested  in  such 
matters  can  see  samples  at  this  office. 


The  article  on  "  Growing  Cravberries^^  in 
our  last  number,  credited  to  the  German- 
town  Tdegraphy  first  ai^)eared  in  the  Boston 
CuUivator^  the  editor  of  which  prepared  the 
article  with  much  care,  and  after  a  personal 
visit.*--'' Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due." 
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Raisikg  SxKDLiNOfl. — ^*  Affected  two  or 
three  yean  with  the  grape  fever,  and  nerer 
$aw  the  Ho&TicuLTURUT  till  last  January." 
Prodigious !  can  it  be  possible  ?  Here  at 
least  is  an  honest  man,  and  I  offer  him  my 
hand  grapeiously. 

I  am  an  old  admirer  and  reader  of  your 
journal,  and  hare  added  many  subscriben 
U)  your  list,  con  amore^  but  in  all  my  solicita- 
tions I  hare  nerer  found  a  man  who  would 
acknowledge  that  he  never  9aw  it  All 
read  it  Most  of  them  took  it,  and  thought 
it  a  "good  thing."  "But,"  says  I,  "you 
have  not  seen  the  May  number  ?  you  know 
my  facilities,  etc.,  and  I  have  brought  it 
over  to  show  you  the  marvelous  improve- 
ments of  Lackland's  house,"  and  thus  I 
come  away  with  the  $2.50  each  from  X. 
and  T.,  which  is  herein  inclosed.  It  is 
rather  mortifying  to  think  that  an  individ- 
ual on  the  frontier  (none  of  my  neighbors 
would  do  such  a  thing :  they  are  all  "  hon- 
orable men  ")  should  pay  over  his  money  so 
readily,  because  he  was  caught  in  a  Bup- 
prtssio  vert.  But  to  the  point  If  Dr. 
Merrick  lived  ten  miles  from  here,  instead 
of  several  hundred,  I  would  furnish  him 
with  thousands  of  young  grape  plants— Is- 
abella, Catawba,  Concord,  Creveling,  et  id 
omne  gentu.  They  spring  up  all  over  my 
grounds — ^in  the  grape-house,  hot  beds,  and 
in  pots — or  wherever  I  use  compost  Last 
fall,  when  I  made  my  wine,  I  directed  that 
the  marc  should  be  placed  on  my  compost- 
heap.  It  was  afterwards  turned  oyer,  and 
became  thoroughly  incorporated,  exposed 
to  the  frosts  of  winter^  and  thus  prepared  to 
Yegetate  with  the  early  Wq^rmth  of  spring. 
Hence  the  young  8eedling9,*SB  jibundant  as 
to  have  become  absolute  weeds' to  be  hoed 
up.  Judging  fh>m  my  own  experience,  the 
seeds  all  grow— not  here  and  there—but 
everywhere  at  once.  I  have  planted  grape- 
seeds  of  many  sorts,  and  whole  grapes  in 
pots,  with  bottom  heat  and  otherwise.  In 
1863  I  had  five  seeds  germinate.  In  1864, 
none.  In  1865,  thus  far,  one ! 
Hopefully  yours, 

WiLLw  Mat. 


near  Dorer,  Del.,  Ifay,  1865. 
Thxkb  will  not  be  more  than  a  fonrth  oi 
a  crop  of  Peaches  in  this  (Kent)  ooantf, 
and  this  is  the  great  peach-growing  part  of 
the  State.  I  have  had  the  Delaware  gnpe 
from  about  the  first^  and  it  has  giveD  me 
a  crop  of  nice  fruit  every  year— and  bo  has 
the  Concord  and  Hartford  Prolific^  l^^ 
tried  all  the  new  kinds  that  have  been  Bent 
out  for  several  years,  and  find  them  worth- 
less, except  those  above  named.  I  fivited 
the  Bland  or  Powell  last  year,  and  to  mj 
taste  consider  it  better  than  any  of  the  nev 
grapes,  and  it  is  more  sure  here  than  Gtt- 
awba  or  Isabella.  I  see  the  wise  grape-men 
say  that  Union  Village  and  Ontario  are  the 
same.  Not  so  with  me — quite  different^ 
both  bad. 

Yours,  P.  H. 


Buffalo,  Apnl  17, 1865. 
MjESsas.  Woodward: 

I  have  a  peach  fi^m  in  Deliwire, 
and  our  great  want  there  is  a  suitable  ap- 
paratus for  drying  fruit.  Can  you  say  or 
do  anything  on  this  head  in  your  May  num- 
ber 7  N.  A.  E 

[Will  some  one  give  the  needed  infonu- 
tion. — Ed8.J 


Thk  Central  Park. — On  visiting  the 
Central  Park,  early  in  May, — our  fintviat 
since  the  opening  of  the  Spring,— we  vere 
struck  with  the  evidences  of  the  severity  of 
the  past  winter,  especially  as  it  affected  the 
eveigreens,  of  various  kinds.  The  tender 
wood  and  sprays  of  the  Pine  and  Spruce 
tribes  seem  to  have  been  essentially  dam- 
aged by  the  frost,  and  many  of  the  finest 
of  these  trees  were  as  brown  and  sere  as  if 
they  had  just  passed  through  a  severe  lat. 
ter  summer  drought.  We  have  rince  noticed 
the  same  effects  upon  the  evergreens  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city,  and  particnlarij 
upon  the  English  Ivy  upon  the  wills  of 
several  of  our  city  churches  and  printe 
dwellings. 

The  evergreen  troes  will  gradually  reco- 
ver, but  it  will  be  some  weeks,  perhaps,  be- 
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fore  they  will  regain  their  lunial  healtby 
ud  loxoriAnt  appearance,  while  their  an- 
ncud  growth  will  undoubtedlj  be  diminished 
bj  these  damages,  The  Iyj  has,  in  many 
places,  been  partially  killed,  down  to  the 
rooti,  and  will  be  forced  to  make  new  wood. 
It  wonld  seem  that  the  past  winter  has 
been  nnasnally  seTere  in  this  respect 


BoBsiT  HfiaaicK  was  a  lyric  poet  of 
great  eminence,  who  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth oentuiy,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First  We  lately  came  across  the  following 
nreet  and  tender  lines  which  we  copy  for 
our  readers. 

THE  DAJPFODILS. 

Air  D«flbdl]%  w»  v«ep  to  tee 

Ton  baste  ftw»  j  to  aoon ; 
At  jel  tha  euly  xiaiiig  tim 

Hm  Bok  Attaimd  kii  BOOB. 

8*»J.  SiBj, 
UstflthiluuteniBcdAj 

HMnm 

BotCotheom-Mnf; 
Aad  hftTlag  pmyod  tog«tli0r»  ve 

▼01 80  with  you olongl 

▼e  hATo  ihoii  tiaic  to  itaj  m  jou  ; 

ITehare  m  short  a  tpring ; 
At  quick  A  grovth  to  Bieet  dooa  j 

!•  yoB  or  aaythiaa ; 

Wadio 

Aijoarhoando;  aaddxy 

Avaj 

UkotothoBBBHBM'i  nts. 
Or  ■■  the  pearU  of  noraiaf  dev» 

He'er  to  be  finaed  again. 


Pots  op  thx  Farm. — It  is  not  weeds, 
vorms,  blight,  nor  bng,  that  prove  the 
gtntest  pests  of  the  farm.  Even  a  sheep- 
killing  dog  can  be  endnred  once  in  a  while. 
Book  peddlers  and  subscription  agents  are 
nuld  pests,  compared  with  some  of  the  tree 
peddling  variety.  The  West  has  been 
terribly  afflicted  in  this  respect.  The  yen- 
at  trash  of  Eastern  nurseries  has  been  sold 
M  fintrclass,  at  first-class  prices.  But  that 
is  not  the  worst  of  it.  A  fiumer  subscribes 
^  a  Delaware  grape-vine,  gets  one  so 
^led,  which,  after  nursing  three  yean, 
proves  to  be  the  most  worthless  thing  in 
the  whole  catalogue.  At  the  present  time 
the&imeitof  Vermont  are  being  fleeced 


by  scoundrels  who  are  selling  apple  trees 
grafted  upon  crab  stoclc,  warranted  to  with- 
stand the  Winter  and  all  the  diseases  that 
have  killed  off  orchards  in  that  State,  and 
to  produce  marvelous  crops  of  apples  upon 
these  <*  dwarfed  trees.^'  The  white  willow 
humbug  has  drawn  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  out  of  &rmers'  pockets  into  those 
of  the  peddlers. 

Another  most  prolific  pest  is  him  of  the 
patent  chum:  a  machine  with  crank  and 
wheels,  and  paddles  and  air  tubes,  that  will 
convert  the  entire  milk  into  butter  and 
give  more  pounds  than  were  put  into  the 
butter  mill,  and  of  vastly  a  better  quality 
than  any  other  contrivance  yet  invented. 
The  farmer,  tired  of  the  old  dasher,  buys 
the  thing  of  cranks  and  wheels,  gives  it 
a  patient  trial  and' consigns  it  to  the  garret 
or  some  other  old  lumber  receptacle.  Our 
advice  is,  whenever  chums  are  offered  that 
will  make  butter  in  three  minutes  and 
some  odd  eeconds,  that  it  would  be  the 
safest  plan  to  consign  them  to  the  lumber 
hole  without  trial. 

The  wine  plant  man  is  another  pest  that 
farmers  should  set  the  dogs  upon,  the 
moment  he  opens  his  mouth.  He  has 
nothing  in  this  world  to  sell  you,  except 
some  toes,  oro&ets  of  the  rhubarb,  or  pie- 
plant roots,  which  you  have  already  grow- 
ing in  your  garden,  and  which  you  may  in- 
crease by  propagation  to  any  desirable  ex- 
tent, if  you  desire  to  grow  the  stalks  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  beverage  by 
courtesy  called  wine.  It  is  no  better  wine 
than  you  can  make  of  the  acid  juice  of  any 
firuit,  and  there  is  nothing  that  we  know  of 
that  is  used  for  this  purpose  that  does  not 
make  a  healthier  drink  than  this  notorious 
''wine  plant.*'  The  reason  is  that  the  add 
of  rhubarb  stalks  is  oxalic;  of  grapes,  tar- 
taric; of  apples  and  tomato,  malic;  of  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, citric  and  malic  combined.  All  of 
these  adds  are  more  wholesome  than  oxalic 
The  only  really  wholesome  wine  is  pure 
grape  juice.  The  next  most  wholesome 
beverage  is  pure  juice  of  sound  apples,  well 
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fermented  and  corked  tight  to  preyent  it 
from  passing  into  ascetic  add,  which, 
although  not  unwholesome  in  small  quanti- 
ties, as  we  use  yinegar,  would  be  so  if  taicen 
in  quantities  as  cider  and  wine  is  drank. 
So  with  wine  made  of  rhubarb  juice — ^water, 
oxalic  acid  and  sugar — ^fermented  until  the 
sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  may  be  used 
in  moderate  quantity  without  serious  injury; 
but  if  drank  freely  as  grape  wine  or  cider, 
the  effect  would  undoubtedly  be  deleterious. 
It  will  be  the  same  with  all  the  other  con- 
coctions of  fruit  juice  and  sugar.  Let  them 
be  used  in  great  moderation,  or  they  will 
prove  pests  of  the  farm. — Tribwu. 


Stkawberri£S.  —  Three  great  trareler's 
dishes  of  strawberries  are  in  my  mind. 

The  first  was  at  an  inn  in  the  quaint 
Dutch  town  of  Broek:  I  can  see  now  the 
heaped  dish  of  mammoth  crimson  berries, — 
the  mug  of  lucioos  cream  standing  sentry, — 
the  round  red  cheese  upon  its  platter, — the 
tidy  hostess,  with  arms  akimbo,  looking 
proudly  on  it  all :  the  leaves  flutter  idly  at 
the  latticed  ^window,  through  which  I  se® 
wide  stretches  of  level  meadow, — broad- 
armed  windmills  flapping  their  sails  leis- 
uroly, — cattle  lying  in  lazy  groups  under 
the  shade  of  scattered  trees;  and  there  is 
no  sound  to  broak  the  June  stillness,  ex- 
cept the  buzzing  of  the  bees  that  are  feed- 
ing upon  the  blossoms  of  the  linden  which 
overhangs  the  inn. 

I  thought  I  had  never  eaten  finer  berries 
than  the  Butch  berries. 

The  second  dish  was  at  the  Douglas  Hotel 
in  the  city  of  £dinboro';  a  most  respectable 
British  tavern,  with  a  heavy  solid  sideboard 
in  its  parlor;  heavy  solid  silver  upon  its 
table ;  heavy  and  solid  chairs  with  cushions 
of  shining  mohair;  a  heavy  and  solid  figuro 
of  a  landlord ;  and  heavy  and  solid  figures 
in  the  reckoning. 

The  berries  wero  magnificent;  served 
upon  quaint  old  India-china,  with  stem's 
upon  them,  and  to  be  eaten  as  one  might 
eat  a  fig,  with  successive  bites,  and  succes- 
sive dips  in  the  sugar.    The  Scotch  fruit 


was  acid,  I  must  admit,  but  the  size  ins 
monumental.    I  wonder  if  the  stout  Uod-  ! 
lord  is  living  yet,  and  if  the  little  ponj  that 
whisked  me  away  to  Salisbury  crag,  is  still  I 
nibbling  his  vetches   in  the  meadow  by 
Holyrood? 

The  third  dish  was  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
month  of  October.  I  had  crossed  that  day 
the  Scheideck  from  Meyringen,  had  thread- 
ed the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  and  bad  jost 
accomplished  the  first  lift  of  the  Wengers 
Alp — tired  and  thirsty— when  a  little  peas- 
ant girl  appeared  with  a  tray  of  blue  saucers, 
brimming  with  Alpine  berries — so  sweety  so 
musky,  so  remembered,  that  I  never  eit  coe 
now  but  the  great  valley  of  Grindelwald, 
with  its  sapphire  show  of  glaciers,  lU  guar- 
dian peaks,  and  its  low  meadows  flashing 
green,  is  rolled  out  before  me  like  a  map. 

— My  Farm  o/Edgewood. 


The  Old  Orchjleim.^ — ^It  saddens  the 
thoughtful  man  who  travels  through  the 
country — especially  the  older  settled  sec- 
tions— to  see  the  grand  old  orchards,  which 
have  furnished  the  cellars  of  the  old  home- 
steads with  cider  and  fi-uit  from  the  earij 
time,  dying  of  old  age,  with  no  thriftr 
young  orchards  about  them — to  see  the 
broken  limbs,  the  dying  and  dead  trunks, 
the  scarred  and  diseased  veterans  passing 
away  with  no  young  recruits  coming  after 
to  make  glad  the  succeeding  generation. 

What  can  the  old  folks  be  thinking  about  I 
WTiat  are  the  middle-aged  inheritors  of  the 
old  homestead  or  its  old  orohards,  sleeping 
over,  that  they  neglect  a  positive  duty,  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  profitable  investment  of 
family  funds,)  to  their  children?  Is  it  the 
selfish  spirit  which  has  possession  of  jou— 
the  spirit  which  says,  **  The  old  orohard  will 
furnish  fruit  as  long  as  I  live,  let  my  chil- 
dren take  care  of  themselves  ?"  Then  you 
do  not  deserve  the  ministrations  of  the 
young  in  your  old  age,  when  your  eyes  grow 
dim  and  your  limbs  palsied.  No,  no,  we 
can  not  believe  that  it  is  positive  indiflerence 
to  the  welfare  of  your  children.  But  is  not 
the  thoughtlessness  which  permits  the  old 
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orcbird  to  die  witliout  suppljing  their 
pUces  with  young  ones  criminal  ?  Is  there 
ioy  feature  of  a  homestead  to  which  are  at- 
tached 80  many  pleasant  associations  as  to 
the  Orchards?  It  is  the  paradise  of  the 
young  and  the  delight  of  the  old.  Each 
tree  ba8  its  associated  OTcnt.  The  fhiit  of 
each  tree  has  impressed  its  outline  and  fla- 
Tor,  its  texture  and  color,  upon  jour  bojv 
and  he  recalls  these  peculiarities  as  he  turns 
the  prairie  furrow,  crushes  quartz  in  Cali- 
ioToix^  traffics  with  the  Japanese,  or  fights 
for  the  Union  in  our  armies.  How  strong 
a  knot  has  the  old  orchard  tied  in  his  heart, 
binding  him  to  the  old  home  and  the  hearts 
that  dwell  there.  The  birds  sing  to  him 
out  of  the  orchard.  The  May-blossoms 
breathe  their  fragrance  into  his  nostrils — 
the  Spitzenbergs  and  Pippins,  the. Harvest 
Boughs  and  Greenings,  and  the  peculiar  and 
luscious  *' natural  fruit,"  that  grew  on  a 
seedling  too  good  to  gndft,  laugh  at  him  as 
they  show  their  cheeks  from  behind  their 
emerald  screens — and  oh !  how  he  longs  to 
Tisit  the  home  of  his  childhood  and  live 
over  again  the  days  of  his  youth.  Such  is 
our  inheritance,  reader!  Such  the  patri- 
mony which  comes  down  to  us  from  the 
orchards  of  our  fathers,  no  matter  where 
we  may  be  settled,  or  where  wo  may  wan- 
der. Would  we  part  with  this  birthright? 
Would  we  deprive  our  children  of  it?— or 
our  children's  children?  If  not,  new  or- 
chards most  be  planted.  The  old  ones  are 
passing  away. 

As  we  wrote  in  the  outset,  it  is  saddening 
and  astonishing  that  people  who  have  lived 
^  long  in  the  world  and  enjoyed  the  fruit 
of  their  labors,  and  of  the  labors  of  their 
&ther9,  should  be  so  indifferent  to  this 
matter  of  renewing  the  orchard.  It  is  the 
wsBon  to  prepare  for  next  spring's  planting. 
The  Tonng  men  who  have  asked  us  how  to 
prepare  land  for  orchard  planting  may  now 
do  this  work  well.  Plow  and  subsoil  the 
land  to  be  occupied,  thoroughly.  Do  not 
foi^get— «6«>ii  it.  Let  it  lie  until  spring 
>nd  again  plough  it,  (or  pulverize  it  in  some 
manner,)  manure  it  with  good  compost 


thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  if  it 
needs  it,  and  then  plant.  Don't  plant  a 
young  orchard  in  the  sod.  Do  not  allow 
any  sward  to  make  around  your  trees  so- 
long  as  you  and  they  live.  Cultivate  them 
as  you  do  com  and  they  will  yield  you  far 
greater  grofit  in  proportion  to  the  labor 
bestowed. 

But  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  impress 
the  importance  of  providing  substitutes — 
young,  healthy,  and  full  of  vitality — for  the 
maimed,  scarred  and  dying  veterans  in  the  • 
old  orchards — Rural  New  Yorker, 


Sumac Its  Use,  Varieties,  Produc- 
tion AND  Value Can  it  be  Profitably 

Cultivated  ? — "  Why  cannot  we  raise  our 
own  Sumac?"  asks  The  Gardener* 8  Monthly. 
Sure  enough,  why  not  ?  It  says  that  Sicilian 
Sumac  has  lately  been  ^'  $250  a  tun,  and 
scarce  at  that." 

^^  The  species  from  which  the  sumac  of 
commerce  is  obtained  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France  and  the  Mediterranean 
coast — the  Rhus  coriaria,  or  leather  sumac 
of  the  botanists.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  plant  has  ever  been  tested  to  endure 
our  climate.  If  it  has  been  introduced  here 
it  is  not  in  any  collection  of  trees  we  know 
of  now,  which  would  indicate  that  it  will  die 
out,  and  is  unfit  for  our  climate.  So  many 
things  from  the  Mediterranean  live  here, 
that  one  would  suppose  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  with  it ;  but  the  Rhus  family  is 
a  capricious  one  in  this  respect.  The  Rhus 
cotinus^  from  Central  Asia — the  common 
mist  tree  of  our  gardens — is  quite  hardy  in 
our  severest  winters ;  while  the  Rhus  sue- 
cedaneum^  from  a  part  of  Japan,  whence  we 
get  so  many  hardy  things,  will  not  live 
here  in  quite  mild  seasons.  It  is  worth 
while  for  some  one  in  the  leather  interest 
to  reimport  some  seeds,  at  any  rate,  and 
try  the  leather  sumac  fairly. 

"  Our  Rhus  family  ought  to  have  a  good 
overhauling  about  their  economic  uses.  All 
over  the  globe  they  have  been  turned  to 
good  account.  Other  countries  have  but  a 
few  species  compared  with  ours.    We  have 
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ten  distinct  spedes  in  the  United  States, 
besides  many  yarieties. 

'^The  mist  tree,  heretofore  referred  to,  has 
wood  which  dyes  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color. 
This  wood  is,  in  the  'drug  language '  of  Eu- 
rope, 'young  ftistic' — the  true  ftistic  being 
allied  to  our  osage  orange.  The  'mist'  of 
the  tree,  while  yet  succulent,  is  Tery  as- 
stringent,  and  inight  be  turned  to  useful 
purposes.  The  celebrated  Japan  yamish  is 
made  from  the  Rhus  temicif eta  \  but  it  is 
now  clearly  ascertained  that  this  tree  is 
nearly  identical  in  all  its  properties  with 
the  Rku9  venenata  of  our  country, — ^the  Poi- 
son-Ash, or  Swamp  Sumac,  too  well  known 
to  many  of  us  by  its  virulent  properties,  and 
the  more  likely  on  this  account  to  be  of  vast 
service  when  turned  to  proper  uses. 

*'  The  Rhus  typhinum  (Stagshom  Sumac) 
has  actually  been  employed  for  tanning  pur- 
poses in  times  past;  and  that  it  has  fallen 
into  dbuse  is,  we  imagine,  only  that 
the  foreign  product  of  R*  caHaria  could  be 
imported  cheaper  than  our  own  could  bo 
collected.  Though  spread  over  the  whole 
United  States,  from  Canada  to  Florida,  it  is 
not  abimdant,  we  believe,  in  anyone  locality; 
but,  as  it  will  grow  in  the  poorest  waste 
places,  among  rock,  stones,  etc.,  where  little 
else  will,  if  found  to  be  what  is  wanted,  it 
would  be  a  good  paying  crop  to  grow. 

*'  The  common  dwarf  Sumac,  which  is  so 
abundant  over  the  whole  Union,  on  every 
barren  hill  and  rocky  glen,  and  which  gives 
our  landscape  scenery,  in  the  &11,  such 
renowned  and  matchless  beauty,  is  the  IL 
glabra^  or  R,  eUgans,  of  some  old  botanists. 
This  has  also  been  employed  in  tanning ; 
but  not,  we  believe,  so  effectively  as  the 
others, — careful  experiments  mignt  find  it 
more  useftil  than  now  snpposed.  Other 
economic  uses  might  be  found  for  this  plant 
besides  tanning  purposes.  A  beautiful 
black  ink-like  tincture  can  be  made  from 
the  wood  boiled  with  the  berries;  and  from 
the  berries  themselves,  a  beautiful  red  dye 
can  be  prepared.    The  acid  contained  in 


the  berries  is  supposed  to  be  bimalate  of 
lime. 

"  Rhus  copaUinum^  or  Copal  Rhus,  by  its 
name  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  re- 
lation to  the  varnish  producing  spedes; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  particularly 
fiivored  in  this  way,  and  suppose  its  name 
is  rather  in  reference  to  its  shining  leaves, 
which  appear  as  if  varnished.    It  may  be 
worth  looking    after,  however,  by  those    1 
disposed  to  investigate  the  virtues  of  the     I 
Rhus  family.    By  the  way,  we  may  here     I 
correct  one  of  the  hundreds  of  errors  in     | 
Wood's,  otherwise  very  useful  'class  book.' 
He  saySi  Rhus  pumUa^  of  Michaux,  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  high;  and  that  R,  copaRina 
is  not '  half  the  height'  of  C.  pumila.    The     I 
Copal  Rhus  in  low  rich  grounds  grow  from     | 
eight  to  ten  feet  high ;  and  in  the  dry,  poor     , 
sandy  soils  of  New  Jersey,  where  it  abounds, 
it  is  usually  fh>m  two  to  four  feet. 

"  The  whole  tribe  is  rich  in  gums.  The  I 
celebrated  'Hog  Gum'  of  West  India  | 
Islands,  is  fh>m  Rhus  metcpiwn^  and  the 
Japan  Wax  is  frx)m  Rhus  euccedanUtm^ — 
both  too  tender  for  the  Middle  States ;  but 
will  no  doubt  '  come  into  play '  when  the 
labor  question  in  the  Southern  States  has 
full  play  to  develop  itselfl 

"  Probably  *the  Rhus  aromatiea  of  the 
South-western  States,  and  the  Rhus  lanrinia 
of  California,  will  also  prove  profitably 
ceriferous, — ^but  we  can  merely  throw  out 
the  hint."— 7W&ttn€. 


"Facts  about  Peat,"  a  neatly-printed 
work  in  paper  covers,  by  T.  H.  Leavitt,'pnb- 
lished  by  Leavitt  &  HunnewelL  Boston : 
Price  one  dollar. 

The  origin  and  composition  of  peat,  and 
the  usual  method  of  preparing  it  for  fuel, 
together  with  uses  to  which  it  may  be  ap- 
plied, are  carefully  investigated.  A  patent 
for  preparing  peat  by  a  new  process  is  own- 
ed by  a  company  now  forming,  of  which  the 
publishers  are  agents.  They  claim  thor- 
ough success  with  the  new  procesa. 
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We  thank  our  customers  for  the  liberal  patronage  they  have  bestowed,  and  ahsure  them 
and  all  interested  in  vine  and  grape  culture,  that  no  care  or  expense  will  be  spared  th« 
present  season  to  bring  our  vines  to  the  higiiest  standard. 
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PRUNING  THE  PEAR  TREE. 


i. 


There  is  no  end  to  the  questions  put  to 
us  on  this  subject.  In  these  days,  when 
every  proprietor,  from  a  half  acre  and  up- 
wards 18  interested  in  the  culture  of  the 
pear,  either  as  a  grower  for  the  market,  or 
as  possessing  some  half  dozen  pets  which 
he  tends  for  his  own  gratification,  there  is 
a  constant  inquiry  as  to  *^how  shall  I 
pmne  ?"  "  what  is  the  best  shape  for  a  pear 
tree  7  "  "  is  there  danger  in  pruning  a  young 
tree  too  severely  7"  «*  at  what  season  should 
pruning  be  done?"  and  a  host  of  like  per- 
tinent questions.  Most  of  the  books  in 
our  language  which  treat  on  Horticulture, 
give,  or  pretend  to  give,  some  instruction  on 
the  subject;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  subject 
to  bring  home  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
-mmateur.  It  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired only  by  considerable  experience  and 
practice ;  and  in  fact  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  either  among  our  nurserymen,  pro- 
fessed gardeners,  or  amateurs,  one  who  is 
tboronghly  posted  in  this  particular. — 
Eveiy  one  prunes,  and  every  one  thinks  he 


knows  how  to  prune,  but  beyond  doubt 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  bad  pruning, 
and  a  want  of  proper  knowledge  is  the  rule, 
the  exceptions  so  rare  as  to  give  abundant 
proof  thereof. 

For  the  purpose  then  of  answering  these 
many  inquiries,  and  to  give  a  standard  ar- 
ticle of  instruction  on  the  subject,  we  have 
thought  best  to  refer  to  a  writer  whose 
reputation  as  authority  stands  very  high, 
and  who  gives  his  instruction  with  more 
detail  and  perspicuity  than  any  other 
within  our  knowledge.  We  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  translating  and  appropriating 
bodily  from  the  work  of  M.  A.  Du  Breuil, 
entitled  "Cours  Elementairo  D'Aboricul- 
tore,"  a  chapter  on  the  pruning  of  the  pear, 
and  particularly  the  "  pyramidal  pruning," 
which,  in  his  judgment,  as  also  in  our  own 
humble  one,  is  the  shape  best  suited  to  the 
pear  tree.* 

*  Tha  oote  UlmtcatiBg  this  utioU  «•  1uit»  at  ooa* 
siderable  ezpeoM,  and  with  great  care  re-engraTod 
from  the  originals  in  the  work  aboTe-named. 


aoooiding  to  Act  of  OongroM,  in  the  jrear  186A,  by  Qso.  E.  dt  7.  W.  Woodwabo,  in  the  deA'g  Ofle* 
•f  the  Dieteie*  Court  of  tho  Unit  ed  tales,  for  tha  outhem  Pistriot  of  Nov  York. 
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Bhoots,  or  in  fine,  on  little  spun ;  that  these 
rarely  fruit  during  the  year  which  foUows 
that  of  their  formation ;  that  they  do  fruit 
sometimes  in  two  years,  but  usually  in  the 
third  year;  that  at  first  the  flower  bud  is 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  little  support 
which  is  suocessiyely  lengthened,  and  which 
takes  the  name  of  lambourde*  (fig.  465) ; 


Fxo.  447. 

PRUNING  OP  THE  PEAR  IN  THE  PROPER 
PYRAMID  SHAPE. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  fiowerbuds  of  the  pear  only 
appear  on  the  least  vigorous  parts  of  the 
tree;  that  they  start  directly  from  the 
principal  ramifications,  or  from  vigorous 
branches  which  have  been  mutilated,  on 


Fxo.  4A5.-Lamhamrde. 

that  this  lambourde  at  first  simple,  branches 
after  the  fruiting  of  the  primitive  bud,  and 
that  it  can  thus  yield  annually,  and  for  ah 
indefinite  time  new  fruit,  provided  it  is  Dot 
allowed  to  become  exhausted  by  over  Wait- 
ing, or  by  the  diversion  of  the  sap  to  other 
parts  of  the  tree. 

It  is  a  great  point  then  while  giving 
shape  to  the  tree,  at  the  same  time  to  force 
the  developement  of  these  lambourdes  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  throughout  the 
extent  of  each  of  the  branches,  and  to  make 
sure  of  the  alimentation  of  the  lambourdes 
by  a  sufficiency  of  sap ;  to  prevent  in  short 
the  development  of  useless  growth,  whidi  • 
would  cause  a  confusion,  and  absorb  s  ptrt 
of  the  sap  which  should  go  only  to  the 
formation  of  the  structure  and  the  fruit 
branches.  This  much  premised,  let  us  make 
application  of  the  same  to  the  formation  of 
a  pear  tree  into  a  pyramid. 

One  rarely  meets  in  the  nurseries  with 
young  trees  well  suited  to  form  pyramids. 
You  find  either  grafts  of  a  year  old,  often 
too  weak  to  receive  a  first  pruning,  (fig.  467) 
or  else  grafts  of  two  or  three  years  old, 
which  show  at  their  base  none  of  thofee 

♦  Xom&ourde.— We  hare  no  word  aitfvoriBg  e»ctif 
to  this,  and  as  it  is  nMd  teohnioally  throng  boat  tbe 
artiola,  we  prefer  to  keep  to  the  original. 
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bnfJieB  indispensable  to  commence  the 
formation  of  these  trees  (fig.  468). 

When  you  have  but  to  choose  between 
these  two  sorts,  it  is  best  to  gire  the  pre- 
ference to  grafts  of  one  jear ;  the  stalks  less 
hardened  towards  their  base  will  deyelope 
more  readily  the  nectesary  buds. 


L 


Flo.  iAI.—Firtt  Pruning, 

After  haying  planted  them  with  the  care 
which  we  have  elsewhere  prescribed,  ayoid 
giTing  to  these  trees  a  first  pruning  during 
the  same  year  of  their  planting;  wait  until 
the  following  year.  This  first  pruning 
woald  have  the  effect  to  deprive  them  of  a 
number  of  branches,  and  in  consequence,  of 
the  buds  which  they  carry ;  and  the  mass 
of  leaves  which  they  might  have  developed 
would  thus  be  greatly  diminished.  The 
roots  would  then  develop  less,  would  take 
leas  hold  in  the  soil,  and  the  final  result 
would  be,  that  the  shoots,  the  growth  of 
which  you  desire  to  promote  by  this  prun- 
ing, would  be  weak,  puny  and  little  adapted 
to  commence  with  the  structure  of  the 
tree. 

In  waiting,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  tree  will  have  become 
rooted  anew.  If  now,  you  suppress  a  large 
portion  of  the  branches,  the  sap,  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  roots,  will  react  with  force 
on  the  evolution  of  the  buds  reserved,  and 
you  will  obtain  during  the  first  summer 
longer  shoots  than  you  would  have  in  two 
years  by  following  the  first  mode  of  opera- 
ti]^.  You  thus  find  yourself  placed  under 
much  more  favorable  circumstances  to  give 
to  the  structure  a  proper  shape,  and  you 
gain  time  betides. 


Nevertheless,  if  the  roots  of  the  young 
trees  were  injured  to  any  degree,  you  should 
shorten  in  the  branches  in  proportion  tb 
the  mutilation  the  roots  have  undergone, 
so  as  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  between 
them  and  the  trunk.  The  same  short-ening 
in  should  be  practised,  in  case  the  young 
trees  should  present  any  very  long  branches, 
which  offering  full  play  to  the  wind,  would 
shake  the  roots  and  prevent  them  taking 
proper  hold;  but  it  is  readily  seen  that 
these  shortenings  are  very  different  in  their 
effects  fh>m  those  of  a  first  pruning. 

These  observations  equally  apply  not 
only  to  the  pear  tree  subjected  to  other 
shapes,  but  in  fact  to  all  other  fruit  trees, 
with  the  exception  of  the  peach. 

First  pruning — This  operation  which  Is 
the  same  for  grafts  of  one  or  two  years  old, 
and  for  young  trees  badly  shaped  in  the 
nursery,  consists  in  cutting  the  trunk  at 
about  Om.  60*  from  the  ground,  at  A, 
(figs.  467,  468). 


Fio.  4M,^Fint  PrumingfiT  yowv  <reef  6cuBy  forwudm 

The  object  of  this  pruning  is  to  induce 
the  appearance  of  vigorous  buds,  destined 
to  form  the  first  ramifications  from  the 
base  of  the  pyramid. 

*^be  French  metn  is  eqniTalent  to  89.S8001  U.S. 
inches,  this  would  be  somevhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
34  inches  from  the  ground— we  relnoe  to  inches  the 
other  meMttrements  gtTen. 
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Thew  rftmificfttioiis  to  the  nomber  of 
Biz  or  eight,  should  be  at  equal  distances 
from  the  top,  to  within  about  12  inches 
from  the  ground.  If  you  preserye  a  greater 
number  you  would  have  to  draw  them  in 
more  by  shortening,  and  the  little  branches 
which  would  start  from  them,  would  not 
permit  the  light,  indispensible  to  the  fruit 
to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

The  terminal  bud  is  destined  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  stalk.  You  should 
always  choose  it  from  the  side  opposite  to 
that  on  which  the  graft  wss  inserted  in  the 
stock,  in  order  to  dress  this  stalk  as  much 
as  possible.  It  has  been  recently  proposed 
to  obtain  the  side  branches  of  pyramids  by 
means  of  notches  cut  each  year  immediately 
above  the  buds  of  the  successiTO  prolonga- 
tions of  the  main  stalk. 

It  is  thought  by  this  means  to  aToid  the 
yearly  suppression  of  a  certain  extent  of 
the  prolongation,  to  force  the  development 
of  all  the  buds,  and  thus  to  hasten  the  for- 
mation of  the  structure,  in  obtaining  at 
once  a  large  number  of  lateral  branches — 
But  the  quantity  of  sap  which  flows  into 
these  prolongations  is  insufficient  to  cause 
all  the  buds  they  carry  to  develop  into 
sufficiently  vigorous  branches. 

In  these  prolongations  left  to  themselves 
you  see,  in  fact,  only  the  five  or  six  neigh- 
boring buds  at  the  top  develop  at  all.  If 
then  you  should  notch  all  the  buds  of  these 
prolongations  not  pruned,  you  would  only 
force  the  sap  to  distribute  its  action  equally 
among  them.  They  would  all  develop* 
but  instead  of  having  five  or  six  vigorous 
well  formed  branches,  as  when  these  pro- 
longations are  properly  shortened,  you  will 
have  fifteen  or  twenty  little  trifling  rami- 
fications, weak  and  perfectly  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  principal  branches. 

After  then,  that  the  main  stalk  has  been 
cut  back,  as  we  have  just  said,  and  during 
the  following  summer,  the  greater  number 
of  the  buds  it  carries,  and  even  the  UUmt 
buds  develop  with  vigor,  especially  those 
placed  near  the  top.  When  the  started 
buds  have  attained  a  length  of  4  to  4^ 


inches,  which  wOI  be  at  about  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  you  must  put  in  practiee 
the  process  of  duimdding  and  fmMmff. — 
Tou  will  suppress  all  the  buds  from  the 
gpround  up  to  12  inches  on  the  main  stalk. 
As  to  the  others  above  this  point,  you  will 
preserve  six  or  eight  of  the  best  disposed, 
that  is  to  say,  those  placed  most  regularly 
at  equal  distances.  The  terminal  bud  is 
kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  means  of  a 
little  prop  fastened  to  the  stalk  as  in 
fig.  469. 


If,  as  it  sometimes  happens  among  the 
latent  buds^  several  shoot  from  the  same 
point,  you  should  keep  but  one.  The  shoots 
which  these  buds  would  produce  would  re- 
sult in  a  confusion ;  and  moreover  if  you 
wished  to  make  branches  of  any  of  them, 
you  would  sooner  or  later  find  one  become 
more  vigorous  than  another. 

In  short  you  should  watch  with  the 
greatest  care  that  the  lateral  shoots  pre- 
serve among  themselves  an  equal  degree  of 
vigor.  If  one  among  them  presents  a  dis- 
proportioned  growth,  pinch  off  its  herba- 
ceous extremity  so  ss  to  retard  its  v^^ 
tation. 

During  the  first,  and  sometimes  during 
the  second  summer  which  follows  the  first 
pruning,  the  lateral  shoots  push  with  so  much 
vigor,  that  they  twist  themselves  on  all 
sides.  It  is  necessary  then  to  insure  them 
a  right  direction,   by  fastening   them  to 
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stakes  dilTen  obliquely  into  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  lateral  buds 
which  doTelop  directlj  from  the  annual 
prolongations  of  the  tree,  take  of  themselves 
the  proper  direction. 

Second  pruning, — ^After  these  attentions 
the  tree  will  present  the  appearance  ex- 
actly as  seen  in  figure  469. 

In  treating  of  nurseries,  we  hare  ex- 
pressed the  desire  of  seeing  the  practice 
prevail,  (as  yet  very  rare)  of  giving  to  the 
joxoig  graft  a  shape  in  conformity  with  its 
intended  form.  We  have  indicated  that 
which  trees  intended  for  the  pyramidal 
shape  should  have.  It  is  in  all  respects 
that  of  figure  467.  When  you  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  fall  in  with  such  trees,  you 
shoold  not  hesitate  to  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence, for  you  will  by  so  doing,  gain  a  year 
in  their  formation.  After  being  planted  a 
year,  these  trees  might  be  mistaken  for 
those  to  which  we  have  just  given  the  first 
pruning,  and  receive  with  them  the  second 
pruning. 

This  second  pruning  consists  in  cutting 
off  the  leader  at  about  16  inches  from  its 
starting  point,  at  A,  (fig.  469).  This  prun- 
ing is  intended  m  the  same  way  to  induce 
the  development  of  branches  disposed  like 
the  first  ones.  If  you  should  leave  this 
leader  without  shortening,  only  the  buds  at 
the  top  would  start ;  there  would  result  in 
consequence  a  considerable  space  between 
the  base  and  the  new  branches. 

Tou  choose  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
main  stalk,  a  bud  placed  on  tho  side  oppo- 


«8ite  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  This 
condition  should  be  complied  with  in  each 
successive  pruning,  in  order  to  keep  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  in  its  entire  length, — a 
vertical  line. 

The  lateral  branches  are  cut  at  the  point 
indicated  in  our  figure.  Tou  allow  them  as 
much  length  as  possible,  in  order  to  favor 
their  growth. 

Sometimes  this  length  should  be  such  as 
to  induce  the  development  of  all  the  buds 
situated  on  these  branches. 

If  you  leave  them  too  long  a  certain 
number  of  the  buds  remain  dormant,  and 
this  will  produce  a  gap  among  the  branches. 
If  you  cut  them  too  short,  the  buds  develop 
too  vigorously  to  be  readily  transformed 
into  fruit  branches.  The  bud  to  which  you 
cut  on  the  lateral  branches  should  be  on 
the  outside  of  the  tree,  in  order  that  the 
branch  which  springs  from  it  should  follow 
naturally  the  oblique  ascending  line  de- 
scribed by  each  branch  starting  from  the 
trunk.  If  you  choose  the  opposite  bud  on 
the  iaside,  the  shoot  would  have  a  vertical 
direction,  and  form  an  angle  with  the  branch 
which  bears  it.  There  is  no  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  unless  in  cases  where  a 
branch  is  too  close  to  its  neighbors  on  the 
right  or  left.  To  cause  it  to  deviate  then 
from  its  direction,  you  chose  as  a  terminal 
bud,  a  lateral  bud  placed  on  the  side  where 
you  wish  to  direct  the  branch. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  will  be  found 
in  our  next  number. — Eds. 


LACKLAND'S  GARDENER. 


With  his  grounds  laid  out  and  his  house 
in  fairiy  habitable  condition — according  to 
the  plans  already  laid  before  the  reader 
—Lackland  holds  various  consultations  in 
regard  to  a  proper  gardener — consults,  as 
in  duty  bound,  first  of  all,  Mrs.  Lackland. 
Mrs.  Lackland  wishes  an  industrious, 
sober  man,  who  will  keep  the  walks  neat 


and  tidy,  who  knows  enough  of  flowers  not 
to  hoe  up  any  of  her  choice  annuals,  whose 
seeds  she  dots  about  in  all  directions,  mark- 
ing the  places  with  fragments  of  twigs  thrust 
in  at  all  possible  angles;  she  wbhes  more- 
over a  good-natured  man,  who  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  come  and  pot  a  flower  for  her  at  a 
moment^s  notice ;  one  who  will  not  forget 
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the  Bweet  marjoram  or  the  sage,  and  vhp 
will  not  allow  the  thyme  to  die  in  the 
winter. 

He  consults  the  city  seedsmen,  who  refer 
him  to  a  half-dozen  of  stout  men  who  may 
be  lounging  upon  the  barrels  in  the  front  of 
their  sales-room  on  almost  any  fine  morning 
in  April ;  but,  on  entering  into  parley  with 
them,  he  is  so  confounded  with  their  talk 
about  ranges,  and  pits,  and  bottom  heat, 
and  pelargoniums  and  orchids,  that  he  with- 
draws in  disgust. 

He  consults  the  newspapers,  where  he 
finds  a  considerable  array  of  *^  steady,  ca- 
pable men,  willing  to  make  themseWes  use- 
ful upon  a  gentleman's  place";  he  com- 
municates with  some  two  or  three  of  the 
most  promising  advertisers,  and  arranges 
for  an  interriew  with  them.  Lackland  has 
great  fiuth,  like  almost  all  the  men  J  ever 
met,  in  his  study  of  physiognomy.  About 
a  man's  temper  or  his  honesty,  he  can 
hardly  be  mistaken,  he  thinks,  if  he  can 
once  set  eyes  upon  him.  He  is  therefore 
strongly  disposed  in  favor  of  a  stout,  jolly 
laced  Irishman  who  assures  him  he  can  grow 
as  good  '^  rigi  tables  as  enny  man  in  Am- 
eriky." 

"And  flowers,  Patrick  (Patrick  O'Dono- 
hue  is  his  name),  you  could  take  care  of  the 
flowers?" 

"  Oh,  flowers,  and  begorra,  yis,  sir — proses, 
pinks,  vi'lets — roses— whativer  you  wish, 
sir." 

"And,  Patrick,  you  could  harness  a  horse 
sometimes  if  it  were  necessary." 

"  Horses,  and  indade,  yis,  sir ;  ye  may 
jist  say,  I'm  at  home  in  a  stable,  sir." 

"And  the  poultry,  Patrick,  you  could 
look  after  the  poultry,  couldn't  you?" 

"And  indade,  sir,  that's  what  I  can; 
there's  niver  a  man  in  the  counthry  can 
make  hens  lay  as  I  can  make  'em  lay." 

In  short,  Lackland  bargains  with  Patrick, 
and  reports  him  at  the  home-quarters  "  a 
perfect  jewel  of  a  man." 

The  best  of  implements  are  providedi  and 
a  great  stock  of  garden  seeds — the  choice 
of  the  latter  being  determined  on  after 


family  oonsultation,  in  which  all  the  veget- 
ables ever  heard  of  by  either  party  to  the 
counsel  have  been  added  to  the  list.  If  a 
man  have  a  garden  why  not  enjoy  all  that 
a  garden  can  produce?  Egg  plants,  and 
okra,  and  globe  artichokes,  and  salsify,  and 
white  Naples  radishes,  and  Bmssels  sproati. 
The  seeds  of  all  these  are  handed  over  to 
the  willing  Patrick,  who,  as  Mrs.  Laddand 
impressively  enumerates  the  different  labels 
(Patrick  not  being  competent  to  reading  of 
fine  print,  as  he  fineely  confesses),  repeats 
after  her,  "  Naples  radish,  yis,  m'am ;  ar- 
tichokes, yis,  m'am ;  okra,  y'is,  m'am." 

Lackland  provides  frames  and  glass  for  the 
early  salads  he  covets  so  much,  and  Patrick, 
with  the  fresh  sweepings  of  the  stables,  has 
presently  a  bed  all  a-eteam.  At  the  mere 
sight  of  it  the  Lacklands  regale  themselves 
with  thoughts  of  crisp  radishes,  and  the 
nuunmoth  j>mrple  fhiit  of  the  egg-plants. 
The  seeds  are  all  put  in — eariy  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  peppers,  radishes — under  tiie 
same  frame  by  the  judicious  O'Donohue. 
The  cabbages  and  the  radishes  come  for- 
ward wilh  a  jump.  Their  expedition  fonns 
a  pleasant  theme  for  the  physiological  medi- 
tation of  Lackland.  He  is  delighted  with 
the  stable  'manure,  with  the  cabbage  seed, 
and  with  the  O'Donohue.  He  is  inclined 
to  think  disrespectfully  of  the  seed  of  pep- 
pers and  of  egg-plants  in  the  comparison. 
But  the  bland  O'Donohue  says,  "We  must 
give  'em  a  little  more  hate." 

And  after  some  three  or  four  days,  Lack- 
land is  stupified,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  his 
hot  bed,  to  find  all  his  fine  radishes  and 
cabbages  fairly  wilted  away ;  there  is  no- 
thing left  of  them  but  a  few  sun-blackened 
stumps;  the  peppers  and  egg-plants  show 
no  signs  of  germination. 

"  VThat  does  all  this  mean?  "  says  Lack- 
land ;  "  the  cabbages  are  dead,  Patrick." 

"  Yis,  sir — it's  the  hate,  sir.  The  sun  is 
very  strong  here,  sir ;  we  must  give  'em  a 
little  more  a,ir,  sir." 

And  they  get  the  air — get  the  air  (by  a 
little  fox^etfulness  on  the  part  of  Patrick) 
night  as  well  as  day;  the  peppers  and  egg- 
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plants,  after  a  fortnight  more  of  expecta- 
tion, do  not  appear. 

"  How's  this,  Patrick  ?  no  start  yet" 

^^And  are  je  sure  the  seed's  good,  sir?'' 

"It's  all  Thorbum's  seed." 

"  Then,  of  course,  it  ought  to  be  good,  sir  ; 
but,  je  see,  there's  a  dale  o'  cbaterj  now- 
a-days,  sir." 

In  short,  Lackland's  man  Patrick  is  a 
good-natured  blunder-head,  who  knows  no 
better  than  to  submit  his  young  cauliflow- 
ers, and  peppers,  to  the  same  atmospheric 
conditions  in  the  forcing  frame.  The  result 
is  that  Lackland  buys  his  flrat  salads  in  the 
market,  and  his  first  peas  in  the  market, 
and  his  first  beets  in  the  market.  All  these 
creep  along  very  slowly  under  Patrick's 
superrision,  and  the  onion  seed  is  &irly 
pist  hope,  being  buried  too  deep  for  the  sun 
to  haTo  any  influence  upon  its  germinating 
properties. 

"  But  how  is  this,"  says  the  long-suffer- 
ing Lackland,  at  last,  *^our  neighbors  are  all 
before  us,  Patrick?" 

'^  Well,  sir,  it's  me  opinion  that  the  land 
is  a  bit  cowld,  sir.  Wait  till  July,  sir,  and 
you'll  see  vigitables." 

And  Patrick  grubs  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  misdirected  energy — slicing  off,  in 
the  heat  of  his  endeavor,  two  or  three  of 
Mrs.  Lackland's  choicest  rocket  larkspurs ; 
whereupon  that  lady  comes  down  upon  him 
with  some  zeal. 

"  Larkspur !  and  that's  a  larkspur,  is  it, 
m'am  (scratching  his  head  reflectingly)  ? 
and,  bc^rra,  I  nirer  once  thought  'twas  a 
larkspur.  Pity,  pity ;  and  so  it  was,  indade, 
a  larkspur  ?  Well,  well,  but  it's  lucky  it 
wa'nt  a  rose-bush,  m'am." 

And  yet  the  good-natured  blunder-head 
in  the  shape  of  a  gardener  is  far  more  en- 
durable, to  one  thoroughly  interested  in 
country  life,  than  the  surly  fellow  who,  if 
he  gives  you  early  vegetables,  resents  a 
suggestion,  and  who  will  take  a  pride  in 
making  any  particular  scheme  of  the  pro- 
prietor miscarry  by  a  studied  neglect  of  its 
details. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  should  lay  down  as 


sound  advice  for  any  one  who,  like  Lack- 
land, is  beginning  to  establish  for  himself  a 
home  in  the  country  that  shall  be  complet- 
ly  enjoyable,  the  following  rules  with  res- 
pect to  the  pursuit  and  employment  of  a 
gardener. 

First,  if  your  notion  of  country  enjoy- 
ment is  limited  by  thought  of  a  good  place 
where  you  may  lie  down  under  the  trees, 
and  frolic  with  your  children,  or  smoke  a 
pipe  under  your  vine  or  clambering  rose- 
tree  at  evening — find  a  gardener  who  is 
thoroughly  taught,  and  who  can  place  upon 
your  table  every  day  the  fi^hest  and  crisp- 
est  of  the  vegetables  and  fhiits  of  the 
season,  leaving  you  no  care,  but  the  care  of 
bills  for  superphosphates  and  trenching.  If 
you  stroll  into  his  domain  of  the  garden, 
take  your  walking-stick  or  your  pipe  there, 
if  you  choose — but  never  a  hoe  or  a  prun- 
ing knife.  Joke  with  him,  if  you  like,  but 
never  advise  him.  Take  measure  of  his  fit- 
ness by  the  fruits  he  puts  upon  your  table, 
the  order  of  your  grounds,  and  the  total  of 
your  bills.  If  these  are  satisfactory — ^keep 
him :  if  not,  discharge  him,  as  you  would  a 
lawyer  who  managed  your  case  badly,  or  a 
doctor  who  bled  or  pui^ged  you  to  a  sad 
state  of  depletion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  establishing  a 
country  home,  you  have  a  wish  to  identify 
yourself  with  its  growth  into  fertility  and 
comeliness,  in  such  sort  that  you  may  feel 
that  every  growing  shrub  is  a  little  com- 
panion for  you  and  yours — every  vine  a 
friend — every  patch  of  herbs,  of  vegetables, 
or  of  flowers,  an  aid  to  the  common  weal 
and  pleasures  of  home,  in  which  you  take, 
and  will  never  cease  to  take,  a  personal  in- 
terest and  pride— if  all  this  be  true,  and 
you  have  as  good  as  three  hours  a  day  to 
devote  to  personal  superintendence— then, 
by  all  means,  forswear  all  gardeners  who 
come  to  you  with  great  recommendations 
of  their  proficiency.  However  just  these 
may  be,  all  their  accomplishments,  ten  to 
one,  will  be  only  a  grievance  to  you.  It  is 
far  better,  if  you  be  really  in  earnest  to 
taste  ruralities  to  the  full,  to  find  some 
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honest,  induBtrious  fellow — ^not  unwilling 
to  be  taught — ^who  will  lend  a  cheerful 
hand  to  your  efforts  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  life  in  the  country  for  yoorselL 

You  will  blunder;  but  in  such  event  you 
will  enjoy  the  blunders.  You  will  bum 
your  young  cabbages,  but  you  will  know 
better  another  year.  Your  first  grafts  will 
£ul,  but  you  will  find  out  whj  they  fiul. 
You  will  put  too  much  guano  to  your  sweet 
com,  but  you  will  hare  a  pungent  agricul- 
tural fact  made  clear  to  you.  You  will 
leave  your  turnips  and  beets  standing  too 
thickly  in  the  rows ;  but  you  will  leam  by 
the  brat  of  teaching — ^never  to  do  so  again. 
You  will  buy  all  manner  of  fertilizing  nos  • 
tmms, — and  of  this  it  may  require  a  year  or 
two  to  cure  you.  You  will  believe  in  every 
new  grape,  or  strawberry, — and  of  this  it 
may  require  many  years  to  cure  you.  You 
will  put  faith,  at  the  first,  in  all  the  horti- 
cultural advices  you  find  in  the  newspapers, 
— and  of  this  you  will  speedily  be  cured. 


In  short,  whoever  is  aerioos  about  this 
matter  of  taking  a  home  in  the  country  (if 
his  rural  taste  be  a  native  sentiment,  and 
not  a  whim),  should  abjure  the  presence  of 
a  surly  master  in  the  shape  of  a  gardei»ef , 
who  can  tell  him  how  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
deugh  (or  any  other)  managed  such  mmt- 
ters. 

God  manages  all  of  nature's  growth  and 
bloom  ,in  such  way,  that  every  earnest  man 
with  an  observant  eje  can  so  far  trace  the 
laws  of  His  Providence,  as  to  ^insure  to 
himself  a  harvest  of  fruit,  or  grain,  or  flow- 
ers. And  whatever  enrors  maj  be  made 
are  only  so  many  instructors,  to  teach,  and 
to  quicken  love  by  their  lesson. 

Let  us  not  then  despair  of  our  friend 
Lackland,  though  his  cabbages  are  burnt 
and  his  beets  are  behind  the  time.  I  shall 
visit  him  again,  and  trust  that  I  maj  find 
his  verbenas  and  lilies  in  bloom,  though  his 
larkspurs  have  been  cut  down. 

Edgewood,  Jtme  2d,  1865. 


HINTS  TO  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTERS. 


BT.  A.  D.  Q. 


If  one  may  judge  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, more  is  often  learned  by  careful  at- 
tention to  **  hints ''  in  gardening  than  from 
elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  hint 
is  generally  the  result  of  experience  or  ob- 
servation, and  suggests  something  really 
useful.  Many  who  read  the  ponderous  oc- 
tavos of  Loudon,  and  Mackintosh  and  Down- 
ing, get  only  general  principles  from  their 
study ;  but  when  they  mingle  with  intelli- 
gent gardeners,  or  visit  fine  country  places, 
they  get  ideas  which  can  at  once  be  reduced 
to  practice.  The  hints  to  beginners,  which 
the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist  have  so 
often  presented  to  their  readers,  ocMistitute 
some  of  its  most  valuable  matter. 

—  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  a  lawn 
should  be  large.    If  of  great  extent,  it  lacks 


simplicity  and  home-likeness.  It  should  be 
a  cozy  nook  rather  than  a  broad,  open  ex- 
panse. A  large  extent  of  surface  is  ex- 
pensive to  make  and  keep,  and  can  hardly 
be  maintained  in  that  perfect  order  whidi 
is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  a  lawn.  It 
should  be  laige  enough  to  show  a  few  fine 
trees  to  advantage—their  masses  of  foHsge 
floating  in  the  air,  and  their  shadows  stretch- 
ing across  the  velvet  turf;  large  enough 
for  a  wavy  belt  of  shrubs  on  its  borders, 
and  mnning  out,  here  and  there,  into  the 
grass;  large  enough  for  children  to  romp 
and  roll  over  it;  but  not  large  enough  for 
a  grove  of  trees  to  be  planted  upon  it,  nor 
for  the  review  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  It 
should  be  just  large  enough  for  the  owner 
to  keep  it  entirely  free  from  weeds,  its  grass 
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shoots,  or  in  fine,  on  little  span ;  thst  then 
rarely  firuit  during  the  year  which  follows 
that  of  their  formation ;  that  they  do  fruit 
sometimes  in  two  years,  but  usually  in  the 
third  year ;  that  at  first  the  flower  bud  it 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  little  support 
which  is  successively  lengthened,  and  which 
takes  the  name  of  lambaurde*  (fig.  465) ; 


Fio.  447. 

PRUNING  or  THE  PEAR  IN  THE  PROPER 
PYRAMID  SHAPE. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  flower  buds  of  the  pear  only 
appear  on  the  least  vigorous  parts  of  the 
tree;  that  they  start  directly  fix)m  the 
principal  ramifications,  or  from  vigorous 
branches  which  have  been  mutilated,  on 


Fio.  405.-Xiraite«rtie. 

that  this  lambourde  at  first  simple,  branches 
after  the  fruiting  of  the  primitive  bud,  and 
that  it  can  thus  yield  annually,  and  for  ah 
indefinite  time  new  fi^it,  provided  it  is  not 
allowed  to  become  exhausted  by  over  frmt- 
ing,  or  by  the  diversion  of  the  sap  to  other 
parts  of  the  tree. 

It  is  a  great  point  then  while  giving 
shape  to  the  tree,  at  the  same  time  to  force 
the  developement  of  these  lambourdes  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  throughout  the 
extent  of  each  of  the  branches,  and  to  make 
sure  of  the  alimentation  of  the  lambourdes 
by  a  sufficiency  of  sap ;  to  prevent  in  short 
the  development  of  useless  growth,  which  • 
would  cause  a  confusion,  and  absorb  a  part 
of  the  sap  which  should  go  only  to  the 
formation  of  the  structure  and  the  fruit 
branches.  This  much  premised,  let  us  make 
application  of  the  same  to  the  formation  of 
a  pear  tree  into  a  pyramid. 

One  rarely  meets  in  the  nurseries  with 
young  trees  well  suited  to  form  pyramids. 
You  find  either  grafts  of  a  year  old,  of^en 
too  weak  to  receive  a  first  pruning,  (fig.  467) 
or  else  grafts  of  two  or  three  years  old, 
which  show  at  their  base  none  of  thoee 

•  Lambourde,— Wt  hAT*  no  word  ansvoziBg  €x»t^l 
to  thSa,  and  M  it  is  naed  teohnimlly  throvgboat  thi 
ftrtiole,  m  prefer  to  keep  to  the  origteaL 
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PRUNING  THE  PEAR  TREE. 


t. 


There  is  no  end  to  the  questions  put  to 
U9  on  this  subject.  In  these  days,  when 
every  proprietor,  from  a  half  acre  and  up- 
virds  is  interested  in  the  culture  of  the 
pear,  either  as  a  grower  for  the  market,  or 
tf  possessing  some  half  dozen  pets  which 
he  tends  for  his  own  gratification,  there  is 
a  constant  inquiry  as  to  "how  shall  I 
prune  ?"  «  what  is  the  best  shape  for  a  pear 
tree  ? "  "is  there  danger  in  pruning  a  young 
tree  too  severely  1 "  !*  at  what  season  should 
f»nming  be  done  7^  and  a  host  of  like  per- 
tinent questions.  Most  of  the  books  in 
'^ur  language  which  treat  on  Horticulture, 
pve,  or  pretend  to  give,  some  instruction  on 
tie  subject ;  but  it  is  a  very  diflBcult  subject 
to  bring  home  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
unateur.  It  is  a  branch  of  knowledge  ac- 
'iuired  only  by  considerable  experience  and 
practice ;  and  in  fact  it  is  a  rare  thing  to 
find  either  anoong  our  nurserymen,  pro- 
tt-Ufid  gardeners,  or  amateurs,  one  who  is 
thoroughly  posted  in  this  particular. — 
E^ery  one  prunes,  and  every  one  thinks  he 


knows  how  to  prune,  but  beyond  doubt 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  bad  pruning, 
and  a  want  of  proper  knowledge  is  the  rule, 
the  exceptions  so  rare  as  to  give  abundant 
proof  thereof. 

For  the  purpose  then  of  answering  these 
many  inquiries,  and  to  give  a  standard  ar- 
ticle of  instruction  on  the  subject,  we  have 
thought  best  to  refer  to  a  writer  whose 
reputation  as  authority  stands  very  high, 
and  who  gives  his  instruction  with  more 
detail  and  perspicuity  than  any  other 
within  our  knowledge.  We  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  translating  and  appropriating 
bodily  firom  the  work  of  M.  A.  Du  Breuil, 
entitled  "Cours  Elementaire  D'Aboricul- 
ture,''  a  chapter  on  the  pruning  of  the  pear, 
and  particularly  the  "  pyramidal  pruning," 
which,  in  his  judgment,  as  also  in  our  own 
humble  one,  is  the  shape  best  suited  to  the 
pear  tree.* 

*  The  ooli  UlQftisting  thk  utkdt  we  hvn  at  oon- 
dderable  expenoe,  and  with  great  care  re-eDgrared 
from  the  originala  in  the  work  abore-namcd. 


_  to  Ad  of  Oongren,  in  the  year  1865,  by  Oko.  E.  fr  F.  W.  Woodwasd,  in  the  Cleriil  OAm 
oTthoBietadei  Oo«rt  of  the  Unit  ed  tatoe,  f or  the  oalhen  Dietriot  of  New  York. 
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These  nunifieatioiifl  to  the  munber  of 
six  or  eight,  should  be  at  eqiMl  distuioee 
from  the  top,  to  within  about  12  inches 
from  the  ground.  If  you  presenre  a  greater 
number  you  would  have  to  draw  them  in 
more  by  shortening,  and  the  little  branches 
which  would  start  from  them,  would  not 
permit  the  light,  indispensible  to  the  fruit 
to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  tree. 

The  termi|ial  bud  is  destined  for  the 
I»t>longation  of  the  stalk.  You  should 
always  choose  it  from  the  side  opposite  to 
that  on  which  the  graft  was  inserted  in  the 
stock,  in  order  to  dress  this  stalk  as  much 
as  possible.  It  has  been  recently  proposed 
to  obtain  the  side  branches  of  pyramids  by 
means  of  notches  cut  each  year  immediately 
above  the  buds  of  the  suocessiye  prolonga- 
tions of  the  main  stalk. 

It  is  thought  by  this  means  to  avoid  the 
yearly  suppression  of  a  certain  extent  of 
the  prolongation,  to  force  the  development 
of  all  the  buds,  and  thus  to  hasten  the  for- 
mation of  the  structure,  in  obtaining  at 
once  a  large  number  of  lateral  branches. — 
But  the  quantity  of  sap  which  flows  into 
these  prolongations  is  insufficient  to  cause 
all  the  buds  they  carry  to  develop  into 
sufficiently  vigorous  branches. 

In  these  prolongations  left  to  themselves 
you  see,  in  fact,  only  the  five  or  six  neigh- 
boring buds  at  the  top  develop  at  all.  If 
then  you  should  notch  all  the  buds  of  these 
prolongations  not  pruned,  you  would  only 
force  the  sap  to  distribute  its  action  equally 
among  thom.  They  would  all  develop- 
but  instead  of  having  five  or  six  vigorous 
well  formed  branches,  as  when  these  pro> 
longations  are  properly  shortened,  you  will 
have  fifteen  or  twenty  little  trifling  rami- 
fications, weak  and  perfectly  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  principal  branches. 

After  then,  that  the  main  stalk  has  been 
cut  back,  as  we  have  just  said,  and  during 
the  following  summer,  the  greater  number 
of  the  buds  it  carries,  and  even  the  latent 
htda  develop  with  vigor,  especially  those 
placed  near  the  top.  When  the  started 
buds  have  attained  a  length  of  4  to  4} 


inches,  which  will  be  at  about  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  yon  must  put  in  pnctiee 
the  process  of  dubuddmg  and  pindimg^ 
You  will  suppress  all  the  buds  from  the 
g^und  up  to  12  inches  on  the  msin  stalk. 
As  to  the  others  above  this  point,  you  will 
preserve  six  or  eight  of  the  beet  disposed, 
that  is  to  say,  those  placed  most  regnkrly 
at  equal  distances.  The  terminal  bud  is 
kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  means  of  t 
little  prop  fastened  to  the  stalk  as  in 
fig.  469. 


Fio.  460.— Aoofid  Pnmiiv. 

If,  as  it  sometimes  happens  among  the 
latent  hude^  several  shoot  from  the  same 
point,  you  should  keep  but  one.  The  shoots 
which  these  buds  would  produce  would  re- 
sult in  a  confusion ;  and  moreover  if  joa 
wished  to  make  branches  of  any  of  them, 
you  would  sooner  or  later  find  one  become 
more  vigorous  than  another. 

In  short  you  should  watch  with  the 
greatest  care  that  the  lateral  shoots  pre- 
serve among  themselves  an  equal  degree  of 
vigor.  If  one  among  them  presents  s  dis- 
proportioned  growth,  pinch  off  its  herba- 
ceous extremity  so  as  to  retard  its  vege- 
tation. 

During  the  first,  and  sometimes  daring 
the  second  summer  which  follows  the  fint 
pruning,  the  lateral  shoots  push  with  so  much 
vigor,  that  they  twist  themselves  on  ail 
sides.  It  is  neoessaiy  then  to  insure  them 
a  right  direction,  by  fastening   them  to 
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stakes  driven  obliqaelj  into  the  ground  at 

the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  lateral  buds 
which  develop  directly  from  the  annual 
prolongations  of  the  tree,  take  of  themselves 
the  proper  direction. 

Second  pruning. — After  these  attentions 
the  tree  will  present  the  appearance  ex- 
aetlj  as  seen  in  figure  469. 

In  treating  of  nurseries,  we  have  ex- 
preesed  the  desire  of  seeing  the  practice 
prevail,  (as  jet  very  rare)  of  giving  to  the 
jOQDg  graft  a  shape  in  conformity  with  its 
intended  form.  We  have  indicated  that 
which  trees  intended  for  the  pyramidal 
shape  should  have.  It  is  in  all  respects 
that  of  figure  467.  When  you  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  fall  in  with  such  trees,  you 
shoold  not  hesitate  to  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence, for  you  will  by  so  doing,  gain  a  year 
in  their  formation.  After  being  planted  a 
year,  these  trees  might  be  mistaken  for 
those  to  which  we  have  just  given  the  first 
praning,  and  receive  with  them  the  second 
pruning. 

This  second  pruning  consists  in  cutting 
off  the  leader  at  about  16  inches  from  its 
starting  point,  at  A,  (fig.  469).  This  prun- 
ing is  intended  in  the  same  way  to  induce 
the  development  of  branches  disposed  like 
the  first  ones.  If  you  should  leave  this 
leader  without  shortening,  only  the  buds  at 
the  top  would  start ;  there  would  result  in 
consequence  a  considerable  space  between 
the  base  and  the  new  branches. 

Yon  choose  for  the  prolongation  of  the 
niain  stalk,  a  bud  placed  on  the  side  oppo- 


«8ite  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  This 
condition  should  be  complied  with  in  each 
successive  pruning,  in  order  to  keep  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  in  its  entire  length, — a 
vertical  line. 

The  lateral  branches  are  cut  at  the  point 
indicated  in  our  figure.  Tou  allow  them  as 
much  length  as  possible,  in  order  to  favor 
their  growth. 

Sometimes  this  length  should  be  such  as 
to  induce  the  development  of  all  the  buds 
situated  on  these  branches. 

If  you  leave  them  too  long  a  certain 
number  of  the  buds  remain  dormant,  and 
this  will  produce  a  gap  among  the  branches. 
If  you  cut  them  too  short,  the  buds  develop 
too  vigorously  to  be  readily  transformed 
into  fruit  branches.  The  bud  to  which  you 
cut  on  the  lateral  branches  should  be  on 
the  outside  of  the  tree,  in  order  that  the 
branch  which  springs  from  it  should  follow 
naturally  the  oblique  ascending  line  de- 
scribed by  each  branch  starting  from  the 
trunk.  If  you  choose  the  opposite  bud  on 
the  inside,  the  shoot  would  have  a  vertical 
direction,  and  form  an  angle  with  the  branch 
which  bears  it  There  is  no  exception  to 
this  general  rule,  unless  in  cases  where  a 
branch  is  too  close  to  its  neighbors  on  the 
right  or  left.  To  cause  it  to  deviate  then 
from  its  direction,  you  chose  as  a  terminal 
bud,  a  lateral  bud  placed  on  the  side  where 
you  wish  to  direct  the  branch. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  will  be  found 
in  our  next  number. — Eds. 


^'  ♦  »«» 


LACKLAND'S  GARDENER. 


With  his  grounds  laid  out  and  his  house 
in  &irly  habitable  condition — according  to 
the  plans  already  laid  before  the  reader 
—lackland  holds  various  consultations  in 
regard  to  a  proper  gardener — consults,  as 
in  doty  bound,  firet  of  all,  Mrs.  Lackland. 

Mrs.  Lackland  wishes  an  industrious, 
sober  man,  who  will  keep  the  walks  neat 


and  tidy,  who  knows  enough  of  flowers  not 
to  hoe  up  any  of  her  choice  annuals,  whose 
seeds  she  dots  about  in  all  directions,  mark- 
ing the  places  with  fragments  of  twigs  thrust 
in  at  all  possible  angles;  she  wishes  more- 
over a  good-natured  man,  who  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  come  and  pot  a  flower  for  her  at  a 
mementos  notice ;  one  who  will  not  forget 
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the  sweet  mArjomm  or  the  sage,  and  whp 
will  not  allow  the  thyme  to  die  in  the 
winter. 

He  consults  the  city  seedsmen,  who  refer 
him  to  a  half-dozen  of  stout  men  who  may 
be  lounging  upon  the  barrels  in  the  front  of 
their  sales-room  on  almost  any  fine  morning 
in  April ;  but,  on  entering  into  parley  with 
them,  he  is  so  confounded  with  their  talk 
about  ranges,  and  pits,  and  bottom  heat, 
and  pelargoniums  and  orchids,  that  he  with- 
draws in  disgust. 

He  consults  the  newspapers,  where  he 
finds  a  considerable  array  of  ''steady,  ca- 
pable men,  willing  to  make  themselves  use- 
ful upon  a  gentleman's  place";  he  com- 
municates with  some  two  or  three  of  the 
most  promising  advertisers,  and  arranges 
for  an  interview  with  them.  Lackland  has 
great  fiiith,  like  almost  all  the  men  J  ever 
met,  in  his  study  of  physiognomy.  About 
a  man's  temper  or  his  honesty,  he  can 
hardly  be  mistaken,  he  thinks,  if  he  can 
once  set  eyes  upon  him.  He  is  therefore 
strongly  disposed  in  favor  of  a  stout,  jolly 
faced  Irishman  who  assures  him  he  can  grow 
as  good  ''  vigitables  as  enny  man  in  Am- 
eriky." 

"And  flowers,  Patrick  (Patrick  O'Dono- 
hue  is  his  name),  yuu  could  take  care  of  the 
flowers?" 

"  Oh,  flowers,  and  begorra,  yis,  sir — roses, 
pinks,  vi'lets — roses — ^whativer  you  wish, 
sir." 

"And,  Patrick,  you  could  harness  a  horse 
sometimes  if  it  were  necessary." 

"  Horses,  and  indade,  yis,  sir ;  ye  may 
jist  say,  I'm  at  home  in  a  stable,  sir." 

"And  the  poultry,  Patrick,  you  could 
look  after  the  poultry,  couldn't  you?" 

"And  indade,  sir,  that's  what  I  can; 
there's  niver  a  man  in  the  counthry  can 
make  hens  lay  as  I  can  make  'em  lay." 

In  short,  Lackland  bargains  with  Patrick, 
and  reports  him  at  the  home-quarters  "  a 
perfect  jewel  of  a  man." 

The  best  of  implements  are  provided,  and 
a  great  stock  of  garden  seeds— the  choice 
of  the  latter  being  determined  on  after 


family  oonsultation,  in  which  all  the  veget- 
ables ever  heard  of  by  either  party  to  the 
counsel  have  been  added  to  the  list.  If  a 
man  have  a  garden  why  not  enjoy  all  that 
a  garden  can  produce?  Egg  plants,  and 
okra,  and  globe  ardchokes,  and  salsify,  and 
white  Naples  radishes,  and  Brussels  sproats. 
The  seeds  of  all  these  are  handed  over  to 
the  wUling  Patrick,  who,  as  Mrs.  Laddand 
impressively  enumerates  the  difierent  labels 
(Patrick  not  being  competent  to  reading  of 
fine  print,  as  he  freely  confesses),  repeats 
after  her,  "  N^^les  radish,  yis,  m'am ;  ar- 
tichokes, yis,  m'am ;  okra,  y'is,  m*am." 

Lackland  provides  frames  and  glass  for  the 
early  salads  he  covets  so  much,  and  Patrick, 
with  the  fresh  sweepings  of  the  stables,  has 
presently  a  bed  all  a-steam.  At  the  mere 
sight  of  it  the  Lacklands  regale  themselves 
with  thoughts  of  crisp  radishes,  and  the 
mammoth  j>mrple  fruit  of  the  egg-plants. 
The  seeds  are  all  put  in — early  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  peppers,  radishes — ^under  the 
same  frame  by  the  judicious  O'Donohoe. 
The  cabbages  and  the  radishes  come  for- 
ward wilh  a  jump.  Their  expedition  fonns 
a  pleasant  theme  for  the  physiological  medi- 
tation of  Lackland.  He  is  delighted  with 
the  stable  'manure,  with  the  cabbage  seed, 
and  with  the  O'Donohue.  He  is  inclined 
to  think  disrespectfully  of  the  seed  of  pep- 
pers and  of  egg-plants  in  the  comparison. 
But  the  bland  O'Donohue  says,  "We  must 
give  'em  a  little  more  hate." 

And  after  some  three  or  four  days.  Lack- 
land is  stupified,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  bis 
hot  bed,  to  find  all  his  fine  radishes  and 
cabbages  fairly  wilted  away ;  there  is  no- 
thing left  of  them  but  a  few  sun-blackened 
stumps;  the  peppers  and  egg-plants  show 
no  signs  of  germination. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean?  "  says  Lack- 
land ;  "  the  cabbages  are  dead,  Patrick." 

"  Yis,  sir — it's  the  hate,  sir.  The  sim  is 
very  strong  here,  sir ;  we  must  giye  'em  a 
little  more  air,  sir." 

And  they  get  the  air — get  the  air  (by  a 
little  foigetfulness  on  the  part  of  Patrick) 
night  as  well  as  day;  the  peppers  and  egg- 
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plintB,  tfter  a  fortnight  more  of  expecta- 
tion, do  not  appear. 

"How's  this,  Patrick  ?  no  start  yet." 

'^And  are  je  sore  the  seed's  good,  sir?'' 

"It's  all  Tfaorbom's  seed." 

**  Then,  of  course,  it  ought  to  be  good,  sir  ; 
but,  je  see,  thers's  a  dale  o'  cbaterj  now- 
a-dijs,  dr." 

In  short,  Lackland's  man  Patrick  is  a 
good-natured  blonder-head,  who  knows  no 
better  than  to  submit  his  young  cauliflow- 
en,  tnd  peppers,  to  the  same  atmospheric 
conditions  in  the  forcing  frame.  The  result 
is  that  Lackland  buys  his  first  sakds  in  tho 
market,  and  his  first  peas  in  the  market, 
sod  his  first  beets  in  the  market.  All  these 
creep  along  very  slowly  under  Patrick's 
8iiperrision,  and  the  onion  seed  is  fiurly 
past  hope,  being  buried  too  deep  for  the  sun 
to  hsTe  any  influence  upon  its  germinating 
properties. 

"But  how  is  this,"  says  the  long-euffer- 
ing  Lackland,  at  last,  '*  our  neighbors  are  all 
before  us,  Patrick?" 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  me  opinion  that  the  land 
u  a  bit  oowld,  sir.  Wait  till  July,  sir,  and 
you'll  see  rigitables." 

And  Patrick  grubs  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  miMiirected  energy — slicing  off,  in 
the  heat  of  his  endearor,  two  or  three  of 
Mn.  Lackland's  choicest  rocket  larkspurs ; 
whereupon  that  lady  comes  down  upon  him 
with  some  zeal. 

"  Larkspur !  and  that's  a  larkspur,  is  it, 
m'am  (scratching  his  head  reflectingly)  ? 
aad,  b^gorra,  I  niTcr  once  thought  'twas  a 
larkspur.  Pity,  pity ;  and  so  it  was,  indade, 
ahirkspur?  Well,  well,  but  it's  lucky  it 
wa'nt  a  rose-bush,  m'am." 

And  yet  the  good-natured  blunder-head 
in  the  shape  of  a  gardener  is  fiur  more  en- 
doiable,  to  one  thoroughly  interested  in 
country  life,  than  the  surly  fellow  who,  if 
he  gires  you  early  regetables,  resents  a 
suggestion,  and  who  will  take  a  pride  in 
making  any  particular  scheme  of  the  pro- 
prietor miscarry  by  a  studied  neglect  of  its 
detaik. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  should  lay  down  as 


sound  advice  for  any  one  who,  like  Lack- 
land, is  beginning  to  establish  for  himself  a 
home  in  the  country  that  shall  be  complet- 
ly  enjoyable,  the  following  rules  with  res- 
pect to  the  punuit  and  employment  of  a 
gardener. 

First,  if  your  notion  of  country  enjoy- 
ment is  limited  by  thought  of  a  good  place 
where  you  may  lie  down  under  the  trees, 
and  fh>lic  with  your  children,  or  smoke  a 
pipe  under  your  vine  or  clambering  rose- 
tree  at  evening — ^find  a  gardener  who  iB 
thoroughly  taught,  and  who  can  place  upon 
your  table  eveiy  day  the  freshest  and  crisp- 
est  of  the  T^etables  and  fruits  of  the 
season,  leaving  you  no  care,  but  the  care  of 
bills  for  superphosphates  and  trenching.  If 
you  stroll  into  his  domain  of  the  garden, 
take  your  walking-stick  or  your  pipe  there, 
if  you  choose — but  never  a  hoe  or  a  jNrun- 
ing  knife.  Joke  with  him,  if  you  like,  but 
never  advise  him.  Take  measure  of  his  fit- 
ness by  the  fruits  he  puts  upon  your  table, 
the  order  of  your  grounds,  and  the  total  of 
your  bills.  If  these  are  satisfactory — ^keep 
him :  if  not,  discharge  him,  as  you  would  a 
lawyer  who  managed  your  case  badly,  or  a 
doctor  who  bled  or  pui^ged  you  to  a  sad 
state  of  depletion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  establishing  a 
country  home,  you  have  a  wish  to  identify 
yourself  with  its  growth  into  fertility  and 
comeliness,  in  such  sort  that  you  may  feel 
that  every  growing  shrub  is  a  little  com- 
panion for  you  and  yours — every  vine  a 
friend — every  patch  of  herbs,  of  vegetables, 
or  of  flowers,  an  aid  to  the  common  weal 
and  pleasures  of  home,  in  which  you  take, 
and  will  never  cease  to  take,  a  personal  in- 
terest and  pride— if  all  this  be  true,  and 
you  have  as  good  as  three  hours  a  day  to 
devote  to  personal  superintendence^then, 
by  all  means,  forswear  all  gardeners  who 
come  to  you  with  great  recommendations 
of  their  proficiency.  However  just  these 
may  be,  all  their  accomplishments,  ten  to 
one,  will  be  only  a  grievance  to  you.  It  is 
far  better,  if  you  be  really  in  earnest  to 
taste  ruralities  to  the  full,  to  find  some 
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honest,  indimtriouB  fellow — ^not  unwilling 
to  be  tAught — ^who  will  lend  a  cheerful 
hand  to  your  efforta  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  life  in  the  country  for  yourseli 

You  will  blunder;  but  in  such  erent  you 
will  enjoy  the  blunders.  You  will  bum 
your  young  cabbages,  but  you  will  know 
better  another  year.  Your  fint  grafts  will 
£ul,  but  you  will  find  out  why  thej  fiul. 
You  will  put  too  much  guano  to  your  sweet 
com,  but  you  will  have  a  pungent  agricul- 
tural &ct  made  clear  to  you.  You  will 
leave  your  turnips  and  beets  standing  too 
thickly  in  the  rows ;  but  you  will  learn  by 
the  best  of  teaching — ^never  to  do  so  again. 
You  will  buy  all  manner  of  fertilizing  nos 
tmms, — and  of  this  it  may  require  a  year  or 
two  to  cure  you.  You  will  beliere  in  every 
new  grape,  or  strawberry, — and  of  this  it 
may  require  many  years  to  cure  you.  You 
will  put  faith,  at  the  first,  in  all  the  horti- 
cultural advices  you  find  in  the  newspapers, 
— and  of  this  you  will  speedily  be  cured. 


In  short,  whoever  is  serious  about  thii 
matter  of  taking  a  home  in  the  country  (if 
his  rural  taste  be  a  native  sentiment,  and 
not  a  whim),  should  abjure  the  presence  of 
a  surly  master  in  the  shape  of  a  gardener, 
who  can  tell  him  how  the  Duke  of  Boc- 
cleugh  (or  any  other)  managed  such  mat- 
ters. 

God  manages  all  of  nature's  growth  and 
bloom  .in  such  waj,  that  every  earnest  man 
with  an  observant  eje  can  so  far  trace  the 
laws  of  His  Providence,  as  to  ^insure  to 
himself  a  harvest  of  fruit,  or  grain,  or  flow- 
ers. And  whatever  errors  maj  be  made 
are  only  so  many  instructors,  to  teach,  and 
to  quicken  love  by  their  lesson. 

Let  us  not  then  despair  of  oar  friend 
Lackland,  though  his  cabbages  are  burnt 
and  his  beets  are  behind  the  time.  I  shall 
visit  him  again,  and  trust  that  I  may  find 
his  verbenas  and  lilies  in  bloom,  though  bii 
larkspurs  have  been  cut  down. 

Edgewood,  J%me  2d,  1865. 


HINTS  TO  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTERS. 


BY.  A.  n.  o. 


If  one  may  judge  fh>m  his  own  expe- 
rience, more  is  often  learned  by  cai^eful  at- 
tention to  "  hints  "  in  gardening  than  from 
elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject.  The  hint 
is  generally  the  result  of  experience  or  ob- 
servation, and  suggests  something  really 
useful.  Many  who  read  the  ponderous  oc- 
tavos of  Loudon,  and  Mackintosh  and  Down- 
ing, get  only  general  principles  firom  their 
study ;  but  when  they  mingle  with  intelli- 
gent gardeners,  or  visit  fine  country  places, 
they  get  ideas  which  can  at  once  be  reduced 
to  practice.  The  hints  to  beginners,  which 
the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist  have  so 
often  presented  to  their  readers,  constitute 
some  of  its  most  valuable  matter. 

—  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  a  lawn 
should  be  large.    If  of  great  extent,  it  lacks 


simplicity  and  home-likeness.  It  should  be 
a  cozy  nook  rather  than  a  broad,  open  ex- 
panse. A  large  extent  of  surface  is  ex- 
pensive to  make  and  keep,  and  can  hardly 
be  maintained  in  that  perfect  order  which 
is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  a  lawn.  It 
should  be  large  enough  to  show  a  few  fine 
trees  to  advantage — ^their  masses  of  foliage 
floating  in  the  air,  and  their  shadows  stretch- 
ing across  the  velvet  turf;  large  enough 
for  a  wavy  belt  of  shmbs  on  its  borders, 
and  ranning  out,  here  and  there,  into  the 
grass;  large  enough  for  children  to  ramp 
and  roll  over  it ;  but  not  large  enough  for 
a  grove  of  trees  to  be  planted  upon  it,  nor 
for  the  review  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  It 
should  be  just  large  enough  for  the  owner 
to  keep  it  entirely  fi^ee  from  weeds,  its  gnn 
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•mootUy  diATen  and  railed,  and  its  walks 
ind  flower-bedB  (if  it  contain  them)  in  com- 
plete order. 

If  the  planter  haTe  a  large  Bor&oe  at  com- 
ffliad,  which  he  wiahee  to  derote  to  grass, 
let  him  oonirert  it  into  two  lawns  of  mo- 
dente  sise.  These  should  be  partially 
Bcreened  from  each  other  bj  rambling  lines 
of  shmbs  and  low  treeb.  Walks  may  be 
litd  through  this  shrubbery  to  connect  the 
two  scenes.  While  there  should  be  nothing 
in  the  one  lawn  designedly  to  suggest  the 
other,  yet  no  harm  will  be  done  if  the  bays 
ind  recesses  in  the  surrounding  foliage,  and 
oocagiooal  glimpses  of  smooth  turf  beyond, 
raggest  to  the  visitor  that  the  domain  is  of 
Urge  extent,  and  that  the  sources  of  his 
grUificstion  will  not  soon  be  exhausted. 
Thus  variety  of  scene  will  be  secured,  cu- 
riosity be  stimulated  and  plessantly  re- 
wirded.  That  the  two  lawns  should  differ 
ia  sixe,  outline  and  arrangement  need  hard- 
Ijbesdded. 

~  The  ea^MreiHim  of  a  lawn  is  a  matter  of 
some  consequence.  Beginners  are  apt  to 
give  it  a  look  of  smartness.  They  dot  it 
orer  with  new-fimgled  trees,  or  crowd  it 
with  Tsses  and  statuary,  or  arbors,  rustic 
KstB  and  rock-work,  or  they  throw  it  into 
jolting  terraces,  or  cut  it  up  into  flower- 
beds in  arabesque  patterns.  We  have  in 
ovmind^s  eye  a  lawn  of  moderate  dimen 
nons  in  which  there  are  six  cast  iron  yases, 
two  lions,  four  dogs,  four  female  flguires  re- 
presenting the  Seasons,  besides  several  other 
works  in  terra-ootta.  This  is  the  classical 
nm  nuuL  On  the  same  street  is  another 
Uwn,  much  smaller,  in  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  new  weeping  trees  are  huddled 
together.  This  is  nature  made  awry,  and 
the  distortion  makes  the  beholder  uncom- 
forttble.  A  single  specimen  of  these  od- 
dities may  sometimes  be  set  on  the  side  of 
&  lawn,  for  rariety,  and  Just  to  show  what 
nature  and  art  can  do  "  on  a  bender,''  but 
more  than  one  is  too  many. 

The  best  expression  of  a  lawn  is  that  of 
n:poee;  not,  indeed,  the  repose  of  an  un- 
^usmpi  meadow,  but  of  grounds  over  which 


the  hand  of  taste  presides,  and  easily  fashions 
into  beauty.  There  should  be  nothing  to 
suggest  the  thot^htof  labor  and  cost  in  the 
making  and  keeping  of  the  lawn,  or  of  de- 
sire to  attract  attention  and  make  a  dis- 
play. It  should  suggest  ideas  of  comfort, 
of  rest  from  care  and  toil,  of  freedom  from 
excitement  and  hurry,  of  self-contained  en- 
joyment. With  this  expression,  the  oddly 
shaped  trees,  the  superabundance  of  stat- 
uary and  the  glitter  of  flower  beds  some- 
what conflict.  A  vase  or  figure  rightly  set 
produces  a  fine  cfiect.  If  flowers  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  lawn,  it  should  be  sparing- 
ly, and  they  should  be  constant  bloomers. 
The  flower-garden  proper  should  be  disposed 
in  a  scene  by  itself,  somewhat  secluded,  and 
of  laige  or  small  extent,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  proprietor. 

—  The  outlook  of  a  lawn  should  be  well 
considered ;  for,  however  pleasant  one's  own 
grounds  may  be,  their  charm  will  be  height- 
ened by  glimpses  of  the  world  beyond.  Bat 
beautiful  scenery — hill,  wood,  stream,  and 
purple  mountains — ^becomes  still  more  beau- 
tiful if  it  bears  some  marks  of  relation  to 
man.  The  landscape  artist,  while  giving  us 
a  view  of  nature  in  her  wildness,  knows 
that  he  adds  a  higher  expression  to  his  can- 
vass if  he  gives  it  also  some  token  of  human 
life,  such  as  the  smoke  curling  up  from  a 
distant  cottage,  or  a  sail  upon  a  sheet  of 
water,  a  church  spire  rising  above  the  woods. 

Let  the  rural  improver  bear  this  in  mind. 
While  "  planting  out "  offensive  objects,  he 
should  be  careful  not  to  hide  all  the  living 
scenes  in  his  landscape.  So,  too,  if  one 
builds  his  house  upon  a  wooded  site,  where 
the  improvements  are  to  be  made  as  much 
with  the  axe  as  the  spade,  let  him  open 
vistas  so  as  to  bring  in  those  objects  which 
address  the  heart's  finer  sentiments,  and  so 
associate  nature  with  humanity. 

And  here  let  us  digress  a  little  to  say  we 
see  one  reason  why  the  purchaser  of  a  "  fin- 
ished" place  often  feels  little  interest  in  it 
at  first,  but  generally  finds  that  interest 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  He  must 
needs  do  something  to  the  place,  must  think 
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about  it,  dream  about  it,  work  upon  it,  al- 
ter it,  add  to  it,  and  in  TariouB  ways  mingle 
his  own  personality  with  it,  before  bia  af- 
fections will  twine  about  it,  and  be  will 
really  love  it  an  bis  own  home.  This  brings 
in  the  human  element,  adds  fragrance  to  the 
flowers,  grace  and  majesty  to  the  trees,  and 
sweetness  to  the  rery  soil. 

—  FinaUy— if  the  writer  of  these  "  hints'' 
is  not  assuming  too  much  authority — let 
him  caution  small  planters  against  cUtetnpt- 
ing  too  much.  Landscape  gardening  in  a 
door-yard  often  verges  upon  the  ridiculous. 
The  proprietor,  having  read  the  standard 
authors,  or  visited  a  few  large  country  res- 
idences, is  seized  with  the  rural  fever,  and 
determines  to  try  his  hand  at  improving  his 
own  place.  He  forthwith  draws  up  a  plan, 
with  its  winding  walks  and  roads,  its  sum- 
mer-houses, pines,  oaks,  magnolias,  flower- 
patches,  and  what  not.  Large  packages  of 
trees  and  shrubs  and  vines  are  ordered  from 
the  nursery,  and  groups  and  masses  and 
screens  are  set  out  ail  in  a  grand  way.  The 
work  looks  very  fine  to  the  owner ;  but  to 
any  disceming  eye  that  stops  to  forecast 
the  future,  the  little  plat  looks  crowded 
and  overburdened  before  it  is  half  planted. 
A  few  years  roll  by,  and  how  does  the  place 
look  to  everybody  ?  It  is  one  great  confused 
mass  of  foliage,  the  trees  overgrowing  each 
other,  and  killing  out  the  grass  and  shrubs 
beneath.  Even  the  planter  himself  is  dis- 
satisfied, and  wishes  he  had  never  meddled 
with  landscape  gardening. 

The  obvious  lesson  from  cases  like  this  is 
that  in  small  places  only  a  few  trees  should 
be  planted.    These  should  be  set  along  the 


bouadaries,  near  the  gates,  and  at  wide  ia- 
tervals  over  the  surfiM*e.  Calculate  tbeir 
spread  for  twenty  years  or  more  to  come, 
and  plant  aooordingly.  It  is  often  said,  we 
are  aware,  that  tj^ees  may  be  set  close  to- 
gether at  first  for  immediate  ^ect,  witii 
the  design  of  removing  a  portion  of  them 
when  they  become  crowded.  This  is  all 
very  well  if  that  intentimi  is  fiuthfully  car 
ried  out ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  not.  The 
owner  dislikes  to  out  down  the  trees  which 
he  has  planted,  or  he  neglects  to  do  so  un- 
til they  have  grown  up  tall  and  gaunt,  like 
those  of  a  forest.  If  a  man  plants  trees 
close  together,  for  immediate  eflfect,  intend- 
ing to  take  out  a  part  of  them  inafev 
years,  the  only  safe  way  is  for  him  to  bind 
himself  to  his  neighbors  to  forieit  a  lar^ 
sum  of  money  or  to  be  sent  to  the  Insane 
Asylum  in  case  he  neglects  to  do  it ! 

In  place  of  numerous  large  trees  in  smaU 
grounds,  how  much  better  to  plant,  in  part, 
with  low  trees  and  shrubs.  The  number 
and  variety  of  these  last  is  greater  than 
many  suppose;  and  hardly  less  artistic 
skill  can  be  shown  in  their  arrangement 
than  in  the  disposition  of  trees.  The  effect, 
too,  in  its  way,  is  equally  pleasing.  They 
can  be  set  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawn, 
or  be  grouped  in  masses  of  varied  outline, 
•height  and  color. 

But  whatever  be  tho  mode  adopted  of 
planting  small  grounds,  let  not  the  work 
be  overdone.  A  smooth  carpet  of  grasa,  a 
few  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  a  knot  or  two 
of  flowers,  and  all  in  high  keeping,  will 
commend  th^nselves  to  every  eye. 


COOL  TREATMENT  OF  ORCmDS. 


BT  £DWARD  S.  aAMD,  JR. 


Within  the  last  ^wo  years  an  entire 
change  in  the  culture  of  orchids  has  been 
advocated,  and  in  some  instances  carried  into 
practice  in  England,  and  with  no  inconsid- 
erable degree  of  success. 

This  new  mode  of  culture,  known  as  the 


"  cool  treatment,"  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  to 
all  the  theories  of  orchid  culture.  The  pro- 
position on  which  it  is  based  is  that  orchid 
houses  have  always  been  kept  too  hot,  and 
the  plants  grown  on  a  high  pressure  sys- 
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tern ;  that  the  nuuntenanoe  of  sQch  a  tem- 
penture  is  not  only  rery  expensiTe,  as  all 
eiperience  has  shown,  bat  positively  in- 
joriooB  to  the  plant,  cansing  an  exhaustion 
of  the  vital  functions.  The  conclusion  drawn 
is  that  any  one  baring  a  heated  grapery 
where  the  temperatore  is  never  allowed  to 
&]!  below  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  may 
^rtm  most  of  the  orchids  now  in  cultiva- 
tion in  great  perfection,  and  withal  ripen 
his  grapes  quite  as  well  as  when  the  house 
WIS  exclusively  devoted  to  them. 

Xow,  if  this  can  be  done,  and  it  has  in 
some  cases  been  successfully  accomplished, 
the  culture  of  orchids  becomes  easy,  and 
moch  of  the  expense,  which  has  deterred  so 
miny  from  attempting  it  is  saved.     The 
experience  of  florists  and  horticulturists 
hitherto  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to 
grow  grapes  and  flowers  successfully  in  the 
•Mne  house ;  in  other  words,  a  grapery  and 
greeo-honse  cannot  be  combined.    But  if 
oar  forcing  houses  can  be  adorned  with  the 
gorgeous,  fragrant  and  curious  flowers  of 
orchids  (than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful    and  remarkable    in   the  floral 
world),  the  discoyery  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Talne  to  the  florist  and  amateur.    We  pro- 
pose to  condense  from  the  latest  English 
pablications  the  experience  of  those  who 
hsTe  put  the  new  theory  into  practice,  feel- 
ing that  if  further  trial  proves  the  discovery 
to  be  of  general  adaptation,  its  value  can 
bardly  be  estimated.    But  first  let  us  state 
that,  while  experience  has  shown  that  this 
mode  of  culture  succeeds  with  most  orchids, 
it  does  not  suit  the  nature  of  those  species 
which  come  from  the  hot  damp  jungles  of 
the  Eastern  continent;  but  is  more  espe- 
cUIl  J  adapted  to  South  American  and  Mexi- 
cui  spedes,  particularly  those  which  are  na- 
tives of  the  great  Andean  range,  where 
in  fikct  the  largest  part  of  South  American 
orchids  occur. 

We  learn  from  Humboldt  that  although 
orchids  are  scattered  throughout  every  part 
of  the  torrid  zone,  from  the  level  of  the  sea 
t**  the  height  of  ten  or  eleven  thousand 
feet,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the 


number  of  species,  the  coloring  of  their 
blossoms,  delicious  fragrance,  rich  foliage, 
and  profusion  of  bloom,  none  can  be  com- 
pared to  those  that  inhabit  the  Andes  of 
Mexico,  New  Granada,  Quito  and  Peru, 
where  the  shade  is  moist  and  the  breezes 
mild,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year, 
at  an  elevation  of  between  forty-eight  thou- 
sand and  sixty-six  thousand  feet,  is  from 
sixty-four  to  sixty-nine  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
In  fact,  these  most  beautiful  of  plants,  like 
those  most  beautiild  of  birds,  the  humming- 
birds, seem  to  cling  with  a  marvellous  par- 
tiality to  the  vast  Andean  chun  which 
stretches  from  the  frontiers  of  Mexico  to 
the  confines  of  Peru.  These  mountains  are, 
geologically  speaking,  of  recent  date ;  the 
orchids  therefore  that  inhabit  them  must 
likewise  be  comparatively  recent:  indeed, 
no  fossil  orchid  has  ever  been  discovered ; 
although  ferns,  with  which  in  these  days 
orchids  are  invariably  associated,  have  been 
found  in  countiess  myriads  in  the  paloeozoic 
strata. 

About  ten  years  since,  continued  fidlure 
in  the  cultivation  of  many  New  Grenadian 
and  Peruvian  orchids  led  to  the  suspicion 
that  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  culture 
were  fundamentally  wrong;  and  experi- 
ments were  tried  in  varying  the  tempera- 
ture, which  met  with  partial  success.  The 
fault  still  was  that  too  much  heat  was  giv- 
en, and  often  too  littie  moisture;  con- 
sequently the  finest  species  dwindled  day 
by  day,  flowering  poorly,  if  at  all,  and  final- 
ly were  lost  to  cultivation. 

It  was  on  the  collection  of  Linden  that  the 
first  decided  move  was  made  towards  cool 
treatment,  and  the  first  dedded  triumph 
achieved ;  acd  there  It  was  that  the  rare 
and  beautiful  Odontogloesums  figured  in 
'*  Pescatoria''  fiowered  for  the  first  time  in 
cultivation. 

In  growing  plants  under  the  "  cool  treat- 
ment,"  the  house  should  be  low  and  small, 
and  should  be  either  a  "  lean  to  "  facing  the 
north,  or  a  well-shaded  "span  roof."  The 
temperature  should  be  as  equable  as  circum* 
stances  will  permit,  that  is  to  say,  during 
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the  daj  time  in  winter  it  should  not  fall 
below  sixty  degrees,  while  during  the  day 
time  in  summer  the  less  it  rises  above  seven- 
ty degrees  the  better. 

In  the  night,  of  course,  the  temperature 
will  Ml  considerably,  and  even  if  it  sink 
below  fifty  degrees  no  harm  will  be  done ; 
many  of  the  finest  Odontogloesums  thriv- 
ing at  a  minimum  temperature  of  thirty- 
five  degrees. 

Experience  has  showi)  that  the  East 
Indian  house,  or  a  temperature  averaging 
from  a  winter  minimum  of  sixty  degrees  to 
a  summer  maximum  of  ninety-five  degrees, 
is  not  the  temperature  suited  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  single  known  example  of  Odon- 
toglossum  or  Lycaste.  A  Cattleya  house, 
ranging  from  a  minimum  of  fifty-five  degrees 
to  a  maximum  of  eighty-five  degrees,  is  not 
exactly  suited  to  either  of  the  genera  nam- 
ed, though  such  species  as  Odontogloaaum 
grande^  BieUmenH  and  NAuUmim  will  live 
and  remain  tolerably  healthy  under  such  a 
temperature,  if  accompanied  with  a  proper 
degree  of  moisture.  In  fact,  for  such  a  col- 
lection and  for  such  rare  and  valuable  plants 
as  Epidendrwn  viteUinum^  Lycastea  of  all  spe- 
cies, Lelia  cinnabarrina^  anceps  and  flava^ 
Cattleya  Skinnerii  and  cUrina,  Trichopilicu 
and  Jnguloas  of  all  sorts,  and  many  plants 
of  kindred  nature,  a  minimum  of  forty-three 
degrees  and  a  maximum  of  seventy  to  seven- 
ty-five degrees  during  the  heat  of  summer 
are  of  all  temperatures  best  suited  to  the 
plants.  Lower  than  forty  degrees  (except 
in  a  collection  composed  entirely  of  OdorUo- 
glo89um  PwxUorei^  cardatum^  membranaoeum^ 
^renbergii^  and  Cervantesiiy  which  will  bear 
thirty-five  degrees),  it  had  better  never  be, 
even  in  very  cold  weather ;  and  some  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  during 
that  time  in  a  medium  state  of  moisture. 

Higher  than  fifty  degrees  at  night  during 
the  dead  of  winter  is  not  a  good  practice, 
although  the  temperature  may  be  allowed 
to  rise  thus  high  during  the  day  before 
giving  air.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  of  great 
importance  during  summer  and  autumn  to 
consolidate  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  encourage 
free  flowering. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  carried  out 
in  practice  that  in  order  to  prmnotethe 
health  of  the  plants,  the  temperature  in 
doors  must  rise  and  fall  with  the  outrdoor 
air.  A  good  proportion  is  from  five  to  eight 
degrees  during  the  night,  and  from  eight  to 
twelve  degrees  during  the  day. 

The  plants  themselves  may  be  grown 
either  on  blocks  or  in  pots,  the  Odontoglo»- 
sums  always  preferring  the  latter,  and  £pi- 
dendrums  the  former.  The  general  direc- 
tions for  potting  given  in  a  former  artide 
apply  perfectly  to  these  plants.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  they  all  delight  to  grow  in  good 
rich  fibry  matter,  such  as  is  to  be  had  in 
swamps  and  peat  meadows,  where  v^etable 
fibre  laigely  predominates.  As  many  of  the 
particles  of  earthy  matter  as  can  be  easily 
got  rid  of  should  be  separated  from  the 
turves  by  beating.  If  there  is  any  indina- 
tion  to  soddenness  or  a  disposition  of  any 
kind  to  obstruct  through  aeration,  a  good 
quantity  of  sphagnum  moss  should  be  in- 
troduced, whidi  counteracts  any  bad  effects 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  im- 
poverishing the  semi-terrestrial  species,  and 
often  cow  or  horse  droppings  well  dried 
may  be  added  to  the  potting  material  with 
beneficial  results. 

No  Odontoglossum,  Lycaste,  Lelia,  or  Tri- 
chopilea,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  allow- 
ed to  get  dry  at  the  roots. 

Nothing  cripples  their  power  of  action  so 
much  as  drought,  and  it  sometimes  requires 
months  or  even  years  for  a  plant  to  recover 
from  a  single  ^'diying  off.''  It  most  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these  plants 
have  watery  bulbs,  and  make  several 
growths  in  a  year  (such  are  OdmUoghuvm 
Pescatorei^  crispum^  odoraiun  and  gloriomm); 
and  if  the  bulbs  are  once  allowed  to  dry  up 
and  shrivel,  they  seldom  recover  their 
former  vigor. 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
induce  floral  development,  to  check  the 
luxuriance  of  particular  species  which  show 
little  disposition  to  flower  annually  unless 
thus  wrought  upon  by  the  hands  of  the 
cultivator;  but  there  is  a  particular  time 
when  such  treatment  is  requisite  (and  each 
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pliDt  most  make  its  own  rale),  and  its 
duration  must  not  be  extended  for  too  long 
a  period. 

During  the  growing  season  no  cessation 
of  rigor  must  be  encouraged;  ample  sup- 
plies of  water,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the 
atmosphere,  are  what  the  nature  of  the 
plant  demands.  If  the  potting  material  be 
of  the  right  kind,  so  porous  as  to  allow  air 
to  pass  freely,  and  so  fibrous  as  not  to  be- 
come sodden,  water  may  be  given  once  a 
daf  without  injury. 

To  promote  a  moist  atmosphere,  the 
shelres  of  the  orchid  house  may  be  strewn 
with  wet  moss,  from  which  the  eyaporation 
is  highly  benefldal. 

Insects  should  be  kept  under  by  the 
means  giren  in  former  articles.  We  must, 
however,  remember  i^%t  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco are  injurious  to  many  of  the  Odonto- 
glots  and  other  cool  orchids,  causing  them 
^  she<]  their  leaves ;  apd,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  miaoellaneous  collection  of  orchids  requires 
to  be  fumigated  with  great  care  and  judg- 
ment. 

We  hare  said  that  experience  has  latter- 
ly tended  to  show  that  orchids  associate  ad- 
mirably with  Tines,  and  that  they  may  be 
"iiccesf (nlly  flowered  and  a  crop  of  grapes 
^•e  px)wn  in  the  same  house.  If  we  con- 
sider the  range  of  temperature  we  have 
pTen  above  for  the  regulation  of  a  cool  or- 
M  house,  we  see  it  accords  well  with  that 
squired  in  a  forcing  grapery. 

Experiments  in  England  have  shown  that 
there  are  but  few  orchids  which  cannot  be 
•ijltirated  under  vines,  and  that  many  of 
'le  East^Indian  species,  which  have  always 
*^n  held  in  the  greatest  heat,  will  do  well 
^der  this  Hffime, 
There  are,  however,  some  species,  mostly 
*und  in  the  genera  Yanda,  JSrides  and 
*hala*iiopsis,  which  cannot  be  thus  grown, 
bf'ugh  these  in  summer  will  succeed  in  a 
rapery.  This  experiment  is  certainly  worth 
T^ng  in  this  country.  Its  success  is,  of 
•ytw,  questionable,  for  the  intensity  and 
^rre  of  our  summer  sun  is  so  much  greater 
ian  in  Enghuid,  that  what  may  be  a  suc- 


cess in  one  country  may  prove  a  disastrous 
fiulure  in  the  other;  and  the  shade  neces- 
sary for  the  plants  might  bo  too  groat  for 
the  grapes. 

There  is  another  advantage  resulting  fVom 
the  discovery  of  the  cool  treatment  system. 
It  is  not  impracticable  to  grow  orchids  in 
cities  where  only  a  very  small  space  can  be 
given :  the  house  must  be  small,  and  the 
temperature  need  not  be  high. 

Both  these  conditions  could  be  realized 
with  but  little  trouble  and  expense.  An 
attic  room  or  a  shady  unsightly  yard  could, 
with  a  very  slight  outlay,  bo  converted  in- 
to a  miniature  orchid  house,  and  the  mag- 
nificent Andean  orchids,  together  with  the 
hardier  ferns  and  lycopods,  grown  with  very 
little  trouble. 

In  London  and  other  European  cities, 
this  has  been  successAiUy  done,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  success  should  not  reward 
experiments  of  this  kind  in  our  own  large 
cities. 

Some  orchids  have  been  successfully 
grown  in  the  house  as  parlor  plants,  and 
Odontogloasum  grande  has  even  been  bloomed 
in  England  in  the  open  air;  but  we  are  not 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  "parlor  gardening'' 
with  orchids,  the  result  of  all  experiments 
showing  that  the  only  plant  very  success- 
fully grown  in  the  house  was  LycaaU  Skm- 
fimi,  which  roots  more  freely  in  peat  than 
any  other  orchid. 

It  only  remains  to  give  a  list  of  those 
orchids  which  experience  has  shown  thrive 
remarkably  in  a  cool  house. 

First^  all  the  Odontoolossums  from  New 
Granada  for  the  coolest  house,  those  from 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  thriving  with  a 
little  more  heat,  but  doing  well  in  a  house 
where  the  temperature  is  regulated  as  we 
have  before  prescribed. 

The  Indian  Ccxlogtnes,  particularly  the 
deciduous  tribe  of  Pleiones,  which  need 
plenty  of  water  while  growing,  and  which 
when  well  grown  flower  as  freely  as  a  pot 
of  crocus. 

Ltcastes  in  all  the  species,  but  partic- 
ularly Skinnerii,  cruenta  and  aromatica. 
Max  ILL  ARIA  venu8ta» 
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Epiochdhum  oMnnmUaewm^  vUdUnum^  mar 
CTOchilum  and  cinnaharrimtm, 

Avovi^A  Clotomiy  Ruckerii  and  vmifiofo. 

Barkbria  Skinnerii  and  9peetabUi$m 

DcNDROBiOM  ipecionm, 

Phajus  albu$  and  ffrandifoliu$, 

Gtpripeoium  canuUUum^  and  most  other 
•pedes. 

Uropbdium  Lmdemi, 

D18A  grandijlora. 

There  are  many  other  orchids  which  grow 
and  flower  better  with  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat,  and  which  do  well  in  a  cool  house 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year :  such 
are  Lelioi^  SophronUU  and  many  others. 


This  system  of  culture  is  as  yet  in  its 
in&ncy,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
Airther  experiments  will  prove  that  orchid 
culture,  now  confined  to  a  few,  may  before 
many  years  be  within  reach  of  the  manes, 
and  the  rich  flowers  of  the  Lelias,  Odonto> 
glossums  and  Cattleyas,  the  fragrant  Uoe- 
soms  of  the  .^Srides,  Dendrobiums  ind 
Stanhopeas,  and  the  curious  blooms  of  the 
Gatesetums  and  Goryanthes,  be  as  well 
known  at  our  horticultural  exhibitions  is 
the  ever  fitTorite  roses,  lilies  and  yiolets. 

Glen  Ridgty  June,  1865. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  ROSE— Gontinubd. 
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Clmbing  and  PWar  Bam. 


Whbn  roses  are  truned  to  coyer  walls, 
trellises,  arches  or  pillars,  the  main  stems 
are  encouraged  to  a  strong  growth.  These 
form  the  permanent  wood,  while  the  side- 
shoots,  more  or  less  pruned  back,  furnish 
the  flowers.  For  arbors,  walls,  or  very 
tall  pillars,  the  strongest  growers  are  most 
suitable,  such  as  the  Prairie,  Boursault  and 
Ayrshire  roses.  Enrich  the  soil  strongly, 
and  dig  deep  and  widely.  Ghoose  a  healthy 
young  rose,  and  in  planting,  cut  off  all  the 
stoma  close  to  the  earth.  During  the  sea- 
son it  will  make  a  number  of  strong  young 
shoots.  In  the  following  spring  cut  out 
half  of  them,  leaving  the  strongest,  which 
are  to  be  secured  against  the  wall,  or  over 
the  arbor,  diverging  like  a  fan,  or  otherwise, 
as  fancy  may  suggest.  The  subsequent 
pruning  is  designed  chiefly  to  regulato  the 
growth  of  the  rose,  encouraging  the  pro- 
gress of  the  long  leading  shoots  until  they 
have  reached  the  required  height,  and  re- 
moving side-shoots  where  they  are  too 
thick.  Where  a  vacant  space  occurs  a 
strong  neighboring  shoot  may  be  pruned 
back  in  spring  to  a  single  eye.    This  will 


stimulate  it  to  a  vigorous  growth,  producing 
a  stem  which  will  serve  to  fill  the  gap.  Of 
the  young  shoots,  which,  more  or  less,  will 
rise  every  season  from  the  root,  the  greater 
part  should  be  cut  away,  reserving  two  or 
three  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  original 
stems,  when  these  become  weak  by  age. 
When  these  climbing  roses  are  used  for 
pillars,  they  may  either  be  trained  verti- 
cally, or  wound  in  a  spiral  form  around  the 
supporting  column. 

Roses  of  more  moderate  growth  are  often 
trained  to  poles  or  small  pillars,  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  high.  Some  of  the  Hybrid 
Ghina  roses  are,  as  before  mentioned,  well 
adapted  to  this  use,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  Moss  roses,  such  as  Princm 
Adelaide^  may  be  so  trained.  Where  a  pole 
is  used  two  stems  are  sufficient.  These 
should  be  examined  and  cut  back  to  the 
first  strong  and  plump  bud,  removing  the 
weaker  buds  always  found  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  stem.  Then  let  the  stems  so 
pruned  lie  flat  on  the  earth  till  the  buds 
break  into  leaf,  after  which  they  are  to  be 
tied  to  the  pole.    If  they  were  tied  up  im- 
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mediately,  the  sajk,  obeying  its  natand  ten- 
dency, would  flow  upward,  expanding  the 
highest  bud,  and  leaying  many  of  those 
below  dormant,  so  that  a  portion  of  the 
stem  would  be  bare.  (The  same  course  of 
proceeding  may  be  followed  with  equal  ad- 
vftotage  in  the  case  of  wall  and  trellis  roses). 
The  highest  bud  now  throws  up  a  strong 
Jesdiag  shoot,  while  the  stem  below  be- 
comes famished  with  an  abundance  of  small 
Btde-shoots.  In  the  following  spring  the 
lesding  shoot  is  to  be  pruned  back  to  the 
first  strong  bud,  and  the  treatment  <^  the 
prerioQsyear  repeated.  By  pursuing  this 
process,  the  pillar  may,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  be  enveloped  fW)m  the  ground 
to  the  summit  with  a  mass  of  leaves  and 
blossoms. 

These,  and  all  other  rose  pruning  opera- 
tions are,  in  the  northern  States,  best 
effected  in  March,  or  the  end  of  February, 
nnoe  roses  pruned  in  Autumn  are  apt  to  be 
sefereiy  injured  and  sometimes  killed  by 
the  severity  of  our  winters. 

SCBSJCQUENT   CULTUR£. 

Nothing  is  more  beneficial  to  roses  than 
ft  irequent  digging  and  stirring  of  the  soil 
arouod  them.  The  surface  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  hard,  but  should  be  kept 
light  and  porous  by  hoeing  or  forking 
^veral  times  in  the  course  of  the  season. 
A  rearly  application  of  manure  wiU%e  of 
great  advantage.  It  may  be  applied  in  the 
Aatumn  or  in  the  Spring,  and  forked  in 
around  the  plants.  Cultivators  who  wish 
to  obtun  the  finest  possible  blooms,  some- 
times apply  liquid  manure  early  in  the 
Summer,  immediately  after  the  flower-buds 
are  formed.  This  penetrates  at  once  to  the 
roots  and  takes  immediate  effect  on  the 
growing  bad. 

AN   KXPSBJMBIIT   IN  ROSS  OROWIXO. 

The  amatenr'  may  perhaps  draw  some 
Qsefttl  hints  from  an  experiment  made  by 
the  writer  m  eultivating  roses,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  best  possible  individual 
flowers.  A  piece  of  land  about  sixty  feet 
long    by   forty   wide   was     "trenched" 


throughout,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and 
ahalf^  and  enriched  with  three  layers  of 
manure.  The  first  was  placed  at  eighteen 
inches  from  the  surface;  the  second  at 
about  nine  inches,  and  the  third  was  spread 
on  the  surface  itself,  and  afterwards  dug  in. 
The  virgin  soil  was  a  dense  yellow  loam  of 
considerable  depth ;  and  by  the  operation 
of  '^  trenching,''  it  was  thoroughly  mixed 
uid  incorporated  with  the  black  surface 
soil.  Being  too  stiff  and  heavy,  a  large 
quantity  of  sandy  i*oad  scrapings  was  laid 
on  with  the  surface-dressing  of  manure. — 
When  the  ground  was  prepared  the  roses 
were  planted  in  rows.  They  consisted  of 
Hardy  June,  Moss,  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Bour- 
bon, and  a  few  of  the  more  hardy  Noisette 
roses.  They  were  planted  early  in  Spring, 
and  cut  back  at  the  same  time  dose  to  the 
ground.  Many  of  the  Perpetuals  and  Bour- 
bons fiowered  the  first  season,  and  all  grew 
with  a  remarkable  vigor.  In  November, 
just  before  the  ground  fh>ze,  a  spadesman, 
working  backward,  midway  between  the 
rows,  dug  a  trench  of  the  depth  and  width 
of  his  spade,  throwing  the  earth  in  a  ridge 
upon  the  roots  of  the  roses  as  he  proceeded. 
This  answered  a  double  purpose.  The  ridge 
of  earth  protected  the  roots  and  several 
inches  of  the  stems,  while  the  trench  acted 
as  a  drain.  In  the  Spring,  the  earth  of  the 
ridge  was  drawn  back  into  the  trench  with 
a  hoe,  and  the  roses  pruned  with  great 
severity,  somo  of  the  weak-growing  Perpet- 
uals and  Mosses  being  cut  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  weak  and 
sickly  stems  removed  altogether.  The 
whole  ground  was  then  forked  over.  The 
bloom  was  abundant  and  the  flowers  of 
uncommon  size  and  symmetry.  Had  the 
pruning  been  less  severe  the  mass  of  bloom 
would  have  been  greater,  but  the  individ- 
ual flowers  by  no  means  of  so  good  quality. 

STANOARO  ROSES. 

Of  budded  roses  we  shall  speak  hereafter, 
in  treating  of  propagation.  There  is  one 
kind,  however,  which  it  will  be  well  to  no- 
tice here.  In  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent it  is  a  common  practice  to  bud  roses 
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an  tall  stems  or  stmndardsof  the  Dog  Rose, 
or  other  strong  stock,  somettmes  at  a  height 
of  fire  feet  or  more  from  the  gronnd.  The 
head  of  bloom  thns  produced  has  a  rwy 
striking  efiect,  especiallj  when  the  budded 
rose  is  of  a  variety  with  long  slender  shoots, 
adapted  to  form  what  is  called  a  *^  weeper." 

In  France,  standard  roses  are  frequently 
planted  near  together  in  circular  oroyal 
beds,  the  tallest  stems  being  in  the  centre, 
and  the  rest  diminishing  in  regular  grada- 
tion to  the  edge  of  the  bed  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  dwarf  roses.  Thus  a  momd 
or  hill  of  bloom  is  produced  with  a  very 
striking  and  beautiful  effect. 

Unfortunately,  the  severe  cold  and  sud- 
den changes  of  the  northern  States,  and 
especially  of  New  England,  aro  very  un- 
favorable to  standard  roras.  The  hot  sun 
scorohes  and  dries  the  tall  bare  stem,  and 
the  sharp  cold  of  winter  frequently  kills, 
and  in  almost  every  case  greatly  injures  the 
budded  rose  at  the  top.  It  is  only  by  using 
great  and  very  troublesome  precaution  that 
standards  can  here  be  kept  in  a  thriving 
condition.  This  may  be  done  most  effect- 
ually by  cutting  or  loosening  the  roots  on 
one  side,  laying  the  rose  flat  on  the  ground 
and  covering  it  during  winter  under  a  ridge 
of  earth.  Some  protection  of  the  stem  from 
the  hot  sun  of  July  and  August  can  hardly 
be  dispensed  with. 

With  regard  to  the  mounds  of  standard 
roses  first  mentioned,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  attempt  them  hero ;  but  a  very 
good  substitute  is  within  our  reach.  By 
choosing  roses  with  a  view  to  their  differont 
d^rees  of  vigor,  planting  the  tall  and  ro 
bust  kinds  in  the  middle,  and  those  of  more 
moderate  growth  in  regular  gradation 
around  them,  we  may  imitate  the  French 
mounds  without  the  necessity  of  employing 
standards.  Of  course  it  will  require  time 
and  also  judicious  pruning  to  perfect  such 
a  bed  of  roses ;  but  when  this  is  done  it 
will  be  both  a  beautiful  and  permanent  or- 
nament of  the  lawn  or  garden. 

ENEMIES  or  THE   ROSE. 

A  good  soil,  a  good  situation,  free  ur  and 


fiill  sun,  joined  with  good  manuring,  good 
pruning  and  good  subsequent  culture  will 
prevent  more  diseases  than  the  most  skilfoi 
practioner  would  ever  be  able  to  cure.^ 
There  are  certain  diseases,  however,  to 
which  roses  under  the  best  circumstances 
are  more  or  less  liable.  Of  these  the  most 
common,  and  perhaps  the  worst  is  the  mil- 
dew. It  consists  in  the  formation  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  a  sort  of  minute  fongos, 
sometimes  presenting  the  appearmnoe  ofs 
white  frost.  Though  often  thought  to  be 
the  result  of  dampness,  it  frequently  ap- 
pears in  the  driest  weather.  Many  of  the 
Bourbon  roses,  and  those  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  nearest  akin  to  the  Bourbons, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  it  In  the  green- 
house the  best  remedy  is  sulphur,  melted 
and  evaporated  at  a  heat  not  high  enou^  to 
cause  it  to  bum.  In  the  open  bat  the  floor 
of  sulphur  may  be  sifted  over  tho  diseased 
plants. 

The  worst  enemies  of  the  rose  belong  to 
the  insect  world.  Of  these  there  are  four, 
which  in  this  part  of  the  country  cause  far 
more  mischief  than  all  the  rest  combined. 
The  first  is  the  aphis  or  green  fly ;  the  sec- 
ond  is  the  rose-slog  or  larva  of  the  saw-fly; 
the  third  is  the  leaf-hopper,  sometimes 
called  the  thrip,  and  fourth  is  the  small 
beetle,  popularly  called  the  rose-bug.  The 
first  three  are  vulnerable,  and  can  be  got 
rid  of  by  using  the  right  means.  The  slug 
is  a  small  green  semi-transparent  grub, 
which  appears  on  the  leaves  of  the  rose 
about  the  middle  of  June,  eats  away  their 
vital  part,  and  leaves  nothing  but  a  brown 
skeleton,  till  at  length  the  whole  bush 
looks  as  if^bumed.  The  aphis  clings  to  the 
ends  of  young  shoots  and  sucks  out  their 
sap.  It  Lb  prolific  beyond  belief,  and  a 
single  one  will  soon  increase  to  thousands. 
Both  are  quickly  killed  by  a  solution  of 
whale-oil,  soap,  or  a  stroi^  decoction  of 
tobacco,  which  should  be  applied  with  a 
syringe  in  the  morning  or  evening,  as  the 
application  of  any  liquid  to  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  under  the  hot  sun  is  always  injunous. 
The  same  remedy  will  kill  the  ieaf-hojqier. 
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v&idi  \mB%  moch  more  .agile  tloui  the 
otlwn,  is  best  assailed  on  a  cold  day  when 
its  actiritj  is  to  some  degFee  chilled  out  of 
it  Both  rides  of  the  leayee  should  be  sjr- 
iflged,  aad  the  plant  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  soap  or  tobaooo  water.  Two 
thofOQgh  and  well-timed  applications  will 
suffice  to  destroy  the  years'  crop  of  slugs. 

The  it»e-bag  is  endowed  with  a  constitu- 
tion which  defies  tobacco  and  soap,  and 


though  innumerable  remedies  have  been 
proposed,  we  know  no  better  plan  than  to 
pick  them  off  the  bushes  by  hand,  or, 
watching  a  time  when  they  are  chilled  with 
cold  to  shake  them  off  upon  a  cloth  laid  on 
the  ground  beneath.  In  either  case  sure 
work  should  be  nuide  of  them  by  scalding 
or  crushing  them  to  death.  Fortunately 
they  are  not  very  troublesome  in  most 
localities. 


NOTES  ON  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 


CUIIOBirm  OF  HOnTICULTUR£. 

A  good  record,  bnt  I  fear  giving  too 
iiiTonble  a  yiew  of  the  profits  ^  fruit 
growing. 

We  must  recollect  that  all  hare  not 
Philadelphia  or  New  York  markets,  in 
which  to  sell ;  and  again,  we  must  recollect 
that  prices  of  fruits  for  the  past  two  years 
ud  now,  hare  like  many  other  things,  felt 
the  influence  of  an  expansive  currency. 

Gnpes,  to  command  a  dollar  per  pound, 
nnstbe  grown  with  no  little  expense  of 
time,  talent  and  outlay  of  structure. — 
Pcan,  to  command  a  shilling  a  piece  even 
in  New  York  market,  must  have  the  inferior 
i^ocs  carefully  thinned  ou{  from  the  tree, 
ic;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
«heneyer,  and  by  whom,  and  in  what  man- 
ner fruit  growing  has  been  made  profitable, 
(he  stme  may  be  continued,  and  with  a 
r«>«onible  probability  of  an  increase.  In 
BAny  sections,  onr  Delaware,  Lydia,  and 
Catawba  grapes  can  be  grown  at  a  net 
profit  of  over  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre, 
t  six  cents  per  pound,  while  peaches,  ap- 
-«$  and  pears  will  pay  a  like  sum  when 
he  trees  are  in  full  maturity. 

FLOWERS   IN   MASSES. 

A  capital  article,  bnt  the  instruction  for 
reparation  of  a  flower  bed,  etc.,  is  perhaps 

Uttle  of  the  old  grape  school  order,  i.  e. 
in  ezcaTatkm  of  three  to  four  feet  deep." 


The  writer  has  planted  some  twenty  years, 
and  finds  on  clay  soil  especially,  that  beds 
dug  and  prepared  below  the  depth  of  the 
surrounding  soil,  do  no  better,  if  quite  as 
well,  as  when  kept  a  little  aboTe. 

The  taking  up,  digging,  and  replanting  of 
all  roses,  etc.,  should  be  done  every  year, 
and  the  forking  over  of  bulb  ground,  we 
prefer  to  do  in  the  fiill  rather  than  the 
spring,  then  cover  with  a  light  mulch,  and 
in  spring  rake  off.    Both  ways  are  good. 

GRAPE  CITTTINGS   FROM  HISTORY. 

I  hope  the  writer  will  not  be  disappointed ' 
in  his  new  and  superior  grape,  but  I  beg  of 
him  not  to  puff  it  and  have  an  auction  sale 
until  it  has  been  fruited  in  more  than  one 
locality. 

The  introducer  of  a  new  fruii  should  strive 
at  something  more  than  the  making  the 
most  money  of  it.  It  might  have  been  ad- 
ded in  **  Curiosities  of  Horticulture,"  that 
no  one  who  has  ever  introduced  a  fruit, 
showing  as  a  leading  object  gain,  has  kept 
a  reputation  for  character  as  a  Horticul- 
turist. It  is  the  poorest  of  all  professions 
to  dissemble  in. 

By  the  by,  let  us  ask  Mr.  Husmann  to  tell 
us  a  little  about  Rulander  and  some  other 
of  the  grapes  grown  and  little  known.  He 
knows  all  about  them,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
let  his  modesty  keep  that  knowledge 
entirely  to  himself. 
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OHKKN-BOUBS  FSEH8. 

Don't  know  much  about  them,  but  I  do 
know  some,  and  want  to  know  more  about 
our  bardy  ferns ;  for  in  fitting  up  rockwork, 
there  is  no  plant  that  comes  in  more  beau- 
tifully than  they  when  a  right  exposure 
can  be  had. 

HINTS   AND  QUERIES. 

"  Trouble,  trouble,  boil  and  bubble."— 
Well,  my  friend,  "never  say  die."  Try 
transplanting  your  English  gooseberries 
every  fall,  digging  the  soil  over,  and  we 
think  you  will  get  fair  fniit.  By  so  doing 
we  have  succeeded  for  years;  yet  one  swal- 
low does  not  make  a  summer,  nor  one  man's 
practice  make  correct  principles  in  Horti- 
culture. 

Others  may  think  differently,  but  we 
should  have  no  confidence  in  Kilmarnock 
willow  enduring  the  winters  where  the 
common  weeping  failed,  nor  have  we  any 
confidence  that  Catalpa  will  endure  any 
very  extreme  of  temperature  in  winter, 
even  if  planted  in  sand. 

FOREIGN   TRAVEL. 

He  who  loves  to  look  on  a  beautifiil 
beach,  may  see  as  elegant  specimens  as  ever 
were  grown,  out  of  Cincinnati  on  one  of  the 
cross  roads  leading  to  Clifton;  and  for 
Spanish  and  French  Marron  Chestnuts,  per- 
haps no  better  specimens  are  found  than  in 
New  Jersey,  at  Burlington,  Ac. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  do  not  study  the 


beautiful  in  tree.  Most  of  us  foiget  tint 
we  have  two  eyes  and  only  one  mouth,  aad 
so  forgetting,  too  often  plant  a  irait  tree 
where  an  Elm,  Beech,  etc.,  would,  in  a  few 
years,  contribute  most  to  our  actual  enjoy- 
ment and  comfort. 

BVCKTHORH  VS.   HONET   L0CI7ST. 

Let  me  add,  that  twenty-one  yean  dnoe, 
I  planted  a  Honey  Locust  hedge,  and  it  is 
yet  in  existence.  It  has  been  plashed  and 
trimmed;  is  now  about  seven  feet  high;  is 
a  good  barrier,  but  entirely  devoid  of 
beauty,  as  compared  with  one  of  Buck- 
4honi  planted  some  six  years  afterwards. 

OUR   METHOD. 

So  much  is  being  now  said  of  Orape  cal- 
ture,  that  it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  re- 
mark on  '*  our  method."  I  wiU  only  ask  if 
eicperience  has  taught  that  early  in  Jum  re- 
moving the  secondary  shoots  from  the  doable 
bud,  and  a  judicious  pindUng^  &c^  \s  prac- 
tically productive  of  the  best  efifects. 

FORESTS   AND   FOREST   TREES. 

Like  all  of  the  C.  N.  B.  articles  well  con- 
sidered, and  as  he  says,  one  example  in  a 
neighborhood  will,  in  a  few  years  induce 
extensive  copjrings. 

All  cannot  or  will  not  read  the  article^ 
but  those  who  have  should  see  to  it,  that 
its  seed  be  sown  on  good  ground,  and  when 
planting  season  again  comes  let  its  groirth 

be  apparent. 

Kevbek. 


UPON  RAISING  HYBRID  AND  SEEDLING  GRAPES. 


BT  GEO.  W.   CAMPBELL,   DELAWARE,   OHIO. 


The  remarks  of  Mr.  Meirick,  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Horticulturist,  induce  me 
to  offer  a  few  items  of  my  experience,  as  I 
have  been  experimenting  in  the  way  of 
"  raising  seedlings  "  for  some  seven  or  eight 
years  past.  I  have  not  raised  a  very  large 
number,  for  I  have  never  planted  large 
quantities  of  seed  promiscuously  and  indis- 
criminately.   The  seed  that  I  have  planted 


have  cither  been  selected  from  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  best  varieties  of  grapes,  or 
from  those  which  have  been  hybridized  or 
crossed  with  varieties  having  qualities 
which  I  desired  to  perpetuate.  When  1 
commenced  these  operations,  the  Delaware 
and  Logan  grapes  were  ragarded  as  among 
the  most  valuable,  and  I  planted  seed  from 
the  Delaware,  and  made  an  artificial  cross 
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betireen  the  two,  using  the  Logan  as  the 
pistillate,  and  the  Delaware  as  the  stami- 
nate  parent    I  placed  the  seed  in  small 
Tills,  as  they  were  saved,  keeping  each  kind 
labeled  and  separate.    On  the  approach  of 
▼inter,  I  pat  the  seed  into  clean,  sifted 
nnd  in  small  pots,  and  buried  it  a  few, 
inches  under  the  ground,  where  it  would  be 
sabjected  to  the  action  of  frost.     About  the 
first  of  March,  seed  thus  treated  were  taken 
up  ind  planted  in  moderately  rich  compost 
in  thumb  pots;   one  seed  in  a  pot,  and 
placed  npon  a  propagating  bed.  About  two- 
thirds  would  yegetate  within  four  weeks. 
Some  earlier,  but  those  that  came  up  later 
were  usually  weak  and  imperfect,  and  ap- 
pirently  of  no  use.    The  plants  from  simple 
seedlings  usually  have  a  strong  resemblance 
in  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  to  the  parent. 
Those  from  hybrids  and  crosses  sometimes 
resemble  one,  and  sometimes    the  other 
parent ;  and  again  exhibit  very  distinctly 
mixed  characteristics  of  both.    I  will  here 
remark  that  I  use  the  term  "  cross  "  to  in- 
dicate a  seedling  from  the  union  of  two 
native  yarieties,  and  "  hybrid,"  when  from 
8  foreign  and  native.     The  main   object 
which  I  have  had  in  view  in  my  experi- 
ments, was  if  possible  to  unite  the  qualities 
of  the  finest    foreign  yarieties  with  the 
hardiness  of  our  best  natives.    Secondarily, 
improvement  of  native  varieties.    To  this 
end  I  made  crosses  between  Delaware  and 
Logan,  Catawba  and  Logan,  Delaware  and 
Concord,  Delaware  and  Union  Village ;  also 
hybrids  between  Black  Portugal  and  Dela- 
ware,   Black    Hambui^h    and    Delaware, 
Grizzly  Frontignan  and  Delaware,  Rogers* 
Hybrid,  No.  4  and  Delaware,  White  Fron- 
tignan and  Taylor,  Cbasselas  Fontainbleau 
and  Taylor,  Cbasselas  Musque  and  Concord, 
and  many  others.    I  have  seedlings  of  all 
the  above  named  growing ;  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  them  have  not  yet  borne  fnut ;  and 
of  those  that  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
number  promising  any  valuable  results  is 
rery  small.    We  have  grapes  enough  of 
merely  tolerable  quality  already ;    and  I 
perceive  no  benefit  to  the  public  in  multi- 


plying this  chiss.  But  if  a  Delaware  of  in- 
creased size  of  bunch  and  berry,  with  also 
somewhat  stronger  growth  could  be  pro- 
duced, all  would  recognize  its  value  at  once. 
Or  if  a  Catawba  could  be  produced,  ripen- 
ing early  in  September,  its  worth  could 
hardly  be  estimated.  As  much  might  be 
said  of  a  hybrid,  with  the  quality  and  flavor 
of  the  Frontignans,  or  Hamburghs,  if  united 
with  the  hardiness  and  earliness  of  the 
Concord.  I  am  laboring  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
ducing some  such  result,  but  I  cannot  ex- 
press much  confidence  of  over  reaching  it. 
Certain  I  am,  that  I  have  not  done  so  yet. 
Of  the  Delaware  seedlings,  none  are  equal 
to  their  parent  in  their  present  stage  of  de- 
velopment, though  one  or  two  white  ones 
may  be  worth  perpetuating  on  account  of 
their  color. 

Of  the  crosses  of  Delaware  and  Logan, 
but  one  so  far  seenos  worthy  of  any  atten- 
tion. This  one  has  many  good  qualities, 
being  perfectly  hardy,  with  thick,  strong 
healthy  foliage,  very  productive,  having 
usually  four  bunches  on  each  fruit  stalk ; 
bunches  rather  large,  compact;  berries 
black,  oval,  and  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween Delaware  and  Logan,  ripening  about 
the  first  of  September.  The  quality,  ap- 
parently a  perfect  .mixture  of  the  two 
varieties — an  improvement  upon  the  Logan, 
but  inferior  to  Delaware. 

Of  the  Catawba  and  Logan  cross  some 
two  or  three  may  be  regarded  about  as 
promising  as  the  one  above  mentioned, 
rfpening  also  early  in  September.  They 
have  borne  fruit  two  years,  and  if  they  ob- 
serve the  usual  law  of  improvement  as  they 
become  more  fully  developed  by  age,  may 
be  of  some  value.  While  I  believe  it  is 
usttal  for  grape  seedlings  to  improve  for  a 
series  of  years  after  they  come  into  bearing, 
I  have  reason  to  doubt  its  being  universal ; 
for  some  Delaware  seedlings,  and  I  think 
some  others  have  developed  the  wrong  vay, 
having  been  better  in  their  first  bearing 
than  ever  since. 

As  to  the  hybrids  with  foreign  yarieties, 
though  but  few  have  borne,  I  have  nothing 
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veiy  encouraging  to  report  Sereral  of 
them  hare  botne  fruits-bat  none  hare  yet 
met  mj  expectations  or  wishes. 

Of  hybrids,  as  well  as  seedlings,  a  large 
number  prove  weak,  unhealthy,  tender,  and 
subject  to  mildew.  All  such  are  unworthy 
of  any  attention,  for  in  seedlings  such  de- 
fects appear  radical,  and  no  treatment  that 
I  have  been  able  to  give  has  ever  removed 


la  planting  seed,  I  have  never  used  any 
more  than  two  years  old,  but  have  found 
these  to  give  nearly  ss  well  as  the  first 
year.  They  were  kept,  however,  during 
the  first  year  in  corked  vials,  and  not  sub- 
jeoted  to  ireexing  till  the  second  year. 


In  addition  to  those  above  named,  I  hare 
re-hybridixed  several  of  Ifr.  Rogers'  Hy- 
brids with  Black  Hambuii^,  and  other 
foreign  grapes, — ^but  I  believe  none  of  the 
seedlings  from  these  have  been  able  to  en- 
dure the  Winters,  and  have  died  out  the 
first  winter  they  were  left  exposed. 

I  might  mention  many  other  particulan 
ss  to  the  efifect  of  hybridixing  upon  the 
foliage  and  habits  of  growth  of  our  native 
varieties,  but  will  not  at  this  time  further 
tax  your  patience,  or  that  of  your  read^i. 
I  may,  perhaps  resume  the  subject  here- 
after, as  further  fuets  present  themselves. 

IMaware^  Okio^  May  10, 1865. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  THE  WREN. 

BT  O.  P«   DI80SWAT. 


**  They  lutTe  no  team,  end  have  no  plonch  \ 
They  neither  reap,  nor  aowi  nor  till, 
Tet  Ood  in  hearen  flsedi  them  etill.* 


I  LOVK  the  Wrens.  Birds,  from  the 
earliest  times,  have  excited  the  attention 
and  the  admiration  of  man, — a  thousand 
familiar  songiB  and  rhymes  greet  them  along 
their  paths,  as  they  pass  by  us  on  their 
airy  journeys.  Spring,  now  so  traoscendently 
beautiAil,  would  be  mournful  without  birds, 
like  winter,  is  more  desolate  and  gloomy 
by  their  departure. 

The  Wren  is  an  active,  lively,  familiar 
little  bird,  and  shares  with  the  Robin,  es- 
pecially the  afifections  of  the  country  peo- 
ple. Its  flight  is  direct,  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  feeding  piincipally  upon  insects,  and 
occasionally  seeds  and  fruits.  In  the  qisring 
and  summer  time,  the  male  sings  a  very 
sweet  song,  exceedingly  loud  and  rich,  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  the  smallness  of 
the  pipe  producing  the  cheerful  notes. 

The  flight  of  a  bird  truly  seems  super- 
natural, and  this  wonderful  power  by  which 
the  birds  are  lifted  beyond  the  sphere  of 
every  day  life  attracts  us  most.    But  song 


is  the  bird^s  mystery  \  and  we  can  hardly 
fancy  to  ourselves  the  free  rovers  of  the  air 
not  endured  with  some  force.  The  dumb 
bird,  LB  to  me,  as  it  were,  a  lonesome  sight. 
What  a  world  of  tones  between  the  hoarse 
cawings  of  the  black  Raven,  and  the  en- 
chanting song  of  the  Nightingale, — the 
shrill  cry  of  the  Osprey,  aa  he  swoops  upon 
his  doomed  prey,  and  the  cooings  of  the 
Turtle  Dove !  How  manifold,  too,  are  the 
accents  of  a  single  bird^s  voice!  Now 
altered  quickly,  now  soft  and  Icmg  drawn 
out;  then  fine  and  sharp,  with  sudden 
stops.  Thus  it  has  the  power  alike  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  content,  love,  or  of 
sorrow  and  jealously;  in  short,  of  every  joy 
and  every  grief. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  delight, 
which  the  earliest  greetings  of  the  Lark 
awaken  within  our  boscMus,  with  the  coming 
spring  ?  That  refreshing  feeling  pervading 
the  heart,  when,  after  cheerless  wlnteiy 
days  and  nights,  the  first  sunbeams  arouse 
this  active  race  to  new  songs. 

It  is  clear,  the  birds  give  a  melodious 
voice  to  the  fidr  face  of  nature,  and  along 
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with  it,  that  indescribftble  charm,  which 
ittture^s  beaatiful  works  can  exercise  over 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  Wrens  are  very  fiuniliar,  seeking  to 
be  near  the  habitations  of  men,  although 
thej  do  not  exhibit  the  same  confidence  as 
the  Robin,  generally  concealing  themselves 
Tery  quickly  when  too  closely  approached. 
Wrens  pair  about  the  middle  of  the  spring, 
and  early  in  April,  begin  to  construct  their 
nests.  These  they  place  principally  in  holes 
ind  creyioes  of  walls,  banks  or  trees ;  on 
th&tcfaed  roofe,  and  among  climbing  plants. 
They  are  lined  with  feathers,  and  contain 
frma  7  to  12  eggs,  and  haye  two  broods 
&  season.  It  is  calculated  that  these  little 
beings  bring  food  to  their  young,  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  seyenty-eight  times 
in  a  day,  with  some  insect  every  visit ! 

Our  American  House  Wren  is  migratory, 
coming  from  the  south  early  in  May,  and 
builds  its  nest  at  times  in  the  wooden  cor- 
nices, under  the  eaves,  and  always  in  the 
littJe  houses  prepared  for  them.  We  are 
▼ny  careful  to  provide  these  welcome  an- 
nual risitors,  every  variety  of  accommoda- 
tion in  the  way  of  wreneriee.  We  some- 
times imagine,  they  are  so  well  pleased 
with  them,  as  to  return  to  the  same  rural 
dwelling,  among  our  honey  suckles  or  run- 
ning roees  they  occupied  the  previous 
season.  We  repair  these  bbd  cottages 
f^^abalj  every  spring,  carefully  as  we  do 
onr  own  nirml  abode.  But  take  a  peep  in- 
side of  them ;  who  can  help  admiring  the 
internal  domestic  arrangements,  composed 
cf  so  many  diflferent  materials,  and  arranged 
with  such  aoarked  skill  and  labor. 

The  greatest  wonder  is,  that  the  whole  is 
^e  withoat  any  other  toots  except  a  little 
b««k  and  two  very  small  feet. 

Man  can  erect  magnificent  edifices  accor- 
^ng  to  the  roles  of  art,  and  it  is  no  won 
<i«r,  for  reason  guides  his  hands.  But  who 
bas  Uogfat  tho  Wren  that  she  is  to  lay 
CTKs,  and  must  have  a  nest  for  this  purpose  7 
Wlu),  that  it  must  not  be  too  large  or  too 
nnall  for  her  rising  fionilyl    Who  teaches 


her  the  exact  time,  so  that  she  never  lays 
her  eggs  before  her  nest  is  finished'^  All 
that  has  been  said  in  answer  to  such  ques- 
tions, is  unsatisfactory  to  us,  and  does  not 
account  for  these  mysteries,  wonderful  as 
INSTINCT  is.  Let  us  not  be  contented  with 
a  solution  from  this  mysterious  source. — 
Instinct  should  be  only  the  first  step  to 
more  exalted  and  sublime  meditations. 
We  cannot  properly  say  that  ncUure  teaches 
the  birds  this  art,  for  if  you  separate  nature 
from  its  Great  Author,  it  becomes  a  word 
without  meaning.  Rather  should  we  glo- 
rify God,  the  wise  Creator,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  He  alone  gives  wisdom,  skill  and 
industry,  even  to  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
We  all  remember  our  nursery  rhyme : 

"  How  doth  the  Uttle  buy  bee, 
JmpKorB  esfoh  ■Uning  hour/* 

And  we  can,  yri th  great  propriety,  adopt 
the  sentiment  to  the  Wren. 

How  doth  the  little  boey  Wren, 
Improve  each  shining  hour? 

For  a  more  industrious  small  bird  we  do 
not  know.  It  is  constantly  on  the  wing,  or 
busily  engaged  in  finding  insect  food,  as  it 
hops  fipom  twig  to  twig.  The  Wren  wiU 
ridily  repay  you  rents  for  his  houses,  in 
the  destruction  of  myriads  of  larve  and 
insects,  colonies  on  your  vines  and  fruit 
trees,  unseen  by  you,  but  plain  to  his 
bright,  piercing  eyesight.  We  often  watch 
his  rapid  motions  with  his  useful  bill,  while 
engaged  in  this  good  work,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  beguiles  the  hour  with  a  cheerful 
song.  He  is  a  great  songster,  in  his  line, 
pouring  forth  his  cheerful  notes  early  and 
late,  raining  or  shining.  While  I  write,  an 
easterly  storm  is  raging,  but  my  welcome, 
cheerful  kitty  Wren,  every  now  and  then 
pours  forth  his  joyful  spring  notes,  near 
where  he  and  his  lady  love  are  evidently 
preparing  for  house  keeping. 

We  love  the  Wren,  and  advise  all  to 
give  him  a  pleasant  home. 

The  Clove,  S.  I.,  May,  1865. 
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EVERGREENS. 


BT   I.    H.,   LONG   ISLAND. 


How  often  are  we  reminded  of  the  nn- 
certaintj  of  teireslrial  things.  Aboat  the 
first  of  Spring  we  took  a  walk  among  some 
new  varieties  of  evergreens,  and  were  de- 
lighted with  the  fresh  green  of  their  appear- 
ance. They  looked  very  promising,  in  fact 
all  we  could  wish. 

The  next  day  was  unusually  warm,  the 
thermometer  ranged  about  80^  in  the  after- 
noon. In  a  day  or  two  we  again  looked  at 
our  evergreens, — ^what  a  change !  The 
pretty  green  was  turned  to  a  dingy  brown, 
and  all  the  outside  of  the  trees  were 
scorched. 

We  have  had  much  cold  weather  this 
winter,  and  but  little  snow  here,  so  it  was 
not  the  snow  or  the  cold,  for  they  had 
passed  through  a  temperature  of  10^  below 
zero  unhurt.  What  then  was  the  cause  of 
the  browning  of  trees  that  came  from  the 
western  coast  of  America^the  Thujopsis 
borealis,  Lawson^s  Cypress,  Ac.  ?  Last  year 
the  Cryptomeria  Japonica  were  all  killed 
after  a  hot  day  in  March,  so  were  a  few 
others  injured.  We  think  that  the  roots 
had  not  begun  to  draw  up  the  moisture 
fVom  the  soil  to  compensate  for  the  evapo- 
ration caused  by  an  unusual  warm  day,  and 
they  were  scorched  as  if  placed  in  an  oven. 

We  know  they  withstand  the  hottest 
days  of  summer  without  injury,  for  the  res- 
inous sap  diluted  by  the  moisture  drawn  by 
the  roots  from  the  soil,  supplies  all  the  de- 
mands of  evaporation  upon  it.  But  when 
exposed  to  such  sudden  elevations  of  tem- 
perature in  the  latter  part  of  winter  or 
early  in  spring,  before  the  sap  is  in  active 
circulation  it  must  bum.  Box  and  other 
evergreens  on  the  north  side  of  the  house, 
or  other  cool  sheltered  places  was  unhurt. 
We  think  the  cold  or  the  freezing  of  last 
winter,  or  any  winter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Excessive  cold  kills  the  fruit  buds 
and  tender  deciduous  trees  and  plants,  but 
we  think  not  the  evergreens.    It  is  the 


heat  and  not  the  cold,  and  then  only  by 
great  and  sudden  changes. 

When  the  trees  are  small  a  slight  protec- 
tion firom  the  sun's  rays  will  suffice,  but  we 
believe  our  old  well  tried  friends,  the  Pina, 
Hemlocks,  Norway  and  White  Spruce, 
American  and  Siberian  Arborvit»,  among 
larger  trees,  and  the  Swedish  Juniper, 
Erect  Yew,  and  a  few  others,  perhaps  will 
give  the  best  satisfaction.  If  we  plant  good 
specimens  of  the  older  kinds,  take  good 
care  of  them  and  give  them  the  needful 
training  they  are  beautiful  enough  for  any 
one.  Too  few  attend  to  the  training  of 
their  evergreens  after  they  are  planted.  In 
selecting  evergreens,  the  oftener  they  bave 
been  transplanted  the  better  roots  they 
will  have,  and  the  [more  oompact  will  be 
their  growth — a  very  essential  condition. 
We  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  top  of  a 
tree,  for  if  wrong  it  can  be  righted  by  cut- 
ting back  and  training ;  but  if  deficient  or 
wanting  in  the  lower  branches,  and  the 
upper  branches  extend  beyond,  nothing  but 
severe  trimming  and  some  yean  retarding 
will  bring  it  to  a  proper  shape. 

If  a  pine  grows  long  and  Bfondling  cut  of 
the  leader  on  the  top,  and  the  leaden  oo 
the  first  and  second  tier  of  nde  brancbes. 
Select  one  of  the  branches  that  can  be  best 
spared  and  tie  to  the  stump  of  the  upright 
shoot.  Nipping  out  the  central  bud  when 
two  or  three  inches  long  will  answer  to 
make  the  tree  bushy.  Spmoe  and  Firs  will 
form  leaders  for  themselves,  and  iftbe 
leader  shoots  up  too  long,  or  the  ui^rside 
branches  extend  out  too  far,  so  as  to  oTer- 
top  the  lowest  ones  which  they  should 
never  do,  cut  the  limbs  back  the  same  tf 
we  would  for  a  fruit  tree  or  flowering  abrub, 
Spruces,  Hemlocks  and  Arbor  Yities  can  be 
trained  singly  by  the  use  of  the  sheaw,  as 
we  want  them,  or  in  the  form  of  hedges  u 
easily  as  deciduous  trees  or  bushes. 
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LETTER  TO  MY  COUSIN  SELINA. 


Dm  Cousin 'ScLiNA : 

I  remember  my  promise,  when  I  left  oar 
home  away  up  countiy,  to  write  you  from 
the  dty  daring  my  visit,  and  give  you 
sketches  of  some  things  which  should  seem 
most  note-worthy,  and  most  likely  to  in- 
terest you.  I  have  TLsited  the  great  libraries 
of  the  great  metropolis — the  Astor,  the  So- 
ciety, the  Historical,  and  the  Mercantile — 
and  bewildered  myself  among  the  multitude 
of  books,  yery  many  of  which  are  strange 
to  me,  eren  in  name.  I  have  lounged  in  and 
out  at  Schaus',  Goupil's,  and  the  Old  Dtks- 
seldorf,  and  enjoyed,  with  a  new  and  in- 
tense delight,  their  exhibitions  of  art  I 
hare,  for  several  days,  been  one  in  the 
crowd  at  the  Fortieth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  in  their 
new  and  unique  building,  now  first  occupied. 
I  have  foregathered  there,  not  in  person, 
bat  as  they  have  expressed  themselves  on 
canvass  and  in  color,  with  Bierstadt  and 
Church  and  Durand  and  Huntington  and 
Kensett  and  Weir,  and  with  a  score  of  other 
snd  younger  artists,  until  I  seemed  almost 
willing  to  forget  the  fair  face  and  aspects  of 
nature  in  my  admiration  of  art,  and  for  the 
moment  felt  that  my  heart  would  never 
sgain  leap  up  when  I  got  back  into  the  still 
snd  solitary  country,  and  beheld  the  rain- 
how  in  the  sky.  In  all  this,  as  you  may 
readily  understand,  I  have  literally  reveled. 
The  only  material  drawback  to  me,  who 
have  lived  all  my  life,  as  far  as  bodily  con- 
ditions are  concerned,  in  the  secluded  coun- 
try, and  viaited  galleries  and  libraries  only 
in  iancy  or  in  dreams,  has  been  that  my 
mind  has  been  overcrowded  with  objects 
hr  thoQght  and  admiration;  my  inspira- 
tions have  been  perplexed  and  my  sensa- 
tions confoanded  by  the  embarreu  dta  ri- 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  undertake  now 
anj  description  of  these  objects  of  interest 
which  I  have  named.  I  have  made,  indeed, 
tome  memoranda,  and  arranged  as  well  as 


I  can  the  order  of  things  in  my  memory, 
not  forgetting,  as  you  gave  me  charge,  my 
regular  records  in  my  diary,  so  that,  when 
I  return  to  the  country,  I  shall  be  able, 
perhaps,  to  afford  you  some  entertainment 
and  pleasure  with  my  recollections  of  what 
I  have  seen  and  enjoyed. 

However,  yesterday  I  thought  again  of 
the  '^  rainbow,"  and  of  the  green  and  beau- 
tiful country,  the  fresh  air,  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  the  song  of  birds,  and  I  resolved 
to  spend  the  day  in  the  Central  Park.  It 
was  not  my  first  visit  to  those  delectable 
grounds,  and  I  am  the  better  able,  there- 
fore, to  undertake  to  sketch  for  you  some 
of  their  principal  charms ;  and,  as  the  wea- 
ther to-day  is  too  unpropitious  for  outdoor 
explorations,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  you 
some  account  of  what  is  to  be  seen  there. 
I  send  you,  however,  no  minute  description 
or  statistics,  because  I  am  sure  you  have 
not  forgotten  the  pleasant  papers  on  the 
Park  which  we  read  together  in  the  last 
year's  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist. 

You  are  aware,  doubtless,  that  the  Park 
contains  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  one  fifth  of  which  is  water  surface, 
lakes  and  ponds  and  pools.  The  total  cost 
of  the  land  and  construction,  to  this  date, 
is  about  nine  millions  of  dollars. 

These  magnificent  grounds  are  open  to 
the  public,  and  the  people  are  allowed  free 
access  at  all  times.  They  are  visited  daily 
not  only  by  the  wealthy  classes  who  can 
drive  or  ride,  but  by  many  thousands  of 
those  whose  lot  is  cast  amid  tho  toil  and 
tunnoil  of  the  great  city,  who  have  thus 
the  privilege  of  refreshing  their  eyes  and 
senses  with  the  floral  and  other  treasures 
on  which  so  much  cost  and  care  have  been 
expended.  These  grounds,  you  understand, 
are  quite  extensive ;  and  nature  has  given 
them  such  diversity,  and  art  has  varied 
them  with  such  beautiful  slopes  and  soft 
lawns,  and  planted  them  with  such  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  as  to  render 
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them  wonderfully  attractive  to  every  lover 
of  the  beautiful.  I  cannot  tell  yon  now 
whose  was  the  brain  to  plan,  whose  was  the 
experience  to  carry  out  the  plans,  whose 
was  the  fostering  care  that  crowned  those 
plans  with  such  complete  success.  Several 
sttperintendents  and  architects  and  eminent 
landscape  gardeners  have  been  employed; 
but  there  is  an  evident  unity  of  design  and 
plan  which  indicate  that  the  cultivated  taste 
and  artistic  eye  for  pleasing  combinations 
of  forms  and  judicious  distribution  of  colors, 
and  a  true  judgment  in  grouping  and  sym- 
metry, have  not  been  wanting.  Woods, 
lakes,  pools,  fountains,  clumps  of  trees, 
single  trees,  masses  of  shrubs,  all  have  been 
duly  arranged,  and  as  it  were  made  to  fall 
into  their  respective  positions  in  the  land- 
BCKpe;  and  no  slight  experience  or  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  harmonies  of  forms 
and  colors  could  lay  out  a  thousand  acres 
of  undulating  park,  so  that  the  wood  and 
water  should  be  made  to  assume  their  most 
picturesque  forms,  and  a  million  bright  blos- 
soms of  every  hue  be  gathered  into  their 
proper  places.  All  this  seems  to  have  been 
provided  for  and  duly  regarded,  so  as  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  ground ;  and  the  result  is  a  triumph  of 
landscape  gardening,  creditable  alike  to  the 
fine  taste  and  the  practical  skill  of  those 
who  have  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
Park.  And  thanks  to  the  large  munificence 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  these  beauties  are 
freely  accessible  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  industrious  classes,  whose  long  days  of 
toil  amid  brick  and  smoke  and  steam  make 
a  visit  to  the  fresh  loveliness  of  the  country 
a  healthful  medicine  to  mind  and  body. 

As  we  stroll  through  these  grounds,  and 
gaze  upon  the  many  flower-beds,  each  for 
the  most  part  filled  with  but  one  particular 
kind  of  flowering  plant  or  shrub,  but  all 
one  blaze  of  beauty;  as  we  admire  the 
bordere,  composed  of  lines  of  flowers,  crim- 
son, orange,  blue,  white,  purple  and  scariet, 
all  in  their  proper  season  and  place ;  as  we 
feast  our  eyes  upon  these  glowing  colors 
and  rich  masses  of  green  shrubs,  and  spaces 


of  smooth  turf,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  expenditure  of  these  milliom 
has  been  both  wise  and  beneficent. 

I  cannot  go  into  much  detail  as  respects 
the  variety  and  richness  of  this  ooUectioa 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  plants ;  but  I  must 
mention  that  there  are  valuable  spedmens 
of  the  Pine  tribe,  some  of  which  have  been 
procured  with  considerable  cost.  Among 
the  thirty  specimens  of  the  Pine,  we  find 
here  the  Pinus  macroearpa^  and  severil 
others  whose  luAUat  is  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  P.  Montezum89,  Ayacahuite, 
Banksiana,  Excelsa,  Insignis,  &c  But  I 
am  going  more  into  detail  than  I  purposed. 
I  must  leave  description,  and  anticipate  im- 
provements of  which  there  are  no  special 
indications  as  yet,  but  which  undoubtedly 
are  embraced  in  the  plans  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 

Gowper  say^,  ^  Who  loves  a  garden  loves 
a  green-house  too  " ;  and  it  is  to  the  green- 
houses and  conservatories  which  are  yet  to 
be  added  to  the  Park  that  a  large  degree  of 
interest  will  be  due.  Certainly  to  one  who, 
on  a  lovely  summer's  day,  looks  upon  the 
Central  Parkas  it  is,  upon  the  flower-knots, 
each  filled  with  its  own  peculiar  color,  and 
scattered  like  rainbow  drops  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  velvet  lawn;  to  one  who  ob- 
servantly rambles  through  such  grounds, 
drinking  in  deep  draughts  of  delight  at  every 
step,  as  the  varied  beauties  of  the  spot  pass 
before  him — ^its  pools,  and  lakes,  and  foun- 
tains, and  cascades,  its  ravines,  and  caves, 
and  rocks,  its  architectural  structures  and 
statuary,  its  clumps  of  fine  growing  trees, 
its  plantations  of  rare  and  beautiful  ever- 
greens, its  thickets  of  rhododendrcms  and 
azaleas,  its  undulating  borders  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  all  its  thousand  tnumpbs 
of  nature  and  art,  combined  and  hamsMMiized 
— there  might  seem  to  be  small  need  of  any 
thing  more.  It  may  well  be  iMtmounoed 
perfect  in  its  present  state.  Any  seeming 
deficiency  will  be  amply  remedied  bj  the 
natural  growth;  and  when  these  trans- 
planted trees  shall  crown  themselves  with 
a  half  or  a  quarter  century's  increase,  the 
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?uk  will  bo  the  rMlintion  of  a  terrestruil 
Puidise. 

Bot,  0  Messrs.  Comiiiiflsioners  of  the  Gen- 
tnl  Ptik — ^I  sboald  si^,  if  I  were  writing 
to  them,  instead  of  my  sweet  cousin  Selina 
—0  give  us,  the  public,  green-houses  and 
oooserratories  too !  Cousin,  let  us  step  into 
thia  great  Conservatory,  crammed  with 
bloom,  with  climbing  plants  wreathed 
around  its  pillars  and  girders,  and  swing- 
ing their  festoons  on  high;  the  orange-house, 
vith  its  living  bridal  bouquets  and  golden 
globes;  the  g^reen-houses  with  their  roses, 
ind  heaths,  and  begoniaSi  and  gloxinias, 
ind  ctmellias,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
floral  attractions ;  the  vineries,  and  pine- 
ries, and  peacheries,  and  orchard  houses, 
rich  with  luscious  fruit;  and  the  stoves, 
hot  and  damp,  and  overpoweringly  fragrant 


with  the  odor  of  Cape  Jasmine  and  deli- 
cate exotics,  with  fiury-lUce  ferns,  and  rare 
lyeopodiums,  with  water-lilies  and  other 
aquaria  floating  in  their  hot  tankti,  with 
dwaif  trees,  and  tussock  grasses,  and  prick- 
ly cactuses,  and  strange  orchids,  with  their 
curious  blossoms  like  winged  birds,  butter- 
flies, snd  insects.  Ah,  what  a  woi4d  of 
marvel  and  beauty  is  here ! 

But  the  rain  is  over,  and  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing out  brightly  and  warmly  in  the  western 
heavens.  An  engagement  to  dine  and  sle^ 
with  my  Westdiester  cousins  compels  me 
to  dose  my  letter  to  my  consin  in  the  hr- 
away  homestead.  With  love  to  uncle  and 
aunt  and  cousin  Washington,  I  am,  as  afore- 
time, 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

Reuben. 
Nsw  Tors,  June  9, 1865. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 

To  GoNTRiBUToas  AND  Othbhs. — Addrcss  all  Communications,  for  the  Editorial  and 
paWishing  departments,  to  Geo.  B.  &  P.  W.  Woodward,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


Cletslamd,  Ohio,  6th  Ju»e,  1865. 

It's  dangerous  writing  yo«,  Messrs. Wood- 
vird,  for  you  havo  a  queer  way  of  printing 
one's  scribblings ;  and  the  flrst  one  knows 
ot  his  hasty  remarks  is  that  it  has  been 
printed,  and  then  somebody  has  been  drawn 
<mt  into  the  writing  of  a  long  actide,  ko. 
Well,  never  mind.  If  they  all  tell  as  much 
^f  plain  troth  as  our  fKend  Husmann  did 
About  grape  growing,  or  rather  about  pre- 
paration of  ground,  why,  let  them  write. 

I  have  mislaid  my  oof^  of  the  Horti- 
crLTvaisT  for  May,  or  I  would  touch  upon 
in  item  or  two  in  that  article;  but  I  here 
give  Husmann,  and  all  otiier  good  grape  men, 
notice  that  I  am  going  to  speak  out  some 
day ;  and  as  I  see  somebody  out  West  wants 
to  liaow  what  I  think  about  locations  and 
floilB  for  grapes,  yon  aiay  tell  him  I'll  write. 


But  I  now  say  that,  while  the  grape  can  be 
made  to  grow  and  Aruit  almost  anywhere 
and  in  almost  any  soil,  it  is  not  every  soil 
and  location  that  will  prove  profitable  as 
vineyard.  I  will  say  one  other  thing  also 
now,  viz.,  that  expensive  trellises  of  posts 
and  slats,  with  wires  running  up  and  down 
across  the  slats,  and  training  grapes  there- 
on, may  do  for  fancy  gard^i  culture,  but 
will  not  answer  for  vineyard,  both  by  rea- 
son of  expense  and  the  actual  labor  of  ty- 
ing and  pruning.  By-the-by,  every  man,  it 
is  said,  is  good  for  something;  so,  in  our 
grape  meetings,  it  is  said  I  am  good  to  draw 
other  people  out,  by  question  or  assertion, 
and  now  I  want  to  know  who,  among  your 
readers,  has  ever  tried  tying  the  ends  of 
long  canes  of  the  grape  together,  giving 
each  vine  two  canes  of  six  feet  eaoh,  placing 
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one  stake  at  the  Tine  for  new  wood  to  be 
tied  to,  and  one  stake  half  way  between 
each  vine  to  support  the  tie  of  the  two  con- 
necting canes  that  are  to  Ihiit 

And  again,  who  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing an  apparent  barren  Tine  into  fruiting 
by  cutting  in  of  its  roots  and  pruning  it 
back  just  after  the  first  leaves  haTe  formed? 

Early  Purple  Guigne  Cherry  and  some 
others  are  now  ripe  and  fine ;  but  most  of 
the  Tarieties,  as  Elton,  Downton,  Bigarreau, 
Ac.,  were  materially  injured  by  a  late  froet. 

For  three  grood  dierriee  take  Early 
Purple  Guigne,  Rockport  and  Red  Jacket ; 
and  for  prairie  or  other  Tery  rich  soils,  let 
them  be  worked  on  MoreUo  stocks. 

Strawberries  are  showing  fine ;  but  if  the 
weather  keeps  hot  and  dry  as  for  the  past 
week,  they  will  not  last  long. 

By  the  way,  how  is  it  that  all  my  Rus- 
selFs  Prolific  and  Buflalo,  show  strictly  pis- 
tillate flowers  ?  I  am  sure  I  read  that  they 
were  termed  perfect. 

Again,  will  some  one  tell  how  to  pick  out 
the  plants  or  fruit  of  the  two  named  sorts 
aboTe,  one  from  the  other  ?  I  suppose  there 
is  a  difierence,  because  honorable  men  haTe 
said  so,  but  I  can't  see  it. 

Pears  are  showing  fine,  and  if  nothing 
happens  I  hope  to  send  you  fruit  of  a  new 
Tery  early  sort,  a  seedling  neTer  yet*  let  out. 
I  would  say  it  is  "  excellent,^'  but  that 
word  is  attached  to  nearly  every  pear  in 
nursery  catalogues.  However,  will  taste 
them,  and  then  coin  a  word  perhaps. 

Apples  only  small  crop. 

Yours,        F.  R.  Elliott. 

Meuks.  Editors: 

I  have  been  sadly  disappointed  with  my 
bed  of  RusselPs  strawberry  this  season. 
Having  been  repeatedly  assured  that  they 
were  self  fertilizing,  I  planted  them  in  my 
garden  at  a  distance  from  other  Tarieties, 
wishing  to  keep  them  unmixed.  They 
flowered  abundantly,  but  did  not  set  the 
fruit.  The  flower  I  examined  carefully, 
but  I  could  not  detect,  CTen  with  a  mag- 
nifier, the  capntla  «to«Mfiw,  which  they  are 


sud  to  poasess.  The  anther  Is  so  exceed- 
ingly minute  that  it  requires  aome  fiudi 
to  discoTer  it;  and  I  pronounce  it  "verj 
uncertain."  Were  the  plants  genuine? 
Yes,  for,  alter  the  bed  above  described  wis 
planted,  I  had  fifteen  or  twenty  plants  left, 
which  I  set  on  a  border  separated  bj  a 
garden  path  from  Wilson's,  Albany;  and 
these  few  plants  are  Russell's  Proli  fie,  bea^ 
ing  in  quantity  either  Wilson's  or  the  fiu* 
famed  Agriculturist.  My  advice  is  to  place 
a  staminate  among  the  Russell,  to  entitle  it 
to  its  adjective  prUiJle, 

Hardpan^  June  15M,  1865. 

PaiNCc's  NuRSBRT  FoR  Sale. — We  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Messrs.  Prince  &  Co.,  of  Flush- 
ing, who  offer  for  sale  their  old  and  well 
known  Nursery.  Flushing  is  one  of  the 
immediate  suburbs  of  New  York,  easilj 
reached  at  all  hours,  by  boat  and  tiaiD,  and 
is  an  attractive  and  convenient  locality  to 
live  in. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  Tidnitj  of 
New  York  has  never  had  anything  like  an 
adequate  advantage  in  local  Nurseries;  ther 
are  few  and  fitr  between,  and  owing  to 
small  competition,  their  proprietors  have 
become  men  of  solid  and  substantial  wealth. 
So  fine  a  field,  and  so  vast  a  demand  makes 
the  environs  of  a  great  business  centre  like 
New  York,  superior  to  most  other  localities 
for  the  nursery  trade.  An  established  and 
well  known  nursery  is  seldom  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  those  who  are  looking  for  a  good 
opening  in  this  line  of  business,  should  in- 
vestigate the  offer  of  Messrs.  Prince  &  Co. 


The  Mulberry. — When  every  other 
tree  in  garden,  wood  or  wold  has  donned 
the  green  Testure  of  spring,  one  still  re- 
mains in  "  naked  majesty,"  as  Adam  of  the 
Eden.  The  cold  night  winds  nipping  so 
many  tender  buds  which  had  been  too  earl  j 
lured  forth  by  transitory  noontide  sunshiiie, 
beat  harmlessly  upon  the  mulberry^  sapless 
bark;  and  not  till  the  last  spring  frost  is 
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orer,  and  cold  has  finally  yielded  to  the 
mild  nenuasions  of  approaching  aummer 
does  it  abandon  its  bare-branched  security, 
and  sutfer  its  yonng  leares  to  venture  forth, 
gladdening  the  watchful  gardener  with  an 
unerring  token  that  his  hitherto  sheltered 
noTBlings  may  now  be  safely  trusted  in  the 
open  parterre. 

Bat  though  the  foliage  displays  such  sin- 
gular reticence  as  regards  making  its  first 
appearance,  it  might  offer  the  same  kind  of 
apology  which  was  tendered  by  Charles 
Lamb,  when  on  being  remonstrated  with 
for  coming  to  business  so  late  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  replied,  "  but  then  remember  how 
early  I  go  away  in  the  afternoon."  For 
though  mulberry  leaves  are  the  last  to  put 
forth  in  spring,  they  are  the  yery  first  to 
leare  in  autumn,  the  least  frost  bringing 
them  all  to  the  ground. 


Grasses. — ^In  the  early  smnmer  our  fields 
and  meadows  are  feathered  by  numerous 
flowering  grasses,  which  form  objects  of 
great  interest  to  the  botanist  and  the  artist. 
Yet  comparatively  few  avail  themselves  of 
the  great  pleasure  which  these  elegant 
pUntd  ofier.  Flowers  are  eagerly  culled 
£)r  the  tasteful  bouquet,  but  seldom  docs  a 
group  of  flowers  present  so  light  and  grace- 
fiU  a  contour  as  a  group  of  grasses.  Ferns 
ind  seaweeds  are  patiently  studied,  and 
gnsses  are  neglected,  though  these  latter 
are  much  more  easy  of  classification,  more 
beautiful  as  dried  specimens,  and  as  valu- 
able in  cultivation,  and  in  our  drawing 
room  vases.  These  graceful  plants,  how- 
eTer,  are  gradually  receiving  more  attention 
from  the  lancy  gardener,  especially  among 
the  English  cultivators.  Bunches  of  Pam- 
pas grass  wave  their  pennons  on  the  English 
lawns,  and  lift  high  their  panicles  of  glassy 
florets;  and  the  Hare's  tail,  Panick  and 
Quaking  grasses  alternate  with  flowers  in 
the  gay  borders.  In  Germany  and  Switz- 
erland, we  find  grass  bouquets  in  every 
drawing  room,  and  dried  ones  for  the  win- 
ter, retaining  their  own  soft  and  delicate 
coloring. 


A  grass  is  the  simplest  form  of  a  perfect 
plant.  From  a  fibrous  root  a  slender  stem 
shoots  up,  clothed  with  alternate  leaves, 
which  are  long  and  narrow,  and  have  the 
veins  running  side  by  side  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  In  the  true  grasses  the  stems 
are  round  and  hollow,  and  the  sheathes  of 
the  leaves  open  at  one  side ;  but  in  their 
cousins,  the  sedges,  the  stems  are  solid  and 
angular,  and  the  leaf-sheathes  form  perfect 
cylinders.  The  highest  leaf  on  the  stem  of 
the  grass,  acts  as  a  cradle  for  the  buds  until 
they  are  suflQciently  formed  to  emerge  to 
the  open  day. 


The  Garden. — "My  God,  my  garden, 

and  my  grave,  is  now  all  I  have  to  live  for," 

was  once  said  by  a  pious  churchman  who 

had  spent  a  toilsome  life,  and  was  ready  to 

depart  with  Simeon's  prayer  upon  his  lips. 

In  the  quiet  of  his  garden  there  was  much 

to  attune  his  heart  to  the  great  change 

through  which  he  must  soon  pass,  through 

the  grave  to  the  ineffable  presence.    In  his 

garden,  he  would  be  surrounded  by  "  floral 

apostles," — as  Horace  Smith  called  them — 

that  would  silently  preach  to  him  many 

lessons  of  truest  wisdom ;  for,  in  the  words 

of  Allan  Cunningham : 

**  There  is  a  lesBon  Sn  each  flover, 
A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower ; 
In  every  herb  on  which  you  tread, 
Are  written  words,  which,  rightly  read, 
Will  lead  you  from  earth's  fragrant  sod. 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  Ood." 

Indeed,  the  occupation  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  garden,  brings  not  only  health 
to  the  body  but  to  the  mind  also.  This  is 
admirably  illustrated  in  an  instance  to 
which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  such 
readers  of  the  Horticulturist  as  have  oc- 
casion to  witness  the  numerous  examples 
of  juvenile  depravity  in  our  great  cities, 
and  are  interested  in  their  reformation. 

In  the  eastern  suburbs  of  London,  a  pro- 
fessional horticulturist  has  long  since 
adapted  the  benevolent  and  praiseworthy 
scheme  of  giving  employment  in  his  gardens 
to  those  young  thieves  who  wish  to  leave 
off  their  sinful  course  of  life  and  take  to 
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honest  labor, — labor  vhich  no  one  seems 
disposed  to  gire  them,  and  the  lack  of 
which,  therefore,  throws  them  back  into 
their  old  evil  ways.  This  humane  perMm 
comes  to  the  rescue  of  these  outcasts,  and 
sets  them  to  woik  in  his  gardens,  where 
there  is  no  sedentary  occupation  in  a  close 
and  stifling  atmosphere  to  repel  them  at 
the  outset  of  their  undertaking;  but  where 
there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  labor  enough  to 
procure  appetite  for  their  meals,  sufficient 
society  to  be  pleasant  without  being  per- 
nicious, (for  there  are  wise  rules  on  this 
point,  to  prevent  the  boys  from  herding  and 
plotting  together  and  keeping  up  the  con- 
taminations from  which  they  haye  been 
rescued,)  and  sufficient  free^m  to  make 
them  feel  otherwise  than  prisoners.  After 
a  time  of  probation  satisfactorily  passed, 
they  are  entrusted  upon  errands,  and  sent  to 
pay  and  reeeiye  bills ;  and  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  in  which  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  has  been  found  to  be  misplaced,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  judicious  treat- 
ment, and  the  gentle  delights  of  the  garden 
haye  completely  humanised  the  little  out^ 
easts,  and  haye  fully  reclaimed  them  fcom 
those  <* gardens  of  guilt"  in  which  their 
early  years  were  passed.  Such  a  work  as 
this  is  truly  philanthropic  and  christian. 

The  Fruit  and  Ckops  in  the  Interior. 
—Inquiry  among  the  fruit-growers  and 
fiirmers  affords  yery  pleasing  information  as 
to  the  prospects  of  the  season  in  their  im- 
portent  departments  of  industry  and  pro- 
duction. Fruit  of  all  kinds  most  cultiyated 
hereabout  promises  well.  The  trees  haye 
withstood  the  Winter  and  haye  budded  in 
a  promising  manner.  May  has  opened  mild- 
ly, and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  no  frost 
will  blight  the  tender  fruit.  Bountiful  crops 
of  peaches,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums, 
grapes  and  strawberries  will  yield  those 
who  cultiyate  in  Western  New  York,  hund- 
reds of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  afford  plea- 
sure to  all  who  consume  these  luxuries  that 
Proyidence  permits  us  to  enjoy  in  this  fkyor- 
ed  climate.   The  reports  from  the  fields  are 


no  less  fiiyorable  than  from  the  orchards. 
The  &nnera  began  their  Spring  worit  prettj 
early,  and  accomplished  more  in  the  way  of 
planting  and  sowing  in  April  this  y^ar  than 
in  any  that  has  preceded  for  a  long  time 
The  weather  has  been  <^iportutte.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  help  more  timo  wu  re- 
quisite. But  little  ground  will  go  uocal- 
tiyated  for  want  of  labor,  as  the  hoetng, 
haying  and  haryesting  times  come  akmg 
there  will  be  plenty  of  laborers  ircnn  the 
returning  army  at  the  South.  Tiie  frll-sovn 
crops — wheat,  rye  and  barley — promise  well 
The  Winter  and  the  Spring  were  as  IsTor- 
able  as  the  &nn«r  could  desire.  We  may 
congratulate  the  farmers  and  all  othenof 
Western  New  York— for  all  are  intereBted 
in  the  success  of  the  crops — on  the  prospect 
the  season  affords. — RocheMer  C/taaon. 

Vegetables  for  the  London  Mareet.— 
In  the  gardens  about  London,  acoording  to 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Loudon,  the  foUowing 
are  the  chief  yarieties  of  yegetables  culti- 
yated for  market : 

Of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  seyon  yarieties,— 
the  white,  the  red,  the  sayoy,  the  brassels, 
the  borecole,  the  cauliflower,  and  the  bro- 
coli. 

Of  the  legumino»$  plante, — ^the  pea,  the 
kidney  bean,  and  the  garden  bean,  with 
their  endless  sub-yarieties. 

Of  eBCulmU  TOOtB, — ^the  potato,  the  Jeru- 
salem artichoke,  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip, 
red  beet,  skirret,  scorzonera,  salsify,  uid 
the  radish. 

Of  the  Spinaceow  plants, — ^the  spinach, 
orache,  white  and  sea  beet,  the  wild  spin- 
ach, New  Zealand  spinach,  the  sorrel  and 
herb  patience. 

Of  the  eUliaceouB  roots, — the  onion,  leek, 
ciye,  garlic,  shallot,  and  rocambole. 

Of  the  aspartiginoua  tribe,— the  asparagus, 
sea  kale,  artichoke,  cardoon,  rampion,  and 
alisander. 

Of  the  aceiarwus  tribes, — the  lettucse, 
endiye,  succory,  celery,  mustard,  wood 
sorrel,  com  salad,  garden  cress,  American 
cress,  water  cress,  and  the  small  salads. 
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AmoogBt  th«  pMefhi  and  gafniMngs^  are 
the  ptnlej,  ponlaoe,  tamgon^  fennel,  dill, 
cJieiri],  honeradiBh,  nastiirtlunt,  maiygold, 
bonge,  Ac 

Amon^t  tbe  tweei  kerbs^  are  the  thyme, 
sige,  dary,  mint,  marjoram,  8a.Tor7,  baail, 
roeemaiy,  lavender,  tansy,  and  cx>tsmary  or 
alecost 

For  the  nsei  of  confectionary  or  medicine, 
the  following  plants  are  eoltivated: — ^the 
rhubarb,  gourd,  angelica,  anise,  coriander, 
caiaway,  rue,  hyaaop,  chamomile,  elecam- 
pane,  liquorice,  wormwood,  and  halm. — 
The  tomato,  the  egg  plant,  cai^ricum,  and 
wnphire  are  also  sometimes  grown. 

^The  Gakden  is  a  hound  yolome  of  ag- 
rioiltunl  life,  written  in  poetry.  In  it  the 
&rmer  and  his  family  set  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  plough,  spade  and  hoe  in  rhyme. 
Ererj  flower  or  fruit-hearing  tree  is  a  green 
tylUble  after  the  graceful  type  and  curse 
of  Eden.  £Tery  bed  of  flowers  is  an  acros- 
tic to  nature,  written  in  the  illustrated 
cafMtab  of  her  own  alphabet.  Eveiy  bed 
of  beets,  celery  or  savory  roots  or  bulbs,  is 
ftpage  of  blank  verse,  full  of  belles  kUrea  of 
igriculture.  The  fanner  may  be  seen  in 
his  garden.  It  contains  the  synopsis  of  his 
character  in  letters  that  may  be  read  across 
the  road.  The  barometer  hung  by  his  door 
vill  indicate  certain  tacts  about  the 
vetther,  but  the  garden,  lying  on  the 
Rinny  side  of  the  house,  marks  with  great 
precision,  the  dcigree  of  mind  and  heart 
culture  which  he  has  reached.  It  will  em- 
hodyand  reflect  his  tastes,  the  bent  and 
biM  of  his  perceptions  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Ifl  it  he  holds  up  the  mirror  of  his  inner 
life  to  ail  who  pass;  and  with  an  observant 
eje  they  may  see  all  the  features  of  his  in- 
tellectual being  in  it.  In  that  choice  rood 
cf  earth  he  records  his  progress  in  mental 
coltivation  and  professional  experience.  In 
it  be  marks  by  some  intelligent  sign,  his 
scientific  and  Bocceasfbl  ceremonies  in  the 
x^mfield.  In  it  you  may  see  the  germs  of 
bis  reading,  and  you  can  almost  tell  the 
lumber  and  nature  of  his  books.  In  it  he 
Mill  reproduce    the  seed-thought  he  has 


culled  from  the  printed  pages  of  his  library. 
In  it  he  will  post  an  answer  to  the  question 
whether  he  has  any  reading  at  all.  Many 
a  nominal  fanner's  house  has  been  passed 
by  tho  book  agent  without  a  call,  because 
he  saw  a  blunt,  gruff  negative  to  the  ques- 
tion in  the  garden  or  yard. — Mihu  BurrUt^ 

Fjuowxrs  and  Perfume. — Unlike  many 
usages  of  remote  antiquity  which  are  still 
preserved,  the  employment  of  perfumes  is 
in  no  wise  indicative  of  barbarism.  The 
'most  refined  nature  delights  in  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  the  more  delicate  the  human 
organism  the  more  exquisite  is  the  enjoy- 
ment. For  the  most  part,  choice  perfumes 
are  derived  from  flowers,  or  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, though  several  varieties  highly 
esteemed  are  the  product  of  the  animal  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  and  through  the  aid  of 
chemical  science,  perfumes  are  extracted 
from  substances  associated  only  with  the 
most  repulsive  odors.  For  example,  butyric 
acid,  the  product  of  rancid  butter  or  putrid 
cheese,  imparts  the  flavor  of  a  luscious 
pineapple ;  the  fetid  fusil  oil,  obtained  in 
rectifying  liquors,  becomes  an  essence  of 
pears ;  the  nouBome  oils  of  gas  tar  are  made 
to  yield  the  flavor  of  bitter  almonds,  being 
often  preferred  to  the  genuine  article  for 
confectionary  and  culinary  purposes.  But 
as  a  general  rule  those  odors  which  are  in- 
tended to  gratify  the  sense  of  smell,  are 
instinctively  suggestive  of  whatever  is 
beautiful  in  the  world  of  flowers,  and  are 
r^sarded  as  an  etherial  form  of  floral  crea- 
tion.   Their  fragrance  brings  to  mind 

**  Qorgeont  flowreU  in  th«  tniilisiit  whining, 
**  BloHoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day." 

Fiunce,  Switzerland  and  Italy  are  the 
most  prolific  of  flowers,  as  a  source  for  the 
supply  of  those  who  distill  essences.  In 
some  places  the  culture  of  flowers  for  this 
purpose  is  on  an  enormous  scale.  The 
flower  harvest  gathered  and  sent  to  the 
towns  of  Cannes,  Grasse,  and  Nice,  in 
France,  exceeds  2,500,000  lbs.  per  annum. 
In  Cannes  alone  the  quantity  manufactured 
is  as  follows:  Orange  blossoms,  1,475,000 
lbs.;  roses, 530,000 lbs.;  jasmine,  100,000 
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lbs. ;  Tiolet,  75,000  lbs. ;  acacia,  45,000  Iba.; 
geranium,  30,000  lbs.;  tuberose,  24,000  lbs.; 

jonquil,  5,000.  In  Grasse  the  product,  no 
doubt,  is  still  lai^r,  as  this  town  recently 
had  no  less  than  seventy  establishments 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes, 
and  the  other  two  about  thirty.  The  pro- 
cess of  distillation  is  very  simple,  the  odor 
of  boiling  flowers  being  condensed  with  the 
steam,  in  the  form  of  *'  ottos.'^  Besides  this, 
a  favorite  method  is  the  process  of  enJUurage^ 
or  maceration,  in  which  grease  is  repeatedly 

•  charged  with  flowers,  till  the  precious  odor 
is  absorbed  to  the  requisite  degree.  The 
flower  farmers  of  the  Var  cultivate  many 
acres,  from  which  the  crop  is  gathered  by 
women  and  children,  then  weighed  in  the 
laboratory,  where  clarified  suet,  lard,  &c, 
is  accumulated  through  the  winter  season, 
and  afterwards  spread  on  glass  frames  like 
a  window  sash,  to  receive  the  repeated 
layers  of  blossoms  as  matured  from  day  to 
day.  The  grease  being  inflowered  in  this 
way,  is  at  last  scraped  off,  strained,  and 
packed  in  canisters  for  the  market.  Dr. 
S.  Piesse,  whose  work  on  perfumery  enjoys 
a  wide  repute,  lectured  upon  this  subject  a 
few  weeks  ago,  before  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London,  giving  a  groat 
variety  of  interesting  facts,  such  as  the 
effect  of  blending  different  blossoms,  the 
method  of  cultivating  roses,  cassie,  jasmine, 
&C.  An  acre  set  with  7,000  rose  plants  is 
expected  to  yield  5,000  pounds  of  petals 
worth  say  £30.  Cassie,  after  the  third  year, 
yields  from  £30  to  £40  per  acre.  In  culti- 
vating jasmine,  8,000  plants  are  set  to  the 
acre,  and  60  lbs.  weight  is  yielded  by  every 
1,000  plants  after  the  second  year.  The 
tuberose  is  the  most  difficult  flower  to  grow, 
but  is  the  most  profitable,  a  good  plantation 
lasting  seven  or  eight  years.  The  orange 
in  full  vigor  yields  an  average  of  25  lbs. 
weight  of  blossoms  annually.  The  violet 
is  so  susceptiblo  to  the  sun's  rays,  that  on 
the  farms  at  Nice  this  delicate  plant  is 
grown  under  the  shade  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  or  where  protected  by  walls.  A  sur- 
face of  land  equal  to  one  acre,  yields  180  to 
200  lbs.  of  flowers,  valued  at  twofhmcs  the 


pound.    Dr.  Piesse  stated  th&t  in  Fruioe 
this  trafSc  has  risen  to  the  annual  value  of 
£3,000,000.      England   has    always  been 
famous  for  the  production  of  lavender.  The 
two  Sicilies  export  the  oil  of  lemon  and 
bergamot  in  large  quantities.    The  United 
States  contributes  essences  and  essential 
oils,  such  as  peppermint,  wintergreen  and 
sassafras,  but  this  branch  of  industry  with 
us  has  as  yet  scarcely  attained  an  embryo 
existence.    The  climate  is  not  remaiicablj 
propitious  for  flower  culture,  and  the  com- 
petition from  abroad  in  the  shape  of  im- 
ported  oils  and    essences    is  great   Tbe 
**  manufacturing  perfumers,"  or  tbobe  whose 
speciality  is  to  convert  these  substances  into 
the  varied  forms  which  enter  into  domestic 
consumption,  chiefly  centre  in  London  and 
Paris.    The  number  of  establishments  of 
this  character  in  London  is  between  forty 
and  fifty,  and  in  Paris  there  are  twice  as 
many.    The  manufacture  of  fancy  soaps  is 
a  leading  feature.    The  United  States  bare 
for  a  long  time  been  profitable  customers, 
but  of  late  a  high  tariff  imposes  conditioBs 
before  unknown,  and  which,  in  process  of 
time,  are  likely  to  effect  great  chaises. 
Among  American  cities,  Philadelphia  has 
taken  the  lead  in  this  department  of  ente^ 
prise,  several  manufacturing  firms  htring 
invested   largely,  and   from    these   hare 
originated  numerous  offihoots  of  less  con- 
sequence, but  which    contribute,    in  the 
aggregate,  perfumes,  soaps,  and  other  toilet 
goods,  considerable  in  amount.     New  Yoi^ 
has  four  heavy  firms  which  enjoy  a  wide 
reputation   for  this  description  of  goods. 
Colgate  A  Oo.,  last  year  consumed  oils  and 
essences  in  their  business  to  the  extent  of 
several  thousand  dollars.  Lanman  k  Kemp 
manufacture  some  thousands  of  gallons  of 
Florida  water,  chiefly  for  the  South  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 
It  will  not  be  strange  if  eventually  flower 
farming  in  this  country  lends  its  enchant- 
ment to  the  landscape  and  its  odors  to  the 
breeze,  though  at  tiiis  rudimentary  sta^ 
of  the  business,  it  is  difficult  to  compete 
with  the  cheap  labor  and  more  propitioos 
climate  of  southern  Europe. — Tribume. 
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Ths  Cmt  of  Nrw  Plants. — It  is  some- 
tluDg  feuful  to  oontemplftte  the  prioe  these 
plaotB  cost.    I  do  not  mean  the  guinea  and 
a  half  yoa  gaye  for  that  new  medinilla,  nor 
eren  the  $20  70a  gave  for  that  splendid 
tnasB  of  a  new  orchid ;  no,  I  mean  the  price 
is  men's  lives.    It  is  worth  while  to  think, 
as  for  the  first  time  you  contemplate  a  plan, 
which  has  just  gained  the  gold  medal,  what 
the  man  had  to  go  through  who  sent  it 
home  to  increase  your  pleasure  and  mine. 
He  stood  face  to  lace  with  death  for  months 
—for  yeans,  perhaps;  with  death  in  all  its 
mast  terrible  forms.    He  could,  it  may  be, 
coont  his  attacks  offerer  by  the  score,  liko 
Liriogstone,  and  calmly  write  home  to  his 
friends  that  he  was  just  recoyering  from  his 
forty-eighth  attack.    He  may  hare  been  in 
peril  from  wild  beasts  of  all  descriptions, 
and  dependent  for  the  supply  of  his  daily 
wants  Qpon  natives,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
ferocious  than  the  wild  animals.    His  home 
was  a  hat  built  with  a  few  branches  in  the 
depth  of  a  primeval  forest ;  or  he  swung  his 
hammock  between  two  trees,   and  slept 
there,  with  the  sky  for  the  only  roof  that 
covered  him.    What  he  found  to  live  upon 
we  had  better  not  inquire.    One  collector 
told  me  be  was  obliged  for  weeks  to  strain 
ereiy  drop  of  water  he  drank  through  the 
only  fragment  of  a  shirt  he]  had  left.    You 
may  safely- set  these  men  down  as  'total 
aUtaincrs,*  if  you  expand  the  meaning  of 
the  term  so  as  to  include  not  only  those 
who  drink  no  intoxicating  beverage,  but 
who  also  abstain  totally  from  all  the  so- 
called  comforts  of  life.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
oomlbrt  one  living  in  a  foreign  land  can  en- 
joy is  to  receive  a  letter  and  a  newspaper 
from  home,  but  Sir  Rowland  HilPs  emis- 
saries do  not  traverse  the  districts  into 
which  the  botanical  collector  has  to  pene- 
trate, and  so  even  this  pleasure  is  denied 
him.    Very  many  botanical  collectors  have 
died  faraway  from  any  dvilized  spot;  a  long 
list  of  these  victims  could  be  given,  their 
only  monument  being  the  plants  which 
they  have  introduced. — Hitberd'a  Gardener^a 
Magazine^  Eng, 


Thk  Homes  of  mJrrt  England. — ^It 
would  seem,  from  recent  inquiry  and  emm- 
ination,  that  the  dwellings  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  laboring  rural  population  of 
England  afford  very  little,  if  any,  more  de- 
cent and  comfortable  accomodation  than  tho 
miserable  tenement  abodes  which  disgrace 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  last  year  commissioned 
by  the  Privy  Council  to  inquire  into  the 
house  accomodations  provided  for  agricul- 
tural and  other  laborers  in  rural  districts. 
He  examined  over  five  thousand  different 
dwellings  in  various  counties,  and  inquired 
into  the  local  circumstances  of  each  district. 
His  report  has  just  been  published,  and  we 
find  the  following  summary  of  it  in  the  Pail 
Mall  GojuUe.  It  is  quite  mournful  and  mis- 
erable enough  that  the  heterogenous  pop- 
ulation of  all  sorts,  of  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, in  our  large  cities,  should  be  subjected 
to  such  physical  and  moral  degradations  and 
demoralizations  as  exist  in  the  over-crowded 
and  offensive  regions  which  they  inhabit. 
But  it  is  a  much  sadder  and  more  revolting 
sight  to  see  the  agricultural  laborers  and  the 
various  classes  of  operatives  in  the  rural 
district  of  a  great  nation,  thus  herded  to- 
gether in  the  foulest  air  and  in  the  most  in- 
decent and  demoralizing  circumstances, 
while  there  is  plenty  of  space,  and  of  blessed 
sunshine,  and  of  pure  atmosphere,  to  which 
they  are  indubitably  entitled. 

Of  5,375  laborers'  cottages,  Dr.  Hunter 
found  that  2,195  contained  only  one  bed- 
room. On  the  average  there  were  four  per- 
sons to  each  bedroom.  The  open  villages 
are  the  favorite  investment  of  cottage  spe  • 
culators,  who  buy  scraps  of  land,  which  they 
crowd  as  densely  as  they  can  with  the 
cheapest  of  hovels.  Dr.  Hunter  furnishes 
a  lengthy  and  detailed  account  of  the  state 
of  tho  cottages  throughout  England;  but 
Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  in  his  preliminary  remarks,  indi- 
cates some  typical  cases.  In  WresUing- 
worth,  Bedfordshire,  Dr.  Hunter  visited 
seventeen  houses,  only  four  of  which  had 
more  than  one  bedroom.  The  single-roomed 
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cots  oontuned  thr^  adults,  witli  three 
children ;  ft  married  pair  with  six,  with  five* 
or  with  four  children.  At  Dnnton,  in  the 
same  county,  Dr.  Hunter  found  six  adults, 
with  four  children,  sleeping  in  one  cottage 
bedroom,  and  paying  for  it  £3  10s.  a  year. 
Only  one  cottage  out  of  fourteen  visited  in 
the  village  had  two  bedrooms.  A  little 
outside  the  village  stands  a  house  for  which 
the  owner  until  lately  received  25s.  a  year. 
*'  The  lower  nine  inches  of  the  door  having 
gone  through  sheer  rottenness,  a  few  more 
bricks  were  ingeniously  drawn  against  it 
from  within  after  shutting,  and  a  bit  of  mat- 
ting hung  on  the  side.  Full  half  of  one 
window  was  gone,  glass  and  framework  too^ 
Here,  without  furniture,  huddled  three 
adults  and  five  children.  At  Beenham,  in 
Berkshire,  he  saw  a  house  in  which  the  bed- 
room had  no  windows,  no  fireplace,  no  door, 
nor  hole,  except  that  in  the  floor,  by  which 
it  was  entered.  The  walls  lean  together, 
meeting  a  flat  ceiling  five  feet  nine  inches 
in  width,  and  five  feet  seven  inches  above 
the  floor.  A  man  lately  lived  here  with 
two  grown-up  daughters  and  a  growing  son ; 
father  and  son  slept  on  the  bedstead,  the 
girls  on  the  floor."  At  Tinker's  End,  near 
Winslow,  a  bedroom  is  reported  in  which 
slept  four  adults  with  five  children,  and 
which  measured  eleven  feet  by  nine,  by  six 
feet  fire  inches  at  the  highest  point;  an- 
other one,  eleven  feet  seven  by  nine  feet  by 
five  feet  ten  contuned  six  persons.  Each  of 
these  families  had  less  than  the  allowance 
necessary  to  one  single  convict.  No  houses 
had  more  than  one  bed-room.  In  Great 
Hallingbury,  Essex,  there  were  thirty  adults 
and  twenty-nine  children  in  twelve  small 
bedrooms ;  but  even  this  rate  was  exceeded 
in  Langtoft,  Lincolnshire,  where  in  twelve 
bedrooms  were  lodged  thirty-eight  adulta 
and  thirty-six  children.  At  Gamlingay,  in 
Oambridgeshire,  where  a  wretched  hut  not 
worth  £20  can,  be  let  for  £2  158.  a  year, 
''eight  and  nine  people  were  found  in  the 
sin^e  bedroomed  houses,  and  in  two  cases 
SIX  adults  slept  in  a  room  with  a  child  or 
two."  At  Madley,  in  Herefordshire,  Dr. 
Hunter  "  called  at  a  pair  of  single  bedroom- 


ed cots,  let  by  the  overseers  at  £2  a  year ; 
in  one  he  found  four  adults  and  a  child,  in 
the  other  no  leas  than  eight  adults  with 
but  one  sleeping-room.  These  huts  meaaor- 
ed  externally  12ft.  6in.  square ! "  In  Labea- 
ham,  Leiceatershirei  out  of  thirty-five 
houses,  twenty-two  had  only  one  bedroom. 
In  one  bedroom  lived  a  married  pair,  two 
boys  of  twenty  and  eighteen,  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, and  a  grandchild ;  in  another,  a  mar- 
ried pair  with  five  children ;  in  another,  six 
adults,  with  two  children;  in  another,  a 
widower,  his  two  sons,  his  two  danghteia, 
and  their  two  natural  children.  Again,  i^ 
Stratton,  Wiltshire,  seven  adults  and  one 
child  slept  in  a  single  apartment.  These 
are  by  no  means  exaggerated  or  extreme 
cases.  They  are  only  such  as  may  be 
matched  in  any  two  or  three  pages  of  Bn 
Hunter's  long  report,  and  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  Ulustrative  of  cottage  life  in  England. 
To  comment  upon  such  cases,  to  point  out 
the  moral  as  well  as  physical  evils  which 
are  inevitably  engendered  by  a  domestie 
existence  passed  in  defiance  <^  all  the  laws 
of  health  and  all  the  rules  of  merest  de- 
cency, would  be  superfluous. 
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SSRUONS  PREACHKD    IN    BoSTON  ON  THE 

Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  together 
with  the  funeral  services  at  Washington. 
Published  by  J.  E.  Tilton  A  Co.,  Boston, 
price  92.00.  This  book,  issued  in  an 
elegant  and  appropriate  style,  is  one  that 
should  find  a  place  in  every  library.  A 
memorial  of  a  prominent  tragic  event,  and 
of  the  pulpit  eloquence  of  the  day. 


Messrs.  Tickkor  &  Fields  have  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  handsome  seriea 
of  Illustrated  Books,  in  paper  covers ;  the 
first  number  of  which  k  '^Household  Po- 
ems," by  Longfellow,  being  a  collection 
of  many  of  his  most  admired  verses,  hand- 
somely printed  and  beautifully  illustrated ; 
"Songs  for  all  Seasons,"  from  Tenntsok, 
will  make  the  second  number  of  the  "  Com- 
panion Poets  for  the  People." 
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GRAPE    CUuTURE. 

BuchanAn  on  Grape  Culture |0  75 

Ohorlton          »•               "       under  Glass 75 

Fuller's  Orape  Colturiflt 1  50 

Fisher  on  Culture  of  European  Vine  and  Buloa 

onWineMakinff~lSS4 2  00 

Harasthy  Orape  Culture,  Wine  and  Wine  Making  5  00 

Hnsmaan's  Orape  Culture  at  the  West 25 

J.  Fiak  Allan  on  Grape  Culture 1  25 

Phin  on  Orape  Culture 1  50 

Reemelin*8  vine  Dresser's  Manual 75 

FRUIT   CULTURE. 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden $1  75 

Bridgeman'a  Fruit  Cultivators*  Manual 75 

Oole^  American  Fruit  Book 75 
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PRUNING  THE  PEAR  TREE.— (Oontinded.) 


It  during  the  preceding  summer,  any 
literal  branches  have  developed  feebly, 
then  in  place  of  this  pruning  you  should 
eot  them  a  little  longer  than  their  neigh- 
bors, or  eren  leave  them  untouched. 

It  will  be  equally  good  practice  to  notch 
the  trunk  first  above  the  branch.  If  the 
bod  on  which  you  had  counted  to  have  a 
bnnch  has  remained  dormant,  this  notchiiig 
would  become  still  more  indispensable.  If 
ia  time  there  be  no  bud  at  the  point  where 
a  branch  would  be  necessary  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy, yoa  should  insert  there  a  graft.  To 
this  intent,  if  you  have  foreseen  the  vacancy, 
yon  might  have  developed  below  on  the 
trunk  a  superfluous  branch,  which  you 
amid  graft  in  during  the  year  following  its 
dtvelopmeut,  and  this  at  the  point  where 
nprwaiy  to  supply  the  vacancy — fig.  470. 
When  the  union  is  complete,  you  separate 
tke  branch  from  the  trunk  at  A,  and 
then  eat  it  at  B,  below  the  point  of  union. 
When  on  the  contrary,  a  lateral  branch 
•kaO  hrnvB  aequired,  despite  the  pinchingSy 


a  disproportioned  development^  in  order  to 
diminish  its  vigor,  you  should  cut  it  shorter 


Tio.  V0.-OrafUng  in  a  Branch, 

than  the  others.    If  the  difference  of  thick- 
ness which  it  presents  is  very  marked,  it 


J  to  Act  of  Congr«88,  in  the  year  1865,  by  Geo.  E.  k  F.  W.  Woodwakb,  in  the  Clerk's  OAco 

of  tbo  Divtriot  Court  of  th»  Umtod  States,  for  the  Southern  Disiriot  of  New  York. 
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will  be  well  to  make  a  notch  below  its 
junction  with  the  main  tttalk.  Those  pre- 
cautions should  be  observed  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  formation  of  the  pyra- 
mid. During  the  summer  which  follows 
the  second  pruning,  you  apply  to  the  shoot 
of  the  leading  branch  a  treatment  the  same 
as  that  practiced  on  the  original  leader. 

In  addition,  the  shoots  developed  on  the 
side  branches  are  pinched  to  12  inches  from 
their  starting  point  when  they  are  only 
about  2^  inches  long,  with  the  exception  of 
the  terminal  shoot  which  is  left  intact,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  prolongation  of  these 
branches.  The  pinching  of  these  lateral 
shoots  has  the  effect  to  diminish  their  vigor 
in  such  manner  as  to  transform  them  pro- 
gressively into  fruit  branches.  It  some 
times  happens,  especially  with  the  shoots 
near  the  end  of  the  branches,  that  a  single 
pinching  is  not  sufficient  to  arrest  their 
growth,  and  that  the  eyes  at  the  shoulder 
of  the  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  pinched 
shoots,  start  into  fresh  growth  ;  in  such  case 
these  must  be  pinched  in  like  manner  when 
they  have  attained  a  length  of  2^  inches. 
You  must  look  out  that  the  terminal  shoots 
of  the  side  branches,  and  the  new  shoots  of 
the  leader  preserve  a  corresponding  degree 
of  vigor.  The  nearest  shoots  to  the  end  of 
the  leader  will  especially  show  a  consider- 
able development.  You  must  watch  these 
particularly,  so  as  to  prevent  their  hurting 
the  growth  of  the  leading  shoot,  which 
should  always  keep  the  pre-eminence,  so  as 
to  prolong  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree. 
You  attain  those  various  results  by  means 
of  pinching. 

Third  Pruning, — After  the  operations  we 
have  just  described,  the  tree  will  present 
in  the  following  spring  the  appearance  of 
figure  471.  The  leader  is  cut  at  the  same 
length  as  the  preceding  years  at  A. 

The  lower  lateral  branches  are  cut  also 
as  long  as  possible  at  the  point  marked  by 
a  transverse  line.  The  upper  branches  are 
cut  shorter,  so  as  to  favor  the  growth  of 
the  lower  ones  left  favorably  situated  in 
respect  to  the  natural  flow  of  the  sap.    The 


little  shoots  of  the  lower  branches  intended 
to  be  transformed  into  Lambourdes  undergo 
the  operation  of  breaking.  (This  operation 
described  in  another  part  of  the  work,  is 
intended  to  throw  the  lower  buds  on  the 
broken  shoots  into  fruit  buds,  instead  of 
making  new  growth ;  and  this  takes  place 
by  reason  of  the  broken  wood  not  healing 
as  speedily  as  if  cut  by  the  knife. — Trans- 
latar,) 


Pio.  4n,— Third 


You  give  to  the  tree  during  the  summer 
the  same  attention  as  during  the  preceding 
years.  K  on  the  broken  branches  any  vigor- 
ous shoots  should  start  pinch  them  in  like 
manner. 

Fourth  Pruning. — Figure  472  shows  the 
changes  which  the  tree  has  experienced 
during  the  preceding  summer. 

The  fourth  pruning  differs  from  the 
others  in  several  respects.  You  give  to  the 
shoots  of  the  lower  branches  half  less  the 
length  of  previous  pruning,  because  they 
are  about  to  reach  the  limit  which  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  because 
they  have  otherwise  attained  a  thickness 
which  will  ensure  to  them  all  the  vigor 
they  should   have.     The  branches  of  the 
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Koond  and  third  stories  are  cut  at  the 
point  indicated  by  a  transverse  mark. 

Toa  leave  them  greater  length  than  the 
preceding  year,  because  the  lower  branches 
have  leas  need  of  protection,  and  it  suits  in 
comtoencing  to  give  the  tree  a  pyramidal 
shipe. 

The  first  shoots  of  the  branches  of  the 
first  atnry  which  received  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  operation  of  breaking^  are 
lobjected  this  year  to  the  pruning  which 
we  hive  previously  prescribed  for  them. 
(Alio,  in  another  part  of  the  work,  this 


Flo.  47S.— Jbitrtl^  Pruning, 

first  shoot  is  cat  off  neatly,  just  above  the 
fi«Gond  bud  from  the  base,  or  the  bud 
clianged  to  a  fruit  bud,  so  as  to  replace  the 
broken  wound  by  a  clean  cut  which  will 
heaJ  qaiokly— rroiw'r.)  The  little  shoots 
!Urtmg  from  the  branches  of  the  second 
itor/  are  broken  as  were  these  of  the  first 
^tory.  In  fine  the  leader  is  shortened  the 
fiine  as  in  the  previous  years. 

During  the  summer,  you  apply  to  the 
^e  similar  care  as  alr^y  prescribed. 

We  should  remark,  however,  that  the 
>rtnches  of  the  first  story,  having  obtained 


almost  entirely  the  limit  which  they  ought 
not  to  pass,  it  will  be  requisite  to  allow 
their  terminal  shoots  only  a  very  limited 
developmtot,  so  as  not  to  employ  uselessly 
the  sap  of  the  tree. 

F^  Prrming, — Our  tree  now  begins  to 
look  up,  (fig.  473)  and  the  lower  branches, 
being  kept  down  under  the  effect  of  their 
own  weight,  give  to  the  whole  of  the  struo- 
ture  the  pyramidal  shape. 


Fm.  47S.— JV/U  Priming, 

Some  of  the  lambourdes  of  the  lower 
\  branches  have  already  firuited  during  the 
past  summer.  The  pruning  of  this  year 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  preceding 
year;  but  in  one  point  of  view,  that  is  to 
say,  the  branches  at  the  base  having  already 
attained  all  the  length  they  ought  to  hate, 
you  should  no  longer  attend  to  their  pro- 
longation. In  that  respect  you  cut  them 
short.     As  to  the  other  branches   they 
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ought  all  to  be  cut  in  such  wise  that  their 
ends  will  touch  the  line  A  B,  which  ex- 
tends from  the  ends  of  the  lower  branches 
to  the  tops  of  the  leader  after  it  has  been 
cut  back.  The  operations  of  the  summer 
are,  in  all  respoctS|  the  same  as  those  of  the 
preceding  year. 

8iM  and  Seventh  Pruning$ The  sixth 

and  serenth  pninings  differ  in  no  respect 
flrom  the  fifth.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  the 
seventh  winter  pruning,  you  ought  to  give 
to  the  lambourdes  which  have  already 
fruited  several  times,  the  attention  already 
prescribed — (i.  e,  breaking  and  subsequent 
ontting.)  Without  this  precaution  these 
productions  would  have  an  indefinite 
growth,  and  cause  confUsion  in  the  tree. 

We  would  further  add,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  lateral  branches  elongate  and 
are  formed,  they  augtnent  in  weight  and 
that,  deviating  them  from  their  primitive 
direction,  they  approach  too  closely  to  the 
earth,  or  to  the  neighboring  branches,  and 
produce  confusion  in  the  tree. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  you 
should  go  around  among  the  trees  after  the 
pruning,  and  bring  back  the  branches  into 
their  proper  direction  by  means  of  fastening, 
and  in  such  fashion,  that  there  shall  be  an 
equal  space  between  them  all. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  the  tree 
will  present  the  appearance  as  in  figure  447. 
It  has  now  acquired  the  proportions  which 
it  ought  to  maintain ;  that  is  to  say,  its 


total  height  equals  three  times  the  entire 
diameter  of  its  base. 

If  the  ground  occupied  by  the  roots  per- 
mit them  to  spread,  the  tree  will  bret 
tendency  to  enlarge  its  development  Yoo 
may  take  advantage  of  thui  to  gire  the 
pyramid  grander  dimensions.  To  this  in- 
tent you  will  allow  the  leader  to  elongite 
anew,  and  also  all  the  lateral  bnncbes,  but 
in  such  wise  as  always  to  preserve  betweeo 
the  height  and  diameter  of  tbe  base  the 
proportion  we  have  above  mentioiied." 

This  treatise  of  our  author  which  we 
have  taken  special  pains  to  Iranslite  for  our 
readers,  we  consider  the  most  logical,  philo- 
sophical, and  intelligible  of  any  ihaX  ve 
have  seen  on  the  subject ;  and  is  such  we 
c<^mend  it  to  our  readers  for  careful  studj. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  left  unsaid  wliich 
ought  to  be  said ;  and  not  a  word  teomadi 
on  any  one  point.  "By  studying  this  article, 
and  putting  its  teachings  in  practice  on  hU 
own  trees,  the  amateur  may  attain  a  degree 
of  proficiency  and  skill,  that  will  soon  ex- 
hibit itself  in  his  trees  j  and  he  will  m/n- 
over  leam  enough  not  to  trust  his  pninine 
to  other  hands  than  his  own.  As  to  tbU 
particular  form,  our  author  says,  "  it  is  in- 
contestibly  the  most  advantageous  thatbj 
which  the  trees  occupy  the  least  »pwf» 
yield  the  most  abundantly,  and  show  tbe 
longest  duration.  We  do  not  know  thit 
we  can  recommend  it  too  highly." 
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I  PROPOss  an  odd  horticultural  subject ; 
but  tbe  man  who  plants  a  garden,  and 
builds  a  cottage,  and  carries  in  his  thought 
the  hope  of  shaking  off  tbe  dust  of  the  city 
under  green  trees  upon  his  own  sward-land, 
where  some — nameless  party — in  white 
lawn,  with  blue  ribbon  of  a  sash  (as  in  Mr. 
living's  pretty  picture  of  a  wife),  stands 
TSiady  to  greet  him,  after  an  hour  of  torture 
9X  the  hands  of  our  humane  railroad  direc- 
tqOH-ihe  man,  I  say,  who  looks  forward  to 


all  this,  and  enters  upon  the  ezperiesce* 
thinks,  sooner  or  later,  of  a  cow  and  a  ^$ 
— the  {Mg  to  consume  the  waste  grovtli  of 
his  garden,  and  the  cow  to  supply  ^^ 
tender  food  for  his  growing  ones  as  the/ 
most  need. 

The  pig  can  hardly  be  regarded  ^  > 
classic  animal;  Virgil,  indeed,  introdu<^ 
him  as  crunching  acorns  under  elm-trees— 
which  account  I  cannot  help  reckoning  ^ 
apocryphal.     But  he  is  a  veiy  joUjr  »^^ 
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frisky  little  ammal  in  his  young  days,  not 
without  a  g;reat  deal  of  clumsy  grace  in  his 
movements,  and  showing  a  most  human 
letl  for  the  full  end  of  the  trough. 

There  is  almost  the  same  divenBity  of 
upinion  with  respect  to  the  different  races 
of  pigs  which  our  horticultural  friends  in- 
dulge in  with  respect  to  fruits.  It  is  al- 
ways an  awkward  matter  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  different  iamilies,  whether  of 
inimals  who  talk,  or  animals  who  only 
punt  or  bellow.  If  the  raw  suburban 
resident^  in  whose  interest  I  make  these 
notes,  has  an  ambition  to  rear  a  prize  hog 
that  shall  outweigh  anything  his  neighbors 
can  show,  and  intends  to  keep  his  bin  full 
of  nnk  material,  I  should  certainly  adrise 
the  great-boned  Chester  County  race,  which 
with  judicious  feeding  come  to  most  ele- 
pUotine  proportions.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  should  prefer  a  dapper,  snug  joint- 
ed besst,  that  shall  not  be  particular  in  re- 
^  to  food,  and  which  will  yield  him  cut- 
lets in  which  the  muscular  material  shall 
W't  be  utterly  oyerlaid  and  lost  in  fatty 
idipoBe  matter,  I  should  counsel  the  sleek 
Berkshire.  Or  if,  uniting  the  two,  he  should 
de5ire  a  delicate  limbed,  well  rounded,  con- 
tented little  animal,  that  shall  browse  with 
cqoinunity  upon  the  purslane  and  the  spare 
^^t  tops  from  his  garden,  I  know  none 
safer  to  commend  than  the  Suffolks.  Nor  is 
it  esbential  that  he  be  thorough  bred,  since 
the  tokens  of  pttr  sang  are  a  red  baldness, 
and  t  possible  twisting  away  of  the  beast^s 
own  tail,  which  do  not  contribute  to  good 
looks. 

All  this  is  but  preparatory  to  my  reply 
^)  Uckland,  who  writes  to  me :  "We  have 
^oted  to  have  a  pig  and  a  cow ;  what  kinds 
•lall  I  get,  and  how  shall  I  keep  them,  and 
▼hat  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  " 

And  I  wrote  back  to  him :  "  Buy  what 
^ho  dealers  will  sell  you  for  a  Suffolk ;  if  he 
la^^k  somewhat  in  purity  of  blood  (as  he 
prtjbibiy  will),  don't  be  punctilious  in  the 
ft'atter.  Let  his  sleeping  and  eating  quar- 
ters be  high  and  dry;  and  if  you  can  manage 
l»eyond  this  a  little  forage  ground  for  him 


to  disport  himself  in,  and  wallow  (if  he 
wiU)  on  wet  days, — so  much  the  better.  The 
forage,  if  you  keep  him  supplied  with  raw 
material  in  the  shape  of  muck,  or  old  tur& 
from  your  hedge-rows,  will  add  laigely  to 
your  compost  heap,  and  in  this  way  he  will 
make  up  any  possible  sacrifice  in  his  fiesh. 
Miss  Martineau,  I  know,  in  her  'Two  Acre 
Farming,'  advises  severe  cleanliness ;  and  if 
the  only  aim  were  a  roaster  for  your  table  and 
accumulation  of  fat,  there  might  be  virtue 
in  the  recommendation.  But  a  pig's  work 
among  your  tur£9  is  worth  half  of  his  pork. 
He  will  thrive  very  likely  upon  the  waste 
from  your  table  and  your  garden.  But, 
against  any  possible  shortness  of  food  mp- 
ply,  it  were  well  to  provide  a  bag  of  what 
the  grain  people  will  sell  you  as  *ship  stuff'; 
and  this,  stirred  into  the  kitchen  wash, will 
make  an  unctuous  holiday  gruel  for  your 
little  beast,  for  which  he  will  be  clamor- 
ously grateful. 

'* Again,  the  stye  should  be  convenient 
to  the  garden  (a  hemlock  spruce  or  two 
will  shut  off  the  sight  of  it,  and  a  sweet 
honey  suckle  subdue  the  odors  of  it);  then 
you  may  throw  over  chance  bits  of  purslane, 
or  the  suckers  from  your  sweet  com,  or  a 
gone-by  salad,  and  find  thanks  in  the  noisy 
smacking  of  his  chops.  I  would  not  give  a 
fig  for  a  country  house  where  no  such  home- 
ly addenda  are  allowed,  and  where  a  starch- 
ed air  of  propriety  must  always  reign,  to 
the  complete  exduMion  of  every  stray  weed, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rollicking  Suf- 
folk grunter  in  its  comer,  who  squeals  his 
entreaty,  and  declares  thanks  with  the 
dick-clack  of  his  active  jaws. 

"He  will  take  on  larger  and  clumsier 
proportions  month  by  month,  and  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  the  occasional  carding 
which  your  zealous  Irishman  can  award  him 
in  spare  hours;  and  when,  in  the  month  of 
Ootober  or  November,  the  waste  growth  of 
the  garden  is  abating,  and  the  frost  has 
nipped  the  bean  tops,  and  laid  your  tomatoes 
in  a  black  sprawl  upon  the  ground,  your 
,  Suffolk  (with,  say,  one  or  two  additionid 
bags  of  mixed  feed)  should  be  ripe  for  the 
knife. 
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**  My  advioe,  at  thu  conjanctura,  would 
be— sell  him  tii  the  butcher.  Those  who 
like  pig  flesh  better  would  give  you  rules 
for  cut  and  curing.  But,  while  I  have  con- 
siderable respect  for  the  pork  fiunily  when 
fiUrly  afoot  and  showing  gratefbl  apprecia- 
tion of  the  delights  or  life  and  of  a  full 
trough,  I  have  very  little  consideration  for 
the  same  animals  when  baked  or  stewed. 
Oharles  Lamb's  pleasant  eulogium  on  roast 
pig  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  instigators 
of  indigestion  that  I  know ;  and  I  want  no 
better  theory  for  that  charming  writer's 
oeessional  periods  of  bitter  despondency, 
than  to  suppose  him  to  have  dined  'at 
seven,  sharp,'  upon  the  dish  he  has  so  plea- 
santly and  fearfully  extolled. 

'^  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  exception  is 
not  to  be  made  in  &vor  of  a  good  rasher  of 
bacon  at  breakfast,  with  a  fresh  egg  (from 
the  cock^-as  a  city  friend  once  suggested 
in  a  flow  of  cheery,  rural  exuberance)  ;  nor 
do  I  think  anything  can  be  righteously  said 
against  a  snug  bit  of  clear  po>k  in  a  dish  of 
boiled,  oomed  brisket  of  beef;  nay,  I  would 
■till  further  extend  the  exception  to  a  crisp 
fry  of  delicate  slices  as  an  accompaniment 
of  grilled  trout,  where  the  latter  fiill  below 
a  half-pound  in  weight;  nor  do  I  think 
great  harm  of  a  thin  blanket  of  the  same 
ooiidimcnt  to  enwrap  a  roasted  quail,  or 
slivers  of  it  to  en-lard  delicately  a  fncan- 
deau  of  veal.  But,  as  for  pork  chops,  or 
pork  roast,  or  pork  boiled,  to  be  eaten  as 
the  chief  piece  nutritive  of  a  dinner — it  is 
an  abomination!  Our  friends  the  Jews 
have  not  only  scriptural  reason  in  the  thing, 
but  reasons  physiological. 

*'And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  having  dis- 
patched your  pig  (who  should  be  bought 
for  five  or  six  dollars  at  seven  weelcs  old, 
and  should  be  sold  at  twenty — from  the 
growth  of  your  garden  and  a  splicing  bag  of 
ship  stuff),  you  will  have,  if  you  have  a^ed 
proper  vigilance,  some  three  to  four  loads 
of  choice  compost  to  contribute  to  the 
vegetable  growth  of  the  next  season.  There 
ifl  a  notion  that  manure  from  such  a  source 
provokes  the  growth  of  club-foot  in  cab- 
bages and  cauliflowers ;  but  after  repeated 


trials  with  a  view  to  fix  this  averment,  I 
am  unable  to  do  so.  Club-foot  is  not  lacking 
with  awkward  frequency ;  but  appears qaite 
as  often,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  with 
other  fertilizeijB  as  with  that  from  the  pig 
stye.  A  good  liming  and  fresh  turned  soil 
are,  so  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  best 
preventives.  Another  precaution,  ▼hich 
in  my  view  should  never  be  neglected,  is 
to  remove  and  destroy  at  once  all  plants 
which  show  symptoms  of  this  ailment. 

'*  The  cow  is  a  more  tractable  subject. 
Of  course,  you  wish  one  that  never  kicks, 
that  any  one  can  milk,  that  will  not  resent 
indignities,  and  will  yield  you  all  tbe  milk 
and  the  butter  you  need,  and  possibly  tbe 
cheese. 

"  I  remember  that  a  city  gentleman  of 
great  horticultural  (and  other)  abilitj 
called  upon  me  not  many  years  ago,  ami 
after  descanting  upon  the  absurdity  of 
planting  two  acres  for  a  crop,  which  could 
be  easily  grown  from  half  an  acre,  he  asked 
me  how  many  quarts  of  milk  my  coirs 
averaged  per  diem  ?  '  Fourteen  to  fifteen 
quarts,'  said  I  ^  in  the  flush  season,' 

"  ^But  that  is  very  small,'  said  he;  'there 
is  no  more  reason  why  you  should  not  have 
cows  giving  twenty  to  twenty-four  quarts 
a  day,  than  why  you  should  not  hare 
strawberries  giving  two  quarts  to  the  plant' 

"  I  was  not  prepared  to  gainsay  the  pro- 
position. The  truth  is,  I  feel  a  certain  awe 
of  distinguished  horticulturists  that  blinds 
me  even  to  their  wildest  assertions.  TFhtt 
has  an  humble  cultivator  to  do,  or  to  say  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  who  has  bagged  his 
premiums  at  a  New  York  Horticultaral 
Society,  and  is  taster  tx-officio  at  the  Fann- 
er's Club? 

^'I  did  not  argue  the  matter  with  him ;  I 
submitted ;  I  acknowledged  my  mediocritj 
humbly. 

"  Now  my  dear  fellow,  there  are  cows 
which  yield  their  twenty  to  twenty- five 
quarts  a  day,  but  they  are  very  exceptional. 
Many  such,  whose  private  history  I  have 
known,  have  been  fed  upon  their  own  milk 
with  the  cream  taken  ofil    This  involves, 
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u  jon  will  admit,  I  think,  a  quick  recon- 
Tersion  of  capital,  which,  with  children  in 
the  family,  is  not  always  practicable. 

'*In  a  genera]  way,  I  should  say,  it  would 
be  &r  safer  to  count  upon  an  average  of 
twelre  to  fifteen  quarts  per  day,  even  with 
the  best  of  care.  And  as  regards  your 
actual  purchaso  of  an  animal,  I  dare  say 
joawill  have  Wall  Street  friends,  who  will 
tilk  grandly  of  the  ihort  horns,  and  sug- 
pt$t  some  Daisy,  (1397,  A.  H.  B.)  at  a  cost 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars,  and — view- 
in;;  her  pedigree — cheap  at  that.  My  ad- 
vice to  you  is,  don't  buy  any  such,  unless 
you  intend  to  turn  breeder,  and  enter  the 
lists  with  the  herd  book  people.  I  say  this, 
not  because  the  short-horns  are  not  admira- 
ble aoimals ;  but  admirably  animals  are  not 
always  the  beat  domestic  animals, — as  some 
of  jour  recently  married  friends  may  possi- 
bly be  able  to  testify. 

"Bat  a  man,  who,  like  yourself^  comes  to 
the  country  for  a  leisurely  enjoyment  of 
all  country  bounties,  does  not  wish  an  ani 
mal  that  must  invariably  be  kept  under  the 
best  possible  condition ;  he  wishes  a  docile, 
adaptable  creature.  Even  a  snug  native 
beast  might  meet  all  the  ends  you  would 
bare  in  view^  without  iguring  largely  upon 
the  cash  book. 

"  Or  still  better,  a  sleek  Ajrrshire,  that 
shall  carry  in  her  air  and  horn  a  littie  show 
of  better  breeding  and  full  returns  to  the 
miik  pail.  But  if  you  have  a  fancy  for 
fTeam  that  is  fairly  golden,  and  for.  occa- 
<<i9ttal  eonTersinn  of  excess  of  milk  into  a 
HtUo  paU  of  golden  butter,  nothing  will 
rait  your  purpose  better  than  a  dainty 
Aldemey,  with  her  fawn-like  eyes  and  yel- 
low skin. 

^  I  am  aware  that  the  short- hi^  people 
who  can  see  nothing  good  in  a  cow,  except 
ber  figure  show  mathematical  straightness 
of  line  from  tail  to  the  setting  of  her  horn — 
^neer  at  the  comparatively  diminutive  AI- 
demeys.  It  is  true,  moreover,  that  there 
may  be  in  them  a  hollow  of  the  back,  and 
an  undue  droop  to  the  head,  and  possibly 
an  angular  projection  of  the  hip-bones ;  but 


their  nose  is  of  the  fineness  of  a  fawn's 
their  eyes  bright  and  quick  as  a  doe's;  their 
skin  soift  and  silken,  and  with  a  golden  hue, 
(if  of  good  family)  which  gives  best  of 
promise  for  the  ci*eam-pot.  Above  all  they 
have  a  tractability,  which,  in  a  domestic 
pet,  is  a  most  admirable  quality.  'Spot,' 
(the  black  and  white  Aldemey,)  the  child- 
ren can  fondle ;  she  can  be  tethered  to  a 
stake  upon  the  lawn,  and  will  feed  as 
quietly  as  if  she  were  in  a  field  of  lucerne : 
she  is  grateful  for  a  honnt  houche  from  the 
garden,  and  takes  it  from  the  hand  as 
kindly  as  a  dog.  This  docility  is  a  thing 
of  great  consequence  upon  a  little  country 
place  where  every  animal  is  made  more  or 
less  of  a  pet.  It  is  not  every  cow  that  will 
bear  tethering  upon  a  lawn ;  there  are  those 
indeed  who  can  never  be  taught  to  submit 
to  the  confinement.  The  sleek  Aldemeys 
inherit  a  capacity  for  this  thing,  and  I  have 
seen  upon  the  green  orchards  near  to  St. 
Hiliers,  (Isle  of  Jersey,)  scores  of  them, 
each  cropping  its  little  circlets  of  turf  as 
closely  and  cleanly  as  if  it  had  been  shorn. 
In  way  of  convenience  for  this  service,  it  is 
well  to  have  an  old  harrow  tooth  with  a 
ring  adjusted  to  its  top,  and  revolving 
freely,  into  which  ring  an  iron  swivel 
should  be  attached^  To  such  a  fixture, 
easily  moved,  and  made  fast  in  the  ground 
by  a  blow  or  two  of  a  wooden  mallet,  a 
halter  may  be  tied  without  fear  of  any  un- 
twisting of  the  rope,  or  of  any  winding  up 
or  other  entrapment  of  the  poor  beast. 
I  give  these  hints  because  it  is  often  con- 
venient to  give  a  pet  cow,  from  time  to 
time,  some  detached  feeding  ground,  where 
the  shrubbery  will  not  admit  of  free  ram- 
bling ;  and  there  are  none  whose  habit  Is 
better  adapted  to  such  indulgence  upon  the 
lawn  than  the  Aldemeys. 

"  If  your  cow  be  kept  up  constantly  for 
stall-feeding,  an  earthera  floor  is  desirable, 
and  by  all  means  a  half  hour's  mn  in  the 
bam  yard  of  a  morning.  A  darkened  shed' 
will  be  a  great  luxury  to  her  in  fly  time, 
and  will  largely  promote  the  quiet  under 
which  she  works  out  the  most  bountiful  re- 
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taiTw  from  tlie  suocalent  food  from  the 
gardeiL  A  bit  of  ground  in  lucerne, — asy 
four  rods  square,  (it  should  be  in  drills  and 
kept  hoed  the  first  season)  will  yield  an  en- 
ormous amount  of  food  material,  and  if 
oonvenient  to  the  stall,  your  children  will 
delight  in  bindii^^  it  up  in  little  sheaves 
for ''  Moolly."  If  such  a  bit  of  ground  be  so 
situated  as  to  admit  of  an  occasional  sprink- 
ling with  liquid  manure,  four  good  cuts  in 
a  SMson  may  be  safely  counted  on ;  nor  do 
I  know  any  summer  herbage  which  cows 
love  better.  Remember  furthermore,  that 
the  lucerne,  as  well  as  com  fodder,  are 
improTed  by  a  half  day's  wilting  before 
being  fed.  In  winter  the  carrots  and  man- 
gel wurtcel  will  become  available;  both  of 
which  any  cow  may  be  taught  to  love,  (if 
teaching  be  necessary)  by  giving  them  a 
good  sprinkling  of  meal.  In  the  change 
fttMU  summer  to  winter  diet,  and  from  win- 
ter to  summer,  it  must  be  remembered  that 


all  sudden  changes  from  great  suocnlenoe  t 
dry  food,  or  vice  versa,  is  to  be  most  cu- 
tiously  avoided.    Lack  of  care  on  this  score 
is  th^  secret  of  half  the  cow  ailments. 

''  If  I  jvere  to  lay  down  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
ductive  winter  dietary  for  your  Alderaey,  it 
would  be  a  peck  of  sliced  roots  in  the  raora- 
ing,  not  foigetting  a  lock  of  sweet  hay;  at 
noon  a  quart  or  two  of  brewer's  grains  snd 
fresh  water  ad  lihUum;  at  night  a  wann 
pail-ful  of  drink,  into  which  a  quart  of 
coarsely  ground  buckwheat  meal  shall  have 
been  stirred,  and  another  lock  of  sweet  hay 
in  way  of  night  cap. 

''  With  sud^  food,  and  an  occasional  comb- 
ing, at  the  hands  of  Patrick,  (all  the  better 
if  daily)  I  think  you  may  count  upon  such 
golde^  returns  of  cream  as  will  bring  back 
a  taste  of  the  grassy  spring-timc." 

Thus  much  for  Lackland's  Pig  and  Cor. 

Edgewood,  My  \H,  1865. 
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Among  the  many  classes  of  vegetation  in 
the  floral  kingdom  there  is  no  family  of 
plants  more  attractive  than  that  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article.  Whether 
we  regard  aquatics  in  view  of  their  brilliant 
and  fragrant  flowers,  their  curious  and  often 
beaut^ul  foliage,  or  the  numerous  adapta- 
tions of  peculiar  structure  to  special  ends, 
the  whole  class  is  particularly  attractive 
and  interesting.  Yet,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  various  classes  of  cryptogam- 
ous  vegetation,  there  is  no  class  of  plants 
with  which  we  are  so  little  acquainted; 
and  certainly  there  is  none  which  will  more 
richly  repay  attention  and  careful  study. 
We  do  not  now  speak  especially  of  the 
aquatic  flora  of  the  tropics,  which  is  parti- 
cularly rich  and  beautiful,  and  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  called  of  latter  years  by 
the  discovery  of  the  noble  *  Victoria  Regia' 
in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  the  im- 
portation of  the  gorgeous  scarlet  water 


lilies  (Nymphna)  fi*otti  the  eastern ;  bat  we 
desire  also  to  call  attention  to  our  native 
aquatics,  which,  in  various  fonns  of  attrac- 
tive beauty,  may  be  found  in  eveiy  river 
shallow,  pond  or  brook,and  which  cultivated 
in  aquaria  become  most  interesting  objecta 
of  study. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  exceedingly 
minute,  so  much  so  as  to  require  microsa^e 
examination  for  a  full  development  of  their 
structure ;  and  it  is  in  these  plants  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  approach 
BO  nearl^lhat  the  line  of  demarcatkm  is,  if 
not  wholly  lost,  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

But,  interesting  as  these  minute  crea- 
tures may  be  to  the  botanist  and  naturalist, 
it  is  not  to  these  we  especially  would  call 
attention,  but  to  the  plants  of  larger  growtli 
which  are  interesting  from  delicacy  of  fol- 
iage, peculiarity  of  structure  or  beauty  of 
flower.  In  order,  however,  to  really  enjoy 
these  plants,  we  must  grow  them  where 
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they  can  be  objects  of  daily  observation, 
ind  in  soch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  in 
a  measare  under  our  control ;  for,  however 
near  ve  may  be  to  a  river  or  pond,  circum- 
stiooes  vrhich  wo  cannot  control  may  often 
leriously  interfere  with  our  studies. 

If  we  have  a  pond  or  brook  where  our 
pUnts  can  grow  without  molestation,  we 
Duy  raise  many  of  the  larger  and  coarser 
species  in  great  perfection  ;  but,  to  obtain 
an  intimate  acquaintanee  with  the  more 
delicate  plants,  we  must  bring  ourselves 
into  nearer  relations  to  them,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  growing  the  plants  in  tubs 
or  in  glass  aquaria,  which  latter  mode  is  far 
preferable  as  enabling  us  to  make  the  most 
iccurate  observations,  and  note  each  new 
development  of  beauty.  It  b  a  curious 
&ct  that  many  rank  growing  plants  under 
this  treatment  assume  a  peculiarly  fine  and 
delicate  nature:  thus  the  common  pond 
weeds  ( Potamogeton),  which  naturally 
grow  in  muddy  shallows,  and  are  not  plants 
of  partieolar  interest,  if  planted  in  a  glass 
aquaria  with  pure  sand  and  pebbles,  lose 
tbeir  coarseness,  assume  a  more  delicate 
growth,  and  become  very  ornamental. 

Again,  we  may,  without  the  aid  of  a 
green-house,  grow  in  the  open  air,  durirg 
the  summer,  some  very  beautiful  tropical 
»qaatic9.  We  have  thus  grown  most  sue- 
'ttrfully  the  blae  Lily  of  the  Nile  (Nym- 
phfti  ooerulea),  the  beantiful  Limnocharis 
Hufflboltii,  and  the  cusious  and  fragrant 
Aponogcton  diatachyon. 

The  winter  treatment  of  these  plants  is 
very  simple,  being  merely  the  removal  of 
the  tubs  to  a  light  cellar  soon  after  the 
beary  autumnal  frosts.  The  water  should 
be  thnost  entirely  drained  off,  and  the 
plant  allowed  to  rest;  but  it  should  never 
^dry;  and  if  growth  continues,  it  must 
be  encouraged,  and  fresh  water  and  a  warm 
light  aitoataon^iven.  There  is  always  dan- 
ger to  the  plant  from  routing,  especially 
with  Nymphieas,  often  wit&  Limnocharis, 
but  seldom  with  Aponogeton,  which  is  the 
hardiest  of  all,  often  growing  and  bloom- 
log  all  winter,  even  in  the  dark. 

The  aquaria  in  which  we  grow  oiu:  plants 
ve  of  two  kinds,  wooden  and  glass. 


The  former  are  simply  old  oil  barrels  cut 
in  two,  each  barrel  making  two  tubs.  These 
are  perfectly  water  tight,  almoist  imperish- 
able, and  if  painted  green  very  ornamental; 
those  bound  with  iron  are  the  best.  Oare 
should  be  taken,  when  they  are  put  out- 
doors, to  set  them  on  bricks  or  pieces  of 
joist,  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  with  the  ground,  which  would 
speedily  produce  rot. 

These  tubs  are  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
such  plants  as  require  a  muddy  soil,  and 
whose  chief  beauty  is  in  the  floating  foliage 
and  bloom,  such  as  Nymphseas  coerulea  and 
odorata,  the  white  and  blue  Water  Lily, 
Limnocharis  Humboltii,  Calla  Lilies  (Ri- 
chardia  ^thiopica),  and  Pickerel  weed 
(Pontederia  cordata). 

The  glass  aquaria  are  made  of  slate  and 
glass,  and  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape ;  they 
are  adapted  for  the  growth  of  delicate 
native  aquatics,  affording  a  full  view  of  the 
beauties  of  foliage,  which  can  only  be  seen 
when  the  plant  is  suspended  in  the  water. 
The  winter  treatment  of  hardy  aquatics 
is  simply  to  remove  the  tubs  to  a  shed  or 
cellar,  where  the  water  will  not  freexe  very- 
deep,  so  that  the  roots  may  be  preserved  in 
the  mud;  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
may  be  drained  off  to  advantage. 

The  glass  aquaria  should  in  winter  be 
emptied  and  stored,  unless  it  is  convenient 
to  winter  them  in  the  green  house  or  at  a 
sunny  window. 

The  most  important  point  in  growing  all 
aquatics  is  to  provide  iw  the  renewal  of. 
the  water :  this  is  essential  to  the  health 
of  some  plants ;  with  others  it  may  be  dis- 
regarded. In  glass  aquaria  it  is  particular- 
ly important,  as  the  surface  of  the  glass 
soon  becomes  coated  with  green  slime, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  constant 
change  of  the  water.  If  a  head  of  water 
can  be  procured,  and  a  constant  flow  kept^ 
through  the  aquaria,  it  is  all  that  can  be 
de^red.  Our  practice  is  to  renew  about 
one-fourth  of  the  Water  each  day,  drawing 
off  from  the  bottom,  and  filling  at  the  top, 
or  simply  overfiowing  the  tub  by  turning 
water  from  the  coarse  rose  of  a  garden 
water  pot. 
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It  is  also  well  to  plAoe  %  couple  of  gold 
fish  in  each  tank,  and  to  raise  in  each  a 
colony  of  snailft,  which  are  of  great  service 
in  eating  up  the  slime.  Care  must,  how- 
OTer,  be  taken  to  proportion  the  animal  and 
T^;etable  life  in  each  aquaria,  as  an  undue 
preponderance  of  either  will  speedlj  cause 
the  water  to  become  uffensire ;  in  regulat- 
ing  this,  experience  is  the  best  guide. 

The  usual  time  for  putting  out  the  aqua- 
ria in  the  latitude  of  central  New  England 
is  about  the  10th  of  May ;  the  time  for 
housing  them  about  the  1st  of  November ; 
thus  giving  nearly  six  months  of  open  cul- 
ture. As  a  general  rule,  put  out  when  the 
nights  begin  to  be  warm,  and  house  just 
after  the  first  severe  frosts.  We  have  had 
ice  half  an  inch  thick  in  tubs  of  Limno- 
charis  and  Apogyneton  without  injuring 
the  plants. 

The  soil  for  the  growth  of  water  plants 
in  tubs  should  be  rich  leaf  mould  and  peat 
mud ;  it  cannot  be  too  rich,  but  all  must 
be  well  decomposed. 

In  glass  aquaria,  fine,  clear  sand  and 
bright  pebbles  are  most  ornamental,  and 
most  plants  thrive  well  in  them.  It  only 
remuns  to  describe  a  few  of  the  most  at- 
tractive aquatics,  premising  that  all  our 
native  water  plants  possess  beauties  suffi- 
cient to  render  them  worthy  of  cultivation, 
and  the  beginner  may  find  in  the  nearest 
pond  enough  to  occupy  his  attention  for 
many  summers. 

NrMPHOEi. — ^This  family  includes  some 
of  the  most  desirable  plants  for  open  cul. 
ture ;  the  flowers  of  all  the  species  are  de 
lieiousiy  fragrant ;  those  of  the  hardy  spe- 
cies are  usually  white,  of  the  tropical  blue, 
red,  pink  and  white.  The  plants  require 
to  be  set  in  rich  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  they  require  a  large  tub  as  the 
foliage  is  large  and  spreading. 

The  hardy  varieties  are  N,  alba,  native 
of  England ;  JV.  nitida,  from  Siberia ;  N, 
odorata,  our  pond  lily ;  N,  pygmea  and  r«i- 
iformU  are  half  hardy  species,  with  white 
flowers  from  China  and  Carolina. 

The  only  tropical  species  we  have  grown 
successfully  i     the  beautiful  lily  of  the 


Nile  (2f.  carulea).  The  flower  is  sky  blae, 
with  yellow  centre,  and  of  the  most  ex* 
quisite  fragrance.  This  species  is  half  hardy, 
and  has  even  endured  a  New  England  win- 
ter in  the  mud  of  a  deep  pond ;  but  the 
plant  was  somewhat  injured.  The  other 
species  require  the  heat  of  a  store,  and  to 
be  grown  in  a  tank  where  the  water  csnbe 
wanned. 

Nblumbium. — ^The  only  hardy  species  is 
iV.  luUujn,  the  yellow  water  lily  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  Stetes.  The  flower 
is  ornamental,  pale  yellow,  resembling  a 
double  tulip,  and  the  plant  would  probablj 
be  hardy  in  New  England.  Culture  the  same 
as  Nymphoea. 

Nelnmbium  ipeeiomm^  the  species  pro- 
ducing the  sacred  bean  of  India,  is  a  most 
ornamental  plant;  flowers  white  or  rose, 
single  or  double,  and  yery  fragrant.  It  re- 
quires hot-house  culture. 

EuRTALB  ferox. — The  only  species  is  a 
singular  aquatic,  every  part  of  whidi  is  cov- 
ered with  stiff  prickles.  The  leares  are 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the  flowers  some- 
what smaller  than  those  of  the  Nymphoea, 
of  a  bluish  purple  or  violet. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and 
China,  and  is  of  easy  cultivation  in  a  stove 
where  it  will  seed  freely  with  artificial  im- 
pregnation. 

NuPBAR. — This  is  a  genus  of  about  half 
a  dozen  species,  all  of  which,  except  one 
(JV.  Japonica)  are  •known  to  be  hardy. — 
The  flowers  of  all  are  yellow.  Our  most 
common  species  are  N.  advmm,  very  com- 
mon in  rivers,  ponds  and  ditches,  and  called 
yellow  water  lilies,  and  N,  Katmianoy  a 
smaller  and  rarer  species. 

The  European  species  are  Jf.  /ntoo, 
(found  also  on  this  continent,  according  to 
some  authorities)  N^jmrnUo^  much  resem- 
bling the  last,  but  smaller,  N,  strioea^  na- 
tive of  the  Danube,  and  NJaponiea^  native 
of  Japan. , 

N,  »a^i^e/o^ia  is  a  southern  species  which 
might  be  hardy  in  the  middle  States*  All 
the  species  are  of  the  easiest  culture  in 
rich  loamy  soil. 

Sarracekia. — A  small  genus  comprising 
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the  plants  known  as  Pitcher  plants,  or  side 
saddle  flowers.  They  are  well  worth  cul- 
tiTating,  both  from  their  beaaty  and  sin- 
gnUrity. 

They  are  not  strictly  aquatics,  bat  being 
bog  plants,  require  a  moist  place  to  ensure 
racceas;  they  do  well  in  an  aquarium  on  rocks 
just  above  the  water,  but  where  the  roots 
can  be  in'wet  sphagnum. 

Our  most  common  species  is  S.  purpurea. 

&  rubra  b  a  smaller  Southern  species, 
with  beautifully  curved  leaves. 

S.Jt2ca  often  produces  leaves  or  pitch- 
en  two  feet  long ;  the  flowers  aro  yellow. 

S.  variolarU  much  resembles  the  last. 
The  first  species  is  hardy,  all  the  rest  re- 
quiring green  house  protection  in  winter. 

McNTJUfTHES  or  Buckbcau A  beauti- 
ful genus  of  bog,  nearly  aquatic  plants. 

Oar  most  common  representative  is  M. 
trifoliaia^  our  American  variety,  being  of 
stouter  habit  than  the  European.  The 
leaves  much  resemble  clover,  whence  the 
name  *  water-clover.'  The  flowers  are  rose 
color  and  very  beautiful. 

The  plant  is  of  easy  culture  in  water 
»d  bog  earth. 

The  other  spedes  are  M.  cristata  or  crista 

Apoxaoeton. — ^A  genus  of  elegant  aquat- 
ic of  easy  culture  in  the  open  air  in  sum- 
mer, bat  requiring  protection  in  winter. 


The  flowers  are  white,  with  black  dots, 
exquisitely  fragrant,  and  of  peculiar  shape. 
The  commonest  and  hardiest  species  is  A. 
distachyony  which  is  a  very  free  bloomer. 
A.  angustifolium  and  jujicifolium  are  species 
from  Southern  Africa. 

Limnocharis  Humhcldtii^  a  most  beautiful 
tropical  aquatic,  which  flowers  freely  all 
summer  in  the  open  air.  The  blossoms  are 
canary  yellow,  with  black  eye ;  last  only  a. 
day,  but  are  produced  in  great  profusion. 
The  plant  may  be  grown  in  a  tub  in  rich 
loam,  in  which  the  runners  root  freely ;  in 
an  aquaria  in  pure  sand,  or  planted  in  a 
pond  where  it  will  flower  beautifully  till 
cut  off  by  the  frost. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  aquatics  we 
may  grow  and  bloom  with  little  care. — 
There  are  many  others  equally  curious  and 
beautiful,  of  which  we  may  name  the  wa- 
ter target,  {HydropdUs  purpurea  or  Bras- 
enia  pdtata)  the  many  species  of  bladder- 
wert,  (  Ulricrilaria)  the  water  crowfoots  or 
buttercups,  {Ranunculus  aquaiUisKnA  Pun- 
hii^)  the  water  arums.  (Pdtandra  Virginica) 
and  Calla  palustris.  The  large  natural 
fiimilies  of  Water  Plantiun  {Alismacea^) 
and  Pond  weed  (Naiadaceae^)  also  contain 
many  curious  and  interesting  plants,  which, 
in  cultivation,  present  many  before  unnotic- 
ed beauties. 

Qlen  Ridge,  July,  1865. 
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LACKLAMD'S   HOUSK  PLANS. 


A  MOST  capital  article,  and  comes  pat  to 
me,  because,  in  my  line  of  life,  I  have  had 
Co  plan  and  contrive  to  remodel  and  make 
or  save  a  new  house  out  of  numerous  old 
ones.  It  is  my  general  plan,  I  must  say, 
howevei,  to  discard  all  old  houses,  further 
than  simply  to  repair  them  and  leave  them 
in  their  original  state;  because  the  expense 
is  usually  as  much  to  make  the  additions 
End  changes  as  would  build  the  new  house 


entire.  I,  this  spring,  however,  remodeled 
a  little  cottage,  which  I  will  give  as>nother 
instance  where  money  can  be  saved,  and 
comfort  obtained.  The  house  to  work  upon 
was,  as  you  will  see  by  the  plan,  32x24, 
with  a  rear  wood-shed  of  10x24.  My  scale 
is  16  feet  to  one  inch. 

After  studying  the  matter  over,  the 
building  being  only  one  story,  9  It.  between 
ceiling  and  floor,  the  poroh  side  a  flat  roof 
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Fko.  1. 
A— Dining  Room,  16x16. 
B- Living  Boom.  16x16. 
C—Woodihed,  10x34. 
D -Pantry.  8x8. 
B->Bed  Room,  8xIS. 
F-Porch,  8x12. 


of  8  feet,  and  the  owner  only  having  four 
to  five  hundred  dollars  to  expend.  I  pltn- 
ned  and  changed  it  as  follows,  and  so  u  to 
come  within  his  limits  of  expenditare. 

The  htLj  window  new,  the  wing  new,  and 
the  rear  part  made  by  cutting-  the  wood- 
shed in  two  and  turning  it,  and  filling  up 
the  centre.  Floor  for  all  the  rear  new,  and 
in  the  reconstruction,  nearly  all  the  walls 
were  destroyed,  or  so  much  broken  before- 
hand, as  to  have  to  be  made  anew. 

In  old  times  of  Lumber  at  12  to  2G  dol- 
lars per  thousand,  and  labor  at  12  to  18 
shillings  a  day,  this  would  hare  cost  abotit 
Three  Hundred  Dollars;  but  both  labor  and 
lumber  are  now  high. 

The  chimneys,  three  in  number,  are 
stove  chimneys,  all  new  and  the  whole  un- 
derpinned anew,  but  with  the  old  materiiL 
A  wing  is  planned  to  be  added  on  the  side 
of  the  new  library,  the  wing  to  be  two 
stories  and  20x24  feet;  and  as  the  house 
now  faces  the  north,  having  a  view  of  tbe 
Lake,  the  two-story  wing  will  give  fine 


Here  is  the  plan  as  it  now  stands : 


A— Dining  Boom,  16x16. 
B  -  Living  Room,l6x30. 
O^Kltcben,  12x18. 
D— Bed  Room,  8x8. 


Pio.a. 

E— Libnay.  8xlS. 
P— Porch,  8x12. 
0'B«d  Room,  14x16. 
K—Bmy  Wmdow. 


I-FuitrT,  7x11. 
J-Bed.^xia. 
K— B6d,6xU, 
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position  for  a  green-house  or  conserratory. 
The  owner  now  does  not  choose  to  incur 
debt,  neither  does  his  needs  require  more 
room,  so  the  house  is  as  above  depicted. 

ORCHIDS. 

To  smateurs  and  young  gardeners,  these 
articles  sre  most  yaluable. 

Bkbrt  Culture. — Although  these  tales 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  being  gathered  from 
ft  few  acres  appear  to  the  cotton  and  com 
grower  as  munchausens,  yet  their  truth  is 
none  the  less  valid.  If  I  recollect  aright, 
it  is  but  a  few  years  since  a  fiirm  of  42  acres 
in  Illinois,  took  the  premium  as  yielding 
more  of  net  profit  than  any  one  in  the 
State,  where  £arms  yary  from  the  above 
nomber  to  thousands  of  acres.  The  great 
erii  of  this  country  is,  a  striving  for  extent 
of  territory.  It  is  the  error  of  inidviduals, 
and  I  think  of  the  nation. 

Id  cultivating  the  blackberry,  I  noticed 
lately  a  plan  as  follows^  viz :  The  bushes 
or  pLapts  are  set  in  rows  thick,  the  rows 
ten  feet  apart.  After  they  have  done  flruit- 
bg,  t£e  old  or  bearing  canes  are  at  once  cut 
out  with  a  long  handled  hook  knife,  then 
leaves  or  chopped  straw  are  liberally  scat- 
tered among  them,  and  early  in  the  spring 
lightly  forked  in  and  a  light  dressing  of  the 
mulch  again  added. 

CuLTuax  OF  THE  RosE. — The  very  best 
article  with  the  most  plain  and  correct  in- 
ttroctions  that  I  ever  read.  It  is  worth 
more  to  the  anoateur .  than  all  the  books 
that  are  printed.  I  can  only  add,  that  all 
roees  give  better  and  more  blooms  to  be  re- 
planted yearly,  and,  the  hardy  ones,  of 
ooone,  in  October,  late  if  possible. 

If  early  June  blooms  are  not  wanted, 
then  sprii^  planting  will  answer  equally 
well,  but  all  the  first  formed  buds  of  spring 
planted  perpetual  rosea  should  be  cut  away 
before  opening. 

Hew  Era  in  Grape  Oulturic — Mr.  Bus- 
man has  come  out  into  the  light  with  some 
of  bis  knowledge,  and  he  here  tells  what 
many  men  at  the  west  have  long  known, 
▼iz:  that  the  works  of  all  authors  to  this 
date,  however  theoretically  ooritet  they  may 


be,  and  valuable  to  the  amateur,  are  no  g^ide 
for  vineyardists,  where  one  man  is  expected 
to  take  care 'of  four  to  six  or  more  acres* 

Why!  gentlemen,  the  mere  expense  of 
posts,  slats  and  upright  wires  recommended 
by  one  author  would  damp  all  favor  of  grape 
culture,  were  it  not  that  there  are  abundant 
vineyards  where  one  fourth  or  less  of  the 
expense  in  trellising  is  found  requisite.   * 

Give  us  more  of  ''  grape  growing  made 
easy,"  Mr.  Hu^man,  but  be  not  sure  that 
Missouri  is  going  to  grow  all  the  Grape. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  even  now  Southern 
New  Jersey,  to  say  nothing  of  Illinois  and 
Kentucky,  produce  many  acres  of  grapes ; 
and  yet,  the  culture  is.  comparatively  in  its 
infancy,  and  the'  knowledge  thereof  only 
just  shadowing  out. 

Color  and  Constitution  of  Plants. — 
A  well  prepared  article  and  evidently  from 
careful  study,  but  yet  does  not  convince  me 
that  it  is  sound.  I  would  know  how  long 
these  experiments  have  been  tested;  the 
soil  and  condition  of  it,  whether  dry  and 
underdrained,  &c.,  &c. 

Some  years  since  I  took  the  same  view  as 
here  detailed  and  made  some  observations, 
but  did  not  complete  them.  I  howcvei' 
cannot  think  that  the  color  of  the  petal  of 
a  flower,  or  the  pellicle  of  the  fruit  has 
aught  to  do  with  the  hardihood  of  the  plant. 
A  dark  wood  and  dark  green  foliage  may 
have  to  do  in  the  ratio  supposed  by  the 
Doctor.  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  more  of  his 
observations,  for,  if  they  are  not  sound,  he 
has  done  good  in  thus  drawing  attention 
to  the  matter  and  elucidating  a  certain 
amount  of  informatioik 

Grape  Cuttings  from  History  is  val- 
uable in  matter  to  the  young  learner,  while 
Fruit  Culture  in  South  Jerset  is  an- 
other of  the  records  of  a  long  neglected 
but  really  valuable  country  for  growing  of 
small  fruits.  Will  S.  B.  N.  tell  us  if  the 
Norton's  Virginia  has  yet  been  fruited  at 
Egg  Harbor  City.  As  a  Wine  making 
grape,  we  have  now  no  hardy  vine  of  equal 
capacity.  The  pure  Norton's  Virginia  wine 
equals,  if  it  does  not  surpass  any  dark  wine 
ofany  oonntry. 
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Culture  or  thc  Pinkappls. — A  good 
ftitide  Tor  the  stOTe-houBe  man,  but  I  tbink 
w«  will  never  be  able  to  groir  Pineapples 
in  this  section  of  countiy  at  prices  to  meet 
the  means  of  the  multitude. 

Ferns. — No.  1. — A  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Our  hardy  native  Ferns  are 
among  the  moat  beautiful  of  planta,  and 
the  most  neglected.  They  are  splendid  ac- 
quisitions in  the  construction  of  rock  work 
and  rustic  fountains. 

Raising  Seedlings.  —  Go  ahead  Mr. 
Merrick,  if  you  don't  succeed  in  growing 


the  best  grape  or  strawberry  in  the  world* 
our  word  for  it,  you  will  have  gained  mocb 
information,  and  more  than  likely  diifieed 
a  spirit  of  enquiry  around  your  neighW 
hood,  that  will  bring  forth  forty  fold  o! 
horticultural  progress. 

You  ask,  what  yarieties  of  Strawbenia 
to  hybridize  ?  I  would  advise  Hovej-s 
Seedling  and  the  Albany.  The  one  a  lai^e 
firm  .berry,  and  the  other  so  very  produc- 
tive, 
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WINE    MAKING    IN    NEW   MEXICO. 


BT  J,  O.  XMAPP,  ICESILLA,  NEW  MEXICO. 


The  making  of  wine  in  the  native  vine- 
yards of  New  Mexico  is  of  the  most  prim- 
itive character  imaginable.  It  rather  re- 
minds one  of  the  "treading  the  winc-presa" 
in  Judea,  than  of  descriptions  of  wine  nuk- 
ing in  France  and  Germany,  as  copied  by 
the  vintners  of  America.  The  theologians, 
here,  could  correct  many  of  their  ideas 
about  the  occult  meaning  of  many  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  studying  the  habits  of 
these  descendants  from  the  old  Spaniards, 
in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  respects. 

The  grapes  having  matured,  which  is  in 
September  and  early  October,  and  gathered 
in  the  peculiar  saucer  shaped  basket, woven 
fhnn  the  long  leaves  of  the  AmcUi  (Spanish 
Bayonet),  are  carried  to  the  house  at  which 
they  are  to  be  crushed.  Here  they  are  rins- 
ed with  water,  to  remove  any  dirt  which 
sticks  to  them  from  the  irrigations,  and 
dried.  No  water  is  allowed  to  enter  into 
the  juice.  They  are  then  deposited  in  a 
trough  cut  in  a  large  cotton  wood  log,  or 
in  a  half  barrel  tub,  for  crushing,  a  drain 
having  been  iirst  provided  to  let  ofif  the 
juice  as  it  may  bo  set  free.  Some  remove 
the  berries  from  their  stems;  but  generally 
they  are  not  removed.  There  being  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  two  feet  of  grapes  in  the 
trough,  a  man,  with  his  clothes  rolled  up, 
and  bare  footed,  gets  in  and  oommenoes  the 


work  of  crushing  by  stamping  upon  them. 
When  the  berries  are  all  crushed,  tlie  pom- 
ace remaining  in  the  trough  is  placed  in  » 
g^nny  sack,  and  pressed  under  a  lever  pre». 
This  is  usually  constructed  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  tree,  in  which  a  hole  or  notcL 
is  cut,  and  a  long  pole  is  used  for  a  pres», 
with  weights  attached,  somewhat  as  I  have 
seen  cheese  pressed. 

After  the  juice  has  thus  been  expressed, 
comes  the  fermenting  process.  For  this 
purpose  a  close  dark  a4d>e  room  is  prepared, 
with  an  earth  floor  and  lufofre  roof,  around 
which  two  strong  beams  are  arranged  about 
three  feet  apart,  and  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  wine 
sacks,  receivers  or  fermenting  vessels.  The^e 
are  constructed  by  sewing  with  rsw>hide  a 
cow  skin  to  four  sticks,  fastened  together 
about  two  feet  square,  two  of  which  extend 
out  far  enough  to  rest  on  the  beams  in  the 
wine  house.  The  liides  being  green,  soak- 
ed soft,  hang  down,  hair  outside,  like  a 
pouch,  and  will  contain  from  25  to  50  gaJ- 
Ions  each.  On  the  frt>nt  side  of  the  sack, 
near  the  bottom,  a  small  round  hole  is  cut 
and  a  wooden  plug  inserted.  This  is  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  off  the  liquor.  These 
being  in  place  in  the  wine  room,  the  new 
wine  is  transferred  from  the  vat  or  press  to 
them,  until  they  are  entirely  filied.      At 
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loon  M  the  first  fermentation  has  taken 
place,  a  cover  is  prepared  for  the  sacks,  ^y 
pUcing  a  cover  of  sticks  woven  together 
with  raw  hide,  and  jost  the  size  of  the 
month  of  the  sack ;  and  over  this  is  placed 
a  lajer  of  mud  mixed  with  straw,  so  as  to 
render  them  nearly  air  tight  In  this  con- 
dition the  wine  is  kept  until  the  winter 
months,  when  it  is  racked  off  and  put  in 
tight  casks  or  bottled. 

In  a  few  instances  a  quantity  of  the  fresh 
jaice  is  boiled  down  until  it  is  quite  thick, 
and  then  this  is  put  into  the  wine  to  add 
to  its  strength.  This  causes  a  deep  red 
color,  and  a  muddy  character  to  the  wine 
which  cannot  be  clarified  out;  but  it  adds 
greatly  to  its  strength  and  keeping  quality. 
Without  this  addition,  or  clear  sugar,  which 
would  be  far  preferable,  the  native  wine, 
unless  closely  corked  in  glass,  will  not  resist 
the  heats  of  the  first  summer.  Sometimes 
tht  wine  is  racked  from  one  sack  to  an- 
other This  improves  its  purity,  but  in- 
jures its  keeping  properties  by  bringing  on 
a  second  fermentation. 

Wine  fermented  in  new  sweet  hides  is 
far  preferable  to  that  kept  in  casks.  The 
hides  part  with  a  portion  of  their  gelatine 
to  the  fresh  wine,  and  thus  retard  the  fer- 
mentation, at  the  same  time  that  it  clarifies 
the  wine.  Hides  never  can  have  their  in- 
ner surface  rotted  or  decayed  by  being  in 
contact  with  wine  or  water,  and  thereby 
impart  a  woody  flavor  to  the  wine.  A  por- 
tion of  tannic  acid  in  the  wine  leaves  it  and 
unites  with  the  green  hide,  so  that  the 
nme  will  in  a  few  years  become  almost 
tanned ;  and  this  tends  to  its  preservation. 
After  the  wine  is  taken  from  the  sacks, 
they  are  turned  upward  and  left  in  their 


places  for  future  use;  and  require  no  soak- 
ing out  or  smoking  with  sulphur  when 
again  required. 

Water  is  added  to  the  pomace ;  and  the 
scum  of  the  wine  is  also  used  in  making 
vinegar.  The  native  wines  bring  to  the 
vintner  from  two  to  three  dollars  a  gallon ; 
and  under  the  present  internal  revenue,  it 
has  gone  up  to  four  and  six  dollars.  The 
light  wines  are  all  consumed  during  the 
first  eight  months  after  they  are  made. 
Those  that  are  strengthened  keep,  if  un- 
disturbed, for  years.  All  are  too  sweet  to 
suit  the  taste  of  those  who  only  drink  the 
manufactured  wines  in  the  States,  or  those 
made  finom  the  sour  grapes  of  Germany  and 
the  States.  The  grapes  of  New  Mexico 
are  very  sweet,  almost  without  aroma,  ex- 
cept the  white,  or  moicatd,  Ab  they  are 
never  worked  up  until  the  berries  oom 
menoe  drying  on  the  vines,  the  tartaric  acid 
is  fully  developed,  and  scarcely  any  other 
acid  is  found  in  them.  In  this  the  wine  dif- 
fers essentially  from  the  Northern  wines. 
This  acid  being  fiir  less  soluble  in  the  wine 
than  are  the  acids  of  the  Northern  grapes, 
the  grapes  of  New  Mexico  will  not  make  the 
sour  wines,  but  more  resemble  the  sweet 
wines  of  Sicily  than  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

By  the  simple  and  primitive  process 
above  described,  an  old  strong  set  vineyard 
will  give  a  yield  of  02,000  to  the  acre,  with 
an  outlay  of  less  than  9300  in  tending  the 
vines  and  manufacturing  the  wine,  at  old 
prices ;  and  double  that  sum  under  present 
rates.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  but 
few  persons  are  engaged  in  vine  growing, 
and  not  one  half  enough  is  produced  for 
home  consumption. 


FERNS.— No.  2. 


I  IT  oilr  former  paper  on  ferns,  we  spoke 
of  them  ss  being  classed  under  two  divis- 
ions: the  Annulatae,  those  in  which  the 
thecas  are  provided  with  marginal  ring, 
which  operates  in  the  dispersion  of  the  seed, 
and  the  Exahnulat»,  which  have  no  such 


appendage.  The  first  class  is  divided  into 
six  families;  the  second  contains  but  three. 
According  to  Newman,  who  is  our  chief 
authority,  the  first  in  order  of  these  varioas 
families  is  the  Adiantac»,  of  which  the 
most  elegant  specimen,  probably,  is  the 
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Adiantum  Oapillus  Yenerii,  or  the  Tiue 
Maiden  Hair. 

The  distinguishlDg  feature  of  the  family 
of  the  AdiantaciB  is  thai  the  tbecae,  or  seed 
eases,  are  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  frond. 
Sometimes  this  appears  like  the  inclosium, 
or  membrane  which  ordinarily  covers  the 
thec«,  at  other  times  it  is  evidently  a  por- 
tion of  tbe  frond  itself.  In  the  first  genus 
of  the  family  of  which  we  are  speaking — 
the  Adiantum — the  misses  of  thecss  are 
borne  in  circular  clusters  on  a  reflezed  por- 
tion of  the^edge  of  the  frond,  and  in  the 
Maiden  Hair  they  appear  like  oblong  bodies 
rising  from  the  edgo  of  the  lea£  This  beau- 
tiful fern  is  usually  found  on  moist  caves 
or  rocks  near  the  sea  coast," where  it  takes 
root  firmly  in  the  stony  crevices.  The 
young  leaves  appear  in  Jkfay,  and  are  ma- 
tured in  July.  The  foot-stalk,  which  is  of 
a  rich  crimson  brown,  divides  at  the  base 
of  the  leaflet,  and  forms  a  ridge  from  which 
branch  off  strong  b\it  very  delicate  veins  of 
a  whitish  green.  These  veins  again  sob- 
divide,  and  fork  off  into  pairs  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  leaflet^  and  each  vein  so 
formed  forks  a  second  time  before  it  reaches 
the  margin  of  the  pinnao  where  the  masses 
of  the  seed  vessels  lie,  and  ornament  the 
leaf  with  a  sort  of  braided  border  of  ex- 
quisite beauty. 

It  is  an  old  notion  of  naturalists  that  ferns 
produce  no  seed  that  is  visible.  And  this 
idea  of  tbe  seed  being  invisible  was  carried 
out  into  the  idea  that  if  any  such  fhing 
could  be  procured,  it  would  render  him 
who  wore  it  also  invisible.  Sbakespeare 
makes  one  of  his  characters  in  Henry  IV 
say,  "  we  have  the  recipe  of  fern-seed,  we 
walk  invisible."  And  Ben  Jonson  says,  ^  I 
had  no  medicine,  sir,  to  go  invisible,  no 
fern-seed  in  my  pocket."  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  the  fern  does  bear  seed  in 
immense  quantities,  and  that  ample  pro- 
vision has  been  made  in  the  structure  of 
the  plant,  for  dispersing,  as  well  as  preserv- 
ing the  seed  from  injury  during  its  progress 
to  maturity. 
We  cdme  now  to  the  genus  Lomaria,  of 


which  the  Lomaria  Spicant  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous.  Tbe  charactenstic  which 
distinquishes  tbe  Lomaria  is  that  tbe  thece 
are  continuous,  placed  in  line  on  tbe  pinns 
which  they  nearly  cover,  while  they  in 
turn  are  covered  with  a  continaouii  inclo- 
slum. 

The  singular  and  very  beautiful  appeir- 
ance  which  this  fern  presents,  from  the 
mixture  of  dissimilar  leaves  on  the  stme 
plant,  and  from  the  grace  and  vigor  with 
which  its  noble  tufts  of  vivid  green  rise 
from  the  earth  and  cluster  in  groups  among 
tbe  other  ferns  and  flowers  which  adorn 
the  mossy  banks,  attracts  -much  attention 
and  admiration.  It  is  hardly  excelled  in 
beauty  by  any  other  fern ;  for  though  the 
Osmunda  rcgalis  may  tower  grandly  abore 
it,  and  the  Shield  ferns  spread  their  broad 
fronds  in  unrivalled  dignity,  yet  the  grace 
of  this  plant,  and  the  peculiar  appearance 
which  its  narrow,  comb-like  fronds  present, 
always  attracts  the  eye  of  tbe  admirer  of 
nature,  and  compel  his  attention,  whatever 
other  beautiful  objects  may  be  near  it 

The  third  genus  of  this  fiamily — ^tbe  Adi 
antacse — is  the  Ptoris,  known  in  tbe  Brit- 
ish Islands  as  the  Brachen,  and  in  thii 
country  as  the  Brake. 

This  is  one  of  tbe  commonest  ferns,  and 
is  found  every  if  here  in  the  wild  distncto, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  truly  wild  plants  that 
disappears  before  cultivation.  Its  average 
height  is  from  two  to  three  feet,  though  in 
moist,  shady  woods  it  frequently  grows  to 
double  that  size.  The  mark  of  this  group 
of  ferns  is  that  the  tbec89  form  a  continooofl 
marginal  line  covered  with  a  contibuoos 
inclusium.  The  young  fronds*  which  ire 
tender,  and  often  cut  off  by  eariy  frosu, 
come  up  like  those  of  most  other  ferns  in 
a  circular  form,  but  bent  or  doubled  bsck, 
the  leafy  part  being  pressed  against  the 
stem.  Tbe  generic  name  Pteria  is  given  on 
account  of  its  plume-like  growth,  and  was 
that  by  which  the  Greeks  called  the  whole 
tribe  of  ferns. 

This  fern  has  been  thus  described,  from 
a  specimen  in  the  hands  of  the  writer:^ 
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Annmd  erery  ptft  of  eadi  lobe  runs  a 
elicate  border  of  a  velvety  appearance, 
cd  light  brown  hue.  It  follow8*the  margin 
r  the  leaf  moat  exactly,  and  is  in  due  pro- 
ortion  to  the  aize  of  the  green  leaflet  on 
rbich  it  reposes,  and  consequently  rather 
arrower  on  the  npper  than  on  the  lower 
ranches.  The  lowest  pair  of  pinnattt,  and 
be  pair  next  above  it  are  deeply  notched ; 
nd  u  the  border  continues  to  follow  each 
art  of  the  edge,  it  here  necessarily  assumes 
be  form  of  a  Vandyke.  This  beautiful 
•order  consists  entirely  of  myriads  of  thecsB 


or  seed  vessels,  which,  if  examined  under 
a  microecope,  are  seen  to  be  little  globular 
cases  of  a  crisp  and  shining  material,  in  each 
of  which  is  contained  a  countless  multitude 
of  minute  gruns  like  a  brown  powder. — 
These  are  the  organs  of  reproduction.^' 

This  is  not  only  the  most  abundant,  but 
the 'most  useful,  perhaps,  of  all  the  ferns. 
In  Europe  it  is  used  for  thatching,  for  litter 
for  cattle,  for  packing  fruit,  and  in  some 
places  for  fuel.  It  has,  also,  medicinal  quali- 
ties, and  contains  so  much  alkali  that  its 
ashes  are  used  for  making  soap  and  glass. 
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racrr  trkk  boaers. 
Ap  it  is  both  better  and  easier  to  prevent 
bu  to  core,  I  would  recommend  the  fol- 
owing  article  as  a  cheap,  lasting  and  good 
Kcrentive  against  the  working  of  the 
^-w:  Take  of  Fish  oil  and  Sulphur,  and 
uke  a  moderately  thick  paint ;  bring  the 
oil  from  the  base  of  the  tree  and  spread  on 
be  {taint  as  low  down  as  possible  and  as 
>?ii  «p  as  needed,  say  a  foot  or  so.  The 
lore  offeasive  the  oil  is  in  smell  the  better, 
tiboald  be  applied  in  May  or  June. 

NO X 1008   XNSRCTS. 

b  cannot  be  denied  that  man  has  no 
■by  so  great,  so  to  be  feared, — War, 
Kknoe,  and  Famine  excepted^ — as  is 
kated  in  Insect  life.  Though  as  individ- 
^  they  seem  unworthy  of  notice,  yet  in 
r  aggregate  they  hold  tremendous  and 
il  puMibilities. 

^isy,  preyed  npon  by  thousands  of 

k  and  by  themselves,  subject  to  a  multi- 

I  of  destroying  agencies,  yet  what  a 

they  hold  over  the  destiny  of  man. 

>  erery  fruit  he  plucks;  with  almost 

r  vegeUble  he  cultivates;    with  the 

I  of  bis  fields,  and  the  flocks  of  his  pas* 

He  htti  to  contend  in  some  shape 

\  destructive  Insect  life. 

R  those  providential  agencies  that  hold 

Algcst  1^65. 


them  in  oheck,  but  once  cease  or  partially 
so,  and  the  angel  of  destruction  would  lit- 
erally be  let  loose  upon  us: 

Each  year  brings  with  it  some  new  de- 
velopment of  destructive  Insect  life.  The 
older  we  grow,  as  a  country,  the  greater  be- 
come their  ravages.  Can  too  much  atten- 
tion and  study  be-devoted  to  a  subject  that 
is  so  closely  related  to  our  interest. 

Every  means  that  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  enemies  should  be  carefully 
cherished. 

I  would  here  mention  how  last  season  I 
** flanked"  a  few  specimens  of  Insects  that 
sought  to  rob  me  of  the  rightftil  fruit  of  my 
labor.  Discovering  my  currant  bushes  cov- 
ered with  worms,  I  gave  them  a  sprinkling 
of  water,  and  then  a  light  dusting  of  Cay- 
tfrme  Pepper,  The  next  morning  found  my 
»  bushes  Dree.  Finding  my  squash  and  cucimi- 
ber  vines  infested  by  both  the  yellow  bug 
and  the  large  black  one,  I  gave  them  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  water,  in  which  I  soaked  some 
cayenne  pepper  pods,  and  my  vines  were 
eflectually  cleared.  They  probably  thought 
the  seasoning  too  high,  and  sought  a  milder 
diet.  I  applied  to  roses  and  other  things 
invested  with  lice,  with  the  best  results. 
Where  the  remedy  can  be  applied  I  deem 

it  one  of  the  best. 
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HORKET  RASPBSHRT. 

There  oeema  to  be  some  difference  of  opin* 
ion  about  the  harduMU  of  tbU  Tarietj.  I 
have  cultiTated  it  without  protection  ibr 
four  years,  and  since  the  first  year  has  stood 
the  winter  well,  better  than  Brtnckles' 
Orange  and  some  other  varieties.  In  point 
of  hardiness,  I  consider  it  equal  to  the  va- 
rieties commonly  in  cultivation,  and  in  size 
and  flavor  unsurpassed. 

PLUM   TRKES. 

In  a  yard,  formerly  the  site  of  an  old 


asheiy,  stand  several  Isi^  and  old  Flton 
trees.  The  soil  about  them  is  oorapoeed 
largely  of  ashes,  and  on  these  plum  trees 
their  is  no  sign  of  black  knot,  and  th«  fruit 
is  always  perfect,  while  all  about  tbem 
through  the  whole  place,  hardly  a  tree  is  to 
be  found  but  what  is  affected.  WliyfttoU 
these  be  exempt,  but  for  the  reason  tfast 
the  same  cause  that  makes  the  fruit  drop 
causes  the  knot,  viz. :  "  The  little  TurL" 


GRAPE   CUTTINGS  FROM  HISTORY.— No.  4. 


BY  JOHN  S.  RCID. 


We  now  come  to  examine  the  grape  and 
wine  culture  of  that  most  wonderful  and 
learned  people  called  the  Greeks ;  and  to 
report  to  a  few  of  the  modem  Athenians 
the  result  acquired  by  them  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  glorious  beverage.  Time,  which 
has  destroyed  empires  and  dynasties,  level- 
le4  the  marble  columns  of  Athens  and  Cor- 
inth, prostrated  the  £phe8ian  Temple,  and 
almost  obliterated  the  Birth  and  erection 
of  the  Pyramids,  has  dealt  lightly  with  the 
"  nectar  of  the  gods  ";  and  history  has  em- 
balmed the  perfume  and  strength  of  their 
choicest  wines,  so  that  one  almost  thinks, 
in  conning  over  the  musty  pages  of  Grecian 
history,  he  scents  the  aroma  of  the  Maro- 
nean  and  Lesbian  wine. 

But  let  us  refresh  our  geography  a  little 
before  we  enter  into  the  famous  vineyards, 
and  learn  where  this  most  wonderful  coun- 
try is  situated,  so  that  our  i-eaders  may 
thoroughly  understand  the  place  as  well  as 
the  latitude  in  which  the  "  Islands  of  the 
Blest "  are  found. 

Nestling  on  the  bosom  of  the  glorious 
Mediterranean,  in  lat.  36^  to  40^  are  found 
the  beautiful  isles  of  Lesbos,  Scios,  Samos, 
Delos,  LemnoB,  Rhoda,  Messina,  Zante,  and 
the  Grecian  main-land,  where  burning  Sap 
pho  loved  and  sung. 

The  ancient  wines  most  noted  for  their 


superior  qualities  are  the  Manmean,  tli 
Cbian,  the  Corinthian,  the  Cyprian,  the 
Lesbian,  the  Ismarian,  the  TKian,  the 
Rhodian  and  the  Leucadian.  The  Prui- 
nian,  the  production  of  AtUca,  a  led  but 
sour  wine,  is  reported  as  being  somewkkt 
like  our  Port,  but  more  harsh  and  unpalat- 
able ;  and  such  was  some  of  the  winea  of 
Corinth  and  Sapa. 

The  islands  of  Crete,  Cyprus^  Rhodes, 
with  the  territory  along  the  coast  oCThraoe, 
and  Ismarus,  produced  excellent  gripes  and 
wine,  chiefly  of  a  white  or  aaiber  color; 
except  the  Maronean,  which  was  a  black 
sweet  wine,  of  which  Homer  writes  wiib 
much  delight,  and  drank  it  with  as  mocb 
pleasure..  Some  ancient  writers  jovfer  tbe 
wines  of  Chios  and  Thasos  before  all  others 
except  the  Clazomenian,  the  product  <^ 
Ionia. 

^  In  strength,  they  far  sarpaaaed  any  c^ 
our  modern  wines,  it  requiring  from  thiei 
to  twenty  measures  of  water  to  reduc 
them  and  make  them  palatable  for  the  fetft 
It  is  supposed  that  they  were  oondenaetlt 
this  state  or  degree  of  syrup  or  cona^teiur 
by  the  process  of  ^^smoking ''  to  which  tbe 
were  subjected.  The  manner  ia  which  Oii 
was  done  is  this:  a  furnace  or  kiln  vi 
erected,  named  the  amphorae,  where  eart) 
en  vessels  well  glaaed  were  placed,  fall 
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trine,  eontaining  from  four  to  ten  gallons 
ofer  the  kiln,  and  kept  there  until  the 
watery  particlefl  were  chiefly  eTaporated; 
after  which  it  would  keep  for  agee. 

The  Greeks,  it  is  said,  were  acquainted 
▼ith  more  than  fifty  Tarieties  of  grapes; 
tod  they  gave  much  attention  to  the  cul- 
tore  of  the  vine,  being  acquainted  with  the 
best  methods  of  cultivating  this  plant,  as 
veil  as  in  the  matiu&cture  of  the  wine ;  and 
these  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  differ- 
ing Tcry  little  from  ^  our  most  improved 
method  ^  of  the  present  day.  They  were 
extremly  fond  of  the  odoriferous  quality, 
and  would  often  put  in  their  must  dough 
kneaded  with  honey,  mixing  with  it  aro- 
maticB,  flowers  and  fruits ;  giving  to  each  a 
separate  aroma,  so  that  on  opening  an  old 
ca&k  the  odor  of  roses,  violets,  and  other 
fragrant  flowers,  would  fill  the  wine  cellar, 
gratifying  the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as  the 
taste. 

At  the  feast,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  gaests  to  mix  the  rich  wines  of  By  bios, 
ErytkfK  and  Lesbos,  with  the  light  wines 
of  Heraclea  and  Mende.  But  it^  was  not 
alone  in  the  islands  that  wine  of  a  superior 
qaality  was  made,  for  the  finest  situations 
fur  vineyards  abound  on  the  slopes  of  the 
main-land,  the  Morea  having  formerly  fur- 
nished the  Malmsey  and  Malvasia  grape,  from 
which  the  sweet  wines  of  Malaga,  Madeira 
and  other  femous  places  obtain  their  name ; 
uid  the  islands  of  Gandia  and  Cyprus,  un- 
der the  rule  of  Venice,  when  that  republic 
wu  mistress  of  the  Adriatic,  sup^.lied 
Europe  with  the  choicest  qualities  and 
brands. 

Tbe  relative'  strength  of  the  ancient  when 
«<'mptred  with  the  modem  wines  is  as  fol- 

Ilows: 
Port,       25^.  Maronean,  40<>. 

Madeira,  22°.  Lesbian,     30«- 

Sherry,    19<».  Rhodian,    26«- 

Malaga,    18°.  Zante,        17°. 

So  that,  when  the  feast  was  not  of  the 
Ilicchanalian  order,'the  guests  usually  mix- 
«d  their  pure  wine  with  water,  as  two  to 
fire. 


The  climate  and  soil  of  Greece  are  highly 
(hvorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape ; 
and  nothing  more  is  wanting  to  produce 
wines  of  superior  quality  except  that  skill- 
fVil  mode  of  preparing  the  soil  and  vine. 
But  at  present  the  vineyards  are  kept  in 
the  worst  condition ;  and  tfa«  manufacture 
of  the  wine  is  a  disgrace  to  that  or  any 
other  country,  the  vintners  mixing  with  it 
salt,  water,  pitch,  resin  and  lime  in  such 
undue  proportions  as  to  destroy  both  its 
fine  aroma  and  taste.^  Wherever  the  Turk- 
ish arms  have  entered,  desolation  has  fol- 
lowed in  their  train,  with  wretchedness  and 
apathy.  The  modem  wines  of  Greece  are 
of  the  sweet  and  aromatic  order,  whilst  the 
red  muscaiine  of  Tenedos  and  white  mus- 
cadine of  Smyrna  vie  with  the  best  Hun- 
garian; yet  the  red  wine  of  Ithaca  once 
was  preferred  to  either,  whilst  the  vine- 
yards of  Re  thy  mo  and  Kissanos  rivalled  the 
choicest  Rhodian  Oimmandaria. 

Perhaps  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day 
may  improve,  under  their  own  government, 
the  horticulture  of  their  flithers,  and  again 
make  that  beautiful  archipelago  the  garden 
of  the  world ;  unless  ages  of  bondage  and 
misgoveramenc  hav^  broken  their  spirit, 
and  destroyed  their  love  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  country. 

Here  was  the  birth  place  of  philosophy 
of  literature,  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  here 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  fathers  of  poetry 
and  history,  lived  and  flourished;  here 
Socrate8,  and  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and 
Xenophon,  have  enobled  humanity;  here 
too  was  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  the  father 
and  king  of  the  gods,  and  all  of  the  lesser 
deities ;  indeed,  almost  every  thing  is  here 
that  could  wake  up  the  dormant  mind  to 
action,  and  arouse  the  soul  to  become  again 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  early  nation- 
ality, when  Greece  was  the  light  of  the 
world. 

The  ancient  Greeks  have  a  beautiful  tra- 
dition concerning  Minerva,  that  when  Nep- 
tune and  Minerva  at  one  time  contended 
about  the  name  of  a  very  famous  city,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Cecrops,  it  was  re- 
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floWed  tkat  whiehioeT«r  of  these  deitiee 
eouferred  the  more  ezoelleat  and  uaeAil  gift 
on  nuui  should  give  their  luune  to  the  new 
city. 

Neptune  bcoqght  a  hone,  snd  presented 
It  as  his  gift ;  when  Minerra  instantlj  pro- 
duced an  oliTo^ut  of  the  earth,  and  present- 
ed it  as  her  choicest  gift  to  man,  when  the 
assemblj  of  the  gods  adjudged  it  to  be  the 
more  useful ;  and  the  naming  of  the  dtj 
was  awarded  to  Minerra,  who  called  it 
Athens,  fivm  her  own  Qreek  name.  Thus 
horticulture  was  honored  by  the  gods  at 
that  early  day. 

It  is  said  that  under  Oeerops,  1600  years 
before  Christ,  the  culture  of  the  Tine  was 
brought  into  Greece,  iJthough  Noah,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  planted  a  Tineyard 
2350  yean  before  Christ,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Armenian  Mount  Arant;  and  that  from 
this  source  the  rine  has  corae,  to  Asia 
Minor,  Palestine,  Egy))t,  Greece,  and  Italyt 
of  which  country  our  next  ^*  Cuttings" 
will  be. 

HOMJB  CUTTINGS. 

I  regret  that  this  month  my  Home  Cut- 
^ngs  are  so  ralueless,  for  the  frost  of  the 

# 


17th  of  May  last  nipped  almost  erery  tine, 
and  laid  low  in  dust  my  hopes  and  prospecto 
for  a  grape  crop  for  the  present  season. 

My  young  Thies  were  all  seriously  injur- 
ed, and  those  Jlr$t  fruiting  lost  all  their 
bloom.  The  Delaware,  that  I  deemed 
hardy,  equal  to  the  Clinton,  was  cooked 
lilce  a  bean ;  so  were  all  of  the  new  TarieticSr 
Anna,  Hartford,  Herbemont,  Union  Village, 
lona,  Israella  and  Allen's  Hybrid,  but  most 
of  all  my  Page;  tlte  last  was  wholly  des- 
troyed. And  now  the  exoessiTO  and  eon- 
tinued  rains  have  corered  with  mildew  mj 
old  and  larger  Catawbas ;  so  that  I  maf 
say  that,  thi$  eeamm,  my  grape  crop  will  be 
a  complete  failure. 

On  the  day  after  the  frost,  I  went  to 
several  small  yineyards  to  examine  their 
state,  and  found  them  9wepi  erery  whit  a» 
bad  as  my  own. 

After  such  a  splendid  opening  and  show- 
ing  in  the  spring,  I  regret  the  result  of  my 
examination,  but  mufrt  bear  it  with  resig- 
nation, hoping  for  better  luck  next  jearf 
and  a  new  variety  hardy  as  the  Clinton, and 
good  in  quality  as  the  Delaware. 


PLEASURE  GROUNDS.— DESIGN,  &c. 

BT  C.  9.  B. 


The  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
pleasure  grounds  within  the  last  few  years, 
places  the  taste  and  patronage  which  are 
bestowed  on  gardening  in  a  veiy  conspicu- 
ous poi^t  of  view. 

The  style  in  which  grounds  are  now 
usually  laid  out,  may  be  characterised  in 
one  short  sentence.  ^*  Convenience  is  en- 
deavored to  be  rendered  as  attractive 
as  possible,  by  ^combining  it  with  the 
beautiful  and  appropriate.*'  The  conven- 
ience of  the  inmates  of  the  mansion  is 
studied  by  having  the  kitchen  and  fruit 
gardens  near  the  house,  fully  extensive 
enough  to  supply  all  the  wants,  and  kept 
in  the  appropriate  beauty  of  order  and  neat- 


ness, without  any  extravagant  attempt  by 
the  mingling  of  useful  trees,  or  planting  it$ 
cabbages,  etc.  in  waving  lines.  In  the 
flower-garden  which  immediately  joins  the 
house,  dry  walks,  shady  ones  for  summer, 
and  sheltered  ones  for  the  more  intemperate 
seasons,,  are  conveniently  constructed. -> 
There  accompanying  borders  and  parterres 
are  in  form,  such  as  are  most  gracefoL 
whilst  their  inhabitants  distinguished  fer 
their  fragrance  are  distributed  in  gratefol 
abundance ;  and  those  noted  for  their  ele- 
gant shapes  and  beautiful  tints  are  grouped 
and  blended  as  the  taste  of  the  painter  and 
the  harmony  of  colon  dictate.  The  lawn 
from  these  glides  insensibly  into  the  noore 
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distant  groimd  oocapM  by  the  slirabberies 
and  the  park.  Here  the  genius  of  the  plaee 
dictates  the  arrangement  of  the  levels  and 
of  the  masses  of  trees  and  water.  Common 
sense  is  toHowed  in  planting  such  trees  only 
as  are  saited  to  the  soil.  A  knowledge  of 
the  tmts  of  their  foliage  guides  the  land- 
»€ipe  gardener  in  associating  them,  and  aids 
the  laws  of  perspective  in  lengthening  his 
distant  sweep.  If  gentle  undulations  mark 
the  surface,  he  leads  water  among  the  snln 
doed  diversities,  and  blends  his  trees  in 
softened  groups,  so  as  to  form  light  glades 
to  barmonize  with  the  other  parts.  If  high 
and  broken  grounds  have  to  be  adorned,  the 
design  mingles  waterfalls  with  darker 
maAscs  of  darker  foltaged  trees,  and  acquires 
tbe  beauty  peculiar  to  the  abrupt  and 
grand,  as  in  the  former  he  aimed  at  that 
whicb  is  secured  by  softer  features. 

DfsioN ^''Consult  the  genius  of  the 

place  before  you  determine  upon  your  de- 
sign" is  Gouni  advice;  for  in  gardening,  as 
in  all  fine  arts,  nothing  is  pleasing  that  is 
inappropriate.  *' A  plain,  simple  field,"  says 
a  writer  of  good  authority,  unadorned,  but 
with  the  common  rural  appendages,  is  an 
agreeable  opening ;  but  if  it  is  extremely 
^mall,  neither  a  hay-stack,  nor  a  cottage, 
nor  a  path,  nor  much  less  all  of  them  to- 
gether, will  give  it  an  air  of  reality.  A 
harbor  on  an  aitificial  lake  is  but  aoon- 
script;  it  ruses  no  idea  of  reiuge  or  se- 
cnrity,  for  thelake  does  not  suggest  an  idea 
of  danger.  It  is  detached  from  the  large 
body  of  water,  and  yet  in  itself  but  a  poor 
inconsiderable  basiq  vainly  affecting  to 
mimic  the  majesty  of  the  sea. 

When  imitative  characters  in  gardening 
we  egragioasly  defective  in  any  material 
circomstances,  the  truth  of  the  others  ex- 
poses and  aggregates  tbe  failure.  But  the 
ut  of  gardening  aspires  to  more  than  im- 
itation ;  it  can  create  original  characters, 
ud  give  expressions  to  the  several  scenes 
<nperior  to  any  they  can  receive  from  illu- 
fiions.  Certain  properties  and  certain  dis- 
positiom  of  the  objects  of  nature,  are 
^pted  to  excite  particular  ideas  and  sen- 


sations; they  require  no  discernment,  ex- 
amination or  discussion,  but  are  obvious  at 
a  glance,  and  instantaneously  distinguished 
by  our  feelings,  Beauty  alone  is  not  so  en- 
gaging as  this  species  of  character;  the 
impressions  it  makes  are  more  transient 
and  less  interesting;  for  it  aims  only  at 
delighting  the  eye,  but  the  other  affects 
our  sensibility.  An  assemblage  of  the 
most  elegant  forms  in  the  happiest  situation 
is  to  a  degree  indiscriminate,  if  they  have 
not  been  selected  and  arranged  with  a  de- 
sign to  produce  certain  expressions ;  an  air 
of  magnificence  or  simplicity,  of  cheerful- 
ness, tranquility,  or  some  other  general 
character  ought  to  pervade  the  whole ;  and 
objects  pleasing  in  themselves,  if  they  con- 
tradict that  character,  should  therefore  be 
excluded.  Those  which  are  only  tndifierent 
must  sometimes  make  room  for  such  as  are 
more  significant — may  occasionally  be  re- 
conunended  by  it.  ftirreness  itself  may  be 
an  acceptable  circumstance  in  a  spot  dedi- 
cated to  solitude  and  melancholy. 

"  He  is  no  philosopher,"  says  a  writer, 
''  who  neglects  a  certain  present  good  for 
fear  that  in  some  future  period  it  may  be 
absurd ;  bnt  In  tbe  encouragement  of  gA^ 
dening,  whilst  an  immediate  good  is  ob- 
tained, there  is  no  fear  of  its  perversion  in 
after  days.  Its  diffusion  among  tho  poorer 
olasscs  is  an  earnest  or  means  of  more  im^^ 
portant  benefits,  oven  than  the  present  in- 
crease of  their  comfiHrt.  The  laborer  who 
possesses  and  delights  in  the  garden  appen- 
ded to  his  cottage  Is  generally  among  the 
most  decent  of  his  class,  he  is  seldom  a  fi«- 
quenter  of  the  ale-house ;  and  there  are  few 
who  are  so  senseless  as  not  readily  to  engage 
in  its  cultivation  when  convinced  of  the 
comforts  and  gain  derived  firom  it. 

Gardening  is  a  pursuit  adapted  alike  to 
the  gay  and  recluse,  the  man  of  pleasure, 
and  the  lover  of  science.  To  both  it  oQen 
employment  such  as  may  suit  their  taste ; 
all  that  can  please  by  fragiance,  by  flavor, 
or  by  beauty ;  all  that  science  may  illustrate; 
empfoyment  for  the  chemist,  the  botanist, 
the  physiologist,    and  the  meteorologist. 
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There  »  no  taste  so  penrerae  as  that  from 
it  the  gardener  can  win  no  attention,  or  to 
which  it  can  aiTord  no  pleasure.  He  who 
bene6tted  or  promoted  the  happiness  of 
mankind  in  the  daya  of  paganism,  wa9  in- 
voked after  death,  and  worshipped  as  a 
deitjT.  In  these  days  we  should  be  as  gr^te- 
Ibl  as  they  were  without  being  as  extrava^ 
gant  m  its  demonstration;  and  if  so,  we 


shoald  indeed  highly  estimate  those wlio 
haTe  been  the  imppsrrers  of  our  horticultorey 
for,  as  an  ancient  writer  says,  '^it  is  the- 
source  of  health,  strength,  plenty,  ricbes, 
and  honest  pleasnres;  it  is  amid  its  Hcenes 
and  pursaits  that  life  flows  pure,  the  heirt 
more  ealmly  beats." 

PoUepsie^  lane  Ut^  1865. 


THE  NEW  ERA* IN  GRAPE  CULTURE— No.  H. 


BT   OKOROB  HUSMANN,  HERMAN,  MISSOURI. 


As  I  an»  not  exclasirely  writing  for  rich 
folks,  (who  can  follow  grape  culture  any 
how)  but  more  especially  for  the  poorer 
class;  for  those  who  have  nothing  but  their 
willing  hands  and  active  brain  to  command 
grape  culture  with,  I  will  now  refer  to  a 
plan  which  has  been  followed  with  good 
results  to  both  parties,  the  wealthy  and  the 
poor,  and  which  we  call  here,  ^'  tenanting, 
or  growing  grapes  and  vines  on  shares."  I 
will  here  also  give  my  own  experience. 

Some  eight  years  ago,  I  bought  •  piece 
of  wild  land  at  82  50  per  acre,  which,  I 
thought  and  still  think,  is  well  adapted  to 
grape  culture.  In  1861  I  made  the  first 
beginning  on  it,  and  made  a  baiigain  with  a 
poor  but  industrious  emigrant  of  the  follow- 
ing kind:  I  was  to  build  him  a  small 
house,  furnish  the  plants  and  trees,  and  pay 
him  $150  per  year  the  first  two  years ;  he 
to  do  the  kbor,  fencing,  clearing  of  ground, 
planting,,  etc.;  he  to  have  one  half  of  all  the 
produce  of  all  the  vines  and  trees,  and  I  to 
have  the  other  half.  This  contract  to  last 
an  indefinite  length  of  time,  until  one  of 
the  parties  should  get  tired  of  it,  when  he 
had  to  give  the  ether  six  months'  warning. 
No  compensation  to  be  allowed  after  the 
first  two  yearsy  except  one  half  of  the  pro- 
duce. I  built  him  a  small  but  comfortable 
house,  and  my  tenant  went  to  work  with 
a  Vill. 

The  first  spring  he  fenced,  cleared  and 
planted  about  three  acres  in  grapes,  and 


four  m  orehard,  mostly  pears  and  peaches. 
Made  during  the  summer,  about  $250  worth 
of  layer8^  of  which  he  received  one  half^  and 
^ised  com  and  vegetables  enough  for  hi» 
family.  This,  with  the  $150  I  paid  him 
aunually,  enabled  him  to  live  with  his  fam- 
ily. The  second  summer  he  made  about 
$1000  worth  of  plants,  of  which  he  received 
one  half  again.  The  third  summer  the 
produce  was  about  $1600,  making  $800  &» 
his  share;  and  the  fourth  year  I  have  paid 
to  him  $2600  as  his  share  of  the  {oooeeds 
in  plants  and  fruits ;  and  if  the  rebels  had 
not  unfortunately  emptied  all  of  the  wioe, 
he  would  have  had  at  least  $500  more, 
ThiSy  the  fifth  year^  he  will  have  at  least 
$6000  as  his  share  of  the  proceeds,  and  it 
may  be  a  thousand  more.  Daring  that  time 
he  has  sent  money  to  his  broths  in  Ger- 
many, to  pay  the  passage  for  him  and  his 
family ;  has  bought  a  piece  of  land  joining 
mine,  and  leased  it  to  his  brother  on  about 
the  same  conditions  under  which  he  holds 
a  lease  from  me,  he  preferring  to  remain  a 
tenant  on  my  land.  The  land,  house,  plants, 
and  all  have  cost  me,  so  far,  about  $1800; 
net  proceeds  up  to  last  spring,  $3,100.  If 
we  consider  that  these  were  the  first  four 
years,  that  in  1863-64  nearly  all  the  bods 
on  the  vines  were  killed  by  the  extreme 
hard  winter,  and  that  the  rebels  destroyed 
about  $500  worth  of  wine,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  both  found  it  a  profitable  in- 
vestment.   It  may  be  fiur  here  to  state^ 
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thtt  he  and  his  ftmil/  are  of  the  most  in- 
dntriom,  hard  working,  and  intelligent 
people  I  have  erer  met,  and  that  the  greater 
put  of  this  was  made  by  raising  plants  of 
the  best  Tarieties.  Not  a  catting  was 
wisted ;  and  as  I  take  all  the  plants  he  raises 
at  a  fair  wholesale  price,  he  has  no  further 
troable  in  selling  them.  But,  Messrs.  Ed- 
itoTB,  here  is  an  example  of  a  man,  entirely 
without  means,  making  a  comfortable  Ht- 
iog  bj  grape  growing  the  first  few  years, 
tnd  he  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
wealthy  in  a  few  years,  while  the  proprietor 
of  the  ground  has  evexy  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  capita]  inrested.  Can  not 
others  go  and  do  like  wise  7  There  are  thous- 
tndi  of  acres  of  the  best  grape  lands  to  be 
h9  yet  in  this  State,  at  the  rate  of  from  $5 
to  $10  an  acre. 

Has  there  erer  been  a  better  opening  for 
the  poor  industrious  laborer  than  he  can 
hire  in  Missouri  now?  I  hare  lately 
bought  some  500  acres  of  splendid  grape 
lands,  at.an  average  of  $5  50  per  acre,  and 
sua  ready  and  willing  to  welcome  a  dozen 
of  indnstrioua  families  to  go  to  work  on 
them— others  will  do  the  same.    Rest  as- 


sured they  can  soon  earn  enough  to  buy 
land  of  their  own  if  they  choose.  Now, 
that  we  have  perfect  peace  and  quiet  again, 
we  look  forward  to  a  flood  of  emigration ; 
and  it  will  come.  It  will  not  bo  long  before 
land  will  rise  to  treble  its  value  now;  ilourisb- 
ing  farms  and  vineyards  will  be  where 
every  thing  is  wilderness  yel(  and  oh! 
most  glorious  thought  of  all,  they  will  be 
worked  by  free  and  happy  people. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  look  most  promising. 
We  have  had  a  most  abundant  cfop  of 
cherries  and  strawberries,  plenty  of  pears, 
peaches,  and  apples,  and  as  to  grapes,  there 
never  was  such  a  prospect  The  trellis  is 
fiurly  groaning  under  the  load  of  fruit,  and 
our  coopers  have  to  work  day  and  night 
almost,  to  prepare  the  multitude  of  casks 
which  will  be  wanted  to  receive  the  noble 
grape  Juice.  «  * 

To  those  of  our  Eastern  brethren,  who 
wish  to  try  their  fortunes  West,  we  offer 
a  kind  invitation  to  come  and  judge  for 
themselves.  They  may  rest  assured  of  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Hermann,  Mo.,  June  22d,  1865. 


MORE  NEGLECTED  FLOWERS. 


BT    J.    M.   HXRRICK,  JR. — ^WALPyLE,    MASS., 


I  WISH  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Horti- 
ccLTc  aisT  readers  to  three  or  four  plants  na- 
tires  of  the  northern  States,  and  now  (May 
Id)  in  bKMBom,  which  have  never  been  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  garden  culture,  al; 
though  they  fully  deserve  that  honor. 

I  mention  first  the  Houston u  (Oldenlan- 
'lia  Casrulea),  a  well  known  delicate  little 
plant,  with  bluish  white  flowers  with  yel- 
low centre,  in  blossom  from  May  to  August, 
duefiy  to  observe  that  it  would  form  a  very 
pretty  contrast  if  grown  with  the  dwarf 
Polygala,  which  is  about  the  same  height, 
and  blossoms  at  the  same  time* 

PoLTOALA  pAUciroLiA.  This  pretty  plant 
grows  in  every  wood  and  pasture,  sending 


up  from  a  running  root  stock  slender  few- 
leaved  stems,  bearing  flowers  of  the  most 
exquisite  purple,  tipped  with  white.  A 
single  blossom  is  not  very  striking ;  but  a 
bed,  or  a  well  rounded  bouquet,  such  as  I 
have  before  me  while  writing,  is  very  ef- 
fective. 

A  beautiful  plsnt,  confined,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  to  a  very  few  localities,  is 
the  CoRYOALis  AuRXA.  The  only  place 
where  I  have  found  it  is  but  a  few  square 
feet  in  extent,  although  I  am  told  it  occurs 
in  Roxbury,  in  this  State.  Belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  Dielytra  (the  Tumaria- 
ces) ;  it  resembles  that  plant  in  foliage,  but 
difiers  from  it  in  its  blossoms,  which  are 
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red,  orange,  and  pink,  and  are  -prodnoed  in 
great  profusion  from  the  middle  of  May  tiU 
late  in  June.  My  plants  are  in  full  flower, 
and  haTe  been  so  for  three  weeks.  It  is  a 
biennial,  growing  readily  from  seed,  and  is 
Tery  ornamental. 

As  a  companion  for  the  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley, I  ventire  to  suggest  the  Daaccina  Bo- 
REALI8,  a  very  handsome  plant,  fond  of  damp 
soils,  and  flourishing  best  when  its  roots  are 
actually  wet  all  the  time.  Fropi  its  three 
or  four  broad  base  leares,  it  sends  up  a 
scape  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  high, 
crowned  with  an  umbel  of  fiye  or  six  deli- 
cate yellowish  green  lily-like  flowers,  suc- 
ceeded by  an  oval  berry  of  a  bright  and 
noticeable  blue.  It  usually  blossoms  in 
June,  and  its  berries  are  conspicuous  till 
September.  This  year  it  is  in  full  bloom 
IP  the  middle  of  May,  and  I  have  plants 
under  cultivation,  removed  while  in  full 
bad,  with  perfect  success. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  cultivator, 
myself  excepted,  who  has  taken  pains  to 
transplant  the  Indian  Turnip,  Arisama 
Triphyllum,  from  the  woods  to  his  gardenj 
but  a  plant  so  curious  and  so  easily  cultivat- 
ed deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  where 
there  is  a  foot  or  two  of  damp,  and  shaded 
soil  to  spare.  Under  favorable  conditions 
the  Arum  grows  to  a  monstrous  size.  I  saw 
specimens  last  year  that  were  three  feet 
and  more  in  height  It  is  a  peredial,  grows 
from  a  com,  and  is  easily  transplanted. 


If  the  reader's  garden  has  a  swampy, 
boggy  spot,  shaded  and  unfit  fer  most  gar- 
den plants,  lei  him  transplant  from  the 
woods  the  SARRAcaNiA  PuapvaxA,  and  try 
his  luck  with  the  most  cnrioiis  prodocti<Mi  of 
nature  oar  swamps  afford.  It  l&  hard  to  sav 
which  are  more  striking,  the  pitcher  AvpeA 
leaves  of  this  plant,  almost  always  half  full 
of  water,  or  its  odd,  upside  down  UossomB, 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  world.  I  have 
transplanted  it  in  bud,  and  k^t  it  growing 
in  a  pot  for  some  time,  by  cutting  off  half 
the  leaves ;  but  it  needs  its  native  hahitat 
for  perfect  development,  and  ia  imther  im- 
patient of  removal. 

The  Galtfso  Bosealis,  whoee  floweriiig 
season  baa  now  gpne  by,  would  be  a  gmt 
treasure  if  it  were  not  so  reiy  rare ;  b  *  I 
have  never  seen  it,  nor  have  I  seen  any  one 
who  has  been  auoceesfol  enough  to  find  it 
in  this  part  of  the  State. 

A  rich,  shady  cedar  swamp  affords  the 
botanist,who  has  his  eyes  open,  a  fine  chinee 
to  collect  rare  and  curious  fiowesra. 

I  could  take  the  reader  to  one  wkere, 
without  stirring,  from  his  standing  pUoe, 
he  could  gather  all  the  plants  menticiied 
above,  except  the  Corydalis,  and  besides 
these  the  Bellnort,  Smilacina,  Oriental^ 
and  Golden  Thread ;  while  a  walk  <^  a  few 
steps  would  bring  him  to  the  Corydalis,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  to  the  Gatopogon,  and 
various  kinds  of  orchis.  Of  these,  and  later 
flowers,  I  may  speidi  in  a  fature  arlicla. 


THE  ACTION  OF  METALLIC  SALTS  UPON  THE  GROWTH  OP  PLANTS, 


BT  J.  M.  HZRRICX,  JR.' — WALPOLX,  MASS. 


Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  assistant 
to  Professor  Horsford,  the  professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Harvard  University,  he  was 
consulted  by  one  of  the  parties  to  an  im- 
portant lawsuit,  where  chemical  principles 
were  largely  involved  ;  and  where  the  main 
question  turned  upon  the  action  of  copper 
fumes  and  scoriae  on  vegetation.  We  made 
many  hundreds  of  analyses  of  soil,  grass, 
bark,  and  moss  fit>m  the  neighborhood  of 


the  Copper  works,  and  finding  copper  every- 
where, we  undertook  experiments  in  water- 
ing plants  with  solutions  of  copper,  arsenic; 
and  other  metals  injurious  to  their  growtli. 
<  Having  kept  no  minntes  of  these  experi- 
ments for  my  private  use,  this  summer,  I 
made  the  investigation  in  poisoning  plants, 
which  are  given  in  the  following  pages. 

A  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  of  eight 
grammes  for  the  half  litre,  was  taken  as  a 
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fftindftni,  and  eolntions  of  acetate  of  lead, 
chloride  of  tin,  sulphate  of  zinc,  salphate 
of  manganese,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  were  made,  of  such 
streogth  that  equal  measures,  should  oon*- 
Uin  equivalent  ('net  equal)  quantities  of 
the  respective  metallic  bases. 

Seven  Triomphe  de  Gand  strawberry 
pltnta,  as  near  alike  as  possible,  and  seven 
^mill  caoliflower  plants,  wero  transplanted 
into  pots  of  uniform  sife,  and,  beginning  on 
the  fint  day  of  June,  each  plant  was  treat- 
ed with  fifteen  centimetres  of  the  above 
named  solations  per  day,  and  all  the  plants 
were  watered  with  clear  water  twice  a 
week.    The  following  are  tiie  results : 

1st.  Strawbory  plants  snbjected  to  the 
tctioQ  of  aeetate  of  lead,  no  change  till 

June  lO-^l^ht  blackness  on  stems. 
"    IT^^tema  a  little  decayed. 
''    23— Two  lai*ge,  and  one  small  loaf 
reoainiBg. 

July  2i~Two  half  healthy  leaves  left. 

Cauliflower  with  acetate  of  lead,  seemed 
wholly  noaffected. 

Juljr  2d— Strong  and  growing. 

3d.  Strawberry  treated  with  chloride 
of  tin,  no  change  noticeaUe  till 

June    9 — Stems  blackened. 
*    17 — Stems  decaying. 
•'    21— 4Stema  more  decayed. 
"    SO^Entirely  dead. 

Cauliflower  plant  treated  with  chloride 
of  tin  in  perfect  health,  July  2nd. 

'rd.  Strawberry  plant  treated  with 
^Qlpliate  of  zincy  no  change  noticeable  till 

June  10— Stems  blackened. 
"    17 — Outer  leaves  gone. 
"    23 — One  leaf  remaining. 
**    25— Entirely  dead. 

Cauliflower  treated  with  sulphate  of  :^inc: 
no  rbange  noticed  till 

June  23 — Leaves  shrivelled. 

July  2d — Entirely  dead,  having  decayed 
npidly. 

4th.  Strawberry  plant  treated  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  no  change  observed  untill 

June  10 — Stem  show  slight  decay. 
^^    17 — Outer  leaves  going. 


June  22— Leaves  black  and  decaying. 

"    30— Entirely  dead. 
Cauliflower  plant  tt'eated  with  sulphate 
of  iron. 

July  2d — Leaves    slightly    shrivelled, 
otherwise  healthy. 

5th.    Strawberry  plant    treated    with 
sulphate  of  manganese,  no  change  percep- 
tible till 
June  11 — Slight  blackness  on  stems. 
"    16 — Apparently  healthy. 
"    23 — Several  leaves  dead. 
«    30— Two  healthy  leaves  left. 
Cauliflower  plant  with  sulphate  of  man- 
ganese, unchanged  till 
Jane  23 — Leaves  shrivelled. 
July  2d — Leaves  badly  shrivelled. 
6th.     Strawberry  plant  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  unchanged  till 
June  10 — Stems  decaying. 
"    23 — Three  leaves  remaining. 
"    29— Entirely  dead. 
Cauliflower  plant  with  sulphate  of  copper 
unchanged  till 
June  23^- Considerable  decay. 

"    30 — Rapid  decay,  almost  dead. 
7th.    Strawberry   plant  with    chloride 
of  mercury,  no  change  perceptible  until 
June    7 — Stems  blackened. 
"     11 — Stems  rapidly^decaying. 
"    17 — Outer  leaves  dead. 
"    19 — Whole  plant  entirely  dead. 
Cauliflower  plant  with  chloride  of  mer- 
cury, no  change  observed  until 
June  17 — Somewhat  affected. 
"   25 — Badly  decayed. 
"   28— Entirely  dead. 
These  experiments  are  interesting  from 
one  point  of  view  as  shown  how  much  bet- 
ter cauliflower  plants  can  resist  poisonous 
agencies,  than  strawberries,  and  what  is 
true  of  the  cauliflower  will  probably  hold 
true  of  all  plants  of  its  class. 

The  action  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  was 
most  rapid,  as  may  have  been  foreseen,  but 
how  a  cauliflower  can  grow  when  daily 
watered  with  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead  is  mysterious. 
The  action  of  the  iron  and  oopper  salts 
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were  about  the  same,  'aUfaough  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  copper  iroold  act 
.more  energetically  than  iron. 

The  first  signs  of  decay  were  blackening 
of  the  stems,  then  the  stems  wilted,  anit 
last  of  all  the  leaves  shrivelled.  The  base 
of  the  stem  in  all  case^  was  affected  first. 
The  roots  were  black  and  dead.    I  trust 


some  reader  of  the  Hoaticvltvebt  will 
continue  these  experiments  on  other  plants, 
and  give  us  his  results.  I  should  suggest 
the  use  of  weaker. solutions,  so  thai  t^e 
experiments  might  occupy  a  longer  time, 
and  slighter  changes  in  the  health  of  the 
plants  be  noticed. 


NOTES  ON  THE  JULY  NUMBER.  . 


Pruning  Pear/Trees.— As  remarked  by 
the  Editor,  this  is  a  matter  more  preached 
upon*  than  correctly  practised;  and  the 
article  copied  is  perhaps  the  best  instruc- 
tion yet  in  print  Nevertheless,  is  there 
not  an  error  in  M.  Du  Breuil,  so  far  as  the 
time  of  first  pruning  ?  He  says :  "  Do  not 
prune  the  first  season  after  planting.''  Now, 
we  find  that  all  our  young  trees,  when  ob- 
tained from  the  nurseryman,  come  with 
mutilated  roots;  and,  if  we  leave  all  the 
buds  or  top  without  cutting  back,  we  have 
a  puny  weakly  growth,  and  often  death  in 
August.  But,  if  we  cut  back  our  tree  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches,  from  the  insection 
of  the  bud,  when  the  roots  start,  two  to 
four  buds  push  vigorously.  These,  if  man- 
aged and  pinched  back  in  early  July,  will 
give  by  the  last^f  September  a  good  form- 
ed bush,  on  which  to  work  next  year. . 
I  have  recently  had  an  examination  of  some 
proof  sheets  on  this  subject,  now  in  press 
by  the  Ohio  State  Boa^  of  Agriculture, 
written  by  F.  R.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland.  The 
matter  is  there  treated  in  a  plain,  practical 
way,  carefully  and  elaborately  illustrated 
for  the  use  of  the  uninitiated. 

Lack  land's  Gardener. — Our  Edge  wood 
friend  has  given  us  an  account  of  Lackland's 
gardener  which  is  a  literal  record  of  every 
day  experience.  In  summing  up,  however, 
he  does  not  despair  of  his  ftnend,  but  ex- 
pects yet  to  see  him  grow  verbenas,  &c., 
although  his  cabbages  have  died.  Judging 
from  'our  experience,  Lackland  obtained 
more  for  his  maney  than  most  amateur  men 


do  who  hire  what  are  termed  '^gaidenen.^ 
But,  so  long  as  our  Petroleum  andSboddj 
Aristocracy  will  pap  for  gardenen  who  faste 
had  charge  of  the  Duke  BucdcugVs  pisee, 
and  astonished  the  old  country  with  tbeir 
skill,BO  long  as  men  who  hire  will  pay  more 
for  imifudence  than  brains,  just  so  long  the 
common  laboring  man,  wilUng  to  do  what 
is  told  him  to  do,  will  continue  to  be  the 
best  and  cheapest  gardener.  To  extend 
this  a  little,  it  has  become  comm(»i,  for 
men  having  made  a  little  money,  to  hir« 
a  gardener,  build  green  and  fordng  haas^^ 
&c.,  and,  instead  of  employing  skillfol  men 
who  have  made  the  matter  a  study,  give 
the  subject  of  construction  of  these  hoiiM& 
to  the  gardener  and  joiner,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  grounds,  grouping  of  trees,  kt, 
exclusively  to  the  so  called  gardener.  Crit- 
icism is  an  unpleasant  item  of  performance 
relative  to  any  production ;  but  when  that 
production  is  one  designed  to  be  permanent 
and  to  meet  the  eye  of  cultivated  taste,  as 
in  the  designing  of  residences  and  the  ar- 
rangement  of  roads,  trees,  &c.,  surrounding, 
he  who  plays  the  critic  must  expect  sharp 
points  to  reach  him  from  every  side.  But 
at  the  risk  of  these  points,  let  us  say  that 
we  do  not  think  five  per  cent,  of  the  h>- 
called  ''  gentlemen's  places  "  will  bear  cor- 
rect criticism,  and  all  because  they  have 
preferred  to  use  their  own  and  their  garden- 
er's judgment  rather  tl  an  employ  one  wb^s 
having  made  the  whole  matter  a  study, 
gives  drawings  before  his  work,  and  a  rea- 
son to  each  item  and  position  connect^i 
with  the  work. 
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HixTs  TO  Ornamental  Planters I 

wish  every  man,  from  Maine  to  California, 
would  read  and  heed  thn  article.  As  the 
writer  sajs,  *Si  smooth  carpet  of  grass,  a  few 
ehoice  trees  and  shrubs,  &c.,  will  commend 
themselves  to  every  eye." 

Cool  Tre.\th£NT  or  Orchids One  of 

the  best  articles  on  this  subject.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  writer,  however,  that  our 
cletr  skies  and  suns  are  not  the  same  as  in 
England  is  worth  careful  thought  ere  the 
unatear  expends  much  of  time  or  money 
OD  growing  on^hids  in  a  house  with  grapes ; 
but  1  should  like  much  to  find  success  the 
rale  nther  than  the  exception. 

CriTCRE  or  the  Rose. — A  plain  prac- 
tiod  article  that  alone  is  wor'-.h  to  the  un- 
initiated Rose  grower  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  Journal  a  year.  It  is  such  records  of 
practice  and  detail  of  culture  that  make  the 
noRTicuLTURisT  pecuHarly  vsiluable.  Let 
w  hope  they  will  bo  continued* 

RiisiNo  Htrrid  and  Seedling  Grapes. 
—Mr.  Campbell's  experience  on  this  point, 
u)d  as  here  recorded,  is  of  great  value  as  a 
?yi<le  to  &rther  progress.  He  says  that 
vith  til  his  seedlings,  he  does  not  yet  feel 
thai  he  has  acquired  a  gi%pe  that  will  take 
tiie  place  of  kinds  now  knowH,  and  yet  to 
uur  knowledge  he  has  grown  many  hund- 
rnb.  Truly  this  growing  of  a  superior  fruit 
'tm  seed  is  rather  an  up-hill  work.  It  is 
w«ll  wc  have  enthusiasts  in  fruit  cultu]:e, 
n«en  who  care  more  for  the  enjoyment  ob- 
tained in  the  prosecution  of  these  labors 
than  for  the  money  value  predicated  there- 
on. Within  a  week  of  oar  "present  writing 
ve  have  examined  over  two  hundred  seed- 
'in^,  mostly  crosses,  in  which  Delaware 
•»ct^  as  one  of  the  parents ;  but,  like  Mr. 
i'ampbell,  we  may  continue  to  work  and 
^  7",  the  result  sought  for  has  not  yet  ap- 
fnrtd. 

The  Wren — A   well-written  plea  for 


one  of  our  most  deserving  and,  by  us,  cher- 
ished songsters.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
Wren  alone  that  should  be  protected  and  a 
habitation  provided ;  but  the  Robin,  lArk, 
ftc,  deserve  the  attention  of  all  resid^ts 
of  the  country,  not  alone  for  their  musical 
songs,  but  for  their  practical  labors  in  pre- 
venting the  increase  of  insects.  A  friend  of 
mine  claims  that  the  common  Barn  Swallow, 
by  eating  of  the  fly,  prevents^©  Slug, 
commonly  called  Pear  or  Cherry  Slug,  from 
doing  any  injury  to  his  trees,  while  half  a 
mile  from  him,  and  where  the  Swallow  does 
not  brood,  the  insect  is  abundant. 

Evergreens. — The  writer  is  correct  in 
advising  us  to  stick  to  our  old  and  well 
tried  friends  the  Norway  Spruces,  Hem- 
locks, &C.  He  says  when  a  pine  grows  long 
and  spindling,  cut  off  the  leader,  &c.,  but 
he  does  not  tell  us  when  to  do  it.  In  my 
experience,  I  have  found  that  all  evergreens 
will  bear  cutting  back ;  but  it  is  only  with- 
in a  few  years  that  I  have  practised  cut- 
ting when  just  about  half  the  growth  has 
been  made,  in  the  spring.  If  cut  at  that 
time,  I  find  they  form  strong  side  buds,  and 
the  next  season  beautiful  thick  heads,  while 
if  cut  before  growth,  often  it  takes  two  or 
more  years  ere  the  cutting  back  is  clearly 
healed  and  the  form  well  established.   • 

Letter  to  Cousin  Selina.  This  letter 
recalls  to  mj  mind  the  proposal,  some  few 
years  since,  to.  build  large  gi'een  houses  in 
the  Central  Park.  Pray  tell  us,  Messrs. 
Commissioners,  why  have  they  not  been 
built?  Surely,  New  York,  as  a  city,  was 
never  more  prosperous;  surely  there  cannot 
have  been  any  want  of  money  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  nor,  with  all  the  taxes  now  levied,  do 
we  believe  there  is  a  resident  of  the  city 
who  would  be  unwilling  to  add  a  little  more 
if  he  knew  it  would  be  judiciously  expended 
in  forming  an  elegant  winter  public  garden. 

Reuben. 


£u4TA.~Tb«  fizsfc  fonn  oontainiug  our  leader  •lipped  through  our  hands  before  the  proof  was  duly  onrreote^ 
*'  b»ve  coasequeutly  been  annoyod  at  finding,  in  the  find  column,  on  page  216,  a  serious  error,  which  we  here 
<c'n<«.  ImUad  of  *"  12  inches  from  their  starting  point,''  r  ad  on<  inch.  We  would  also  add,  that  the  nrtide  haa 
<»ataoDaUy  been  tnaalated  as  Utsrallf  as  posBibl|,  in  order  to  foUow  the  author  word  fliar  word  In  aU  his  instruo^ 
tioci.  This  will  aonmaifvr  its  pecoUailty  of  btyle. 
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publishing  departments,  to  Geo.  E.  &  F.  W.  Woodward,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


•WoDENETHE,  Fifihkill  on  Hudson, 
15th  June,  1865. 
Messrs.  Woodward. 

Drar  Sirs  :*I  enclose  you  herewith  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Hunnewcll,  of  Wellesley,  near 
Boston,  the  finest  place  in  Massachusetts, 
describing  three  or  four  of  the  most  prom- 
inent places  in  England,  which  I  think 
would  prove  very  interesting  to  a  good 
many  of  your  readers,  especii^lly  those  who 
are  inclined  to  the  cultivation  of  the  new- 
est evergreens. 

Truly  yours,      Ebnrt  W.  Sargent. 

♦     *     ♦     ♦     Liverpool,  21st  May,  »66. 

I  have  thought  of  you  a  great  deal  late- 
ly, having  experienced  a  "sensation"  week 
in  a  horticultural  way,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  political  one  you  described.  We 
have  been  to  see  some  of  the  show  places 
I  had  hoped  to  visit  with  you,  such  as  £1- 
vaston  Castle,  Alton  Towers,  Chatsworth, 
Trentham,  Ac,  which  have  afforded  me 
much  gratification,  as  you  may  suppose.  I 
was  mudi  surprised  and  disappointed  though, 
to  find  some  of  them  quite  run  out,  such  as 
the  two  first,  which  are  shockingly  neglect- 
ed, though  they  do  say  Elvaston  will  be 
restored  soon,  as  the  present  Earl  will  be- 
come of  age,  and,  having  some  taste  for 
country  life,  will  make  his  entree  to  the 
estate  through  the  gilded  nte,  bum  a  yew 
log,  and  have  a  state  dinner  in  the  grand 
banquetting  hall,  which  we  saw,  as  liketrise 
Mira  Footers  (of  buy  a  broom  notoriety) 
chamber,  looking  out  on  to  that  famous 
Italian  garden,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
"  Gardens  of  England,"  and  which  is  really 
a  great  wonder,  the  topiary  work  exceed- 
ing  even  my  moat  sanguine  expectations. 


It  is  all  executed  with  the  Tew,  except  tlh> 
covered  walk  with  the  little  loophole*,  i!> 
they  appear  in  the  sketch,  which  to  my 
surprise  I  found  was  of  arbor  vita,  thick- 
ened at  the  bottom  with  box.  It  is  very 
curious  and  quite  successful.  This  Italiii 
garden  is  the  only  part  of  the  place  kept  up ; 
but  that  IS  no  small  job,  as  there  is  s  ^rwt 
quantity  of  clipping  done;  and  the  tre^ 
are  so  tall  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  s« 
much  scaffolding  to  reach  them  as  would  be 
necessary  to  gild  the  Boston  State  Hoost 
cupola.  There  are  half  a  dozen  yer  arbo^ 
with  enormous  peaooclcs  on  top  of  them, 
pedestals  with  crowns  capitally  execntai 
trees  trimmed  np  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high  ifi 
a  circular  form,  and  the  t«ps  then  allowed 
to  throw  out  their  branches;  and  then  in 
the  back  ground  two  great  eolamns  n-\ 
aembling  vefy  much  the  oolnmn  tn  the  ?\ict 
Vendome;  they  were  so  high.  Most  of  the 
Araucarias  here  in  this  garden,  and  til  orer 
the  place,  were  killed  four  years  ago,  mak- 
ing bad  wofk  in  their  calculations.  But  the 
evergreen  feature  is  decidedly  overdone,  aini 
makes  the  place  very  dismal  and  gloony* 
especially  as  every  avenue  and  path  ire 
lined  with  the  Irish  Vews;  and  there  is  I'Qt 
one  spot  in  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  wherr 
a  deciduous  tree  is  to  be  seen!  Even  tw 
great  avenue,  two  to  three  hundred  feet 
wide,  with  a  view  seven  miles  distant,  hi^ 
an  inside  row  of  those  upright  growiac 
Yews.  The  greatest  curiosities  are  s(*me 
enormous  Qolden  Yews,  as  much  as  siity 
feet  or  more  in  circumference,  and  lots  of 
splendid  Dotiglas  Firs,  the  finest  trees  in  tii^ 
place.  There  were  many  large  pinus  cem* 
bn|^  but  only  middling  slied  spedmens  ti 
Pinsapos,  Nobillis,  Deodars,  ke,  I  must  sot 
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fbif ct  thoqgh  a  Weeping  Aah  grafted  forty 
feet  high,  which  will  be  a  cariosity  indeed 
one  of  these  days. 

I  saw  the  machine  referred  to  by  Mr. 
BuTDa  in  his  book,  who  remains  on  the 
place,  though  he  has  given  it  no  attention 
fur  a  dozen  yeani  or  more,  being  allowed 
only  a  small  smn  of  money  for  expenditures ; 
10  be  has  been  bnsy  in  prepanqg  a  nursery 
dMe  by,  and  is  going  into  that  business. 

Alton  ToweiB,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's 
LI  also  reiy  much  n^ected,  no  attention 
being  paid  to  tbe  grounds  around  the  castle, 
vijjch  he  cinnot  afford  to  inhabit.  But  the 
l^ens  are  mostly  in  a  ralley,  one  side  of 
vkich  is  principally  covered  with  masses  of 
Rbododendrons^showing  off  to  great  advant- 
^e  OD  the  side  hill ;  bnt  a  great  proportion, 
bere  as  elsewhere,  are  Ponticoems,  tbe  cul- 
tiratbn  of  which  Waterer  tells  he  has  gtT- 
fii  up;  they  are  so  Infrtior  to  tho  cataw- 
btf  nses  Tarieties. 

(.'batsworth  I  Kaa  disappointed  in.  The 
iKiose  is  atoated  rather  low,  not  comparing 
Titb  Eton  Hall  or  many  other  Italian  pal- 
aces we  have  seen.  The  paric,  though  grand, 
ka<(  not  an  evergreen  tree  in  it.  The  rock 
vork^  composed  of  square  blocks,  is  too 
^ficial,  and  altogerther  it  did  not  come  up 
to  expectations. 

Trentham  offers  greater  attractions  than 
almost  any  other  place,  being  on  a  grand 
Kale,  and  in  fine  keeping  in  every  respect. 
Bat  1  noticed  very  fewnoAlties  in  the  way 
of  trees  or  shrubs.  We  cduld  not  get  into 
tbe  hoose ;  but'  it  has  a  noble  appearance, 
iB'l  comes  up  to  one's  ideas  of  a  Ducal  resi- 
^ee ;  it  is  on  low  ground,  though  as  usual, 
^th  limited  views,  but  has  a  fine  sheet  of 
nter  In  front. 

f>oe  of  the  most  interesting  places  I  have 
*Beo  has  been  Mr.  Bateman's  at  Oongleton, 
who  figures  in  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle  " 
frequently,  you  may  have  noticed.  He  has 
Bo  ]»arlp;  and  at  fint  sight  I  thought  I  had 
been  canght  on  a  wild  goose  chase,  the  house 
being  within  fifty  feet  of  the  road,  on  low 
fnwnd,  with  a  great  furnace  chimney  by 
tbe  side  of  it  as  tall  as  a  Manchester  factory. 


But  the  garden,  though  small,  has  the  great* 
est  collection  of  novelties  of  every  kind 
imaginable  in  prime  order,  and  all  in  the 
finest  keefnng.  You  have  rock  work,  stump 
work,  Italian  gardens,  Chinese  gardens  and 
Egyptian,  all  admirably  carried  out  with 
appropriate  plants ,  But  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion is  an  eveigreen  avenue  of  some  fifteen 
years  growth  treated  in  the  most  novel  and 
admirable  manner,  which  would  make  you 
open  your  eyes  wide,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  be  compared  to  it  in  the  great  crack 
places.  It  has  raised  irregular  borders 
planted  with  great  judgment  and  taste  with 
all  tbe  new  varieties  of  trees  ,and  choice 
specimens  of  shrubs,  the  Ithododendrons,  so 
full  of  blossoms  that  they  are  obliged  to 
thin  them  out;  so  sa3rs  the  gardener,  who 
breaks  off  the  old  faded  blossoms  before 
they  go  to  seed.  Here,  as  at  many  other 
places,  it  seems  to  be  the  habit  to  charge 
an  admission  fee  for  the  benefit  of  some 
charitable  society,  a  pretty  good  idea,  as 
you  get  rid  in  that  way  of  many  loafen  and 
undesirable  visitors.  You  had  better  try  it* 
Before  leaving  London  we  went  one  day 
to  Hampton  Court,  and  saw  the  grand 
avenue  of  Chestnut  trees  just  as  they  were 
in  full  bloom;  five  rows  of  magnificent  old 
trees  on  each  side ;  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
in  a  row ;  the  two  innor  ones  of  Chestnuts , 
and  the  other  eight  lindens.  A  great  sight 
indeed !  We  also  went  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  Gardens,  and  saw  sixty 
thousand  tulips  in  bloom.  Just  outside  the 
main  enclosure  I  spied  a  great  lot  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, which  I  found  on  inquiry  belong- 
ed to  Waterer,  who  was  planting  them  out 
for  the  great  exhilMtion.  So  I  went  up  and 
introduced  myself.  He  i&  a  fat  chunky  look- 
ing Englishman,  received  me  very  cordially, 
and  we  had  a  long  chat  together,  he  having 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  a  Mr,  SargeiU^ 
whom  he  expects  to  bloom  this  year  in  per- 
fection! He  had  three  thousand  plants 
there  he  said  brought  up  from  bis  nursery, 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  in  teams,  with 
large  balls  of  earth,  of  course.  The  names 
of  every  one  he  knew,  though  they  had  no 
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Ubels  and  were  not  in  bloesofn.  The  place 
for  the  exhibition  is  a  great  pit  sunk  down 
a  dosen  or  fifteen  feet,  with  the  plants  ar- 
ranged on  the  sides,  terrace  like;  so  they 
show  to  great  advantage ;  the  whole  to  be 
coTcred,  when  in  bloom,  with  a  great  tent. 
They  will  be  la  their  prime  in  a  few  dsys, 
when  I  hope  to  see  them,  as  also  the  nor- 
•ery. 

loNB  Valley,  Cal.,  June  8th,  1865. 

This  climate  admits  of  the  widest  range 
for  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetable  products 
of  most  ail  kinds. 

We  have  the  Fan  Palm  and  Pomegranate 
growing  successfully  in  the  open  air.  We 
are  raising  Oranges  and  Olives.  We  know 
not  yet  what  our  soil  and  climate  will  pro- 
duce, nor  the  extremes  of  vegetable  pro- 
ducts which  may  yet  here  be  brought  to 
harmonise  in  our  great  variety  of  climate 
and  soil.. 

We  can  begin  on  the  San  Josquin  River, 
with  its  tropical  climate,  (barring  the  rains) 
and  ascend  to  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
Sierras.  For  gmpes,  we  have  all  varieties 
of  soil  and  climate,  so  as  when  properly 
understood,  we  can  have  wines  superior  in 
flavor,  of  all  kinds,  and  cheaper  than  adul- 
terated. With  the  remaining  fruits,  we 
combine  Maine  and  Florida,  and  some  parts, 
I  have  nu  doubt,  of  the  Isthmus. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Carlos  W.  Shane. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  6, 1866. 
Epitorsofthe  Horticulturist: 

Gentlemen , — We  of  the  city  are  often 
regaled  with  the  fine  stories  of  what  this 
man  or  that  man  has  done  upon  one,  two  or 
three  acres ;  for  instance,  we  hear  of  a  man 
receiving  for  the  fruit  plucked  fh>m  his  2} 
acre  field  of  Blackberries,  a  sum  equal  to 
91100  a  year.  Again  we  hear  of  $1500  an 
acre  from  Grapes.  At  another  time  we 
hear  of  QfiOO  to  the  acre  for  Strawberries, 
and  QlOOO  to  the  acre  for  Cabbage,  Lettuce 
and  Celery. 


Just  no w  ^«re  is  a  great  rige  for  ten  uni 
fhiit  farms,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  br 
a  farm  of  that  sixe  can  be  so  tUspoKd  u  Uf 
yield  the  largest  income,  by  devoting  \  t« 
}  to  fruits  and  the  rest  to  vegetables. 

I  would  rcspectftilly  submit  the  follow^ 
ing  estimate  to  you,  and  ask  whether  a 
father  and^son,  with  the  help  of  ft  hirej 
man,  can  so  cultivate  ten  acres  carefoHf 
and  with  liberal  manuring,  as  to  yield  tbi 
following  sums  ?  If  any  of  your  mdm 
can  do  better,  I  would  like  to  fatTe  tbetf 
record  their  opinions  in  your  corresponding 
colnmns.  1 

TCR   ACRKS.  I 

24  acres  to  Stnwberries ({700  001 

Blackberries 700  00 

Grapea,  Hartford  prolif.  250  (0 

"        Concord 250  00 

«'        Delaware 250  00 

Horse  Radish 200  00 

Asparagus 100  00 

Lettuoe,  Cabbage,  Cel- 

ery 300  00 

Rhubarb  and  Iste  Cab- 
bage  200W 

Onions - 200^ 

Sweet  Com  and  early 

Potatoes 75CO 

i  **  garden  vegetables,  such 
as  Melons,  Lima  Beans,  Tomt- 
toes,  Cauliflowers,  Beetfi,  Csr- 
rots,  Turnips,  fiknnipe,  Ac 100  OC 

Total  Revenue §3,425  e< 

I  should  think  that  every  expense,  ml 
as  manure,  hired  labor,  expense  of  sendii^ 
to  market,  and  keepuig  of  horse  from  ih 
spring  to  the  fall  seasons  might  be  iDclude( 
within  the  $925,  leaving  .the  snug  littl< 
profit  of  $2,500.  Are  my  eatimstes  tot 
high  ?  if  so,  please  set  me  right. 
Toun,  Horticulturally, 

H.  T.  Williams. 
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Messrs.  Eoitors, 

The  annual  June  Exhibition  of  the  Kev- 
burgh  Bay  Horticultural  Society  his  just 
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taken  plftce ;  and  t  learn  from  the  Treasur- 
er that  the  receipts  this  year  exceed  that 
of  last  season  forty-four  per  cent.,  enoourag- 
ing*  to  its  gentlemanly  and  energetic  man- 
agers, who  eminently  deserve  success  for 
their  hopefulness  and  perseverance.  Failure 
is  Dot  in  their  vocabulary. 

As  this  Society  in  all  its  particulars  is  a 
Kewbuq^h  institution,  as  it  does  very  much 
to  refine  and  exalt  true  taste,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  many  wekltby  dtisens,  who 
spare  neither  money  or  exertion  to  appear 
tasteful  and  refined,  should  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  extend  to  it  the  patronage  of  a  single 
dollar  for  membership,  or  the  paltry  quarter 
for  a  season's  visit  to  its  attractive  exhibi- 
tions of  choice  fruits  and  flowers;  this 'too 
in  contrast  with  the  visits  made  to  People's 
Hall  from  far  distant  parts  of  the  State,  and 
fn>m  neighboring  State^  to  enjoy  the  fine 
(iiaplay,  not  to  be  found«eIsewhere. 

Although  Newburgh  is  honored  in  th^ 
exhibition,  yet  it  is  mainly  indebted  to  the 
adjacent  towmi  for  its  most  liberal  supplies, 
many  of  which  were  gifts  to  the  Society. 
All  honor  to  Fishkill,  Cornwall  and  Platte- 

The  premiums  offered  were  very  liberal ; 
but  we  understand  that  only  about  half  the 
amouut  was  called  for,  thus  showing  that 
the  exhibitors  were  as  anxious  to  get  up  a 
fine  show  as  to  draw  the  prizes.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  prises,  the  best  baslcet  of  flow- 
er9,  was  not  competed  for,  although  several 
were  on  exhibition,  among  which  were  three 
splendid  ones  from  Cornwall,  simply  label- 
led with  the  names  of  the  lady  contribut- 
on.  The  prixea  were  offered  for  the  Uigest 
and  best  collection  of  Roses,  1st  and  2d, 
Hybrid  perpetual  Roses,  Bourbon  Roses, 
Tea  Rosea,  Hardy  June  Roses,  Moss  Roses; 
for  the  beat  three  Roses  of  any  variety ; 
UerbaceouB  Pceonies,  Lilies,  Sweet  Wil- 
liams, Carnations,  Pinks,  Iris,  Pansies,  cut 
flowers,  baskets  of  flowers,  laiige  bouquet 
for  vase  or  parlor,  hand  bouquets,  wreath 
of  flowerv,  pot  plants ;  for  the  best  general 
collection  of  green-house  plants;  for  the 
best  general  collection  of  stove  plants ;  for 
the  beat  five  distinct  named  varieties  of 


f'uchsias;  for  the  best  six  varieties  of 
Achimenes;  for  the  best  six  varieties  of 
Gloxinias;  for  the  best  six  varieties  of 
Pelargoniums. 

Fruits — For  the  best  and  largest  collec- 
tion of  Strawberries ;  for  the  best  three 
varieties ;  for  the  best  Triomphe-de-Gand ; 
for  the  best  Russell's  Prolific;  for  the  best 
quart  of  any  variety;  for  the  best  three 
varieties  of  Cherries ;  for  the  best  quart  of 
any  variety  of  Cherries ;  for  the  best  plate 
of  Raspberries;  for  the  best  specimen  of 
Muskmelon. 

Vegetables. — For  the  best  Asparagus, 
Cauliflower,  Cucumbers  (under  glass).  Let- 
tuce, Peas,  Rhubarb,  Potatoes,  Beans  and 
Tomaitoes. 

The  show  was  splendid  and  tasteftilly  ar- 
ranged. Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  par- 
ticular mention  of  individual  exhibitors,  or 
the  names  of  those  who  took  the  premiums ; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  to  give  great  praise 
to  the  parties  who  got  up  and  sustained  the 
fair,  so  creditable  to  all.  We  wish  every 
county  in  the  State  could  make  a  similar 
exhibition ;  and  when  next  the  Newburgh 
Bay  Horticultural  Society  exhibit,  '^may 
we  be  there  to  see."  We  learn  that  their 
grand,  full  exhibition  of  Fruits,  Apples, 
Pears,  Grapes  (under  glass,  and  Hardy 
Native),  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Quin- 
ces, Muskmelona,  Watermelons,  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  of  every  variety,  will  come  off 
on  27th,  28th  and  29th  September  next, 
and  wiU  probably  be  the  very  finest  display 
of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  this  country. 

Admirer. 

Newburgh^  June  20^,  1865. 


Rosz  Buos For  several  years  past  every 

effort  of  mine  has  fMled  to  save  my  Grapes 
from  the  ravages  of  the  rose  bugs. 

Last  year  I  resolved,  regardless  of  time 
and  trouble,  to  keep  my  vines  clear  of  this 
pest  by  going  over  and  destroying  them 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  which  I  did  do 
most  thoroughly.  The  result  was,  I  saved 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  imperfect  bunches 
on  vines  that  should  have  produced  many 
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hundreds.  Last  year  m j  vife  baving  saved 
some  of  her  rose-buds  by  paper  bags^  I  con* 
eluded  I  would  this  year  try  them  on  my 
grapes.  Before  the  bugs  made  their  ap- 
pearance I  prepared  some  GOO  small  bags 
from  old  newspapers.  On  the  first  bugs 
showing  themselves  I  slipped  one  of  these 
bags  oyer  the  grape  stem  (then  just  form- 
ing, but  not  yet  in  blossom)  and  gathered 
it  up  close  to  the  vine,  securing  it  with  a 
string. 

ThiB  pnmed  a  perfect  swxess*  I  hare  now 
ot  my  vines  nearly  600  as  perfect  bunches 
as  one  would  wish  to  see.  Of  many  hundred 
bunches  left  onoovered,  -I  do  not  think  a 
olii^e  grape  escaped  the  bugs. 

The  bags  were  about  two  by  five  inches. 
I  put  on  quite  a  number  of  larger  bags  to 
hold  the  branch  and  several  bunches.  All 
these  fuled,  as  none  were  saved  where 
leaives  were  tied  up  in  the  bags,  as  th^ 
grapes  blasted  in  process  of  blooming* 
Most  of  the  large  and  few  of  the  small  bags 
were  torn,  in  two  very  hard  wind  and 
rain  storms.  Fearing  the  grapes  might  in- 
jijre  by  remaining  too  long  in  the  bags,  I 
took  them  off  as  soon  an  I  thought  they 
were  safe  ih>m  the  bugs;  but  in  the  hurry 
of  the  operation  quite  a  number  were  over- 
looked, and  as  these  buret  their  way  out 
they  not  only  showed  no  damage  by  their 
long  imprisonment,  but  the  grapes  are 
laii^r  than  those  first  removed  ftom  the 
bags.  The  rose  bug  seldom  attack  the 
gnpe  after  it  is  set,  but  only  the  blossom ; 
though  they  are  often  quite  destructive  to 
Apples,  Peaches,  and  Cherries. 

Burlington^  N,  /.,  July  3,  18C5. 


LiLiUM  AuRATrrM. — We  were  shown 
lately  at  the  store  of  Messrs.  Henderson  & 
Fleming,  67  Nassau  St.,  magnificent  blooms 
of  this  superb  new  lily.  -  They  were  grown 
by  Mr.  John  Dingwall  of  Albany,  and  far 
exceed  in  size  (measuring  nearly  eight  in- 
ches in  diameter,)  any  of  the  illustrations 
of  this  flower  that  have  come  to  our  notice. 


The  great  beauty  of  this  lily— its  perfieet 
hardiness,  delightful  fragrance,  and  the 
ease  of  its  culture,  must  recommend  it  to 
all  lovers  of  flowers,  and  we  hope  to  see  it 
generally  diteminated. 

Mr.  DingwaU  also  exhibits  a  new  lily 
without  name,  received  among  other  bolbe 
from  Japan.  It  resembles  in  form  the  old 
Turk^B  cap.  Color  yellow,  with  brown 
spots  finely  peifumed.  This  we  Cunk  a 
decided  acquisition  to  the  lily  tribe. 


SkTMOCR's  PaTBNT  TrBB  PROTXCTOa. — 

This  is  a  contrivance  manuflictured  by 
P.  k  F.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  to 
prevent  insects  fVom  ascending  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  consists  of  a  circular  iron  trough 
protected  fipora  the  weather,  and  placed 
around  the  trunk.  This  trough  being  filled 
with  oil  arrests  tl9  progress  of  all  insects 
that  do  not  fly.  Thfey  are  very  neatly  made 
if  cast  iron,  Japanned,  and  of  all  sizes  that 
may  be  required,  and  can  be  easily  applied 
by  any  one.  We  should  think  they  would 
fully  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  intended. 


Thk  Wilson  Early  Blackbx&rt. — ^We 
received,  July  12th,  one  quart  of  this 
Blackbeny  fW>m  John  S.  Collins  of  Moores- 
town,  New  Jersey,  which  were  showy  and 
in  fine  eating  condition.  It  is*said  to  be  a 
valuable  and  distinct  variety ;  as  good  a 
grower  and  more  productive  than  the  New 
Bochelle,  ripening  5  to  10  days  earlier. 


American  Horticultural  Rieoistcr. — 
We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  W.  C.  Flagg,  Secretaiy  of 
the  Illinois  State  Horticultural  Sode^, 
jilton,  Illinois.  All  engaged  in  business  as 
nurserymen,  fruit  growers,  dealers,  agents, 
ftc,  are  invited  to  send  early,  prompt  and 
correct  in^rmatiotf,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
piling the  American  Horticultural  Register. 
This  is  a  work  that  promises  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  trade  and  others;  and  we  hope 
all  interested  will  respond  fully* 


FINE  STRONG  PLANTS, 


AND  CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF 


NATIVE    GRAPE  VINES 


For|tb«  coming  season,  of 

I03JA,    I$RA£LL.A, 
AUIJRONOAC. 


HARTFORD  PROLIFIC, 
AL.L.£M^  HYBRID, 


DEI^AWARB,  REBECCA,  CR£T£L.ING^ 

DIANA,  CONCORD,  and  ROGER'S  HYBRIDS, 

BY  THE 

Dozen,    Hundred    or   Thousand. 

These  Tines  have  been  grown  frotu  single  eyei*,  and  are  now  pai  t  ii*'iler  glass  and  part  in 
oj>oD  air.  Special  jiains  have  been  taken  to  insure  correclness  iu  each  variety.  It  is  thodght 
tlie^e  plants  will  merit  the  attention  of  purchasero.    Prices  upon  application. 


AddrsMt 


AfJig.  4i 


BRONSON,  GRAVES  &  SELOVER, 

WASHINGTON  ST.  NURSERIES, 


EXTRA    SELECTED 


^u% 


FLORIST'S  riiO  WER  s: 

FOR    FAL.L.    SOWING. 

HENDERSOOSr   &   FLEMINO, 

Seedsmen  4t  Florists,  67  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


CU.  per  packet,  price  i 

Auriciila. — Best  English  variety 26 

Azalea  Indies — Sared  from  an  amateur's 

collection  of  60  finest  sorts 26 

Calceolaria. — Finest    Herbaceous    from 

premium  flowers 60 

"  Neto  dwarf t  exin  (Lne 60 

"  Shrubby 60 

Carnation. — ^True  Sardinian,    embracing 
every  variety  known  in  the 

Carnation 50 

•*  JfetP  dwarf,  early 60 

*'  Perpetual  or  monthly 60 

•»  Picotee 60 

Cineraria  from  named  sorts 60 

•*         New  dwarf 60 

Hollvhock. — Finest  double  mixed 26 

*  *•  In  12  distinct  colors 1  00 

Lobelia  Paxtoniana 26 

"       Spcciosa,  (Crystal  Palace) 25 

M\inu\n8,  Maculosa,  Striped  and  spotted 

varieties 60 

'•         Tiffrioides 50 

"        Clioice  mixed 26 

-<''<7.  2/. 


Ctt.  jier  jNicMi  prist. 
Panaies. — Our   awn  p-owth    from  finest 
named  English  sorts,  the  seed 
all  of  the  crop  of  1866. 

King  of  the  Black 25 

"        Yellow  ground,  purple  margin.. 60 

"        French  fancy 60 

"        Blue  fancy 60 

"        Mixed  from  the  above 26 

Pinks,  Paisley. — From  named  sorts 26 

Primula.— Chinese  fimbriated 25 

'*  Erecta  i>uperba 50 

' '  Kermesina  splendens  50 

"  Crimson  Emperor,  (new) 50 

Polyanthus. — Finest  mixed 25 

Stocks. — White  wall  leaved,  own  growth, 
an  extra  fine  strain,  nine-tenths 

doub'e 25 

"        Dwarf  boquet 25 

"        New  tree,  10  week, 25 

Sweet  Wflliam.— Hunt's  Auricula,  fl'd  ....25 

Either  of  the  above  seeds  sent  free  by  mail 

to  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  price 

affixed. 

The  full  collection  of  .6  varieties  for  110. 

HEI DER90II  It  rLEBnr«, 

67  NttBsau  St,,  New  York, 


DE^LAWARE    VINES 

PARSONS   A.    CO. 

Okkrb  fur  the  Aaluran  Trade 

At  the  following  Low  Prices : — 

No.  1.  $30  00  per  10\— $2  >0  00  per  10«)0.— $2,000  00  per  10.000. 
No.  2.  $-20  00  per  100.— $150  00  per  1000.— $1,200  00  per  10,000. 
No.  3.  $12  00  per  100.— $100  00  per  1000.—  $750  00  per  10,000. 
Theste  Vines  are  gro^vn  from  sinsle  eyes  of  well -matnr«»d  wood.    After  many  yjf. -. 
rienoe  In  growing;  Vines  we  have  for  three  years  past  discarded  the  PotCnltore,  b** - 
induces  a  cramped  condition  of  the  roots,  from  which  they  with  difficolty  recoTer. 

Our  Vines  are,  therefore,  thrown  in  broad  borders,  where,  having  perfect  freedom.  tJi«*)- 
substantial  woody  roots,  fall  of  fibre  eyes. 

The  reports  returned  to  us  of  the  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  of  those  we  baTe  farn  ^ 
past  years,  enables  us  to  recommend  these  with  entire  confidence. 

For  three  years  our  stock  has  been  exhausted  in  the  Aulumo.  and  subsequent  aft' 
have  been  disappointed. 
Those  therefore  who  wish  them  should  order  early. 

lOlSTA.   VINES, 

No.  1,  $2  each  ;  f  18  per  doz. ;  $100  per  100.   No.  2,  |1  50  each ;  $12  per  dox.;  (8 1 1*- 

COlSrCORD   VINES, 

From  single  eyes,  one  year  old, 

$12  00  per  100;    ^$80  00  per  1000  ;     $700  per  10,000. 
We  also  offer  fine  plants  of 

Adirondac,  Orevelta^,  Alien**  HjrbHd,  Ires*  Madeira,  Diana,    Isniellm  HArtr 
Proline,  Ljrdia,  Bebecea,  Hour* n»*  Hybrids, 

and  the  other  popular  sorts,  all  at  Low  Prices. 

We  commend  our  Vin^s  to  Dealers,  as  particularly  adapted  to  their  needs,  an<P>« 
arranged  the  rates  that  the  difierence  in  the  prices  of  different  quantities  wlU  sffonl  i' 
good  pro  It.     Address 

July  6ra.  PARSONS  A,  CO^  FladOng.  L.  - 

WB  have  in  course  of  PROPAftATION 

235,000  CONCORD  VINE? 

25,000  DELAWARE,  8,000  HAKTFOKD  PROLIFK 

5,000  ROCERS'  HYBRID,  S,000  DIARA, 

S,000  lONA,  2,000  ADIRONDAf, 

2,000  ALLEN'S  UTBRID,  1,000  I8RAELLI« 

AND  NUMEROUS    OTHER   VALUABLE  VARIETIES    BOTH  NEW  AND  ••'. 


We  thank  our  customers  for  the  liberal  patronage  they  have  bestowed,  aod  sv«<ii-^ 
and  all  interested  in  vine  and  grape  culture,  that  oo  care  or  expense  wOl  be^'^" 
present  season  to  bring  our  vines  to  the  hic^hest  standard. 

Our  prices  will  merit  the  attention  of  DEALERS  and  PLANTERS.    BB8POV> 
AGENTS  are  wanted  in  every  town  to  form  clubs,  or  to  spend  the  season  Id  can^. 
Large  commissions  will  be  given  to  such  as  can  furnish  reliable  references.    None  oa;>     i 
apply.     Address,  with  stamp, 

WM.  PERRT  &  SON» 

J"''«4t  BRIDGEPORT,  t"(».M 
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THE  NATURAL  AGENTS  OP  VEGETATION. 

(from   the  FRENCH   OF  DV  BREUIL.) 


We  onderatand  by  tlie  natural  agents  of 
Tc%€tatimi,  tbose  which  fiacil! tare,  and  often 
even  entarelj  determine  the  different  phe- 
nomena whidi  take  place  in  the  life  of  plants. 
Tbese  agents  are  particularly  the  toil^  wo- 
^^,  tht  atmo»jph»rt^  Ught,  and  temperature. 

(We  translate  what  relates  to  the  fol- 
/oiring  three,  TIB :—) 

WATEB,   AIR,   LIGHT. 

Wiaier — ^The  nutritive  agent,  which,  next 
to  the  soil  Itself,  plays  the  most  important 
put  in  the  role  of  vegetation  is,  moat  as- 
turedly  water.  We  speak  here  only  of  its 
general  aetion  daring  vegetation. 

Water  is  found  in  the  soil,  in  the  liquid 
tute,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  state 
of  gaBeons  tmpor. 

If  water  was  not  in  the  ground  in  a 
.iqnid  state,  the  latter  would  be  wanting 
in  the  essentisd  qnalities  of  vegetation.  It 
'•  only  in  a  state  of  aohition  in  water,  or  in 
a  gaseoiu  (xuiditien  that  the  nutritive  mat- 
ten  contained  in  the  soil  can  enter  into  the 
wganism  of  plants* 


The  office  of  liquid  water  is  not  limited 
to  the  solution  of  nutritious  matter;  it 
serves  further  under  the  name  of  sap  to 
carry  this  nutriment  into  various  parts  of 
a  tree,  or  to  promote  new  growth. 

This  explains  why  certain  lands,  exposed 
to  drought,  although  containing  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  good  pasture,  yield  a  vegetation 
less  abundant  and  less  vigorous  than  other 
lands  not  so  rich  in  nutritive  matter,  but 
possessing  a  greater  degree  of  moisture.  It 
explains  moreover  that  period  of  the  ces- 
sation of  vegetation  observed  towards  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  at  the  time  when 
soils  exposed  to  drouth,  are  in  part  dried 
out  by  the  vegetation  and  the  evaporation 
going  on  since  the  spring  time.  At  this 
period  vegetation  completely  ceases,  to  re- 
commence again  with  new  vigor  as  soon  as 
the  first  rains  of  autumn  have  moistened 
the  ground.  In  view  of  this,  you  readily 
perceive  the  effects  of  a  deficiency  of  water 
on  vegetation.  If  the  dryness  of  the  soil 
is  not  very  great,  there  only  results  less 


to  Aci  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1865,  br  (Ho.  S.  k  F.  W.  Woodwakd,  in  the  Clerk's  Oflee 
^    District  Oottit  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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Tigor  in  the  regetation,  and  a  larger  number 
of  flowen  for  the  following  year.  If  the 
drouth  ifl  more  intense,  and  particularly  if 
of  protracted  duration,  regetation  is  sus- 
pended ;  there  is  no  further  development ; 
the  leares  fade,  turn  yellow,  and  &11.  And 
in  fine  if  it  becomes  excessive,  the  tree 
dries  up  and  dies. 

The  only  means  to  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  too  great  drying  up  of  the  4M>il, 
are  waterings,  coverings,  and  dressings  with 
the  hoe  or  plough. 

An  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  is  not  less 
ixyurious  than  drouth.  In  a  soil  in  which 
moisture  abounds,  vegetation  is  very  rapid; 
the  wood  is  of  bad  quality,  because  it  is 
always  too  soft ;  fruit  trees  produce  fewer 
flowers,  and  in  consequence  less  fruit ;  and 
this  is  of  poor  flavor,  and  keeps  badly. 
But  if  the  water  becomes  stagnant  and 
covers  the  roots,  the  consequences  are  yet 
more  serious.  The  roots  deprived  of  a  free 
contact  with  the  air,  can  no  longer  fulfill 
their  functions ;  they  rot  and  the  tree  dies. 
Running  water  is  productive  of  less  evil 
than  stagnant  water,  because  the  former 
contains  always  a  certain  amount  of  air. 

Certain  soils  endure  this  excess  of  dry- 
ness or  moisture  better  than  others. 

Water  in  the  state  of  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  no  less  useful  to  vegetation  than 
that  which  the  soil  contains  in  a  liquid 
shape.  These  watery  vapors  are  absorbed 
by  the  leaves,  which  in  this  way  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  roots  in  restoring  to  the 
plant  the  losses  incurred  by  evaporation. 
What  seems  most  remarkable  is,  that  this 
absorption  of  the  watery  vapor  by  the 
leaves,  takes  place  most  freely  when  the 
rootf,  occupying  a  soil  too  dry,  with  diffi- 
culty can  perform  their  fiinctions.  By  a 
wise  provision  of  nature,  it  is  precisely  at 
the  time  when  the  plants  have  the  greatest 
need  of  moisture  that  it  is  most  abundantly 
dispensed  in  the  atmosphere;  and  this  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  sun  which  raises 
the  vapor  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, — 
thus  the  cause  of  the  one  producing  the 
other, — ^both  the  drought  and  the  moisture. 


A  too  humid  atmosphere  is  equally  not 
wanting  in  difficulties  in  the  way  of  vege- 
tation. Thus,  when  the  vapors,  condensed 
and  brought  together  by  a  fiilling  tempera- 
ture, occur  in  the  form  of  fogs,  and  these 
last  for  any  length  of  time  during  the 
spring,  at  the  time  of  the  flowering  of  the 
fruit  trees,  there  results  great  damage. 
These  fogs  settle  in  little  drops  on  the  an- 
thers of  the  stamens;  particles  of  the  pol- 
len are  broken  off"  before  it  has  the  chance 
of  being  thrown  upon  the  stigmas  j  the 
fecundation  is  rendered  thereby  null,  and 
the  flowers  fiide  and  fall. 

Air. — ^The  influence  of  the  air  upon  the 
growth  of  plants  is  due  to  the  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid  gases  which  enter  into  its 
composition.  What  we  have  said  above  on 
the  subject  of  nutrition  renders  superfluous 
any  remarks  upon  the  action  of  the  fluid 
atmosphere  and  of  its  elements. 

LighL — This  is  no  less  indispensable  to 
vegetation.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  light 
which  produces  the  phenomena  of  nutrition 
in  plants.  It  is  this  which  regulates  the 
suction  and  the  absorption  by  the  roots.  It 
IS  also  by  its  agency  that  the  decomposition 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  takes  place  through  all 
the  green  parts  of  the  plants ;  a  decomposi- 
tion by  means  of  which  the  carbon  becomes 
free  and  in  a  state  of  minute  divitton,  is 
easily  assimilated  by  the  plants,  and  tends 
to  the  growth  of  their  several  parts.  It  is 
also  to  this  agent  that  is  due  the  watery 
transpiration  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves; 
a  phenomena  which  enables  the  sap  of  the 
roots  to  free  itself  from  its  superfluous 
water  and  to  be  transformed  into  cambium. 

When  y6u  wish  to  preserve  fresh  cuttings 
from  a  plant,  your  first  care  is  to  place 
them  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  lessen  the  trans- 
piration of  water.  This  is  a  &ct  well 
known  to  florists  when  they  wish  to  pre- 
serve their  flowers  from  wilting,  and  to 
gardeners  when  they  wish  to  transport 
buds  to  a  distanoe. 

It  is  also  the  influence  of  light  which 
regulates  in  the  leaves  the  formation  of 
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juices  which  gire  the  plants  their  particular 
flaTor  and  perfume. 

In  short,  the  green  color,  so  abundantly 
Bpread  among  plants,  and  the  particular  col- 
ors which  distinguish  each  of  their  parts, 
are  likewise  due  to  the  light,  by  means  of 
which  the  cells  of  the  flowers,  of  the  fruit, 
and  of  the  leaves  modify  diversely  the 
fluids  they  contain  and  produce  their  va- 
rious hues  of  color.  A  single  experiment 
will  suffice  to  verify  the  facts  we  have 
above  stated. 

If  you  place  a  plant  of  any  kind  in  a 
place  perfectly  dark,  it  will  continue  to 
grow,  but  the  new  growth  will  show  in  its 
tissue  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbon, 
because  the  carbonic  acid  gas  not  being  de- 
composed, the  carbon  could  not  be  fixed 
there.  The  watery  transpiration  no  longer 
taking  place,  these  tissues  become  engorged 
with  a  lai^  quantity  of  watery  fluids.  It 
then  results  that  these  parts  remain  always 
soft  and  herbaceous ;  besides  they  do  not 
show  the  green  color  which  characterizes 
tissaes  grown  in  the  light,  and  they  will 
remain  a  yellowish  white.  In  short,  always 
iosipid,  they  will  develop  neither  the  per- 
fome  nor  the  flavor  which  distinguish  the 
spedes  to  which  they  belong.  This  last 
phenomena  is  especially  remarkable  in  the 
instance  of  the  wild  chicory,  which  green, 
is  of  an  intolerable  bitter,  and  which 
bleached  in  the  dark  and  in  that  condition 
known  as  ^  The  Capuchin's  beard,"  becomes 
almost  entirely  tasteless.  Plants  developed 
onder  sack  circumstances  show  all  these 
acddeats  to  which  the  term  §Uolation  is 
applied. — (See  Webster's  Dictionary;  Trans- 
lator). It  will  be  gathered  from  these  facts 
that  the  more  trees  are  exposed  to  the  light 
of  day,  the  more  compact  and  hard  their 
wood  will  become,  because  simply  they  can 
^  •anmiiate  a  larger  amount  of  carbon.  In 
f^  the  wood  of  a  tree  isolated  on  a  high 
IjiBioantain,  will  contain  more  carbon,  will 
1^  more  hardy  and  of  longer  duration  than 
Itthe  wood  of  the  same  species  and  of  the 
■ame  siie,  but  grown  in  a  thick  forest. 

Among  the  different  effects  of  light  on 


vegetation,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  which  it  produces  upon  the  direction 
of  the  stalks.  For  instance,  place  a  growing 
plant  in  an  apartment  pierced  with  two 
kteral  openings,  the  one  giving  access  to 
the  air  without  admitting  the  light,  the 
other  admitting  the  light  with  no  passage 
for  the  air,  and  you  will  find  all  the 
branches  direct  themselves  towards  the 
second  opening.  The  why  and  wherefore 
of  this  is  as  follows:  When  a  leaf-bud 
(which  has  started)  receives  more  light 
from  one  side  than  the  other,  the  light  side 
elaborates  more  completely  the  sap  from 
the  roots.  There  is  on  this  side  of  the  bud 
more  carbon  fixed  in  the  tissues;  these 
latter  increase  in  length  more  gradually, 
because  they  are  more  speedily  solidified, 
and  besides  the  woody  descending  ducts 
which  are  formed  in  greater  abundance  at 
this  point,  also,  arrest  quicker  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  ascending  ducts.  But '  the  oppo- 
site side  i*eceiving  a  less  quantity  of  cam- 
bium, and  the  descending  ducts  forming 
slower,  the  tissues  elongate  for  a  longer 
time.  Now  as  the  two  sides  of  the  same 
bud  cannot  separate  themselves  the  one 
from  the  other,  so  as  to  grow  each  one  in 
its  own  fashion,  it  follows  necessarily  that 
this  bud  must  bend  towards  the  aide  where 
it  elongates  the  least,  that  is  to  say,  the  light 
side.  This  explains  to  us  why  it  is,  that 
the  branches  of  a  tree  grown  in  espalier, 
which  receive  the  light  but  from  one  side, 
tend  constantly  to  direct  themselves  in 
firont ;  why  the  trees  on  the  verge  of  a  for- 
est incline  their  branches  more  to  the  out- 
side than  the  interior;  and  in  short  why 
these  same  trees  are,  generally  speaking, 
stouter,  not  so  tall,  and  better  stocked 
with  branches  than  those  of  the  interior  of 
the  forest,  which  show  branches  only  near 
their  summits,  and  never  acquire  a  thick- 
ness proportioned  to  their  height. 

All  these  facts  should  be  explained  as 
happening  fiom  the  influence  of  the  light, 
and  not  as  some  have  supposed,  from  that 
of  the  air,  the  free  circulation  of  which, 
under  these  different  cireumstaooes,  never 
acts  in  a  contradictory  manner. 
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ON  GATEWAYS. 


I  HAT*  often  wondered  why  the  profoi- 
•lonal  writers  on  Leadaeape  Q«rdeningha:ve 
80  little  to  uy  of  Gateways.  Among  the 
more  pretentions  authors  of  this  class  I  find 
sketches  of  Gate-lodges,  yery  eharming  in 
their  details,  many  of  them ;  but  I  find  lit- 
tle or  no  mention  of  those  modest  gates 
which  must  hang  at  erery  man's  door-yard 
—those  unpretending  swinging  barriers,  by 
which  every  country  house-holder  is  shut 
off  from  the  world,  and  by  which  he  is 
joined  to  the  world.  Ther  may  be  made  to 
giTe  a  great  deal  of  expression  to  a  place ; 
they  have  almost  as  much  to  do  with  it,  in 
fact,  as  a  man's  mouth  hss  to  do  with  the 
expression  of  his  face. 

There  was  once  a  gate  called  "  Beautiful,'' 
by  which  a  lame  man  lay — ^we  all  remember 
that ;  there  was  once  too  a  certain  "  wicket- 
gate"  (with  a  great  light  shining  some- 
where beyond  it)  which  Erangelist  point- 
ed out  to  Ohristian,  wherebjrthe  pilgrim 
might  enter  upon  the  path  to  the  Celestial 
City — ^we  all  remember  that  gate;  and 
there  wss  another  gate,  belonging  to  our 
days  of  roundabouts  and  satchels,  by  which 
we  went  out  noon  and  morning,  by  which 
we  returned  noon  and  evening — on  which  we 
swung  upon  stolen  occasions — a  gate  where- 
at we  loitered  with  other  philosophers,  in 
other  roundabouts  and  with  other  green 
satchels,  and  discussed  problems  of  marbles, 
or  bose-ball,  or  of  the  weather — a  gate 
through  which  led  the  path  to  the  iirst 
home;  well,  I  think  everybody  remembers 
such  a  gate.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the 
subject  has  a  certain  poetic  and  romantic 
interest  which  cannot  be  wholly  ignored, 
and  which  I  wonder  that  the  iandscapists 
have  80  indifferently  treated. 

Fancy,  if  you  can,  a  rural  home,  without 
its  gateway,  lying  all  abroad  upon  a  com- 
mon !  The  great  charm  of  privacy  is  gone 
utterly;  and  no  device  of  shrubbery,  or 
hedge,  can  make  good  the  loss  ofsome  little 
wicket  which  will  invite  approach,  and  be 


a  barrier  against  too  easy  familiarity.  The 
creak  of  the  gate  hinge  is  a  welcome  to  the 
visitor,  and  as  he  goes  out  the  latch  clidu 
an  adieu. 

But  there  are  all  sorts  of  gates,  as  there 
are  all  sorts  of  welcomes;  there  is, first, 
your  inhospitable  one,  made  mostly,  I 
should  say,  of  matched  boards,  with  a  row 
of  pleasant  iron  spikes  running  along  its 
top,  and  no  architectural  decorations  of  pi- 
laster or  panel  can  possibly  remove  its  tho- 
roughly inhospitable  aspect.  It  belong?  to 
stable-courts  or  jail-yards,  but.  never  tot 
home  or  to  a  garden. 

Again,  there  are  your  ceremonious  gates, 
of  open-work  indeed,  but  ponderous,  and 
most  times  scrupulously  closed ;  the  tcit 
opening  of  them  is  a  fatiguing  ceremonial, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  a  lively  welcome 
in  the  dull  clang  of  their  ponderous  latches. 


Next,  there  is  your  simple,  unpretending, 
rural  gate,  giving  iirpmise  of  unpretending 
rural  beauties  wilJun— homely  in  aU  its 
aspect,  aqd  giving  foretaste  of  the  best  of 
homelinesB  within.  And  I  make  a  vide 
distinction  here  between  the  simple  nin^tj 
at  whidi  I  have  hinted,  and  that  gro- 
tesqueness  which  is  compassed  by  scores  of 
crooked  limbs  and  knots  wrooght  into  lahy* 
rinthine  patterns,  which  puzzle  the  eye, 
more  than  they  please.  All  crooked  things 
are  not  necessarily  charming,  and  the  bett« 
kind  of  homeliness  is  measured  by  some- 
thing besides  mere  roughnesses. 
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LMtly,  there  is  yonr  hospitable  gtte, 
with  its  little  rooflet  stretched  orer  it,  as 
if  to  inyite  the  stranger-loiterer  to  partake 
at  his  will  of  that  much  of  the  hospitalities 
of  the  home.  Even  the  passing  beggar 
gtthers  iuB  tattered  garments  under  it  in  a 


sudden  shower  and  blesses  the  shelter. 
And  I  introduce  here  a  .yery  homely  spe- 
cimen of  this  class  of  gates,  which  I  remem- 
ber to  have  sketched  many  years  ago  some- 
where in  County  Kent,  England. 


Either  my  own  pencilings  were  very  bad, 
or  else  the  engraver  has  fuled  to  give  the 
character  of  its  rough  rooflet ;  which,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  was  but  a  thatch  of 
broom,  or  of  sedge.  Yet  who  does  not  see 
written  all  over  it — plain  as  it  is — ^loiter  if 
jou  like  !  Come  in,  if  you  like !  And  I 
loTe  to  think  that  some  little  maid,  under 
it— in  some  by-gone  year — said  her  good 
night  to  some  parting  Leander.  Who  shall 
IsQgh  at  this,  that  has  ever  been  young  ? 
Are  not  the  little  maids,  and  the  Loanders, 


always  growing  up  about  us  ?  I  always 
felt  sure  when  I  found  such  covered  wickets 
that  no  curmudgeon  lived  within. 

A  second  example  of  somewhat  more 
orderly  proportions,  but  identical  in  expres- 
sion, I  take  from  my  note-book  of  travel, 
finding  it  credited  to  some  little  hamlet  of 
Warwickshire;  the  posts  and  supporting 
arms  being  of  unhewn  elm,  and  the  roof  a 
neat  thatch  of  wheat  straw,  which  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  was  gray  and  mossy. 


Has  not  somebody  somewhere  a  cottage 
home,  whose  homeliness  would  be  enforced, 
uid  beautified  by  such  a  cosy,  covered 
wicket  of  thatch  1 

Thatch  indeed,  does  not  take  on  with  us, 
and  under  our  climate,  that  mellow  moss- 
iness which  belongs  to  it  in  Devonshire. 
Our  winds  are  too  high  and  drying,  and  the 
sun  too  hot    Still,  a  thatch  properly  laid. 


will  with  us,  keep  its  evenness  for  a  great 
number  of  years ;  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  living  within  easy  reach  of  the  coast, 
I  may  say  that  nothing  is  better  for  this 
purpose  than  the  sedge  (so  calted)  of  the 
salt  marshes. 

In  default  of  thatch,  however,  very  pretty 
rural  efiects  may  be  made  by  slabs  (being 
1<^  trimmings  from  the  saw-milb),  or  oak 
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bftrk,  (which  is  almost  imperiihable)  or  by 
scolloped  shin^ei. 


An  exAmple  of  the  effect  of  these  lttt«r  I 
Tentnre  to  giro : 


[n  this  case,  all  beneath  the  roof  is  of 
cedar  with  the  bark  undisturbed,  while  the 
poets  above  the  roof  are  trimmed  to  a  square, 
tapering  and  carrying  a  ball — the  balls  and 
the  tapering  extremities  of  the  posts  being 
painted  white,  and  the  roof  a  dark  red.  The 
effect  is  exceedingly  good— though  it  mixes 
the  rustic  and  more  finished  work  in  a  way 
which  the  professional  artists  do  not  yenture 
upon.  But  I  haye  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  professional  traditions  in  all  the 
arts — landscape  gardening  and  architecture 
among  the  rest — stand  in  the  way  of  a 
great  many  beauties.  Every  country-place 
wants  its  special  art-garniture  (without 
respect  to  traditions)  as  much  as  every 
pretty  face  wants  its  special  environment  of 
colors  and  of  laces.  When,  therefore,  I 
hear  a  man  declaim  against  white  gates,  or 
red  gates,  or  rustic  gates,  or  stone  gates, 
per  w,  without  reference  to  their  position, 
or  suggestive  aims,  I  condemn  him  as  an 
iron  methodist,  who  apprehends  no  beauty 
by  intuition,  but  only  by  force  of  pre- 
cept. 


Perhaps  I  have  myself  rather  hastily  ood- 
demned  all  close  gates,  as  belonging  to 
stable-courts  and  jail-yards.  There  are 
situations,  certainly,  where  they  are  not 
only  allowable  (as  upon  back-enti-ancee  of 
gardens)  but  where  they  contribute  emi- 
nently to  the  air  of  privacy  which  most 
mark  every  true  home.  And  I  am  reminded 
in  this  connection,  of  a  certain  garden  doo^ 
way,  which  I  once  saw  near  Keightley  in 
Yorkshire ;  it  opened  upon  a  narrow  lane  in 
the  rear  of  the  suburban  grounds  to  which 
it  was  attached,  and  showed  such  homelj, 
resolute  determination  to  work  up  into 
tasteful  shape  the  stones  abounding  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  I  made  a  rough  draft  of 
it  upon  the  spot. 

This  picturesque  use  of  rock  material  is 
appreciated,  and  practised  in  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  Thus  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  slate  quarries  of  North  Wales,  near 
Caernarvon,  the  refuse  material  from  the 
ledges  is  laid  up  by  the  adjoining  proprietors 
in  snug  fences,  that  appear  at  a  little  dis- 
tance away,  to  be  crowned  with  a  regularly 
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ctftelUted  battletfient.     This  effect  is  pro-    oblong  fhtgrnents  of  date  rock  upon  the 
dooed  simply  by  alternating  cubical  and    summit  of  the  wall. 


In  Derbyshire,  again,  I  have  seen  a 
kindred  effect  wrought  by  the  tasteful 
disposition  of  the  big  boulders  which  are 
scattered  pretty  thickly  over  some  of  the 
high  moor-lands  of  that  county.  In  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland,  indications  of 
the  same  rural  adaptiveness  abound;  of 
some  of  these  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 


more  fully  in  Aiture,  and  to  give  some 
striking  illustrations. 

Thus  much  has  been  suggested  at  pres- 
ent by  my  friend  Lackland's  request  that 
I  should  supply  for  him  the  plan  of  a  gate. 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  him  the 
coming  month. 

EdgetDood,  2nd  Aug.,  1865. 


OUR  NATIVE  CLIMBERS. 
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Thsre  are  indigenous  to  our  woods  and 
fields  many  rery  beautiful  climbers  or 
twining  plants,  which,  in  common  with 
most  natiTO  plants,  have  been  overlooked 
in  the  passion  for  new  exotics,  and  meet 
with  unmef4ted  neglect. 

These  plants  impart  the  greatest  charm 
to  our  woodland  scenery,  twining  up  the 
tall  trees  and  robing  them  in  green ;  con- 
verting dead  boughs  into  a  drapery  of  deli- 
cate foliage ;  hiding  gnarled  roots  and  &llen 
trunks,  and  by  fantastic  twining  fh>m  bush 
to  bush,  contributing  to  tlie  endless  Tarie- 
ties  of  light  and  shade  which  make  one  of 
the  chief  beauties  of  our  forest  scenery. 
How  bare  otir  stone  walls  and  rough  fences 
would  look  deprived  of  the  drapery  of 
woodbine  and  blackberry;  and  what  sweet 
odors  would  be  lost  to  the  air  did  not  the 
wild  grape  fling  its  broad  foliage  alike  over 
the  barren  rocks  and  the  tallest  trees. 

Thero  is  nothing  which  so  adds  to  the 
sppearsnoe  of  a  country  house  as  a  judicious 
planting  of  climbing  plants.  Any  one  can 
call  to  mind  the  bare,  desolate  aspect  of  a 
cottage   with  no  trees,  shrubs,  or  vines 


around  it,  and  the  improvement  made  when 
walls  and  piazzas  are  draped  with  graceful 
foliage,  and  a  few  fine  trees  and  shrubs  ju- 
diciously planted. 

The  many  objections  urged  against  climb- 
ers have  rather  an  apparent  than  real  foun- 
dation. Unless  allowed  to  grow  too  lux- 
uriantly, they  neither  injure  the  buildings 
or  make  them  damp,  and  the  little  dirt 
from  dropping  leaves  and  flowers  is  more 
than  compensated  for  in  grateful  shade  and 
beauty  of  bloom. 

Suppose  the  wild  brier  which  decks  all 
the  hedges  in  June;  the  clematis,  conspicu- 
ous for  fragrant  white  flowers  and  wavy 
seeds ;  the  staff  tree  or  wax  work,  so  orna- 
mental with  flragrant  blossoms  in  June 
and  scarlet  fruit  in  autumn;  the  grape, 
with  fragrant  flowers,  ample  foliage  and 
purple  fruit ;  the  Virginia  creeper  flaming 
with  the  touch  of  autumnal  frost,  were  trans- 
planted to  the  farmer's  house,  allowed  to 
clamber  at  will  over  doors  and  windows,  or 
even  to  surmount  the  eaves,  would  they 
not  give  a  charm  to  the  house ;  remove  the 
barren  look ;  relieve  the  glaring  paint  or 
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weather-staioed  boards  by  a  border  of  na- 
ture's own  painting,  and  be  a  grateful  shel- 
ter from  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun  ? 

And  to  accomplish  this  much-to-be- 
desired  end,  it  is  not  necessary  for  our 
fitrmers  to  spend  their  hard  earned  gaina. 
The  fine  exotic  climbers  which  are  imported 
at  great  expense,  though  beautiful  and  de- 
sirable, are  in  many  cases  far  inferior  to 
those  inhabiting  our  highways  and  hedges, 
and  hare  the  disadvantage  of  being  often 
too  tender  to  endure  the  severity  of  our 
winters.  The  expense  of  climbers  need 
only  be  the  time  necessary  to  transplant 
them  and  prepare  a  place  for  their  I'ecep- 
tion. 

The  trellis  need  not  be  of  wire,  nor  does 
it  require  a  carpenter's  bill  for  its  comple- 
tion. A  cedar  tiee  with  the  branches  cut 
off  about  a  foot  from  the  trunk  and  tall 
enough  to  allow  it  to  stand  a  foot  above 
the  door  after  setting  it  two  feet  in  the 
ground  is  needed,  and  the  woods  will  sup- 
ply it.  Place  one  of  these  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  setting  them  three  to  four  feet 
out;  arch  a  cross  piece  from  top  to  top; 
slope  others  from  this  to  the  house  and  fill 
in  the  sides  between  the  house  and  the 
posts  with  pieces  of  the  boughs  disposed  in 
squares,  diamonds  or  triangles  according  to 
&acy,  and  you  have  a  very  pretty  rustic 
trellis.  Leave  the  bark  on ;  it  adds  to  the 
effect.  If  in  a  fbw  yean  it  peels  ofi*  and 
becomes  ragged,  you  will  then  have  the 
trellis  covered  with  vines. 

If  however  a  smooth  trellis  is  preferred 
remove  the  bark,  trim  ofi  the  knots  and 
give  a  coating  of  red  ochre  or  asphaltum 
Tarnish,  which  will  preserve  the  wood  and 
prevent  the  lodgement  of  insects.  The 
portion  of  the  post  beneath  the  ground 
should  be  charred  to  prevent  decay.  For 
a  window  a  smaller  trellis  on  the  same  plan 
may  be  made,  and  for  grass  plats  or  the  gar- 
den the  postsalone  may  be  used  and  they  are 
very  ornamental  covered  with  vines.  If  an 
arched  trellis  is  built  over  the  gate  and 
vines  twined  along  the  fence,  they  add 
greatly  to  the  attoacljon  of  the  place. 


The  soil  required  for  most  cltmben  10 1 
common  loam  enriched  with  well  rotted 
manure. 

The  species  of  climbers  obtainable,  vary 
in  different  localities,  but  there  are  vety 
few  spots  where  some  may  not  be  procured 
with  but  little  trouble.  Let  each  choose 
those  which  are  most  obtainable. 

As  a  general  rule  transplant  in  the  spring; 
the  only  argument  in  favor  of  fall  planting 
is  that  at  the  latter  season  there  is  less 
pressing  work. 

And  first,  the  Clematis  "  Traveller's  Joy 
or  Virgin's  Bower"  is  one  of  our  most 
hardy  and  beautiful  climbers. 

It  is  a  lai^  family  with  many  species; 
some  herbaceous,  some  climbers,  but  onlj 
one  is  indigenous  to  New  England,  Cltmatu 
Virginica^  which  grows  commonly  by  rirer 
banks,  margins  of  streams  and  low  road- 
sides. 

It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  with  light 
green  trefoliate  leaves,  with  clas{Mng  pe- 
tioles which  support  the  plant.  The  flow- 
ers are  composed  of  thin  white  petals  and 
are  very  fragrant.  The  fruit  is  very  orna- 
mental, being  composed  of  long  tails  of 
seeds. 

This  is  a  rapid  climber  and  a  eood  plant, 
will  soon  cover  a  trellis.  In  any  localit/ 
where  it  abounds  hundreds  of  seedlings 
may  be  collected.  The  plant  is  fond  of  a 
damp  soil  but  thrives  in  any  good  garden 
loam. 

C  niorna  is  a  fine  spedes  with  pennate 
leaves  and  purple  bell  shaped  flovrers,  a  na- 
tive of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Atmgem  Ainericana  is  a  beautiful  plant 
nearly  allied  to  dematis ;  native  of  dry 
rocky  hills  from  Maine  to  Yirginia.  The 
leaves  are  temate  in  whorls  of  four;  the 
plant  dimbs,  as  the  last,  by  its  leaf  stalks. 
The  stem  produces  opposite  axillary  bads, 
from  each  of  which  in  early  spring  two 
temate  leaves  shoot  forth,  bearing  a  peduB- 
cle  with  a  fine  purple  flower,  two  or  three 
inches  across,  composed  of  four  petals. 

A  pretty  biennial  climber  is  the  Moan- 
tain  fringe,  (Coryialii  fungoaa  or  Adhmta 
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dtrhoM),  Tbe  foliago  is  ddicate,  the  flow- 
en  fleth  colored  and  rery  amsmental.— i- 
Being  a  biennial  it  cannot  be  depended 
opon  for  permanent  sbade,  bnt  the  plant 
80W8  itself  when  once  introdaoed.  It  is  too 
delicate  for  a  large  trellis,  but  climbing 
with  other  plants  is  very  pretty. 

One  of  our  prettiest  and  most  gracefid 
plants  is  the  moonseed,  {Menisperaumi  Can- 
adem).  The  flowers  are  yellowish,  white 
or  green,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  black  fimit 
covered  with  a  frosty  bloom.  It  is  a  rapid 
climber ;  the  stems  die  down  m  winter,  but 
iboot  fitrth  in  early  spring.  As  the  plant 
is  dioBcioQs,  both  sexes  must  be  planted  to 
obtain  fruit. 

There  are  two  other  indigenous  plants  of 
this  fiunily:  Coectibu  CandwaB^  native  of 
rirer  banks  in  Illinois  and  Virginia,  with 
greenish  flowers  and  red  fruit,  and  Cdyco- 
carpum^  Lyoni  or  *Cup  seed,'  native  of 
Southern  Kentucky,  with  greenish  fruit 
tod  lobed  cordate  leaves ;  a  rapid  climber, 
growing  to  the  tops  of  trees.  These  south 
of  Pennsylvania  might  be  worthy  of  col- 
tiTstion. 

It  would  be  difiBcult  to  find  a  more  beau- 
tifnl  climber  than  our  wild  grapes  in  their 
many  epedes  and  varieties. 

We  regard  the  grape  only  as  an  ornamen- 
tal climber,  for  other  purposes,  all  our  wild 
grapes  and  ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of 
the  '•new  hardy  gn^Ms"  are  perfectly 
worthless  unless  we  propose  making  grape 
jelly,  which  ia  delicious,  and  for  which  the 
common  fox  grape  is  the  best.  But  we  say 
to  all,  plailt  grape  vines  for  ornament ;  plant 
them  for  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  for  the 
perfume  of  the  flower;  let  them  cover  old 
walls,  trees,  fencea,  and  rough  places,  and 
thus  render  unsightly  objects  beautiful. 
We  have  in  this  country  six  species  of 
native  grapes :  of  these,  three,  VUULoJbraica^ 
y.  futiwdiM^  and  V,  oordifoUaj  are  natives  of 
our  Northern  States ;  the  other  three,  F. 
vWpiiio,  V,  HpemuUa^  and  K.  indmBa,  are 
natives  south  of  the  Ohio. 

F.  Labru$ea  is  our  common  wild  grape 
with  broad  keart^hi^Md  leaves,  very  white 


underneath,  flowers  and  tendrils  produced 
opposite  the  leaves,  flowers  dioecious,  green- 
ish and  very  fragrant — berries  large,  purple 
amber  or  whitish,  with  a  tough  pulp.  A 
rampant  climber,  olten  reaching  the  tops  of 
the  tallest  trees.  From  this  species  the 
Isabella  grape  has  sprung. 

V,  cordi/olia  (vtdpina  of  some  botanists). 
Leaves  cut  and  toothed,  green  on  both  sides 
and  thinner  than  the  last.  Berry  small, 
bUck,  with  bloom,  sour,  ripening  after  the 
frost;  flowers  very  fragrant;  sometimes 
with  the  next  called  "  Pigeon  grape.''  A 
very  pretty  species  for  arbors. 

V.  ctsHoalu.  Leaves  downy  when  young, 
smooth  when  old,  green  above.  Not  as 
common  as  the  last.  Berries  small,  sweet- 
ish, ripening  in  October  or  earlier.  A  tall 
climber,  and  like  the  last,  desirable  for 
arbors  and  trellises. 

The  Virginia  Creeper,  Woodbine,  or  Five- 
leaved  Ivy,  {AmpdopsU  qainquefolia)  \s  one 
of  our  most  common  and  ornamental  climb- 
ers. It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  five 
oblong  lanceolate  leaflets,  and  grows  by 
road-sides  and  on  low  rich  grounds.  The 
flowers  are  small  green  and  ornamental; 
the  stems  climb  to  a  great  height  supported 
by  tendrils;  the  berries  are  small,  black, 
with  a  slight  bloom,  ripening  in  September 
or  later.  During  the  whole  summer  the 
plant  presents  a  dense  mass  of  dark-green 
shining  foliage,  but  with  the  autumn  frosts 
comes  the  greatest  beauty,  the  foliage 
changing  to  all  the  tints  of  scarlet,  crimson 
and  purple.  There  is  no  more  ornamental 
climber;  it  is  perfectly  hardy — a  rapid 
grower,  and  very  clean.  It  thrives 
well  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  we  have  planted  one  hundred 
each  spring  to  clothe  the  naked  trunks  of 
old  pines  which  thus  become  pillars  of 
green  all  summer,  and  columns  of  flame  all 
the  autumn. 

Another  hardy  and  ornamental  vine,  not 
uncommon  on  rich  soil,  is  the  *'  Roxbury 
Waxwork,  Climbing  Bitter-sweet,  StafT 
Tree,"  &c.  (  CeUatrui  acandens).  It  is  a  woody 
vine  with  close  twining  stem  and  a  tall 
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climber.  The  flowers  are  greeniih,  and  of 
little  beauty;  tbe  foliage  ia  oblong  orate  of 
ahowy  green.  The  fruit  is  a  yellow  beny 
which,  when  ripe,  biinta  open,  showing  a 
bright  scarlet  corering  enveloping  the  seeds. 
The  foliage  in  aatiunn  changes  to  golden 
yellow. 

We  next  come  to  a  class  of  well-known 
fkvorite  climbers,  the  Honeysuckle  (Loat- 
cera.) 

The  plants  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  and  are  more  easily  procured 
from  nurserymen  than  from  the  woods. 
Plants  from  seed  bloom  the  third  year. 

There  are  some  native  species  which  are 
little  known,  and  which  should  receive  more 
attention. 

L,  hirsuta  is  a  large  foliaged  woody  vine 
often  climbing  twenty  feet  high.  Leaves 
not  glaucous,  hairy  beneath,  oval,  dull  color- 
ed, the  uppermost  united,  the  lower  shortly 
peteoled.  Flowers  yellow  in  whorls — 
native  of  damp  thickets. 

L,  iempervirene.  Our  common  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle;  flowers  and  berries  red  or 
yellow. 

I>.  gmta.  A  pretty  species  with  smooth 
glaucous  obovate  leaves ;  flowers  in  axils  of 
upper  leaves,  whitish  purple  turning  yellow 
in  fading,  fragrant.  Native  of  rocky  woods, 
New  York,  and  westward ;  common  in  cul- 
tivation, 

L,JUiva.  A  species  with  smooth,  pale 
glaucous  leaves  obovate  or  oval.  Flowers 
in  close  whorls,  light  yellow — ^native  of 
rocky  banks,  from  New  York  westward 
and  southward. 

L.  parviflora  with  greenish  yellow  flowers 
tinged  with  purple,  grows  about  four  feet 
high,  but  is  not  a  climber. 

To  those  who  have  not  the  Chinese  Wis- 
taria, (  W.  sineTtsiif  often  barbarously  writ- 
ten *'  Wisteria  CAtnmm,")  our  woods  furnish 
a  beautiful  species. 

W,  fnUesoms  is  a  rapid  and  hardy  climber, 
resembling  the  exotic  species.  The  foliage 
is  darker,  the  flowers  deep  purple,  and  the 
racemes  of  bloom  very  closely  set ;  produced 
in  June  and  July. 


The  Common  Hop,  (HwiuiIms  hipekt)  ib 
a  pretty  and  useful  vine.  It  grows  spon- 
taneously near  the  banks  of  streams.  Root 
perennial,  stem  annual,  in  rich  soil  t«it 
strong.  A  plant  of  rapid  growth.  Tbe  at- 
tacks of  the  hop  worm  are  eaailj  prevented 
by  syringing  with  whale  oil  soap  whei 
their  presence  is  flrst  perceived. 

Solanun  thdoamara^  bitter  sweet,  or 
woody  nightshade  Is  a  well  known  medi- 
cinal plant.  The  stem  is  woody,  the  flow- 
ers purple,  succeeded  by  br^ht  red  ovil 
berries,  foliage  dark  green. 

The  plant  in  lea^  flower  and  frnit  isveiy 
ornamental,  and  well  suited  ibr  ooveriog 
low  trellises. 

The  other  species,  (Sol/anrnm  nignrn) 
Deadly  night-shade,  is  not  a  handsome  plant 
The  flowers  are  white,  the  berries  black. 
Both  of  these  plants  are  introdaoed  from 
Europe. 

The  nearly  allied  classes,  Ipomea  and 
Convolvulus  have  some  pretty-  repvesentar 
tives  among  our  indigenous  climbers. 

J.  lactMOBa  is  a  white  flowering  spedes^ 
native  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  with  heart 
shaped  pointed  leaves. 

L  pandurtUa  commonly  called  "  Man  of 
the  Earth,"  is  one  of  our  finest  dimbera. 
The  root  is  tuberous,  often  as  large  as  a 
man's  leg.  The  annual  climbing  stems  are 
often  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  attain  the  height  of  twenty  feet 
The  flowers  are  white  with  purple  tube 
and  very  numerous.  The  shoots  usually 
appear  above  the  ground  about  the  last  of 
June,  and  the  plants  is  vezy  ornamental 
until  killed  by  the  frost. 

C  arvensis  is  not  uncommon  in  cultivated 
grounds  and  by  road-sides  near  the  coast 
The  flower  is  reddish  white  and  very  pretty, 
but  the  plant  spreads  rapidly  and  will 
soon  overrun  a  garden. 

C.  (Calpitegia)  sepiumj  a  fine  species  witli 
large  white,  pink  or  red  showy  flowers— 
not  uncommon  by  road  sides.  Boot  peren- 
nial, stem  twining,  ten  feet  high.  Well 
adapted  for  trellises. 

The  well  known  Horse  Briar,  {Smilas  n- 
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tundifoUa)  is  ralaable  if  planted  inside  of 
exposed  fences.  It  is  a  tall  climber,  often 
rendering  thickets  impenetrable.  The 
leaves  aro  ovate,  shining ;  the  stem  green 
clothed  with  strong  prickles ;  berries  blue 
black.  The  foliage  is  very  ornamental  and 
the  bright  green  stem  b  conspicuous  in 
winter. 

Dioscoria  viUosa;  (but  why  "villosa,"  is 
a  question)  is  a  pretty  slender  climbing 
vine  with  greenish  flowers,  common  in 
thickets,  but  not  specially  valuable  as  a 
climber. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  include  the  rose, 
although  not  properly  within  the  range  of 
this  article,  as  there  is  no  climbing  rose  in- 
digenous to  the  Eastern  States. 


The  sweet  briar,  (R.  rvhiginOM)  and  the 
smaller  variety,  (JR.  macrantha)  are  both 
introduced  fVom  Europe,  though  often 
found  growing  wild.  The  only  native 
climbing  rose  is  the  wild  rose  of  the  Prair- 
ies, (R.  seiigera)  found  from  Ohio,  west- 
wiurd  and  southward.  From  this,  the  fine 
cultivated  varieties  commonly  known  as 
"  Prairie  Roses,"  have  been  raised. 

Our  list  of  native  climbers  are  far  from 
being  complete.  We  have  only  noticed  a 
few  of  the  best  and  most  common,  hoping 
our  article  may  lead  to  a  greater  attention 
to  ''  Home  adornments,"  on  which  subject 
we  may  discourse  more  fully  anon. 

Glen  Ridge,  August,  1865. 
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*«  The  huTMi  I  the  harreet  I  onoe  more  we  behold 
Feir  plenty  array'd  in  its  Uywj  of  gold ; 
'W'e  ue  spared  to  exalt  in  its  bonntiea  again, 
A  jtax  hath  been  granted,  and  aball  we  remain 
Forgetful  of  Hu  who  hath  lengthened  our  daye  T 
Oxcat  Ood  of  the  harreit,  to  Thee  be  the  praiae. 
Thott  hast  prospered  our  toils,  and  hath  given  increase, 
And  established  the  land  in  abondanoe  and  peaoe." 

N.  Y.  Mimaoa. 

It  has  ever  been  a  season  of  rejoicing 
when  the  labors  of  the  harvest  field  were 
over  and  the  enriching  crops  safely  gathered. 
The  early  Greeks  presented  offerings  to 
Geres,  whilst  their  husbandmen  shared  in 
the  public  joys  of  the  autumnal  season.  In 
ucient  Rome,  too,  warlike  as  her  citizens 
were,  they  venerated  the  plough,  and  their 
heroes  followed  its  silent  furrows.  Even 
Cato  wrote  a  treatise  on  husbandry,  and 
from  it,  he  says,  "  spring  our  strongest  men 
and  bravest  soldiers?'^ 

These  devotions,  doubtless,  were  bor- 
rowed from  the  Jewish  feast  of  ingathering, 
»nd  this  was  a  time  of  great  joy.  No  feast 
^'vs  attended  with  greater  rejoicings  than 
that  of  the  JbbemaeU,  when  the  Israelites 
returned  thanks  for  the  fruit  of  the  vine, 
^d  joyfully  expressed  the  expectation  of 
the  Messiah.    During  this  festival,  they 


lived  in  tents,  offering  daily  sacrifices  to 
God,  and  carrying  branches  of  palm,  olive, 
citron,  myrtle  and  willow,  and  frequently, 
repeated  '^  HosannahjSave,  I  beseech  Thee." 
While  the  trumpets  sounded,  they  sang 
songs  of  thanksgiving,  and  their  libation 
was  the  water  drawn  from  the  pool  of 
Siloam. 

The  feast  of  the  Pentecost  was  also  called 
the  feast  of  the  harvest,  and  the  day  of  first- 
fruits,  when  the  Jews  presented  to  Heaven 
in  thanksgiving,  the  earliest  gatherings  of 
the  harvest,  in  bread  baked  of  raw  com. 
These  offerings  were  called  first-fruits  be- 
cause presented  in  the  temple  before  any 
part  of  the  crop  was  touched,  and  consisted 
of  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots, 
olives  and  dates.  Such  rejoicings  continued 
a  week.  The  first-fruits  carried  in  proces- 
sion by  twenty-four  persons,  were  preceded 
by  the  ox  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded  horns 
and  a  crown  of  olives. 

Nor  were  the  poor  forgotten — they  never 
should  be.  When  the  triumphant  armies 
should  possess  Canaan,  by  an  especial  ordi- 
nance of  the  Almighty,  they  were  not  to 
be  neglected,  as  the  olive  was  to  be  beaten 
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bat  onee — ^the  scattered  gnpe  was  not  to 
be  gathered,  and  '*  clean  riddance*^  was  not 
to  be  made  in  the  corn  field.  Its  oornert 
were  to  be  unreaped  and  the  foi^gotten 
sheaf  left  for  the  «*poor  and  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow."  This  was 
not  simplj  an  act  of  mercj,  but  eiyoined  as 
an  ordinance  with  peculiar  solemnltj:  ^^  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God;  I  have  given  thee 
all,  and  make  this  request."  How  good  is 
the  Lord !  At  this  season  of  fruits,  grain 
and  plants,  let  us  not  forget  the  needy  and 
the  destitute. 

In  harvest-time,  as  in  sheep-shearing,  we 
behold  old  and  beautiful  pictures.  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  and  the  early  patriarchs 
have  looked  upon  such  scenes,  for  it  has 
ever  been  a  time  of  rejoicing.  In  £gypt, 
we  see  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  overlookiog  the  harvest  field 
from  their  eastern  tents,  David's  household 
busy  in  the  fields,  and  Ruth — ^the  beautifid 
Ruth — '*  weeping  amid  the  alien  com." 
What  fine  pictures  for  thought  and  mental 
delight!  Enchanting  as  may  have  been 
the  harvest  fields  of  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
they  cannot  surpass  in  picturesque  beauties, 
those  in  our  own  favored  land.  Here  vast 
hills,  dales  and  vallies  wave  with  the  golden 
grains.  Reapers  and  gleaners  all  are  busily 
engaged  in  gathering  the  enriching  harvest. 
But  the  bringing  home  of  the  last  load 
seems  to  be  the  grand  picture  of  the  harvest 
in  old  lands,  and  was  the  crowning  thing. 

In  England,  the  farmer^  daughter  used 
to  be  selected  for  the  Harvest  Queen  and 
dressed  very  becomingly  for  the  occasion 
with  a  little  round  straw  hat,  wreathed  in 
ears  of  com  and  convolvuluses.  She  was 
always  seated  sideways  on  the  leader,  a 
fine  chestnut  colored  horse,  whose  head  was 
adorned  with  bunches  of  com-flowers  and 
blue  ribbons.  The  driver's  hat  was  deco- 
rated in  the  same  way,  and  so  were  the 
teams  ornamented,  **  true  hlue*^  being  the 
favorite  color  with  the  rustics.  The  last 
shock  was  left  standing  in  the  field,  from 
the  topmost  sheaves  of  which  long  streams 
of  blue,  yellow  and  crimson  fioated.  This 
was  the  "  harvest  «&ea/,"  the  crown  of  the 


field,  and  the  last  received  on  the  top  of 
the  load,  it  became  the  most  oonspicuoos 
gay  object.  Onward  now  goes  the  wigoo 
with  the  last  load,  towards  the  village^erery 
cottage  hailing  with  a  hearty  welcome  the 
procession  as  it  passes  along. 

The  custom  was  once  very  general  amoog 
European  nations,  though  differing  io  its 
details.  In  Scotland,  the  last  cut  hsndfol 
was  thus  honored,  and  he  who  succeeded  io 
this  respect  was  said  to  have  ^^wo»  (Ac  Am," 
or  ^%lf-chumed  milk.  The  laborers  follow- 
ed the  well  laden  stock  cart  from  the  field^ 
crowned  with  ears  of  com,  and  singing 
"  Harvest  HomeJ*^    An  old  poet  thus  sii^'> 

"  Some  ble«  tks  cart,  miba  kiM  the  ■htaTO, 
Some  pleat  them  np  vith  oaken  leeTOi, 
Some  oroes  the  thOl -hone,  tome  with  greet 
Bevotion  etroke  the  home-borae  vheet." 

But  in  this,  as  in  other  agricultural  cus- 
toms, a  change  has  taken  place;  the  old 
ceremonies  and  festive  enjoyments  which 
crowned  the  joy  of  harvest  hare  been  div 
appearing  one  by  one.  In  our  day  there  i« 
not  much  regard  for  antiquities,  and  ire  an- 
apt  to  pass  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

The  well-gathered  fraits  of  the  esrU 
should  ever  be  a  cause  of  peculiar  rejoicin^J 
and  thankfulness  and  the  "  Harvest  Eomf 
may  well  be  sung  incur  fisvored  land,  whm 
the  husbandman  returns  **to  bless  htf 
household,"  after  the  toils  and  cares  of  bb 
fields.  How  merciful  and  graciou&  is  tH 
Almighty  I  *' While  tke  earth  remaiHta.MM 
Hnie  and  hartsst^  cM  and  heat^  ewnmer  aui 
vinter^  dap  amd  night  shaU  not  cmm,"  wi^ 
the  kind  promise  to  the  remnant  who  esl 
caped  the  deetroction  of  the  deluge.  Frc'H 
generation  to  generation  since,  the  hsrn^ 
field  and  its  firuits  have  been  preserved  tl 
man.  The  regular  revolution  oi  the  seasoi 
continue  and  the  same  kinds  of  corn,  no^ 
waving  in  golden  plenty  over  our  fniittii 
land,  once  covered  the  fields  of  £gTp< 
Palestwe,  Greece,  and  Rome.  N»v  ss  the^ 
has  the  sickle  reaped  its  ripened  crops,  th 
sheaves  have  been  bound  and  garnered  k 
the  support  of  man  and  beast.  So  goodi, « 
again  say,  is  the  Lo&n ! 

The  Chve^  8,  i.,  August^  1865. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  VEQETATION^No.  III. 


The  fisbionable  world  of  both  city  and 
country,  during  the  last  year  or  two,  has 
been  inTited  to  adorn  and  ornament  itself 
with  yarious  articles  in  the  shape  of  pins, 
ear-rings,  bracelets,  &c.,  manufactured  from 
ivory.  This  substance  is  one  of  the  curi- 
osities of  vegetation.  Phytelephas  Macro- 
carpa  does  not  sound,  even  if  you  can  pro- 
nounce it,  very  much  like  breastpin,  but  it 
is  the  botanical  name,  we  believe,  of  the 
vegetable  Ivory-Tree,  which  is  a  South 
American  Palm.  The  fruit  at  first  contains 
a  clear  insipid  fluid,  which  afterwards  be- 
comes sweet  and  milky,  and  alters  its  taste 
as  it  hardens,  till  at  length  it  becomes  near- 
ly IS  hard  as  ivory.  Other  trees  of  the  same 
genus,  in  various  countries,  furnish  a  similar 
substance. 

The  Ficus  Elastica,  or  Caoutchouc-Tree, 
is  a  nat:ve  of  South  America  and  India.  It 
grows  to  a  considerable  size,  has  shining 
pointed  oval  leaves,  and  small,  inedible 
fruit.  The  milk  which  yields  the  Indian  rub- 
ber is  obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the 
bark  of  the  trunk  and  branches.  This  juice 
separates  into  a  firm  elastic  substance,  and 
a  fcetid  liquid.  The  juice  yields  about  one- 
third  its  weight  of  caoutchouc. 

The  Gutta-Percha-Tree  is  widely  scat- 
tered over  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  is 
from  eixty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter  on  the 
average.  The  milky  sap,  which  exudes  from 
incisions  made  in  the  bark,  is  boiled,  to 
•Jrive  off  the  watery  particles ;  but,  if  a  tree 
i^  only  partially  wounded,  and  a  small 
i)uantity  of  juice  extracted,  it  may  be  mould- 
ed in  the  hand,  and  will  consolidate  in  a  few 
minntes  into  the  substance  known  as  gutta 
percha. 

The  Baasia,  or  Batter-Tree,  is  found  in 
various  countries  of  the  intertropical  region. 
The  Sheah-Tree  of  Africa  resembles  very 
nearly  the  American  oak.  The  kernel  of  its 
fruit,  when  boiled,  yields  a  white  firm  but- 
ter, as  finely  flavored  as  the  best  dairy  but- 
ter.    The  Palo  dc  Vaca,  or  Cow-Tree,  of 


South  America,  grows  to  a  great  size.  One 
measured  by  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  was  more 
than  twenty  feet  in  circumference.  The 
trunk  shot  up  branches  to  the  height  of 
sixty  feet,  and  then  sent  out  vast  arms  and 
luxuriant  foliage.  The  whole  height  was 
fully  one  hundred  feet.  The  leaves  are 
leathery,  and  about  ten  inches  long.  When 
the  trunk  is  pierced  it  yields  an  abundance 
of  glutinous  milk,  tolerably  thick,  free  from 
all  acridity,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor. 

Another  milk  tree  is  found  in  Demerara, 
On  piercing  the  bark  a  copious  stream  of 
milk-like  fluid  flows  out.  It  is  thicker  and 
richer  than  cow's  milk,  destitute  of  acridity, 
but  apt  to  leave  a  slight  feeling  of  clam* 
mineis  on  the  lips. 

The  Urania  Speciosa,  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar, is  thus  described  by  Blackhouse  in 
his  ^^Yisit  to  the  Mauritius  and  South  Afri- 
ca " : — "  Clumps  of  these  trees,  composed  ol 
several  stems  rising  from  the  same  root,  are 
scattered  over  the  country  in  all  directions. 
The  trunks,  or  more  properly  root-stalks 
which  are  about  three  feet  in  circumference 
sometimes  attain  a  height  of  thirty  feet. 
But,  whether  of  this  elevation,  or  scarcely 
emerging  above  the  ground,  they  support 
grand  crests  of  leaves  of  about  four  feet 
long  and  one  foot  wide,  but  often  torn  into 
comb-like  shreds.  The  head  is  of  a  fan-like 
form^  and  the  flowers,  which  are  not  strik- 
ing for  their  beauty,  are  white,  and  produced 
from  large  horizontal  green  sheaths.  The 
foot-stalks  of  the  leaves,  which  are  some- 
what shorter  than  the  leaves  themselves, 
yield  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  water,  very 
grateful  to  the  traveler,  on  having  their 
margin  cut  away  near  the  base. 

"  Probably  the  water  may  originate  in 
the  condensation  of  dew,  and  be  collected 
and  retained  by  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  leaf.'  It  has  a  slight  taste  of  the  tree, 
but  is  not  disagreeable." 

The  Nepenthes  Distillatoria,  or  Pitcher 
Plant,  which  is  common  in  Ceylon  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  has  a  pitcher-shaped  bag 
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attached  to  the  foot-stalk  of  each  leaf,  near 
the  base.  This  curious  appendage  has  a 
neatly-fitting  lid,  moveable  on  a  flbrons 
hinge.  By  the  contraction  of  this  fibre  the 
lid  is  lifted  up,  and  dew  or  rain  collected  in 
the  pitcher,  which  saturates  the  vessel. 
Then  the  lid  descends  and  closes  in  the  fluid 
80  as  to  prevent  evapontion,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plant  has  drained  off  this  supply,  the 
lid  opens  again. 

As  instances  of  motion  in  plants,  we  may 
mention  the  folding  of  some  flowers  when 
the  sun  is  absent,  and  the  openiog  of  others 
when  he  has  departed.  The  white  Marigold 
doses  its  flowers  when  rain  approaches,  and 
the  dwarf  Gelandrina  shuts  up  its  crimson 
oorolla  at  about  four  oVlock  every  evening. 

The  Mimosa  Pudica  is  so  sensitive  that 
it  is  said  that  at  Rio  Janeiro  the  falling  of 
horses'  feet  on  the  road  sets  whole  masses 
of  this  plant  in  motion.  The  genus  Oxalis 
possesses  the  property,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  different  species,  of  folding  their 
leaves  when  stimulated.  The  Sundews  have 
the  surface  of  their  leaves  covered  with  long 
hairs  which  secrete  a  viscous  substance.  If 
an  insect  settles  upon  the  leaf  it  is  impeded 
by  this  secretion,  and,  before  it  can  escape, 
the  hairs  curve  round  and  pin  the  victim  to 
the  leaf.  The  stamens  of  the  Barberry, 
when  touched  with  a  pin,  spring  forward 
and  make  a  bow  to  the  stigma.  The  Oscil- 
latoria — common  in  ditches,  ponds  and  damp 
places — have  animal-like  movements  when 
young ;  now  twisting  themselves  into  the 
shape  of  an  S,  then  straightening  them- 


selves, twisting  again,  and  so  on.  The  Bt- 
dysamm  Oyrans,  of  Bengal,  has  compound 
leaves;  the  end  leaflet  being  Isr^r  and  j 
broader  than  the  two  side  leaflets.  The 
terminal  leaflet  moves  under  the  infiueoct 
of  the  sun's  rays.  The  two  lateral  ones  rise 
and  fall  alternately,  so  that  when  one  is  op 
the  other  is  down.  The  movements  of  these 
side  leaflets  continue  day  and  night,  but  the 
rapidity  of  th»e  movements  varies  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

There  is  an  Australian  plant  which  erects 
a  column  formed  by  the  union  of  parts  of  its 
structure,  on  the  application  of  heat  The 
DionsBa  Muscipula,  a  native  of  Canada,  has 
leaves  with  broad  leaf-like  stalks.  These 
fleshy  leaves  are  armed  with  strong  sharp 
spines,  three  on  the  blade  of  each  lobe  of 
the  leaf,  and  with  a  fringe  of  longer  spioes 
round  their  margins.  When  an  insect  comes 
in  contact  with  the  base  of  the  oentral 
spines,  the  leaf  closes,  impaling  the  insect 
or  entrapping  it.  The  leaf  remains  shut  up, 
having  its  spiny  fringe  firmly  interlaced  uji- 
til  the  body  of  the  insect  has  wasted  aray. 

Some  plants  are  luminous,  and  the  Oie- 
tamnus  Albus  will  inflame  if  a  light  is  ap> 
plied,  so  that  the  bush  may  bo  en?eloped 
with  flames  without  being  consumed. 

When  plants  are  budding,  heat  is  sensiblv 
liberated.  A  piece  of  ice  placed  on  a  grow- 
ing leaf-bud  melts,  when  it  would  remain 
frozen  in  the  open  air;  and  it  is  found  that 
the  heat  on  the  surface  of  growing  plants  is 
several  degrees  higher  than  the  surround- 
ing air. 


THE  MELON. 


The  Melon  is  the  largest  of  all  fruits, 
and  yet  it  grows  on  the  lowliest  of  fruit- 
bearing  plants.  It  Lb  a  native  of  the  milder 
regions  of  Asia,  but  was  introduced  into 
Europe  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  as  that 
writer,  when  treating  of  gourds  and  cucum- 
bers, after  saying  that ' Vhen  the  cucumber 
acquires  a  very  considerable  size  it  is  known 
to  us  as  the  pQx>"  (supposed  to  be  the 


pumpkin)  adds — ^'  only  of  late  a  cucmnber 
of  an  entirely  new  shape  has  been  produced 
in  Campania,  having  just  the  form  of  the 
quince.  The  name  given  to  this  varietj  is 
tado  pepo,^  This  fruit,  it  is  concluded, 
must  have  been  the  melon,  which  still  bean 
the  botanical  name  of  Melo  cueurUta,  The 
melon  had  been  known,  also,  to  the  Greeks 
who  were  accustomed  to  scMk  the  seeds  in 
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milk  and  bonejr  previous  to  sowing  them, 
and  even  to  wnp  them  in  rose  leaves,  be- 
IJeTing  that  when  thus  cradled  in  sweetness 
the  fruit  to  which  they  gave  birth  could 
not  but  be  mild  and  fragrant.  How  early 
it  WIS  broQght  into  Europe  is  not  known 
with  certainty,  although  It  is  said  to  have 
been  cultivated  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  It  is  more  probable,  however, 
that  it  was  introduced  into  England  from 
Italy  during  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII. ;  for 
in  1526,  Gerard,  though  he  had  not  himself 
grown  it,  yet  mentions  having  seen  it  at 
"  the  Queen's  hothouse  at  St.  James',"  and 
alflo  at  Lord  Sussex's  house  at  Bermondsey, 
where  he  says,  ^'  from  year  to  year  there  is 
great  plenty,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
anything  temperate. 

A  native  of  warmer  climates  and  provided 
bj  natnre  with  a  rind  of  such  thickness 
that  only  extreme  heat  can  penetrate  to 
ripen  the  pulp  within,  when  grown  in  Eng- 
land it  needs,  in  addition  to  the  artificial 
heat,  as  much  as  their  Summer  sunshine 
can  supply  of  a  more  genial  kind  of  warmth. 
It  ia   sometimes    grown    frx)m  'cuttings, 
which  is  a  stirer  method  of  securing  an 
onchanged  perpetuation  of  the  parent  plant. 
But  the  usual  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
seeds,  which  are  tested,  like  witches  of  old, 
by  being  thrown  into  water,  when,  floating 
on  the  8ur&ce,  ensures  the  condemnation  of 
the  mclon-s^d  as  certainly  as  it  once  did 
that  of  an  old  woman.    Though  melons  are 
sometimes  grown  in  the  south  of  England 
imder  hand-glasses,  like  cucumbers,  they 
cuinot  be  generally  reared  there  in  the 
open  air,  since  65  is  the  least  temperature 
at  which  the  seeds  will  germinate,  and  from 
76  to  80  is  needed  before  the  fruit  can  be 
ripened.    A  sheltered  hotbed  is  therefore 
e«ential  to  their  cultivation  in  that  cli- 
tDate. 

An  annual  plant,  destined  only  to  exist 
Tor  the  apace  of  a  few  months,  and  yet  to 
attain  large  dimensions  in  all  its  parts,  the 
growth  of  the  melon  is  very  rapid,  the 
newly-quickened  seed  soon  sends  forth  ten- 
<^,  aucculent  shoots  which,  as  they  rapidly 


lengthen,  develope  numerous  large  alter- 
nately-disposed, lobed  leaves,  accompanied 
by  spiral  tendrils;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
third  month  after  sowing,  the  pale,  yellow 
flowers  begin  to  unfold  their  soft,  limp, 
five-cleft  corollas.    In  the  course  of  five  or 
six  weeks  after  the  setting  of  the  blossom, 
the  ponderous  product  may  be  expected  to 
have  finished  its  rapid  course  and  reached 
maturity,  evidenced  by  its  having  attained 
its  full  size  \  in  some  sorts,  by  the  gaining 
aLM>  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  but  most  certainly 
by  the  exhalation  of  a  powerful  but  pleas- 
ant odor ;  though  some  kinds  give  likewise 
the  unmistakable  sign  of  the  stalk  crack- 
ing in  a  little  circle  close  to  the  fruit.    In 
general  it  is  rather  difficult  to  discriminate 
the    exact  stage  of  maturity,  and   only 
experience  can  enable  any  one  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  precise  time  when  a 
melon  has  reached,  yet  not  passed,  its  per- 
fection.    When   perfectly  ripe,  a  melon 
should  have  no  vacuity,  a  fact  ascertainablo 
by  the  sound  given  out  on  gently  knocking 
the  exterior,  and  when  cut,  the  juice  should 
not  run  in  a  stream,  but^nly  gently  exude 
to  gem  the  flesh  with  dew-like  drops  of 
moisture.    Small  melons  are  generally  es- 
teemed 8S  better  than  the  lai*ger  ones,  as 
the  cultivation  which  secures  increase  of 
size,  tends  also  to  impair  flavor;  and  the 
bulky  giants  of  the  race,  produced  by  exces- 
sive manuring,  are  therefore  rejected  by 
good  judges,  who  desire  rather  to  gratify 
the  palate  than  to  please  the  eye.    The 
fruit  should  be  cut  from  the  vine  in  the 
morning,  and  the  majority  of  the  finer  sorts 
shou}d  be  eaten  the  day  they  are  gathered, 
though  if  cut  a  day  or  two  before  they  are 
ripe,  they  may  be  kept  for  a  week  in  a  cool 
dark  room,  and  some  sorts  will  even  keep 
for  weeks,  under  these  conditions ;  for  light 
has  a  great  influence  in  facilitating  the 
chemical  changes  on  which  the  ripening 
process  depends,  and  its  deprivation,  there- 
fore, tends  much  to  retard  decay:  they 
should,  also,  not  be  laid  down,  but  suspend- 
ed in  nets,  so  as  to  avoid  pressure  on  the 
surface.  The  careful  and  expensive  methods 
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of  cuttnre  required  in  Ei^land,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  melons,  are  not  neceasary  in  this 
oonntry,  where  they  are  found  in  great 
perfection,  anywhere  south  of  latitude  41 
or  42. 

The  fact  of  the  male  and  female  flowers 
of  the  order  cucurhitas  growing  apart  from 
each  other,  though  upon  the  same  plant, 
causes  great  care  to  be  necessary  In  order 
to  pre8enre  purity  of  breed.  Gourds  and 
cucumbers  must  be  kept  apart  from  the 
melon  beds,  to  prevent  their  pollen  from 
impregnating  the  pistilliferous  melon-flow- 
ers and  thus  producing  hybrid,  and  inferior 
kinds.  It  is  thus,  by  mixing  various  kinds, 
that  so  many  varieties  have  been  created 
as  to  have  now  become  almost  innumerable. 
But  there  are  certain  broad  distinctions  of 
widely  different  varieties.  As  far  as  the 
present  writer  is  informed,  the  choicest  and 
most  reliable  of  these  now  in  cultivation, 
are  the  thick-skinned,  soon  perishing  sort, 
grouped  together  under  the  general  name 
of  Cantaloupes,  the  Citron  and  Persian 
Melon,  and  the  Water  Melon,  of  which, 
again,  there  are  several  varieties. 

The  type  of  the  first  class  was  probably 
the  original,  old-fashioned  Musk  Melon, 
characterized  by  the  thick  network  of  grey 
lines  over  its  surfkce,  and  by  possessing 
comparatively  little  scent,  varying  in  sise 
from  one  to  thirty  or  forty  pounds  in  weight, 
but  being  so  uncertain  in  quality  that  out 
of  half  a  dozen  specimens,  but  one,  perhaps, 
would  be  found  good.  One  of  the  first  to 
supercede  the  old  Musk  Melon,  and  still 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  throughout 
Europe,  though  reckoned  in  this  country 
but  second-rate,  was  the  melon  which  claims 
m  a  more  restricted  sense  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  name  of  Cantaloupe,  having  been  so 
called  from  a  town  of  that  name,  situated 
about  fifteen  miles  fh)m  Rome,  and  where 
this  fruit  has  been  cultivated  ever  since  the 
Mithridatic-  war.  Usually  nearly  round, 
and  of  middling  size,  its  exterior  always 
rough  and  irregular,  varying  much  in  color, 
sometimes  orange  mottled  with  green,  and 
sometimes  green  and  dark  brown;  while 


the  flesh  also  aasomes  different  tints,  being 
in  some  neariy  white,  in  othen  orange  or 
pinkish. 

The  Citron,  or  green-fleshed  melon,  wu 
brought  into  Fxmnoe  by  a  Monk  from  Afria, 
in  1777,  and  has  from  thenoe  spread  into 
many  countries,  and  given  birth  to  numer- 
ous  varieties.  This  is  our  fiivorite  melon, 
in  its  several  varieties,  being  one  of  the 
fliiest  grown  and  yet  peculiarly  easy  of  cul- 
ture, the  climate  of  the  middle  and  soutbeni 
States  suiting  it  better,  probably,  than  anj 
other  melon. 

The  warm,  dry  climate  and  light  geoial 
soil  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  ve 
especially  adapted  to  the  cnltnre  of  melons 
of  any  kind,  but  many  other  sorts  require 
greater  care  than  the  green-fleshed  &vorite, 
without  compensating  for  it  by  any  supe- 
riority, and  it  therefore  has  few  rivals  in 
the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets. 

A  very  distinct  variety,  oompaFstirely 
recently  introduced,  is  the  Persian  Melon. 
The  seeds  of  this  melon  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land from  Persia  by  the  English  Ambas- 
sador, in  1824,  and  were  first  planted  in  thti 
gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  where 
they  produced  at  once  ten  different  rarie- 
ties.  The  Persian  melon  is  cultivated  in 
this  country,  where  it  has  attained  great 
perfection  and  is  much  esteemed. 

The  plant  which  produces  the  Water 
melon  is  of  a  different  ^yecies  i^Mdo$  cUnd- 
lu$)  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  varieties  of  the  Mdas  cumrbita  by  its 
deei^y  cut  leaves,  while  the  fruit  ite^lf 
shows  an  equally  marked  dlstluction  in  its 
smooth  green  surface.  The  Water  Melon, 
as  well  as  the  Musk  Melon,  cannot  be  raised 
in  England  except  artificially  by  the  aid  of 
the  glass.  Identified  with  the  *^  melons'* 
mentioned  in. Scripture,  Water  Melons  are 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  Levant^  bst 
are  found  abundantly,  and  are  probablr 
indigenous,  in  India  and  China.  They  re- 
quire very  little  care  or  attention,  and 
immense  fields  of  them  are  raised  everr 
year  in  the  middle  and  Southern  States. 

A  near,  but  very  humble  relative  of  tbe 
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aristocratic  melon  U  our  common  pumpkin 
(cucurbita  pepOf)  a  far  liardier  plant  than  the 
n&elon.  In  a  rich  soil,  for  it  is  a  gross  feeder^ 
the  pumpkin,  or,  as  it  was  formerly,  and  we 
are  told  siill  ought  to  be  called,  the  pompion^ 
grows  lujcuriantlj  and  ripens  its  fruit  per- 
fectly throughout  the  States.  In  its  favorite 
situation,  trailing  over  a  manure  heap,  it  is 
not  only  useful  in  assisting  to  decompose 
crude  material,  but  Telling  the  unsightly 
mass  with  its  large  handsome  leaves,  it  can 
turn  an  eyesore  into  almost  an  ornament. 
Remarkably  rapid  in  its  growth,  when  well 
supplied  with  water,  it  will  form  shoots 
forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  so  that  a  single  plant 
is  capable  of  extending,  in  a  single  season, 
over  an  eighth  of  an  acre  of  ground.     Gl  um- 


sily  bulky  in  its  huge  growth,  yet  offering 
but  few  charms  to  the  taster,  the  pumpkin 
early  furnished  a  comparison  for  persons 
whose  heads  were  larger  than  their  Intel* 
lects,  and  which  it  would  seem  '^  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die,''  since  it  has 
survived  from  the  time  of  TertuUian  to  the 
present  day,  the  initial  letter  only  slightly 
hardening  when  we  now  apply  to  a  thick- 
headed clown  the  appellation  of  a  '^  bump- 
kin.'' 

.  It  may  be  not  inappropriately  added  that, 
in  consideration  of  its  rapid  and  extended 
growth,  and  the  immense  size  to  which  its 
fruit  attains,  the  Gucurbita  Pepo  is  really 
"  some  pumpkins.'' 


TRUFFLES. 


Messrs.  Editors*. — I  find  in  an  English 
periodical  of  several  months  back  date  some 
account  of  the  Truffle  and  of  the  mode  of 
procuring  it  which  may  afiford  your  readers 
some  interest,  as  it  has  me.  As  far  as  I 
know,  this  delicious  esculent  has  not  been 
discovered  in  this  country ;  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  foreign  soils  for  what  we  prize  as 
a  great  delicacy,  and  for  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  at  our  best  restaurants  a  large 
price.  I  know  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  found  growing  in  our  own  soil ;  and  I 
should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  such 
of  your  readers  as  live  in  favorable  localities 
for  its  production,  to  its  characteristics, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  it  may  be 
found  among  us. 

In  the  London  market  it  is  almost  al- 
ways sold  as  &  product  imported  from 
France,  and  at  a  price  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  pound.  But  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  quantity  thus  sold,  and  that 
of  the  finest  quaHty,  is  produced  in  English 
■oil,  and  in  reality  supplied  to  the  London 
ntarkets  by  country  dealers  at  a  very  low 
price. 

Very  little  has   hitherto  been  written 
*boat  the  Truffle  $  and  we  look  in  vun  for 
^y  account  of  ita  habitat  or  methodi  of 
Sept.  1865. 


propagation  in  botanical  works.  In  scien- 
tific treatises  it  i^  classed  in  the  ranks  of 
the  esculent  fungi,  like  the  mushroom,  and 
is  named  the  ''  Tuber  cibarium."  '^  There 
are  few  of  nature's  prodactions,"  says  our 
English  authority,  "so  extraordinary  as 
this  family  of  the  fungi ;  and  in  no  other 
country  than  our  own  are  there  so  many 
varieties  of  the  class  to  be  seen,  with  their 
curious  shapes,  their  beautiful  colors,  and 
their  fairy  rings  springing  up  like  magic 
after  a  night's  rain  or  a  damp  day."  Un- 
like the  mushroom,  this  strange  fungus  is 
propagated  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
They  are  found  where  the  soil  is  black, 
loamy,  mixed  with  flint,  or  is  composed  of 
chalk  and  clay.  They  grow  close  to  the 
roots  of  large  trees,  and  seem  to  be  prop- 
agated by  the  partial  decay  of  their  long, 
fibrous  roots,  and  nourished  by  the  drip- 
pings from  their  branches.  They  are  found 
in  shrubberies,  plantations  and  woods,  and 
sometimes  in  banks  and  ditches,  but  always 
where  trees  abound,  beneath  them  or  at  a 
little  distance  from  their  stems.  They 
grow  in  rings  of  clusters  of  six  or  seven 
together  round  each  tree.  "  Nor  will  they 
flonrish  beneath  every  kind  of  tree,  but 
frequent  the  oak,  the  Ume  and  cedar,  and 
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^ipear  especially  to  love  the  beech,  since 
wherever  that  tree  grows  with  the  richest 
luxuriance  the  tnifBes  are  found  in  great 
abundance  and  of  the  best  quality." 

The  usual  season  when  Truffles  are  found 
in  England  is  the  month  of  September ;  but 
their  appearance  depends  very  much  upon 
the  state  of  the  weather.  In  a  dry  season 
the  truffle-hunter  will  not  look  for  them 
before  October  or  November,  and  until  suf- 
fldent  rain  has  fallen  for  their  production. 
In  favorable  situations  and  in  damp  weather 
they  will  grow  in  a  few  days.  They  will 
increase  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  in 
weight,  and  in  rainy  seasons  they  will 
sometimes  reach  a  pound,  whilo  they  mea- 
sure from  four  to  six  inches  in  circum- 
ference. 

The  Truffle  resembles,  externally,  a  rug- 
ged knot  of  an  old  oak,  or  a  piece  of  decay- 
ed wood.  This  is  the  laige  truffle.  There 
is  another  kind  well  known  to  the  truffler, 
though  ignored  in  scientific  accounts,  called 
the  red  truffle  on  account  of  its  color,  and 
is  of  th«  size  of  a  pea,  and  equal  in  flavor  to 
the  larger  kind.  This  larger  truffle,  when 
examined  through  the  microscope,  is  found 
grained  with  fibrous  lines,  and  is  of  a  firm, 
tough  texture,  white  in  color  when  young, 
and  growing  darker  until  its  ripeness  is 
shown  by  becoming  entirely  black. 

As  the  Truffle  grows  under  ground,  there 


would  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  it  wen 
it  not  for  the  fact  that,  before  it  is  cooked, 
it  possesses  a  peculiar  and  unmiataksble 
odor — BO  powerful  and  so  peculiar  that  no 
imposition  can  be  practiced  in  its  com- 
merce. The  raw  truffles  when  ripe  and  fit 
to  eat  possess  this  pungent  and  oppressire 
odor  which  will  pervade  the  whole  hoose; 
and  they  must  be  boiled  or  stewed  wheo 
this  odor  will  disappear. 

This  peculiar  perfume  is  nearly  impe^ 
oeptible  to  the  human  senses  when  the 
fungus  is  growing  beneath  the  soil ;  and  for 
this  reason  the  truffle-gatherer  is  assisted 
in  the  search  for  them  by  a  peculiar  breed 
of  dogs  that  are  trained  for  this  puryose. 
**  Clever  little  dogs  they  are,  and  truned 
from  puppyhood  to  hunt  the  truffle  outbj 
the  nose,  and  then  to  scratch  it  up  with 
their  long  sharp  claws.  It  is  corioos  asd 
interesting  to  watch  the  powers  of  nose 
possessed  by  these  small  dogs ;  how  direct- 
ly they  perceive  the  odor  of  the  hidden 
truffle ;  they  rush  to  .the  place,  stmtght  at 
a  dart,  even  at  twenty  yards  distance." 

Can  yon  inform  me,  Messrs.  EDiToxd. 
who  are  supposed  to  know  all  about  em} 
thing,  whether  the  Truffle  grows  in  this 
country,  and  if  not,  whether  it  could  be 
propagated  by  artificial  means,  like  its  goo- 
gener  the  Mushroom  ?  < 


HYBRIDIZING  THE  GLADIOLUa 

ST  X.  FBRRANI),  DSTROIT,  MICH.,  LATXLT  CHIEF  OF  CDLTURX  AT  LKROT's,  AHGRRSi 

FRANCS. 


The  Gladiolus,  by  its  graceful  standing, 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and  the  varieties  of 
its  colors  has  become  one  of  the  plants  U 
plui  d  la  mode^  and  is  well  deserving  of  the 
attention  it  receives. 

The  facility  with  which  it  hybridizes 
has  led  the  present  gardeners  to  give  it 
especial  attention,  and  they  obtain  many 
splendid  varieties.  Of  all  the  interesting 
labors  of  the  gardener,  none  is  so  exciting 
as  artificial   fecundation;    for   those  not 


acquidnted  with  it  cannot  imi^ne  vhi 
pleasure  the  successftil  raiser  feck  atti 
coming  into  bloom  of  a  valuable  new  gail 
and  no  plant  more  than  the  gladiolus  v 
afford  pleasure  in  that  respect,  as  if  y( 
only  h#ve  two  plants  of  difierent  sha<i 
planted  by  each  other,  even  if  you  let  i 
fecundation  make  itself  without  any  iN 
on  your  part,  the  seeds  produced  by  eith 
plants  will  give  you  plants  of  a  chand 
different  from  that  of  the  parents.    Whet 
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plant  is  desired  to  be  artistically  fecundated 
all  the  stamens  must  be  cut  off  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  open,  by  aid  of  fine  scissors  or 
little  pinoen,  taking  great  care  not  to  in- 
jure the  pistil.    Stamens  are  then  cut  from 
the  plant  you  wish  to  ally  to  the  former, 
and  shaken  finely  over  and  upon  the  pistil 
of  this  one  ;  the  stamens  of  one  flovrer  aro 
enough  to  fecundate  all  the  flowers  of  the 
other  plant,  but  to  make  it  sure  that  the  plant 
isfecundated  the  operation  must  be  repeated 
•very  day  for  two  or  three  days ;  it  must 
be  uAderstood  that  the  anthers  which  ter- 
minate tl|«  stamens  must  be  open  when  the 
operation  iaoHKie,  so  as  to  let  the  pollen  drop 
off  at  the  least  shaking.    Both  plants  may 
be  fecundated  by  each  others  pollen,  even  if 
they  do  not  flower  precisely  on  the  same 
day,  for  the  spike  of  a  gladioliis  remains  in 
bloom  for  two  or  throe  wesks^  the  flowers 
opening  suooessively,  beginninf^with    the 
lower   ones.      Flowers    that  should   not 
have  been  fecundated  on  account  o(  their 
flowering  too  soon  or  after  there  was  no 
more    flowers    on  the  other  plant   from 
which  pollen  was  taken,  must  be  cut  off 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  thus  leaving 
on  the  plants  those  only  that  were  opera- 
ted on,  so  they  will  get  more  strength  and 
perfect  their  seed. 

Variety  of  colors  is  not  the  only  object  to 
be  aimed  at  in  hybridizing  gladioli,  but 
fibape  and  largeness  of  flower  must  also  be 
considered ;  and  when  a  desired  color  is 
obtained,  if  there  is  something  lacking  in 
size  and  shape  of  the  flower,  a  plant  per- 
fect in  the  latter  must  be  selected  and  both 
plants  worked  together. 


Gladioli  offer  a  richness  of  varieties  not 
found  with  any  other  plant,  and  none  repay 
the  amateur  better,  as  rarely  the  seedlings 
are  like  the  parents,  and  they  never  are  in* 
ferior  to  them,  and  one  may  calculate  to 
obtain,  at  least,  one  very  superior  plant  out 
of  every  ten  seedlings. 

In  my  father's  nurseries  at  Cognac, 
France,  where  gladioli  are  extensively 
grown  and  seedlings  raised,  the  plants 
selected  to  be  hybridized  and  to  produce 
seeds  are  cultivated  in  a  separate  spot,  the 
seed  is  labelled  when  collected,  in  order  to 
know  the  parentage,  and  thus  compare, 
and  then  is  sown  at  once  in  cold  frames, 
and  it  comes  up  before  winter,  when  the 
small  bulbs  are  taken  up,  and  afterwards 
planted  again  early  in  spring  in  very  rich 
compost,  most  of  them  bloom  the  same 
year;  they  go  through  a  very  severe  ex- 
amination as  they  blossom,  none  but  those 
that  are  a  real  improvement  over  the 
parents  are  numbered  and  put  by,  waiting 
a  second  examination,  which  comes  at  the 
asxt  flowering,  when  they  are  definitely 
classed  and  named.  The  refuse,  that  is  to 
say,  those  which  have  nothing  extra  to 
favor  them  with  entering  the  extra  select- 
ed list  are  thrown  aside  among  the  mixed 
varieties  and  seM  as  such. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  artifi- 
cial fecundation  can  be  operated  at  any  time 
of  day,  if  a  fine  day^  but,  from  8  till  10 
at  morning  is  preferable.  It  must  not  be 
done  in  rainy  or  cold  weathar% 


"THE  ACTION  OF  METALLIC  SALTS  UPON  TOE  GROWTH  OF  PLANTS." 

SALEM,  OBIO. 

ened  a  desire  that  they  may  be  pushed  yet 
further.  I  have  long  been  a  believer  and 
advocate  in  the  cause  of  direct  experimen- 
tation. If  nature  abounds  in  truths  and 
has  her  established  laws  governing  all  her 
domain,  why  should  we  be  satisfied  only 
occasionally,  at  long  intervals,  to  ^wnbU 


BT  J.  p.  DAXX, 

Unoer  the  above  heading  I  observed 
with  great  pleasure,  in  the  August  number 
of  the  "  Horticulturist,"  an  article  from 
Mr,  J.  M.  Merrick,  Jr. 

The  experiments  detailed,  showing  the 
physiological  or  toxical  effects  of  various 
■uhstances  acting  upon  plants,  has  awak- 
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upon  tliem ;  or  to  leani  of  them  only  m  she 
may  by  accident  svggeH  them  to  ub  ? 

We  should,  in  every  department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  ic  Medicine,  not  simply  be 
willing  to  know  what  nature  teaches  in  the 
ordinary  chanmils  of  erery  day  life,  but 
also  what  she  teaches  when  we  inUrrogaU 
her ;  when,  by  a^ll  maimer  of  experiments 
we  question  and  cross- quest! on  her,  as  a 
skillful  adrocate  does  a  witness,  upon 
whose  testimony  hangs  the  life  of  his  client. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Merrick,  so  far 
as  he  infonns  us,  were  not  made  with  any 
special  reference  to  the  diseases  or  Pathology 
of  plants.  Now  we  beg  leave  to  suggest, 
as  we  most  earnestly  desire,  that  his  trials 
with  yarious  Metallic  Salts,  as  well  as 
other  toxical  substances,  be  directed  with 
regard  to  the  morbid  conditions  of  plants. 
For  example, — we  have  various  forms  of 
blight  and  of  mildew;  we  have  the  yellows, 
the  gum,  the  black  knot,  kc.  With  these 
we  have  been  battling  for  years,  and  yet 
must  confess  we  have  no  effectual  remedies 
against  them.  And  here  I  must  say,  very 
briefly,  that  I  do  not  attach  the  importance 
that  many  are  inclined  to  grant  to  Micros- 
copical researches  or  Chemical  analyses,  in 
looking  for  means  wherewith  to  cure  those 
destructive  maladies.  From  present  knowl- 
edge, I  am  persuaded  that  the  "  Sporidia,'' 
seen  in  the  juices  of  trees,  suffering  with 
blight,  are  not  the  morbific  cause,  nor  the 
essential  disease  to  be  treated.  I  view 
them  ss  a  product  of  disease,  or  if  you 
please,  an  agency,  commissioned  simply  to 
complete  the  dissolution  of  those  fruits, 
leaves  and  trees,  already  doomed  to  de- 


struction by  an  unseen,  unweighed  un- 
measured influence  operating  upon  the  riul 
processes  of  those  fruits,  leaves  and  trees. 

Hence,  till  proo&  are  afibrded,  in  the 
shape  of  well  authenticated  facts,  backing 
theoretical  prescripdons,  based  upon  micros- 
copical studies  of  ''Sporidia,"  I  csnoot 
yiold  my  conlidonce  to  them. 

And  I  have  no  more  fiuth  in  efforts  bj 
chemical  laws  and  means  to  regulate  the 
vital  functions  of  a  plant,  than  I  have  of  the 
human  body.  Chemical  researches  have 
taught  us  many  curious  and  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  the  constituents  and  pro- 
ducts of  plants,  as  of  the  human  body;  yet 
by  virtne  of  them  simply,  we  can  approach 
but  the  merest  confines  of  vegetable,  as  o{ 
human  disease. 

What  we  need  then,  I  repeat  is,  by  dili- 
gent and  careful  experimentation,  to  ascer- 
tain how  various  toxical  or  medicinal  sob- 
stances  affect  a  plant  in  removing  it  from  a 
healthy  condition. 

When  we  have  carefully  observed  and 
noted  each  departure,  and  every  succcsHTe 
stage  of  each  departure  from  a  healthj 
standard  in  our  plants,  vines,  trees,  lesTes, 
and  fruits,  both  in  nature  and  under  tbt 
hand  of  toxical  art,  then  may  we  begin  u 
talk  of  the  Pathology  and  the  Therapeutics 
of  the  vegetable  world,  with  some  goM 
prospect  of  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
results. 

He  who  shall  successfully  devote  suffi- 
cient time  and  means  to  these  investiga- 
tiond,  will  be  one  of  the  earths  noble&l 
benefactors. 


REPORT  ON  GRAPES— ROT  AND  MILDEW— 1865. 


BT  W.  ▲.  WOODWARB. 


July  10th — ^The  grape  rot  appears  on  the 
following  varieties,  some  of  them  to  a 
greater  degree  than  I  have  ever  seen,  viz: — 
Alexander,  Anna,  Catawba,  Concord,  Cuya- 
hoga, Diana,  Hyde's  Eliza,  Lydia,  Le  Noir, 


Logan,  Mary  Ann,  Mead's  Seedling,  Mas 
hattan.  Mottled,  Northern  Muscadine^  Ttx 
kins,  To-Kalon,  Taylor's  Bullitt. 

July  25th— The  mildew  shows  itself  o 
the  berries  of  Anna,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Cuti 
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boga,  Herbemont,  Hyde's  Eliza,  Le  Noir, 
Logan,  Ljdia,  Mead's  Seedling,  To-Kalon, 
and  Roger's  Seedlings,  Nob.  1,  4,  5,  9  &  22. 
Aug.  lOtb — ^The  grapes  which  show  no 
disease  up  to  the  present  time,  are  GUnton, 
Creveling,  Delaware,  Fituiklin,  Garigues, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Isabella,  Israella,  Maxa- 
tawney,  Miles,  Rebecca,  York  Maderia,  and 
Roger's  No.  3. 

Many  reasons  are  assigned  ibr  these  dis- 
eases. Two  years  since  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  excess  of  wot ;  last  year  it  was  the 
extreme  dryness ;  this  year  being  neither 
wet  or  dry,  the  eold  nights  and  hot  days 
are  all<^ed  to  be  the  predisposing  causes. 

The  latter  cannot  be  the  true  reason,  for 
we  always  have  the  hot  days  and  cool  nights 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  should  aban- 
don the  grape  culture  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, if  it  is  true.  We  must  look  further  back 
and  consider;    Ist,  the  attenuation  of  the 
▼ine  during  its  early  stages,  propagated 
from  feeble  wood,  and  especially  from  green 
cuttings,  to  supply  the  ezcessire  demand  at 
the  highest  prices,  and  2d,  the  temptations 
to  convert  weak  plants  into  saleable  ones 
by  growing  them  in  manure  beds,  and  wa- 
tered with  chemical  preparations  to  induce 
unnatural   growth;    3d,  unnatural  (<iome- 
times  called  scientific)  pinching  and  head- 
ing-in  of  the  vines  during  its  growing  sea- 
son, continued  from  year  to  year.    Expe- 
rience  shows    that   this    treatmenlr  will 
develop  disease  in  the  4th  and  5th  year, 
(if  not  before)  and  will  ensure  it  ever  after. 
The  leaves  are  first  affected,  then  the  canes, 
then  the  fruit    Some  fruit  has  the  black 
n>t  only ;  others  show  first  fungus  on  the 
fruit,  and  by  the  7th  year,  both  may  be 
found  on  the  same  bunch.    In  all  my  ex- 
amination I  find  the  laterals  pinched  in  and 
the  bearing  canes  headed  in. 

The  growing  canes  cut  off  at  the  top  of 
the  trellis,  frequently  from  the  highly 
philosophical  reason  that  U  looks  better^  and 
often  for  another 'equally  sapient  one,  that 
'^^  \b  a  ftMoorUe  theory^  and  has  the  sanction 
of  many  well  informed  grape  culturists; 
and  lastly,  that  theexperiment  can  only  coUfke 


lift  of  ike  WMy  and  it  is  very  easy  to  put  out 
another.  The  latter  conclusion  is  the  only 
scientific  and  the  only  true  one, — sure  as 
death. 

The  grapes  named  by  me  abeve  under 
the  head  of  July  10th  and  25th,  were  all 
purchased  plants,  now  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  and  have  been  up  to  and  including  the 
last  year,  pinched  and  summer  pruned 
recundMin  artem.  Those  named  under  the 
head  of  August  10th,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  from  cuttings  and  strong  buds  culti- 
vated by  myself,  and  never  junched-in  or 
mutilated  while  growing.  The  pruning  has 
been  generally  done  in  November,  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  in  no  case  have 
either  of  them  been  covered  during  the 
winter. 

Why  then,  may  I  ask,  should  we  make 
every  grapevine  fit  its  iron-bedstead  (trel- 
lis) ?  Why  must  the  Delaware  and  Re- 
becca be  over  stimulated  to  make  them 
grow  to  the  proper  length;  while  the  Con- 
cord and  Isabella  are  to  be  headed  off  for 
overgrowth  ?  Some  of  the  new  varieties 
show  no  disease  as  yet,  because  the  time 
has  not  come  for  its  development ;  but  de- 
pend upon  it  with  perfect  reliance,  that 
summer  pinching  and  pruning  will  produce 
it  in  the  healthiest  plants.  Let  us  then 
study  the  constitution  and  habits  of  the 
grapevine  in  our  climate.  Let  us  remember 
that  our  hot  days  and  cool  nights  are  es- 
sential to  the  perfection  and  ripening  of  the 
fruit;  that  if  the  foliage  is  taken  off  by 
pinching,  it  has  the  same  effect  as  removing 
the  leaves  when  further  advanced;  that 
more  or  less  leaves  are  scorched  by  our 
August  sun,  and  if  they  (all,  the  remaining 
ones  are  needed  to  protect  the  fruit,  and 
that  natui'e  provides  no  more  than  are 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  Let  us  practice 
this  natural  and  rational  method  taught  by 
the  growth  of  native  vines  in  their  native 
woods,  and  by  cultivated  ones  on  high 
trellises  and  tree  tops,  where  we  cannot 
easily  get  at  them,  and  let  us  report  results 
of  our  observation  to  the  HorHcuUuritt. 
VaiPs  GaU,  Orange  Co.^  N.  F.,  Aug.^  1865. 
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Back  Yolumb  or  the  Horticcltu- 
aiBT. — ^We  can  supply  but  a  rery  small 
number  of  back  volumes  prior  to  ISGi. 
Those  we  have  can  be  had  post-paid,  bound 
in  cloth,  for  $Z  per  volume,  except  for 
1854,  '55,  '56,  and  1857,  which  we  will  fur- 
nish  bound  and  post-paid  for  $2  50  per 
vol  ume.  We  may  possibly  be  able  to  make 
up  one  entire  set,  twenty  volumes,  and  two 
sets  from  1854  to  1865  inclusive,  twelve 
volumes. 

We  should  be  glad  to  buy  volumes  for 
1853, 1858,  1859,  1860,  1861  and  1863,  in 
exchange  for  new  subscriptions. 

Vol.  1864,  bound  and  post-paid  and  sub- 
scription, 1865,  94  50. 

Vol.  1864  and  1865,  bound  and  post-paid 
and  subscription,  1866,  96. 


KiTTATIMMT     BlACXBBRRT.  —  We     STO 

indebted  to  £.  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Mont 
Clair,  N.  J.,  for  a  box  of  tbis  ihiit,  which 
is  large,  handsome,  and  though  not  quite 
ripe,  fine.  On  page  271  of  our  volume  for 
1863,  will  be  found  an  illustration  which 
conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  size  and  form 
of  the  berry.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
Dorchester,  being  longer  and  of  less  diam- 
eter than  the  New  Rochelle.  We  do  not 
know  in  what  way  this  variety  originated, 
but  presume  it  is  a  seedling  of  some  of  our 
native  kinds  found  growing  wild*  We  re- 
gard it  as  an  acquisition  to  the  black- 
berry fiimily. 


Curtis'  PrairibMowkr.—- We  have  been 
using,  this  season,  in  cutting  our  hay  crop 
(50  tons)  Curtis'  Prairie  Mower.  This 
machine  is  operated  on  an  entirely  different 
principle  from  any  other  that  we  know  of. 


being  that  known  as  the  Cam  motion ;  tb« 
machinery  is  of  the  simplest  descriptios, 
and  the  labor  of  the  team  easy  to  perfomL 
The  land  cut  over,  and  the  character  of  the 
grass,  was  such  as  to  test  severely  the 
merits  of  a  mowing  machine,  and  we  belierf 
that  any  machine  that  will  do  this  work  in 
the  same  clean  and  expeditious  manner,  and 
with  such  ease  to  team  and  driver,  mu&t  be 
a  good  one.  These  machines  are  roanu&c- 
tured  by  the  well-known  firm  of  £.  A.  4 
G.  R.  Meneely,  West  Troy,  New  Yorit, 
makers  of  all  the  finest  church  bells  in  the 
land,  and  the  price  is  less  than  otu-kaJ/'j^ 
that  asked  for  any  other  of  the  leading 
machines.  We  are  of  the  opinion  thit  it 
will  cut  in  a  handsome  manner  any  field  of 
grass  that  a  man  of  good  sense  would  deem 
it  advisable  to  put  a  machine  into :  further- 
more it  embraces  the  elements  of  one  of  the 
best  One-Horse  Mowers  yet  to  be  intrch 
duoed  to  tiie  public 


The  Pennsylvania  Horticulturxl  So- 
ciety propose  to  hold  a  grand  Horticulto- 
ral  Exhibition,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  27th,  28th  and  29th  of  September 
next,  under  a  large  pavillion  or  tent,  no 
hall  in  Philadelphia  being  lai^  enough  to 
accommodate  the  immense  throngs  th*t 
attend  these  dbplays.  The  Fruit  Grower* 
Society  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  are  invited 
to  meet  with  them,  and  their  dificasioD^ 
will  take  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Pennsjl- 
vania  Horticultural  Society,  comer  of  Bread 
and  Walnut  streets,  and  begin  on  the  26tli 
September.  Tables  wiirbe  set  apart  in  the 
grand  display  for  their  collection  of  fruits, 
which  have  generally  been  very  large  ind 
interesting.    This  last  society  embraces  aII 
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the  principal  fruit  growers  of  PeniwylTaiiia, 
and  their  prooeediDg9  are  published  yearly. 
We  are  indebted  to  J.  E.  Mitchell,  Esq., 
Chairman  of  the  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
PennBylTaniA  Horticultural  Society,  for  a 
oopj  of  their  proceedings  and'  programme 
for  the  year  1865.  Wo  have  long  wished  to 
be  able  to  attend  a  horticultural  display  of 
this  character,  and  if  our  closely  occupied 
time  will  permit,  will  venture  to  run  over 
and  take  some  note's. 


Seckkl  Phars — We  have  received  (Aug. 
14)  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Webb,  of  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky,  a  box  of  very  handsome 
Kentucky  grown  Seckel  Pears,  which 
reached  us  in  prime  order,  and  have  been 
the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them. 
The  Seckel  Pear  is  justly  esteemed  about 
the  finest  of  t!iis  class  of  fruit,  and  if  we 
could  add,  in  this  section,  the  size  and  color 
which  Kentucky  soil  and  climate  can  do, 
we  should  be  very  close  to  perfection.  Such 
pesFB  would  command  a  very  fancy  price, 
just  at  this  time,  on  Broadway,  and  indeed, 
the  possession  of  some  of  these  specimens 
was  highly  prized  by  several  of  our  best 
conDotsseurs.  Raising  such  pears  must  be 
a  rery  fascinating  pursuit. 


The  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute,  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  will  be  held  in  the  spacious  Amaory 
of  the  22nd  Regiment,  on  14th  Street,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  from  Tuesday,  the 
12th  day  of  September,  to  Thursday,  the 
19th  day  of  October  next.  Every  effort  is 
being  made,  with  the  confidence  of  the 
management,  to  present  to  the  American 
people  an  Exhibition  that  will  surpass  any- 
thing heretofore  held,  in  extent,  variety  and 
grandeur. 


Thk  Thirtsknth  Annual  Fair  of  the 
Indiana  State  Agricultural  Society,  will  be 
held  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  October  2d  to 
7th  incluaive^  and  in  connection  with  it  the 
Fair  of  the  Indiana  State  Pomological 
Society. 


Ths  ErrxcT  or  Stripping  a  Countrt  or 
ITS  Trecs. — The  summer  heats  are  begin- 
ning to  dry  up  the  springs  and  brooks  which 
were  lately  so  full  and  noisy,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  observing  people  is  again  turned  to 
the  fact  of  the  diminution,  year  by  year,  of 
the  quantity  of  water  in  our  streams  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  in  consequence  of  stripping  the 
country  of  its  trees,  and  converting  the 
forests  into  pastures  and  tilled  fields.  Al- 
most everywhere  our  rivulets  and  rivers 
show,  by  certain  indications  in  their  chan- 
nels, that  they  once  flowed  towards  the  sea 
with  a  larger  current  than  now.  If  we  go 
on  as  we  now  do,  we  shall  at  length  see 
many  of  our  ancient  water-courses  as  near- 
ly obliterated  as  Addison  found  them  in 
Italy,  when  he  wrote : 

*'  Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tunelbl  throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalised  in  song, 
That  loct  in  silence  and  oblirion  lie, 
I>nmb  are  their  fountains  and  their  channel!  dry. 
Yet  run  forercr,  by  the  Muse^t'  skill, 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still.*' 

This  denuding  a  country  of  its  trees  has 
made  the  rivers  of  Spain  for  the  most  part 
mere  channels  for  the  winter  rains.  The 
Guadalquiver,  which  some  poet  calls  a 
'^  mighty  river,"  enters  the  sea  at  Malaga 
without  water  enough  to  cover  the  loose 
black  stones  that  pave  its  bed.  The  Holy 
Land  now  often  misses  the  "  latter  nun," 
or  receives  it  but  sparingly ;  and  the  brook 
Kedron  is  a  long  dry  ravine  passing  off  to 
the  eastward  lh)m  Jerusalem,  to  descend 
between  perpendicular  walls  beside  the 
monastery  of  Mar  Saba  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Mr.  Marah,  in 
his  very  instructive  book  entitled  ^<Man 
and  Nature,"  has  collected  a  vast  number 
of  instances  showing  how,  in  the  old  worid^ 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  aridity  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  formerly  overshadowed. 
Whether  there  are  any  examples  of  fre- 
quent rains  restored  to  a  country  by  plant- 
ing groves  and  orchards,  we  cannot  say — 
but  we  remember,  when  traveling  at  the 
West  thirty-three  years  since,  to  have  met 
with  a  gentleman  from  Kentucky  who  spoke 
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of  an  instaace  within  his  knowledge  in 
which  a  perennial  stream  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance where  at  the  early  settlement  of 
the  region  there  was  none.  Rentncky, 
when  its  first  colonists  planted  themselyes 
within  its  limits,  was  a  region  in  which  ex- 
tensive prairies,  burnt  over  every  year  by 
the  Indians,  predominated. 

More  than  forty  years  since  a  poet  of  oiir 
country,  referring  to  the  effect  of  stripping 
the  soil  of  its  trees,  put  these  lines  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants : 

"  B«fon  tlMM  flcldi  Iran  ■horn  Mi4  tUlod, 
Full  to  the  brim  oar  riT«ra  floirad ;. 

Tho  melody  of  watera  filled 
The  freMh  and  bonadleeB  wood ; 

And  torrents  deehed,  and  liTvlcte  played. 
And  fbontaine  epouted  in  the  ihede. 

**  Thoee  grateful  eonnds  are  heard  no  more; 

The  eprinss  are  eilent  in  the  sun ; 
llie  rivors,  bj  the  blackened  shore* 

With  Icaiening  current  run. 
The  realm  our  tribes  are  crushed  to  get 
Hay  be  a  barren  deeert  yet." 

The  causes  which  operate  to  make  the 
rains  more  frequent  and  the  springs  more 
regularly  full  in  a  well- wooded  country  are 
probably  more  than  one.  Under  the  trees 
of  a  forest  a  covering  of  fallen  leaves  is 
spread  over  the  ground,  by  which  the  rains 
are  absorbed  and  gradually  given  out  to  the 
fprings  and  rivulets.  The  trees  also  take 
up  large  quantities  of  this  moisture  in  the 
ground,  and  givo  it  out  to  the  air  in  the 
form  of  vapor,  which  afterwards  condenses 
into  clouds  and  falls  in  showers.  All  the 
snows,  likewise,  that  fall  in  forests  are  more 
slowly  melted  and  sink  more  gradually  and 
certainly  into  the  earth  than  when  they 
fiUl  on  the  open  fields.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rains  that  fall  in  an  unwooded  region 
run  off  rapidly  by  the  water  courses,  and 
that  portion  of  them  which  should  be  re- 
•erved  for  a  dry  season  is  lost. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  with  a  view 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  occasioned  by 
the  gradual  diminution  of  water  in  the 
streams,  they  are  beginning  to  resort  to  the 
old  method  of  collecting  the  rains  into  re- 
servoirs.   In  a  part  of  Massachusetts  con- 


tif^ua  to  this  State,  the  coimty  of  Beik- 
ehire,  the  owners  of  the  paper  mills,  on  what 
is  called  the  Windsor  Branch  oi  the  Hous- 
atonic,  have  already  begun  the  eonstractioii 
of  a  basin  on  that  stream,  at  a  spot  in  Wind- 
sor, just  above  a  series  of  cascades  some- 
times called  Windsor  Falls,  and  someUmes 
the  Waoonnah  Falls.  Here,  the  mouth  oft 
small  valley,  through  which  the  stream  des- 
cends, is  to  be  closed  by  a  wall  of  massive 
masonry  resting  upon  a  stratum  of  the  ori- 
ginal rock.  No  mound  of  earth  would  an- 
swer the  purpose,  nor  wall  of  atone  resting 
upon  earth,  since,  if  that  were  by  any  pos- 
sibility to  give  way  before  the  water  pres- 
sing against  it,  in  a  time  of  copious  rain,  a 
flood  would  be  let  loose  which  would  cany 
destruction  to  the  villages  below.  By  this 
reservoir  a  hundred  acres  or  more  will  be 
covered  to  a  great  depth ;  and  as  it  is  the 
centre  of  an  extensive  watershed,  it  will  be 
filled  in  rainy  weather  in  a  vexy  short  time, 
^his  example  will  probably  be  followed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  by  those  who 
desire  to  secure  a  supply  of  water  for  their 
mills  in  such  a  season  as  we  had  last  sum- 
mer, when  the  want  of  water  was  veiy 
severely  felt.--iV:  Y.  Evening  Post. 


A  Hint  for  tub  Ladixs. — ^A  fxw  woans 
ABOUT  FX.OWXRS. — In  the  London  Soeutp  for 
June  there  is  an  article  on  **  Flowen  and 
Foreign  Flower  Fashions,"  in  which  the 
writer  deacribes  the  fioral  features  of  Paris, 
and  gives  these  hints  about  flowers  for  the 
room: 

"  I  must  record  the  trellises  that  are  cov- 
ered with  growing  ivy,  and  that  stand  all 
summei'-time  in  front  of  the  empty  hearth. 
In  winter,  I  have  seen  them  moved  merely 
to  the  window.  These  long  boxea  have  a 
trellis  attached  at  the  back  and  ends.  A 
plant  or  two  of  ivy  is  enough  to  twine  over 
the  trellis ;  and  then,  through  all  the  sea* 
son,  a  suocesaion  of  flowers  is  kept  up,  in  a 
way  that  is  most  effectivo— and  to  me  the 
most  satisfikctory.  But  then  I  never  can 
bear  to  think  that  things  have  no  roots 
when  they  look  to  be  growing.    A  range 
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of  byacinth  glasses,  however,  are  in  the  box. 
The  glasses  are,  of  course,  completely  con- 
cealed by  the  moss ;  and  in  each  of  these 
said  glasses  is  a  tightly-bound  bunch  of 
something — it  may  be  asparagus  leaves,  as 
I  have  described  just  now,  or  it  may  be 
Japan  lilies,  or  still  oftener  gladioli.  Either 
of  these  flowers  is  perfect  for  such  uses. 
The  tall  white  lily  also  is  exquisite  in  this 
way  ;  only,  of  course,  for  a  drawing-room 
its  perfume  is  far  too  powerful;  though, 
when  such  things  are  used,  as  in  Paris,  to 
place  at  the  side  of  altars,  nothing  can  be 
more  lovely  than  these  tall  and  most  pure 
white  lilies. 

"The  blue  Michaelmas  daisy  comes  in 
well  for  these  stands  too ;  but  as  it  is  al- 
ways well  to  describe  one  definite  pattern 
that  is  known  to  answer,  I  made  a  special 
note  of  one  both  good  and  attainable.    A 
common  green-painted  box,  like  our  mign- 
onette boxes  (of  course  this  should  be  lined 
with  zinc,  or  at  least  made  without  holes, 
the   former  plan   being  desirable  for  the 
drawing  room  carpet),  about  eight  inches 
deep,  and  say  ten  wide,  a  slight  cane  trellis, 
looking  like  rods  for  basket-work,  merely 
stained  dark  green  on  the  back  and  ends, 
coming  about  as  high  as  an  ordinary  chim- 
ney-pieoe;    ivy  trained  over  the    trellis, 
to  cover  it  a  good  deal,  but  by  no  means 
thickly,  simply  to  wreath  about  it,  especial- 
ly at  the  edges;  then  the  only  flowers  in 
this  really  effective  stand  were  alternate 
hyacinth-glasses  of  bluo  Michaelmas  daisies 
and  of  scarlet  gladioli,  with,  between  them, 
some  pots  of  fern  or  grass,  or  of  asparagus 
leaves.  The  ivy  itself,  I  was  told,  had,  upon 
emergencies,  been  cut  from  the  woods  too, 
and  brought  in  and  put  in  glasses,  and  train- 
ed to  look  all  natural.    And,  after  all,  it  is 
well  to  know  this  for  any  quickly  got- up 
decoration,  or  for  a  screen  to  shut  ofi"  some 
unused  doorway  or  ugly  view  at  short  no- 
tice. 

"By-the-by,  too,  at  this  season,  all  the 
trees  in  fresh  leaf  may  be  used  just  like 
holly  in  winter,  by  way  of  decoration,  only 
by  putting  the  cut  end  of  the  branch  in  a 


jar  with  water  and  charcoal,  and  then  clos- 
ing the  mouth  with  a  lump  of  the  potter's 
clay.  What  can  be  more  lovely  than  horse- 
chesnut  or  acacia  ? 

*'  But,  in  a  stand  like  that  which  I  have 
described,  observe  the  good  management — 
the  tall  flowers,  not  over  rtcberchS^  being 
filled  up  with  shrubbery,  sort  of  things  in 
perfect  keeping  with  their  style. 

<'  Bunches  of  holly,  also,  are  remarkably 
good  and  effective  in  all  such  cases.  In 
fact,  for  the  use  of  holly  one  must  go  to 
France  for  a  lesson.  It  comes  in  at  any 
time,  and  is  used  as  a  brilliant  flower— and, 
indeed,  the  bright  leaves  and  red  berries  - 
are  such  as  few  flowers  can  deaden. 

« I  have  seen  the  boxes  just  described 
filled  up  entirely  with  the  ivy-grown  trel- 
lis, branches  like  small  shrubs  of  holly, 
some  tall  and  tapering,  others  low  and 
spreading ;  and  with  some  one  white  flower, 
generally  the  single,  large-fringed  Chinese 
primroses,  these  being,  however,  compara^ 
tively  few — perhaps  three  pots  only  put  in 
amidst  the  holly ;  and  the  effect  was  per- 
fect— ^warm,  and  green,  and  graceful  and 
dUtingui — for  somehow  the  holly  is  very 
aristocratic,  and  adapts  itself  to  all  circum- 
stances with  most  perfect  ease  and  grace. 

^^  Much  green  with  a  little  color  is  a  rule 
that  has  a  wide  reign ;  and  also  it  is  remark- 
able how  rarely  one  sees  one  color,  but 
crimson  and  buff  roses,  violet  and  pink,  pale 
sea-green  and  rose-color,  or  any  of  these, 
with  white.  This  seems  the  prevailing 
thing  as  much  in  dress  as  in  flowers,  and  as 
much  in  rooms  as  anywhere.  But  then, 
Parisians  do  compose  room,  and  toilet,  and 
flowers,  all  as  a  sort  of  picture." 


Lettuce  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  yet 
one  of  the  most  neglected,  garden  vegetables 
grown  by  farmers.  Many  who  pretend  to 
grow  it  only  obtain  a  tough,  bitter  weed. 
When  properly  grown  its  leaves  are  tender 
and  palatable  to  almost  every  one,  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  eat;  and  when  grown 
into  solid  heads  it  is  a  most  delicious  food 
for  men  or  animals.    There  is  nothing  that 
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can  be  grown  for  summer  food  for  poultry 
at  greater  profit  than  a  crop  of  lettuce.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  light,  rich  soil ;  a  soil  that 
is  rich  from  prior  cultivation  rather  than 
from  the  immediate  ^)plication  of  manure. 
If  it  be  wanted  quite  earlj>-and  that  seems 
desirable — the  seeds  must  be  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed in  March,  and  transplanted  in  April  in 
a  spot  favorably  protected  from  cold  winds; 
and  even  here  it  may  need  occasional  cover- 
ing. It  only  requires  proper  cultivation 
after  this  to  secure  a  crop.  Allow  sufficient 
room  between  the  plants  for  them  to  head 
out  without  crowding  each  other,  and  an 
occasional  evening  watering  if  the  weather 
be  dry.  Some  of  the  market  gardeners 
start  the  plants  in  autumn,  and  preserve 
them  over  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  and  trans- 
plant them  to  a  hot  frame  in  spring,  and 
thus  have  large  , heads  in  market  in  April. 
It  is  a  good  way  for  a  farmer  to  prepare  a 
bed  deep  and  rich  in  autunm,  and  sow  the 
seed  so  late  it  will  not  vegetate,  and  cover 
the  ground  with  coarse  manure,  to  be  re- 
moved early  in  spring,  when  the  plants  will 
get  two  or  three  weeks  the  start  of  seed 
sown  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  earth. 
The  following  named  varieties  aro  the  best: 
Early  White  Butter  or  Cabbage,  the  Eariy 
Curled  Silesia,  Early  Tennis  Ball  or  Rose, 
and  the  Imperial  Head,  or  Sugar  Loaf.— 
Tribune. 


Cabbages — How  Mant  per  Acre.— The 
great  cabbage  growera  about  New  York 
City  generally  calculate  upon  10,000  heads 
per  acre,  allowing  four  superficial  feet  to 
each  plant,  which  gives  a  surplus  of  3,5C0 
feet  for  missing  plants.  We  suppose  the 
crop  may  average  5  cents  a  head,  giving 
9500  an  acre,  which,  considering  it  is  a 
second  or  third  crop  of  the  season,  affords  a 
pretty  good  return.  Cabbages  often  follow 
peas,  with  which  radishes  or  early  lettuce 
has  been  grown ;  and  ground  from  which 
an  early  crop  of  potatoes  has  been  taken  is 
often  planted  with  late  cabbages.  The  soil 
for  this  crop  must  be  rich  and  manure  used 
unsparingly.    Hog  manure  is  not  approved 


in  this  vicinity ;  it  Is  said  that  it  prodooa 
^^  club  footed  cabbages."  The  gardenen 
prefer  rotation  for  this  crop,  though  we 
have  known  good  cabbages  grown  upon  the 
same  spot  a  dozen  yean  in  successon.  Nctr 
a  city  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  crop;  and  we  believe  it  a  valuable 
one  for  food  for  cattle  and  sheep.  It  in- 
creases the  flow  of  milk,  but  it  does  not  im- 
prove the  quality.  Irrigation  is  valuable 
where  cabbages  are  grown,  as  thev  require 
a  vast  quantity  of  water  as  well  as  manure, 
with  deep  tillage  and  thorough  cultivation. 
^Tribune. 


The  Cranbcrrt ^The  cranberry  plant 

is  a  low,  trailing  shrub,  with  very  small, 
smooth,  unserrated  leaves  and  bright  rose- 
colored  flowers,  having  a  four-tootbed  caln 
and  a  corolla  deeply  cleft  into  four  segments, 
which  curve  backwards  like  thoae  of  the 
common  nightshade;  a  flower  to  which, in 
shape  and  size,  they  bear  much  resemblance, 
though  differing  in  many  other  respects. 
They  grow  in  small  clusters  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  one  blossom  on  each  long 
curved  flower-stalk;  and  when,  in  due 
course,  they  are  succeeded  by  the  crimsoii 
berries  drooping  at  the  extremity  of  tliese 
slender  bending  stalks,  like  the  head  of  as 
aquatic  bird  at  the  end  of  its  arched  neckt 
the  reason  becomes  sufficiently  apparent 
why  our  fore&thers  bestowed  on  them  the 
name  of  eram-^nrriei.  The  plant  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  of  Erieaeea. 


Death  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxtok. — Joseph 
Paxton,  known  all  over  the  civilised  worW 
as  the  architect  of  the  London  Crptal 
Palace  of  1851,  and  the  inventor  of  a  sys- 
tem of  building  which  has  been  imitated  in 
numerous  large  cities,  and  finds  its  noblest 
culmination  in  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, has  lately  died  in  England,  where  for! 
some  time  he  has  been  in  infirm  health. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  landscape  gardener 
for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  fiither  of  the 
present  Duke.  Having  under  his  char;«| 
the  celebrated  pleasure  grounds  at  Chats^ 
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wortb,  lie  boilt  there,  from  iron  and  glass, 
a  lai^e  bouse  intended  for  the  proteo- 
tion  of  tropical  plants  and  trees.  It  is  said 
that  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  by  the 
structure  of  a  leaf. 

At  this  time  the  International  Exhibition 
scheme  was  under  way,  and  Paxton  present- 
ed a  plan  for  the  building,  which  was  adopts 
ed.  From  that  time  he  became  famous.  He 
grew  rich,  was  made  a  knight  by  the  Queen, 
and  was  elected  to  the  British  Parliament. 
IlsTing  risen  from  the  people  he  always  i*e- 
zntiucd  their  friend  and  was  on  the  liberal 
side.  He  was  sixty-one  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death. — Post. 


to  a  single  individual  of  forty  pairs  was 
delivered  at  the  above  price ;  and  I  think 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  person  has 
ever  been  able  to  make  half  that  sum  by  any 
new  pink  since. — Gardener^s  Wttkly^  Eng. 


The  first  pink  worthy  of  notice  was 
raised  in  the  year  1772,  by  Mr.  James 
Major,  who  was  then  gardener  to  the 
Duchess  of  Lancaster;  previous  to  which 
there  were  b)it  four  sorts,  and  those  of  very 
little  note,  being  cultivated  only  for  com- 
mon border  flowers.  Mr.  Major  having 
saved  some  seed  in  1771,  he  reared  several 
plants,  which,  blooming  the  next  season, 
one  out  of  the  number  proved  to  be  a 
double  flower  with  laced  petals,  at  which 
he  was  agreeably  surprised,  although  he 
considered  it  as  being  only  in  embryo,  and 
the  prelude  to  some  further  advance,  to  be 
dereloped  at  some  future  period,  which  is 
now  verified  by  the  rapid  strides  this  beau- 
tiful flower  has  made  within  a  few  years. 
Mr.  Major  also  informed  me  that  he  made 
his  discovery  known  to  a  professional 
gentleman,  (a  florist)  who  came  to  see  it, 
and  ofiered  him  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  for 
the  atock ;  bat  he  declined  the  offer  till  he 
had  consulted  more  of  his  floricultural 
friends,  which  having  done,  one  gentleman 
told  him  he  had  done  perfectly  right  in  not 
accepting  the  offer,  and  advised  him  to  in- 
crease the  stock  for  tho  ensuing  year,  and 
then  offer  them  for  sale  to  the  public.  He 
took  the  hint,  and  accepted  this  advice  of 
his  friend,  and  sold  it  out  to  the  public  at 
lOn.  6d.  a  pair,  under  the  name  of  Major's 
Duchess  of  Lancashire,  the  orders  for  which 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £80.    One  order 


Otster  Bat  Aspabagus — A  Hint  to 
Asparagus  Growers. — So  superior  in  size 
and  tenderness  is  the  asparagus  grown  at 
Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  that  while  the 
common  small  grass  has  been  selling  at 
wholesale  from  15  to  30  cents  per  bunch 
the  season  through,  Oyster  Bay  grass  has 
ranged  from  25  to  50  cents,  most  of  it  at 
35  and  40  cents ;  and  the  demand  is  far 
greater  than  the  supply.  We  have  seen  a 
little  very  fine  asparagus  raised  in  New 
Jersey ;  but  the  majority  is  quite  inferior 
to  that  grown  on  the  Island.  Why  this 
differiince  is  the  query  of  growers ;  and  not 
a  few  persons  have  visited  the  asparagus 
fields  of  Oyster  Bay  to  ascertain  their 
modes  of  culture,  but  have  succeeded  no 
better  in  subsequent  trials.  We  advise  them 
to  try  this  method  and  report  the  result  to 
The  DibuM :  'Every  one  has  noticed  in  a 
field  or  bed  of  asparagus  that  somo  shoots 
are  at  least  double  the  size  of  the  others, 
and  that  those  roots  gave  large  shoots  each 
year.  Let  them  mark  these  shoots  and 
save  seed  from  them  alone,  and  raise  their 
own  roots.  Select  the  strongest  growing 
of  these  seedlings  to  raise  future  seed  from ; 
and  if  there  is  not  a  marked  improvement 
in  a  few  yeara,  then  the  law  which  holds  in 
the  animal  creation,  and  which  Mr.  Halle tt 
proved  was  equally  efScacious  in  **  breed- 
ing up  "  wheat,  fails  in  asparagus.  We  are 
firm  believera  in  the  axiom  that  "  like  be- 
gets like."— Trifrttiw. 


Birds. — It  is  no  argument  for  destroying 
the  birds  that  they  do  not  rid  us  entirely 
of  the  worse  enemy.  We  know,  by  abundant 
evidence,  that  the  small  birds  which  most 
frequent  our  gardens  and  dwellings,  do  dis- 
pose of  an  infinite  number  of  caterpillars, 
grubs,  flies,  and  worms,  in  feeding  their 
young  as  well  as  themselves.    That  there 
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are  stilt  more  than  they  can  dispose  of  is 
no  wonder,  considering  the  destruction  of 
birds  which  has  been  going  on  now,  faster 
and  faster,  more  and  more  spitefull/  for 
years  past.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  insect  increase  goes  on  at  an  accelerated 
rate  after  the  natural  check  is  once  im- 
paired. The  escaped  prey  of  one  pair  of 
birds  will  not  grow  only  up  to  spoil  a  half 
dozen  vegetables,  or  specimens  of  fruit,  but 
will  bring  forth  a  pitigeny  which  will  ruin 
scores  or  hundreds  of  plants,  and  leare 
enough  heirs  to  run  through  the  property 
of  many  more.  The  horticulturist  had 
better  endure  the  depredations  of  the  birds 
than  the  wholesale  mischief  of  the  wire- 
worms,  slugs,  larv®,  moths,  &c. 


A  Kitchen  Garden  of  800  Acbes. — 
The  London  Agricultural  Gazette  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  a  tract  of  land  be- 
tween Plaistow  and  East  Ham,  on  the  east 
side  of  London,  occupied  as  a  tenant  by 
Mr.  W.  Adams,  whose  father  and  grand- 
father before  him  had  been  in  the  same 
business  on  the  same  soil.    "  Thirty,  fifty, 


even  seventy  tons  of  cabbsges  and  greens 
in  two  or  three  successive  crops  witlun  the 
year,  twelve  to  twenty  tons  of  carrots, 
eight  to  a  dozen  tons  of  potatoes,  followed 
by  ten  to  fourteen  tons  of  onions,  and  these 
again  succeeded  by  greens  and  cabbsges, 
are  yielded  per  acre.  As  soon  as  one  crop 
is  off  another  is  put  in ;  the  only  respite  is 
in  the  winter  time,  before  the  onion  crop, 
when  it  is  left  bare  for  a  season^s  frost— 
The  only  rest  it  ever  gets  is  an  occasional 
crop  of  wheat  or  peas.*^  There  is  another 
side,  however,  to  the  picture.  The  owner 
has  contracts  for  manure  with  many  of  the 
largest  stables,  breweries,  and  cow-houses 
in  London,  and  it  is  sometimes  applied  in 
the  enormous  quantity  of  80  tons  per  acre. 
The  land  "  increases  annually  in  fertility." 
The  total  annual  payments  on  the  800  acres 
are  about  9100,000,  (£S0,O0O)  indnding 
besides  manures,  $30,000  for  labor,  upwards 
of  $25,000  for  "rent,  rates,  tithes  and 
taxes,*'  $7,500  for  commissions  to  salesmen, 
&c  What  the  sales  amount  to  is  not 
stated.    Seventy  horses  are  employed. 


OORRESPONDENOE. 


Tanolewood  Farm,  July  16, 1865. 
Editors  Horticulturist,  New  York. 

I  am  a  small  farmer, — ^both  in  the  extent 
of  acres  and  in  personel — and  write  you  a 
few  of  my  grievances,  in  hopes  that  you 
may  spare  time  from,  or  at  least  add  to 
your  editorial  labors,  the  perusal  of  this 
note,  and  give  me  through  your  columns 
the  benefit  of  your  encouragement.  Your 
journal  has  been  of  great  value  to  me,  and 
I  feel  myself  already  obligated  to  you  for 
the  many  useful  hints  drawn  therefrom. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler  that  I  should  become  a  devotee  to 
the  science  of  Horticulture,  and  her  sister 
Agriculture ;  so  my  thoughts  ran,  on  a  cer- 
tain morning  last  winter,  and  as  with  me 
to  think  was  to  act.  I  accordingly  straight- 
way became  a  devotee,  and  began  to  cast 
about  me  for  the  means  of  gratifying  my 


taste.  To  be  sure,  there  waa  my  "back 
yard  ^  at  home,  but  that  was  insufficient, 
entirely  to  small. 

As  I  was  only  junior  partner  in  a  not 
very  large  jobbing  house,  in  one  of  our 
small  cities,  my  ready  means  were  rather 
limited,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  I 
cast  my  eyes  to  the  ^<  West "  for  a  home 
which  should  combine  the  qualities  reqaisite 
to  aid  me  in  a  beginning,  and  yet  not  go 
beyond  my  purse  in  its  cost. 

My  star— whether  lucky  or  not,  I  have 
never  discovered,  as  my  lot  seems  to  be 
about  the  same  as  other  mortals — led  me  to 
a  most  beautifbl  prairie  in  Missouri,  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  aristocratic  old  city 
of  St.  Louis,  in  fact,  so  near  that  I  can 
reach  it  in  two  hours  by  rail. 

Having  found  the  place,  the  next  thing 
was  to  prepare  to  begin  business. 
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HtTiDg  consulted  my  wife,  we  came  to 
the  uDanimous  coQclusion  that  we  would 
buy  none  but  the  best  articles,  even  though 
we  bought  less  of  them. 

I  had  already  supplied  myself  with  quite 
a  Dumber  of  the  standard  works  pertaining 
to  the  subject,  and  had  slightly  read  them 
all,  and  thoroughly  a  few. 

I  bought  a  pair  of  Horses — of  a  dealer — 
md  a  fine  Durham  cow, — with  a  pedigree 
as  long  as  the  moral  law — and  started  for 
our  new  home. 

Arrived  there,  the  first  discovery  of  im- 
portance was,  that  cur  cow  toaa  dry;  the 
wiseacres, — they're  always  ready  —  said 
'twas  just  what  was  to  be  expected,  that 
"  them  ere  blood  ceouws  vant  no  ^count^  no  how^^ 
and  that  Fd  *'  htUer  sell  her  fur  6«/." 

What,  sell  an  animal  for  such  purposes, 
in  whose  veins  coursed  the  blood  of  many 
generations,  whose  ancesters  were  the  no- 
blest where  all  were  noble  ?  No  j  I  could 
not  hear  to  that,  but  my  wife  said  that 
'*  baby  must  have  milk  to  drink ;"  so  an- 
other cow,  and  better,  I  was  assured,  was 
bought.  She  had  a  calf,  and  the  milk 
which  was  shown  me  by  the  honest  Ger- 
man women,  was  very  rich,  and  in  good 
quantity.  I  still  had  faith  in  my  Durham, 
and  by  continually  "stripping"  at  her,  she 
again  yielded  her  usual  allowance  of  milk, 
-<about  a  gallon  per  diem — ^but  beyond  that 
8he  would  not  go. 

I  next  discovered  that  my  horses  were 
baulky,  and  that  my  harness  was  entirely 
too  light  for  the  work.  My  plowing  could 
not  stop,  so  I  was  obliged  to  hire  one  of 
my  neighbors  to  do  it  for  me,  much  to  the 
merriment  of  tho  balance  of  them,  I  sup- 
pose. 

I  went  next  and  bought  an  "  old  mare," 
that  was  recommended  as  being  very  steady^ 
so  she  was ;  she  would  work  tolerably  well 
for  a  half  day,  and  then  "  give  out."  She 
was  then  literally  steady, — ^in  her  tracks — 
for  she  could  hardly  be  induced  to  move, 
even  to  go  to  the  stable. 
I  will  not  burden  you  with  the  recital  of 

the  trouble  with  servants,  and  how  my  oats 


did  not  yield  as  much  by  15  bushels  per 
acre  as  my  neighbors,  &c.,  &c. 

I  have  (this  spring)  read  the  work,  which, 
of  all  others  I  should  have  read  first, — 
"  Ten  Acres  Enough  " — and  literally  made 
it  as  the  author  did,  enough  for  the  kind  of 
business  in  which  I  was  about  to  engage. 
We  are  now  satisfied  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  too  much  farming  for  the 
stock  on  hand  (of  knowledge  and  capital). 
My  original  intention  was,  to  devote  my 
entire  farm  to  fruit,  or  at  least  all  but 
enough  to  raise  feed  on  for  my  stock.  I  have 
been  partly  dissuaded  from  it  this  season, 
but  will  return  to  the  original  idea  with 
renewed  energy,  and  I  hope  an  increased 
capital. 

Sad  to  relate  aU  the  early  apples  in  my 
orchard  are  Gennetings. 

I  am  only  showing  you  my  commencing 
year,  and  how  many  discouragements  an 
amateur  is  likely  to  meet  with  at  first. 

My  Blackberries  are  now  doing  finely, 
(in  fall  bearing)  and  my  Cherries  did  well ; 
but  my  Raspberries,  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries were  an  almost  entire  failure — 
from  the  neglect  of  my  predecessor,  I  think, 
— to  his  disgrace  be  it  said,  he  did  not  have 
a  strawberry  on  the  place,  but  those  which 
grew  wild  in  the  fields.  I  have  some  of 
those  under  cultivation,  and  should  they 
prove  1^  good  as  they  promised  in  their 
wild  state,  I'll  send  you  a  sample. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  discourage- 
ments, I  am  satisfied  each  day  more  and 
more,  that  my  adopted  profession  is  the  one 
for  me  to  follow,  and  hope  that  in  another 
year  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  a  better 
record. 

Hoping  that  your  valuable  Journal  will 
fire  all  with  as  true  a  love  for  the  science 
as  it  has  me,  I  am 

Yours,  lespectfully, 

Chas.  H. 
NayUn^B  Store^  St.  Charles  Cb.,  Mo, 

Calumet,  III  ,  May  20, 1865. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  author  \ 
of  Grape  Culturist.     \ 
Dear  Sir, — A  few  days  since,  receiving 
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an  earnest  invitation  from  an  amateur  vine- 
yardiat  in  Northern  Indiana,  to  visit  his 
grounds,  with  a  view  of  pointing  out  and 
correcting,  or  guarding  against,  if  possible, 
the  havoc  some,  to  him  unknown  enemj, 
of  the  insect  tribe — as  he  supposed — was 
making  with  his  vines.  I  complied,  and 
found  a  fine  vineyard  of  two  years  old 
plants  set  out  last  spring, — a  year  ago  now 
— had  last  fall  been  cut  down  to  two  buds, 
and  received  a  judicious  counter  covering, 
but  his  borders  settling  during  the  winter 
had  carried  down  with  them  his  vines  which 
were  well  rooted,  and  left  a  basin  around 
the  stem  of  each  vine,  say  three  to  four 
feet  in  diameter.  On  filling  this  basin  par- 
tially, the  lower  bud  pushed  from  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  this  shoot  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
common  cut  worm.  The  shoot  of  the  upper 
bud  being  a  little  hardier  from  its  exposure 
to  sun  and  air,  had,  in  many  instances  es- 
caped ;  yet,  on  many  of  these  to  the  height 
of  six  to  twelve  inches  up  the  new  shoot, 
the  worm  had  ascended  and  continued  his 
destructive  work.  I  at  once  caused  a  thor- 
ough search  in  and  around  all  the  vines,  and 
a  hard  crushing  of  the  worm.  In  and  im- 
mediately around  many  hills  we  destroyed 
upwards  of  fifty  worms,  and  at  once  encased 
the  vine  with  a  hastily  constructed  box 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  or  V,  of  two 
pieces  of  inch  boards  one  foot  long  and  one 
foot  wide  for  sides,  and  one  strip  of  clap- 
board one  foot  long  and  six  inches  wide 
across  the  bottom  of  the  front.  These 
boards  were  all  sharpened  a  little  to  settle 
in  the  ground  an  inch  or  so,  and  a  piece  of 
mosquito  netting  drawn  over  the  remaining 
open  space,  the  wide  part  of  course  opening 
to  the  south.  This  proves  effective  protec- 
tion against  the  cut  worm,  and  the  insect 
enemies  of  the  vine,  like  the  flea  beetle, 
which  on  these  sandy  lands,  at  this  season, 
often  visit  it.  This  will  now,  I  think,  give 
the  secondary  or  accessory  buds  a  chance 
to  push  and  preserve  the  life  of  the  plant. 
New  beginners  are  this  spring  troubled  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  their  vineyards  with 


this  cut  worm,  sj  own  grounds  not  ex- 
empt ;  but  my  long  ex^srinoe  and  ready 
means  to  deal  with  all  enemtoa  qC  this  na- 
ture have  rendered  their  efforts  ofbstlime 
injury.  The  trouble  seems  confined  t» 
sandy  soils,  and  complaints  have  reached 
me  from  Southern  Wisconsin,  Midiigan  and 
Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois.  If  you 
would  draw  attention  to  this  through  the 
columns  of  the  Horticdltueist,  it  wonld 
do  much  good.  The  extensive  drculation 
of  your  valuable  Culturist  gives  your  name 
an  authority  which  will  make  your  sugges- 
tions heeded.  Not  knowing  the  name  of  the 
post-oflSce  where  you  have  moved  to  in 
New  Jersey,  I  send  this  to  care  of  Messrs. 
Woodward.  Make  any  use  of  this  comina- 
nication  you  see  fit ;  your  own  experience 
will,  no  doubt,  enable  you  to  point  out  a 
more  effectual  remedy  against  this  than 
I  could. 
With  much  respect,  truly  yours, 

JaS.   T.   DCRIKT. 

On  confining  these  worms  in  a  glass  jar, 
I  find  of  all^tho  leaves  given  them,  that  of 
the  grape  they  most  prefer  and  greedily  de- 
vour. Every  mail*  now  brings  me  inquiring 
letters  how  to  protect  the  writer's  vines 
lh>m  the  cut  worm.  Since  your  book  made 
its  appearance,  vineyardists  have  very  gen- 
erally cut  down  their  vines  in  the  fall  to  two 
buds.  The  vineyards  hereabouts  being 
planted  but  recently,  and  are,  of  coune, 
mostly  of  young  vines.  I  have  found  the 
worm  at  3  o^clock  in  the  morning  at  worl^ 
not  only  cutting  the  stem,  but  devouring 
the  leaf  18  inches  above  the  ground. 

J.  T.  D. 


To  J.  M.  Mbeick. 

Grape  seeds  need  cracking  to  make  them 
come  up  quickly.  In  clearing  land  the  wild 
grape  comes  up  plentifully  wheio  brush 
have  been  burnt.  This  suggested  the  idea 
of  cracking  my  grape  seed ;  so  I  took  some 
Delavrare  seed,  tied  them  in  a  rag  and 
buried  them  an  inch  or  two  for  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  I  broke  the  small  end  off  so  I 
could  just  see  the  sprout,  planted  them  is 
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a  small  pot  near  the  store,  kept  them  wa- 
tered well,  and  in  a  week  or  two  one  after 
oDe  was  showing  his  crooked  neck  above 
the  ground. 

I  hope,  in  a  few  jean,  you  maj  see  the 
great  American  Seedling,  just  as  if  one 
grape  could  be  great  wheii  we  have  so  many 
good  ones  already.  Grape  seedlings  are 
equal  to  apple  seedlings,  and  who  expects  to 
get  anything  in  the  apple  line  very  much 
superior  to  what  we  have.  We  have  a 
seedling  grape  in  Ohio,  which  has  probably 
the  largest  bunch  and  berry  combined  of 
any  American  seedling;  still  it  lacks  in 
quality,  and  Fll  wager  two  cents  that  the 
Great  Agriculturist  Strawberry  is  not  equal 
10  flavor  to  Hooker  or  Burros  New  Pine, 
only  with  those  that  have  plants  to  sell  at 
75  cts.  each. 

There !  a  boy  says,  this  minute,  "  I  like 
the  Catawba  better  than  the  Delaware; 
the  Delaware  is  too  sweet"  We  have  lots 
of  boys  that  like  sour  fruit  as  well  as  sweet. 
Some  people  say  they  like  the  Isabella  bet- 
ter than  the  Catawba.  I  expect,  according 
to  the  philosophers,  (Draper,  Spencer, 
Seward,)  the  public ^to^te  is  becoming  more 
and  more  complex^  and  no  doubt  we  shall  be 
ready  for  anything  new  in  the  grape  line, 
and  if  not  ready  some  of  the  learned  Doc- 
tors can  differentiate  new  ones. 

Ohio,  Map  6th.  A.  J.  M. 


"Roxbury,  Mass. ;"  but  may  probably  be 
found  in  every  town  in  the  State.  The 
plant  described  by  Mr.  Merrick,  is  the 
same  he  exhibited  at  one  of  the  weekly 
shows  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  in  May  last,  nndcr  the  name  of 
^'Sephrosia  Yirginica,"  than  which  no  plant 
can  be  more  unlike. 

As  he  has  at  last  somewhat  approximated 
to  the  true  name  of  the  plant,  a  helping 
hand  may  be  of  use  to  him. 

The  Indian  Turnip  is  by  no  means  un- 
common in  cultivation ;  we  can  name  many 
gardens  where  it  may  be  found. 

The  Side  Saddle  Flower  (Sarracenia  pur- 
purea) is  of  easiest  culture;  transplants 
well,  and  is  very  ornamental  as  a  parlor 
plant  if  set  in  a  vase  of  wet  moss ;  the 
leaves  are  freely  produced  in  winter  under 
this  culture. 

Calypso  borealis  can  hardly  be  called  a 
"  neglected  plant."  It  is  our  rarest  native 
orchid,  a  plant  so  scarce  that  nature  has 
not  given  cultivators  an  opportunity  to 
neglect  it.  Not  one  botanist  in  a  hundred 
has  ever  seen  anything  but  a  dry  specimen. 
Mr.  Merrick  has  been  singularly  unfortu- 
nate in  his  choice  of  plants,  and  very  care. 
less  in  the  information  he  imparts.  The 
primary  qualifici^tion  for  a  teacher  is  to  be 
familiar  with  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes.  Harvard. 


Editors  of  Horticulturist: 

Dear  Sirs, — In  your  August  is^ue,  I  no- 
tice an  article  entitled,  '*  More  Neglected 
Flowers,"  which  is  calculated  to  mislead 
jour  readers.  Your  correspondent  is  right 
in  considering  Corydalis  aurea  a  rare  plant ; 
but  he  then  goes  on  to  describe  a  different 
species,  (C  glauea)  and  the  whole  descrip- 
tion makes  it  evident  he  has  never  seen  the 
plant  of  which  he  writes. 

C.  aurea  is  a  low  growing  plant,  never 
attaining  the  height  of  0.  giauca.  The 
whole  flower  is  golden  yellow,  no  "red, 
orange,  or  pink  "  about  it.  0.  gUuca  is  not 
rarf,  but  m  common  inhabitant  of  dry, 
rocky  hills;   is  by  no  means  confined  to 


$  Bright  Bank,  Ulster  Co., 
I  N.  Y.,  July  12th,  1865. 
MfssRB.  Editors, — In  the  fiill  of  1861, 1 
prepared  a  border  on  a  bank  with  a  south- 
em  exposure.  I  removed  sufficient  soil, 
which  was  clay  covered  with  sand  in  spots, 
underdrained  it,  and  composed  my  soil  14 
feet  wide  and  3  to  4  feet  deep. 

I  made  an  upright  trellis  6  feet  high, 
then  carried  it  horizontal  10  feet  till  it 
struck  the  bank.  I  then  planted  my  vines 
alternately,  Delawares  and  Dianas  4^  feet 
apart  and  4  feet  from  the  trellis.  The  se- 
cond year  I  dug  a  trench  to  the  trellis,  and 
buried  them  the  first  week  in  June,  when 
they  were  in  blossom.  The  growth  was 
very  strong,  and  the  Dianas  I  pruned  and 
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trained  over  the  borizontAl  trellis,  and  the 
Delawaree  on  the  Thomerjr  system,  occupy- 
ing with  the  two  arms  the  nine  feet  be- 
tween the  Dianas. 

Last  year  I  allowed  them  to  bear  moder- 
ately, and  this  year,  as  to  quantity,  I  am 
permitting  them  to  take  their  own  course. 
As  I  walk  under  the  Dianas,  I  never  saw 
■0  beautiful  a  show  of  fruit,  as  the  bunches 
hang  down  from  the  trellises.  I  was 
led  to  count  them,  and  I  found  on 
one  Diana  vino  169  bunches ;  the  larj/^t 
bunches  and  lai^gest  berries  that  I  ever 
saw  of  the  Diana  when  full  grown ;  and 
on  the  Delaware,  immediately  under,  there 
were  93  bunches.  As  I  am  a  novice  I  do 
not  know  if  this  is  very  large  or  not,  but  I 
am  quite  certain  they  show  more  than  I 
have  before  seen.  There  are  11  Dianas  and 
10  Delawares,  and  the  vinos  will  be  4  years 
from  planting  this  fall.  J.  B.  S. 


proves  to  be  what  I  have  described  abore. 
What  do  you  think  it  is? 
My  Grapes  never  looked  better. 
Very  respectfully, 

£.   NiCHOLSOX. 


East  Rockport,  Ohio,  July  17,  1865. 
Messrs.  Geo.  £.  &  F.  W.  Woodward, 

Dear  Sirs,— You  probably  suppose  that 
one  dealing  in  Patent-rights  and  manufac- 
turing Self-Operating  Gates,  would  have 
no  taste  or  love  for  rural  pursuits.  I  am  at 
least  an  exception,  and  find  that  these  pur- 
suits are  not  only  delightful  and  pleasant, 
but  profitable.  My  inventive  genius  will 
some  times  come  out  and  must  bo  taken 
care  of,  especially  when  it  is  a  "  valuable 
invention." 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very 
late  cherry  that  I  have  on  my  place  that  is 
just  getting  ripe  this,  the  17th  July. 

The  fruit  is  very  large  and  smooth,  and 
the  curculio  does  not  trouble  it;  color  light 
red ;  flavor  like  the  May  Duke ;  the  tree  is 
a  great  bearer.  Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland  thinks 
it  is  not  described  and  says :  "  It  is  very 
valuable  on  account  of  its  lateness."  It  is 
at  least  ten  days  later  than  any  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  I  think  it  is  a  new  kind. 

When  clearing  off  the  fruit  trees  and 
digging  up  my  yard  preparatory  to  planting 
ornamental  trees,  I  saved  what  I  thought 
to  be  a  morello  sprout  and  set  it  out,  which 


Bloominoton,  III,  July  20, 1865. 
Messrs.  Woodward, 

Horticulturist,  37  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 
How  in  the  very  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death!  0.  R.  Dorman,  Ex-President 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  and  best  known  of  our  Western 
Nurserymen,  died  yesterday  the  19thf  at 
9  o'lcock,  A.  M. 

None  more  active  and  earnest  and  pare 
hearted  and  better  beloved  in  all  the  craf^ 
— we  mourn  his  loss  most  bitterly.  Ul  but 
a  few  days ;  cut  down  so  suddenly  in  the 
very  prime  of  life  and  usefulness  it  is  a 
great  affliction.  With  his  large  family  cir- 
cle there  will  be  thousands  to  join  in  grief 
and  sympathy,  for  none  of  us  see  how  to 
do  without  him. 

In  grief,  F.  K.  Phoerix. 


HioHTSTowN,  N.  J.,  Aug.  21st,  18C5. 
Geo.  B.  a  P.  W.  WootiwARD. 

Gentlemen, — I  send  you  three  smaSl 
bunches  of  Adirondac  Grapes.  The  bunches 
are  small,  but  I  presume  it  is  owing  to  bend- 
ing down  the  vine  in  order  to  make  sll  the 
layers  I  oould.  It  ripens  with  me  before 
the  Hartford  Prolific  and  of  much  better 
quality. 

.  Truly  yours,         Isaac  Polles 

These  grapes  were  ripe,  sweet  and  tender 

to  the  centre  when  received,  August  22nd. 

Ed. 


ThB  Ma»    WITHOUT   A   COUKTRT.— This 

remarkable  narrative,  upon  its  original  pob- 
lication  in  the  pages  of  the  AtlatUic  Monthly. 
attracted  more  general  attention  and  com* 
ment  than  any  article  printed  for  a  Ian? 
time.  It  is  now  republished  in  separate 
form,  by  general  desire,  and  at  a  price  (ten 
cents  a  copy,)  which  will  give  it  univera! 
circulation  at  this  period. — Boston,  Ticknor 
&  Fields. 


FINE  STRONO  PLANTS, 


AND  CHOICK  VARIETIES  OF 


NATIVE    GRAPE  VINES 


For  the  coming  BensoD,  of 

lONA,   ISRAKLL.A, 
Al>IRON£>AC, 
DKLAVI^ARE, 

OIANA,  CONCORD, 


HARTFORD  PROLIFIC, 
ALLEJX'S  HYBRID, 

RKBECCA,  CREVELiING, 
and  ROGER'S  HYBRIDS, 

BY  THE 


Dozen,    Hundred    or   Thousand. 

These  vines  bave  beeo  grown  from  single  eyes,  and  are  now  part  under  glass  and  part  in 
;>''Ij  air.  Si>ecial  pains  have  been  taken  to  insure  correctness  in  each  variety.  It  is  thought 
i.»*^e  plantfl  will  merit  the  attention  of  purchasers.     Prices  upon  application. 


Addre^M, 


iiy.  4^ 


BRONSON,  GRAVES  &  SELOVER, 

WASHINGTON  ST.  NURSERIES, 

fieneKa^  JVtU)  Y^rk, 


EXTRA    8KLEOTED 


FI.OIIIST'S  FIiOWHR  SEEDS 

FOR    FXIAj    sowing. 

HKJSDER80N    &    FLEIVEING, 

Seedsmen  dt  Florists,  67  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


«*.  per  packet^  priu 

r ,.  u!a. — ^Best  English  variety 26 

lea  Indica — Saved  from  an  amateur's 

ullection  of  50  finest  aorta 26 

,H>iaria. Finest      Herbaceous    from 

premium  flowers 60 

Xeuf  du>arf,  extra  fine 60 

Sbrubby 60 

;.iition. — True    Sardinian,    embracing 
every  variety  known  in  the 

Carn&tioD 

Neu?  dwarfs  early 

Perpetual  or  monthly 

PIcotee   

^-raria  from  named  aorts 

New  dwarf 


60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

26 
In  12  diHtinct  colors 1  00 

.26 
.26 


ihock. — Finest  double  mixed 


•»*lia  Paxtoniana •  •  •  •  • 

Bpcciosa,  (Crystal  Palace) 

imlus.  Maculosa,  Striped  and  spotted 

varieties   

Tlficrioldes   

Choice  mixed   


.60 
.60 
.26 


OU,  per  packet,  prict, 
Paiisies. — Our    own    gronotk    from   finest 
named  English  sorts,  the  seed 
all  of  the  crop  of  1866. 

King  of  the  Black 25 

"        Yellow  ground,  purple  margin.. 60 

French  fancy 50 

"        Blue  fancy 50 

"         Mixed  from  the  above 25 

Pinks,  Paisley. — From  named  sorts 25 

Primula. — Chinese  fimbriated 25 

"  Erecta  superba 60 

"  Kermesina  splendens  50 

"  Crimson  Emperor,  (new) 50 

Polyanthus. — Finest  mixed 25 

Stocks. — White  wall  leaved,  wm  growth, 
an  extra  fine  strain,  nine- tenths 

doub'e 26 

"        Dwarf  boquet 25 

New  tree,  10  week, 25 

Sweet  William.— Hunt's  Auricula,  fl'd  ....25 
Either  of  the  above  seeds  sent  free  by  mail 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  price 
affixed. 

The  full  collection  of  ,^6  varieties  for  $10. 

HSIIDEE90II  H  rLEHOrOi 

67  Nauau  St.,  Nhw  York. 


DELAWARE    VINES. 

PARSONS   A.   CO. 

Offer  for  the  Autumn  Trade 

DEL^^WARE   GR^PE    VINES, 

At  I  he  following  Low  Pnceh  : — 

No.  1.  $80  00  per  l()0.--$250  (Ml  per  lOOO.— $-2,(HjO  00  per  10,000. 
No.  2.  120  00  r>er  1(K),— $150  00  per  1000.— $1,200  00  per  10,000. 

These   VinoM  are  grown  from  oiiigle  eyes  of  well- matured  wood.    Afier  many  year*' » i^ 
rience   in   growing  Vines  we  have  for  three  }ears  past  discarded  the  PotCaltare,  htcn 
inducer  a  cramped  condition  of  the  roots,  from  which  they  with  difficulty  recover. 

Our  Vines  are,  therefore,  grown  in  broad  borders,  where,  having  perfect  freetlom,th4*j'.ii. 
substantial  woody  roots,  lull  of  tlbre  eyes. 

The  report*!  returned  to  «h  of  the  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  of  those  we  have  funi**;'^' 
pa.st  years,  enable  us  to  recommend  these  with  entire  conlldence. 

For  three   years   our  stock  has  been  exhau.Kied  in  the  Autumn  and  subs<*qttent  ipp''  ^ 
have  been  dii>a{>pointed. 

Those  therefore  who  wish  Ihem  should  order  early. 

lona,  Israella  and  Adirondac, 

No.  1,  »2  eac.li  :    $18  per  <li)/..  ;   «HH»  per  IIMI.      No.  '2,  ?1  .'>0  each:   «12  per  iloz.:  |("i  i  - 

CON"CORr>   VINES, 

$12  00  per  1(K»:       $H0  4MI  per  lfH)0  ;      $7(H)  |>er  10.000. 
We  al">o  oWev  fine  planiM  of 

Crevellag,  Allen**  Hybrid,  Ives'  Madelim,  DIaua,  HarMbrd  ProlUICf  LfdU. 
Rebeeea,   Routers*  Hybrids, 
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GATEWAYS  AGAIN;  AND  RURAL  CARPENTRY. 


Ok  tarning  back  to  the  Horticulturist 
for  March — ^I  trust  the  reader  prederves  a 
Kle  (as  he  certainly  should  do) — he  will 
perceive,  from  the  drawing  of  mj  friend 
Lackland'a  groonda,  that  he  haa  need  of 
three  principal  gateways — a  small  one  for 
iie  footpath,  being  the  entrance  nearest  to 
iie  Tillage ;  a  larger  one  for  his  drive,  and 
i  third  opening,  for  his  grass  field.  This 
Kt  he  will  not  have  very  frequent  occasion 
0 use;  for  that  reason  the  gateway  shoald 
^t  be  Tery  striking,  or  seem  specially  to 
QTjte  entrance.  Supposing  that  the  oc- 
opant  haa  availed  himself  of  the  old  walls 
boat  the  premises  to  build  a  substantial 
Cone  fence  along  a  considerable  portion  of 
ii  front,  I  should  advise  that  he  mark  this 
«Id  entrance  by  two  substantial  columns 
«i)t  of  the  same  material,  and  place  be- 
Veen  them  a  gate  or  movable  panel  of 
noe,  constructed  of  cedar  poles,  or  such 
^htr  homely  or  lasting  wood  aa  may  be 
KMt  available. 


I  give  a  rough  drawing  of  what  I  would 
propose. 


Design  Ko.  1. 
I  think  that  every  one  will  admit  that 
these  columns  have  a  tasteAil  effect,  and 
add  largely  to  the  architectural  character 
of  the  wall.  And  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  many  do,  that  such  columns  re- 
quire hammered  stone,  or  that  it  La  requisite 
that  they  be  laid  up  in  mortar,  and  by  an 
adept  in  masonry.  All  that  is  required  is, 
that  stones  carrying  fairly-developed  angles 
should  be  laid  aside  for  its  construction — 
that  the  face  of  the  column  should  project 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
wall  in  order  to  mark  distinctly  its  faces,  and 
that  it  be  bound  in  firmly  with  such  long 


vtztSD  MoofdittC  to  Act  of  Oongnaa,  in  the  year  1865,  by  Qso.  B.  ft  F.  W.  Woodwakd,  in  the  Clerk*!  QflBoe 
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Btones  M  are  ayaiUble.  A  boulder  sufficient- 
ly round  to  crown  the  structure  may  be 
found  in  almost  any  rod  of  old  country  wall ; 
and  if  it  be  well  covered  with  lichens,  so 
much  the  better.  The  great  error  in  such 
attempts  is  in  attempting  too  great  nicety, 
which  by  contrast  with  the  homely  farm- 
work  around  it,  offends  more  than  it 
gratifies.  In  humble  ai*t,  as  well  as  in  the 
highest  art,  there  must  be  keeping. 

But  though  finical  nicety  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  such  hammering  out  of  faces,  as  to  in- 
crease largely  the  expense,  and  defeat  the 
economy  which  should  declare  itself  unmis- 
takeably  in  all  rural  decoration,  there 
should  be  no  sacrifice  of  solidity.  A  column 
that  will  not  sta^d  for  years  had  better 
never  be  built. 

The  country  wall  layers,  ordinarily  are  in- 
disposed  to  attempt   such  work,    either 


doubting  their  own  capacity,  or  oonsidenoi 
it  an  encroachment  upon  the  proTinceof 
the  mason.  The  consequence  has  b^n,  is 
my  own  experience,  that  of  some  half-dozen 
or  more  which  stand  here  and  there  aboat 
the  fields  at  Edge  wood,  every  one  huhm 
lud  up  with  my  own  hands ;  and  I  mi? 
a(ver,  with  some  pride,  that  after  eight  or 
ten  winters  of  frost,  they  still  stand  firmlj 
and  compact  One  only  has  lost  its  capping 
boulder,  which  certain  errant  bojs  coalil 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  tumble  ofij 
that  they  might  watch  it^s  roll  downaprettj 
declivity  of  an  hundred  rods,  or  more.  I 
wish  I  had  no  more  grievous  charges  to 
bring  against  errant  boys. 

For  the  entrance  to  the  drive-waj,  sup- 
posing that  my  friend  Lackland  has  pleotj 
of  cedar  at  hand,  I  give  another  deaign : 


Dedgn  Ko.  S. 


And  I  have  this  much  to  say  in  favor  of 
it,  that  a  similar  one  was  erected  at  Edge- 
wood  nine  years  since,  and  its  gates  have 
swung  back  and  forth  a  dozen  times  a  day 
without,  as  yet,  a  single  hammer's  stroke 
in  way  of  repair. 

The  dotted  lines  upon  the  right  half  of  the 
gate  indicate  two  half-inch  iron  rods  which 
were  passed  through  and  fastened  by  a  nut 
upon  the  longer  upright  sappling.  Once  or 
twice  it  has  been  necessary  to  give  this  nut 
a  turn  or  two  with  the  wrench,  and  this 


completes  the  tale  of  the  attention  it  btf 
required. 

The  first  panel  (and  part  of  the  second)  d 
the  fence  to  which  it  is  attached,  is  giTeo 
to  show  its  relation  to  its  sorroonding^ 
and  the  perfect  simplicity  of  detail  which 
belongs  to  it  The  posts  are  firm  and  c&c- 
not  swag.  The  gates  are  light-ferfectl; 
braced,  and  held  in  place  by  the  iron  rodi 
which  pass  through  them.  They  bid  £^ 
to  last  until  the  sap  portion  of  the  wood 
(cedar)  is  fairly  rotted  away.    The  thre* 
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horizontal  arms  are  inserted  with  tenons ; 
the  braces  are  fitted  only  with  the  gouge, 
and  made  fast  with  wire  nails.  And  here  I 
wish  to  enter  a  plea  for  the  wire  nails, 
used  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  but, 
as  yet,  little  known  with  us ;  though,  I  be- 
lieve, they  are  to  be  found  in  the  larger 
hardware  shops  of  New  York.  The  advan- 
tage of  them  is,  that  they  can  be  driven 
without  splitting  the  wood — that  they  can 
be  clenched  effectively,  and — what  is  of  im- 
portance  in  light  work — they  add  very 
little  to  the  weight.  For  the  construction 
of  interior  rustic  work  of  twigs  and  bark, 
they  are  invaluable.  They  may  be  found  of 
all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  cambric  needle  (and 
a  half  inch  in  length)  to  that  correspond- 
ing to  our  "  ten  pennies,"  and  lighter  by 
two- thirds  than  these. 


Deriga  No.  S. 
The  third  gate  (No.  3)  is  equally  simple, 
and,  in  way  of  ornamentation,  has  only  its 
little  rooflet.  The  design  represents  this  as  of 
#qual  width  with  the  gate ;  but  a  somewhat 
better  effect  may  be  secured  by  an  exten- 
sion of  the  roof  some  six  or  eight  inches  on 
eitherBide,  in  which  case,  of  course,  the 
poets  most  be  cat  off  even  with  the  ridge, 
and  finials  of  cedar  sticks  adjusted  at  either 
end.  This  bit  of  roof  over  the  gateway 
gives  not  only  the  hospitable  air,  which  I 
remarked  upon  ia  the  previous  paper,  but 
serves  to  protect  the  rustic  work  from  the 
weather  to  such  a  degree  that  the  bark 
will  hold  fast  for  double  the  length  of  time. 
In  all  such  work,  great  annoyance  is  given 
by  an  insect  which  devours  the  sapwood 


under  the  bark,  thus  loosening  the  latter, 
and  filling  it  with  an  ugly  yellow  powder. 
I  have  observed,  in  my  own  experience, 
that  the  ravages  of  this  insect  are  much 
more  decided  and  constant  upon  cedar  cut 
in  the  winter  than  upon  such  as  has  been 
cut  in  the  growing  season  of  the  year.  The 
fact,  however,  may  be  accidental,  and  I  must 
confess  utter  ignorance  of  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  this  disagreeable  grub. 

The  virtue  of  all  such  rustic  work  as  I 
have  commented  upon  lies  in  its  exceeding 
simplicity,  joined  to  great  serviceableness. 
Home  repairs  do  not  tell  badly  on  it ;  the 
joints  need  not  be  arranged  with  mathema- 
tical precision;  the  materials  are  near  at 
hand  and  inexpensive ;  the  creeping  vines 
cling  to  it  lovingly ;  it  wears  age  with  a 
veteran  sturdiness. 

I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that 
my  friend  Lackland  will  adopt  my  views  on 
this  head.  I  suspect  that  his  country  or 
city  joiner,  when  confronted  with  the  hints 
I  have  thrown  out  in  these  gate  sketches, 
(they  are  really  intended  for  nothing  more 
than  hints)  will  shake  his  head  doubtfully, 
and  lay  before  my  friend  some  stupendous 
affair  of  carpentry,  with  an  infinitude  of 
mouldings,  which,  to  his  eye,  is  vastly 
finer.  And  I  shall  expect  Lackland  to  yield 
to  the  charm  of  the  rectangular  elevations 
that  are  set  before  him ;  or,  if  he  absolutely 
insists  upon  the  working  up  of  what  stray 
cedars,  or  other  wood,  may  be  about  the 
premises,  I  shall  expect  his  carpenter  to 
make  such  a  bugbear  of  the  exuding  pitch, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  bringing  his 
square  and  his  guage  into  requisition,  and 
(if  he  goes  on),  to  keep  so  resolutely  by  a 
determination  to  counterfeit,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  the  mouldings  of  his  joiner  work, 
that  he  will  construct  a  cumbrous  affair,  at 
such  great  cost  of  labor,  as  will  disgust  my 
friend  Lackland,  and  at  such  cost  of  sim- 
plicity as  will  disgust  every  tasteful  ob- 
server. 

What  then  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
possibility  of  working  this  unruly  material 
into  tasteful  foims,  that  shall  have  practi- 
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ctl  and  economic  uses ;  bat  in  tlie  ordering 
of  this  matter,  as  in  the  ordering  of  a  great 
many  others  connected  with  rural  life,  if 
the  proprietor  can  put  no  zeal  into  his  in- 
tention, and  has  no  eje  for  the  charms  of 


homeliness,  let  him  abandon  the  pursiut  A 
good  fence  of  white  pickets,  with  gate  to 
match,  will  keep  the  pigs  out,  and  the 
joung  Lacklands  in. 
Edgewood,  Sept  18d5. 


GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS  AND  NO  GREEN-HOUSE. 

BT    EDWARD  8.   RAKD,  JR. 


While  almost  every  house  in  the  coun- 
try has  its  garden,  comparatiTcly  few  have 
a  green-house,  and  yet  every  garden  must 
depend  much  upon  the  green-house  for  its 
summer  display. 

Hardy  perennials  and  annuals,  though 
most  desirable  and  comprising  many  beau- 
tiful and  popular  plants,  do  not  fill  every 
need,  and  we  are  driven  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  numerous  family  of  bedding  plants  for 
the  adornment  of  our  garden.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  many  green-house  plants 
which  add  much  to  the  attraction  of  the 
garden,  if  grown  in  pots,  and  judiciously 
interspersed  here  and  there,  either  by 
sinking  the  pots  or  by  placing  them  at 
prominent  points,  such  for  instance  as 
turns  in  the  walks,  the  centre  of  round 
beds,  or  the  top  of  mounds.  Now  if  we 
have  a  green-house,  it  is  easy  to  have  these 
plants  and  to  winter  them  without  trouble, 
but  a  green-house  is  a  luxury  which  few 
can  afford,  and  the  object  of  our  article  is 
to  show  how  we  can  produce,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  same  results  without  its  aid. 

Premising  now  that  the  object  of  a 
green-house  is  to  merely  winter  plants  for 
summer  blooming,  we  may  attain  the  same 
end  by  the  use  of  means  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  all ;  these  are  the  cellar  and 
the  cold  frame.  The  general  use  of  the 
former  is  for  wintering  plants  which  will 
not  bear  finost,  of  the  latter  for  plants  which 
will  bear  a  moderate  degree  of  frost,  but 
which  suffer  or  die  from  the  effect  of  the 
winter's  sun. 

THE  CELLAR. 

Almost  every  house  has  a  cellar,  and  yet 
the  great  proportion  are  unfit  for  wintering 
plants.    A  good  dry,  light,  frost-proof  cel- 


lar is  as  desirable  a  part  of  a  house  ss  & 
dining-room  or  parlor,  and  yet  the  cellar  H 
generally  a  damp,  low,  ill-ventilated,  dirtj 
apartment,  unfit  for  every  purpose  for 
which  it  slould  be  adapted.  The  effect  of 
such  a  cellar  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  cannot  be  other  •  than  hurtful,  and 
thus  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates, (this  consideration  is,  however,  aside 
from  our  subject)  and  for  wintering  plants 
they  are  useless,  for  no  plant  would  sunire 
a  winter  in  such  a  place.  A  cellar  for  plants 
should  be  at  least  ten  feet  from  floor  to 
ceiling;  this  will  generally  be  quite  deep 
enough  to  be  frost-proof.  The  Aoot  should 
be  either  clean  gravel  or  cemented.  If  the 
location  is  damp,  deep  trenches  should  be 
dug  all  around  and  filled  in  with  fine  atones 
to  draw  off  all  water,  and  these  trenches 
should,  if  possible,  communicate  with  a 
blind  drain  that  all  water  may  be  caitied 
off.  Light  should  be  afforded  from  windows 
on  the  south,  east  or  west,  there  shoold 
be  no  opening  on  the  north ;  these  windoirs 
should  be  hinged  at  the  top  so  as  to  aiTord 
free  ventilation  if  desired.  The  cellar  walls 
should  be  pointed;  the  ceiling  may  or  may 
not  be  plastered ;  it  is  well  to  whitewash 
the  walls.  If  there  is  a  furnace  in  the  cel- 
lar it  is  best  to  brick  off  a  portion  for  the 
plants,  as  the  constant  heat  would  excite 
the  plants  to  growth ;  and  sufficient  heat 
in  a  cold  night  can  always  be  afforded  bj 
leaving  the  door  open  between  the  two 
parts.  In  building,  if  possible,  use  onlj 
stone  or  brick  for  all  portions  below  ground. 

PLANTS   FOR   THE   CELLAR. 

These  are  mostly  hard  wooded  plants, 
succulents  and  bulbs. 
Soft  wooded  and  stove  plants  seldooi 
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taooeed,  the  former  continuing  to  grow  and 
ezhaoBting  themselyes  in  the  prodnction  of 
weak  branches  which  there  is  not  light 
enough  to  ripen,  and  the  latter  dying  for 
want  of  moisture ;  or  should  that  be  sup- 
plied, damping  off  for  want  of  sufficient 
beat.  We  must  not  expect  our  plants  to 
giro  us  flowers,  or  eren  to  grow,  the  main 
object  of  the  cellar  is  to  preserve  through 
the  winter,  our  plants  for  summer  decora- 
tion; our  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  plants 
as  nearly  in  a  state  of  rest  as  possible,  and 
if  we  can,  in  the  spring,  take  them  out  in 
as  good  condition  as  tbej  were  when  we 
put  them  in  in  the  autumn  our  cellar  is  a 
success. 

Plants  which  are  thus  allowed  a  season 
of  rest,  grow  with  greater  yigor  during  the 
summer,  often  doing  better  than  those 
which  hare  grown  all  winter  in  a  green- 
houfie. 

The  winter  treatment  is  very  simple; 
once  or  twice  a  week  the  plants  should  be 
examined,  any  decaying  leaves  removed,  and 
enough  water  given  to  prevent  them  from 
drying  up.  Different  plants  require  dif- 
ferent treatment,  in  this  latter  particular 
succulents  need  very  little ;  once  a  month 
ia  sufficiently  often  for  Cacti,  Agave,  etc. ; 
but  hard  wooded  plants,  such  as  oranges, 
Indian  fig,  Jbc.,  may  need  water  twice  a 
week,  and  tender  evergreens,  such  as  Gu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana,  Yews,  &c,^  need  only 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  drying. 

The  temperature  should  range  from  40^ 
to  55^  Fah;  air  should  be  given  by 
opening  the  tunnjf  window  on  clear  warm 
days;  care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
chill  the  plants,  and  not  to  allow  a  cold 
draft  to  blow  over  them. 

Agavs  Americana,  the  American  Aloe 
or  Century  Plant.  This  in  all  its  varieties 
tA  one  of  the  stateliest  and  most  effective 
plants  for  summer  decoration. 

It  is  of  the  easiest  management,  requires 
little  water  and  may  be  placed  in  the  dark- 
est part  of  the  cellar.  The  plants  should 
have  large  tubs,  and  all  suckers  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  laige  enough,  and  potted 


to  increase  the  stock;    they  are  of  slow 
growth  and  large  plants  are  not  common. 

The  variety  with  striped  or  variegated 
foliage  is  the  most  striking. 

TuccA. — ^These  plants,  like  the  Agave,  are 
of  stately  appearance,  and  give  a  tropical 
effect ;  their  chief  beauty  is  in  the  foliage, 
though  the  flower  is  showy.  They  requiro 
a  similar  treatment  with  the  Agave. 

T.  aloefolia  grows  about  three  feet  in 
height;  Y.  angustifolia,  two  feet;  Y.  flli- 
mentosa  is  hardy.  Yucca  gloriosa,  four 
feet;  Y.  superba,  ten  feet.  The  varieties 
with  variegated  foliage  are  desirable. 

The  flowers  of  all  are  greenish  white,  pix>- 
duced  on  a  stem  many  feet  high  in  a  close 
panicle. 

AuRACARiA. — ^The  two  species  aro  A.  im- 
bricata,  the  Chili  pine,  and  A.  excelsa,  the 
Norfolk  Island  pine;  neither  are  hardy,  but 
both  can  be  easily  wintered  and  are  noble 
plants  for  summer  decoration. 

Ehododxndron. — There  are  many  varie- 
ties which  are  too  tender  to  endure  our 
winters.  These,  planted  in  tubs  and  win- 
tered in  the  cellar,  grow  vigorously  and 
bloom  profusely.  In  the  summer  they 
should  be  set  out  in  a  shady  place  and  not 
allowed  to  dry ;  in  winter  give  only  enough 
water  to  keep  the  earth  damp. 

AoAPANTHVs — In  a  previous  article  we 
have  given  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
this  fine  plant.  Qive  it  a  light  place  in  the 
cellar,  and  if  possible,  where  it  will  have  a 
little  sun — ^water  enough  to  keep  it  from 
drying  up. 

Htdran6£A8. — These  need  but  little  care 
beyond  seeing  they  do  not  dry  up  or  damp 
off. 

Oleanders,  (Nerium). — These  will  be 
at  rest ;  care  should  be  taken  not  to  excite 
them  into  growth. 

Crape   Myrtle,    (Lagerstroemia) Of 

the  two  species  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  L. 
indica  is  the  more  common ;  L.  speciosa  is 
of  more  dwarf  habit  with  rosy  flowers.  It 
should  have  rest  in  winter  in  the  cool^t 
part  of  the  cellar;  be  re-potted  when  put 
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oat  in  spring,  (or  it  maj  bo  set  in  the  bor- 
der,) will  grow  Tigorouslj  all  summer, 
and  flower  profusely  in  August. 

PoMEOEANATBs,  (Punica).  —  Treat  as 
Oleanders.  The  double  flowering  yarieties 
are  very  showy. 

Obakge  and  Lemon  Trees,  (Citrus). — 
Give  as  much  light  as  possible.  They  often 
b^n  to  grow  in  March  and  April,  when 
they  should,  if  possible,  be  remoyed  to  the 
parlor  where  they  will  bloom  profusely. 
During  the  summer  a  piazza  is  a  more  suit- 
able place  for  them  than  a  full  exposure,  as 
the  sun  is  apt  to  affect  the  foliage,  turning 
the  bright  green  to  a  dirty  yellow. 

Ficus  Indicus,  (India  Robber  Tree). — 
Keep  in  the  lightest  and  warmest  part  of 
the  cellar — water  moderately.  This  is  a 
difficult  plant  to  keep  in  good  condition, 
the  foliage  often  turning  yellow. 

Ctcas  revoluta,  Sago  Palm,  (so  called) 
— ^Water  sparingly,  and  keep  in  as  much 
light  and  heat  as  possible— if  there  is  a 
part  of  the  cellar  yery  warm  and  light 
many  of  the  palms,  such  as  the  yarious 
Zamias,  Latanias,  ^.,  may  be  wintered 
without  difficulty. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  plants  we  may 
winter  in  the  cellar.  The  care  required  to 
ensure  success  is  trifling,  and  is  well  repaid 
by  the  summer  beauty  of  the  plants. 

All  cellar  plants  should  be  housed  before 
the  first  sharp  frost. 

THE   COLD   FRAME. 

This  is  a  most  important  adjunct  to  a 
garden ;  there  are  many  plants  which  we 
cannot  hayc  in  full  beauty  without  its  aid, 
and  many  which  are  usually  kept  in  a  green- 
house, can,  by  this  simple  proyision,  be 
wintered  with  perfect  success. 

The  cost  is  trifliDg,  a  few  boards,  nails 
and  an  old  sash  will  giye  you  all  that  is 
necessary.  A  larger  outlay,  however,  is 
not  thrown  away.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
construct  the  sides  of  masonry,  stone  cap- 
ped with  brick,  and  set  deep  enough  to  be 
below  the  frost  line;  lay  a  heayy  wooden 
sill  on  this  on  which  the  sashes  run. 


These  beds  may  be  divided  by  brick  psr- 
titions  in  larger  or  smaller  compartmeBtB, 
and  can  be  used  for  hot-beds  or  cold  frames 
at  pleasure.  They  are  not  y^y  ezpeusire 
when  we  consider  their  durability  and  the 
many  useful  purposes  they  may  serre.  A 
range  of  this  kind  in  onr  own  garden,  siztj 
feet  long,  cost,  (including  excavatii^)  afev 
years  since,  125  dollars ;  but,  at  the  present 
time,  (Oct.,  1865,)  owing  to  the  incressed 
cost  of  labor  and  materials,  such  a  bed  could 
not  be  built  for  less  than  three  dollais  ys 
running  foot. 

A  cheap  cold  frame,  which  will  answer 
every  purpose  for  wintering  plants,  maj  be 
thus  constructed :  Choose  two  planks,  esck 
six  feet  long  and  runmng  from  18  inches  in 
width  at  the  top  to  12  inches  at  the  bot- 
tom; at  right  angles  to  these  nail  two 
cross  pieces  at  top  and  bottom  of  corres- 
ponding width  with  the  width  of  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  sides,  that  is,  the  top 
piece  18  in.  by  3  ft.,  the  bottom  12  in.  by 
3  ft.  We  thus  have  the  frame — on  »ch 
side  nail  a  strip  of  board  projecting  about 
an  inch  to  hold  the  sash  in  place — our  frame 
will  then  be  3  ft.  by  6,  which  is  the  most 
convenient  size,  and  will  have  a  slope  of  six 
inches,  which  is  necessary  to  carry  ofl"  the 
rain.  Choose  a  situation  where  the  water 
will  not  stand  in  winter  and  set  the  (rame 
close  upon  the  ground,  banking  up  the  sides 
with  earth  firmly  pounded  down.  If  it  is 
intended  to  winter  the  plants  in  pots  the 
inside  of  the  bed  may  be  made  hard-<s 
thick  layer  of  coal  ashes  makes  an  admira- 
ble ground  to  set  the  pots  upon.  If^  how- 
ever, the  plants  are  to  be  set  ont  on  the 
frame,  the  bed  must  be  of  common  garden 
loam. 

The  plants  should  be  set  on  the  bed  aboat 
the  middle  of  October,  but  the  sashes 
should  not  be  put  on  until  the  nights  he- 
come  yery  frosty.  Water  will  not  be 
needed,  as  usually  at  this  season  the  ground 
is  sufBciently  moist;  plants  in  pots  mar, 
however,  requiro  it. 

On  the  approach  of  cold  weather  cover 
the  plants  with  leaves,  packing  them  dose ; 
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pat  on  the  SAshes  and  oover  these  with  a 
piece  of  matting,  to  prevent  the  son  from 
forcing  the  plants  into  growth,  and  leave  all 
till  spring.  On  the  approach  of  warm  days 
remove  the  leaves  and  water  a  little  so  the 
pUnts  may  start  into  a  moderate  growth 
before  being  transplanted  to  the  garden. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  protect  from  frost 
after  the  plants  begin  to  grow.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  April  is 
early  enough  to  uncover  cold  frames. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  winter  field 
mice  in  the  frames,  where,  if  they  once  ob> 
tain  a  lodgement,  they  will  destroy  every 
thing  in  the  frame. 

PLANTS  FOR  COLD  FRAMES. 

In  general,  all  the  plants  commonly  class- 
ed as  ^'half  hardy,"  maybe  wintered  in 
cold  fiwnes.  We  propose  only  to  mention 
a  few  of  these,  however,  which  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  decorative  purposes. 

TRiToafA. — This  is  a  genus  of  stately 
plants  with  liliaceous  leaves  and  tall  spikes 
of  showy  flowers.  Although  long  since  well 
known  inhabitants  of  the  garden,  they 
have,  within  a  few  years,  been  prominently 
brooght  to  notice  and  are  now  in  great 
favor  for  planting  in  beds  in  lawns.  They 
should  be  transplanted  from  the  border  to 
the  frame  about  the  latter  part  of  October, 
and  kept  well  covered  with  leaves.  The 
different  spedes  differ  but  little  in  the  color 
of  the  flowers,  which  in  all  are  orange  or 
scarlet  tipped  with  yellow  and  green,  but 
vary  much  in  the  season  of  bloom.  With 
OS,  T.  Burchelli  blooms  early  in  August, 
followed  by  T.  pumila,  T.  glaucescens,  T. 
nvarta  and  T.  serotina. 

Carnations. — These  should  be  layered 
after  blooming,  and  about  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember the  rooted  layers  transplanted  to 
the  firame — the  plants  will  become  well  es- 
tablished before  the  heavy  frosts  when  they 
should  be  covered  with  a  thick  covering  of 
leaves,  the  sash  drawn  on  and  left  till 
spring ;  then  transplant  to  the  garden  or 
bloom  in  the  frame  as  may  be  desirable. 


China  or  Tea  Roses. — ^This  lovely  family 
may  be  grown  without  a  green-house,  and 
planted  out  will  give  profuse  summer  bloom. 
After  the  severe  frosts  have  killed  the 
young  growth  take  up  the  plants  and  ^'  heel 
them  in  *'  in  the  frame,  covering  the  roots 
well.  Protect  with  leaves,  and  in  the 
spring  prune  back  to  a  few  eyes  and  plant 
out  for  the  summer. 

The  same  treatment  will  ensure  success 
with  the  Bourbon  class  and  the  more  ten- 
der Perpetuals. 

Antirrhinums. — Transplant  in  October, 
cover  well  and  replant  in  May. 

Digitalis  or  Foxglove  is  often  winter- 
killed; treat  as  antirrhinum. 

Pansies.  —  This  favorite  plant  suffers 
much  from  a  wet  open  winter,  but  may  be 
successfully  grown  in  a  cold  frame. 

Sow  the  seed  or  root  cuttings  in  August; 
transplant  to  the  frame;  uncover  the  plants 
about  the  first  of  April  or  earlier  and  they 
will  soon  be  in  bloom. 

Daisies. — Treat  as  Pansies. 

Chelone,  Penstemon.  —  Treat  as  An* 
tirrhinum. 

HuMEA  ELEGANs. — A  most  striking  pUnt. 
A  biennial  requiring  winter  protection. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring ;  trans- 
plant to  small  pots;  winter  in  a  finme, 
giving  plenty  of  air  when  the  weather  is 
warm  enough  to  prevent  frost.  Transplant 
to  larger  pots  in  spring,  and  so  on  till  all 
the  plants  are  old  enough  to  bloom. 

Zauchneria  Californica.  —  A  pretty 
plant  requiring  to  be  kept  rather  dry  in  the 
winter  frame.  The  fuchsia  like  flowers  are 
very  ornamental. 

A  cold  frame  is  also  useful  for  wintering 
autumn  sown  annuals,  and  may  be  put  to 
many  uses  we  have  not  enumerated. 

A  cellar  and  cold  frame  are  both  essential 
to  the  florist,  and  were  we  called  to  give 
up  one,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  which 
would  be  dispensed  with. 

Olm  Ridge^  Sq^Uy  1865. 
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CULTURE  OP  THB  ROSB. 

B7  F.  PARXMAK,  JAMAICA  PLAIN,  MASS. 
POT  CULTUEC 


Mah T  of  the  eyer-blooming  roses  cannot, 
in  our  climate,  be  cultivated  in  the  open 
air  without  extreme  precaution  to  protect 
them  from  the  cold.    To  grow  them  most 
successfully  the  aid  of  glass  is  necessary. 
Many   of  the  hardy  perpetual   roses  also 
may  be  grown  with  advantage  in  pots,  by 
which  means  their  bloom  may  be  prolonged 
into  the  early  winter  months,  or  they  may 
be  forced  into  premature  flowering  long 
before  their  natural  season  of  bloom.    The 
first  essential  in  the  pot  culture  of  roses  is, 
the  preparation  of  the  soil.    Those  of  deli- 
cate growth,  like  most  of  the  China  and 
Tea  roses,  require  a  lighter  soil  than  the 
more  robust  varieties,  like    must  of  the 
hardy    perpetuals.     A  mixture  of  loam, 
manure,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  bushels   of  loam  to  one 
bushel  of  manure,  one  bushel  of  leaf-mould, 
and  half  a  bushel  of  sand  makes  a  good  soil 
for  the  more  delicate  roses.    For  the  more 
robust  kinds,  the  proportion  of  loam  and 
of  manure  should  be  greater.    In  all  cases 
the  materials  should  be  mixed  two  or  three 
months  before  they  are  wanted  for  use,  and 
turned  over  several  times  to  incorporate 
them   thoroughly.    They  are   frequently, 
however,  mixed  and  used  at  opce.    The 
best  loam  is  that  composed  of  thoroughly 
rotted  turf.     A  very  skilful  English  rose 
grower,  Mr.  Rivers,  recommends  the  com- 
pact turf  shaved  from  the  surface  of  an  old 
pasture,  and  roasted  and  partially  charred 
on  a  sheet  of  iron  over  a  moderate  fire. 
We  have  found  no  enriching  material  so 
good  as  the  sweepings  from  the  floor  of  a 
horse-shoer,  in  which  manure  is  mixed  with 
the  shavings  of  hoofs.    It  is  light  and  por- 
ous, and  furnishes,  in  decomposing,  a  great 
quantity  of  ammonia.    For  the  more  deli- 
cate roses  it  is  particularly  suited,  while  the 


stronger  kinds  will  bear  manures  of  a 
stronger  and  denser  nature.  The  light 
black  soil  from  the  woods  is  an  excelloit 
substitute  for  leaf-mould;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  it  is  4  patural  leaf-mould  is 
the  most  thorough  state  of  deoompositioa. 
Young  and  thrifty  roses  which  have  been 
grown  during  summer  may  be  potted  for 
the  house  in  September.  They  should  be 
taken  up  with  care,  the  large  stnggliiig 
roots  cut  back  and  all  bruised  ends  removed 
with  a  sharp  knife.  The  ends  of  the 
branches  should  also  be  cut  back.  They 
may  then  be  potted  in  the  compost  just 
described,  which  should  first  be  sifted 
through  a  very  coarse  seive.  The  pots  must 
be  well  drained  with  broken  crocks  placed 
over  the  hole  at  the  bottom.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  pot  be  not  too  large,  » 
this  is  very  injurious.  A  sharp  stick  may 
be  used  to  compact  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
and  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth 
should  be  left  empty  at  the  top  to  assist  in 
thorough  watering,  which  is  a  point  of  the 
last  importance. 

When  the  roses  are  potted,  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  light  cellar  or  shed,  or  under 
a  shady  wall.  They  must  be  well  watered, 
and  it  is  well  to  syringe  them  occasionally. 
In  a  week  or  two  they  will  have  become 
established,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  a 
green-house  without  fire  and  with  plentyof 
air,  care,  however,  being  taken  to  protect 
them  from  frost  at  night. 

The  roses  so  treated  are  intended  hr 
blooming  from  mid-winter  to  the  end  of 
spring,  and  we  shall  soon  speak  further  <^ 
them  under  the  head  of  forcing. 

A  great  desideratum  is  the  obtuning  of 
roses  in  the  early  part  of  winter.  This 
may  be  done  by  growing  evei^blooming 
roses  in  pots  in  the  open  air  during  summer, 
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plunging  the  pot  in  the  earth  and  placing 
a  tile  or  brick  beneath  it  to  prevent  the 
egress  of  roots  and  ingress  of  worms. — 
Towards  the  end  of  August,  cut  off  all  the 
flowers  and  buds,  at  the  same  time  shorten- 
ing the  flower  stalks  to  two  or  three  eyes. 
Then  give  the  roses  a  supply  of  manure- 
water  to  stimulate  their  growth.  If  they 
are  in  a  thrifty  condition,  they  will  form 
new  shoots  and  flower-buds  before  the  frost 
sets  in,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  a  cold 
green-house,  where  they  will  continue  to 
flower  for  several  months. 

FORCING. 

"Forcing"  is  the  very  inappropriate 
name  of  the  process  by  which  roses  and 
other  plants  are  induced  to  bloom  under 
glass  in  advance  uf  their  natural  season. 
We  say  that  the  name  is  inappropriate, 
because  one  of  the  chief  essentials  to  the 
success  of  the  process,  consists  in  an  ab- 
stinence from  all  that  is  violent  or  sudden, 
and  in  the  gentle  and  graduated  application 
of  the  stimulus  of  artificial  heat. 

Roses  may  be  iorced  in  the  green-house, 
but  not  to  advantage,  because  the  conditions 
of  success  will  be  inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  many  of  the  other  plants. 
The  process  is  best  carried  on  in  a  small 
glass  structure  made  for  such  purposes  and 
called  a  forcing  pit. 

A  pit  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  eight 
or  ten  wide  will  commonly  be  large  enough. 
It  may  be  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
construction.  In  a  dry  situation  there  is 
advantage  in  sinking  the  lower  part  of  it 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  roses  may  be  placed  on  beds 
of  earth  or  wooden  platforms,  so  arranged 
ts  to  bring  the  top  of  the  pluits  near  the 
glass,  and  a  sunken  path  may  pass  down  the 
middle.  The  pit  may  be  heated  by  a  stove 
enclosed  with  brick-work,  and  flimisbed 
with  a  flue  of  brick  or  tile  passing  along  the 
front  of  the  pit  and  entering  the  chimney 
at  the  further  end.  The  lights  must  be 
moveable,  or  other  means  provided  for  ample 
ventilation,  and,  if  these  are  such  that  the 


air  on  entering  will  pass  over  the  heated 
flues  and  thus  become  warmed  in  the  pas- 
sage, great  advantage  will  result.  A  pit 
may  be  appended  to  a  green-house,  in  which 
case  it  may  be  heated  by  hot  water  pipes 
furnished  with  means  of  cutting  off  or  let- 
ting on  the  water. 

The  roses  potted  for  forcing  as  directed 
in  the  last  section  should  be  kept  in  a  dor- 
mant state  till  the  middle  of  December. 
A  portion  of  them  may  then  be  brought 
into  the  pit  and  the  young  shoots  pruned 
back  to  two  or  three  eyes.  The  heat  at 
flrst  must  be  very  moderate,  not  much  ex- 
ceeding forty-flve  degrees  in  the  daytime  5 
and,  throughout  the  process,  the  pit  should 
be  kept  as  cool  as  possible  at  night,  great 
care,  however,  being  taken  that  no  frost  is 
admitted.  With  this  view  the  glass  should 
be  covered  at  sunset  with  thick  mats. — 
Syringe  the  plants  as  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  and  lose  no  opportunity  to  give  air  on 
mild  and  bright  days.  Raise  the  heat 
gradually  till  it  reaches  sixty  degrees,  which 
is  enough  during  the  winter  months,  so  far 
as  fire-heat  is  concerned.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  will  sometimes  raise  it  to  seventy  or 
eighty  degrees.  Syringe  every  morning, 
and,  if  the  aphis  appears,  fumigate  with 
tobacco,  then  syringe  forcibly  to  wash  off 
the  dead  insects.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth  they  require  plenty  of  water,  and 
as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  manure-water 
may  be  applied  once  or  twice.  When  the 
buds  are  ready  to  open  the  pots  may  be  re- 
moved to  the^green-house  or  drawing-room, 
and  another  supply  put  in  their  place  for  a 
second  crop  of  flowers.  When  the  blooms 
are  faded  the  flower-stalks  may  be  cut  back 
to  two  or  three  eyes,  and  the  plants  placed 
again  in  the  forcing-pit  for  another  crop. 
This,  of  course,  is  applicable  to  ever-bloom- 
ing roses  only. 

The  most  common  and  simple  way,  how- 
ever, of  obtaining  roses  in  winter  is,  to  grow 
them  on  rafters  in  the  green-house.  Some 
of  the  Noisette,  China  and  Tea  roses  thus 
treated,  will  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  flowers.    By  pruning  them  at  dif- 
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ferent  periods  daring  the  summer  snd  aa* 
tnmn,  they  will  be  induced  to  flower  in 
soooeosion ;  since,  with  all  roses,  the  time 
of  blooming  is,  to  a  great  degree,  dependent 
on  the  time  of  pruning. 

Roses  potted  in  the  manner  described  for 
forcing,  may  also  be  brought  into  bloom  in 
the  sunny  window  of  a  chamber  or  drawing 
room.  They  will  bloom  much  better  if 
allowed  to  remain  at  rest  in  a  oool  cellar 
for  a  month  or  two  after  potting. 

PROPAGATION  OF  THE  ROBE. 

There  are  five  modes  of  propagating  the 
rose ;  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  by  budding,  by 
grafting,  and  by  suckers. 

PROPAGATION   BT  LAYERS. 

This  is,  perhaps,  for  the  amateur,  the 
most  oonyenient  and  certain  method.  The 
best  season  for  layering  is  the  summer, 
from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  August, 
and,  for  some  yarieties,  even  later.  The 
rose  which  is  to  be  multiplied  should  be  in 
a  condition  of  vigorous  growth.  Loosen 
and  pulyerize  the  soil  around  it,  and,  if 
heavy  and  adhesive,  add  a  liberal  quantity 
of  very  old  manure  mixed  with  its  bulk  of 
sharp  sand.  The  implements  needed  for  the 
operation  are  a  knife,  a  trowel  and  hooked 
wooden  pegs.  Choose  a  well  ripened  slioot 
of  the  same  season's  growth  and  strip  off 
the  leaves  from  its  base  a  foot  or  more  up 
the  stalk;  but,  by  all  means  suffer  the 
leaves  at  the  end  to  remain.  Bend  the 
shoot  gently  downward  with  the  left  hand 
and  insert  the  edge  of  the  knife  in  its  upper 
or  inner  side  six  or  eight  inches  from  its 
base,  and  immediately  below  a  bud.  Cut 
halfway  through  the  stem,  then  turn  the 
edge  of  the  knife  upward  and  cautiously 
slit  the  stem  through  the  middle,  to  the 
length  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  thus  a  tongue 
of  wood  with  a  bud  at  its  end  will  be 
formed.  With  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
left  hand  raise  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
erect,  at  the  same  time  by  a  slight  twist 


turning  the  tongue  aside,  steadying  the 
stem  meanwhile  with  the  right  hand.— 
Thus  the  tongue  will  be  brought  to  a  right 
angle  or  nearly  so  with  the  part  of  the  stem 
from  which  it  was  cut.  Hold  it  in  this 
position  with  the  left  hand,  while  with  the 
trowel  you  make  a  slit  in  the  soil  just  be- 
neath it.  Into  this  insert  the  tongue  sad 
bent  part  of  the  stem  to  a  depth  not  much 
exceeding  two  inches.  Press  the  earth 
firmly  round  them  and  pin  them  down  with 
one  of  the  hooked  pegs.  Some  operators 
cut  the  tongue  on  the  lower  or  ont^  side 
of  the  stem ;  but  this  has  a  double  dis- 
advantage. In  the  first  place,  the  stem  is 
much  more  liable  to  break  in  being  bent, 
and  in  the  next  place,  the  tongue  is  liable 
to  reunite  with  the  cut  part  and  thus  de- 
feat the  operation.  When  all  is  finished, 
the  extremity  of  the  shoot  should  stand 
out  of  the  ground  as  nearly  upright  as  pc«5- 
sible,  and  should  by  no  means  be  cut  hack, 
a  mistaken  practice  in  use  with  some  gar- 
deners. 

In  a  favorable  season  most  of  the  lajei^ 
will  be  well  rooted  before  the  frost  sets  in. 
If  the  weather  is  very  dry  there  will  be 
many  failures.  Instead  of  roots  a  hard  cel- 
lular substance  will  form  in  a  ball  around 
the  tongue.  In  the  dry  summer  of  IS^ 
the  rose-layers  were  thus  "  clubbed"  with 
lumps  often  as  large  as  a  hen^s  ^g,  but 
cases  like  this  are  rare. 

In  November,  it  is  better  in  our  severe 
climate  to  take  up  the  rooted  layers  and 
keep  them  during  winter  in  a  "  cold  frame,^ 
that  is  a  frame  constructed  like  that  of  a 
hot-bed  without  the  heat.  Here  they  should 
be  set  closely  in  light  soil  to  the  depth  of 
at  least  six  inches  and  covered  with  boards 
and  matting,  or  they  may  I>e  potted  in  small 
pots  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  cellar. 

Layers  may  be  made  in  spring  flxan  wood 
of  the  last  season's  growth;  but  laying  the 
young  wood  during  summer,  as  described 
above,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
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UcRE  I  am,  ruralising  for  a  short  time  in 
tbis  rtch  region  of  New  Jersey,  unsurpassed 
for  its  cultivation  and  fertility.  No  one 
kno^  what  a  beautiful  world  he  lives  in, 
unless  at  this  summer  moment,  he  leaves 
our  great  city,  with  its  noise,  atmosphere, 
confined  streets,  and  narrow  lanes,  for  the 
country  which  Gon  made.  Man  built  the 
former. 

Well  does  an  old  author  say,  <' Who  can 
eier  fully  express  the  pleasures  of  a  country 
life  ?  with  the  various  delights  of  fishing, 
hunting,  and  fowling,  with  guns,  grey- 
bounds,  spaniels,  and  several  sorts  of  nets. 
What  refreshment  it  is  to  behold  the  green 
shades,  the  beauty  and  •majesty  of  the  tall 
and  ancient  groves;  to  be  skilled  in  the 
planting  and  training  of  orchards,  flowers 
and  potherbs,  to  temper  and  allay  these 
harmless  employments,  with  some  innocent 
and  merry  song,  to  ascend  sometimes  to  the 
fn^h  and  healthful  hills ;  to  descend  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Talleys,  and  the  fra- 
grant dewy  meadows ;  to  hear  the  music  of 
the  birds,  the  murmer  of  the  bees,  the  fall- 
ing ^  the  springs,  and  the  pleasant  dis- 
courses of  the  old  ploughman,  these  are  the 
blessings  which  only  a  countryman  is  or- 
dained to,  and  are  in  vain  wished  for  by  the 
denizens  of  smoking  cities ;  they  are,  in- 
deed, the  sights  and  sounds  that  give  de- 
light, but  hurt  not." 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  now  wears 
a  most  lovely  appearance,  the  com,  here 
most  abundant,  exhibiting  its  lipening  cars, 
tie  meadows  are  mowed  and  cleared  off, 
and,  in  many  fields,  the  clover  still  stands 
in  all  its  luxuriance  of  red  flowers.  During 
this  month,  the  "  green-robed  senators  of 
the  mighty  woods,"  as  the  old  trees  have 
been  fitly  called,  are  clothed  in  all  the 
beaaty  of  their  summer  array,  and  those 
who  wish  to  know  what  the  gloom  and  si- 
lence of  a  fulMeaved  forest  is,  should  pene- 
trate its  shades  now,  when  the  whole  scene 


is  shadowed  with  the  deepest  summer  ver- 
dure. There  they  will  see  the  graceful 
forms  in  which  the  dark  masses  of  foliage 
hang,  with  the  beautiful  effects  of  light  and 
shade  among  the  branches.  The  pale  gold 
of  the  woodbine,  the  trailing  blossoms  of 
the  bramble,  mingling  with  the  drooping 
crimson  ^of  the  foxglove,  throw  their  fine 
masses  of  color  over  the  green  underwood ; 
and  at  times  you  will  hear  the  lowing  of 
the  cattle  amid  the  deep  shades,  or  the 
jingling  of  the  sheep-bells,  farther-off  sounds 
that  come  like  cheerful  voices  amid  the 
solitude  and  silence  of  the  forest.  In  such 
a  spot  no  sensible,  thinking  man  or  woman 
need  pine  for  any  other  companionship,  for 
a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  gentle  or  beau- 
tiful in  Nature  betokens  a  contented  mind. 

The  forests,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  the  theme  of  praise  and  song,  and  to 
this  day  the  '' sylvan  solitude"  possesses 
the  magic  spell  of  romance.  And  what  can 
be  compared  to  the  forest — Natures  own 
sanctuary?  The  noble  columns  rising 
boldly  upwards  unite  together  their  airy 
arches,  and  the  passing  wind,  like  a  distant 
hymn,  murmers  in  the  silence.  From  the 
moss  and  flowers  is  shed  a  balmy  freshness, 
while  dew-drops,  leaves,  and  sunbeams 
quiver  through  the  branches,  conducting 
the  mind  into  the  realm  of  wonders.  Such 
is  the  summer  forest — the  silent  retreat  of 
solitary  thought. 

But  here,  each  single  tree  is  also  a  shape 
full  of  life  and  meaning.  The  rose  bush  be- 
side the  cottage,  the  willow  near  the  foun- 
tain, or  hanging  mournfully  over  the  hillock 
above  the  silent  grave,  do  not  these  give 
such  spots  their  peculiar  charm  and  conse- 
crate their  history  ?  Thus  delineated  the 
trees  have  a  noarked  character,  no  longer 
the  body  which  a  botanist  merely  dissects, 
or  a  mere  study  in  natural  history,  but  a 
contemplation,  leading  and  engaging  the 
mind  and  the  affections. 
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As  the  most  perfectly  developed  ammals 
have  some  decidedly  marked  type — a  real 
ptnonality  of  their  own— juBt  so,  to  a  certain 
extent,  may  it  be  remarked  of  the  greatest 
number  of  trees.  Each  one  may  be  charac- 
terized by  some  peculiarity — ^it  has  life. 
Very  different  is  the  aspect  of  the  oak  on 
the  mountain  from  the  oak  in  the  ralley ; 
or  the  birch  beside  the  dashing  torrent  and 
the  calm  lake.  A  clump  of  trees,  or  a  tree 
standing  alone,  or  associated  with  others, 
all  present  a  scale  of  the  most  varied  moods. 

I  have  indulged  in  these  associations  and 
reflections  from  a  visit  to  the  remains  of 
the  old  tree  of  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  It 
stood  upon  the  fine  farm  of  the  Rev.  G. 
C.  Schanck  (Marlboro').  The  dominie  I 
found  to  be  a  good  naturalist,  with  a  cabinet, 
and  fond  of  this  delightful  study,  as  every 
good  man  should  be.  From  him  I  learned 
the  particulars  of  this  forest  monarch,  and 
hence  they  are  authentic.  It  grew  near  his 
residence,  and  this  tulip  tree  was  surpassed 
in  size  by  only  one  tree  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  that  was  the  Elm 
recently  growing  by  the  bank  of  the  Genne- 
see  River,  upon  the  late  General  Wads- 
worth's  lands.  It  was  said  to  have  meas- 
ured thirteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  Mon- 
mouth tree  stood  upon  the  most  elevated 
part  of  an  open  field  unsheltered  since  the 
original  forests  were  cleared  away,  probably 
more  than  150  years  ago.  For  a  very  long 
time  it  remained  alone  in  its  majestic 
strength  and  glory.  The  older  inhabitants 
assert  that  formerly  a  similar  one  grew  near 
it,  but,  struck  by  lightning,  died. 

A  few  years  ago,  this  gigantic  tree  ex- 
hibited a  vigorous  growth  with  its  large 
tulip-shaped  flowers  and  green  foliage.  The 
trunk,  the  limbs,  and  top  were  all  of  pro- 
portionate size,  so  as  greatly  to  deceive  the 
eye  in  regard  to  its  real  magnitude,  until 
a  near  approach  discovered  its  immense  di- 
mensions. It  was  cut  down  in  April  last, 
the  trunk  perfectly  round  and  straight,  and 
near  the  ground,  much  enlarged ;  its  roots 
occupied  a  space  of  52  feet  in  circumference, 
or  a  diameter  of  17  feet  4  inches.  Above, 


it  slightly  and  gradually  tapered  to  the 
limbs,  measuring  28  feet  from  the  lowest 
At  one  foot  above  the  earth  its  circumfer- 
ence was  34  feet  5  inches ;  throe  feet,  27 
feet  4  inches ;  at  six,  22  feet  19  inches ;  it 
eighteen,  it  was  20  feet  around,  avengiog 
32  feet  in  height,  the  tree  divided  into  five 
branches,  the  larger  measuring  respectiTelj 
10,  12,  13,  and  15  feet  9  inches  in  dr- 
cumferenoe.  One  of  them  extended  60  feet 
from  the  trunk  and  with  the  opposite 
branch  made  the  distance  of  106  feet.  In 
another  direction,  the  top  measured  86  feet 
across.  Its  whole  height  reached  about  110 
feet 

The  bark  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk,  or  as  far  up  as  visitors  could  well 
reach,  has  been  abraded,  and  marked  vith 
their  initials  or  names,  as  they  wished  thus 
to  hand  them  down  to  posterity.  Abore, 
the  bark  renutined  in  its  natural  state  ris* 
ing  in  furrowed  or  convexated  ridges,  some 
four  inches  deep,  and  covered  with  thio, 
flat  lichens,  presented  the  appeannce 
of  having  braved  and  stood  the  nins 
and  storms  of  past  centuries.  Since  cat 
down,  the  age  of  thi?  great  tree  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  about  225  years.  The 
central  part  of  the  trunk  for  about  three 
feet  in  diameter  was  found  to  be  dec^yed^ 
but  the  rest  perfectly  sound.  Its  stump 
measured  eleven  feet  through,  and  it  re- 
quired the  work  of  one  man  for  seven  dajs 
to  cut  down  this  remarkable  king  of  the 
forest,  and  the  chips  filled  five  wagon 
loads.  An  entire  section  of  a  foot  in  tluck- 
ness,  sawed  from  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
was  conveyed  on  a  two-horse  t^am  to 
the  college  of  New  Brunswick,  for  its 
cabinet;  but,  like  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's picture,  when  it  reached  the  destina- 
tion, the  door  was  not  high  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  new  comer.  Wonderful  tree! 
What  reverend  histories  hover  about  it! 
for  it  has  outlived  generations  of  the  red 
and  the  white  man.  Here  it  grew,  when 
Hudson,  in  the  year  1609,  first  anchored  the 
Half  Moon  within  Sandy  Hook,  not  manj 
miles  distant,  and  here  it  flourished  quite 
near  by,  during  the  bloody  and  patriotic 
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contest  at  Monmouth  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  since.  These  gigantic 
fallen  limb4  and  trunk  now  lying  prostrate 
before  me,  seemed  clothed  in  impressive 
thought.  Even  now  some  artist  should  por- 
traj  its  grand  ruins  before  they  are  gone* 
This  last  monarch  of  the  mountain  and 
plain  has  been  a  giant  hero,  equipped  and 
rejoicing  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  clouds 
with  the  wild  winds  of  heaven.  But  be- 
low, the  ivy  and  honey  suckle  have  climbed 


up  and  twined  around  its  stem,  whilst  the 
blackbird  and  robin  caroled  fresh  songs 
among  its  lofty  branches.  Long  did  it  stand 
proud  and  green,  and  there  was  none  like 
it,  by  which  the  reflective  fancy  could  count 
so  far  back,  the  boundary  marks  of  our  his- 
tory, but  the  az,  which  in  this  day  is  wield- 
ed against  all  that  is  planted  by  nature,  has 
not  been  withheld,  and  the  old  tulip  of 
Monmouth  has  also  fallen  to  rise  no  more ! 
MonmofUh,  N,  /.,  Aug,^  1865. 


THE  NEW  ERA  IN  GRAPE  CULTURE.— No.  3. 


BT  G£ORO£  BUSMANN,   HERMANN,  MO. 


SUMMER  PRUNING   AND  TRAINING. 


This  is  one  of  the  nicest  operations  in 
the  vineyard,  and  one  to  which  the  old  adage 
can  be  safely  applied:  "A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine."  Let  us  see;  here  extreme 
neatness  and  thorough  work  can  be  com- 
bined, with  a  great  saving  of  labor. 

This,  your  readers  may  think,  is  hard  to 
do.  Let  me  try  to  convince  them  of  the 
contrary.  Let  us  suppose  the  vine  properly 
pruned  in  the  fall,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
nicely  distributed  and  tied  to  the  trellis,  as 
it  should  be  early  in  spring.  Let  us  fur- 
ther imagine  the  young  fruit  bearing  shoots 
along  the  cane  to  have  grown,  say  six 
inches;  they  will  then  show  the  young 
bunches  or  buttons,  as  some  call  them,  from 
two  to  three  on  each  branch;  we  will  sup- 
pose the  time  to  be  two  weeks  before  blos- 
soming. 

Now,  reader,  if  you  wish  to  reduce  this 
to  practice,  follow  me  to  the  vineyard,  to 
this  five  years  old  Concord  vine;  it  has 
three  principal  arms  distributed  over,  say 
eight  feet  of  trellis,  with  numerous  spurs  on 
each.  On  each  arm  select  one  of  the  lustiest 
growing  shoots,  about  two  to  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  which  tie  neatly  to  the 
trellis,  and  allow  it  to  grow  unchecked. 

Take  away  all  the  shoots  which  show  no 
frnit,  rubbing  them  off  clean,  for  We  want 


nc  wasting  of  energy  in  surplus  wood.  AM 
shoots  which  show  fruit  pinch  off  just  above 
the  last  bunch  of  grapes,  which  you  can 
easily  do  at  this  early  time,  with  finger  and 
thumb.  In  this  way  go  over  your  whole 
vineyard,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  see 
the  young  bunches  develop  as  fast  again, 
than  if  you  Wfuted  until  after  the  bloom,  as 
the  old  fogies  do.  Besides,  bear  in  mind, 
the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plants. 

Pinching  the  shoots  at  so  early  a  date, 
does  not  rob  the  plant  of  so  many  fully  de- 
veloped leaves  as  the  old  method ;  it  en- 
ables you  to  look  over  your  vine  much 
easier,  as  the  leaves  do  not  obstruct  the 
view;  they  are  not  tangled  and  interwoven 
with  tendrils,  and  such  pinching  is  only  a 
gentle  checking  of  the  sap,  leading  it  into 
the  young  bunch  and  the  remaining  leaves. 
If  all  the  shoots  are  not  developed  enough, 
leave  the  small  ones  until  you  have  gone 
over  your  ground,  and  in  a  few  days  go  over 
them  again,  pinching  the  remaining  ones. 
Do  not  allow  more  than  one  shoot  out  of 
each  bud,  as  three  large,  well  developed 
bunches  are  better  than  five  small  ones. 
Take  off  all  the  side  shoots.  After  a  week 
or  so  the  laterals  will  have  pushed  on  your 
fruit  bearing  branches.  Go  over  them 
again,  pinching  all  of  them  back  to  one  leaf. 
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This  will  leave  a  young  leaf  opposite  to< 
bunch  of  grapes,  which  will  now  develop 
rapidly,  and  serve  as  a  conductor  of  sap  to 
the  young  bunch.  Leave  the  laterals  on 
the  cane  you  have  selected  for  next  years 
bearing,  to  grow  unchecked,  and  as  soon  as 
the  young  cane  reaches  the  top  of  your  five 
foot  trellis,  pinch  it  off  there,  to  force  the 
laterals  into  stronger  growth,  for  we  want 
them  for  spurs  to  grow  our  fruit  on  next 
year.  Keep  them  tied  away  from  the  fruit 
bearing  arms,  so  as  to  allow  them  all  the 
ventilation  and  circulation  of  air  they  can 
get,  for  this  is  all  important  to  raise  fine 
fruit.  It  should  grow  and  ripen  in  the  shade^ 
but  well  ventilated ^  and  the  young  leaves  on 
its  own  laterals  will  shade  it  sufficiently. 

In  about  a  week  more  the  laterals  on  the 
fruit  bearing  branches  will  have  pushed  a 
second  time.  Go  through  again,  pinching 
back  the  young  growth  to  one  leaf,  and 
your  summer  pruning  is  done^  at  a  time 
when  your  old  fogy  vine  dresser  will  just 
commence;  will  pull  out  his  knife  and  cut 
back  the  already  hardening  wood  to  two 
leftves  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  grapes, 
when  the  branches  are  all  interlaoMl  with 
thin  tendrils,  and  he  will  have  to  tear  and 
slash  the  poor  vine  half  to  death,  divesting 


it  of  over  one  half  its  leaves,  and  spending 
more  time  than  you  did  in  all  your  pinching. 
If,  Mtor  this  maltreatment,  laterals  fehonld 
have  thft  audacity  to  show  theawelres,  h« 
will  tear  tkmx  out  by  the  nx>t,  often  ai^i 
taking  the  main  kaf  with  it.  And  whit  is 
the  consequence?  His  vines,  after  soc\l 
treatment,  will  sicken,  the  leaves  he  hss 
left  will  drop  off  prematurolf  j  and  the  frnit 
ripen  irregularly  with  a  skin  like  leather, 
while  yours,  if  treated  as  before  indicated, 
will  have  plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  young, 
vigorous  fjliage  to  shade  the  Truit,  and  will 
ripeo  with  such  a  bloom  on  them,  and  »o 
thin  a  skin,  you  would  not  think  they  vere 
the  same  variety.  Try  both  metb(id:$  anl 
report  progress.  I  think  you  will  iollow 
my  plan  entirely  the  following  summer. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  trjingTet- 
Bons  for  the  grape  we  have  ever  had,  and 
only  the  most  hardy  and  healthy  varieties 
have  been  able  to  pass  through  the  ordeal 
The  vintage  is  now  commencing,  and  in  i 
month  or  two  I  will  report  in  fiill  on  some 
seventy  varieties  I  have  in  baring.  SaiSc« 
It  to  say,  that  Norton's  Virginia,  Concord 
and  Hartford  Prolific  have  a  heavy  crop, 
and  tile  Oatawba  is  almost  a  fiulure. 


NAOMI  RASPBERRY, 


BT  F.  R.  SLLIOT,   CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Herewith  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  Na- 
omi Raspberry,  a  variety  that  originated 
some  years  since  in  this  county,  but  has 
never  been  disseminated  ;  but  I  learn  fW>m 
Charles  Carpenter,  Esq.,  of  Kelly's  Island, 
who,  with  the  Messrs.  Mcintosh  A  Sons,  of 
Cleveland,  have  most  of  the  plants,  that  it 
will  be  for  sale  the  coming  fall  or  spring. 
The  Naonii  is  probably  a  seedling  fit>m  the 
Pranconia,  is  quite  hardy,  requiring  no  pro- 
tection in  winter. 

Canes,  strong  with  numerous  ateral 
branches  when  fruiting.      Wood^  brown, 


smooth,  with  occasional  inconspiccoGS 
spines.  Leaves^  generally  broad ;  lance<ilate 
on  the  fruit  branches  about  three  by  twc 
and  one  half  inches — ^very  productive,  FniiK 
very  large;  roundish,  slightly  conical,  or 
obtuse  conical,  hairs  long.  Cb/or,  bricMi 
rich  red.  Flesh  firm  and  sprightly  ;  a  littM 
acid  until  fully  ripe,  when  it  is  rich  and  deli- 
cious :  bears  carriage  well,  even  if  left  until 
fully  ripe. 

My  drawing  is  from  an  average  closter, 
and  designed  to  show  the  fruit  in  all  stagee 
of  its  growth. 


Naomi  Raspberry, 
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FOOTE'S  EARLY  ORLEANS  PLUM. 


BT    CHARLE9     DOWNING,    NKWBUROH,    N.    T. 


Through  the  kindness  of  the  Hon. 
Ashael  Foote  of  WilHftmBton,  Mass.,  I  have 
received  specimens  of  a  new  seedling  plum 
raised  by  himself,  from  seed  of  Wilmot's 
Earlj  Orleans,  and  although  not  so  rich  and 
lusdous  as  some  of  the  later  yarieties,  it  is 
of  very  good  quality,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration its  other  good  qualities,  earliness, 
hardiness,  productiveness  and  freedom  from 


rot,  it  will  no  doubt  prove  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  fruit  growers,  especially  for 
early  marketing.  Description — size  me- 
dium, as  above,  roundish,  inclining  to  oval— 
without  suture;  a  mere  dot  at  apex; 
slightly  flattened  at  base  and  apex ;  skin 


very  black,  covered  with  a  blue  bloom; 
stalk  of  medium  length  inserted  in  a  large 
deep  cavity;  flesh  greenish;  moderately 
juicy,  with  a  sweet  rich  pleasant  flavor; 
quality  "very  good;"  adheres  to  the  jMt 
which  is  oval  and  thin.  Young  wood, 
slightly  downy,  greyish.  Tree,  hardy,  vig- 
orous, spreading,  very  productive. 

I  give  you  Mr.  Footers  letter  dated  Jul j 
3l8t:— 

"The  tree  (which  is  from  a  pit  of  Wll- 
mot's  Early  Orleans,  was  planted  in  the  fiill 
of  1851,)  is  now  making  its  thirteenth  an- 
nual growth,  and  by  actual  measurement  is 
twenty  feet  high,  with  a  spread  of  fifteen 
feet,  and  as  a  tree  is  a  perfect  model  of 
sjrmmetry  and  healthful  luxuriance.  It  is 
idso  perfectly  hardy,  having  never  in  this 
severe  climate  lost  an  inch  of  wood  bj  frost, 
notwithstanding  its  vigorous  growth. 

It  iA  now  laden  with  its  third  suecessire 
crop  of  fruit,  which  has  been  on  my  table 
in  perfection  for  at  least  a  full  week.  Its 
product  in  1864  was  upwards  of  three 
bushels,  all  fair  and  perfect,  whilst  Imperial 
Yellow  and  Green  Qages  in  the  same  garden 
were  badly  affected  with  rot.  I  suppose 
that  at  Newburgh  this  fr*uit  would  have 
been  fully  ripe  by  the  15th  of  July." 

AsHAEL  FooTje. 


NOTES  ON  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER. 


Pruning  the  Pear  Tree. — ^It  is  always 
easier  to  criticise  than  create— but  in  graft- 
ing in  a  branch  to  supply  any  vacancy  on 
dwarf  Pear  Trees,  I  have  foimd  side  graft- 
ing in  early  spring  Ut  prove  successful.  I 
practice  going  over  my  trees  early  in  April, 
and  when  a  branch  is  wanted  to  fill  up,  I 
cut  my  graft  from  the  tree  and  proceed  to 
insert  it  where  wanted  by  making  a  down- 
Ward  cut  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  through 
the  bark,  and  into  the  alburnum  wood,  then 


form  the  graft,  wedge-shaped  at  the  lower 
end,  with  two  buds  to  grow,  and  insert  it 
into  the  cut  in  body  of  tree ;  tie  with  baas 
matting  and  cover  with  a  little  wetstifi 
clay.  After  the  graft  has  grown  two  or 
three  inches,  the  bass  string  should  be  cut 
apart.  Laying  in  a  branch  as  directed  hy 
Du  Breuil,  is  attended  with  nearly  doubto 
the  labor,  and  I  have  not  found  it  any  more 
successful.  Every  pear  tree  grower  should 
learn  to  prune  his  own  trees — ^it  is  almost. 
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if  not  quite,  impoesible  to  hire  labor  attend- 
ed with  a  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiolo- 
gy, and  without  that  he  who  attempts 
pnming  pear  trees  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  do  more  injury  than  good. 

A  Pio  AND  A  Cow — Good  advice  where 
one  has  a  fancy  for  pigs,  but  I  confess  I  have 
DO  such  fancy,  and  so  fiir  as  a  pecuniary 
gain  my  experience  has  been  against  rather 
than  for  the  pig.  For  some  years  I  kept 
pigs,  feeding  on  weeds,  sour  miJk,  slops,  etc 
nntil  the  wme  of  sweet  apples,  then  fatten^ 
ingon  apples,  and  ripening  off  with  com, 
bat  I  found  the  money  paid  for  my  pig^ 
and  the  value  of  my  apples  and  com,  at 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel,  amounted  to 
more  than  my  pork  would  sell  for  when 
taken  to  market.  I  now  practice  a  compost 
betp  of  my  weeds  moistened  with  slops, 
wing  occasionally  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  and 
plaster  pans  (gypsum).  I  prefer  it  to  the 
pig  practice. 

The  cow  is  indispensable  to  comfort  in 
tbe  country,  and  all  here  said  is  but  a  tithe 
of  what  might  be  advanced  in  her  fiivor. 
Aside  from  daily  usefulness  there  is  addi- 
tional beauty  added  to  every  scene  by  some 
addition  of  active  life  in  the  landscape. 

WaterPlamts.— Educate— educate,  and 
80  elevate  and  cultivate  the  mind  that 
•il  of  nature's  creation  may  be  under- 
«tood  and  appreciated.  Few  of  our  water 
plants  as  yet  are  known  to  even  those 
who  claim  to  be  amateurs,  and  still  less 
to  the  mattes  of  the  people,  Nymphaa 
<^^ta,  Kelumbium  luteum,  and  Nuphar 
•dvcna  are  abcmt  all  that  are  ever 
noticed  or  even  known  by  name.  Go  on 
Hr.  Band  and  help  to  educate  us  both  in 
^  knowledge  of  the  pknts  as  well  as  the 
WJ^  and  eQ9if  way  of  growing  them,  for, 
believe  me,  nothing  will  be  grown  to  any 
«xtent  for  its  beauty  alone,  without  it  can 
^  done  at  liule  trouble  and  expense. 

WiKE  Making  ik  New  Mexico. — All 

ttd  every  information  relative  to  grape 

growing  and  wine  making   is   especially 

ninable  to  our  people  at  this  time,  and  we 

Oct.  1865. 


are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Knapp  for  this 
account. 

FsRNs,  No.  2.— I  have  heretofore  said  my 
mj  on  this  subject. 

Notes  by  T.  T.  S.— Practical  experience 
thus  related  is  always  valuable.  It  is  plain 
that  the  more  and  longer  we  cultivate,  the 
higher  and  more  artificial  our  systems,  the 
more  of  insect  life  have  we  to  contend  with. 
In  this  relation  of  the  Plum  Trees  is  it  the 
alkalies  in  the  ashes  that  give  extra  vigor 
and  health  to  the  ttt^  or— what  ?  Some 
of  our  friends  where  this  black  knot  has  pre- 
vailed so  long  and  so  extensively,  should 
give  us  an  answer. 

Okapx  Odttinos  from  History Will 

Mr.  Reid  oblige  by  telling  us  how  old  his 
Catawba  vines  are,  what  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  and  whether  the  mildew  affect- 
ed the  leaf  or  fruits,  or  both,  and  if  so,  at 
what  period  ? 

Pleasure  Grounds. — A  good  article,  and 
the  ^'  sound  advice  "  given  is  in  one  sense  cor- 
rect, but  if  the  '*  genius  *'  of  one's  immediate 
locality  is  without  travel  and  study,  better, 
before  planting  or  cutting  away  of  tree  or 
shrub,  send  a  distance  and  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man  who  has  made  the  beautify- 
ing of  nature  his  study  and  practice.  I 
have  in  mind  as  I  write  a  Landscape  Gard- 
ener, so  called,  whose  designs,  one  and  all, 
embraced  the  same  general  features.  It 
mattered  not  to  him  what  the  extent  of  the 
grounds,  or  the  style  of  the  house,  he  had 
a  mass  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  sides  of 
the  lot  and  a  lawn  in  the  centre.  Again, 
as  illustrative : — A  gentleman  employed  an 
artist  to  mix  colors  to  paint  a  cottage  house, 
giving  the  body  of  the  house  and  trinmiing, 
of  course,  different  shades.  This  was,  of 
course,  as  required,  and  so  pleasing  to  all 
that  in  less  than  six  months  nearly  every 
house,  no  matter  what  its  architectural 
character,  in  the  village  was  painted  as  near 
the  copy  as  country  painters  were  capable 
of  mixing  colors. 

The  New  Era  in  Grape  Culture. — ^Mr. 
Husmann  here  gives  ua  a  statement,  show 
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ing  that  gpr»pe  growing,  prorided  we  have 
the  right  soil,  can  be  as  tuccesafully  done 
by  the  poor  man  as  bj  the  rich.  But  there 
is  one  point  I  must  take  exception  to  In  Mr. 
Husmann's  article,  and  that  is  the  putting 
into  account  the  product,  or  moneys  receir- 
ed  from  sale  of  plants,  as  part  of  the  Tine- 
yard.  That  should  be  counted  aside,  for 
while  we  know  that  Catawba,  Concord  and 
other  roots  hare,  the  past  year,  brought 
good  prices,  such  cannot  long  continue, 
eyen  new  rarieties  that  last  year  sold  at 
$60  to  $80  per  hundred  plants,  are  offered 
at  from  $10  to  $15.  Let  us  have  tho  vine- 
yard by  itself  and  the  nursery  by  itself^ 
and  then  we  will  show  that  grape  growing, 
on  suitable  soil,  and  in  selected  locations  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  occu- 
pations. 

MoRK  Neglxctxd   Flowkss This  is 

^S^^9  Si^®  u*  i°o^  ^^te  to  cultivate  the 
naturally  beautiful  plants  of  our  own  coun- 


try, by  showing  our  attention  to  them  fitna 
time  to  time,  so  may  we  learn  to  appredate 
home  products  as  well  as  foreign  impoita- 
tions. 

Action  of  Metallic  Silts,  Ac— As 
interesting  record,  and  as  a  matter  of 
science  we  should  like  to  see  it  continued, 
but  would  suggest  that  experiments  should 
be  made  with  plants,  whose  growing  ses- 
Bons  were  nearer  akin  than  the  present 
ones  of  Strawberry  and  Cauliflower—is 
that  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Again,  we  would  like  the  experi- 
menter to  grow  at  same  time  separate 
plants,  in  pots,  in  same  position  of  exp<h 
sure,  watering  only  with  rain-water.  I 
may  be  skeptical,  but  I  do  not  consider,  b 
matters  of  horticulture  or  agriculture,  thtt 
any  one  experiment  with  one  exposure  Is  of 
much  value. 

RCUBSK. 


HYBRIDS  AND  CROSS-FERTILIZATION. 


BY   J.  K.  MSaaiCK,  JR.,  WALFOLB,  MASS. 


In  an  article  upon  Open  Air  Grape  Cul- 
ture, published  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  April,  18(>5, 1  made  the  following  re- 
marks about  Rogers*  Hybrid  grapes,  which 
I  repeat  here,  because  the  genuineness  of 
these  so-called  hybrids  has  been  called  in 
question,  both  before  and  after  my  paper 
was  published: 

*'  Mr.  Rogers  has  given  to  the  world  no 
less  than  forty  new  grapes  of  different  de- 
grees of  excellence ;  hybrids  between  sev- 
eral foreign  kinds  and  a  monstrous  and  un- 
eatable variety  of  the  Vitie  Labnuca  from 
the  Salem  woods.  Some  of  the  new  comers 
have  already  taken  their  place  in  the  small 
list  of  standard  out-door  varieties,  and 
three  or  four  of  them,  for  healthy  growth 
and  excellence  of  flavor  are  almost  unsur- 
passed. Some  writers,  indeed,  maintain 
that  they  are  not  genuine  hybrids,  but 
simply  seedlings  of  the  native  grape ;  but 
this  notion   is  wholly  untenable,    and  a 


glance  at  tho  following  considerations  will 
show  in  part  the  weight  of  the  evidoice 
that  goes  to  prove  them  to  be  true  hyMds: 

If  forty  seeds  of  the  wild  grape  be  plant- 
ed and  as  many  seedlings  obtained,  one 
half  of  these  seedlings  will  piobaMy  be 
barren ;  and  of  the  other  half  nine-tentla 
will  show  no  marked  superiori^  to  their 
parent.  If  forty  fertile  plants  should  be 
raised,  all  better  than  the  parent  vine,  it 
wonld  be  little  short  of  a  miracle.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  raised  forty-four  vines  withoxn 
getting  one  staminate  plant,  and  the  poor- 
est among  them  is  better  than  the  average 
of  fertile  seedlings  from  the  wild  grape^— 
a  result  to  be  explained  only  by  adndttiiig 
a  large  infusion  of  the  VUi$  Vkdfira  is 
their  composition. 

Hybrids  from  two  species  which  are  very 
difficult  to  cross  are  usually  very  sterile, 
but  these  are  not  only  genuine  hybrid^ 
they  are  also  very  fertile;  and  we  have  ob- 
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serred  in  some  experiments  we  are  making, 
further  to  unfold  their  character,  that  the 
seeds  from  these  hybrids,  and  especially 
from  the  number  19,  germinate  readily,  and 
with  much  more  certainty  than  the  seed 
from  the  wild  grape." 

Mr.  E.  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural, 
Reports;  Mr.  Puller,  in  his  Qrape  Cul- 
turist,  and  various  other  well  qualified  peo- 
ple, have  pronounced  these  grapes  simple 
seedlings  from  the  native. 

Whether  Mr.  Rogers'  vines  «re  hybrids 
or  not,  makes  very  little  difference  to  pur- 
chasers, provided  the  grapes  are  good  grow- 
ers, healthy  and  desirable ;  but,  as  a  scien- 
tific queation  it  is  of  the  utmost  possible 
interest.  I  cannot  admit  that  they  are  not 
hybrids  until  some  one  will  point  out  the 
flaw  in  my  argument  above  quoted. 

In  support  of  the  theory  that  they  are 
hybrids,  we  have, 

Ibt — Mr.  Rogers*  own  statement  of  his 
experiments  in  the  Horticulturist  for 
1858,  in  which  the  details  of  the  hybridiz- 
ing process  are  given,  and  which  show  that 
the  experimenter  took  all  resonable  meas- 
ures and  precautions  to  have  the  pollen  of 
the  foreign  kinds  fertilize  the  native  va- 
riety. 

2d — The  general  character  of  the  vines 
themselves,  their  peculiar  foliage  and  man- 
ner of  growth,  and  especially  the  striking 
and  distinct  shape  of  the  buds  of  some  num- 
bers, and  the  appearance  of  the  wood  be- 
tween the  joints,  which  to  many  observers, 
ignorant  of  the  names  or  pretensions  of  the 
rines,  at  once  suggest  a  foreign  grape. 

3d— -The  character  of  the  fruit. 

It  seems  to  me  it  does  not  require  a  very 
nice  taste  to  find  a  flavor  in  these  grapes 
distinct  fipom  the  native,  and  they  are 
certainly  beyond  all  comparison,  better 
than  the  average,  or  it  might  be  said,  better 
than  the  best  seedling  fruit  from  the  wild 
vine  in  the  first  generation.  I  may  add, 
that  I  have  this  day,  September  3d,  picked 
berries  of  the  number  15,  tolerably  ripe 
*nd  sweet,  t^na  a  trellis  where  the  Con- 
^Hs  were  not  quite  ripe,  and  the  Dela- 


warea  only  a  trifle  more  mature  than  the 
Oonoords. 

4th — ^The  great  difference  presented  by 
the  leaves  of  seedling  vines  which  I  have 
raised  from  number  19,  considered  by  some 
the  best  of  the  series,  goes  a  great  way,  in 
my  opinion,  towards  showing  that  the 
parent  of  these  seedlings  was  of  a  mixed 
origin. 

Some  of  the  leaves  have  all  the  marks  of 
the  pure  native,  (Labrosca)  while  others 
are  of  a  delicate  light  green,  pale  under- 
neath, without  down,  sharply  serrated,  and 
very  foreign  in  aspect. 

I  know  that  no  very  f>ound  theory  can  be 
built  upon  the  looks  of  leaves  alone  without 
fruit,  but  I  simply  say  that  the  leaves  of 
my  seedlings  present  greater  difference  of 
character  than  we  should  expect,  in  direct 
seedlings  from  a  native  vine. 

The  whole  subject  of  hybridization  and 
cross-fertilizing  presents  so  many  curious 
and  apparently  anomalous  facts,  that  I  per- 
mit myself  to  dwell  a  moment  or  two  upon 
some  of  the  most  remarkable. 

In  the  article  in  the  North  America/a^ 
above  alluded  to,  I  remarked,  "It  is  a 
curious,  but  admitted  fact,  that  there  are 
certain  plants,  as  for  instance  some  species 
of  Lobelia,  which  can  be  far  more  easily  fer- 
tilized by  the  pollen  of  another  and  distinct 
species  than  by  their  own  pollen.  Any 
one,  says  Darwin,  can  convince  himself  of 
the  efficiency  of  insect  agency,  by  examin- 
ing the  flowers  of  sterile  Rhododendrons 
which  produce  no  pollen,  for  he  will  find 
on  their  stigmas  plenty  of  pollen  from  other 
plants."  At  the  time  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs were  written,  I  had  not  read 
Darwin's  later  work,  On  the  Fertilization 
of  Orchids,  a  book  containing  detailed  ac- 
counts of  most  patient  and  elaborate  re- 
search, undertaken  to  throw  some  light 
upon  a  little  understood  class  of  plants,  and 
which  seem  to  prove,  in  the  case  of  Orchids, 
that  the  various  contrivances  by  which  the 
ovulus  are  impr^nated,  have  for  their  main 
object  the  fertilization  of  each  flower  by 
the  pollen  of  another  flower.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  the  details  of  the  researches, 
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tmt  the  learned  autbor  thinka  he  haa  proved 
that  there  are  at  leaat  twenty-four  genera 
of  Orchidi,  which  oonld  nerer  be  fertiliaed 
were  it  not  lor  tnaect  agencj. 

Now  if  Orebida  and  Rhododendrona  can 
be  shown  to  need  the  help  of  inaecta  for 
perfect  and  socceaafhl  impregnation,  this 
maj  alao  be  the  caae  in  a  leaa  degree  with 
the  genua  Yitia,  and  then  the  great  diver- 
gence of  different  aeedlinga  from  the  aame 
parent  would  not  be  ao  aurpriaing.  If  any 
one  objecta  to  thia  yiew,  the  fact  that  the 
flowers  of  a  fertile  ?ine  aeem  moat  admira- 
bly adapted  for  aelf-fertilization,  he  should 
recollect  that  no  flower  in  the  world  items 
80  well  calculated  to  fertilise  itself  aa  that 
of  an  Orchid,  and  yet  it  ia  certain  that 
Orchids  need  extraneous  help. 

A  curious  and  anomalous  caae  of  trana- 
formation  of  aex,  or  of  mistake  with  regard 
to  the  sex  of  a  vine,  has  lately  come  within 
my  obeerration,  and  is  so  exactly  the 
counterpart  of  a  case  mentioned  by  Darwin, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  preaent  both 
to  my  readers. 

Mr.  E.  W,  Bull  showed  me,  a  while  ago, 
a  barren  aeedling  grape  vine  raiaed  by  him- 
aelf,  and  permitted  to  remain  among  the 
bearing  planta,  in  accordance  with  a  notion 
borrowed  from  Chi^ytal,  riz :  that  it  is  ad- 
rantageoua  to  aUow  a  few  staminate  Tinea 
to  remun  iba  Tuieyard  of  seedlings,  as  they 
help  to  fertilize  the  others.  For  several 
years  thia  particular  vine  blossomed  in  the 
spring,  the  '^lalse  blossoms''  dropped  off, 
and  it  remained  the  leat  of  the  season  a 
useless  incumbrance.  At  last,  one  year  a 
bunch -of  blossoms  <en  this  staminate  vine 
aet  and  perfected  lour  grapes  i  A  single 
well  Authenticated  case  like  this  gives  our 
aetions  about  dioecioua  plants  a  very  rude 
shock.  Most  persons  to  whom  I  have 
mentioned  this  curious  fact,  content  them- 
aelves  with  denying  it,  but  to  do  this  is  to 
impeach  the  accuracy  of  an  experimenter 
ao  less  skillful  and  no  less  ^uick-sighted 
than  Van  Mons  hims€A£  Now  for  the  ether 
aide  of  the  matter,  hr.  Darwin,  in  his  re- 
aearcheS),  came  acresa  -ene  genua  of  Orektda 


which  wholly  baffled  all  his  attempts  to 
fertilize  it.  It  remained,  aa  he  np,  tlie 
opprobrium  of  hia  work.  He  tried  in 
varioua  waya  to  effect  impr^gnatioo  with- 
out auoceas,  and  waa  about  to  gire  np  tb« 
matter  aa  wholly  inexplicable,  wben  ito^ 
eurredtohim  thatalthoo^noinstaooeof 
the  aeparation  of  the  two  sexes  was  knovii 
in  Orchids,  yet  that  Acmpen  might  be  i 
male  plant.  A  critical  examination  of  tb« 
atigmatic  surfiMse,  of  the  utricali  from  tbe 
stigma,  and  of  tranavorae  slices  of  the  on- 
rium,  aa  compared  with  ovaria  of  otfa^ 
Orchids,  all  led  to  the  inevitable  condvioB 
that  the  Acnpera  hUaola  is  a  male  pUst 
What,  however,  ia  very  curioua  it,  that  w 
corresponding  female  form  of  this  Orchid  if 
yet  known. 

Here  then  are  two  caaea,  each  the  comt- 
terpart  of  the  other ;  one  in  which  t  stuoi- 
nate  plant  bears  (rait,  another  wbeie  a  plmt 
concerning  whoae  aex  no  doubt  bad  bets 
entertained,  provea  to  be  exactlj  the  re 
verse  of  what  it  waa  long  supposed  to  be. 
These  &cts  should  teach  ua  to  be  caatioe 
in  pronouncing  definitely  concenung  a 
doubtful  form.  i 

Having  laid  down  my  belief  (in  the  Maj 
number  of  this  journal)  that  the  perfect 
grape,  when  we  ahould  get  it,  would  pron 
to  be  an  artificial  hybrid,  it  gives  d^ 
particular  pleasure  to  quote,  in  coocladio^ 
thia  article,  the  doaing  paragraphs  ol 
Darwin's  book.  J 

'^ It  is  an  aatoniahing&ct  thatselffertl 
zation  (in  Orchids)  should  not  hare  beeai 
habitual    occurrence.      It   aiqwrcntly  ( 
monstrates  to  ua  that  there  must  be  sol 
something  ii^urious  in  the  process. 

Nature  thua  tells  us  in  the  most  efophi 
manner,  that  ahe  abhors  perpetual  4 
fertilization. 

May  we  not  infer  aa  probable,  in  acoo 
ance  with  the  belief  of  the  vast  majo 
of  the  breeders  of  our  domestic  produciil 
that  marriage  between  near  relatioB^ 
likewise  in  some  way  injurious — ^that  M 
unknown  great  good  is  derived  from  f 
union  of  individuals  which  have  beenb 
distinct  for  many  generationa  1^ 
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DISAPPOINTED  HOPES. 

BT  ^'gladiolus/' 


Messrs.  Eoitoss  :  On  a  beautiful  Sunday 
aoniing  in  this  first  of  the  autumnal 
Booths,  I  was  invited.by  a  friend  to  take  a 
Irive  out  into  the  country,  and  risit  the 
state  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  taste 
iving  in  the  town  of  Orange,  Essex  County, 
\tw  Jeney.  AEbeil  it  is  not  my  wont  to 
eTote  the  Sabbath  to  pleasure  excursions, 
r  to  secular  occupation,  yet  believing  that 
man  may  worship  his  God  in  the  temple 
future,  '*not  made  by  hands,''  and  fall- 
ig  back  upon  the  precept  of  our  blessed 
lOrd,  that  *<  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
nd  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,''  I  yielded  to 
be  temptation,  and  as  the  church  bells 
rcre  calling  the  people  of  Qod  to  the  ser- 
ice  of  the  sanctuary,  I  took  my  seat  with 
vo  other  Mends  (guests  fresh  from  the 
md  of  Dizey),  in  the  comfortable  carriage 
f  mj  friend,  and  drove  out  to  the  place  of 
rhich  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you.  A  short 
Alf  boor  carried  us  from  the  sound  of 
liQTch  bells,  and  the  heated  abodes  of  city 
le  to  the  rural  retreat  we  visited;  we 
itered  by  an  unpretending  approach,  and 
poQ  alighting  from  the  carriage  were  met 
r  a  son  of  the  proprietor  who,  with  the 
'icefal  manners  of  a  true  and  cultivated 
•oncry  gentleman,  escorted  us  to  the  man- 
m  and  welcomed  us  to  the  hospitalities 
the  house.  Finding  that  we  were  on  a 
wly  made  place  of  some  eight  years  work, 
i  were  curious  to  inspect  what  art  and 
»r,  combined  with  taste  and  liberal  ex- 
nditure,  had  achieved  in  the  way  of  land- 
Lpe  gardening  on  an  almost  level  piece  of 
>und.  The  grounds,  though  of  only  some 
enty-five  acres,  had  been  so  treated  as  to 
'e  the  idea  and  appearance  of  very  much 
sater  expanse.  Open  lawns  over  gently 
iulating  sarfhces,  and  without  a  visible 
ice  extended  from  the  rear  of  the  man- 
n  over  a  long  stretch,  and  were  bounded 
a  piece  of  natural  woodland  in  the  dis- 
v*e,  which  famished  a  very  beautiAil 
ckg;roond,  and  which  when  nature  puts 


on  her  gorgeous  fall  livery  must  be  amazing 
fine.  These  lawns  were  divided  by  belts  of 
ornamental  planting  which,  without  con- 
fusing the  scene,  gave  great  variety  and 
heightened  the  general  efiect.  There  were 
magnificent  high  hedges  of  Arbor  Yitte  ad- 
mirably clipped  and  kept,  which  screened 
off  the  garden  and  whatever  it  was  intend- 
ed to  shut  out  of  sight,  or  prevent  being  all 
taken  in  at  a  glance.  Passing  around  one 
of  these  hedges  we  entered  the  fruit  garden, 
and  our  eyes  were  regaled  with  a  sight  of 
luscious  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  in  profuse 
abundance.  Melons  of  rare  shape  and  size, 
masses  of  pears  of  many  varieties,  among 
which  the  Seckle,  queen  of  all,  was  seen  in 
highest  glory ;  native  grapes  in  abundance, 
and  representing  the  best  of  the  new  varie- 
ties. All  indicated  a  liberal  and  well- 
informed  proprietor.  These  were  shown 
by  our  host  with  evident  pride  and  consci- 
ous excellence;  but  he  led  us  at  last,  and 
with  a  premonition  of  sad  words  to  a  vinery 
where  his  pride  seemed  to  meet  with  a  sud- 
den and  terrible  reversa  "  I  take  you  in 
here  "  he  said,  "  to  show  you  a  wreck ! " 
and  a  wreck  it  surely  was  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  Picture  to  yourself,  a  fine 
structure  got  up  in  the  best  style,  curvili-  ' 
near  roof,  of  some  six  years  standing,  and 
filled  with  noble  old  vines  with  stalks  as 
thick  as  your  arm,  each  well  loaded  with 
bunches,  some  of  four  or  five  pounds  weight, 
just  ripening,  and  the  whole  suddenly  con- 
verted into  a  reeking  mass  of  rottenness. 
Mildew— mildew— mildew— covering  every 
leaf  and  every  bunch ;  the  ground  under- 
neath strewed  with  the  filthy  debris,  and 
the  whole  house  reeking  with  a  nauseating, 
stifling  atmosphere.  ^^  Well,"  we  exclaim- 
ed, '^  this  is  cruel,  perfectly  cruel  I  enough 
to  make  a  saint  swear;  'tis  the  iault  of 
your  gardener,  what  has  he  been  about— 
does  he  know  anything  of  his  business  and 
duties,  and  if  yea,  why  this  abominable 
neglect?"     Our  own  feeling  was  (being 
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■omewhat  of  the  pogaacioufl  order)  that  if 
the  vinery  was  our  property  we  would  just 
like  to  deliberately,  and  in  oold  blood, 
place  in  position  a  small.piece  of  field  artil- 
lery and  open  fire  on  the  house,  and  blaze 
away  until  wo  had  reduced  the  whole  con- 
cern into  the  smallest  possible  fragments — 
and  we  so  expressed  ouraelf.  We  anathe- 
matized the  gardener  and  heaped  inrectiTes 
on  his  devoted  head.  Then  we  began  to 
investigate  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  here 
is  the  first  of  all  the  present  rigmarole. 
We  present  the  case  for  your  consideration 
with  some  of  our  own  philosophy.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  house  in  question  was  a 
hot-house,  furnished  with  pipes  and  the 
usual  hot-water  arrangement  It  never 
had  been  known  to  &il  in  its  annual  crop 
of  fiuit:  always  considered  as  a  success; 
but  during  the  last  winter,  the  plants  had 
been  laid  down  to  rest,  raised  in  the  spring 
and  the  house  trea^d  only  as  a  cold  vinery. 
Everything  went  on  well;  a  fine  show  of 
firuit,  probably  near  a  thousand  pounds  of 
grapes ;  and  just  as  they  were  ripening  this 
calamity  overtook  the  house  and  over- 
whelmed everything  in  one  big  destruction. 
On  hearing  this  statement  we  reconsidered 
our  denunciatitxi  of  the  gardener,  and  began 
to  reason  on  the  subject,  and  look  for 
causes  beyond  a  gardener's  neglect.  The 
theory  we  elaborated  was  this : 

Ist.  The  house  had  always  previously 
been  a  hot-house;  the  plants  reared  and 
cultivated  year  after  year,  on  the  forcing 
principle,  under  fire-heat:  resulting  firom 
this  a  fixed  habit  in  the  plants  as  to  their 
growth  and  fruiting. 


2nd.  This  condition  is  suddenly  interfer- 
ed with:  the  fixed  habit  changed.  The 
spring  was  oold  and  wet.  The  ontside 
border  being  subjected  to  the  cold  rains  ud 
melting  snows,  and  the  plMits  inside  miss- 
ing  the  fire-heat  had  its  effect  upon  tbe 
roots.  The  growing  plants  inside  thus  miss- 
ing the  fire-heat  were  rendered  highly  ses- 
flitive  by  the  change  to  any  morblfie  infla- 
ence,  and  especially  to  the  oondition  of  the 
outside  border.  The  shock  was  too  violent, 
and  consequently 

3d.  The  plants  were  jost  in  the  condi- 
tion favorable  to  the  development  of  mil- 
dew which,  when  once  began  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  the  whole  concern  went  op  &t 
once  like  the  Southern  Confederacy— one 
grand  collapse. 

Well,  what  do  you  think  of  our  theorr  ? 
We  would  add,  en  passaiU^  that  a  second 
house  to  which  a  conservatory  was  attici- 
ed  shared  the  same  fate,  though  not  quite 
so  bad.  The  little  firuit  that  oould  be  foond 
to  taste  proved  poor  and  insiind.  We 
considered  the  case  an  interesting  one,  iod 
thought  that  perhaps  other  gentlemen  fa»d 
met  with  just  such  wholesale  disappaint- 
ment.  That  a  presentation  of  the  case  to 
you  and  your  readers  might  call  forth  some 
valuable  information,  and  with  this  inteut 
we  have  indicted  this  letter  descriptive  of 
our  Sunday  drive.  Hoping  that  our  host 
whom  we  have  left  nameless  may  not  look 
upon  our  report  as  impertinent  or  a  bresch 
of  hospitality,  and  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  calling  forth  some  valuable  oontributioa 
to  the  science  of  Horticulture  from  a  source 
better  informed  than  the  writer. 


STRAWBERRIES  AGAIN. 


The  increasing  intereet  manifested 
throughout  the  country  in  this  most  inter- 
esting branch  of  horticulture,  has  induced 
me  to  avail  myself,  if  agreeable  to  you,  of 
the  use  of  your  columns,  to  reply  to  the 
numerous  queries  propounded  to  me  about 
my  manner  of  cultivating  this  most  deli- 
cious fruit.    First — 


SOIL. 

The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  clay  rather  pre- 
dominating, sufficiently  atiff  to  hake^  wbes 
not  well  manured  and  cultivated.  Second— 

TIME  OF  PLA.NTINO. 

My  bed  was  planted  in  the  spring,  but  1 
usually  plant  more  in  August  and  Septem 
ber  than  any  other  season.    My  custom  t 
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to  plant  at  either  Reason  when  I  get  ready. 
If  planted  in  Atigust  or  September  a  fiur 
crop  maj  be  expected  the  following  season. 

Third— 

DISTANCE  APART. 

I  invariably  plant  in  rotw  and  never  in  hedi. 
I  hold  that  the  objections  to  planting  in 
htdtueso  great  and  so  palpable,  that  it  will 
idmit  of  no  discussion  whatever.  My  stand- 
ard rule  is  to  plant  in  rows  three  feet  apart, 
*nd  plants  two  feet  in  the  row.  I  have 
found  this  close  enough  for  every  convenience 
of  picking,  cultivation,  manuring,  Ac. 
Fourth — 

KUNNERS. 

"  What  do  you  do  with  the  runners  ?"  Is 
almost  a  universal  enquiry.  We  treat  them 
18  weeds^  unlens  wanted  for  the  increase  of 
stock.  Cut  them  off  as  &8t  as  they  appear, 
b J  any  convenient  process  your  own  judg- 
ment may  dictate ;  a  light,  sharp  steel  spade, 
or  a  scuffling-hoe,  I  have  found  the  most 
practicable  and  expeditious.    Fifth— 

MANURES. 

I  use  no  other  but  barnyard  manure,  aw»- 
Jxi^Ud  nearly  one  year,  with  an  occasional 
topdressing  of  dry  wood  ashes.  The  soil  is 
limed  before  the  bed  is  planted  at  all.  The 
object  of  oompoeting  is  to  destroy  the  seeds 
of  grass  and  weeds,  the  bane  of  strawberry 
culture.  The  value  of  composted  manures, 
in  my  estimation,  is  simply  beyond  compu- 
tation.   Let  any  one  try  it  once. 

In  first  preparing  the  ground  I  aim  to  use 
an  abundance  of  manure.    My  theory  is  that 


plants  that  are  expected  to  produce  frtHt 
must  have  something  to  feed  upon.  Sixth — 

KULCHINO. 

I  mulch  in  the  Fall  with  clean  straw,  and 
leave  it  on  through  the  Spring  for  the  fnut 
to  lie  upon  while  ripening,  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  washing  the  fruit,  only  opening 
the  mulch  immediately  about  the  crown  of 
the  plant    Seventh — 

DURATION. 

I  prefer  to  have  some  new  plantings  com- 
ing in  every  season ;  but,  by  good  manage- 
ment, I  think,  a  bed  may  be  continued  in 
one  place  about  three  years.    Eighth — 

PRODUCT. 

The  total  product  of  our  bed,  this  season, 
was  a  fraction  short  of  Jive  hutkeis  on  the 
37.50  part  of  an  acre,  making  at  the  rate  of 
185  bushels  to  the  acre.    Ninth — 

FLAVOR. 

The  "  Albany  Seedling"  combines  more 
good  qualities  in  itself  than  any  other  one 
variety  we  know  of.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  some  as  too  acid.  We  have 
not  found  it  so  when  properly  ripened. 
Even  that  acid  is  pleasant  and  very  healthy. 
Tenth— 

GENXRAL  MANAGEMENT. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  dean  culti- 
vation, principally  by  hoeing,    and    only 
plough  or  spade  but  onco  a  year — viz.,  just 
qfter  the  crop  of  fruit  is  gathered. 
Wm.  Day, 

Morristown,  N.  J. 
— New  York  Observer. 
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Back  Volumes  or  the  Horticulturist. 
—We  would  be  greatly  obliged  to  our  sub- 
Kribers,  having  back  volumes  that  they  are 
willing  to  dispose  of,  to  send  us  a  list  and 
the  cash  price.  We  are  prepared  to  pur- 
chase single  volumes,  or  whole  or  partial 


sets.  For  the  years  1854  and  1855,  we 
have  a  small  number  of  volumes.  For  1856, 
we  have  10  copies  for  sale,  price  $2,  bound 
and  post  paid.  All  other  volumes,  from 
1846  to  1863,  inclusive,  we  would  like  to 
buy. 
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2%e  BcrticttUftrtai. 


It  ifl  not  often  in  tbe  hiitoiy  of  any  pnb- 
lieadon,  tbtt  iti  proprietora  tre  in  the 
mftrlcet  bajing  up  its  back  yolumee  for 
ctsh;  Tolumes  that  have  been  read  and 
Gonsttlted  for  yean,  thumbed,  shelf  worn 
and  most  J  they  may  be ;  bat  each  thie  time 
is  the  caee.  Ab  years  roll  on,  as  the  lore  of 
Horticulture  and  Rural  Arts  increase,  so 
steadily  and  surely  increases  the  demand 
for  Horticultural  Literature,  both  of  the 
past  and  present. 

The  croakers  and  grumblers  of  past  yean 
are  especially  innted  to  send  in  their  back 
Tolumes.  Those  who  could  never  see  any 
good  thing  in  the  "  Horticulturist,"  and 
were  always  prepared  with  a  hundred  or 
more  suggestions,  how  it  could  be  made 
better,  Ac.,  will  be  sony  to  know  that 
each  and  every  Tolume  has  been,  and  is 
to-day,  a  full  representative  of  its  cost, 
and  that  each  subscriber  has  received 
his  moneys  worth  to  read  it,  to  keep  it,  or 
tosellit 


Agricultural  Books.— We  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  our  list  of  Agri* 
cultural,  Horticultural  and  Architectural 
works,  embracing  all  the  late  publications, 
with  revised  prices  for  the  fall  trade.  We 
send  these  works  by  mail,  poet  paid  to  all 
sections  of  the  country,  having  postal  com- 
munication. We  put  them  up  securely  in 
strong  wrappen,  so  as  to  carry  safely.  Our 
most  distant  readera  can  therefore  get  them 
in  as  good  order  and  for  the  same  price  as 
if  a  personal  call  were  made.  In  addition 
to  the  list  published,  we  execute  ordere  for 
the  purehase  of  all  classes  of  publications, 
and  for  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and 
Architectural  supplies. 

Dixon's  Low  Down  PhIiadelphu 
Grates  for  burning  wood  and  hard  and 
soft  coal.  The  best  and  cleanest  open  fire 
place  known.  No  house  should  be  without 
one  open  fire.  We  can  supply  all  sises  of 
these  grates  at  manufiusturer's  prices.  8am> 
pies  can  be  seen  at  this  office,  send  for  a 
circular.  Prices  range  from  thirty-five  to 
sixty  dollan,  according  to  size  and  finish. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Periodicals. — Any  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  add  to  their  list,  any  of  the  pub- 
lications on  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
can  do  so  through  us.  Specimen  copies  can 
always  be  seen  at  this  office,  or  mailed  on 
receipt  of  price. 


Woodward's  Gountrt  Homes. — ^Thiiis 
a  book  of  1C6  rather  small,  but  beautifully 
printed  pages.  It  tells  us  how  to  build 
houses  cheaply,  elegantly,  and  so  as  to  tend 
to  make  us  healthy,  hi^ipy,  and  to  live  a 
long  time!  Such  a  book  has  long  been 
needed,  and  is  well  worth  having.  It  is  not 
all  talk  and  guesswork,  but  its  statements 
are  confirmed  by  ample  illustrations,  show- 
ing the  reader  how  his  home  will  look  in- 
side and  out,  when  he  gets  it  constructed. 
With  such  a  book  as  this  at  his  command— 
and  many  othen  as  helps — a  man  is  a  fool 
— ^he  is  very  foolish,  at  least — ^to  go  on  and 
build  from  his  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
such  business,  and  will  be  very  likely  to  in- 
cur large  and  unnecessary  expenses,  and  mT 
have  the  house  he  desires  when  it  is  done. 
Most  persons  look  at  house  building  ss  they 
do  at  farming.  Every  body  kuuws  how  to 
build  a  house,  or  manage  a  fitrm.  ^'  Why, 
it  comes  by  nature,  just  as  reading  and 
writing  did  to  Mr.  Dogberry ! "  So  they 
go  on,  and  not  one  house  in  fifty,  when  it  is 
completed,  is  what  the  owner  intended  to 
have. — N",  England  FaiTMr, 


Fine  Grape  Vines — Lsst  Spring  we  re- 
ceived from  J.  F.  Deliot,  Esq.,  of  Sing  Sing, 
an  assortment  of  fine  grape  vines,  mostly  of 
the  new  varieties.  They  were  the  finest 
one  year  old  plants  that  we  ever  saw,  and 
do  credit  to  the  propagator.  A  season's 
gtowth  has  shovm  the  great  superiority  of 
good  vines  over  the  miserable  attenuated 
specimens  too  frequently  met  with. 


Horticultural  Association  or  the 
American  Institute. — The  lecture  of 
Tuesday  evening,  May  10,  was  by  Peter 
Henderson  of  Jersey  City,  on  '*The  Mar- 
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ket  Gardens  of  New- Jersey/'  in  substance 
as  follows : 

The  market  gardens  of  New-Jersey  are 
embraced  in  a  half  circle  often  miles  fh>m 
the  City  Hall,  New- York.    The  land  occu- 
pied by  them  is  about  1,000  acres,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  there  is  an  equal  area 
anywhere  else  in  the  country  so  thoroughly 
cultivated,  or  with  such  profitable  results. 
In  many  cases  the  returns  are  $1,500  per 
acre,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  the 
whole  average  is  $1,000  per  acre.     But 
this  high  degree  of  fertility  is  only  obtained 
by  the  highest  cultivation,  and  it  takes 
about  three  years  to  break  in  fiurm  lands 
and  bring  them  up  to  this  high  standard. 
The  varieties  of  vegetables  cultivated  are 
few  In  number,  and  mostly  different  from 
those  of  Long  Island,  whose  lands  embrace 
a  much  greater  extent,  but  are  not  so  highly 
cultivated.      The    vegetables   grown    are 
princtpally  cauliflowers,    cabbages,  beets, 
spinach,  onions  and  lettuce  for  a  first  crop, 
followed  by  celery,  horse-radish,  thyme, 
sage  and  other  herbs  for  a  socond  crop,  for 
to  produce  the  above  results  the  soil  must 
be  kept  at  work,  and  as  soon  as  the  Spring 
crops  are  off  in  July,  the  plow  and  harrow 
sgun  invade  mother  earth,  and  she  is  plant- 
ed with  the    Fall  crop.    The    particular 
manner  of  cropping  is  something  like  this : 
Caulifiowers,  for  instance,  are  planted  out 
two  feet   between  the  rows  and  fifteen 
inches  between  the  plants,  setting  lettuce 
between  the  rows,  which  is  fit  for  market 
before  the  caulifiowers  are  large  enough  to 
be  injured.    The  caulifiowers  in  turn  are 
marketed  the  last  of  June  or  first  week  of 
July,  when  the  ground  is  prepared  and 
planted  with  celery  in  the  following  man- 
ner:   After  the  soil  has  been  well  pulver- 
ized by  plowing  apd  harrowing,  lines  are 
struck  out  three  feet  M^art,  but  no  trenches 
ve  made  as  is  usual  in  private  gardens. 
The  plants  are  set  in  these  lines  six  inches 
^put,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  by  the 
cultivator  until  September,  when  the  plants 
are  strong  enough  to  allow  the  earth  to  be 
laid  up  against  them  by  the  plow,  and  the 
^king  is  completed  with  the  spade.    In 


private  gardens  the  plants  are  often  set  on 
a  level  surfkce  one  foot  apart  each  way,  the 
ground  kept  free  from  weeds  until  the' 
celery  so  covers  it  as  to  smother  or  keep 
them  down.  In  its  struggle  for  light,  the 
celery  stalks  shoot  up  in  a  convenient  form 
for  blanching.  This  process  is  best  per- 
formed by  lifting  the  plants  and  setting 
them  out  in  a  cool  cellar  in  sand  about  the 
middle  of  November.  They  are  packed 
pretty  close  and  the  sand  sifted  in  nearly 
to  the  tops  of  the  plants.  Grown  in  this 
way  a  plot  20x20  feet  will  give  400  plants — 
an  abundance  for  any  family  from  November 
to  May.  The  variety  best  suited  for  this 
market  is  known  as  the  French  or  Incom- 
parable Dwarf. 

Another  feature  peculiar  to  the  Jersey 
market  gardeners  is  the  forcing  and  forward- 
ing of  early  vegetables  by  hot-beds  and 
cold-frames,  immense  numbers  of  which 
are  used,  some  growers  having  upward  of 
2,000  sashes,  principally  for  the  forwarding 
of  lettuce  and  cucumbers  in  cold  frames. 
This  frame  is  very  simple,  being  two  boards 
9  to  10  inches  wide,  ftstened  to  end  boards 
six  feet  long,  on  which  3x6  feet  sash  are 
placed  to  any  desired  extent.  The  lettuce 
plants  are  set  in  them  in  March,  eight 
inches  apart,  or  50  plants  per  sash.  By 
the  middle  of  May  the  lettuce  is  fit  for  use. 
As  soon  as  a  few  heads  are  cut,  seeds  of 
cucumbers  are  sown  in  their  places.  They 
come  up  quiddy  and  take  the  place  <^the 
remaining  lettuce  as  it  is  removed.  By 
this  method  any  occupant  of  a  city  lot 
could  find  a  comer  for  a  sash  or  two,  and 
with  little  trouble,  provide  lettuce  and 
cucumbers  at  a  time  when  stale  ones  which 
have  passed  through  half  a  dozen  haada 
could  not  be  purchased  at  less  than  ^1.50 
per  dozen. 

Of  the  finiit  market  gardens  in  this  sec- 
tion there  is  nothing  to  boast.  There  is 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  acre  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries  or 
grapes  properly  cultivated  in  Hudson 
County.  Growers  have  pertinaciously  held 
on  to  the  miserable  small  varieties  of  straw- 
berriea  and  raspberries  of  twenty  years  a^| 
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which  bu  defeated  the  few  attempts  at 
g;rowing  these  fruits.  I  have  also  yet  to 
see  the  first  earnest  attempt  at  grape 
culture.  It  is  notorious  that  New-Tork  is 
most  inadequately  supplied  with  the  finer 
'  Tarieties  of  small  fruits.  Even  the  little 
that  is  seen  is  sent  from  immense  distances- 
some  of  the  best  from  Knox  of  Pittsbui^h, 
oyer  400  miles  from  New  York.  This  de- 
ficiency in  the  finer  sorts  of  small  fruits 
should  be  remedied. — Tribwu, 


Common  Itt. — Ivy  is  not  a  parasite  as 
commonly  supposed,  but  has  its  roots  in  the 
earth,  and  simply  adheres  to  the  trees  or 
other  props  by  which  it  is  elerated  into  the 
air.  If  the  thick  stems,  which  may  always 
be  observed  at  the  base,  be  cut  through,  it 
ususlly  dies  like  any  other  plant.  The  di- 
ameter of  these  stems  near  the  ground  is 
often  10  or  12  inches,  and  many  are  often 
found  standing  side  by  side.  The  age  at- 
tained by  ivy  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  by 
centuries,  for  though  often  found  trailing 
weakly  upon  the  ground,  bordering  sylvan 
walks,  and  entangled  in  hedges,  its  true 
place  is  the  time-worn  and  roofless  abbey, 
and  the  crumbling  middle-age  castle,  from 
the  romance  of  which  it  is  inseparable,  and 
with  the  history  of  which  it  descends, 
making  antiquity  picturesque,  and  affording 
at  the  same  moment  a  powerful  physical 
protection.  Some  of  the  largest  ivies  in 
England  are  probably  those  at  Brockley 
Hall,  Somersetshire,  where  they  brace  up 
the  old  trees  with  their  friendly  clamps, 
rendering  them  at  the  same  time,  as  is  the 
wont  of  ivy,  cheerful  in  winter;  and  for 
beauty  there  are  none  to  be  found  grander 
than  those  of  Kenilworth.  The  lower  walls 
of  this  famous  ruin  they  ornament  with 
green  and  shining  arabesque;  and  from  the 
tipper  ones  they  roll  out  magnificently  in 
rich  and  massive  cornices.  The  variety  in 
the  leaves  of  ivy  is  often  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  diflerence  of  kind.  But  it  is  a  variety 
connected  merely  with  different  stages  of 
growth.  While  young,  and  as  long  as  the 
stems  have  a  wall  or  tree  to  attach  them- 
selves to,  that  is  to  say,  closely,  as  if  they 


were  glued,  inch  by  inch,  the  leaves  are  an- 
gular and  three  to  five-lobed  in  innumer- 
able variety;  at  this  time  also  tbey  are 
often  beautifully  tinctured  with  red  or 
purple,  or  veined  with  white,  or  whoUj 
yellow,  especially  on  the  terminal  and  zig- 
zag branchlets  that  run  like  vegetable  cen- 
tipedes up  trees  and  over  the  surface  of 
damp  walls  and  rocks.  Mounting  upwards 
by  means  of  their  root-like  suckers,  whidi 
are  thrown  out  abundantly  from  the  sor&oe, 
the  stems  in  due  time  reach  the  top  of  thdr 
support.  They  now  elongate  but  little, 
becoming  woody,  and  forming  laige  bushy 
heads,  which  fHroduce  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
the  leaves  of  which  sre  all  ovate  or  elipti- 
cal,  but  still  possessed  of  the  characteristic 
polish,  and  with  long  petioles.  Swdi  leaves 
are  produced  only  upon  the  branches  that 
float  into  the  air,  when  the  plant  is  attached 
to  trees  or  buildingB;  or  that  form  a  kind 
of  edge  along  the  top,  when  growing  against 
an  old  wall;  and  it  is  only  upon  these, 
literally  the  very  tops  of  the  plants,  tbat 
flowen  and  fh|it  are  found.  If  the  ston 
have  suckers  upon  it,  there  are  neither.— 
Examples  are  known  of  ivy  ascending  to 
the  height  of  100  feet  before  it  becomes 
disengaged  enough  to  blossom. — Grind<m*8 
BriHsh  and  Garden  Botany. 

PxBiGRES  Wheat. — ^The  following  article 
is  extracted  from  Vol.  IX  of  Once  a  Week: 
The  results  of  Mr.  Hallet's  experiments  are 
very  wonderflil  and  very  suggestive.  We 
have  condensed  the  original  account,  m 
some  measure,  but  without  any  suppression 
of  essential  facts. 

''A  gentlemen,  (Mr.  Hallett)  whose  farm 
I  very  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing, 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Brighton, 
showed  me  and  my  fiiends  the  results  of  bis 
experiments  in  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
other  cereals,  and  explained  the  reasons  of 
his  undertaking  them. 

With  good,  strong,  plain  sense,  it  struck 
Mr.  Hallett,  what  every  stock-breeder 
knows,  that  firom  the  largest  and  best 
animals  the  best  stock  was  produced. — 
With  this  idea  in  his  head  he  felt  convinced 
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thftt  the  principal  might  be  applied  to  grain. 
As  a  stimulus  to  pursue  his  plan,  he  fortu- 
nately discovered  that  in  the  grains  of  one 
ear  of  wheat  one  grain  is  to  be  found  greatly 
to  excell  all  the  others  in  productive  power. 
Thos  by  carefully  selecting  the  seeds  from 
the  best  ear,  (for  there  is  always  one  best 
ear  amongst  the  tillers,  and  as  was  re- 
marked, one  best  grain  in  it,)  the  result  has 
been  a  growth  of  wheat  perfectly  extraor- 
dinary. Year  after  year  these  best  grains 
hare  been  put  into  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hallett^s  experiments  and  success  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  facU :  A 
gardener  in  Scotland  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  a  blossom  on  a  Sweet-William 
in  his  garden.  He  carefully  preserved  the 
seeds  from  it,  and  the  following  year  had  a 
still  better  flower,  the  seeds  fh>m  which  he 
also  preserved.  In  this  way  he  went  on, 
year  after  year,  for  fifteen  years,  when  he 
produced  flowers  nearly  as  fine  as  auricalus. 
This  was  his  ne  plus  ultra.  Whether  Mr. 
Hallett  will  improve  on  his  present  large 
ears  and  their  yield  remains  to  be  seen. — 
We  cannot  but  think  his  experiment  will 
end  where  they  now  rest. 

In  the  year  1857,  the  original  ear  was  4| 
inches  long  and  produced  47  grains.  In  the 
rear  1861,  the  finest  ear  was  8}  inches  long 
and  produced  123  grains,  and  also  80  tillers 
from  one  grain  onl  j.  Thus  by  means  of  re- 
peated selections  alone,  the  length  of  the 
ears  had  been  doubled  and  their  contents 
nearly  trebled,  and  the  tillering  power  of 
the  seed  increased  eight  fold. 

When  we  consider  that  eighty  ears  have 
sprung  drom  one  seed,  some  of  which  have 
from  16  to  18  sets  up  each  side  of  it,  this 
new  development  is  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous, and  the  product  has  been  accomplished 
in  five  years  by  selection  alone,  and  that  on 
land  which  is,  apparently,  but  little  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  wheat.  And  what  a  sight 
presented  itself  when  we  viewed  Mr.  Hal- 
lett^s  large  wheat  fields  and  his  selections  in 
his  garden!  We  shall  never  fbiget  it.  We 
have  admired  the  blue  sky,  the  calm  lake, 
the  sunny  giade,  the  budding  blossoms,  and 


the  beauteous  fiowers;  we  bave  wandered 
on  the  sides  of  purling  brooks,  and  seen  the 
foamy  sea  in  all  its  glory ;  but  never  do  we 
recollect  being  more  struck  with  admira- 
tion, and  even  wonder,  than  when  we  be- 
held the  fine  crop  of  his  cereals.  We  men- 
tion cereals,  because  we  include  his  oats 
and  barley,  both  of  which  exhibited  not 
only  an  extraordinary  growth,  but  an  en- 
ormous yield,  some  of  the  stalks  of  oats 
being  at  least  seven  feet  in  height. 

But  to  return  to  the  crop  of  wheat.  It 
waved  its  pendulous  heads  to  the  slight 
breeze  that  blew,  each  car  giving  promise 
of  great  productiveness,  and,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  over  the  waving  fields,  each 
ear  was  of  the  same  great  unusual  length. 
Nor  was  there  any  crowding  of  the  plants. 
Ample  room  had  been  given  for  each,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  tillers  were 
in  due  proportion  to  the  space  given. — 
There  was  also  a  great  saving  in  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  wheat  usually  sown,  and  the 
one  peck  per  acre,  planted  by  Mr.  Hallett, 
or  one  bushel  on  six  acres,  if  sown  in  Au- 
gust, allowing  nine  inches  every  way  for 
tillers.  All  this  is  a  great  consideration, 
as  well  as  a  great  saving  of  seed.  Indeed, 
dibbled  in  the  way  Mr.  Hallett  recom- 
mends, even  to  twelve  inches  apart,  a  half- 
peck  of  seeds  has  planted  an  acre  of  ground." 

This  principle  of  selection  has  been  em- 
ployed in  this  country,  both  in  grains  and 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  doubtless  very 
valuable  results  would  be  secured  by  pa- 
tient and  pains-taking  experiments  in  all 
departments  of  horticulture. 

Septxnnis  Psoriasis — Sidney  Smith  was 
once  looking  through  the  hot-house  of  a 
lady  who  was  proud  of  her  fiowers,  and  used, 
not  very  acurately,  a  profusion  of  botanical 
names. 

"  Madam,"  said  he  "  have  you  the  Septen^ 
nis  psoriasis  V^ 

^<  No,"  said  she,  "  I  had  it  last  winter, 
and  I  gave  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  it  came  out  beautifully  in  the  spring." 

SqOennis  psoriasis  is  the  medical  name  for 
the  seven  yean*  itch. 
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Editors  Horticulturist, 

I  HAVE  been  giving  more  or  less  of  time 
this  season  to  a  specialty,  yiz.,  the  exami- 
nation of  grape  soils,  location,  and  modes  of 
culture,  training,  &c.  I  am  not  prepared, 
as  yet,  to  say  mucb  pro  or  con ;  but  perhaps 
a  little  record  of  what  I  hare  seen  and 
heard  this  season  may  be  of  use  to  you  in 
making  up  the  pages  of  the  H  jrticultu- 
RIST  from  time  to  time. 

My  observations  at  this  time,  taken  in 
connection  with  previous  years,  convince 
me  that  while  grapes  of  some  variety  may 
be  grown  in  any  soil,  and  almost  any  local- 
ity, there  are  really  but  few  localities,  and 
a  small  territory  of  soil  suited  to  growing 
of  grapes  for  making  a  fine  wine.  I  do  not 
think  that,  as  a  whole,  the  class  of  wines 
now  made  and  sold  will  be  tolerated  ten 
years  hence,  and,  therefore,  the  grower  of 
grapes,  looking  to  their  manufacture  into 
wines  for  profiti^le  sale,  must  study  well 
the  quality  of  grape  requisite,  and  the  com- 
ponents in  soil  that  will  supply  those  re- 
quisites. My  present  impression  of  the 
value  of  soils  for  growing  wine  grapes  is 
about  as  follws : 

Ist.  Calcareous  limestone. 

2d.  Calcareous  clay. 

3d.  Limestone  day. 

4th.  CUy  loam. 

5th.  Gravelly  loam. 

6th.  Sandy  loam. 
The  first  and  second  will  grow  and  ripen 
frnit  containing  a  less  per  centage  of  acid 
than  the  third  and  fourth,  while  the  fifth 
and  sixth  are  soils  in  which  I  question  the 
practicability  of  growing  any  grape,  and 


ripening  it  to  form  a  wine  without  the  ad- 
dition of  some  foreign  matter. 

I  know  there  are  drift  formations  on  some 
of  the  islands,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  where  the  appearance  is  of  a  gravelly 
loam,  and  where  the  grape  grows  and  ap- 
parently ripens  well.  I  know,  also,  that  it 
is  believed  by  some  that  such  drift  forma- 
tions contain  within  them  materials  to  give 
all  the  requisites  to  good  wine.  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  good  wine,  and,  therefore,  you 
may  note  that  I  leave  out  these  localities 
in  my  estimate  respecting  gravelly  loams. 
I  wait  to  learn. 

So  much  for  soils.  Now  let  me  add  that 
localities  are  best,  as  I  now  view  the  mat- 
ter as  follows :  viz.,  Ist.  Those  abutting  on 
large  bodies  of  water,  or  where  the  prevail- 
ing cold  winds  of  autumn  and  spring  peas 
over  the  water,  and  within  one  mile  of  the 
vineyard. 

2d.  High  hilly  locations,  where  there  are 
adjacent  rivers  or  large  ponds  of  water,  and, 
as  before,  so  placed  that  the  cold  winds  of 
autumn  and  spring  pass  over  the  water  and 
within  half  a-mile  of  the  vineyard. 

"With  the  1st  or  2d  dass  of  soils,  and 
dther  of  the  above  locations — ^the  land  un- 
der-drained— ^profitable  results  may  confi- 
dently be  antidpated  by  the  planter  and 
grower  of  a  vineyard,  espedally  if  bone  meal 
and  gjTpsum  be  added  as  a  manure  to  the  2d 
dass. 

The  territory  abutting  on  the  shores,  and 
embraced  in  the  Islands  of  Lake  Erie,  now 
devoted  to  grape  culture,  is  probably  over 
5,000  acres.  Of  this  600  acres  lay  between 
Buffalo  and  Erie;  600  acres  betweeii  Erie, 
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Pa.,  and  Cuyahoga  Countj  in  Ohio;  1^200 
acrea  in  Cuyahoga  County ;  200  acres  in  Lo- 
raine  County;  700  acres  in  Erie  County, 
exclttsiye  of  the  Islands;  800  acres  on 
Kelly  Islandi  and  400  acres  on  South  Bass, 
Middle  Baas  Peninsula,  and  parts  of  Otta- 
wa County.  The  balance,  500  acres,  we  may 
safely  assert,  is  to  be  found  west  of  the  ter- 
ritory here  specified. 

Of  these  5,000  acres,  three-fifths  are  prob- 
ably Catawaba,  two-fifths  Isabella,  and 
the  remaining  one-fifth  made  up  of  Dela- 
ware, Concord  and  other  yarieties.  The  dis- 
tance apart  in  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
vineyards,  I  think,  will  be  found  six  by 
eight  feet ;  but  nearly  all  recent  plantings 
hare  been  eight  by  eight  and  eight  by  ten 
feet.  The  crop  this  year  will  probably  be 
on  about  3,500  acres  of  the  500U,  and  will 
average,  notwithstanding  deductions  to  be 
made  for  rot  and  mildew,  and  the  quantity 
of  acres  first  year  in  bearing,  say  not  flur 
from  two  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre. 
This  will  gire  17,500,000  lbs.  which  at  an 
average  price  of  seven  cents  per  pound  will 
be  $1,225,000  or  0350  per  acre. 

This  is  perhaps  a  low  ayerage,  as  there 
are  quite  a  large  number  of  acres  on  which 
from  flye  to  et^t  tons  per  acre  will  proba* 
biy  be  gathered;  but  I  prefer  putting  my 
eatimatea  so  that  I  can  safely  cover  all  the 
ground,  as  I  tlien  show  a  better  return  for 
capital  invested  than  perhaps  any  other  re- 
liable and  permanent  interest  will  exhibit. 

In  connection  with  this,  I  want  also  to 
tell  you  that  the  Northern  Ohio  Grape 
Growera'  Association  will  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion of  fruit,  and  meetings  for  discussion  of 
qualities,  at  Sandusky  on  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  of  October ;  and  that  you,  and  all 
other  Horticulturists,  and  especially  grape- 
prowers,  are  invited  to  attend. 

Some  other  time,  perhaps,  I  will  write 
you  my  impressions  relative  to  the  times 
and  modes  of  pruning,  manner  of  cultiva- 
ting, &c.,  Ac. ;  but  I  think  you  have  enough 
for  the  present.    Yours  truly, 

F.  R.  Elliott. 
Cleveland,  Aug.  27, 1865, 


NxwBUROH,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20th,  1865. 
Editors  Horticulturist. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  had  the  worst 
season  heretofore  known  in  this  locality  for 
"rot"  and  "mildew"  of  grape  fruit  and 
leaves.  Broad  Vineyards  of  Catawba 
rotted  so  badly  as  to  show  but  few  decent 
bunches,  and  to  destroy  three-fourths  of  the 
crop  for  any  use.  No  other  variety  suffer- 
ed such  damage,  and  some  kinds,  and  some 
soils  produce  an  average  crop. 

The  foliage  of  mobt  of  our  newest  sorts 
of  "  pot "  grapes  is  more  or  less  impaired ; 
also,  some  mildew  on  their  fruit  occasion- 
ally. 

Many  persons  took  the  bad  advice  "  to 
trench  two  to  three  feet  deep  and  enrich 
the  border  with  well  rotted  manure  before 
setting  vines,"  and  some  carried  the  idea  to 
the  extreme  of  four  or  more  feet  with 
enriching  to  the  bottom.  Vines  so  planted 
have  ever  had  mildew,  and  this  season 
worse  than  ever ;  while  some  varieties  of 
vines,  grown  in  soil  of  moderate  depth,  not 
frequently  stoned,  have  vines  in  good  con- 
dition, and  fine  crops  as  ever  before  raised 
here,  now  ripening. 

Very  deep,  rich  soil,  frequently  forked 
over  and  soaking  abundant  drainage,  en- 
sures fiulure  even  with  those  best  of  grapes 
which  require  the  richest  borders  of  any 
hardy  grapes  grown  here,  viz:  Allen's  Hy- 
brid and  Delaware. 

Adirondac,  Allen^s  Hybrid,  and  Delaware 
vines  have  generally  suffered  the  worst 
from  mildew,  because  planters  wishing  to 
"pot"  them  have  made  extra  preparation 
of  soil,  by  deepening  and  enriching—henoe 
the  wont  results. 

Delaware  Vineyards,  three  to  five  years, 
planted  in  proper  soil,  not  poUedj  have,  so 
far  done  finely,  and  the  fruit  is  nearly  ready 
for  market.  So  Concord  and  Hartford  on 
thin  open  soil,  duly  drained,  have  done  at 
well  as,  or  better  than  usual.  Isabella, 
though  generally  injured  by  mildew  on  leaf^ 
is  promising  fidr.  Rebeeca,  in  suitable  soil^ 
very  fine  crop.  Allen's  Hybrid,  properly 
planted,  now  have  a  splendid  crop.     Diana 
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never  ripens  here  except  on  limestone 
debris,  and  rots  badly  in  damp  soil.  Ore- 
Teling  is  resisting  disease  Terj  well  and 
making  good  promises. 

In  short,  bad  as  the  season  is,  the  right 
grape  in  the  right  soil,  under  right  treat- 
ment is  rewarding  its  owner  well,  while 
apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches  and  cherries 
have  failed  almost  entirely. 
Yours,  &C., 


South  Pass,  III.,  Aug.  21st,  1865. 
Editors  op  Horticulturist. 

Will  you  or  some  experienced  cultiya- 
tor  give  a  list,  say  six  varieties  (or  less,  if 
there  be  not  so  many)  valuable  to  cultivate 
for  market,  of  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
grapes.    By  doing  so  you  will  oblige 

A  Subscriber. 

Some  of  us  are  getting  <*  Qrapes  on  the 
brain"  here. 

Will  some  of  our  subscribers  who  have 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the 
above  locality,  please  send  us  a  list  of  varie* 
ties  beet  suited  to  their  climate. — Eds. 


Olnet,  III.,  Aug.  12, 1865. 
The  Geranium  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
flowers,  and  it  would  no  doubt  gratify 
many  of  your  readers  to  publish  an  article 
descriptive  of  its  varieties,  mode  of  cultiue, 
Ac,  and  if  possible  suggest  a  good  plan  of 
keeping  it  over  the  winter  without  the 
necessity  of  a  Green-house.  Grapes  are 
abundant  here,  although  all  varieties  rot  to 
some  extent,  except  the  Delaware.  I  have 
cultivated  grapes  for  ten  years,  and  of  those 
growing  on  the  side  of  my  hciuse  I  have 
never  had  any  to  rot  or  mildew.  The  iron 
scales,  gathered  from  round  a  blacksmith^s 
anvil,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting 
round  my  pear  trees.  I  have  never  yet  lost 
one  by  blight,  and  they  bear  abundantly. 
YouHs  respectfully, 

Samuel  McOlure. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — 

The  remariu  of  your  correspondent, 
"  Harvard,"  upon  my  article  in  the  August 
number  of  your  journal,  require  an  answer, 
which  I  will  try  to  give  without  any  of 
that  pleasant  ^  sarkasum,"  in  which  your 
correspondent  seems  to  copy  the  great 
A.  Ward.  In  regard  to  the  Corydiiis 
glauca,  I  admit  that  I  made  a  serious  blon- 
der,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  say  that  hilf 
the  blame  belongs  to  the  accomplished 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  flowers,  who 
marked  my  specimens  C.  Aurta,  In  re;;ard 
to  the  character  of  the  other  plants,  and  u 
to  their  being  neglected,  I  simply  affirm 
that  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  being 
"singularly  unfortunate  in  my  choice  of 
plants." 

The  Corydalis,  Arum  and  Houstonia  ut 
mentioned  in  the  transactions  of  the  Mis* 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  185$, 
as  being  "  sufficiently  curious  or  shovry  to 
merit  a  place  in  every  garden."  My  ex- 
perience in  cultivating  wild  flowers,  and 
my  good  fortune  in  seeing  them  under  cul- 
tivation, may  be  much  more  limited  thin 
that  of  '^  Harvard ;"  but  never  having  seen 
the  Draccena,  Corydalis,  Aram,  or  Sim- 
oenia  cultivated  outside  of  my  own  gardes, 
I  had  a  good  right  to  call  these,  so  frris 
my  own  observation  went,  ^*  neglected 
flowers." 

On  the  same  ground,  i.  e.,  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  article 
in  question,  viz :  that  the  Sarracenla  is  in- 
patient of  removal.  It  has  iailed  with  me 
and  with  the  only  other  cultivator  whom  I 
know  to  have  tried  it 

The  Calypso  was  mentioned  inddentilly, 
more  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  elidt  some 
information  if  possible,  than  to  class  it 
strictly  as  a  neglected  flower. 

It  is  a  mere  quibble  to  say  that  a  plant 
is  not  n^lected,  (especially  if  it  is  a  plant 
easily  obtained,)  because  one  amateur  in 
five  hundred  happens  to  have  a  specim^i  in 
his  garden. 

My  list  of  flowers  was  not  made  op 
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without  Bome  care,  and  apart  flrom  the 
mistake  about  Corydalis  glauca,  which  now 
Btandfl  corrected,  I  cannot  aee  that  I  haye 
been  careless,  or  done  anything  to  mislead 
the  readers  of  the  Horticulturist.  Like 
Jack  Bunsby,  "  What  I  says  I  stands  to." 
J.  M.  M.,  Jr. 


BOOKS,  Ac,  RECEIVED. 

Pioneers  or  France  in  the  New 
World,  by  Francis  Parknmn,  author  of 
*^  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac," 
"Prairie  and  Kooky  Mountain  Life,"  etc. — 
Boston,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

In  this  series  of  Historical  events,  of 
which  this  Tolume  is  the  first,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  distinct  and  independent  work, 
we  have  two  completed  narratives;  the 
firat  relating  to  the  Huguenots  in  Florida, 
with  a  sketch  of  Huguenot  colonization  in 
Brazil ;  the  second  to  Samuel  de  Champlain 
and  his  associates,  with  a  view  of  earlier 
French  adventure  in  America  and  the  le- 
gends of  the  Northern  Coasts.  The  care 
and  research  bestowed  on  this  volume  ranks 
it  at  once  as  a  standard  Historical  work. 
Evidently  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  ex- 
hausting every  resource  of  information,  and 
placing  the  same  in  a  truthful,  concise  and 
entertaining  form.  Mr.  Parkman  is  known 
to  our  readers  as  the  author  of  the  valuable 
irticles  on  Hybridization  and  the  Culture 
of  the  Rose. 


The  Publication  Committee  of  tho  Ento- 
mological Society  of  Philadelphia,  purpose 
to  publish,  and  issue  gratuitously,  an  occa- 
sional bulletin,  under  the  title  of  *'The 
Paactical  £NTOMOL06i8T,'Mn  which  papers 
00  the  Insects  injurious  and  beneficial  to 
Vegetation  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  Farming  interest  It  is  hoped 
that  the  information  intended  to  be  im- 
parted through  this  medium,  will  be  of  use 
to  the  Agriculturists  of  this  countr7,~-a 
class   which    comprises   the   wealth   and 


strength  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States, — ^by  leading  them  to  study  critically 
the  Entomological  fauna  which  surrounds 
them,  and  to  derive  from  their  knowledge 
thus  acquired,  the  power  to  increase  the 
production  of  their  crops  and  develop  the 
interest  which  they  represent* 


Domestic  Poultry. — ^Being  a  practical 
treatise  on  the  preferable  breeds  of  farm 
yard  poultry,  theii  history  and  leading 
characteristics,  with  complete  instructions 
for  breeding  and  fattening,  and  preparing 
for  exhibition  at  poultry  shows,  Ac,  De- 
rived from  the  author's  e;cperience  and  ob- 
servation, by  Simon  M.  Saunders.  Very 
fully  illustrated.  Orange  Judd,  New  York. 
Price  in  paper  cover  30  cts.,  bound  60  cts., 
postpaid. 


Hop  Culture. — Practical  details  from 
the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  soil, 
and  setting  and  cultivation  of  the  plants ; 
to  picking,  drying,  pressing  and  marketing 
the  crop.  Plun  directions  as  given  by  ten 
experienced  cultivators,  residing  in  the  best 
hop  growing  sections  in  the  United  States. 
Over  forty  engravings. — Orange  Judd,  New 
York.    Post  paid,  forty  cents. 


Manual  of  Flax  Culture. — Seven  prize 
essays  on  the  culture  of  the  crop  and  on 
dressing  the  fibre,  with  other  essays  and 
statements,  copious  illustrations,  and  a 
glossary,  all  by  practical  flax  growers  of 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 

Ireland  and  Germany Orange  Judd,  New 

York,  post  paid  50  cents. 


B.  K.  Bliss'  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  and  Cape  Flowering  Bulbs,  for  sale 
by  Benjamin  K.  Bliss,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Price  of  Catalogue  10  cents. 


Vices'  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Har- 
dy Flowering  Bulbs,  and  Guide  to  the 
Flower  (Hrden  for  the  Autumn  of  1865. 


J 
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The  Harticdturiri 


Sklkct  List  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots, 
imported  and  .for  sale  by  HeDderaon  & 
Fleming,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  67  Nassau 
Street,  New  York. 


Bridgeport  Nursert  Trade  List  of 
YiKES  for  Autumn,  1865  and  Spring,  1866. 
John  W.  Hinks  &  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Lake  Side  Nurskrt,  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin^— J".  C.  PlumVs  DescriptWe  Price-List 
of  select  fruit,  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 
Trees,  Vines  and  SliruUs  adapted  to  the 
North-west 


Reid^s  Nurseries. — Catalogue  for  1865 
and  '66  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  etc.,  cultivated  and  for 
sale  bj  David  D.  Buchanan,  successor  to 
the  late  Wm.  Reid,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Yikeland  Grape  Nursery,  Vineland, 
N.  J — J.  W.  Gone  Proprietor.  Price-List 
forfiaiofl865. 


Knox's  Fruit  Farm  and  Nurseries. — 
J.  Knox,  Box  155,  Pittsburgh,  Penn.  Price 
list  of  small  fruito,  Ac.  for  the  fitU  of  1865. 


1865  &  1866-»Wholbsals  Gataloous 
of  J.  M.  Jordan's  Nunerj  on  Grand  Aye., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wholesale  Price-List  for  the  Autmns 
of  1865  and  Spring  of  1866.  Btodsod, 
Graves  &  Selover,  of  the  Washington 
Street  Nurseries,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Priced  Catalogue   of  Plants,  grown 
and  for  sale  by  E.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Royce's  Price-List  of  Grape  Yinsb 
for  1865,  with  an  address  to  those  interested 
in  Grape  Cultivation.  Dr.  W.  A.  Royce, 
Newburgh,N.Y. 


Wholesale  Price-List  of  the  West 
Avenue  Nurseries  for  1865-6.  A.  C.  & 
G.  T.  Fish,  Proprietors,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


Price-List  of  Vinxs  for  fall  of  1865. 
Ohas.  H.  Zundell,  Hempstead,  Queen's 
County,  N.  Y. 


Catalogue,  No.  4  —  Genesee  Valley 
Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Frost  t  Go's 
Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Gma- 
mental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs,  fte., 
for  Autumn  of  1865. 


Rtder  ft  Go's  Annual  Catalogue  axd 
Price-List  of  Grape  Vines  for  1865, 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 


Select  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  ftc.,  cultivated 
and  for  sale  at  the  Bridgeport  Nurseir, 
Fdrfield  Co.,  Conn.,  by  J.  W.  Hinks  1  Co. 


DxscRiPTiTE  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Bo6es 
and  Exotic  Plants,  cultivated  and  (or  sale 
at  the  Commercial  Garden  and  Nursery  of 
Parsons  ft  Co.,  Flushing,  Long  Island,  i 
New  York, 


J.  F.  Dsliot,  Annual  Catalogue  and 
Prioe-List  of  Grape  Vines  for  1865-6. 
Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 


Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Hor- 
ticultural Sodety  at  its  Fourth  Annual 
Meeting,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Jannarj  3d, 
4th  and  5th,  1865. 


Twelfth  Report  of  the  Ohio  Pomolo- 
gical  Society,  embracing  the  annosl  meet- 
ing  for  1864,  held  at  Painesville  in  Decem- 
ber 1864,  and  of  the  ad  inUrim  Coinmittee 
at  Cincinnati,  Pittsbuigh,  etc,  in  1864. 


John  W.  Bailey's  Trade-list  of  Gn^ 
Vines  for  Autumn,  1865,  Plattabux^h,  N.  Y. 


^  Grape  CuUingBfirom  Hi$tarp^^^  and  aereral  other  valuable  articles,  in  type,  wiU  appear 
in  the  November  number. 


FINE  STRONG  PLANTS, 


AND  CHOICE  VARIETIES  OF 


NATIVE    GRAPE  VINES 


For  tlie  coming  season,  of 

I  OX  A,   ISRAKLLA, 
A  UIRO>  DAC, 
DEt.AWARE, 

OIAIVA,  CONCORD, 


HARTFORD  PROL.LFIC, 
ALLEiN'S  HYBRID, 

REBECCA,  CREVEL.ING, 
and  ROGER'S  [HYBRIDS, 

BY  THE 


Dozen,    Hundred    or    Thousand. 

Tbcfe  vines  have  been  grown  from  single  eyes,  and  are  now  part  under  glass  and  part  in 
P' n  air.  Special  jiains  liave  been  taken  to  insure  correclneas  in  each  variety.  It  is  thought 
e-'e  pIaT)t«  will  merit  tbe  attention  of  purchasers.     Prices  upon  application. 


Address, 


I'o/,  4( 


BRONSON,  GRAVES  &  SBLOVBR, 

WASHINGTON  ST.  NURSERIES, 

Geneva^  JVeu)  ITork. 


tsr  R  E  MOVAL     N  OTIC  E...^ 

HITCHIISIGS    &    CO., 

Flave  Removed  their  Office  and  Factory  to 

SI   Centre  Street,  IJO".  Y. 

A  FEW  DOORS    NORTH  OF  WoRTH  STREET. 

(4th  Avenue  Cars  pass  the  door.) 
Where  they  continue  the  Manufacture  of  their 


FATEKT  BOILEIS. 

AND 

Hot  Water  Apparatus, 

FOR  WARMING 

Green  houses,  Graperies, 

Forcing  Pits,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  References. 


To  Amateurs  and  the  Trade 


EXTRA.   SELECTED 

LARGE  SOUND  BULB^ 

— OP- 
HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 
....  .     ,  CROCUS,  Ac. 

Send  for  DesenpUve  priced  Calal<»jiue.  ' 

HENDERSON  So  FLEMING, 

o<'i.-2i  r>7  Nassau  St..  New  Y..! 


DUTCH   BULBOUS  ROOT 


The  mule;. siiiueil  has  jiiai  nj<.<»iv«*<l    lioui  hih  several   huuies  in   HoUauil,  his  j 
]>orlaUon»  of 

And  18  now  ready  to  .sapj)Iy  ilie  ira-le   and  oiliers,  by  case  or  barrel  only.    For  <'i' 
a{)ply,  enelosing  s»tamp, 

C.  C.  ^IBJEJL^  Commission  JVLerchant^ 

Oct^it  _  __^Z   PKA.RL   STRKET.  N  ^ 

DELAWARE    VINES 

PARSONS   &    CO. 

Offer  for  the  Auluniu  Trade 

DELA.^WA.K3iJ    GRA.PE    VIISTES. 

At  the  following  Low  Prices  : — 

No.  1.  8-^0  00  per  10)._e2')l)  00  per  1000.-12,000  00  per  10,1)00. 
No.  2.  §20  00  per  100.-^150  00  per  1000.-^1,1^00  00  per  10,000. 

These   Vines  are  grown  from  single  eyes  of  well-matured  wood.     After  many  }>».»" 
rience   in   growing  Vines  we   have  for  three  jears  past  discarded  the  Pot  Calture ,  L'»    . 
induces  a  crampfrd  condition  of  the  roots,  frt)[n  which  they  with  difficulty  recover. 

Our  Vin^s  are,  thflrofore,  irrow/i  in  broa  1  bord^rd,  where,  having  perfect  freedom,  ib-  • 
substantial  woody  roots,  full  of  rlbre  eyes. 

The  reports  ret iirned  to  u.h  of  the  lapid  an  1  luxuriant  growth  of  those  we  havo  fn'ti 
past  years,  enable  us  to  recommend  these  with  entire  confidence. 

For  Uiree   years   our  stock  has  been  exhausted  in  the  Autumn  and  subsequeut  a;| 
have  been  disappointed. 

Those  therefore  who  wish  them  should  order  early. 

lona,  Israella  and  Adirondac, 

No.  1,  $2  each  ;  818  per  doz. ;  8100  per  100.   No.  2,  81  50  each;  $12  per  doi.;  I^>  I 

lONA,  No.  3,  8-30  per  100. 

CON^CORD   VIN^ES, 

812  00  per  100 ;      880  00  per  1000  ;     $700  per  10,000. 
We  also  offer  fine  plants  of 

Crevellns,  AllenU  HybHd,  Ives*  Madeira.  DU*i»*  Hartf^Mrd  PirolM««  I«y<ft» 
Kebeoca,   Rogers^  H|r1»iids, 

and  the  other  popular  sorts,  all  at  Low  Prices. 

8TRiWBERRlE8— ifiRICULTVRlST,  83  per  100.     Also,  all  the  leading  aorta. 

ROSES— Hybrid  Perpetuals,  of  the  best  sorts,  at  820  per  100  ;  81"5  per  1000.    Tht^*  -' 
Remontants,  upon  their  own  roots,  not  budded  or  grafted.     For  Catalogue*,  Addf^" 

J^ly6m.  PARSONS  &  CO..   Fluahln^,  near  ^  ^ 
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"THE    HORTICULTURIST," 

Two  Dollars  &  Fifty  Cents  per  Annum— Twenty-first  Annual  Volume-lSiv 

A  pormrtnont,  nOuiMc,  iinrl  tlrht-du-*  v-urn.il,  j.uMi^hM  Mnuthly,  M  T^o  Doixaus  axd  Firrv  »'?>. 
Annum,  ami  *l.  v-.tiMJ  to  tin*  OuniAuu,  Vi>KYAiti.,  (Jaiii»i>  nntl  Xiukkry,  to  rnllut-*'  nutirr  (iio<.<,  l'- 
Giinlniuh/,  Uunti  Arrhi(>rlurf,nnii  Iht  Knifnllishuttnl  n,i<l  Jm/'iornHettt  uf  i'„u»try  SnittrlMtn  nud  *  •  <  U 
lInn«l.somt'Jy  Illu-tn>t<««l.    Sixcinu  n  nmnl>t  r-,  po-t-pniil,  T»n  iruts. 

Volniue  for  1865  nf.w  iva.ly,  hiVMdM.mtly  Ih.uiuI  in  .loth.  i  Oct -paid  lo  any  addrfSHt  Tnati  It-ii  *-'• 

Volunu'  lor  lsn>  bound  iiml  i-o-t-piid,  iinl  uumU'i%  lor  lSi.(3,  $1  .')<) 

Volu)iie>  lor  1S(;4  and  IHiij  l.mind  iind  i-o-t-imM,  Jind  niinil'«'T-s  tor  I8i»C,  |fi  <K». 

Ibo  t)m-'  v.).unies  c<»ntuin  IJMi  r«iy:»i  u«t.ivo  puu'«*s  of  nudine  mutter  frMni  the  best  triit«'r!i  in  lL«  • .  j- 
handsomely  illuHtnilcd,  a  valu;il«lo  N«Mif4  f«ir  «  M-ry  libimy.  Ai»uu !■>>», 

GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  WOODWARD.  37  Park  Bow,  NY 

Every  on»    who  ha^  im  acre  lot,  :i  (Jartlr-n,  n  Fruit  Fiinn,  n.  Vitifyjird,  f\  IIuunj  to  Build,  Out-l'ian: 
Erect,  a  Uom«'  to  fmb«*lli.-h  and  iK-autify,  will  nivd  tht-  H«»nriri  i-n- just 'for  ISCO. 

250  Dollars  in  Premiums  offered  to 

ARC'Hi'^rKC'r!^,  i^AJ<i:)j^CAi^^:  c^ai^dk>:i^:i?s  at^j^i^  o'i^hfk-. 

For  Publitation,  with  Author's  nonu-  ntlnchcd.    All  iK'ssijnw  -hould  Ix-  handi^  in  lvfi»re  Fin<t  of  Fe)  •...->.  ^ 

Premiums.- Fur  Itt-.st  ?ori«*x  of  I)«>ii:n3  fmbmcine  nil  variHic*  of  Out-btJiMinjr«,  lcc-Him>'-.  ^' •. 
Houses.  Ol)jcrvatori(.s,  Kiosks,    rcuiltry    Ilou'-frJ,    I)aiiy-Hons<?««,  Com-IlouscB,    Bird->wjxcs,  VToll  aii.t   - 
Ilousrs,  Aviuritv,  Gat<'j<,  Foni-<'N  Uoat-liou.-es,  Kustic  S<at>,  ice.  ;   mmll  rcr^itttivo  Vicwji  and  Tlan.-,  ^'• 
dir-crijition,  $.*)<»,  .M'u.nd  best,  t-'iO. 

1.  F'or  U'>t  rian  and  lVn<i  JH-tive  View  of  a  yaira-IIouM»t  suitable  for  n  mMUuin*dzod  family.  ni>^r  .- . 
flium  of  aViout  1(H)  Acr<f<.  ^2b\  ^«'<oTid  b.  >t,  ?1'). 

2.  For  b<st  I'lan  and  l'ii>p«'tti\r  Vi.  w  of  a  Suburbun  CottaRi-,  for  a  family  of  al«out  fix  pcRrn-,  ■  •• 
to  &  ncres  (djfrour.d,  $23;  m«oi.iI  lu'-t,  i*l''. 

3.  For  >K'>t  d«\-iirn  lor  l.Tyinjr-out,  i»l,iutin»r,  and  emK^Illshinu  a  squnrc  acre  lot,  with  public  t':vi   • 
«idf  onh',  Willi  otiiarmntiil  ;nii!md-,  •fiimltn,  fruit,  and  full  i.'Xplnnutiun>».— #10 

4.  FW  bo.-^t  thrto  designs  fur  la\ing-tntt  a  :J,  3,  and  10  am*  lot,  equaif  or  otheiwi^o,  for  SuburV.ui 
lion,  emlKdh.sbinu  th(^  FHmc  in  I'Ti>|  nitiou  to  tiro,  iind  |ilanning  the  ba!:inc<'  in  garden,  fruit,  &c.,  to  \t--\- . 
bent  ina-mc,  with  C"Xidanali<'n«.-  *lO,  ^l')  and  $2.). 

5.  For  I'Oi-t  jilan  vl  a  Fruit  Faim,  lo  to  l.')  acres  with  loiatiou  and  ilaf*et«  of  fruit,  quantities  u  a' ,  . 
the  wb<df  arrant'iHl  with  a  view  to  the  irrcatct«t  i»rofit.— $3^. 

All  PlauB  to  be  drawn  to  a  S<a]e,  and  may  Ik;  in  lead-poncil  only.  An  impartial  (Nmmittce  will  N.  i; 
to  decide. 

MesMS.  G^o.  E.  &  F'.  W.  Wood  w  a  an  reserve  the  rivrht  in  all  casos  to  engrave  and  publisb,  wit},  <  " 
name  attachi-d,  all  de^ijins  of  merit  that  may  be  offered,  without  further  compensation. 


THE  COUimiY  GENTLEMAN. 

A  flrst-clasn  Woikly  A>!:ricultur;il  paper  ;    twonty-i«cventh  semi-annual  volume  begins  January  Ist.  '."- 
quarto  pages  annually.    Two  Dollars  and  lifty  cents  per  jviiunm.    Embnuing 

An  Affricnltnral  Depart inenf,  The  Ponltrjr  Tard* 

The  Breeder  and  Qrazler,  The  Bee-keeper, 

Hortlcultnral  Department,  Fireside  Department, 

Domestic  Kconomy,  Record  of  the  TInieH, 

Dairy  Depai-tment,  ^Veekly  Produce  3Iarket»,  A.r> 

Specimen  number?,  post-paid,  Eight  cents.  Sub-KT»i»tion«  and  Advertiricm^nts*  receivtsl.  .njil  Kv.  i  i 
and  volumes  supplied.   Awdrkss  GEO.  E.  ft  F.  W.  WOODWAKDj  87  Park  Eow.  S 

THE  GAEDEl^'S  MONTHLY. 

A  reliable  standard  monthly  periodical,  8th  annual  volume,  devoteti  to  all  doj«»rtnientf5  of  Horti'mi'.-.' 
Dollars  per  annum;  ^-ith  the  Houticllturist  Four  Dollars  per  annum.    Specimen  copies,  post-pai'i,  .'''  - 

WOODWARD'S  COUNTRY  HOMES. 

A  practical  work  on  the  Desitm  and  Countructicn  of  Country  IIous^  Stables,  Out->buildings,  &*♦-,  ^  ■• 
ly  illustrate^l  with  122  designs  and  plan?,  ])rincipally  of  low-]»riced  biiildinurs,  with  an  illnstrated  chin' 
constructinn  of  Balloon  Fraiucii«  which  arc  .stronger,  and  forty  i;cr  cent.  cbeap«v,  than  the  ni    • 
tcnou  frame.    Every  man  who  contemplates  building  a  hou^e  should  have  this  Itook.     In  it  will  !*••  :  • 
and  exterior  views  Ji  couipuct  convenient  hou  ei<,  suitable  fur  farm,  «uburf  an  and  villnpe  re--i<lemt'f  •  '  • 
practical  exanvplei',  nearly  every  hou>ic  having  been  built.     nu«>e  plans  and  e^ugKObtions  will  aid  &siy  "^ 
niug  a  house  for  himself.     In  th«'^('  days  of  hiuh  prii  o<l  liuildinp,  the  article  on  Balloon  Framixo  li  ? 
than   100  times  the  jirice  of  the  bt)ok.     A  mx h'iniv  who  pn>jnni^s  to  hmflU  a  mortice,  ami   t'~nfm  ,»'»•■ 
Vhicotjfi  omtiot  f/ei  ivu'loymKit*.    rrice  $1  ^0,  post-paid,  to  any  address. 

WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  ANDHORTIOULTTJRAL  BDILDI^ 

A  practical  work  giving  full  dire(tii>n  for  I)e>ijming,  Constructing  and  Ileatinjr  ail  cliisse?  of  V;.. 
growing  plants  .uid  ripening  fruit  under  gl.is",  being  the  result  of  an  exten^x'C  professional  practire  ir.  - 
ments  of  tht-  desiiru  and  couMiniction  of  llorticu.turai  Buildings,  and  of  Culture  under  Gla^d.  I'rKx  ~ 
paid,  to  any  addrCs^s, 

PRICED   CATALOGUE 

Sent  free  to  any  address,  of  all  publications  on 

Agriciilturcj  ISecbaiiif^, 

Hortlcul(ur<^»  Rural  Econemy*  JSic. 

Architcfturr, 

Orders  executed  for  the  Purchn.-e  of  Books  on  all  subjects.  Subscriptions  miule  to  all  pap'T^  an.*.  • 
After  1st  Jan.,  l.H(i(>,  a  compUte  file  of  every  A^aicultural  Paper  in  the  Counti-y  can  \)o  fonud  in  TtAi' 
Subscriptions  received  for  them. 
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VILLAGE  AND  COUNTRY  ROAD-SIDiE. 


EvKRT  christian  dweller,  in  village  or  hi 
coontrj,  owes  a  duty  to  his  road-side; 
which,  if  he  neglect<i,  he  relapses — borticul- 
turaJly  q)ecikhig'-~into  heathenism.  This 
duty  is  to  matntain  order  and  neatness; 
and  be  is  no  more  relieved  of  this  duty  be- 
cause the  highway  is  assigned  over  to  public 
convenience,  than  he  is  relieved  of  any 
other  duty  whose  accomplishment  mast  of 
necessity  contribute  to  the  public  conve- 
ftience  and  public  education,  as  well  as  to 
bi«  own.  Because  my  front  entry  is  shared, 
Tor  all  legitimate  purposes,  with  my  friends 
and  chance  callers,  shall  I  therefore  treat  it 
with  neglect  and  aflow  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs to  accumulate  about  it,  while  I  en- 
90once  myseif  churlishly  in  my  well  swept 
<kn  ?  Tet,  every  visitor^unless  he  be  ^a 
vtgabond  fruit  stealer,  or  an  equally  vaga- 
bond bird  •killer— ^oornes  up  the  road- way, 
and  if  you  choose  toftot  him  through  a 
coarse  of  seorie,  and  old  tins,  and  tansy 
tufts,  and-brisry  heaps  of  stones  along  your 
road-side^  you  might' as  benevolently  and 
a^  prudently^  (so  far  as  the  gcowing  tastes 


of  your  children  ate  concerned),  lead  hiih 
up  to  your  front  door  between  piles  of 
gaping  clam  shells.  There  is  no  rule  of  order, 
or  of  taste,  or  of  benevolence,  that  belongs 
to  a  man*s  door-yard,  that  does  not  belong 
to  his  road-side. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  liability  outside  the 
fence  to  the  incursions  of  road-menders, 
who  are,  for  the  most  part,  barbarians ;  but 
there  is  no  more  reason  for  not  covering  or 
removing  the  odious  traces  of  these  brutes, 
than  Ibr  not  removing  the  disagreeable  tra- 
ces of  others.  An  ugly  yellow  scar  in  the 
turfy  mound  that  supports,  maybe,  your 
garden  wall,  by  due  attention,  and  a  shovel 
full,  or  two,  of  ftwh  mould,  can  be  thor- 
oughly obliterated;  but  if  submitted  to  the 
swash' of  the  raini,  it  gapes  and  throws  off 
a  great  ooze  of  yellow  mud,  which,  next 
spring  time,  tempts  the  foraging  shovel  of 
thd  road-mendenr  again,  and  in  a  few  years 
your  whole  roadnside  is  a  disorderiy  line  of 
Jaggisd  earth-pits,  with  raw  boulders  clos- 
tering  atthe  front  of  each.  A  little  timely 
care,  often  repeated,  may  at  list  win  upon 
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in  tho  yoar  IflM,  bj  Oio.  H.  ftF.  W.  WoopwAmuM  th«  Olork's  QflUe 
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the  regard  of  the  barbarian  followers  uf  the 
scraper  and  hoe,  and  they  may  grow  un- 
wittingly into  a  respect  for  your  love  of 
order.  Such  miracles  are  subject  of  record. 
A  safer  alternative,  however,  if  your  road- 
side be  no  more  extensive  than  that  of  my 
friend  Lackland,  is  to  supply  yourself,  an 
occasional  defect  in  the  road*bed  from  the 
screenings  of  the  coal,  or  the  rakings  of  the 
garden,  by  which  you  may  easily  secure  so 
even  and  compact  a  surfiuse,  as  to  escape 
the  attention  of  the  road  viewers.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  reach  be  long,  an 
arrangement  can  sometimes  be  made  with 
the  select-men  to  keep  its  whole  extent  in 
perfect  condition,  for  a  sum  which  if  it  be 
•mall,  will  be  remunerative  in  the  exemp- 
tion it  gives. 

I  say  sometimes  such  convention  may  be 
established  by  an  order-loving  individual, 
but  not  always.  Your  true  old-atyle  rep- 
resentative of  a  select-man  always  scents 
some  party  bai^in,  or  sly  scheme  in  such 
a  proposition — ^most  of  all  if  the  proposals 
run  below  current  rates.  Indeed,  if  it  were 
desirable  for  prudential  reasons  to  keep 
the  world  from  revolving  as  it  does,  I  think 
the  matter  (if  feasible)  could  be  most  safely 
entrusted  to  the  ^^selectpmen"  of  a  country 
town.  I  do  not  know  any  better  types 
of  old  fogy  ism  than  the  average  of  black-coat- 
ed select-men,  who  will  meet  ten  evenings  to 
discuss  a  nine-penny  bridge,  and  spend  six 
months  of  consideration  upon  the  opening 
of  six  rods  of  new  highway.  If  the  Pad  fie 
Railway  is  ever  completed,  (as  I  h(^  it  may 
be)  I  would  suggest  that  a  conunittee  of 
"select -men"  from  our  country  towns, 
(with  a  change  of  linen  and  the  last  week's 
paper)  be  put  through  on  the  first  car,---in 
the  hope  of  opening  their  eyes  to  at  least 
ono  current  hct  of  the  age.  I  am  some- 
times tortured  with  the  notion  that 
after  twenty  yean  of  spectacled  obser- 
vation, (I  do  not  yet  wear  spectacles)  and 
after  twenty  years  of  voting  the  "rigHar" 
ticket,  I  may  become  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  select-man.  The  thought  oppresses 
me  like  a  night-mare. 


To  return  to  road-side, — ^I  know  nothing 
which  contributes  more  to  that  air  of 
thrift,  which  should  belong  to  every  countnr 
town-ehip.  than  neat  and  orderly  road-s»ide$: 
and  when  I  say  neat  and  orderly,  I  do  not 
mean  any  finical  arrangement  of  turf,  or 
elippiBg  of  the  road  track,  but  only  socb 
judicious  combing-down  of  unsightly  rough- 
nesses, such  watchfulness  against  encum- 
brance, such  adaptation  uf  existing  shade 
trees,  or  such  planting  of  others,  as  shftll 
show  that  the  adjoining  proprietor  doc^ 
not  limit  his  charities  by  his  own  walls,  or 
his  eye  for  neatness  by  the  line  of  highwaj. 

Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  writer  w** 
in  search  of  a  country  homestead,  be  re- 
members deciding  against  certain  ^  highir 
recommended"  places,  because  the  high  raid 
to  them  led  through  a  considerable  arrav  of 
suburban  houses,  whose  occupants  roads  it 
a  religious  duty  to  throw  ail  their  ofikl  io 
the  public  street,  and  to  cumber  the  same 
locality  with  their  hoop-poles,  or  their 
wood*pileSy  or  their  shoe-parings,  it  i«  so 
hard  to  tmleam  such  a  noisome  depraritr 
of  taste !  Many  of  the  small  towns  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  (near  to  New  York) 
and  in  New  Jersey,  offer  an  extended  exhi* 
bition  of  this  sort  of  local  economy  and 
fragrant  treasures.  And  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  New  York  citizens,  by  reason 
of  the  offal  in  their  streets,  become  quite 
agreeably  wonted  to  such  disposition  of 
cast-away  bones  and  filth,  and  scent  it,ap» 
their  drives  to  their  country  homes,  with  an 
appetizing  relish.  But  in  the  name  of  all 
true  rural  delight,  I  beg  to  enter  protest, 
and  to  uiigo  every  man  who  has  his  home- 
stead under  green  trees,  to  use  what  infia- 
encemay  He  in  him  (albeit  he  is  not  whet- 
man)  to  abate  the  nuisance,  and  to  make 
our  village  and  country  road-mdes  smack  c( 
order  and  thrift  and  cleanliness.  Good  ex- 
ample will  do  very  mudi  in  way  of  reform — 
more,  in  most  instances,  than  any  seal  of 
preachment.  If  you  approadi  an  old  sdiool 
.  neighbor,  who  has  inherited  the  propensity 
to  cumber  the  highway  before  his  door  with 
all  ooncelTable  odds  and  ends,  with  aoy 
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•uggrations  for  a  change  otl  the  score  of 
oefttness  or  good  looks,  you  will  find  him, 
rery  likely,  fortified  with  his  own  "  idees  " 
on  that  subject  — "  idees,"  which,  like  the 
independent  American  citiieen  that  he  is, 
he  is  in  no  mood  to  relinquish. 

"He  can't  git  a  livin  by  looks,"  and 
writb  such  speech  shrewdly  uttered,  and  em- 
pLasized  with  a  rattling  horse- laugh,  he 
fl<x>rs  your  blandest  suggestipns.  Yet  a 
^^hoIesome  attention  to  neatness  on  your 
own  scoro,  which  shall  creep  up  to  the  edffe 
of  iiis  enclosures,  and  work  by  contrast, 
will,  in  time  operate  insensibly  upon  him.— 
Theie  is  something  after  all  **  very  catching  " 
in  good  order. 

But  most  of  all,  co-operation  of  all  the 
town's  people  disposed  to  neatness  is  to  be 
relied  upon.  Every  country  place  of  any 
fiize  should  have  its  "  village-improvement 
society,"  to  look  after  the  planting  of 
shade  trees,  the  proper  condition  of  high- 
ways, the  arrest  of  stray  caftle,  and  to  dis- 
cuss and  carry  into  execution  whatever  may 
promote  the  thrift  and  attractive  appear- 
ance of  the  place, — whether  in  the  way  of 
new  streets,  laying  down  of  side- walks,  or 
removal  of  offensive  debris  or  noxious 
weeds.  And  if  such  a  club  could  have  their 
littte  room  for  occasional  meeting,  and 
^tock  it  with  a  few  valuable  horticultural 
and  agricultural  books  and  papers,  so  much 
the  better.  An  entirely  new  air  might  be 
iriven  to  very  many  of  our  slatternly 
country'  Tillages  in  a  few  years,  by  the  en- 
ergetic operations  of  such  a  club,  and  the 
ralue  and  attractiveness  of  property  be 
correspondingly  increased. 

Most  of  the  North-eastern  states  have, 
within  a  few  years,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, outlawed  all  strolling  cattle.  This 
iii  well,  and  relieves  from  a  great  nuisance. 
But  in  not  a  fow  broad-streeted  towns  there 
has  sprung  op  in  consequence,  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds,  (formerly  kept  down  by 
gazing  cows),  which,  as  it  seems  no  in- 
dividual^  concern,  are  allowed  to  ripen 
their  seeds,  thus  multiplying  next  year's 
labor  in^the  fields^  beside  offering  a  terribly 


straggling  appearance.  In  fault  of  such  co- 
operation club  as  I  have  hinted  at,  (which 
should  order  them  cut  at  common  expense) 
every  man  should  see  to  his  own  frontage. 
If  such  nursery  beds  had  not  been  tolerated, 
we  should  long  ago,  I  think,  have  scotched 
the  Canada  thistle,  if  not  that  detestable 
weed,  the  wild  carrot. 

At  a  considerable  remove  from  towns, 
we  frequently  come  upon  some  quiet  streak 
of  country  road,  charmingly  bordered  with 
a  wild  sylvan  tangle  of  hickories,  sumacs, 
brambles,  cedabs,  and  all  festooned  perhaps 
with  the  tendrils  of  the  wild  grape^  or  the 
bittersweet*  Neither  economy  or  good 
taste  command  the  removal  of  these,  even 
when  bordering  cultivated  fields,  except 
(which  rarely  occurs)  they  harbor  bad 
weeds  to  spread  within  the  enclosure.  Nay, 
in  nine  cases  in  ten  they  furnish  a  grateful 
shelter  from  the  winds, — a  matter  too  little 
appreciated  as  yet,  eitLer  by  fruit  growers 
or  grain  growers.  And  on  the  score  of  taste, 
no  more  charming  contrast  can  be  devised 
than  that  of  such  wild  profusion  of  growth, 
with  the  neat  and  orderly  array  of  crops 
beyond.  I  can  recall  no  more  delightful 
rural  scenes  In  Englfind,  than  certain  ones 
in  Devonshire,  where,  after  strolling  along 
some  admirable  bit  of  Macadam,  with  high 
hedge  rows  on  either  side,  sprinkled  with 
primroses,  and  tasseled  vrith  nodding  ferns, 
and  wild  with  jangled  thickets  of  bramble, 
I  have,  with  a  leap,  broken  through  and 
seen  beyond, — so  near  the  road  I  could  have 
tossed  my  hat  into  the  field,~such  trim 
lines  of  emerald  wheat, — without  ever  a 
weed  or  a  crook, — as  made  the  heart  rejoice. 
The  high  hedge  rows  are  indeed  now  being 
cut  down  throughout  the  best  cultivated 
districts,  but  only  for  the  economy  of  land, 
the  surface  occupied  being  needed.  But 
while  we  have  country  roads  from  five  to 
six  rods  wide,  the  same  objection  does  not 
obtain  with  us.  Observe  again,  I  beg,  that 
I  do  not  counsel  the  planting  of  any  such 
road-side  tangles,  or  indeed  the  sparing  of 
them,  when  any  better  use  can  he  made  of  the 
land,    I  only  plead    for   their   continued 
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presence  in  pkoe  of  a  rude  huriy-burlj  of    again  meeting  the  HoRTictTLTCBisT  readen 


■talNi  and  banh  bouldera,  to  which  cob- 
dttion  many  fiirraers  reduce  them,  and  call 
it  a  jodioioas  **  slicking  up." 

I  have  run  widely  away  this  month  from 
the  little  homestead  of  my  fKend  Lackland ; 
Imt  if  I  shoold  erer  have  the  pleasure  of 


upon  these  pages,  I  may  possibly  rcrive 
their  recollections  of  him,  and  look  in  onee 
more  upon  his,  pig,  and  his  cow,  and  hb 
fruits. 

Edgewood^  Oct.,  1865. 


THE  BICINUS. 


BT   XDWARD  S.   RAND,  JR. 


This  plant,  fiuniliarly  known  as  the 
Castor  Oil  Beui,was  originally  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies ;  *  it  has,  however,,  been  grown 
in  all  tropioal  countries  from  very  early 
times,  and  has  become  naturalised  in  many 
places  on  either  continent. 

In  Spanish  countries  it  is  commonly 
called  <«  Palma  Ohristi,"  under  which  name 
it  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  our  own 
gardens.  The  application  is  evident  to  all 
who  know  the  plant,  and  are  familiar  with 
its  large  expansive  palmate  foliage. 

As  an  ornamental  plant,  either  for  mass- 
ing or  for  single  spedmens,  we  know 
nothing  its  soperior,  and  the  new  varieties 
which  the  last  few  years  have  given  usj  en- 
able us  to  effect  very  striking  combinations. 
There  has,  however,  been  much  confusion 
of  varieties,  arising  either  from  carelessness 
or  ignorance,  and  the  obfect  of  the  present 
article  is,  not  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
plant,  but  to  give  a  descriptive  list  of  va- 
rieties which  we  have  proved  true,  received 
from  different  sources,  and  which  we  can 
confidently  recommend  from  our  experience 
of  the  past  few  yeans. 

There  is  nothing  more  mortifying  to  the 
gardener  or  amateur  planting  for  ^  certain 

*Tb«r«ii  Mae  ooHfliBt  of  wiXbatUf  a«  t6  th»  native 
eonntry  of  the  pfamt;  it  wm  veil  known  to  tlie«A- 
oients,  and  waa  by  them  used  modidnally.  It  hae  been 
so  h>ng  nattmOised  in  all  itx>pical  dountriei,  that  though 
the  prolfaUlitiw  ars  ft  waa  orlginalljr  ftesn  %he  Seat 
Indlea,itoaaaotbathBaflaladwilliee>taintr.  For«a 
intereetiog  aoooont  of  the  production  of  Castor  (HI  ,in 
hii  eonntrv,  Me  new  American  O7t)lopiiedia.^(0a8tor 
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effect  than  to  have,  his  plants  turn  out  fabe 
to  name,  and  thus  his  calculations  come  to 
naught.  Where  a  mass  of  red  is  wanted  i 
mass  of  white  may  be  totally  uneffectiTf, 
and  this  mistake  has  often  o^unred  in  our 
plantings  of  Rietnus ; — in  &ct  we  never  hid 
a  whole  paper  of  seed  come  true  to  name 
Strange  to  say,  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  article  upon  this  plant  or  its  cidtiTatiiA 
in  any  domestic  or  foreign  periodical,  sate 
a  short  notice  of  a  "  Tree  Ricinos,"  in  the 
«<  Revue  HiniieoU  »  for  1861. 

The  plant,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  natWe  of 
the  Bast  Indies.  The  most  common  species, 
indeed  that  from  which  all  the  others  have 
probably  sprung,  is  Rieimua  comnmU  of 
Linnteus.  From  this  we  have  manj  species 
jind  varieties,  somewhat  confused,  but 
which,  with  ordinary  care,  (as  &r  «s  onr 
experience  goes),  invariably  produce  tb«in- 
selves  fh>m  seed.  Even  the  **  Tree  lUdmis'' 
does  not  constitute  a  different  species ;  it  it 
but  the  primitive  type  of  those  we  coiti- 
vate  as  annuals,  owing  to  the  shortnes  vf 
our  season.  If  these  were  protected  doring 
the  winter,  the  stalk  would  become  woody, 
(in  &ct  with  us  it  is  often  hard  enough  to 
turn  the  edge  of  a  knife)^  and  the  plant 
would  continue  to  grow.  This  Tree  lUcioQ.- 
grows  at  Nice,  in  Algeria,  and  even  in  the 
latitude  of  Mon^pelier,  in  France^  wfaeit  i 
protection  of  straw  wotind  around  the  tran^ 
suffices  to  preserve  it  during  theeoldfft 
wlnten.  In  c«ir  dtmate,  of  coixse,  gre^- 
house  protection  Wocdd  be  required,  anil 
while  the  plant  is  too  Ikrfpa  teamll  hooses, 
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pUnted  out  in  a  oonserratory,  it  would  be 
ID08C  effective. 

The  seeds  usually  sold  by  seedsmen  are 
of  two  kinds,  named  R.  communis  major  and 
fhinor:  the  fbnner  has  red  stalks,  midribs 
and  fruit ;  the  latter  is  glaucous  white ;  of 
the  fbnner,  R,  sanguineus  is  an  improTed 
variety ;  of  the  latter,  R,  macrocarpus  nanus^ 

The  Bidnus  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
should  always  find  a  place  where  there  is 
room.  It  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  its  fo<- 
liage  which  is  most  effective  in  the  flower 
garden  or  shrubbery ;  for  a  mass  upon  the 
lawn  there  is  nothing  better.  Even  the 
dwarf  varieties  are  of  tall  habit;  and  the 
Call  growing  species  oftei^  attain  the  height 
of  ten  feet  in  a  single  summer.  All  are  re- 
markable for  elegant  habit ;  the  tall  stalks 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  height,  of  red, 
green,  or  glaucous  white,  leaves  large,  pal- 
mate or  peltate,  with  strong  midrib  of  the 
color  of  the  stalk,  and  with  seven  deep 
lobes,  deeply  serrate,  and  often  covered 
with  a  rich  bloom  of  flowers  in  purple  dus- 
ters, the  barren  at  the  bottom  of  the  spike 
greenish  white  or  canary  ydlow,  the  fertile 
at  the  top  generally  reddish,  and  the  large 
spikes  of  prickly  capsules,  all  combine  to 
render  the  plant  singularly  effective  for 
decorative  purposes. 

The  flowers  are  curious  but  not  showy ; 
they  are  very  transient  and  often  fall  un- 
noticed; they  vary  much,  however,  in  size 
and  beauty  in  the  different  varieties. 

The  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  which, 
in  favorable  seasons,  ripens  freely. 

This  may  be  sown  in  the  open  border, 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  about  the ' 
middle  of  Ma^',  or  as  much  sooner  as  the 
the  ground  becomes  warm ;  if  sown  early 
the  beans  decay.  As  the  plants  are  very 
large  and  do  not  bear  transplanting  well,  a 
distance  of  at  least  two  or  three  feet  should 
be  left  between  them.  In  favorable  sea- 
sons, the  seeds  vegetate  in  a  few  days, 
coming  up  with  large  seed  leaves.  From 
this  time  forward  they  grow  with  great 
rapidity,  and  by  the  first  of  August,  are 
often  six  feet  high  and  in  fuU  fruit. 

Seed  planted  in  tho  open  border,  how- 


ever, will  seldom  perfect  fruit,  except  in. a 
most  favorable  season  or  a  particularly 
warm  locality,  in  our  New  England  climate; 
we  therefore,  to  obtain  seed,  aa  well  as  to 
gain  a  month  in  the  display  of  foliage,  must 
antidpate  a  little  the  opening  of  spring;  to 
do  this  we  sow  the  seeds  in  a  hot  bed. 

Our  method,  which  has  proved  most  suc- 
cessful, is  as  follows: 

From  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  April,  pre- 
pare a  hot- bed  of  medium  force ;  as  soon  aa 
the  heat  is  up  put  on  a  foot  of  tan ;  plant 
the  seeds  in  a  rather  rich  compost  in  small 
pots,  one  in  a  pot,  rejecting  all  seeds  that 
are  soft  or  dull  colored,  and  being  careful 
tu  mark  the  variety,  on  a  label  thrust  firmly 
into  the  pot ;  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the 
rim  in  the  tan,  and  sift  about  half  an  inch 
of  fine  tan  over  the  whole;  give  a  copious 
watering;  draw  on  the  glass,  and  cover  all 
with  a  mat  or  a  board  shutter.  The  seeds 
will  be  up  in  from  thirty-six  to  forty-CAght 
hours. 

Remove  the^mat  or  shutter,  and  by  giv- 
ing air  and  light  gradually,  harden  off  the 
plants,  opening  the  frame  on  sunny,  days, 
but  being  careful  to  prevent  any  chill. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  frame  too  deep,  as  the  plants  would  be- 
come drawn  and  weak.  If  plenty  of  water 
is  given  the  growth  is  very  rapid,  the  roots 
soon  fill  the  pots  and  the  plants  require 
shifting.  This  may  be  necessary  several 
times  before  the  weather  is  mild  enough  to 
plant  them  out.  About  the  middle  of  May 
will  be  the  earliest  time  they  should  be  set 
out,  and  the  first  of  June  is  often  better; 
never  till  the  weather  is  settled.  The  richer 
the  soil  the  better,  as  thus  the  growth  and 
production  of  foliage,  which  we  wish  to  en- 
courage, is  more  luxuriant.  In  dry  weather 
water  should  be  freely  given.  We  have 
noticed,  however,  that  a  dose  clayey  soil  is 
not  as  favorable  to  healthy  growth  as  a  rich 
light  mould. 

The  plants  may  be  raised  in  a  green- 
house, but  are  usually  drawn  and  spindling. 

A  word  regarding  saving  seed.  When 
the  capsule  begins  to  ripen  the  thorny  cov- 
ering peels  off  from  the  hard  homy  shell; 
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the  capBQle,  before  erect,  inclines  downward, 
Bplits  into  three  (or  in  few  cases  two) 
divisions,  held  together  kt  top  and  base, 
and  finally  each  division  springs  open  with 
great  force,  throwing  the  bean  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  ripening  of  the 
seed  should  be  watched,  and  the  capsule 
gathered  while  still  clinging  to  the  stem. 

The  seeds  of  ail  the  aperies  are  very 
beautifully  marbled ;  it  i^  from  these  the  oil 
is  obtained.  They  retain  their  vitality 
about  two  years,  though  we  have  bad  seed 
vegetate  when  live  yeant  old. 

The  plant  is  killed  by  the  first  frost,  be- 
coming black  and  unsightly. 

The  following  species,  or  rather  varieties 
are  distinct : 

R.  communis^  var  major. — This  is  probably 
the  parent  of  many  of  the  finer  varieties. 
It  is  a  tall  grower,  with  red  stalk  and  large 
spikes  of  reddish  brown  seeds,  very  orna- 
mental, but  inferior  to  its  varieties. 

R.  communis,  var  minor. — Of  dwarf  hab- 
it, glaucous  green,  and  very  pretty,  but  as 
the  last,  inferior  to  its  varieties. 

R,  nangmnms Plant    of    tall    habit, 

stalk  and  petioles  dark  glossy  red ;  seed- 
spike  very  large,  often  a  foot  long,  red  and 
yellow ;  barren  fiowers  white,  fertile  red ; 
leaves  dark  green,  with  glossy  red  midribs, 
often  two  fuet  across ;  seeds  very  dark, 
marbled. 

R,  BorbofiienstB  arboreus, — A  tall  p}ant  of 
stout  stocky  habit ;  stalk  covered  with 
glaucous  bloom,  producing  shoots  freely 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  giving  the 
plant  a  shrubby  appearance ;  foliage  glau- 
cous green,  with  pink  midribs,  deeply  sub- 
seiTate ;  leaves  very  large,  often  more  than 
two  feet  across.  The  young  foliage  has  a 
beautiful  coppery  lustre ;  male  flowers  very 
plenty,  greenish ;  female  fewer,  green  and 
red. 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  species ;  it  is 
late  in  coming  into  flower,  and  with  us  does 
not  ripen  seed. 

R.  namis  macrocarpiis. — A  smaller  varie- 
ty than  any  of  the  preceding ;  leaves  small, 
seldom  exceeding  ten  inches  in  diameter; 
stalk  and  petioles  glaucous ;  plant  brandl- 


ing; flowers  greenish.  A  full  bloomer, 
very  conspicuous  from  its  large  spikes  of 
dark  green  seed  vessels.    Seedd  very  small. 

R,  spectabilis.—Or  very  tall  habit  Stalk 
green,  with  heavy  glaucous  bloom,  seldom 
branched,  crowned  by  an  immense  spike  of 
seed  vessels.  Barren  flowers  yellow ;  fer- 
tile reddish;  seed  capsules  very  prickly; 
leaves  more  than  two  feet  across,  roughly 
serrate,  with  large  green  midribs.  A  fine 
variety. 

R,  macrocarpuB Somewhat  resembling 

the  last  in  appearance  and  foliage.  Stem 
covered  with  purplish  glaucous  bloom: 
plant  much  branched  and  bearing  many 
seed  spikes ;  barren  flowers  canary  yellow; 
fertile  reddish. 

We  have  a  variety  of  the  preceding  which 
differs  in  being  less  glaucous,  of  dwarfer 
habit,  and  in  the  capsule  never  bursting, 
and  the  divisions  of  the  capsule  being  so 
soft  as  to  be  easily  rubbed  off  from  the 
seed,  and  never  homy  as  in  other  species. 

R,  leucocarpus. — A  smaller  plant  than 
any  of  the  preceding.  Leaves  green,  with 
yellowish  red  midrib,  hardly  ten  inches 
across;  plant  much  branched,  every  part 
covered  with  light  blueish  bloom,  which, 
rubbed  ofl^,  shows  a  red  stalk,  ^.  Flowers 
canary  yellow  and  red.  Seed  spikes  plenti- 
liilly  produced,  but  very  short,  with  lew 
small  capsules. 

R.  Ttmiciensis, — A  tall  growing,  branching 
variety.  Stalk  and  petioles  red;  leaves 
light  green,  with  yellowish  midribs  barely 
a  foot  across.  Seed  spikes  freely  produced, 
small,  without  bloom ;  very  prickly.  Seed 
small,  dark ;  a  showy  variety. 

I?,  new  species  from  PhUlipines, — ^Under 
the  above  title  we  received  a  very  distinct 
plant.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  R. 
sanguineus,  but  of  a  greenish  cast ;  leaves 
often  light  green,  with  no  bloom;  stalk 
reddish  green;  young  foliage  glistening  of 
metalic  lustre;  flowers  reddish  green;  a 
tall  grower ;  stalk  seldom  branched. 

There  are  other  species  we  have  not  yet 
sufficiently  proved,  on  which  we  hope  to 
re|K)rt  in  due  time. 

Glen  Ridge^  Oct^  1865. 
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BT  J.  M.  MBRRICK,  JR.,  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


I  DO  not  know  what  exclosive  right 
angling  has  to  be  called  the  contemplative 
man's  recreation. 

Isaac  Walton,  to  be  sure,  calls  it  so — and 
so  it  is;  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  garden- 
ing, the  pursuit  of  which  tends  certainly 
to  reflection  and  contemplation.  The  skil- 
ful gardener,  whose  heart  is  in  his  work, 
can  hardly  fail  to  become  a  thoughtful  and 
^elf-contained  man.  If  an  undevout  astron- 
omer be  mad,  an  undevout  gardener  cer- 
tainly is,  for  he  is  familiar  with  mysteries 
no  less  wonderful  than  those  of  the  star- 
gazer.  As  Dr.  Johnson  saw  in  Thrale's 
wash-tubs,  the  potentialities  of  growing 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  so  the 
true  gardener  sees  in  his  vines  and  straw- 
berries, in  his  pear  trees  and  melons,  the 
potentialities  of  satisfaction  beyond  the 
dreims  of  those  who  are  not  yet  initiated 
into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Geres  and  Po- 
mona. Of  satisfaction,  be  it  marked,  not 
wholly  of  the  gross  and  sensual  comfort  of 
devouring  the  choice  fruit  he  tends,  but  of 
the  higher  and  more  complete  pleasure  of 
thinking  that  by  his  skill  were  these  mira- 
acles  helped  to  perfection. 

I  find  the  pleasure  of  raising  fruit,  tend- 
ing and  trimming  vines,  watering  in  dry 
times,  and  sheltering  from  the  sun  in  hot, 
equal  or  more  than  equal  to  the  pleasure  of 
eating  the  fruit  when  ripe.. 

For,  a  bunch  of  grapes  is  enten  and  gone, 
it  was  and  is  not ;  but  there  is  left  the 
vine,  which  you  may  train  and  trim  to  suit 
your  caprice,  and  over  which  you  may 
study  and  ponder  and  addle  your  brain  as 
often  as  a  new  and  complete  manual  is  pub- 
lished. 

And  herein,  i,  e.,  in  training  and  trim- 
ming, consists,  I  suppose,  a  great  part  of 
the  fascination  that  attends  the  whole 
matter  of  horticulture.  A  vine  is  unlike 
anytiiing  else.  A  pear  tree  or  an  apple  tree 


mtut  be  grown  in  a  stiif  upright  form ;  or, 
if  we  do  train  it  on  a  wall,  it  looks  un- 
sightly and  unnatural.  But  a  >'ine,  on  the 
other  hand,  bends  under  your  fingers.  It 
may  go  this  way  this  year,  and  that  way 
next;  now  horissontal,  and  now  upright; 
now  a  single  stick  with  bunches  on  spurs, 
and  now  an  elaborate  system  of  cordons  and 
triple  shoots.  In  short,  it  is  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  and  the  fertile  brains 
Qf  experimenters  are  racked  to  find  a  way 
in  which  it  will  wd  grow,  fiourish  and 
bear  fruit. 

A  man  gets  very  intimate  with  vines  and 
trees  and  plants.  He  has  had  a  hand  in 
shaping  and  adjusting  their  growth,  supply- 
ing their  wants,  and  fighting  their  enemies, 
and  in  the  end  they  have  become,  as  it 
were,  his  children.  If  some  Boeotian  heel 
comes  down  upon  a  favorable  strawberry, 
the  last  perhaps  of  a  dozen  of  its  class,  he 
feels  as  keen  a  pang  as  if  his  most  tender 
com  were  crunched ;  and  to/lose  one  of  the 
arms  of  his  pet  lona,  is  next  to  losing  an 
arm  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Since  April,  I  have  had  little  to  do  but 
to  potter  about  in  the  garden  and  watch 
my  plants.  In  doing  this,  I  have  realised 
the  truth  of  Thoreau's  saying,  that  "  the 
simplest  occupation,  any  unquestioned  coun- 
try mode  of  life  which  detains  us  in  the 
open  air,  is  alluring.  The  man  who  picks 
peas  steadily  for  a  living  is  more  respecta- 
ble ;  he  is  even  envied  by  his  shop-worn 
neighbors.  We  are  as  happy  as  the  birds 
when  our  Good  Genius  permits  us  to  pursue 
out-door  work  without  a  sense  of  dissipa- 
tion." 

I  have  found  Thoreau  is  right,  and  I  have 
felt  unmixed  delight  in  watching  my 
Agriculturist  strawberries  put  out  leaf  after 
leaf,  until  they  made  stools  as  big  as  a  half 
bushel ;  or  in  observing  day  by  day  how 
the  little    Delaware   gi'apes,  waxed   and 
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throve,  reached  their  full  sise,  became 
tFanslacent,  and  then  began  to  condense 
the  hot  September  sunshine,  and  acquire 
the  color  and  flavor  that  makes  them  with- 
out a  rival  in  our  long  list  of  Autumn  fruits. 
I  have,  I  suppose,  spent  hours  in  watching 
with  silent  wonder,  my  Rogen'  15  vines. 
They  climb  to  the  top  of  the  trellis  in 
June,  and  then  wherever  cut  or  pinched  they 
throw  out  duplicate  or  triplicate  spurs, 
that  would  gladden  the  heart  of  a  Thomery 
man.  Meantime  the  bottom  bhoot  thickens 
up,  and  a  vine  two  years  old  looks  like  a 
five  year  old  vine  of  any  other  kind.  Much 
time  too  have  I  spent  on  my  knees  and  in 
other  painful  positions,  watering,  weeding, 
and  digging  around  about  twenty  kinds  of 
new  strawberries.  I  bought  them,  partly 
because  I  am  fond  of  novelties,  and  partly 
because  I  was  assured  that  every  one  of 
these  varieties  was  better  than  any  known 
kind.  In  some  of  them  I  have  had  much 
ado  to  keep  the  breath  of  life,  and  some 
have  perished  miserably  in  spite  of  my 
pains.  I  may  perhaps  give  my  paper  a  moTo 
practical  turn  if  I  note  down  the  character- 
istics of  some  of  the  new  varieties,  so  far 
as  they  are  shown  by  their  leaves  and  man- 
ner of  growth. 

The  Lucida  Per/ecta^  I  hold  to  have  the 
most  beautiful  leaf  of  any  strawberry  I 
know,  firm,  glossy  and  strong.  The  whole 
plant  is  a  model  of  beauty. 

Madame  Cologne  has  a  fine  habit  of 
growth,  dark  green,  but  not  glossy  leaves ; 
grows  readily,  and  makes  a  moderate  num- 
ber of  runners. 

The  Exposition  d  CkaUms  and  Hyatt's 
QuiTiqne/olia  are  poor,  leeble  growers,  seem- 
ing to  be  sickly  and  in  an  uncongenial 
home,  whatever  you  may  do  for  them. 

The  Haquin,  a  strawberry  which  Mr. 
Knox  says  is  no^new;  is  distinguishable 
among  many  kinds  by  the  peculiar  green  of 
its  leaves;  something  like  a  faded  window 
blind.  New  or  old,  it  is  a  good  strong 
plant. 

The  Ofh  and  Lucas  are  good  growers  and 


make  fine  pUnts,  with  nothing  peculisr 
about  them,  except  that  the  foliage  of  the 
former  is  very  dark. 

la  Nsgresss  is  a  poor  grower  at  first, 
making  a  strong  contrast  with  the  Frog- 
morf,  which  stands  next  to  my  Agriculturist, 
and  though  of  a  wholly  different  type,  fe 
quite  a  match  for  them  in  size  and  health. 
I  have  seedlings  of  my  own  coming  on, 
which  may  beat  all  kinds  yet  known.  I  am 
already  casting  about  in  my  mind,  for  a 
name  for  my  best  plant,  when  I  shall  find 
which  that  is. 

Speaking  of  strawberries,  I  should  like 
to  know  why  the  critics  are  so  cruel,  roor- 
dacious  and  truculent  towards  the  graceful 
little  story,  «  Needle  and  Garden,"  that 
has  just  come  to  a  close  in  the  October  At- 
lantic. The  story  Is  charming  of  itself,  and  «> 
pleasantly  told,  that  it  carries  with  it  an 
air  of  likelihood,  and  we  say  of  it,  »  nm 
e  veto  e  benetrovaio.  Perhaps  after  all,  it  is  a 
true  story,  (like  Robinson  Ousoe)  but 
needs  horticultural  readers  to  appreciate  it. 
At  all  events,  it  charms  and  interests  the 
lucky  reader  who  takes  the  Omntfy  GeKtU- 
man,  and  has  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling  in 
his  garden,  and  is  worth  more  to  me  than 
an  acre  of  Gail  Hamilton's  platitudes.  But 
then  we  must  have  patience  with  the  crit- 
ics. They  probably,  like  many  of  the 
strawberry  girl's  customers,  do  not  know 
whether  the  berries  grow  on  a  vine,  or  on 
a  tree.  Much  less  could  they  tell  a  Jenny 
Lind  from  a  Wilson,  twenty  feet  off.  The 
whole  story  is  a  practical  sermon,  with  the 
same  text  that  some  have  which  have  been 
preached  in  the  columns  of  this  journal^  viz: 
f  he  practicability  of  woman's  extending  her 
sphere  of  labor.  Whether  founded  on  fact 
or  not,  (and  the  Philadelphia  readers  of  the 
Horticulturist  might  find  out  and  tell 
us)  it  points  out  one  of  many  occupations 
to  which  women  can  turn  their  hand,  and 
relieve  themselves  from  the  drudgery  of 
the  needle. 

Hoeing  strawberries  is  healthier  work 
than  bending  over  a  sewing  machine.  We 
trust  that  those  chapters  will  not  be  the 
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Strawberry  Girrs  last  oontrcbntions  to  the 
AtUntie. 

^^  De  gttatibus  nan  opu»  ut  fmtibuaJ^  I 
have  never  realized  the  full  meaning  of  this- 
old  proverb,  until  this  year,  in  listening  to 
the  comments  made  by  various  people  on 
different  kinds  of  grapes.  Some  ara  ready 
to  dobattle  for  the  toughest  and  nastiest 
wild  grape,  afQrming,  because  they  are  used 
to  nothing  better,  that  it  is  "  good."  Others 
pin  their  faith  on  the  Concord ;  a  more  re- 
fined taste  seeks  the  Diana,  if  ripe,  and 
others  hesitate  between  that  and  the  Dela- 
ware. Very  few,  however,  who  can  get 
Dianas  and  Delawares  enough,  go  back  to 
their*  old  favorites. 

A  skillful  grower  of  vines,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  kinds,  writes  to 
me  this  week,  that  he  has  some  perfectly 
ripe  and  well  grown  Ooncords,  and  that  he 
thinks  they  are  "horrible." 

I  cannot  speak  so  harshly  of  so  faithful 
a  friend  as  the  Concord,  but  I  am  willing 
to  admit,  that  as  a  grape  for  the  table,  it  is 
aa  madi  below  the  Delaware,  or  the  fully 
ripe  Diana,  as  it  is  above  Jfche  wild  kinds 
from  which  it  spttmg.  As  a  grape  for  wine, 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Concord 
goes  out  of  fiuhion,  either  in  Massachusetts 
or  the  West  I  have  this  yisar  had  the 
satiafaotion  of  tasting  Concord  wine,  one, 
two  and  three  years  old,  made  by  the  skill- 
fal  hands  of  the  originator  of  the  vine,  and 
it  was  of  most  surpassing  excellence^ 

I  should  think  it  needless  to  extol  the 
Concord  as  a  wine  grape,  if  there  were  not 
some  people  who  condemn  it  ta  toto,  I  my- 
self admit,  that  it  has  a  dangerous  rival  in 
the  garden,  in  Rogers'  4  and  19. 

I  have  been  coaxing  along  one  Adirondao 
this  year.  In  a  soil  where  the  Delawares, 
with  half  the  attention,  grow  like  weeds,  it 
stoodstill  about  two  months ;  then  it  took  a 
start  and  grew  well,  and  at  last  it  mildewed 
as  bad  as  any'£nglidi  gooseberry..  So  did 
an  Israella  standing  by  its  side ;  but  iny 
lonfls,  though  small  vines,  resisted  the  mil- 
dew  heroically.  Neither  they,  nor,  strange 
to  say,  my  Allen's  Hybrids,  show  a  single 


speck.  .  Both  kept  their  leaves  bright  green 
till  frost,  and  ripened  their  wood  to  the 
very  tip.  All  through  August  I,  fought 
mildew  with  sulphur  and  a  tin  dredging 
bqx,  wishing  I  had  a  bellows  to  blow  it 
on  to  the  vines.  But  it,  (the  mildew,  not 
the  bellows  or  the  sulphur )stopped  of  itself 
about  the  first  of  September,  and  though 
at  one  time  it  threatened  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage,  did  very  little,  at  least,  in  my 
neighborhood. 

Since  my  article  in  the  October  number 
of  this  journal  was  written,  I  hure  had  the 
satisfaction  of  testing  and  examining  cri]ti- 
cally  twelve  numbers  of  Rogers'  hybrid 
grapes  from  the  original  vines. 

This  examination  was  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  me,  as  it  removed  the  last  shade 
of  doubt  I  might  possibly  have  felt  as  to 
these  grapes  being  genuine  hybrids.  I  pro- 
cured the  grapes  for  the  purpose  .of  getting 
the  seeds,  and  was  astonished  to  notice  the 
wonderful  difference  in  the  seeds  of  the 
various  nuDDibers;  some  .being  round  and 
plump,  others  long,  and  thin,  and  much  like 
the  seeds  of  foreign  kinds. 

In  general,  I  suppose  the  excellence  of 
the  grape  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  smallness 
of  its  seeds.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
seeds  of  a  wild  grape  (Labmsca)  vrith  the 
delicate  little  seeds  of  an  lona.  The  diffbr- 
ence  will  bo  very  striking. 

Good  things  are  multipljring  so  fast  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  our  gardens 
year  by  year,  or  else  to  be  continually  pulling 
up  second  rate  plants  and  throwing  them 
into  the  road. 

This  iMings  me  back  to  where  I  started, 
— ^the  garden — and  as  parting  advice,  I  say, 
keep  your  long-handled  spade  and  your 
hoe  sharp,  and  keep  them  agoing  all  sum- 
mer long,  bearing  in  mind  the  words  of 
Svelyn,  as  quoted  by  Thoreau:  *>  There  is, 
in  truth,  no  compost  or  Icetation  whatso* 
ever,  comparable  to  this  ccmtinnal motion^ 
lepastination,  and  taming  of  the  mould 
with  the  spade.  The  earth,  especially  if 
fresh,  has  a  certain  magnetism  in  it,  by 
which  it  attracts  the  salt,  power,  or  virtaet 
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(call  it  either)  which  gives  it  life,  ud  is 
the  logic  of  all  the  labor  and  stir  we  Iceep 
about  it,  to  sustain  us ;  ail  dungings  and 
sordid  temperings  being  but  the  ricars  sue- 
cedaneouM  to  this  improyeinent." 


**ETen  if  the  earth  does  not  sttnrt 
Tital  spirits  '^  from  the  air,  as  Sir  Keneirn 
Digby  thinks  H  does,  the  spader  certainlt 
wilK 
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In  the  notes  in  the  August  Number  by 
Reuben,  he  makes  the  following  comments 
upon  my  article  on  the  color  and  hardiness 
of  plants  : 

He  says — "  A  well-prepared  article,  and 
eyidently  from  careful  study,  but  yet  does 
not  convince  me  that  it  is  sound.  I 
would  know  how  long  these  experiments 
have  been  tested:  the  soil  and  condition 
of  it,  whether  dry  and  under<lrained, 
Ac  Ac."  "  I  however,  cannot  think  that 
the  color  of  the  petal  of  a  flower  or  the  pel- 
licle of  the  fhiit  has  aught  to  do  with  the 
hardihood  of  the  plant.  A  dark  wood 
and  dark  green  foliage  may  have  to  do  in 
the  ratio  supposed  by  the  Doctor.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  read  more  of  his  observa- 
tions." 

In  the  article  referred  to,  I  did  not  pre- 
tend to  give  any  argument  upon  the  subject, 
simply  stated  the  results  of  my  experiments, 
which  have  been  conducted  through  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  of  observation  and 
research — ^tfae  last  ten  by  practical  demon- 
stration. In  an  article  on  the  health  and 
diseases  of  plants  in  July  No.,  1864,  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed  to  some  extent ;  but  as 
facts  are  more  convincing  than  argument,  I 
have  stated  them,  and  left  the  subject  open 
for  the  observation  of  others.  It  would  be 
too  tedious  to  go  into  detail  at  this  time,  and 
give  the  particulars  to  show  how  I  arrived 
at  those  conclusions ;  yet  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  I  had  collected  upwards 
of  one  thousand  varieties  of  ^iples,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  oT  roses,  eighty  of  verbe- 
nas, sixty  of  geraniums,  fifty  of  strawber- 
ries, eighty  of  potatoes,  fifteen  of  rhubarb, 
ibrty  of  peas,  thirty  of  beans,  numerous 


other  vegetables,  plants,  flowers,  noveltie*. 
and  thousands  of  seedlings.  I  have  col- 
lected all  the  information  I  could  rcspecuo; 
them  in  other  localities. 

These  experiments  have  been  made  trfX 
by  growing  them  on  good  suitable  ireli- 
drained  soil  in  close  proximity  under  nmi- 
lar  conditions.  Secondly,  separately,  as  &r 
as  I  could,  under  like  and  unlike  circum- 
stances. Thirdly,  by  collecting  the  Uc^  vi 
others  in  regard  to  their  health,  constitu- 
tion, and  hardiness,  and  howthey  resisted  tit 
sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  tempemtcre. 
Fourthly,  by  comparing  the  effects  of  cnlJ. 
wet  seasons  with  hot  dry  seasons,  and  ti^ 
sudden  and  extreme  variations  of  temperi- 
ture. 

The  evidence  thus  collected  appesra  tn  W 
conclusive,  that  the  health,  vitaltj,  ads 
hardiness  depends  upon  the  amount  of  beat 
the  plants  absorb,  and  this  is  in  the  rela- 
tion to  their  color. 

Reuben  thinks  the  color  of  the  d'V^cr 
or  fruit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  harr.^ 
ness  of  the  plant.  If  the  color  of  the  iowv'. 
or  fruit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat,  then  he  is  right;  but  on  tr' 
contrary,  if  it  has,  then  it  affects  the  plar*i 
in  that  proportion.  The  flowers  and  fr  i  i 
are  a  large  proportion  of  the  plant,  but  r« 
therof  short  duration  and  at  long  intent' 
consequently  the  effects  produced  are  on* 
in  that  ratio,  otherwise  but  few  plants  cl>U 
withstand  the  exhaustion.  The  leaves,  huxv 
and  bark  being  of  longer  dunLtion^  as ': 
larger  pn^rtion,  they  produce  the  vy  ^ 
marked  effects,  and  if  in  a  positive  state,  ^  il 
control  any  other  part  of  the  plant  In  a  c 
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gative  Rtate,  minvB  that  proportion.  But 
when  all  parts  are  in  a  negative  state  we  can 
very  readily  perceive  the  deleterious  influ- 
ence, no  plant  can  withstand  the  exhaus- 
tion. Therefore,  all  plants  that  have  a 
strong  vitality,  and  are  hardy,  are  in  a  pos- 
itive state  compared  with  others. 

Any  variegation  of  the  foliage  or  bark  of 
a  negative  character,  shows  incipient  de- 
bility, disease,  and  degeneracy ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  any  variegation  towards  a  positive 
state  shows  marks  of  health,  durability,  and 
improvement.  Even  when  the  bark,  or  foli- 
age, is  much  speckled  with  white,  it  pro- 
duces an  effect ;  but  when  they  are  striped 
or  blotched  with  white  it  produces  a  marked 
effect,  which  may  be  seen  on  those  varie- 
ties. 

The  question  is  not  simply  does  the  color 
of  the  flower  or  fruit  affect  their  hardiness 
dttays  perceptibly ;  but  is  their  health',  vital- 
ity, and  hardiness  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  heat  the  plants  absorb,  and  is 
this  in  exact  relation  to  their  color,  other 
conditions  being  equal.  However,  as  a  gene- 
nil  rule,  the  color  of  the  flower  or  fruit  cor- 
responds with  the  bark  and  foliage,  and 
when  either  is  well  marked  the  effects  are 
perceptible.  In  illustration  of  these  prin- 
ciples, I  have  made  a  selection  of  a  few  va- 
rieties of  fruit  and  flowers. 

Slimmer  Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  Early 
R«d,  Red  June. 

Autumn  Apples,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Fameuse,  Autumn  Strawberry. 

Winter  Apples,  Ben  Davis,  Wine  Sap, 
Sweet  Wine  Sap,  Red  Russet. 

Cm6  Apples,  Showy  Crab,  Red  Crab, 
Oblong  Crab. 

Ifalive  Grapes,  Concord,  Hartford  Proli- 
ne, Oporto,  Clinton,  Norton's  Virginia, 
W*n,  Native  Hamburg,  Osee. 

We  have  now  given  you  a  small  list  of 
fruit  of  dark  color,  which  are  hardy,  healthy, 
and  of  strong  vitality,  which  have  resisted 
the  vicissitudes  of  this  climate. 

Now,  friend,  Reuben,  you  can  certainly 
make  out  an  equal  number  as  hardy  and 
healthy  of  light  cohr,  if  ithaa  nothing  to  do 


with  their  "  hardihood."  And  if  the  color 
of  the  flower  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  please  select  an  equal  number  of  as 
hardy  healthy,  and  strong  growing  roses, 
in  the  diffei^nt  classes  of  light  color,  as  the 
following : 

June  Rose,  Qeorge  the  Fourth,  Paul  Ri- 
caut.  Runners  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Prairie.  Pillar's  Crimson  Boursault,  Russel's 
Cottage,  Moss,  Laneii,  Luxemburg,  Per- 
petual Moss,  Abel  Carriere,  Qeneral  Druout, 
Hybrid  Perjfetual,  Prince  Albert,  Pius  the 
Ninth,  Lion  of  Combats,  Paeonia,  Triomphe 
de  L'Exposition,  Eugene  Appert,  Noisette, 
Fellenberg,  Beauty  of  Greenmount,  ^ur- 
bon  Omar  Pacha,  Gloire  de  Rosamene, 
Bengal,  Louis  Phillippe,  Purple  Crown,  Tea 
Hamalton,  Lyon'b  Seedling. 

And  if  there  is  doubt  upon  the  subject  of 
variegated  leaf  plants,  let  him  compare  the 
variegated  Balm,  Loniccra,  Yinca,  Deutzia, 
Hydrangea,  variegata  and  aurea,  with 
those  that  are  not  variegated. 

But  to  fully  settle  this  subject,  let  him 
compare  the  following  light  colored  varie- 
gated leaf  Geraniums :  Alba  Marginata, 
Florian,  Hendersoni,  Perfection,  Silver 
Queen,  Victoria,  with  the  folio  wing  of  darker 
color  and  scarlet  flowers,  Boule  de  Feu, 
Maria  Henry,  Princess  of  Prussia,  Sheen, 
Rival,  Tom  Thumb,  Diadem. 

The  subject  might  be  continued  through 
all  varieties  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  ve- 
getation with  the  same  results. 

There  is  no  subject  on  Horticulture  whioh 
can  be  more  easily  and  certainly  demon- 
strated than  the  principles  herein  advanced. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  portion  of  this  sub- 
ject, namely:  the  hybridization  and  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties,  the  cultivation 
and  training  of  plants  in  harmony  with  this 
theory,  the  rapid  advancement  in  this 
science,  when  these  principles  become  gene- 
rally Jcnown  and  applied.  It  will  forever 
discard  the  idea  of  producing  good  healthy, 
hardy  sorts  from  those  of  a  negative  char- 
acter, or  those  which  have  such  a  tendency 
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•B  the  following  Gn^m :  Aniia,  Oujalioga, 
Olara,    Muntawney,     Rebeoca^    Cftnidy,' 
Taylor,  or  even  tko  Catawba,  Diaaaj  or 
lar-fiuned  Delaware. 

It  will  lead  to  a  certain  and  wientifie 
basis  to  start  with,  and  will,  therefore,  save 
much  time,  labor,  and  anxiety  by  select- 
ing only  those  of  a  positiTe  character,  either 
for  seedlin^i  or  li^bndiiatiott,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  origin  of  the  Concord,  Clint<Hi, 
and  Norton's  Virginia,  or  as  Rogers  Hy- 
brids, so  many  good  sorts  produced  from 
such  indifferont  positiye  Tarieties* 

The  principles  herein  advanced  will  ex- 
plain why  some  piants  and  trees  are  hardy 
at  one  place  and  tender  at  another^  and 
sometimes  so  on  the  same  ground,  by  sim- 
ply the  soil,  care  and  manner  of  cultivation. 
If  you  wish  your  plants  healthy,  keep  them 
dark  green  by  every  process  cong^ial  to 


their  nature,  that  they  mayajbeorb  best 
oarbonio  aqid  and  eleotrioity.   . 

If  you  cannot  keep  them  so,  aubstitau 
those  naturally  of  a  very  dark  color,  and 
then  keep  them  so  by  care  and  cultiTation, 
or  they  will  soon  become  diseased.  In  (»a- 
dusion  I  will  make  the  following  predic- 
tion: that  there  never  will  be  a  good  ud 
permanent  improvement  made  in  the  prj 
duction  of  new  varieties,  taking  ini* 
consideration  their  productiveness,  harli- 
ness,  health,  and  longevity,  unless  one  or 
both  parents  have  a  marked  posuioe  rhm'' 
Ur ;  quality  and  beauty  may  be  produceil, 
but  they  will  soon  end  in  disappointment, 
for  they  will  have  to  give  place  to  better 
sorts  more  congenial  to  our  wants.  The:?' 
is  no  inherent  principle  within  a  plant  of  & 
negative  character  to  produce  a  positire  ef- 
fect. 
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In  discoursing  upon  the  true  ideal  in  gar- 
dening, it  will  be  needful,  first,*  to  fix  cer 
tain  meets  and  bounds  to  our  subject.  We 
are  not  to  inquire  after  the  highest  conceiv- 
able, or  even  practicable  style  of  horticul- 
ture. Else  we  should  copy  some  of  the 
rural  scenes  which  poets  have  painted,  or 
go  to  certain  grand  estates  in  foreign  lands, 
and,  selecting  their  best  features,  construct 
an  establishment  aanear  perfection  as  is 
possible  to  hitman  art.  Our  aim  is  humbler 
than  this*  It  is  to  consider  what  U  the 
best  style  of  gardening  for  the  attmerous 
readers  of  this  Journal  who  have  small  in- 
comes; are  able  perhapa  tok^ep  only  one 
serving  man,  and  expect  to  do  moie  or  less 
work  with  their  own  handa. 

It  is  obvious,  on  a  little  reflection,  that 
what  is  an  ideal  to  ode  will  not  be  exi^ctly 
so  to  another.  One  will  find  his  highest 
deures  met  in  a  w^*ardeied  Ms^sfo^  yar- 
dm.  To  have  the  eariiest'  asparagus,  peas 
and  lettuce ;  to  surprise  hinscAf  with  a  dish 


of  new  potatoes  on  the  Fourth  of  July ;  to 
raise  goodly  squashes  for  summer  and  vin- 
ter ;  to  abound  in  beets  and  onions,  cauli- 
flowers and  cabbages, — what  can  be  a  }a^ 
pier  lot  than  this  ?  The  nan  will  doubt- 
less pride  hlmaelf  on  the  mellowness,  dept^ 
and  richness  of  his  soil,  and  pn  the  straigbt- 
qesa  of  his  walks  and  tows  of  vegetabie^ 
Not  a  weed  ie  allowed  to  steal  the  for&|« 
from  hie  useful  plants,  pr  to  reflect  op  n 
the  industry  and  ddiuess  of  the  ownvr 
Hot-beds,  hand-glasses,  and  cold-fraxm'^ 
bring  forward  tender  esculents,  and  pn>t<^t 
them  fbom  untimely  Crots.  The  striix-: 
bug  la  c^ght  napping  j  Uie  cutworm  is  de- 
moralized with  lime,  and  ants  sre  takci 
off  with  piMsoned  augars. 
.  And  so,  as  the  aonuner  waxes  sad  w»ii«^ 
bringing  its  succession  of  jwey  and  who',t- 
some  products,  the  proprietor  psoe&  up  i£ 
down  hi»  walks,  with  solid  satisfaction- 
Here,  he  says,  ia  something  substantial 
There  is- no  moonshine  ia  these  vegetabU^ 
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they  baild  up  and  strengthen  the  hnmui 
fnune ;  they  add  mudi  to  the  physical  com- 
Tort  of  all  who  eat ;  they  help  to  support  a 
funily.  Unlike  flowen,  whiph  only  delight 
the  eye,  or  feed  the  fancy,  these  feed  and 
nourish  the  body; — are  a  real,  material 
good;— and  what  more  can  mortal  man 
desire? 

His  neighbor  will  choose  to  add  tk  fruit 
gardtn  to  his  Tegetable  department  He 
▼ould  not  onderrate  the  one,  but  would 
superadd  the  other,  and  divide  his  labors 
between  them.  Here  we  shall  see  wdl 
filled  ranlts  of  currants,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, bWkberries,  grapes,  plums,  cherries 
Bod  peaR.  The  care  of  these  fruits  will 
idd  somewhat  to  his  labors,  but  will  also 
unprove  the  character  of  the  grounds.  The 
currant- worm  will  stop  at  nothing  short  of 
hellebore  and  copperas.  Berries  of  all  sorts 
tnn$t  be  covered  in  winter;  the  grape  must 
be  pruned  and  protected ;  the  pear  must  be 
trained  and  guarded  from  blight;  and,  as 
for  the  plum  and  cherry,  one  roust  fight  in 
tbeir  branches  against  black,  knot,  bunting 
bsrk,  birds  and  the  Grand  Turic,  and  then 
diride  a  large  share  of  the  fruit  between 
them. 

Yet  a  fmit  garden  brings  with  it  some- 
thing beside  trouble.  Its  plants,  vines  and 
tiees  are  beautiful  to  look  upon,  whether  in 
leaf,  flower,  or  fVnit.  It  is  a  pleasant  oocu- 
mtion  to  train  them ;  to  study  their  several 
aws  of  growth,  and  to  observe  how  genially 
bey  respond  to  sfcilifal  culture.  They  Mrly 
mile  their  gratitude  fbr  your  endeavors  to 
leal  their  diseases,  and  to  promote  their 
wealth. 
The  culture  of  ihiit  a]n)eals  to  a  high- 
r  class  of  sentiments  than'  the  raising 
*r  vegetables.  It  associates  us  at  once 
rich  the  whole  fraternity  el  pomologists,  • 
ocient  and  modatn^^'^  fraternity  respect- 
ble  and  large.  Td  suoeeed  w^  in  jawing 
ruit,  one  needs  to  giv^  it  his  best  "tiioughts 
nd  endeavors*  As  aii  artieli^  of  fbod,  it  is 
»s  simply  uselhl  than  vegetables,  and  pro- 
lotes  a  mors  refined  gralifleatlOn.  ,  It  has 
een  happily  styled  '*  the  flower^  of  ooaa- 


modities.'^  The  modem  fondness  (we  may 
almost  call  it  the  pcMfUm)  for  raising  seed- 
ling fruits  is  constantly  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  and  improving  the  pub- 
lic taste.  It  is  not  enough  now  for  a  man 
to  produce  a  strawberry  as  good  as  the 
Wilson,  a  grape  as  good  as  the  Isabella,  a 
pear  equal  to  the  Bartlett;  they  must,  In 
some  respect,  be  better.  Of  the  pecuniary 
profit  of  fruit  raising,  we  need  not  spealc  at 
length  in  this  place;  for  every  one  knows 
that  it  yields  larger  returns  for  the  money 
and.  labor  expended  upon  it  than  any  other 
crop. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  this  is  to  so 
many  the  highest  stylo  of  gardening.  It 
satisfies  both  the  SBsthetic  and  practical 
deinands  of  their  nature.  Yet  there  are 
other  horticultorists  who  cannot  be  wholly 
content  with  fruit  growing.  Flowers  have 
their  devotees,  as  ardent,  if  not  as  numer- 
ous as  fruits.  Doubtless,  the  majority  of 
fioriculturists  are  not  insensible  to  the  solid 
virtues  of  tomatoes,  onions  and  pumpkins, 
•nor  are  they  sublimated  above  the  finer 
relish  of  peaches,  pears  and  grapes ;  yet 
they  confess  to  a  heartier  love  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  flower  garden. 
^  This  fondness  for  flowers  shows  itself  in 
many  degrees  and  forms.  Now,  it  fringes 
the  carrot  bed  with  a  row  of  marigolds  and 
poppies;  now  it  claims  a  border  among  the 
parsnips  and  melons,  where  it  blooms  out 
in  pansies  and  pinks,  astern  and  dahlias,  or 
it  appropriates  the  well  tilled  patches  of 
soil  around  the  fruit  trees,  and  covers  them 
with  portulaoca  and  Drummond^s  phlox. 
At  other  tunes,  it  cuts  out  hearts  and 
diamonds  in  the  grass,  and  makes  them 
radiant  with  verbenas,  petunias  and  ger-  ' 
aniums ;  or^  still  again,  it  asks  for  a  more 
extended  tract  of  ground  where  it  may  dis- 
pott  itself  on  a  laiiger  scale,  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  ways. 

Woman  bairns  the  flower  garden-  as  her 
Special  province,  and  here  she  may  insist 
upon  her  *'  rights  "  without  offending  the 
pride  of  her  appointed  lord.  It.  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  jreflnement,  purity  and  tender- 
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ness.  There  isi  no  grace  of  person  or  charac- 
ter which  tiowera  do  not  Rymboliee;  no 
senttment  of  the  heart  which  they  do  not 
express. 

The  inflaence  of  floriculture  upon  the 
health  and  happiness  of  those  engaged  in  it 
is  not  the  least  of  its  claims  upon  our  re- 
gard. Very  few  of  its  operations  are  be- 
yond the  strength  of  invalids  or  ladies; 
and  then,  the  work  Is  so  cheering  and  so 
rewarding,  it  "  doeth  good  like  a  medicine ;" 
nay,  it  often  brings  back  health  when  the 
potions  of  the  apothecary  had  been  tried  in 
rain. 

But  this  discourse  on  gardens  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  tke 
pUasiin-ground  or  lawn.  The  mere  utilita- 
rian sees  little  to  be  desired  in  grass-plats 
and  ornamental  trees.  He  would  convert 
the  land  so  wasted,  into  a  garden  of  cucum- 
bers, or  a  potato  patch,  or  an  orchard  of 
apples  and  pears.  And  some  persons  have 
such  a  passion  for  flowers,  that  they  would 
cut  up  the  flnest  lawn  into  beds  of  glittering 
blossoms.  Others  hold  that  a  pleasure 
ground  in  which  flowers  are  kept  subor- 
dinate to  grass  and  trees,  is  of  a  higher 
order  than  one  in  which  floricultural  dis- 
plays are  made  prominent.  In  their  view, 
the  lawn  appeals  to  a  different  class  of 
sentiments  from  those  of  the  flower-garden, 
or  indeed,  of  any  other  cultivated  ground. 
It  is  "  nature  to  advantage  dressed."  Con- 
sidered as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  the  superiority 
of  a  well  painted  landscape  over  painted 
flowers  or  fruits.  It  spealu  of  culture  and 
refinement,  of  Novation  above  the  stem 
demands  of  utility,  or  the  gross  promptings 
of  appetite.  It  is  expression  of  repose  and 
calm  enjoyment. 

But  why  set  one  style  or  department  of 
gardening  over  against  another?  Rather 
would  %ve  embrace  them  all  in  one  view, 
and  BO  constitute  our  true  ideal ;  and,  in 
most  country  towns,  where  land  is  plenty 
and  cheap,  this  can  easily  be  realifeed.  The 
kitchen  garden  is  a  necessity.  There  is  no 
use  in  denying  that  we  all  like  good 
*' garden  sauce."  It  makes  up  an  important 


part  of  our  daily  food,  and  promotes  largeiy 
the  comfort  and  health  of  every  household. 
We  want  fruit  also.  Less  absoiat<fk 
needful,  it  yet  contributes  much  to  our  en- 
joyment, affording  something  wholesom!^ 
and  pleasant  during  nearly  every  nioDth  of 
the  year.  (If  the  fruit  garden  can  expani 
on  one  side  into  an  orchai^  it  will  be  a  rerr 
useful  addition ;  though  this  cannot  alvip 
be  expected ).  And  can  any  one  be  content 
without  his  collection  of  flowers?  So 
universal  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  tbeir 
number  or  style  of  arrangement  One  will 
choose  to  set  them  in  little  patches,  ber? 
and  there,  to  enliven  the  borders  of  L? 
walks ;  another  will  place  them,  for  m 
most  part,  in  a  scene  by  themselves,  sejar- 
ate  from  fruits  and  vegetables,  tad  even 
the  lawn.  Some  of  the  most  de?ir«il' 
plants  have  only  a  short-lived  inflonscen-^;. 
and  these  become  withered  and  unsb^pc-) 
It  is  not  in  good  taste  to  disfigure  m 
highly  dressed  grass-plat  with  these. 

For  ourselves,  we  prefer  to  lay  off  »  por- 
tion of  ground  for  the  flower-garden,  some 
what  aside  fh>m  the  constantly  tnvep'e*] 
walks,  and  to  devote  it  to  all  kinds  of  Wxj*- 
soming  things.  Here  we  can  have  the  on  - 
cus,  snow-drop  and  meaereon  venturing  fortl 
amid  the  ice  and  snow  of  March ;  the  later 
hyacinth  and  talip,  perennial  hertawou' 
plants,  bienniah,  annuals,  roses,  the  late 
bulbs  and  small  shrubs ;  all  of  theTD  to 
getber  affording  a  succession  of  flowei> 
from  April  to  November.  What,  ifstt 
of  them  decay,  and  for  a  while  look  a  !itt'> 
untidy?  Others  are  coming  on  t<>  tako 
their  places,  and  so,  first  and  last,  will  «*- 
light  the  senses  and  gladden  the  hf^* 
through  all  the  floral  "year.  As  we  hi». 
already  intimated,-  the  highest  anA  K*>: 
feature  of  our  ideal  garden  is  the  lawn :  >  - 
the  preparation  and  keeping  of  this,  w 
would  bestow  our  chief  thought.  Tt-^ 
grass,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  hedges  a^< 
the  walks  should  be  perfect  in  their  i:- 
rangement  and  keeping*  To  all  of  thi«  ^ 
would  add,  if  practicable,  a  conaemti'T 
and  grapery. 
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If  any  object  to  this  view  of  the  com- 
plete garden  because  they  cannot  afford  all 
these  things^  or  have  not  leisure  time  to 
Attend  to  them,  wo  venture  to  say,  that  a 
msjority  of  the  readers  of  this  journal  can 
ifibrd  them,  unless  it  be  the  seeming  luxury 
of  the  conservatory  and  grapery,  and  this 
csn  be  dispensed  witli.  But  when  the 
neaos  and  the  time  are  absolutely  wanting, 
wu  vrould  say,  adjust  the  size  of  your 
grounds  accordingly.  Construct  a  smaller 
garden,  if  need  be,  but  do  not  leave  out  any 
of  its  parts.  The  ideal  garden  we  have  now 
desired  to  paint,  is  one  which  can  be  man- 
aged easily,  without .  undue  sacrifice  of 
money  or  time.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
none  of  us  are  parsimonious  or  indolent ! 
Our  ideal  garden  neither  asks  nor  permits 
any  more  labor  on  the  part  of  its  owner 
than  will  contribute  to  his  health.  When 
Urgcr  than  this,  it  becomes  despoiled  of  its 


poetry  and  sweetness,  and  falls  into  the 
low  level  of  task- work  and  drudgery.  Nor 
is  it  enough  that  we  can  manage  to  keep  it 
in  6rder  by  carefully  husbanding  our  time 
and  strength,  and  devoting  them  wholly  to 
its  care.  Have  we  not  something  else,  and 
more  important  to  do?  We  have  social 
obligations,  literary  or  scientific  studies, 
public,  religious  and  civil  duties  which  re- 
quire our  attention.  And  the  complete 
garden  does  not  conflict  with  these.  It  is 
a  place  of  recreation  and  enjoyment,  an  ex- 
ample of  culture,  a  fountain  of  inspiration. 
In  that  ideal  garden  sketched  by  Divine 
direction,  the  trees  bore  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,  and  yielded  their  fruit  every  month, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  A  place  of  healing 
and  refreshment  should  our  gardens  be,  for 
the  body  and  the  soul. 
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To  those  interested  in  hoi*ticulture,  wo 
irould  recommend  for  the  advancement  of 
:hiir  gardens,  one  great  and  inexhaustible 
itorchouse  of  beauty,  viz :  the  woods  and 
i^lds  with  their  wreath  of  uncultivated 
>Ia<ssom6.  It  is  in  tho  power  of  almost 
rery  one  tu  draw  from  this  source,  and 
urli  is  the  perversity  of  our  nature,  per- 
aps  on  this  very  account,  the  opportunity 
y  neglected.  While  various  flowers,  nei- 
ber  graceful  nor  fragrant,  are  admitted  into 
be  precinct  of  a  garden,  because,  perhaps 
bey  are  rare,  of  difficult  growth  or  foreign 
Ktraction,  many  a  wild  native  of  our  own 
pis  and  valleys  would  be  altogether  denied 
place  there.  This  is  in  bad  taste,  and  the 
Hal  plea,  "  0 1  they  are  so  common ! "  is 
I  uo  means  a  reasonable  .  or  satisfactory 
ction.  Whatever  is  perfectly  beautiful 
|;ht  claim  a  place,  though  this  would  in- 
|le  so  imincnse  a  oo)  lection  that,  of 
«r,  we  would  recommend  a  judicious 
ti(xk  irom  so  vmat  a  atook. 


We  find  upon  trial  many  native  plants 
difiicult  to  cultivate ;  and  after  a  few  years 
they  entirely  disappear  unless  special  care 
is  bestowed  on  them.  They  appear  to  suf- 
fer more  fh>m  the  effect  of  freezing  and 
thawing  in  winter,  thus  injuring  the  crown 
of  their  roots ;  or  being  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  by  the  action  of  the  frost,  they  are 
destroyed.  They  receive  some  protection, 
in  a  natural  state,  by  being,  in  winter,  cov- 
ered with  water,  grass,  leaves  or  snow,  and 
should  likewise  be  protected  under  cultiva- 
tion, by  throwing  over  them  hay,  straw, 
litter  or  earth. 

The  names  of  these  comparatively  tender 
plants  are  the  Plena rst  Hoot,  (Agdepias 
iuberoiea)  with  its  bright  orange  colored 
flowen.  It  18  a  rare  plant,  and  we  know 
of  none  in  a  wild  state  in  thisvicinity.  We 
have  noticed  it  on  the  sandy  plains  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany  and  the  Irondequit  Bay, 
Lake  Ontario,  near  Rochester.  The  rich 
flowering  Liathis,  (scartosa)  with  its  im- 
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oeme  of  liglit  purple  flowers ;  its  roots  a 
solid  tuber  and  truncated ;  that  is,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  its  end  being  bitten  or 
cut  off.  The  popular  name  of  this  plant  is 
tho  DeoWs  BU,  We  were  informed  many 
years  ago  by  an  old  root  doctor,  that  it  re- 
ceived its  appellation  in  this  way:  it  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  adver- 
sary that  this  plant  was  useful  to  mankind, 
and  possessed  great  medicinal  properties, 
he,  in  order  to  show  his  animosity  to  our 
race,  bit  off  the  end  of  the  root,  thereby 
depriving  it  of  its  most  iisofnl  properties. 
Upon  doubting  the  truth  of  the  legend, 
and  observing  to  him  that  the  roots  of  some 
other  plants  presented  the  truncated  form, 
^'Why,  bless  me,"  replied  the  old  man, 
"  don't  you  see  the  marks  of  his  teeth  7" 

The  JUatris  is  found  growing  in  a  clayey 
soil  on  the  border  of  woods.  To  this  family 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our  autumn 
ornaments  in  our  flower  garden  borders. 
They  are  deciduous  herbaceous  plants, 
propagated  by  division  and  flourishing  in 
commpn  garden  soil.  Fine  specimens. of 
this  plant  can  easily  be  obtained  by  seed- 
lings. The  splendid  Cardikal  Flowvr 
Lobelia,  (cardinalis)  when  once  introduced 
into  a  garden  will  propagate  itself,  if  the 
soil  is  congenial,  by  its  seeds,  and  produce 
some  fine  plants. 

The  Indian  Turnip,  (arum)  with  its 
singular  flower,  variagated  inside  with 
stripes  of  pale  green  or  brown.  In  antumn 
the  plant  presents  its  branches  of  shining 
scarlet  berries. 

The  Soap  Wort  Gentian  is  a  handsome 
autumnal  pkint,  with  blue  fringed  flowers. 
The  several  species  of  the  Orchis^  particu- 
larly Frimbrated,  and  the  Qrandiflora,  both 
elegant  plants,  and  to  be  found  in  swamps. 

There  is  another  class  of  native  plants 
that. require  no  particular  care,  bat  when 
once  introduced  into  the  garden,  contiiiae 
to  grow  and  thrive  for  many  years*  The 
names  of  some  of  these  are  the  Asters, 
some  of  which  can  be  made  to  grow  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet,  and  bearing  upon  its 
ipMading  top  several  hundred  flovrars. 


The  Golden  Rons, — (SoUdagoy^mar 
of  them  ooane  but  showy  plants,  all  yellow 
flowered.  Propagated  by  division  of  the 
plant  in  spring;  showy  at  the  bade  of 
herbaceous  borders,  or  the  back  row«  • ' 
herbaceous  plants  in  the  front  of  the  shni^ 
beries. 

The  Side-Saddle  Flower,  (&iraof«^: 
by  taking  up  in  the  fidl,  with  the  wet  m>xs 
or  sphagnnm  attached  to  its  roots,  put  wt 
water  and  cultivated  like  the  hyacintfa  m 
placed  on  a  parlor  window,  it  will  flourish 
and  show  its  curious  flowers  towards  8prin; 
It  h  a  half  hardy  perennial.  Division  in 
sprii^;  flbry  peat  «nd  chopped  spba^ua 
There  are  three  varieties,  purple,  ye1)t>» 
and  green. 

How  often  in  gardens  have  we  seen  tk 
coarse  and  common  Althea,  or  the  vk^y^ 
common  Lilac  towering  in  pride  and  usur^'- 
ing  a  pHM»  which  might  have  been  fill*  i 
by  a  duster  of  Laurel,  (Kalma  latipMi') 
with  its  clusters  of  rosy  blossoms,  or  ctc 
by  a  specimen  of  the  magnolia,  with  :t3 
white  glittering  flowers  and  its  delio^  o? 
perfume  scenting  the  whole  garden.  W^* 
have  heard  it  advanced  particularlr  )>;• 
foreigners,  that  our  wild  flowers  hare  u.^ 
fragrance ;  but  let  any  one  ride  along  the 
skirts  of  a  wood,  on  a  calm  spring  mornin^' 
or  evening  and  judge  Ibr  himself.  >'otbm; 
can  exceed  their  delicate  odor,  and  we  hau 
often  discovered  their  hiding  phioes  by  tb:< 
tell-tale  charm. 

From  the  meadow,  fhmi  the  wood,  fm^c 
the  gurgHng  stream,  many  a  wild  natin 
flower  has  boen  transplanted  to  a  gen» 
soil  beneath  the  homestead's  sheUenn: 
wing,  and  yielded  a  dainty  oflfering  to  tbt 
hoQsehoId  gods,  by  the  hands  of  those  fi- 
priestesses  who  have  now  beobme  tbt'c 
ministers.  By  the  planting  of  a  few  tivt^ 
«nd  afarube  and  flowen  and  clliiilHng  plaet* 
snmnd  thatonoe  bare  and  uniaterestir: 
hovse,  it  has  becdmi)  a  tasteful  rawieBCt. 
and  Its  money  value,  more  ^  than  doob)e<l 
A  cvltivwted  tast*  displays'  Kself  is  » 
thousand  iMms,  and  at  01^17^  toooh  of  :t' 
hand  givea  beaatfaiid  value  to  propem 
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A  judicious  taste,  so  frr  from  plunging  its 
possewor  into  expense  uiaked  muney  for 
him. 

The  eye  of  the  lover  of  nature  is  always 
filled  with  beautiful  and  picturesque  objects. 
Hit  ear  soon  becomes  fiimiliar  with  the 
light  carol  of  every  bird  which  inhabits 


the  thicket  or  the  forest;  and  his  eye  is 
soon  made  acquainted  with  the  whole  lovely 
family  of  flowers  which  enamel  the  eartii 
and  enrich  the  air  with  their  wide  scattered 
perfume. 
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NiTURAL  AGENTS  OF  YEGCTATION. 

Practical  theory  of  vegetation  is  a 
knowledge  so  rare  that  I  rejoice  you  are 
p\\n%  ttom  time  to  time  more  or  less  of  it. 
Every  grower  of  tree  or  plant,  and  indeed 
every  one,  whether  they  be  growers  or 
merely  admirers  of  flowers  and  plants,  but 
w  jet  engaged  in  the  ^*  sugar  and  the  cotton 
tnde,"  should  have  knowledge  of  the  action 
of  the  elements,  air,  light,  water,  etc.,  in 
order  to  folly  understand  the  creations  of 
the  earth  as  set  before  him.  To  this  knowl- 
edge, combined  with  practice,  our  best  gar- 
deners can  only  ascribe  their  successes  over 
those  of  men  who  follow  a  practice  to  which 
tbej  have  been  educated,  without  thought 
of  its  why  and  wberefrom. 

ox   OATEWATS. 

The  writer  has  well  hit  off  our  want  of 
appreciation  of  approach  giateways.  Like 
him  I  do  not  think  all  crooked  things  are 
'^rred  lines  or  lines  or  emblems  of  beauty ; 
^ut  as  entrance  gates  to  most  of  our  coon- 
try  residences,  I  would  sooner  trust  for 
?ood  effect  to  the  handling  of  their  proprie- 
t'>rs  in  forming  gates  fh>m  the  oaks  and 
^tms  or  their  forest  grounds,  than  the  plane 
tnd  rule  of  the  common  carpenter.  Rarely 
Kill  the  same  style  of  gate  in  all  its  adorn- 
ogs  or  forms  suit  two  places, — ^the  entrance 
tmi  the  house,  the  width  of  the  approach 
^d,  the  angle  at  which  it  starts  from  the 
n^n  or  poblic  xoad,  and  many  other  points 
ire  to  be  eoonted  in  Ibnniiig.a  gateway. 

Among  other  gateways,  that  of  the  agii- 

^tural,niade  from  various  tools,  as  the 

^  Fske,  spade,  etc,  is  oocasioiially  efto- 

ire  where  the  buildiogs  aad  gTMiadB  hare 
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methodical   characters   of  the  well-to^o 
and  systematic  farmer. 

To  many  of  our  country  houses,  the  cov- 
ered gateway,  at  well  as  the  covered  carriage 
porch  or  parte  cochere^  are  items  that  will 
add  much  of  comfort  as  well  as  beauty.  I 
trust  this  article  will  be  continued  and 
illustrated  fully. 

OUR   NATIVB  CLIMBERS. 

Another  article  in  the  right  direction. 
It  may  be,  the  writer  occasionally  describes 
a  little  wide  of  the  mark,  but  he  is  causing 
others  to  think  and  look  and  cultivate.  As 
he  says,  moch  of  beaoty  may  be  added  to 
oar  country  houses,  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
of  our  native  climbers,  really  requiring  lit- 
tle of  expense,  except  the  time  and  labor  of 
planting.  One  thing,  however,  I  have  found 
in  many  years  of  practice,  and  that  is,  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  of  the  nurserymen,  the  few 
plants  wanted,  than  expend  the  time,  wear 
and  tear  of  horse  and  wagon  in  seeking 
them  from  oot  the  fence,  comers,  etc.  Only 
when  you  go  to  buy  of  the  dealers,  buy 
what  yod  want,  and  not  what  he  has  to 
sell ;  in  other  words,  stick  to  the  native 
plant,  rather  than  buy  some  new  climber 
that  the  dealer  may  advise. 

HARTSST  HOm. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  heartfb!  re- 
joicings, of  earlier  designs  of  this  earth, 
over  the  bounties  the  good  God  bestowed, 
bat  beyond  that  of  reading  there  is  nothing. 
In  oor  country  all  the  rejoicing  lays  in  the 
amount  of  dollars  obtained  on  the  maricet 
sund,  and  nearly  all  our  holidays  are  prac- 
ticaHy  made  days  of  oseMnese  in  finishing 
up  some  light  and  not  pratsing  bostnesa. 
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We  bare,  really  and  tnily,  as  a  people,  no 
such  thing  as  days  or  weeks  of  true  heart- 
felt rejoicings  for  the  manifold  blessings 
daily  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  Almighty — 
would  it  were  otherwise. 

CURI08ITIXS   OF  rKGETATION. 

Like  its  predecessora,  full  of  information. 
Let  them  be  continued. 

THK  MELOK. 

Historically  practical,  but  some  of  its  de- 
ductions may  perhaps  be  questioned.  In 
the  middlo  Southern  States,  Tennessee, 
etc.,  the  melon  is  so  rery  easily  grown,  and 
to  snch  size,  while  at  the  same  time  it  re- 
tains its  flsTor,  that  it  not  unfrequently 
fbnns  a  great  part  of  the  food  during  the 
period  of  summer's  greatest  heat.  Rarely 
as  it  is  treated  of  in  our  journals,  we  find 
that  around  nearly  all  of  our  cities  and 
large  towns,  even  as  far  north  as  Hartford, 
in  Conhecticut,  it  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able of  annual  crops.  Many  growers  re- 
alizing firom  three  to  fire  hundred  dollars 
|)er  acre  for  their  sales. 

Some  years  since,  two  or  three  new  named 
sorts  of  watermelons  were  sent  out,  one 
under  name  of  Bradford,  the  pther  name  I 
now. forget.  Pray  let  us  know,  how,  in 
their  cultivation,  they  have  compared  with 
the  "Apple  Seeded"  or  Imperial  for  delica- 
cy, or  the  Mountain  Sprout  for  size  and 
flavor.  Of  the  citron  or  musk  melon  family, 
I  have  never  found  any  equal  to  one  named 
Skillman's  fine  netted,  but  latter^  all  the 
seed  I  get  of  it  is  impure. 

TRUFFLES. 

Fiist  let  us  quote :  ^^  One  has  to  be  edu- 
cated in  order  .to  appreciate  talent."  So  I 
think  I  should  require  to  be  educated  in 
order  to  rpr»^  truffles,  perh^  not,  lor  I 
do  lave  mushrooms  when  well  cooked,  and 
jet,.  ■  '  underground  fungi  we oocasion- 
ally  find)  especially  in  light  soils,  where  old 
roots  of  ^rees  have  been  left  to  decay  un- 
disturbed (  but  whether  they  belong  to 
whit  Is  termed  food  foTimani  we  eon^  we 
hvre  iieveritfvestigiiled. 


HTBaiDIZIKG   GLAUIOLL 

A  prictical  account  of  the  course  of  by- 
bridizing,  but  nothing  new.  One  item  is 
here  told,  however,  of  which  we  wish  to 
make  a  note.  It  is  that  from  a  large  bed 
of  seedlings,  only  one  or  two  are  selected 
as  desirable ;  the  balance  are  placed  ainoiig 
what  are  termed  mixed  sorts  and  »(M. 

Thus  we  have  told  us  the  origin  of  so 
much  trash,  under  name  of  gladioli, 
yearly  to  be  found  in  gardens  and  purchased 
at  plant  stores.  Let  us  hope  the  time  wit! 
be  when  public  taste  shall  discountenance 
every  dealer,  who,  for  dollars  and  ccnU, 
assist  to  detract  and  dishearten  the  lal>or« 
and  beauties  of  floriculture. 

The  lovers  of  gladioli  should  visit  use 
of  the  gardens  around  Boston,  er  SprisS' 
field  in  Massachusetts,  or  Newbu?gh,Nev- 
York  and  Brooklyn,  where  they  may  «» 
large  beds  of  the  most  beautiful  aorta,  i? 
Penelope,  Aristotle,  &c.,  &c  It  ia  a  beaa- 
tiful  and  easily  cultivated  flower,  and  should 
be  in  every  garden,  but  only  in  iti  bet 
forms. 

ACTIOM   OF   METALLIC  SALTSw 

With  Dr.  Dake,  I  like  to  see  and  read  i^f 
experiments,  and  would  suggest  that  bf 
take  up  and  experiment,  for  he  is  wportcti 
to  have  bot^  the  ability  of  braim  and  the 
time  and  pecuniary  means  at  control. 

I  shall  rejoice  when  our  fungus  or  sporidi^ 
is  shown  to  afiect  only  plants  (a»  1  n^^ 
believe)  that  are  unhealthy,  firom  6om<? 
cause,  either  by  artificial  practice  or  other- 
wise.  Horticulturists  yearly  expend  tboo." 
ands  in  empirical  practices  to  remedy  or  pre- 
vent diseases,  of  which  they  literalljb»v 
nothing. 

KXFOaT  ON  6RAPK9* 

Thanks  for  this  record.  InprsDiiaeetalEen. 
1st,  ad,  &C.,  T  mainly  cmnoide,  but  all  dc 
not  hold.  I  have  this,  as  years  befuf^- 
found  rot  and  mildew  on  old  and  yoanr 
mes,  cnltirated  and  nnooltWated,  yrm^ 
and  unf^nned,  but  m  a  rule  m  wfaicii  t* 
base  pvemiBes,  barre  foiind  1ms  <^  ro^  "^ 
mildew  on  young  and  healthy  m''^^' 
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summer  Tiaes,  Uiad  on  tbose  older  or  even 
of  Hame  age,  but  which  had  been  ^dcntiji' 
cnlly  amputated  from  year  to  year.  My  ob- 
t^rrations  have  been  made  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Ohio^  Pennaylvaoia,  Illinois, 
and  MiMouri. 

A  few  days  since,  while  m  the  humor  for 
research,  I  looked  back  at  records  and 
teachings  of  our  btH  grape  men  of  twenty- 
fire  years  ago, .  and  amused  myself  at  the 
thought  of  some  of  them,  at  least,  having 
practised  very  different  from  the  teaching 
of  their  writings. 

xditor's  tabljc. 

You  may  see,  Messn.  iidttors,  that  I 
have  no  business  here,  but  as  it  is  often 
that  the  cream  of  yovr  journal  is  gathered, 
aud  that  here  are  items  not  elsewhere 
Hiaml,  excuse  me,  if  I  for  once  call  in  and 


ask  Mr.  Williams  to  write  us  an  account  of 
Kittatinny  blackberry,  its  origin,  habit, 
time  of  maturing,  form  of  berry,  color  of 
stem,  thorns,  &c.,  &c.  ^ 

Mr.  Nicholson^s  cherry,  ripe  I7th  July,  is 
not  according  to  the  books  or  my  knowl- 
edge. A  late  cherry ,i^Hildersheim, — ^is 
later.  Belle  Magnifique  sometimes  ripens 
in  July,  and  all  ak>ng  until  September,  and 
young  and  yigorous  trees,  we  all  know,  do 
not  mature  their  fruit  as  early  as  trees  of 
more  age.  The  statement  that- the  kind  is 
ten  days  later  than  any  in  his  vicinity  does 
not  augur  well  for  the  old  cherry  region  of 
Ohio;  besides,  I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Dr.  Kirtland's  judgment  on  such  matters, 
that  I  look  on  his  remark  as  one  not  in* 
tended  to  stand  out  in  print* 

Rbubsn* 


CULTURE  OF  THE  ROSE. 


BY   FRAKCIS   PIRKMAN. 


{ContvMud,) 


COfTTIimg. 

All  roses  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
Kut  some  kinds  strike  root  much  more  read- 
ily than  others.  The  hard- wooded  roses, 
including  the  entire  fanuly  of  the  Hardy 
June  roses,  and  especially  the  mosses,  are 
liKTeased  with  difficulty  by  cuttings.  The 
Hybrid  Perpetaals  root  more  readily,  while 
t}ie  tender  ever-blooming  roses,  including 
the  Teas,  Noisettes  and  Chinas,  are  propa- 
gated in  this  way  with  great  ease. 

Cattlngs  may  be  made  fh)m  the  ripened 
•»r  the  half  ripened  wood.  In  the  case  of 
rtxes,  and  of  nearly  all  ligneous  plants,  cut- 
tings made  from  the  ripe  wo6d  do  not  re- 
quire bottom-heat,  and  are  more  likely  to 
b'*  injured  than  benefited  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  cuttings  of  the  soft  or  unripe 
wood  strike  root  with  more  quickness  and 
certainty  if  stimulated  by  thtf  application 
of  a  gentle  heat  from  below,  < 

In  propagating  roses  from  the  ripe  wood, 


t&e  cuttings  must  be  made  early  in  autumn 
from  wood  of  the  same  season^  growth. 
The  chances  of  success  will  be  increased  if 
they  are  taken  off  close  to  the  old  wood 
with  what  is  called  a  **  heel,*'  that  is,  with 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  old  wood 
attached.  The  heel  should  be  trimmed 
smooth  with  a  sharp  knife ;  the  cuttings 
may  be  six  or  eight  inches  long.  Strip  off 
any  leases  which  may  still  adhere  to  them 
and  plant  them  in  rows  at  a  depth  of  about 
ilTe  inches  in'a  cold  frame.  The  soil  should 
be  yery  H^t  and  thoroughly  drained  $ 
water,  to  settle  it  around  the  cuttings.  On 
tli'e  approach  of  frost  they  should  be  pro- 
tected with  boards  and^  mats,  giving  them 
air  on  fine  days  during  urinter.  In  the 
Spring  a  white  cellular  growth  called  a 
''caHus"  will  hare  formed  at  th^  heel  of 
each  cutting,  which,  if  the  process  soeoeeds, 
will  soon  emit  roots  and  become  a  plant.* 
Propagation  in  summer  from  the  -  half 
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ripe  wood  it  ft  better  and  leas  ancerttin 
method.  In  Jane  and  Jul  j,  immediately 
after  the  bloflaoms  wither  and  before  the  rose 
has  begun  its  second  growth,  cuttSngs  sbonld 
be  made  of  the  flower  stems.  Bach  cutting 
may  contain  two  or  three  buds.  The  lower 
leayesmust  be  taken  off,  but  the  upper 
leaTes  must  remain.  Trim  off  the  stem 
smoothly  with  a  sharp  knife  below  the  law* 
est  bud  and  as  near  to  it  as  possible  without 
injuring  it. 

If  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  with  a  heely 
as  aboTe  described,  the  chance  of  success 
will  be  greater.  They  may  now  be  inserted 
at  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half  around 
the  edge  of  a  small  pot  filled  one-third  with 
broken  crocks  and  the  remainder  with  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould  and  sharp  sand. 
Now  place  them  in  a  frame  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  hedge  or  fence,  water  them  to  set- 
tle the  soil,  lyid  ooTer  them  closely  with 
glass.  Sprinkle  them  lightly  eyery  morning 
and  night,  and  when  moisture  gathers  on 
the  inner  surfiu»  of  the  glass,  turn  it  oyer, 
placing  the  dry  side  inward.  If  mould  or 
decay  attacks  the  cuttings,  wedge  up  the 
glass  a  little  to  giye  them  air.  In  a  week 
or  two  they  will  form  a  callus,  after  which 
they  may  be  remoyed  to  a  gentle  hot-bed, 
kept  moderately  close  and  shaded  from  the 
direct  sun.  Here  they  will  quickly  strike 
root  and  may  be  potted  off  singly  into 
small  pots. 

Another  mode  of  pn^Mgation,  and  a  fkyor- 
ite  one  with  nurserymen,  is  practised  early 
in  the  spring.  In  this  case,  the  cuttings 
are  made  from  forced  roses,  or  roses  grown 
on  green-house  rafters.  Some  propagaton 
prefer  the  wood  in  a  yery  soft  tete,  cutting 
it  eyen  before  the  flowers  ate  expanded. 
The  cuttings  may  be  placed  in  pots,  as  in 
the  former  case,  or  in  shallow  boxes  or 
earthen  pans,  thoroughly  drained  with 
broken  crocks.  The  soil  should  be  shallow 
enough  to  allow  the  heel  of  the  cutting  to 
touch  the  crocks.  They  are  to  be  placed 
at  once  on  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  covered 
closely  with  glass  and  shaded  from  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  noontide  sun.  Their  sub- 
sequent treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  sum- 


mer cuttings.  They  must  be  cloself 
watched,  and  those  that  show  signs  of 
mould  or  decay,  at  once  remoyed. 

After  the  callus  is  formed  they  will  hetr 
more  air.  When  rooted  they  sbonld  be 
potted  into  small  pots  and  placed  on  a  hot- 
bed of  which  the  heat  is  on  the  decline. 
Towanis  the  end  of  May,  when  the  esrtb 
is  warmed  by  the  sun,  they  may  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  into  the  open  ground  where 
they  will  soon  make  strong  plants. 

Many  American  nurserymen  strike  rose 
cuttings  in  spring,  in  pure  sand  oyer  a  bo^ 
bed  or  a  tank  iA  hot  water  in  the  close  air 
of  the  propagatipg  house.  They  must  be 
potted  immediately  on  rooting,  as  the  stnd 
supplies  them  with  nothing  to  subsist  on. 
We  haye  seen  many  hundreds  rooted  is  tiib 
way  with  scarcely  a  single  failure. 

The  management  of  difficult  cnttings  i^ 
quires  a  certain  tact  only  to  be  gained  by 
practise  and  obsenration,  and  the  gardener 
who  succeeds  in  rooting  a  pot  of  cuttings  of 
the  Moss  rose,  has  some  reason  to  be  prood 
of  his  success. 

BUDDIKO. 

This  mode  of  propagation  is  attended 
with  great  adyantagos  and  great  eyil&  ^ 
new  or  rare  rose  may  be  increased  by  it 
more  rapidly  and  surely  than  by  any  other 
means;  while  roses  of  feeble  growth  on 
their  own  roots  will  often  grow  and  bloom 
yigorously  when  budded  on  a  strong  and 
congenial  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
yery  existence  of  a  budded  rose  is,  in  our 
seyere  climate,  precarious.  A  hard  winter 
may  kill  it  down  to  the  point  of  inoculation, 
and  it  is  then  lost  past  reooreiy;  whereas, 
a  rose  on  its  own  roots  may  be  killed  to  the 
leyel  of  the  earth,  and  yet  throw  up  yigor- 
ous  shoots  in  the  spring.  Moreover,  a  bod* 
ded  rose  requires  more  attention  than  the 
cultiyator  is  always  willing  to  bestow  on  it 
An  ill-informed  or  careless  amateur  will 
suffer  shoots  to  grow  from  the  roots  or  stem 
of  the  stock;  and,  as  these  are  always  yigor- 
ous,  they  engross  all  the  nourishment  and 
leaye  the  budded  rose  to  dwindle  or  die, 
while  its  disappointed  owner,  ignorant  of 
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the  true  condition  of  things,  often  congrm- 
tolates  himself  on  tho  prosperous  growth  of 
his  pisat.  At  length  he  is  undeceived  by 
the  opening  of  the  bods  and  the  appearance 
oft  host  of  insignificant  single  roses  in  the 
place  of  the  Giant  of  Battles  or  General 
Jacqueminot. 

Budding,  however,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  since,  in  losing  it,  we  should  lose  the 
most  eifectua]  means  of  increasing  and  dis- 
tributiiig  the  choicest  roses.  The  process 
consists  in  implanting,  as  it  were,  an  un- 
developed leaf-bud  of  the  variety  we  wish 
to  increase,  in  the  bark  and  wood  of  some 
other  species  of  rose.  The  latter  is  called 
the  stock,  and  it  should  be  of  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  nature.  Two  conditions  are  es- 
sential to  the  process.  The  first  is  that 
the  bark  of  the  stock  will  "slip,"  in  other 
words,  separate  freely  from  the  wood.  The 
second  is,  that  the  rose  to  be  increased 
should  be  furnished  with  young  and  sound 
Ic&f-buds  in  a  dormant  state.  These  con- 
ditions are  best  answered  in  summer  and 
early  autumn,  ftx)m  the  first  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  September.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period,  the  sap  being  in  active  mo- 
tion, the  bark  separates  freely  from  the 
wood  J  while  there  is  always  a  supply  of 
plump  and  healthy  buds  on  shoots  of  the 
Mme  year's  growth.  The  only  implement 
necessary  is  a  budding-knife.  The  operator 
should  also  provide  himself  with  strings  of 
bass  matting,  moistened  to  make  them 
pliant  Instead  of  the  baas,  cotton  wicking 
14  occasionally  used.  Gut  well  ripened 
shooti  of  the  variety  to  be  increased,  pro- 
vided with  plump  and  healthy  buds.  In 
order  to  prevent  exhaustion  by  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  these  should 
U  tt  once  cut  ofi^  leaving,  however,  about 
h&lf  an  inch  of  the  leaf-stalk  still  attached 
to  the  stem.  Insert  the  knife  in  the  bark 
of  the  stem  half  an  inch  above  a  bud, 
And  then  pass  it  smoothly  downward  to  the 
distance  of  half  an  inch  below  the  bud,  thus 
removing  the  latter  with  a  strip  of  bark  at- 
tached. A  small  portion  of  the  wood  will 
al.^  adhere.  This  may  be  removed,  though 
this  if  not  necessary,  and  is  attended  with 


some  little  risk  of  pulling  out  with  it  the 
eye  or  vital  part  of  the  bud.  Now  place 
the  bud  between  the  lips  while  you  take 
the  next  step  of  the  process.  This  consists 
in  cutting  a  vertical  slit  in  the  bark  of  the 
stock.  This  done,  cut  a  transverse  slit 
across  the  top  of  the  vertical  one.  Both 
shbuld  be  quite  through  the  bark  to  the 
wood  below ;  then,  with  the  flat  handle  of 
the  budding-knife,  raise  the  comers  of  the 
bark  and  disengage  it  from  the  wood  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of  the  bud  being  slipped 
smoothly  into  tho  crevice  between  the 
wood  and  bark  of  the  stock.  Next,  ap- 
ply the  edge  of  the  knife  to  the  protrud- 
ing end  of  the  bark  attached  to  the  bud 
and  cut  it  smoothly  oft'  immediately  over 
the  transverse  slit  in  the  bark  of  the  stock. 
The  bud  is  now  adjusted  accurately  in  its 
place,  the  overlapping  bark  closing  neatly 
around  it.  Now  tie  it  above  and  below 
pretty  firmly  with  repeated  turns  of  the 
bass  matting,  and  the  work  is  done.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  to  be  well  done 
it  must  be  quickly  done,  and  it  is  better  to 
insert  the  bud  on  the  north  or  shady  side 
of  the  stock. 

The  bud  and  the  stock  will  soon  begin  to 
grow  together.  Alter  a  week  or  two  they 
should  be  examined  and  the  tie  loosened. 
If  the  bud  is  put  in  early  in  the  season  it 
may  be  made  to  grow  almost  immediately, 
by  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  growing 
shoots  of  the  stock,  and  thus  forcing  sap 
towards  the  bud.  As  the  bud  grows  the 
stock  should  be  still  further  shortened  and 
all  the  shoots  growing  below  the  bud  should 
be  removed  altogether. 

Budded  stocks  require  in  this  country,  at 
least  when  the  buds  are  dormant,  a  pro- 
tection against  the  winter.  Where  there 
are  but  few,  oiled  paper  or  something  of  a 
similai*  nature  may  be  tied  over  the  bud  as 
a  shelter  from  snow,  rain  and  sun;  but 
when  there  are  many  this  is  impossible, 
and  the  stocks  may  be  taken  up  and 
'*  heeled'*  close  together  in  a  dry  soil  under 
a  shelter  of  boards  and  mats.  '*  Heeling  " 
is  merely  a  temporary  planting. 

In  the  following  spring,  the  stocks  may 
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b«  cut  off  to  witbiii  ftn  inch  of  the  bud  and 
then  planted  where  they  are  to  remain. 
When  the  bud  ig  inserted  near  the  ground, 
— ^which  in  our  climate  should  always  be 
done — ^the  stock  should  be  planted  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  bud  is  a  little  below  the 
leyel  of  the  earth.  To  this  end  the  stock 
should  be  set  in  a  slanting  position  in  the 
hole  dug  for  it,  the  bud,  of  course,  being 
uppermost,  and  about  an  inch  below  the 
level  of  the  edge  of  the  hole;  then  the  hole 
should  bo  partially  filled  in.  When  the  bud 
has  grown  out  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  the  hole  may  be  filled  altogether. 
No  part  of  the  stock  will  now  be  seen  above 
the  earth.  By  this  means  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  stock  and  the  bud  is  pro- 
tected ih>m  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  the  rose  will  live  longer 
and  thrive  better  than  where  the  stock  is 
exposed.  In  many  cases  the  rose  will 
throw  out  roots  of  its  own  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  stock,  and  thus  become  in 
time  a  self-rooted  plant. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  stocks  in  common 
use  at  the  present  time  for  out  door  i-oses. 
One  is  the  Dog  rose,  a  variety  growing  wild 
in  various  parts  of  Europe;  the  other  is  th^ 
Manetti  rose,  a  seedling  raised  by  the  Ital- 
ian cultivator,  whose  name  it  bears.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  of  the  two,  the 
Manetti  is  by  far  the  better  for  this  climate. 
It  is  very  vigorous,  very  hardy,  easily  in- 
creased by  layers  or  cuttings  of  the  ripe 
wood,  and  fVee  from  the  vicious  habit  of  the 
Dog  rose  of  throwing  out  long  under- 
ground suckers.  We  by  no  means  mean  to 
say  that  it  will  not  throw  up  an  abundance 
of  shoots  from  the  roots  if  allowed  to  do  so^ 
but  these  shoots  are  easily  distinguished  by 
a  practiced  eye  from  those  of  the  budded 
rose.  They  may  be  known  at  a  glance  by 
the  peculiar  i-eddish  tint  of  the  svera,  and 
by  the  shape  and  the  deep  glossy  hue  of  the 
leaves.  They  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
seen,  not  by  cutting  thera  off,  but  by  tear- 
ing them  off  under  ground,  either  by  hand 
if  possible,  or  with  the  help  of  a  forked 
stick,  which,  pressed  strongly  into  the 
earth,  slips  them  off  at  their  junction  with 


the  root.  In  this  manner  all  the  dortnant 
buds  ready  to  grow  about  their  bases  are 
effectually  removed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  kinds  of 
roses,  budded  low  on  the  Manetti  stock, 
will  grow  with  a  vigor,  and  bloom  witi  i 
splendor  which  they  do  not  reach  on  tbdr 
own  roots,  and  which  will  often  repay  tbe 
additional  labor  which  they  exact.  We 
once  planted  in  the  manner  above  described, 
a  strong  Manetti  stock  containing  a  single 
bud  of  the  hybrid  perpetual  rose — ^Triorophe 
de  PExposition.  In  the  September  follow- 
ing, it  had  thrown  up  a  stem  with  several 
branches,  the  central  shoot  rising  to  the 
height  of  six  feet  and  a  half,  and  bearing  on 
its  top  the  largest  and  finest  blossom  we 
liave  ever  seen  of  that  superb  varittj. 
Some  roses,  however,  will  not  grow  well 
on  the  Manetti.  Others,  again,  can  scarcdj 
be  grown  with  advantage  in  any  other  war, 
refusing  to  strike  root  from  layers,  and 
often  failing  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
root  them  from  cuttings,  even  of  the  soit 
wood.  Some,  even  when  rooted,  remain 
feeble  and  dwarfish  pla^ts^  while,  ifabuJ 
from  thera  is  implanted  in  a  good  Manetn 
stock,  it  would  grow  to  a  vigorous  bash  in 
one  season.  To  sum  up,  we  would  sar, 
that^  for  the  amateur,  nine  roses  out  of  ten 
are  better  on  their  own  roots,  while  there 
are  a  few  which  can  only  be  grown  success- 
fully budded  on  a  good  stock. 

ORAITINi:. 

All  the  evil  that  can  be  spoken  of  bud 
ded  roses  is  doubly  true  of  grafted  roses ; 
while  the  advantages  which  the  former  cm 
claim  are  possessed  in  a  less -degree  by  the 
latter.  The  reason  is,  simply,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  budded  rose,  the  junction  be- 
tween the  stock  and  foreign  variety  is  com- 
monly more  perfect  than  in  the  case  of  the 
grafted  rose.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  graft  roses  at  all,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  grafting  can  be  practised  at 
times  when  budding  is  impossible.  This  i» 
because  it  is  indispcnsible  in  budding  liat 
the  sap  of  the  stock  should  be  in  full  mo- 
tion, whereas  in  grafting  it  may  be  at  rest. 
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There  Are  innmnenble  modes  of  grafting, 
bat  for  the  rose  the  simplest  form  of  what 
is  called  '^whip^ grafting''  is  perhaps  the 
best.  In  the  end  of  winter  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  spring,  take  young,  well  rooted 
plants  of  the  Manetti  stock,  having  stems 
not  much  larger  than  a  qnill.  Beginning 
very  near  the  root,  shave  off  with  a  sharp 
kmfe  a  slip  of  the  bark  with  a  little  of  the 
wood,  to  the  length  of  something  more 
than  an  inch;  then  shave  down  the  lower 
end  of  the  graft  until  it  fits  accurately  the 
part  of  tho  stock  whence  the  bark  and  wood 
hsTe  been  pared  off.  The  essential  point  is 
that  the  inner  bark  of  the  graft  should  be 
in  contact  with  the  inner  bark  of  the  stock. 
When  the  two  are  fitted,  bind  them  around 
with  strings  of  wet  bass  matting ;  now, 
plant  the  stock  in  a  pot,  setting  it  so  deeply 
tbtt  its  point  of  junction  with  the  graft  is 
completely  covered  with  soil.  Place  the 
pots  thus  prepared  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  and 
cover  them  closely.  •  When  the  shoots  from 
the  graft  are  well  grown  out,  give  them  air 
by  degrees  to  harden  them. 

A  better  way  is  to  pot  the  stocks  eariy 
in  autumn,  so  that  they  may  become  well 
established.  In  this  case,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  junction  of  the  stock 
and  graft  with  grafting- wax  or  clay,  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  exclude  ail  air;  then  plunge 


the  pots  in  old  tan  over  a  gentle  hot-bed 
so  deeply  that  the  grafted  part  is  completely 
covered,  the  ends  only  of  the  grafts  being 
visible.  iFhis  keeps  them  in  an  equable 
heat  and  moisture.  Tho  subsequent  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  in  the  former  case.  As 
the  stock  has  acquired  a  hold  on  the  earth 
of  the  pot,  or  is,  as  the  gardeners  express 
it,  ^^established,"  the  graft  will  grow  much 
more  quickly,  and  make  a  strong  blooming 
plant  the  same  season. 

In  all  grafting,  whether  of  roses  or  other 
woody  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  buds 
of  the  graft  should  be  completely  dormant. 
In  the  stock,  on  the  other  hand,  a  slight 
and  partial  awakening  of  the  vital  action  at 
the  time  the  graft  is  put  on,  seems  rather 
beneficial  than  injurious. 

SUCXKRS. 

In  this  mode  of  increaaing  roses,  nature, 
rather  than  the  cultivator,  may  be  said  to 
do  the  work  of  propagation.  Many  sorts  of 
roses  throw  out  spontaneously  long  under- 
ground stems,  from  which  roots  soon  issue, 
and  which  soon  throw  up  an  abundance  of 
shoots  above  ground.  When  these  suckers, 
as  they  are  called,  are  separated  from  the 
parent  and  planted  apart,  they  make  a 
strong  growth,  but  rarely  form  plants  so 
symmetrical  as  those  raised  from  cuttings 
or  layers. 


LEVEN'S  HALL,  LANCASHIRE. 


This  is  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  How- 
ard, about  five  miles  south  of  Kendall, — a 
venerable  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  buried  among  lofty  trees.  The  Park, 
through  which  the  river  Kent  runs,  abounds 
in  majestic  trees,  is  of  considerable  size, 
well  stocked  with  deer,  and  more  sylvan  in 
Its  character,  except  perhaps  Gowbarrow 
Park,  or  Ulswater,  than  any  we  have  yet 
j^een.  In  fact,  I  constantly  expected  to 
cijmo  upon  the  **  Melancholy  Jacques  "  in 
^jme  of  these  woodland  glades  overhung 
with  mossy  rocks  and  luxuriant  ferns. 

Among  other  fine  features  of  tho  park,  is 
a  superb  avenue  of  Beeches,  I  should  say 


quite  a  mile  long,  and  three  or  four  cen- 
turies old.  The  gardens,  however,  form  tho 
greatest  attraction,  being  laid  out  in  the 
old  French  style,  and  are,  perhaps,  unique 
examples  of  this  old  topiary  work  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were  lud  out  by  Mr. 
Beaumont,  gardener  to  James  II,  and  the 
correspondence  between  Beaumont  and  the 
then  gardener  of  the  place  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Hall,  and  is  a  very  curious  specimen 
of  the  extraordinary  spelling  of  that  period. 
Trim  alleys,  bowling  greens  and  wilder- 
nesses, of  Beech  abound,  the  hedges  being 
about  12  feet  high,  and  the  arches  18,  all 
of  Beech,  but  dipt  as  close  and  smooth  as 
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a  wall.  The  bowling  green  is  80  feet  square, 
surrounded  on  the  four  sides  by  Beech  walls 
about  the  same  height  as  the  alleys,  ( 12  feet) 
with  a  single  arch  18  feet  high  in  centre  of 
each  square  or  side. 

The  graai  in  the  bowling  green,  as  well 
as  in  the  alleys,  was  laid  250  years  ago  on 
slate  slabs  or  paTement  6  inches  below  the 
surfece, — ^which  payement  was  laid  with 
rule  and  compass,  so  as  to  be  as  level  as  a 
Billiard  table-^ver  this  was  put  the  sod. 
Nothing  could  be  more  le?el  or  smoother ; 
but  it  abounded  (as  all  English  lawns  I 
hare  yet  seen  do)  with  daisy  and  pbintain. 

From  the  bowling  green  through  the 
alleys,  15  feet  wide,— you  walk  oyer  this 
sod — ^psssing  throu^  a  succession  of  these 
beautifully  formed  and  closely  clipped 
arohes  to  the  Topiary  garden,  where  you 
suddenly  come  upon  a  succession  of  Yew, 
Golden  and  Silver  Holly  and  Box,  cut  into 
the  most  extraordinary  and  fantastic  shapes. 
There  being,  for  instance,  half  dozen  Box 
trees  cut  into  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
maids  of  honor. 

One  tree  is  cut  into  an  arbor — sufficiently 
large  to  hold  half  a  dozen  penons — with 
two  smaller  arbors  cut  in  the  rear  of  the 
larger  one,  so  ingeniously  and  artfully  con- 
cealed, that  persons  sitting  there  may  be 
entirely  out  of  sight,  and  yet  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  other  seats.  This,  it  is  sup* 
posed,  was  intended  for  the  occasional 
occupation  of  spies,  either  in  love  or  war. 

There  are  two  golden  hollies  cut  into  the 
shape  of  goblets  20  feet  high ;  many  in  the 
shape  of  gigantic  vases  with  handles.  One 
silver  holly,  a  perfect  pillar  30  feet  high ; 
thi4  has  to  be  clipped  by  a  staging. 

The  wonder  is,  that  these  trees  should  so 
well  preserve  their  shape,  character,  close- 
ness and  verdure,  after  having  been  cut  for 
over  two  centuries.  It  requires  five  men 
six  weeks  to  go  over  them.  The  gardener 
looks  almost  as  old  as  the  trees.  There 
was  one  old  fellow  clipping  the  ruff  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  annually  cut  it 
for  50  years.  Several  more  had  been  30 
and  40  years   in  the  garden.    The  head 


gardener,  who  had  just  died,  had  been  gir- 
dener  70  years;  though  fer  the  last  2D 
yean  he  had  not  done  much,  they  said,  but 
walk  about  trimming  a  little  here  and  there. 
Every  clipper  is  accompanied  by  a  man 
with  a  stiff  broom  or  brush  to  sweep  off  the 
cuttings. 

As  wonderful  as  the  gardens  are,  tbej 
are  not  more  extraordinary  than  the  M 
Hall,  which  contains  some  exquisite  speci- 
mens oi  elaborately  carved  work.  Christs- 
belsaysof  it: 

**11m  chamben,  Mrred  w  csriondj ; 

** CMTTod  with  figures  ilTsiige  and cwect; 

**  All  made  out  of  the  carrcr*!  brain.** 

From  a  paved  court  you  enter  into  a  fine 
old  servant^s  hall,  in  oak,  with  an  inuneose 
fire  place  6  or  8  feet  wide,  and  "  1582"  ot^ 
it  ^  long  tables  with  benches  round  the  four 
sides,  now  used  by  the  servants  and  retainer 
as  of  yore ;  above  this  a  regular  Baronial 
hall,  hung  in  old  stamped  leathor,  the  walk 
covered  with  armor,  boar  spears,  hunting 
saddles;  an  oak  fioor,  with  a  square  of 
Turkey  carpet ;  the  windows,  (square  bays) 
in  small  diamond  and  hexagon  figmvs  set 
in  delicate  lead  lines  and  exquisitely  exa- 
blazoned. 

One  comer  of  the  great  hall,  undor  the 
grand  stairway  was  a  chapel ;  but  on  oecs- 
sions  of  State,  a  laige  t^>e8tried  cortsin 
was  dropped  over  this,  converting  the  hall 
into  a  great  banqueting  room. 

This  opened  by  an  ascent  of  three  steps 
into  the  drawing  room,  so  beautifully  carved 
in  wood,  that,  at  present  price  of  labor,  it 
is  estimated  .the  same  work  would  now  cost 
£3,000.  Exquisite  square  bay  windows, 
with  the  most  delicate  figures  and  settix^ 
emblazoned  like  the  hall,  with  armorial 
bearings,  tapestried  chairs,  tables,  etc.  One 
of  the  deep  bays  (almost  a  room  in  itself) 
looking  out  on  the  quaint  garden,  the  other 
on  the  Park ;  this  also  hung  in  embossed 
and  gilded  leather.  From  this,  by  three 
steps  again,  you  ascend  into  the  Labimrr, 
equally  wonderful  fnmx  its  csrvings  in  oak 
and  hangings  in  leather. 

An  upper  hall  is  hung  in  superb  tapestir, 
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representing  a  story  from  ui  Italiui  poem. 
Sereral  <x>ncealed  rooms  lead  from  this  to 
corridors,  upon  which  the  chamben  open. 
One,  the  State  room,  being  more  gorgeous 
than  the  rest;  the  color  of  the  hangings 
being  acurlet  and  gold  embossed  leather. 
The  dining  room,  morning  room,  and  little 
library  being  more  or  less  of  the  same 
quaint  style,  and  erery  thing  being  as  well 
preserved  as  in  the  time  of  King  James.  It 
only  requires  a  few  Lords  and  ladies  in  the 
costume  of  that  period  to  make  the  delusion 
complete. 

There  is  a  Tery  extraordinary  custom  pe- 
culiar to  this  place,  called  the  feast  of  the 


radiike$y  on  the  12th  of  May.  The  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Kendall,  as  well  as  all 
strangers,  and  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood for  miles  around,  assemble  in  the 
court  jrard,  and  drink  '*  moroeco^^  and  eat 
i-adish^  and  bread  and  butter.  The  "  mo- 
rocco ''  is  an  ale  20  years  old,  so  strong  and 
powerfiil,  that  a  single  pint  will  quite  oyer- 
power  any  body. 

The  first  time  one  drinks  morocco,  he 
must  stand  on  one  foot  and  drink — "  suc- 
cess to  Levens  Hall  as  long  as  the  river 
Kent  runs.'* 

H.  fV  •  o. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS  FROM  HISTORY.— No.  V. 


BT  JOHN  8.  RKin. 


When  we  examine  the  map  of  Europe, 
and  study  the  geographical  situation  and 
geological  formation  we  will  not  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  extensive  range  which  the  grape 
vine  enjoys  on  that  Continent. 

Conunencingatthe  parallel  of  36^  North 
on  longitnde  26^  East  from  Greenwich, 
and  sweeping  along  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar— thence  rounding  up  the  western  shore 
of  Portugal,  we  can  trace  the  cultivation  of 
the  wine  grape  to  latitude  49^  north  in 
France,  and  to  latitude  50°  north  in  Ger- 
many, being  several  degrees  farther  north 
than  it  is  found  in  Asia,  where  44°  is  its 
northern  limit ;  it  being  said  that  the  tem- 
perature of  Pekin,  in  China,  in  latitude  40° 
is  as  cold  in  winter,  as  it  is  at  St.  Poters- 
hurg,  in  Europe,  whose  latitude  is  about 
60°. 

Again,  the  Western  shores  of  Europe  are 
much  warmer  than  the  Eastern,  caused 
chiefly  by  the  difference  between  the  ruling 
winds.  In  the  West  and  South-west,  the 
Equatorial  current  of  the  atmosphere  de- 
flected from  its  normal  course  is  the  pre- 
dominant wind,  and  this  current  continues 
CMtward  as  far  as  St.  Petersbui^ ;  so  that 


when  we  compare  the  main  temperature  of 
the  several  countries  on  that  continent, 
with  some  on  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
we  will  become  satisfied,  why  the  wine 
grape  grows  and  flourishes  there,  aild  not 
with  us. 

For  instance,  England  enjoys  in  latitude 
52°  north,  a  mean  temperature  in  Winter 
of  39°  against  that  of  61°  for  Summer. 

France  in  latitude  47°  north,  has  in 
Winter  44°  against  71°  in  Summer. 

Spain  and  Portugal  each  has  in  Winter 
46°  against  73°.  Germany  38°  against  65° 
in  Summer.  Egypt  has  50°  in  Winter 
against  75°  in  Summer ;  whilst  Canada  has 
a  temperature  in  Winter  of  21°  against  71° 
in  Summer,  and  the  middle  portion  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  27°  in  Winter  against 
73°  in  Summer. 

Now  if  we  take  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
the  standard,  where  the  wine  grape  flour- 
ishes in  all  its  perfection,  then,  we  have  a 
variation  only  of  27°  from  Winter  to  Sum- 
mer, whikt  in  America  we  have  a  variation 
of  46°, — a  change  so  great,  that  the  vitis 
vinifera  cannot  stand ;  and  hence  the  failure 
to  cultivate  this  species  successfully  with 
us. 
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Bnt  if  we  VBnt  in  £urope,  »  oountry 
"where  with  pniper  cultivation  the  wine 
grape  will  grovf  and  yield  in  abundance  its 
IneiouB  nectar,  let  us  take  the  northern 
and  western  shores  of  the  great  sea,  along 
the  islands,  and  Tolcanic  slopes  of  Italy, 
where  the  ancients  used  to  obtain  the  rich 
Falemian  and  Setinum  wines.  Taking  the 
Campania  Felix  of  ancient  Rome,  as  the 
cradle,  or  nursery  of  the  Italian  wine  grape, 
which  may  be  placed  in  latitude  3G^,  we 
here  find  the  most  luscious,  as  well  as  the 
most  delicate  of  wines ;  for  no  wine  hss 
ever  acquired  a  greater  or  more  extensive 
celebrity  than  the  Falemian,  or  more  truly 
merited  the  name  of  immortal. 

Of  all  of  the  ancient  wines  it  is  best 
known,  and  its  fame  will  descend  through 
all  future  ages,  so  long  as  the  great  masters 
of  the  Lyre  who  have  so  gloriously  sang  its 
praises,  are  esteemed  and  admired.  Yet 
its  name  only  lives  in  song,  the  famous 
vineyards  of  Siuuessa  of  Massicum  and 
Methymna  are  now  no  more;  the  ^^juga" 
and  the  "  fumarium  "  are  now  no  longer  in 
use ;  the  vines  now  ramble  on  the  ground, 
or  climb  the  smaller  trees  for  support; 
whilst  in  the  manufacture  and  manipola- 
tion  of  the  wine,  less  care  and  pains  are 
taken  than  is  found  among  the  Arabs. 

But  it  is  to  the  palmy  days  of  Ciesar  and 
Augustus,  that  we  look  for  the  production 
of  wine,  when  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and 
Martial,  and  Juvenal  and  other  great  mas- 
ters of  song  flourished.  When  Pliny  loved 
to  rise  with  the  morning,  and  shake  the 
dew  from  the  purple  clusters  which  crown- 
ed the  fields  and  hills  of  Massicus ;  or 
wander  in  the  evening  sun-set  along  the 
Falemian  plain,  and  *^  from  Arvisian  cups 
rich  nectar  drink,  and  sweet  Methymna  to 
Falemus  yield;"  these  were  the  days  of 
the  glory  of  the  Vine,  when  her  juice  was 
esteemed  as  fit  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
gods ;  and  king?  and  warriors  loved  to  sing 
its  praise. 

But  let  us  examine  a  little  the  geology 
of  Europe  and  learn  how  this  formation 
inures  to  the  growth  and  benefit  of  the 
wine  grape. 


The  Ural  moontaiiM  serve  as  a  bomdary 
between  Europe  and  Asia ;  the  great  plane 
of  the  continent  oociqiies  its  eaatem  part, 
commencing  at  the  26^  meridian  east  ina 
Greenwich;  west  of  this,  the  plane  muivfn 
to  the  south  by  the  Carpathian  UHMintainfi. 

To  the  north  lies  the  ajBtcm  called  the 
Scandinavian  roountain»--«nd  to  the  south 
what  may  be  termed  the  European. 

The  deductions  of  geological  science, 
respecting  the  forma tk>n  of  Europe,  seem 
to  be  admitted,  that  the  Scandinavian  range 
belong  to  the  first  rank  as  to  age  as  well  u 
extent;  and  that  they  consist  almost  of 
primary  rocks,  whilst  on  their  fianks  he 
horizontal  and  undisturbed  the  oldest  de- 
posited strata,  containing  in  their  fossils, 
proofe  of  nature's  age,  subsequent  to  thdr 
upheaval. 

During  the  formation  of  the  Tertiary 
strata,  nearly  three-fourths  of  Europe  were 
under  water,  and  continued  so  until  the 
rising  of  t  he  Pyranees  made  her  a  continent; 
when  a  great  physical  change  occurred, 
rising  with  them  the  chalk  and  earlier 
tertiary  formations,  consisting  of  beds  of 
clay,  sand,  gravel,  marls  and  limestones, 
containing  organic  remains. 

The  Appenines  which  may  be  termed  a 
branch  of  the  Alps,  constitute  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  extending  in  a 
chain  of  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  the  high- 
est point  of  which  is  Monte  Corno,  in  lat 
42°  north.  Here  the  prevalent  and  charac- 
teristic rock  is  a  primative  limestone  with 
fossils;  whilst  the  Eaganean  hills  near 
Padua;  the  Albanian  hills  near  Rome; 
Vesuvius  at  Naples,  and  indeed  the  whole 
Italian  peninsula  contain  numerous  groups 
of  igneous  rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  such  as 
those  of  Radicofane,  Viterbo,  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  de  Roma. 

But  Europe  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
lying  almost  within  the  temperate  sone, 
being  in  appearance  a  large  peninsula  with 
numerous  sub-peninsulas,  fomiing  a  mixture 
of  sea  and  land,  which  tend  to  diffuse  over 
the  latter,  the  agreeable  temperature  of  the 
Ocean,  so  that  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the 
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Equfttorial  regionft  are  oontinnaUy  flowing 
into  the  Atmospbere  of  tfaat'Ooatinent. 

The  peniiwulas  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greeoe,  all  feel  the  effect  of  this  Equatorial 
current,  and  have  little  or  no  rain  in  Sum- 
mer or  Autumn,  which  makes  them  favor- 
able to  the  growth  and  fructification  of  the 
Vine,  the  Olive  and  Orange. 

But  the  Vitis  Vinifera  flourishee  most  on 
the  south-western  coast  of  that  delightful 
country  to  which,  from  its  extraordinary 
iertility  and  balmy  climate,  the  name  of 
Campama  Felix  was  given ;  and  irom  this 
district  chiefly,  the  ancient  Bomans  obtain- 
ed those  wines  so  celebrated  and  so  highly 
valued,  although  at  the  present  day  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  dtflftculty  to  designate 
any  particular  vineyard,  or  spot,  where 
these  world-renowned  wines  were  produced, 
for  the  sword  of  the  invader  has  ploughed 
up  their  vineyards  as  with  a  plough-share, 
and  the  foot  of  the  barbarians  has  trodden 
down  their  wine-presses,  that  desolation 
may  be  seen  stamped  on  the  face  of  their 
land. 

Some  of  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
Falemum  and  Massicum  as  hills;  while 
others  denominate  them  as  fields,  or 
planes ;  the  better  opinion  is  that  Massicus 
was  the  name  of  the  hills  rising  from  the 
Falcmian  plains,  and  that  the  choicest  vint- 
ages grew  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
adjacent  mountains,  the  Rocea  di  Men- 
dragone  being  supposed  by  many  to  be  the 
ancient  Sinuessa. 

The  soil  of  these  vineyards  was  chiefly 
calcareous  rocks,  mixed  with  the  pomace 
and  broken  lava  of  the  early  volcanic  hills, 
which  is  said  to  produce  the  best  wines. 

A  sandy  soil  produces  a  fine  pure  wine ; 
gravelly  and  stony  soil  a  delicate  wine; 
ititten  and  broken  rocks,  a  Aimy  generous 
wine  of  a  superior  quality.  The  most  ad- 
Tantageous  position  for  a  vineyard  is  that 
of  a  gentle  southern  slope,  or  side  of  a  hill 
inclining  to  the  east  and  south,  on  which 
the  rays  of  the  sun  continue  the  longest, 
and  hills  in  the  neighboriioods  of  large 
rivers,  kkes  and  the  ocean  ought  to  be 
preferred. 


The  Massicom  and  Falerma^  vines  were 
trained  on  small  poles  and  frames,  not  un- 
.like  our  trellis,  called  ^^juga^^  whilst  in 
some  of  the  vineyards  they  were  planted 
along  with  small  trees  on  which  they  were 
allowed  to  run;  but  with  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  so  was  the  quality  of  the  wine. 
Augustus,  and  the  connoisseurs  of  his.  time, 
gave  the  preference  to  the  Setine  wine, 
grown  in  the  vineyards  above  the  Api^i 
Forum,  over  that  of  the  Gecuban  which 
came  from  Aurycla. 

The  Setine  is  reported  to  be  a  fight  deli- 
cate wine  of  choice  quality,  whilst  the 
Gecuban  was  the  favorite  wine  of  Horace, 
which  required  age  to  ripeu,  it  being  a 
strong  and  generous  wine.  The  Falemian 
is  supposed  to  resemble  our  Sherry  and 
Madeira. 

There  is  another  class  of  wines  of  good 
quality,  obtained  from  the  island  of  Sicily, 
the  best  of  which  is  from  the  Province  of 
Mascoli,  grown  on  Etna ;  and  the  red  Mua- 
dine  of  Syracuse^Messina  and  Marsala 
furnish  the  chief  wines  for  exportation — not 
unlike  the  second  class  Madeira,  but  with 
greater  body,  whilst  the  wine  of  Hugata 
have  a  strong  flavor  of  violets^  and  is  very 
agreeable. 

^  The  Li  pari  Islands  produce  some  wine  of 
the  ordinary  quality.  The  Malmsey  grown 
on  the  volcano  of  Stromboli,  is  very  excel- 
lent, and  held  in  much  esteem. 

Elba,  once  the  temporary  prison  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  produces  a  red  wine  of 
superior  quality ;  one  hundred  vines  will 
make  from  twelve  to  fourteen  barrels, 
which  improves  with  age ;  some  of  this 
kind  has  been  known  to  be  one  hundrod 
and  fifty  years  old. 

All  along  the '  southern  slope  of  the 
Appenines  the  Tine  flourishes  and  produces 
most  abundant  crops,  so  mudi  so,  that  our 
choicest  grapes  sink  into  ineignffleance  be- 
fore, them,  both  in  yield  and  quality.  Here, 
the  vines  are  planted  chiefly  teiraoe  fkshlon, 
but  amali  attention  is  given  to  the  pruning, 
and  assorting  of  liie  gn4)eB,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  wines  neither  have  the  strength 
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nor  aroma,  which  otherwise  thej  would 
haye. 

We  have,  perhaps,  taken  up  more  space 
in  the  present  "  Cattings  ^  than  is  proper, 
bat  we  found  that  we  were  approaching,  if 
not  on  sacred,  classic  ground,  where  history 
details  more  fully  the  cnltiration  of  the 
Tine,  and  the  manufiu^ute  of  wine;  and  all 
along  the  range  of  the  mountain  slopes  of 
this  glorious  peninsula,  to  the  eye  of  the 
trareler,  the  scene  is  but  one  yineyard ;  but 
Tuscany,  Naples,  and  Sicily  takes  the  first 
rank,  and  their  wines  command  the  highest 
prices,  and  hare  erer  done,  in  the  markets 
of  the  world. 

HOME  CUTTIKGS. 

We  feel  much  obliged  to  "  Reuben  "  for 
his  criticism  on  the  June  number,  and 
notice  of  our  worthy  self;  but  thought  that 
^  our  irony  "  in  regard  to  the  obtaining  ^*  a 
new  seedling"  would  hare  been  undeAtood. 
We  hare  been  much  rictimized  in  the  grape 
line,  and  feel  a  little  wolfish,  when  we  read 
of  another  "  new  grape  "  haying  been  pro- 
duced, as  a  hybrid,  between  '^Hamburg 
and  Peter  Funk,"  superior  to  anything 
known  to  the  trade— price,  single  eyes,  ex- 
tra quality,  ready  for  bearing,  $5  ! ! 


I  planted,  last  season,  in  one  line,  fir^ 
ibet  apart  each,  one  Delaware,  one  Adirat- 
dac,  one  lona, — ^the  Delaware  and  loot, 
cost  me  91  50  each :  the  Adinmdac  S-V 
They  were  all  coyered  during  the  Winter, 
and  opened  or  nncoyered  in  Spring  tt  tht 
same  time ;  each  one  was  injured  more  <s 
less  by  the  frost  of  May  last,-.!  think 
about  equally. 

The  Delaware  has  recoyered  fullj;  tb« 
lona  has  been  attacked  slightly  with  mil- 
dew, and  looks  a  little  sickly ;  the  Adindi- 
dac  mildewed  badly,  and  I  fear  wiJ] 
not  reooyer.  So  much  for  the  power  •>( 
endurance  and  reooyery  of  these  three  mock 
lauded  grape  yines. 

This  season,  each  one  is  three  ye$n  oM 
and  should  haye  made  wood  for  fruit,  ^ 
the  next  year: — the  Delaware  will,  the 
lona  may,  but  I  fear  the  Adiiondac  vrill 
not.  When  I  coyered  them  in  the  &]1, 
they  seemed  equal  in  size  and  strength, 
and  so  appeared  in  the  spring. 

My  Catawba  crop  is  a  complete  iulnre. 
What  with  the  mildew  and  rot,  thcjr  will 
not  be  worth  the  expense  of  gathering. 

Fayette  Qmntffj  Ind, 
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The  Gardener's  Monthly  and  The 
Horticulturist.  —  Special  Notice  to 
ADyERTiSERS.  —  Amoug  the  large  list  of 
adyerttsers  who  haye  seen  fit  to  bestow 
their  patronage  on  us  for  the  year  now 
closing,  three  object  to  our  prices,  on  the 
ground  that  the  "  Gardener's  M<mddp  "  do 
the  same  business  for  half  the  money.  If 
all  will  turn  to  our  January  number,  1865, 
they  will  find  a  notice  calling  attention 
to  the  &ct,  that  oar  charges  per  page 


for  adyertising  are  now  and  aiwtrs 
haye  been  considerably  higher  than  the 
Gardener^e  M<mthly  or  Havefe  Magasm.  Ib 
adjusting  our  prices,  we  haye  not  bet?c 
goyemed  by  prices  charged  in  other  cities 
but  haye  made  them  such  as  will  pft.r 
us  a  &ir,  reasonable  profit  for  the  sfr> 
yices  we  render.  Now,  90  for  as  th« 
GardmerU  MotUhlp  is  concerned^  we  )»\k^^ 
it  to  be  a  fint  rate  adyertising  medium; 
we  adyertise  in  it,  and  the  result  is  profit. 
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It  18  well  edited,  and  we  think  so  much  of 
it  as  to  have  it  hound  in  Turkey  morocco, 
and  giye  it  a  prominent  place  in  our  lihrarjr. 
It  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  handsome  cir- 
culation. In  our  office,  we  place  it  directly 
alongside  the  Horticulturist,  and  have 
obtained  for  it  this  year,  nearly  300  sub- 
scribers, and  next  year  we  hope  to  get  at 
least  1,000.  Our  names  are  on  it  as  New 
York  Publishers,  and  we  receive  for'it  both 
subscriptions  and  advertisements,  aiid  at- 
tend to  this  business  promptly.  We  advise 
all  our  customers  to  advertise  with  the 
Gardenet^s  Monthly, 

Mow  forouiselves:  Thc  Horticulturist 
b  an  old,  well  known,  popular  and  profitable 
publication.  It  pays  a  handsome  income 
which  increases  yearly, — this  year  larger 
than  ever  before.  Its  circulation  is  large 
and  principally  among  the  wealthy  men  of 
our  country, — men  who  have  fine  farms  and 
country  seats,  and  money  to  spend. 

Our  advertising  patronage  has  been  lib- 
eral, of  the  very  best  prompt  paying  class — 
a  class  that  our  readers  can  do  business 
with  safely; — advertisers  who  have  through 


ness  with  us  because  it  pays  them,  and 
every  new  enterprising  establishment  in 
their  trade  follows  their  example.  Our 
charges  for  advertising  are  uniform  to  all. 
For  each  insertion  Thirty  Dollars  per  page, 
Fifteen  Dollars  per  column.  Fifteen  cents 
per  line ;  each  column  containing  100  lines. 
TVe  expect  to  maintsin  these  prices  for 
1866,  but  with  a  general  advance  in  prices 
we  intend  to  advance.  The  Gardener^M 
MonMy  charges  about  half  of  our  prices, 
and  considering  the  width  of  their  pages, 
less  than  half;  tl^eir  pages  being  wider  than 
ours,  they  give  more  reading  matter  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  Their  subscription 
price  is  Two  dollars  per  annum,  ours  Two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  both  together.  Four 
dollars.  If  they  have  a  lalrger  circulittion 
than  we  have,  we  are  glad  of  it;  the  field 
of  usefulness  before  them  they  cannot  fiU, 
nor  we  either,  nor  both  of  us  together. 


Anothcr  monthly  issue  of  this  Magazine 
will  close  the  twentieth  volume,  and  with 
it  the  term  of  subscription  of  most  of  our 
readers,  all  ot  lirhom,  we  hope,  will  renew 
adverse  and  prosperous  times,  persistently    early  toTj^^  coming  volume.    The  year 
spread  their  business  before  the  public,  have    now  ^45^2  bas  been  the  most  prosperous 
done  it  for  years  and  keep  doing  it,  have    ^L^\,^'^xM^  one  in  our  history.    The 
i>iv>«rM  -;-.K  !.«.  ;♦  •«  J  A.11^-.  54.  «-.  -.:*!,  ^^  ^^^     F  ,    !_  x^^  ^q  superior,  the  best 

volume,  one  mav  u  r-- 


grown  rich  by  it,  and  follow  it  up  with  rj, 
aeal  that  characterizes   profitable  inv^^jf 
ments.  Advertising  in  the  Horticul*^ 
P'^y*!  P»y»  ^©M,  else  why  do  we  flr^il^''*" 
every  advertiser  of  10  and  15  yOf^  nearly 

'-  im  ago  In 

season  from  the  time  they ->«^^  ^^  ^"^^^ 
Messrs.  John  Saul,  of  T 
B.K.  Bliss,  of  Springfie* 
&  Son,  of  Lockport,  '^* 
Barry,  of  Rochester, 


of  this  dty.  Prince 
li.  I.,  D.  Landreth 
R.  Buist,   PhUade"^ 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  a^ 
of  Flushing,  have 
▼ertisersfi!omane 


commenced. — 
khington,  D.  C, 
tfass.,fi.  Moody 
Y.,  Bllwanger  * 
y.,  Hitchlngs*Co., 
&  Co.,  of  Flushing, 


Ulent  in  the  country  has  been  employed 
!nlto  page.,  libcrallypiadfonand  indicates 

"'"^'Twenty-first  Volume  begins  with 
t^jJZ  n-ber  for  1866.  In  it  we 
^^uZ  t7  embrace  many  improvements, 
STake  it  worthy  of  increased  at^n^n. 
We  aim  at  a  high  standard  and  shall  grad- 

Z^.  this  Magazine  fi«t  rate  in  all  depart- 
!!ents  we  intend  to  take  advantage  of. 
We  should  be  glad    to  have  our  sub- 


Son,  of  Philadelphia,        ^ '^'^'^^^g^^^  induce 
Wr/b.  M.  Wataon,    ^^^.:r'Z  ^^ZUi^  with  tl 


as  many 


Ipbia, 


u  „, ,_^^  our  dicnl«tiw»  libenJly  into  »U 

_  b«miBddWlgrfd««l-  •^rfjfj.t^trr.    New  .ol-cribem  tor 

their  Mme.«ide  4Lrty  period  of  o«rhirt«r.  Pf^"*    i__i„tki,  month,  wiU  receive  the 

nrnii*  10  je«  .g  i4bu«ne«  were  in  our  col-  **^?^r^N«WBiber  mi  December  free. 

d.y;thcy«b5«4o.-*»>''^«*^Jr.  irS^tJonpHcetor  1866 wiUbe Two 


lUMM 


they  do  bod- 
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Dollara  and  Fifty  cents.  Those  who  wish 
back  Tolames,  can  have  1865,  bound  and 
post-paid,  with  numbers  for  1866  for  (4  50 ; 
or  1864  and  1865,  bound  and  post-paid,  with 
the  numbers  for  1866  for  $6  00.  The  three 
Tolumes  containing  nearly  1,200  royal 
octaro  pages  of  reading  matter  liberally 
illustrated. 


lis  the  past  winter.  If,  in  addition,  \bx 
are  found  as  capable  of  resisting  mildew  v 
our  well  known  varieties,  they  will  pn?« 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  barnr 
grapes. 


Foa  Sale  Cheap.  ^  Twenty-fivo*  Vol- 
umes of  th«  **Aitiericaa  Stock  Journal  for 
1863,"  devoted  to  improvement  of  Domes- 
tic Animals,  200  quarto  pages,  handsomely 
bound  and  post-paid  to  any  address  for  75 
cents,  just  the  cost  of  binding — 

Geo.  E.  &  F.  W.  W^oooward, 

37  Park  R&w^  New  York. 

Jon  A  GRAPi».--We  have  received  from 
Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  some  very  floe  specimens 
of  this  truly  choice  grape ;  a  grape  that 
promises  to  be  best  of  all  our  native  grapes 
so  far  as  known.  We  are  very  much  pleased 
with  the  lona  grape  this  year,  and  hope 
time  will  prove  it  to  be  flrst  class  in  all 
respects. 

Moore's  Hybrid  Grapes— We  have 
received  from  Messrs.  Moore  Brothera,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  specimens  of  four 
varieties  of  their  new  hybrid  grapes, 
designated  under  the  following  names: 
"Diana  Hamburgh,"  "Clover  Street  Red," 
« Clover  Street  Black,"  and  "  Improved 
Clinton."  The  first  three  mentioned  are 
from  seed  of  the  Diana  fertilized  by  Black 
Hamburgh,  the  last  from  seed'  of  the  Clin- 
ton, by  Black  Hamburgh. 

The  Diana  Hamburgh,  the  best  grape  of 
the  four  kinds  sent,  bears  more  evidence,  in 
the  flavor  and  firm  fleshy  character  of  its 
berries,  of  foreign  parentage  than  either  of 
the  others.  The  Clover  Street  Black  and 
Improved  Clinton  are  both  very  promising 
varieties,  and  are  said  to  be  early  in  ripen- 
ing. The  Clover  Street  Red  is  an  excellent 
grape,  resembling  the  Diana  in  flavor^  and 
ripens  late. 

These  vines  are  said  to  be  perfectly 
iiardy,  having  been  fully  exposed  on  a  trcl- 


AuCTioN  Sale  or  Ioma  Gripe  Tisej 
and  other  leading  varieties. 

Messrs.  Paraons  k  Co.,  of  Flushing,  NT^ 
announce  in  our  advertising  column^.,  t 
public  sale  of  lona  Vines,  to  takepli<t  js 
November  (see  advertiaeraent).  Thi^  ea- 
terprising  firm,  who  propagate  grape  Tij>i 
of  best  qualities,  on  the  largwt  Kile.  i:t 
enabled  to  make  this  sale  the  most  attr^* 
tive  one  of  this  kind  ever  held  m  tt 
country. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  September  8,  l^t'^). 

1  write  from  the,  no  longer  to  be  sed&d^l 
end  of  Cayuga  Lake,  the  lovliest  tHjizc  i' 
the  State,  with  its  magnifioeat  trees,' neat 
fences,  shrubbery,  fruit  and  vegeUbW  p^- 
dens ;  comfortable  and  roomy  ho8se$.  wirr 
gable  ends  to  the  street,  where  oo  dud  en- 
vies his  neighbor  who  Uvea  in  a  jellov  ur 
brown  house,  for  they  are  all  white;  vkrv 
every  building  is  well  kept  and  in  gtK-i  re- 
pair, except  <w«,  doubtless  in  rcspe-^t  t  ■ 
tke  old  adage,  that — ^there  is  no  rale  viu; 
out  ftn  exception— with  its  wcll-to-<i'  b 
habitants,  every  man  having  emplojTn.'^t 
and  such  iMiy  as  enables  him  to  make  s  ?>^ 
i^pearanoe ;  where  there  are  no  bejKa^ 
indeed  no  poor.;  where  oetentation  I*  i^v 
known,  and  whei«  themilliwiare  arao^^^ 
distinguished  from  his  oei^ibar  bj  ^« 
dress  or  style.  Indeed,  liere  seetus  toU 
embodied  the  poetical  idea  of  the  equal  t/ 
«nd  simplicity  of  the  golden  age;  cT^'i 
man  feittittg  down  un^er  his  owa  vme  l- 
fig  tree,  with  none  to  vajks  him  afriKl 

This  place  has  been  otertooked,  becaa^ 
not  on  the  direct  route  oi  travel,  and  t>  * 

♦One  of  thaae  Is  known  u  Jad|e»ni«i'*  «^J=^'^ ' 
a  willoir  twig  stuck  down  forty  paitrfBOBk  "•?*'  ^ 
wonld  gHwr,»»  sJler  belag  ned  <«•«•  imp  ^^  *: 
IT  tte»9u&tiisi>  liBoiaXip^laa.  w  ^^* 
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snds  have  heard  of  Aubaru  and  Elmira, 
about  equal  diRtanoes  north  and  south, 
who  know  but  little  of  Ithaca.  It  id)  how- 
ever, destined  to  make  a  greater  figure  on 
the  map,  and  to  be  oftener  heard  of  in  the 
future.  The  world  moves,  and  in  its  revo- 
lution Ithaca  assumes  an  unwonted  {xrom- 
inence ;  not  from  an  j  sudden  upheaval  of  its 
lower  strata,  or  from  any  borings  into  its 
depths.  Like  its  ancient  namesake,  it  is 
still  the  abode  of  wMom,  and  the  acts  of  a 
single  individual  are  destined  to  give  it  a 
position,  which  ^  all  the  modem  improve- 
ments ^'  could  scarcely  effect. 

One  of  its  citizens,  who  many  years  ago' 
engaged   in  constructing  Telegraph  lines, 
invented  a  plough  to  lay  the  insulated  wire 
in  lead  pipes  under  the  ground ;  and  finally, 
when  that    (ailed,    adopted    the    present 
method  of  elevating  it  on  poles,  has  had 
the  sagacity  to  retain  his  Telegraph  Stock, 
which,  in  many  instances  was  forced  upon 
him  as  part  payment  for  its  construction, 
until  it  has  produced  him  immense  wealth, 
and  this  he  is  diffusing  with  a  liberal  hand 
and   admirable  judgment  during  his  life- 
time for  the  benefit  of  his  race,  already  re- 
alising that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive.    Unlike  other  rich  men,  he  has 
no  ambition  to  '*  make  his  son  the  richest 
man  in  America,"  nor  to  found  an  asylum 
afler  his  deqth^  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
His  munificence  is  dispensed  with  a  lib- 
erality that  will  build  a  monument  while 
he  lives,  that  shall  ''  send  Jightning,  that 
they  may  go  and  say  unto  thee,  here  we  are 
unto  all  future  time."— Jb&,  38,   35.     I 
allude  merely  to  the   sums   contributed 
quietly  by  this  people's  almoner  to  the  de- 
serving poor;  to  the  neat  structures  built 
and  repaired,  to  be  occupied,  rent  free,  by 
the  widows  and  orphans ;    to  the  school- 
rooms fitted  up  and  handed  over  to  the  de- 
deserving  female  teaeher ;  to  the  aid  given 
to  the  Sanitary  Oommission,  during  the 
rebellion^    and   other  acts   of  liberality, 
though  all  these  are  to  be  heard  of  and 
Been  here^  and  may  justly  make  Ithaca 
proud  of  her  philantrophist,  Exra  Cornell. 


This,  however,  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
He  has  erected  at  his  own  expense,  and  at 
a  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  a 
fire-proof  building  for  a  free  library,  read- 
ing and  lecture  rooms,  besides  rooms  for  the 
Agricultural  Society,  Fanners'  Olub,  Fire- 
mens'  Association,  drill-rooms  and  armory 
for  the  militia,  and  has  appropriated  a  large 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  set  aside 
another  sum,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
applied  for  all  time  to  the  purchase  of  new 
publications  and  periodicals  for  the  free 
library.  Another  institution  is  also  in  the 
course  of  construction,  to  cost  an  equal  sum 
with  the  Cornell  Library,  to  be  devoted  to 
the  education  and  qualification  of  nurees 
for  the  sick,  and  a  Hydropathic  Institute, 
a  joint  stock  company,  of  which  Mr.  Cornell 
is  the  principal  proprietor.  But  the 
crowning  act  of  benevolence,  of  which 
the  former  may  be  considered  but  the 
stepping-stones  to  a  more  munificent 
donation,  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions, is  the  founding  of  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2dj 
1862,  and  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
of  April  27th,  1865. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  that  Szra 
Cornell  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Cornell  University,  the 
princely  sum  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  for 
the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  learning 
of  the  highest  grade  known  in  the  world,  to 
be  located  at  Ithaca.  In  addition  to  which 
he  proposes  to  give  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  to  found  an  Agricultural  College, 
forming  a  part  of  the  Cornell  University, 
which  is '*to  teach  such  branches  of  learning 
as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  including  military  tactics,  in 
order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life." 

By  the  act  of  Legislature,  this  Institu- 
tion receives  the  land  grant  of  Congress  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  aoree,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  hereof  to  be  invested  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  hiferest  (only  (to  be 
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paid  to  the  Trasteea  for  the  anoiml  support 
and  maintenanoe  of  said  Cornell  UniverBity. 
We  already  hare  our  fine  acboolii  and 
fine  academies,  now  we  are  to  hare  free 
Colleges  and  free  Universities.  The  Cornell 
Umverstty  proposes  annoally  to  receire 
one  student  from  each  Assembly  dis- 
trict of  the  State,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  each  County  and 
City,  in  consideration  of  superior  ability  as 
the  best  scholar  from  each  academy  or  pub- 
lic school,  to  whom  they  will  give  instruc- 
tions in  any  or  all  the  prescribed  branches 
in  any  department,  free  of  any  tuition  fee 
or  of  any  incidental  charges.  And  will  also 
be  open  to  admission  thereto,  at  the  lowest 
rates  of  expense,  to  all  others,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  rank,  class,  prerious  occupa- 
tion, or  locality.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
met  at  this  place  on  5th  inst.,  organized, 
and  have  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  ful- 
fill the  duties  of  putting  the  Institution 
into  operation  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period.  With  a  large  cash  Amd,  and'  the 
energy  of  its  founder,  who  is  President  of 
the  Board,  this  will  not  long  be  delayed. 

W.  A.  W. 

South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Oct.  2d,  1865. 
Editors  of  Horticulturist: 

Dear  Sirs, — In  the  September  number, 
there  is  an  article  on  the  QIadiolus,  by  £. 
Ferrand.  Mr.  Rand  tells  us  that  the  bulb- 
lets  must  be  put  aside  for  eighteen  months, 
and  that  then  not  one  will  fail  to  come  up ; 
but  if  planted  the  next  spring  after  gather- 
ing, "  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  come  up.^' 

If  Mr.  Ferrand  would  give  his  experience 
on  this  point,  he  would  confer  a  faror. 
Tours,  truly, 

G.  S. 


BOOKS,  Ac,  RECEIVED. 

Orchid  Culture. — ^Messrs.  J.  E.  Tilton 
&  Co.  hare  in  press  a  Manual  of  Orchid 
Culture,  by  Edward  SjNragae  Rand,  Jr., 
author  of  Flowers  for  Parlor  and  Garden 


etc.;   beautifully  illustrated  with  oolored 
plates  and  woodcuts.    This  yolnme  ia  a 
complete  guide  to  the  cultiTation  of  orchid- 
aceous plants,  giying  every  direction  neces- 
sary for  the  Buocessfiil  cnlttTation  of  er&y 
known  species  and  variety  of  both  terres- 
trial and  epiphytal  orchids.    The  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts:   the  fi»t  cultural, 
containing  sixteen  chapters  upon  cultsieY 
temperature,  construction  of  houses,  trest- 
ment  of  newly  imported  plants,  potting, 
propagation,    rentilation,    watering,     the 
flowering  season  and  cool  treatment.     The 
second,  a  complete  list  of  species,  with 
particular  directions  for  the  treatment  of 
those  requiring  special  culture.    This  toI- 
ume,  which  has  long  been  needed,  will  sup- 
ply every  want,  and  reviews  orchid  culture 
from  its  earliest  days  down  to  the  present 
time.    It  will  prove  invaluable  both  to  the 
gardener  and  amateur. 


Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Cujlm 
BER  or  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  year  1864-65. 


Sorgho  Sugar  Grower. — ^The  cultore 
and  manufacture  of  Sugar  and  Syrup  ftam 
the  Chinese  and  African  canes,  published 
by  Webster  k  Co.,  186  South  Water^treet, 
Chicago.    Sent  free  to  any  address. 


Drebr's  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs  and  other  flower  roots,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  culture  and  management ; 
also,  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  Winter 
blooming  plants,  roses,  &c  Henry  A.  Dreer, 
Seedsman  and  Florist,  714  Chestnut-atreet, 
Philadelphia. 


Descriptive  List  of  Har^y  Native 
Grape  Tines,  cultivated  and  for  sals  bj 
Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Grape  Vines. — ^Description  of  stock  of 
vines  for  sale  at  lona  Island,  with  somo 
account  of  our  four  best  hardy  kinds ; 
fourth  edition.  C.  W.  Grant,  loita, 
PeekskilLNewYoric 


^'^ 


^-g^B^n^v  :lq^ 


ESTASLIoHta    IN    1346. 


•  -I  ilif  coTiiing  season,  o 

\  \,  INIIAKLL.A, 
AI)IRO?iDAC, 

Dl^LAWARE,  '^^iSflfl'     ]i.yi»n« 

DI  AN  A,  CONCORD,  and  l«i»l^  ->  .:4iE?maDS, 

BY  THE 

Dozen,    Hundred    or   Thousand. 

,!.,e  vines  have  been  growu  fro.„  »in.le  eyes,  and  are  now  ^^^^ ^'''''':fXtI^^^^^ 
,„•      Special  l-ains  have  been  taken  l»  insure  correolne.s  >n  each  variety.     It  .s  thought 
..  plants  will  merit  the  attention  of  pnrcha.sers.    Prices  upon  application. 

BRONSON,  GRAVES  &  SBLOVBR, 

WASHINGTON  ST.  NIKSERIES, 

Geneva,  A'etc  ll*ork. 


.l„',/rria, 


l^R  E  MOVAirn^Tt  C  E. .» 

HITCHIISJGS   &^  CO., 

Have  Remoyed  their  Office  and  Factory  to 

<1  Centre  ©treet,  INT.  Y. 

A  FEW  DOORS    NORTH  OF  WoRTH  STREET. 

(4th  Avenue  Cars  pass  the  door.) 
Where  they  conluiue  the  Manufacture  of  their 

riTlT  BOILERS, 


AND 


Hot  AVater  Apparatus, 


FOR  WARMING 


Green-houses,  Graperies, 

CON»ERVATORIE«. 

Forcing  Pits,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  References. 
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jMiid  to  the  Truateea  for  the  annual  support  etc ;    beautifully  illustra^  i  \^  X  J 

and  maintenance  of  said  Cornell  University,  plates  and  wood 

We  already  have  our  fine  schools  and  complete  pui'*' 

fine  academies,  now  we  are  to  have  free  aceou* 
Colleges  and  free  Universities.  The  CorDf**-i»  I  f  ^  y 

■    '-raity    proposes   annually  to  rec  CROCUSf     &C. 

S(»fii^   from    each    AsserabJ«^      •  .•  ' 

Ja^iNDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

O'li'  07   NtiH>-^au  .-it.,  ISTew  Yoi'.: 

DUTCH   BtJLBOUS  ROOTc 


Tlif  uml»*:>iyn»'.l  li  is  jii^t  recriv  »I  from  In- several  UoU'^ps  in  H«>Hanfl,  hi*  h'i  .  • 
j)ortalioii^  of 

Aud  ih  now  ready  to  .sii[)ply  the  iraiio  and  oilier.s.  by  case  or  1)arr«*l   «>nly.    F<»r  I'aii 
apply,  oriL'loyiim  stamp, 

C.  C.  m^BEMjj  ComnUssion  Jtler chant. 

oci.'it  87   PK\RL   STREET,  N.  V 

AUOTIO^   SA3JE 

OF 

G^Ri^PE   VIIsTE©. 

1 0  to  20,000  lONA, 
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BY   G*  ?•  DI90SWAY. 


»  Svth  td  awn  «h«  bouatooiu  Bothn, 
FMd«  him  atiU  with  oom  and  wine ; 
Ue  who  b«it  would  aid  a  brother, 
ShaNi  with  hhn  theae  gifte  divine. 

**  Maaj  a  pow«r  within  her  boeom, 
yniialeM,  hiddmi,  works  beneath  ; 

Henoe  are  aeed,  and  leaf  and  bloaiom, 
Oolden  ear  and  doetared  wreath.'* 


« the  wwmeaty  tm  well  as  ooldeet  cli- 
iM,  there  are  but  two  BeMons  of  the  year, 
they  are  verf  different.  With  the 'cold- 
the  somnier  is  about  foar  months  long, 
Q  the  heat  ia  eztreme,  because  of  the 
;  dajB.  Th«  winter  lasts  eight  months 
the  most  inteiwe  cold  immediatelj  sue- 
»  the  Tiolent  heats,  the  rains  lasting 
or  fire  montba,  make  the  difference 
reen  the  aiunner  and  winter. 
lere  tatefiur  distinct  sessons  only  in 
:«mperate  ellmates,  such  as  ours.  The 
aer's  heat  gradoally  diminishing,  the 
tnnal  fruits  haye  time  to  ripen  little  by 
t,  without  any  damage  from  the  colds  of 
er.  So  in  the  apring^  plants  spront 
grow  insensibly,  without  harm  from 


the  late  frosts,  nor  too  much  hastened  by 
the  early  heat. 

This  change  of  seasons,  well  desenres 
our  admiration  and  gratitude  to  the  Avthor 
of  all  our  blessingi.  It  cannot  be  attributed 
to  blind  chance,  simply  because  thece  can 
be  neither  order  nor  MtdbUity  in  fifrMUm* 
events.    In  all  countries  of  the  earth,  the 
sessons  succeed  each  other  with  the  ssase 
regularity,  as  the  nights  do  the  days,  pre- 
cisely at  the  appointed  time — and  not  by 
dark  dkincie.    We  doubt  not,  the  same  Di- 
Tine  wisdom  and  goodness  extend  to  the 
other  planets.  They  are  like  the  earth,  and 
like  our  globe  are  influenced  and  wanned 
by  the  great  orb  of  light ;  they  must  have 
their  days  and  nights, — ^their  summers  and 
winters.    Thenoe,  may  we  not  oonclnde, 
that  those  distant  bodies  are  also  inhabited 
with  living  creatures?    And  what  an  im- 
pressive idea  does  this  give  us  of  the  power 
and  magnifloence  of  the  great  OaaAToa  of 
all  things  I     How  vast  is  his  empire  7 

As  our  season  advances,  its  character 
changes.    At  fint,  it  was  ftill  of  enjoymeat 
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with  ft  balmj  softness  in  the  air,  and  beaatj 
and  serenity  oyer  the  blue  skies,  the  fields 
enameled  in  gold  and  liring  green,  and  eyerj 
thing  was  rejoicing  and  glad.  Towards  the 
close  of  autumn,  howeyer,  a  deeper  senti- 
ment seems  to  settle  upon  the  human 
mind.  Night  has  stolen  slowly  but  sensi- 
bly on  the  day — the  basUe  and  cheerAilness 
of  the  fields  hare  ceased,  the  yellow  gnun 
has  been  plenteously  reaped  and  gathered, 
and  the  earth,  lately  shining  in  golden 
richness,  appears  withered  and  bare.  The 
pastures  assume  a  darker  hue ;  the  woods, 
although  still  inezpiessibly  beautiful  in  the 
yaried,  fading  tints,  plainly  speak  of  decay. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  mind  of  any  real  sen- 
sibility, to  resist  the  spirit  of  seriousness, 
which  now  rests  on  the  land  and  waters, 
broods  oyer  the  forests,  and  sighs  in  the 
passing  breeze.  But  there  is  a  pleasing 
melancholy  feeling,  not  unmixed  with  en- 
joyment and  moral  sentiments.  The  de- 
cay of  nature  strongly  reminds  us  of  our 
owii*-4br  we,  too,  must  surely  fade  into 
^^th$  sere  and  ydiow  Uaf^^^  and  fall  away 
firom  the  earth.  At  this  moment^  we  should 
tUnk  of  Him,  the  touch  of  whose  Almighty 
handy  changes  eyerything — ^Himsslf  alone 
mehan^edl 

At  this  autumnal  moment,  when  the  day* 
still  glow  with  brightness  and  warmth,  and 
the  thermometer  scarcely  indicates  any  de- 
crease of  the  temperature,  and  when  the 
most  perceptible  changes  is  some  encroach- 
ment of  the  nig^t  on  the  day,  there  is  a  most 
vemarkable  alteration  in  the  physiological 
condition  of  plants.  This  is  a  diminution, 
and  finally  the  total  suspension  of  the  flow 
ef  9ap  from  the  roots,  on  which  the  yege- 
tatiye  process  depends.  One  early  and  im- 
portant result  of  this  diminished  action  is 
the  ripening  of  fruits  and  seeds ;  and  it 
haa  been  found  that  whateyer  diminishes 
the  Tigor  of  the  yegetation,  hastens  the 
maturity  of  the  friiits.  Some  gardeners 
know  that  by  stripping  trees  of  their  leayes, 
the  firait  will  be  sooner  ripened,  and  this 
is  effiwted  not  so  much  by  exposing  it  to 
the  sun,  as  interrupting  the  fiill  flow  of  the 


sap.  The  maturity  of  the  fiuit  is  a  proof 
that  the  yital  power  has  become  less  Tig- 
orous.  This  is  particularly  obyious  in  the 
ripening  of  grain ;  the  plant  loses  its  t^- 
dant  color,  the  leaf  shriyels,  the  seeds  grow 
hard,  and  eyery  thing  indicates  the  sap 
has  oeased  to  flow.  Its  yegetatiye  pover 
exhausted,  and  the  object  of  its  ere&tioii 
now  fulfilled,  it  finishes  the  destined 
course. 

The  duration  of  the  stem  and  bnnch^ 
Is  yery  different  in  different  plants;  sn^ 
the  longeyity  of  some  trees  is  most  strik- 
ing. In  our  former  article  we  described 
the  "  Old  Tulip  Tree  "  of  Monmouth,  N.  J 
«  The  Gentleman's  Magazine''  of  1762,  con- 
tains an  account  of  a  chestnut  then  grow- 
ing at  Tamworth,  England,  and  siid^  it 
that  time,  to  be  the  oldest,  and  certunk 
one  of  the  largest  trees  in  that  land.  It 
measured  52  feet  in  circumference,  tnd  tJxe 
period  of  growing  from  the  nut  was  fixed 
at  tbe  year  800,  in  the  reign  of  Bang  Eg- 
bert From  that  date  to  Ring  Stepboi 
is  335  years,  when  it  was  fixed  »  a 
boundary  or  land  mark,  and  called  hj  «ij 
of  distinction,  "  The  Grtai  ChniUtfA  Tif 
of  Tamwofik,^^  Prom  the  first  year  of 
Stephen's  reign,  (1135)  to  1762,  is  G^ 
yeara,  so  that  the  entire  age  of  this  foi^ 
monarch,  at  that  period,  reached  962  jev> 
It  bore  nuts  in  1759,  fhxn  which  joori^ 
trees  were  raised*.  Some  kinds,  natirei 
of  more  genial  climates,  haye  liyed  locgei 
than  the  great  Chestnut  of  Tamworts 
Oliyes  of  a  most  yenerable  growth  an 
now  found  in  the  gaitlen  of  Gethsemaae 
near  the  bottom  of  the  Mount  of  Oliyes.  ii» 
are  supposed  to  haye  sprung  fixvm  the  root 
of  those  existing  during  our  Sayiour'»  li^ 
Wonderful  instances  of  the  vegetable  T^ti 
principle, — after  the  lapse  of  more  tbx 
Mwn^esji  centuries,  actons  of  those  yeasitb^ 
oliyes, — still  exist  to  mark  the  ssrre^ 
hallowed  spot! 

Wheat,  sown  in  autumn,  passes  throc^ 
the  first  important  steps  of  the  yegetati 
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prooen  before  the  severitj  of  winter  sets 
in.  When  the  Beed.has  been  in  the  ground 
about  two  days,  it  begins  to  swell,  and  the 
jaices  coaununicated  to  the  bud,  cao^e  it 
to  shoot  out  the  root,  which  at  first  is 
Trmpped  in  a  kind  of  purse.  Within  a 
few  days,  two  other  roots,  spring  forth  in 
a  lateral  direction.  In  the  meanwhiloi 
onder  favorable  circumstances,  the  grain 
will  begin  to  push  its  green  points  through 
tie  sorface  of  the  earth,  about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day.  This  feeble  stem  is  nothing 
more  than  a  folded  bundle  of  leares,  from 
which  is  formed  the  future  spiks.  In  a  few 
iikys  after  the  stem  emeiges  to  the  light, 
the  parent  seed  which  has  been  gradually 
giving  its  milky  juices  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  new  plant,  shrinks  and  begins  to  de- 
cay. Then  follow  the  leaves  and  stem,  and 
in  this  state,  tbe  plant  bears  all  the  severi- 
ties of  the  winter,  the  pelting  of  heavy 
raiiu,  with  the  sudden  alterationa  of  the 
temperature.  By  the  aid  of  this  mysterious 
poa'er,  the  vital  principle,  which,  if  it  does 
aot  generate  beat,  certain^  resists  the  in* 


fluence  of  the  cold.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanosB  and  becomes  more  genial,  the  stem 
shoots  vigorously  upwards,  and  during  the 
whole  period  of  youth,  its  nourishing  juices 
have  been  amply  supplied  from  the  root. 
At  length,  however,  it  is  necessary,  that 
the  grain  should  ripen,  and  its  useful  farina 
be  secured,  and  for  this  purpose,  the 
same  Almighty,  wonder-working  Hand, 
which  has  so  strikingly  nourished  it,  now 
arrests  the  flowing  of  this  nourishment. 
The  vegetative  power  hss  accomplished  its 
task,  the  seed  has  been  perfected,  the  fi- 
bres of  the  plant  become  rigid,  the  grain 
hardens,  and  the  stem  assumes  a  golden 
hue,  which  indicates  that  the  vital  princi- 
ple has  departed.  Nothing  now  remains, 
but  that  the  industrious  husbandman  should 
secure  the  enriching  prize,  which  a  bountiful 
Providence  has  awarded  to  him. 

«•  Bow  thy  wed,  and  nap  in  gludnw ! 

HanhimaelfiiaUAaeed; 
Ilope  and  hardahip,  joy  and  gladnen— 
Blow  the  pknt  to  ripeness  load.*' 

77m  Cjow,  &  I.,  Oct.  1865. 
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BY   O.   HOWATT. 


Mcssas.  Editors, — ^According  to  prom- 
•e,  I  send  you  my  system  of  Grape  Grow- 
Dg,  ss  you  have  seen  and  tasted  my  grapes 
/ter  one  year's  planting,  you  can  vouch  for 
te  accuracy  in  the  fmiting.  I  have  often 
bought  how  emy  it  would  be  for  a  farmer 

0  grow  his  own  grapes,  at  least  all  who 
ave  a  bam  with  one  side  of  it  having  a 
^uthern  aspect;  there  is  nothing  more 
imple  to  grow  and  fruit  than  a  grape  vine. 

1  great  deal  baa  been  said  and  written  on 
ine  cultore  under  glass,  a  very  great  deal 
r  it  unneceasarily.  I  think  that  I  oan 
How  that  any  lamer  can  grow  them.  The 
^bole  secret  of  grape  growing  is  to  have  a 
ood  border  i  make  that  right,  and  you  may 
»t  assured  of  perfect  suocess;  then  it 
tatters  not  whether  you  grow  on  the  rod 
r  spur  system.     Laat  April  I  prepared  a 


border  as  follows :  carted  into  it  good  yel- 
low loam  from  the  road-side  and  fence 
rows,  to  every  five  loads  of  loam  one  load 
of  well  rotted  stable  manure.  My  border 
is  thirty  inches  deep,  (two  feet  deep,  when 
top  dressed,  will  answer).  ImBt  year  I  col- 
lected all  the  dead  horses,  oows  and  calves 
that  I  could  find  in  our  neighborhood  and 
buried  them  until  wanted ;  I  then  carted 
and  mixed  with  the  above  as  we  were  fill- 
ing. A  few  days  before  fllUng  the  border, 
I  had  given  to  me  two  dead  cows,  a  hone, 
a  mule,  and  two  calves;  these  I  plaosdin 
the  border,  chopping  them  in  quarters  and 
dividing  evenly  inside :  firom  these  we  have 
had  no  unpleasant  effluvia  arise  as  mig^t  be 
supposed  would  be  the  case  from  such  raw 
materiaL  I  filled  it  two  feet. deep  with 
loam,  dung  and.carrion;  over  this  I  put  ten 
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inches  (allowing  four  inches  for  shrinkage,) 
of  chopped  loam,  manure,  two  loads  of  leaf 
mould,  (from  woods),  and  twenty  boshels 
of  bone  dost,  all  mixed  well  together  before 
putting  on  the  border;  this  keeps  the  roots 
well  to  the  surface.  My  border  was  then 
flnished  inside  and  ten  feet  on  the  outside. 
This  coming  spring  I  intend  adding  with 
the  same  made  compost,  ten  feet  more  to 
the  width  of  the  outside  border,  giring 
then  twenty  feet  of  border  outside.  The 
following  year  add  the  same  and  the  bor- 
der is  finished  thirty  feet  from  the  house. 
(If  the  border  can  all  be  made  at  once  so 
much  the  better ;  my  reason  in  not  doing 
so  was  for  lack  of  material).  My  house  is 
fourteen  feet,  inside  measurement,  sash 
thirty-two  inches  wide ;  to  each  rafter  I 
plant  two  vines  inside.  Six  feet  from  front 
I  hare  poets  set  sloping  to  the  rafter,  so  that 
they  are  seyen  feet  from  front  to  top ;  to 
those  I  also  plant  two  vines.  On  back  wall 
I  also  plant  two  vines  (together  as  the 
others) ;  planting  them  so  that  they  will 
come  in  the  centre  of  the  posts  and  sashes; 
by  this  means  the  front  vines  do  not  shade 
them.  I  have  in  this  house  eighteen  varie- 
ties, bat  the  greater  part  of  them  Black 
Hamburghs.  My  object  in  planting  two 
vines  together  is,  that  I  may  get  a  light 
crop  of  grapes  of  the  one  set  of  vines  next 
year,  and  the  following  year  a  M\  crop. 
From  t*je  vines  I  intend  to  leave  per- 
manently, I  do  not  take  any  grapes  until 

the  third  or  fourth  year  after  planting 

When  these  come  into  fbll  bearing,  I  cut 
away  altogether  the  vines  that  I  have  been 
fruiting,  thus  leaving  but  one  vine  to  the 
sash,  post  and  wall.  If  I  conclude  to  grow 
them  on  the  rod  system,  I  would  let  both 
vines  stand,  and  fruit  them  every  alternate 
year, — ^fhuting  next  year  on  this  year's 
wood, — then  cutting  it  down  to  make  wood 
for  the  following  year's  crop.  This  system 
baa  no  advantage  over  the  spur  system,  ex- 
oept  that  it  looks  bettdl*  to  the  eye. 

I  i^anted  my  vines  on  the  20th  of  June, 
(since)  all  one  year  old  plants,  excepting 
24  that  were  two  years  old.    In  planting, 


spread  the  roots  well  out  and  cover  onlr 
one  inch  over  them ;  cut  the  vines  to  tvo 
eyes  and  let  both  grow  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  long,  then  nip  off  the  weiUcest  aboat 
the  ilrat  of  July,  (or  later  or  earlier,  de- 
pends on  what  time  you  plant  yoar  Tines). 
Cover  your  border  inside  and  outside  vith 
hay,  straw  or  bottom  grass,  about  thre« 
inches  thick;  this  is  to  prevent  the  young 
roots  from  bdng  burnt.  In  training  the  first 
year,  be  careful  and  save  the  top  of  yoar 
vine ;  let  it  run  all  it  will.  All  laterab  tad 
tendrils  keep  well  |»nched  off.  The  laterals 
(side  branches),  should  be  frinched  off  at 
the  first  or  second  eye  from  the  main  stem; 
this  will  throw  the  growth  to  yoor  leader. 
Water  your  vines  once  or  twice  a  we^  ac- 
cording to  growth  and  weather.  The  best 
way  to  ascertain  whether  your  border  is 
dry  is  to  run  your  finger  down ;  if  it  is 
moist  to  that  depth  you  are  sure  it  is  rigiit 
Your  outside  border  will  not  require  wa- 
tering  first  year ;  the  vines  should  be  sjr- 
inged  twice  a  day  until  September^  t&^ 
then  once  a  day  to  October,  in  the  morning 
by  six  o'clock,  leaving  your  house  dostA 
until  eight  or  nine  o'clock ;  this  gives  a  fise 
moist  heat.  In  the  afternoon  dose  yoor 
house  at  four  o'clock  and  give  another  sp- 
inging ;  this  gives  a  good  moist  heat  for  the 
night.  About  the  first  of  November  leave 
your  house  open  day  and  night,  giving  all 
the  air  that  you  can ;  this  is  to  ripen  the 
wood,  and  you  will  soon  see  them  a  good 
brown  color.  Latter  end  or  middle  of 
December,  prune  and  lay  them  down;  in 
pruning  select  the  strongest  vines  (those 
you  intend  (Vuiting  next  year)  and  prune 
according  to  the  number  of  bunches  yoa 
wish  them  to  bear,  ftam  three  to  eight 
feet  long.  Those  that  you  intend  for  wood 
next  year,  cut  down  to  five  or  six  eyes  from 
bottom.  Wh^  all  are  pruned,  make  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap,  whale  oil  and  salphor 
as  thick  as  paste,  and  with  a  paint  brush  ap- 
ply it  to  all  your  wood,  covering  the  whole 
of  it  down  to  the  roots;  this  will  prevent 
the  mice  eating  them  and  kill  all  insects. 
When  this  Is  dry  take  some  straw  ropes  and 
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bind  them  from  bottom  to  top,  letting  each 
round  press  against  the  other;  then  laj 
them  along  and  tie  them  together,  as  you 
proceed  bringing  the  end  ones  towards  the 
middle;  when  this  is  finished  cover  all 
with,  straw  and  leayes. 

Second  year:  about  April,  clear  off  your 
borders  inside  and  out,  also  take  your  straw 
bands  off,  wash  off  the  mixture,  leaving  the 
vines  in  about  the  same  position  as  they 
were  in  winter ;  this  makes  them  break 
evenly  and  stronger.  Fork  your  border 
over  lightly,  say  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
When  the  eyes  have  grown  an  inch,  lay 
them  up  carefully  to  their  places,  giving 
them  plenty  of  air  in  this  stage  of  their 
growth,  and  syringe  once  a  day  for  a  month. 
This  must  only  be  done  in  the  morning  in 
cold  vineries.  About  middle  of  May  they 
should  be  syringed  twice  a  day,  and  con- 
tinued until  your  grapes  are  in  flower,  at 
which  time  you  must  discontinue  syringing 
altogether,  giving  plenty  of  air  until  your 
bunches  are  set.  When  set,  repeat  the 
syringing  twice  a  day  until  your  berries 
begin  to  color;  your  syringing  must  then  be 
discontinued.  When  they  are  about  the 
size  of  peas  you  commence  to  thin  the  ber- 
ries out.  To  an  unexperienced  hand  this 
most  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  One 
berry  should  not  touch  the  other.  Your 
fruit  will  start  from  the  first  or  second  eye 
on  the  lateral  from  the  main  stem.  When 
your  firuit  is  set  you  should  stop  this  lat- 
eral (that  is  nip  it  off)  between  the  first 
and  second  bud  above  your  bunch ;  this  bud 
then  breaks  (grows)  and  makes  another 
shoot ;  this  you  also  stop  at  its  first  bud. 
Those  are  left  to  draw  tlie  sap  to  your 
banch.  All  shoots  that  appear  from  this 
eye  take  off,  and  all  shoots  that  should  ap- 
pear between  your  bunch  and  the  main 
stem,  nip  off,  as  they  would  take  the  sap 
from  your  fruit,  but  in  no  case  take  off  any 
of  the  large  leaves,  even  if  they  should 
cover  your  fruit.  You  must  be  careful  that 
your  border  is  kept  sufficiently  wet  until 
your  fruit  begins  to  color  (same  rule  as  first 
year).    Also  mulch  your  borders  the  same ; 


you  should  give  your  vines  this  year  plenty 
of  liquid  manure.  If  you  have  not  a  liquid 
manure  tank,  sink  some  hogsheads  in  your 
yard  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it,  and 
water  your  vines  twice  a  week  with  it, 
from  the  time  your  bunches  show  until 
they  commence  to  color.  In  watering  with 
liquid  manure,  be  sure  that  your  border  is 
wet  before  you  apply  it,  for  if  dry,  the 
probability  is,  that  you  would  kill  your 
vines  or  lose  a  year's  growth  and  your 
crop.  A  good  and  sure  rule  is  to  water 
witii  dear  water  the  evening  before  you 
water  with  the  liquid  manure.  Keep  pans 
of  sulphur  about  your  vines  during  the 
summer;  this  may  prevent,  and  it  will,  at 
least,  check  mildew.  My  plan  is,  five  or 
six  times  during  the  summer,  after  the  fruit 
is  set,  to  close  up  the  house  tight,  and 
about  twelve  o'clock  take  some  sulphur 
and  sprinkle  it  thoroughly  through  the 
vines;  let  the  house  remain  closed  for  an 
hour,  this  gives  an  immense  heat,  but  I 
think  it  opens  the  pores  of  the  plants  and 
kills  the  fungii,  at  least  such  has  been  my 
practice,  and  I  have  never  had  mildew  in  a 
cold  vinery.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
this  violent  heat  will  injure  your  vines; 
you  will,  on  entering,  see  them  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed)  in  a  fine  perspira- 
tion. Syringing  will  wash  all  the  sulphur 
out  of  the  fruit.  In  the  fall  of  the  second 
year  after  your  fruit  is  off,  leave  your  house 
open  night  and  day  to  harden  and  ripen 
your  wood  as  long  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. If  you  conclude  to  grow  on  the  rod 
system,  cut  down  your  vines  that  did  not 
bear  this  year  to  the  same  length  as  those 
that  you  fruited  this  year.  Those  that 
have  fruited  this  year  you  will  cut  down  to 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  border,  and  grow 
on  them  only  wood  next  year,  for  fruit  on 
following  year.  If  you  conclude  to  grow  on 
spur  system,  you  will  let  the  vines  that 
bore  no  fruit  this  year  bear  none  next  year, 
and  cut  them  down  to  about  three  feet  in 
length  and  treat  same  as  first  year.  Those 
that  bore  this  year,  in  pruning,  you  will  leave 
about  three  feet  of  this  year's  wood  and 
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you  will  have  a  crop  next  year.  The  follow- 
ing year  let  those  same  Tinee,  in  pruning,  be 
left  full  length  of  your  house,  and  the  next 
year  let  them  bear  all  that  they  will,  as 
you  then  cut  them  out  to  make  room  for 
your  Tines  grown  on  the  spur  system. — 
Every  fall  after  the  first  year,  let  the 
borders  inside  and  out  be  forked  over,  and 
lay  on  from  four  to  six  inches  of  good  rutted 
manure,  and  in  the  spring  fork  it  into  the 
borders,  tying  the  vines  also  same  as  fittit 
year  with  straw  ropes.  In  growing  vines 
on  the  spur  system,  you  let  your  vines  re- 
main full  length  of  the  house.  The  pruning 
iB  done  by  cutting  all  the  lat«rah  close  into 
the  main  stem ;  it  will  from  this  throw  out 

a  branch  on  which  the  fruit  will  show 

There  is  to  each  spur  what  we  term  a  *^  hat- 
ter of  eyes."  Select  the  strongest  of  these 
eyes  for  your  lateral,  rubbing  off  all  the 
others.  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  it 
takes  away  that  unsightly  thing — a  spur, 
three  or  four  inches  long  and  half  as  thick 
as  your  main  stem.  Tou  gain  nothing  by 
leaving  the  spur  on,  as  ih>m  its  base  you 
get  a  bearing  stem.  Your  stems,  then,  at  all 
times  looks  clean.  When  shown,  treat  as 
directed  in  wood,  Ac.,  &c.  For  a  few  years 
only  let  every  alternate  lateral  bear;  this 
strengthens  your  vine  and  it  will  last  a 
number  of  years.  Every  year  prune  and 
cover  as  directed; — this  is  all  the  spur 
system. 

The  above  is  written  more  for  fiffmers, 
as  I  have  given  most  minute  particulars  for 
their  guidance,  and  all  farmers  will  see  that 
they  can  be  grown  as  easily  as  any  other 
crop   without    the  assistance   of   a   pro- 


fessional gardener.  My  growth  tius  yw 
from  one  year  old  plants  is  seventy-four  SkC 
long  and  one  and  a  quarter  inohea  in  €ircQni> 
ference.  Twelve  feet  of  this  I  can  mtke 
bearing  wood  Ibr  next  year,  if  I  wish,  moL 
those  vines  have  only  been  attended  to  bj 
a  laboring  man. 

In  making  the  vine  border,  I  foi^t  to 
mention  that  the  bottom  <^  the  border 
should  be  well  dnined,  diat  is,  have  tlie 
bottom  slope  from  the  house  to  the  ontsidt 
of  the  border,  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  tbc 
water.  If  the  bottom  of  the  border  b  a 
hard  pan,  90  much  the  better,  as  the  object 
is  to  keep  the  roots  of  the  vines  as  near  tbc 
surface  of  the  ground  as  possible.  If  the 
roots  penetrate  to  cold  sub-eoil,  it  will  oc- 
casion shanking  in  your  fVuit.  When  then 
is  any  danger  of  that,  I  always  concrete  mj 
bottom  three  to  six  inches  thick. 

In  making  your  border,  add  one-eighth 
part  (that  is  one  load  to  eight)  of  brokes 
bricks,  old  lime  rubbish  and  broken  oyster 
shells  through  your  compost;  this  is  to 
keep  it  open.  Add  one-tenth  part,  if  pos- 
sible, of  charcoal  dust  or  broken  charcosl : 
this  saves  all  the  ammonia  from  your  otbtr 
manures,  and  always  retains  a  moisture  ib 
your  border.  In  fact,  I  consider  it  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  making  a  vine  border. 
I  generally  use  the  bottom  of  old  charcos] 
beds.  I  shall  send  you  my  system  of  peac^ 
growing  in  pots  in  vineries  where  there  are 
no  vines  planted  against  back  wsll  or 
middle  of  the  house,  as  I  have  groini 
peaches,  strawberries  and  vines  in  the  ooe 
house. 
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0XNU8  POLTSTICHUM. 

Selection  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful* 
There  are  so  many  well  marked  varieties  of 
this  most  beautiful  genus,  that  we  find  it  a 
most  difficult  task  to  undertake  the  selection 
of  the  most  heAvtiffd  when  aU  are  beantifUl 
and  merit  a  place  in  the  Fernery. 


Some  of  the  varieties  of  ^Angulare^' 
may,  with  protection,  endure  the  rigor  of 
our  winter,  but  they  are  altogvtlier  too 
elegant  and  rare  to  risk  otherwise  than  is 
the  shape  of  duplicates. 

POLTSTICHUM  ARGUI^KE  IMBEICATCM. 

A  very  graceful  and  interesting  varietj, 
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with  dtrk  green  fronds  fW>m  one  to  two 
feet  in  length. 

GRANPIDENS. 


p.   A. 

A  most  beautiful  and  distinct  yarictj ;  a 
dwsrf  fonn  of  "Angulare,"  and  thoroughly 
constant  under  cultivation.  Length  of 
fronds  from  1  to  1^  feet. 

POLTSTICHUM  ANGULARS  DVBIVM. 

A  Tery  laiige  growing  varietj,  the  fronds 
often  exceeding  3  feet  in  length  ;  a  most 
noble  fern. 

p.   A.   OBTUSUM. 

A  most  elegant  variety.  We  have  seen 
but  a  single  specimen  of  this  very  beauti- 
ful fern,  and  notwithstanding,  we  presume 
it  is  not  yet  introduced  to  this  country,  we 
are  unwilling  to  omit  including  it,  as  it 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  rare  and  beau- 
fifuL 

p.    A.   MULTIFIDUM. 

Should  this  variety  prove  permanent,  it 
trill  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
many  varieties  of  "Angulare."  The  sped- 
men  we  saw  had  the  apex  of  each  frond 
terminated  in  a  heAVitifal /eatkery4ike  tuft. 

p.   A.   CRISTULATUM. 

A  noble  fonn ;  the  fronds  are  from  21  to 
3  feet  in  length  by  12  inches  wide,  and  not 
unfrequeotly  crested;  raro. 

p.  A.   DEOVRRKNS. 

A  very  distinct  and  desirable  variety ; 
fronds  from  1  to  II  feet. 

POLTSTICHUM  ANGULARS  ROTUNDATUM. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  va- 
rieties; fronds  of  a  deep  shining  green, 
from  1  to  1^  feet  in  height ;  a  very  rare 
rsriety. 

p.   A,   LATIPKS. 

A  noble  fern  of  very  large  siae ;  fronds 
from  3  to  4  feet  high,  the  base  of  which  are 
from  0  to  10  inches  wide.  Soon  as  proour- 
able  thoold  be  in  every  select  collection  of 
ferns. 

P.  A.  GonTKBirsntM. 

In  some  of  the  Europeta  collections  of 
ferns,  this  vafiety  is  thoogfat  much  of,  and 


when  in  its  mnltifled  variation  is  exceed- 
ingly beautSful:  We  apprehend  it  will  prove 
inconstant. 

p.  A.  PROLIFERUM  FOOTII. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moat  ele. 
gant  of.  the  Polystidiums.  Young  pla«t9 
aro  exceedingly  interesting  and  beautifiU ; 
fronds  from  1  to  1^  feet. 

p.  A.  FOLiostru. 
This  variety  we  have  not  seen  under  cul- 
tivation, but  the  description  given  by  one 
of  the  first  authorities,  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiAil  in  cultivation. 

POLTSTICHUM   ANOULARE  PLUMOSUM. 

A  most  el^;ant,  large  growing  variety ; 
fronds  from  2  to  3  feet  in  length,  and  most 
gracefully  arohing. 

p.   A.   PROLIFKRUM   WOOLLASTOKI. 

An  almost  pendant  variety,  exceedingly 
handsome.  This  elegant  and  graceful  kind 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  green-house 
ferns. 

p.  A.   0BTUSZ8SIMUM. 

A  most  romarkable  fern;  extremely 
beautiful  and  very  raro. 

p.   A.   KIT80NIA. 

A  most  splendid  variety,  considered  by 
some  of  the  first  culti?ators  of  ferns  in 
Europe,  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
varieties  of  "  P.  Angulare."  The  rachis  of 
each  frond  is  divided  into  several  tufted 
corymbose  heads.  Quite  constant  under 
cultivation. 

p.   A.  COVCINNUM. 

A  very  pretty  variety  of  a  rich  deep 
green  color.  The  habit  of  this  is  exceed- 
ingly graceful. 

p.  A.  ORANDIDENS  SICCIFORME. 

A  very  handsome  dwarf  growing  variety ; 
irell  adapted  for  the  wardian  case. 

POI.TSTICBUlf  AMOVLARE  THOM80NIA. 

Fronds  firom  10  to  1 2  inches,  the  apex  of 
each  most  beantifhlly  crested  in  Coiym- 
bese  headi  ftout  2  to  3  inches  wide. 
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p.  A.   GKAJIDICSPS. 

FrondB  from  1  to  2  feet,  of  *  rich  deep 
green  color;  a  really  splendid  variety.  We 
think  the  most  beautiful  of  the  crested 
forms. 

The  aboye  named  varieties  are  a  selection 
frem  near  one  hundred  varieties  of  which  we 
have  made  notes,  and  consider  them  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all ;  but  as  «*  tastes 
diibr,"  there  may  be  those  as  great  ad- 


miren  of  the  order  *'  Pillioes  "  as  ooraelveB 
think  otherwise.  Be  this  as  it  may,  each 
of  the  above  has  their  special  beauties  and 
peculiar  habits  and  indtridual  claims  upon 
our  attention.    As  Homer  says : 

SoDM  chann  whoa  nigh* 
OtlMn  at  a  didanoe  more  deliglit  tli«  vy : 
That  low  tlM  ■hada,  ttb  tompli  a  ■mofv  Ugbt, 
And  dbaafSk  tha  oritio's  ptednf  •isli& : 
That  girat  no  pUaaore  for  a  alngie  viav, 
latmtaMar. 


NEW  HYBRID  GRAPES. 

BY  JACOB  MOORE,  KOCREBTBB,  H.  T. 


The  hybridization  of  the  grape  is  a  sub- 
ject now  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  as  I  have  raised  a  number  of  good 
varieties  by  this  method,  I  herewith  furnish 
a  description  of  them.  I  considor  the 
hybridization  of  native  with  the  foreign 
species,  or  the  cross  breeding  of  the  best 
native  varieties,  the  principal  means  by 
which  further  advancement  is  to  be  attained 
in  the  quality  of  grapes  adapted  to  this 
climate.  These  were  produced,  in  every 
case,  from  seed  of  the  native  varieties 
mentioned. 

Clover  Street  Mack. — ^From  the  Diana  by 
Black  Hambui^h.  Clutfters  large,  about  the 
size  of  Concord ;  compact,  regularly  shoul- 
dered; berries  laige,  roundish,  size  of  Con- 
cord, black,  overspread  with  dark  violet 
bloom ;  flesh  tender,  sweet  and  excellent, 
somewhat  similar  in  flavor  to  the  Ham- 
buigh,  but  livelier  and  wholly  devoid  of  the 
offensive  musky  taste  of  the  Diana.  The 
vine  is  a  moderately  vigorous  grower,  with 
broad  leaves  as  thick  or  thicker  than  those 
of  the  Delaware,  and  without  down  under- 
neath; hardy  and  productive,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  with  the  Concord  or  earlier. 
Bore  this  season  for  the  flrst  time,  and  was 
fully  ripe  by  the  middle  of  September; 
very  jHromising. 

Qaver  Street  Red. — Same  origin  as  preced- 
ing. Clusters  larger  than  the  Diana,  of  the 
same  shape,  but  not  as  compact,  and  occa- 
sionally with  a  long  bran^  appended  to 


the  top  of  the  bunch ;  berries  large,  round- 
ish oval,  crimson  when  folly  ripe,  with  a 
lilac  bloom;  flesh  sweet  to  the  centre, 
tender,  juicy,  with  a  slight  Diana  flavor, 
but  richer  and  more  sprightly.  The  vine  is 
a  rapid  grower,  the  shoots  large  and  leaves 
thick,  downy  underneath ;  productive  and 
as  hardy  as  the  Diana.  The  fhut  ripens 
rather  too  late  for  this  section,  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Diana. 

Diana  Ham^ttr^A.— Same  origin  as  pre- 
ceding. This  is  generally  considered  the 
best  grape  of  the  collection.  Clusters  rery 
latge,  six  to  eight  inches  in  length,  nsually 
longer  in  proportion  to  the  breadtii  than 
the  Hamburgh ;  regularly  shouldered,  com- 
pact; berries  roundish,  larger  than  the 
Concord ;  dark  crimson,  covered  with  rich 
purple  bloom;  flesh  perfectly  tender,  break- 
ing to  the  centre,  letting  out  the  seeds  like 
a  foreign  grape;  of  sugary  sweetness,  in 
flavor  remarkably  like  the  Hamburgh,  but 
aromatic  and  more  lively,  fully  equaling 
that  excellent  variety.  The  vine  is  a  slow 
grower,  the  shoots  firm,  short  jointed,  buds 
laige,  leaves  of  medium  thickness,  deeply 
lobed,  peculiariy  crimped  and  often  rolled 
inward ;  hardy  and  very  productive.  The 
tnit  ripens  just  after  the  Concord,  and  at 
least  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  tiian  the 
Diana. 

Moore's  HyMeL-^tiae  origin  as  preced- 
ing. Clusters  broad,  regularly  shouldefed, 
aimilar  to  the  Hamburgh  in  ahi^Oi  com- 
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pact;  berries  roundish,  the  size  of  Concord, 
dark  purple,  with  .  violet  bloom;  flesh 
tender,  very  sweet  and  delicious,  nearly 
equalling  the  Diana  Hamburgh  in  flayor; 
Tine  a  rapid  grower,  with  large  firm  shoots 
and  thick  leaves ;  hardy  and  very  produc- 
tive ;  fruit  ripens  same  time  as  preceding 
varieties  or  earlier,  and  the  clusters  are 
probably  equally  large,  but  this  cannot  be 
decided  upon  as  yet,  this  being  the  first 
season  the  vine  has  borne. 

WhiU  Musk.  — From  the  Isabella  by 
Royal  Muscadine.  Clusters  and  berries  of 
the  same  shape  and  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Isabella,  but  of  yellow  color ;  flesh  of  the 
slightest  possible  consistence,  nearly  all 
juice  and  semi-transparent,  showing  the 
aeeda ;  very  sweet  and  delicious,  having  a 
farngn  muscat  fiavor;  vine  a  rapid  grower, 
with  light  colored  shoots  and  thin  deeply 
lobed  leaves ;  very  productive  and  hardy  so 
iar  as  tested.  This  variety  requires  a  shady 
situation,  as  the  leaves  are  liable  to  sun- 
bom  if  too  mach  exposed,  and  the  fruit  apt 
to  be  insipid. 

I  have  some  other  hybrids,  but  they  are 
not  equal  to  those  described.  One  between 
the  Catawba  and  Black  Hamburgh,  which 
I  call  the  Catawba  Hamburgh,  is  very  large, 
but  ripens  so  late  that  it  will  not  succeed 
in  this  section.  There  are  now  clusters  on 
the  vine,  weighing,  I  should  judge,  from  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half.  The  color  of 
the  ripest  berries  is  dark  purple,  nearly 
black;  flavor  add  and  not  good. 

In  sections  where  it  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  ripen,  this  variety  might 
prove  well  flavored. 

Many  persons  came  to  see  my  grapes 
when  ripening,  and  some  pronounced  the 
Diana  Hamburgh  the  best  grape  they 
ever  tasted,  others  said  it  was  the  largest 


and  handsomest  grape  they  ever  aaw  grawn 
out  doors. 

The  color  of  this  variety  appears  to  be  a 
blending  of  the  two  kinds  from  which  it 
originated.  When  fully  ripe  the  berries 
are  dark  crimson  mingled  with  minute  flery 
specks,  as  of  the  Diana,  over  their  whole 
surface.  This  is  more  apparent  in  the  sun- 
light than  otherwise,  and  as  may  be  be- 
lieved, does  not  detract  from  its  appearance. 
Only  close  observation  would  detect  this 
feature,  however,  and  I  am  not  sure  there 
are  other  grapes  which  possess  it. 

With  regard  to  hybrids,  there  seems  to 
be  a  popular  delusion.  People  seem  to 
think  they  are  necessarily  not  hardy.  This 
does  not  follow,  indeed,  the  reverse  is  true 
with  the  best  seedlings  produced  by  hybrid- 
ization ;  this  process  seeming  to  have  the 
effect  of  hardening  their  wood  and  render- 
ing them  capable  of  withstanding  severities 
which  neither  of  the  parent  varieties  could 
endure.  I  say  the  U»t  seedlings,  for  there 
are  more  or  less  of  weak  oonstitntions, 
whether  of  hybrids  or  common  seedlings. 
What  hardier  grape  is  there  than  Norton'a 
Virginia,  which  is  a  hybrid  between  the 
Bland  and  Miller's  Burgundy?  Allen's  Hy- 
brid is  said  to  be  hardier  than  its  native 
parent,  the  Isabella.  Rogers'  Hybrids  are 
also  hardier  than  Isabella  and  Catawba. 
Lastly,  my  own  hybrids  are  as  hardy,  and 
some  of  them  more  hardy  than  the  native 
varieties  which  produced  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  this  combined 
testimony  cannot  well  be  refuted,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  future,  through 
the  hybridization  or  cross-breeding  of 
not  only  grapes,  but  of  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
results  will  be  obtained  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  dreamed  of. 
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GATEWAYS  AGAIN,  AC. 

Thanks  for  these  additional  designs  and 
hints.  Would  that  our  country  carpenters 
oonld  be  educated  to  the  taste  requisite  to 


form  rustic  gates  or  fences.  We  cannot 
soon  expect  to  educate  the  whole  pe<^^, 
and  as  the  writer  says,  the  joiner  will  look 
at  these  plans,  and  then  suggest  mouldingis 
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Mid  tqaftres,  tintil  all  of  the  original  design 
with  its  rustic  simplicity  and  light  airiness 
is  lost  in  an  unwieldy  structure  whose  bare 
oost  for  worknuuiship  has  doubled  that  of 
the  entire  of  the  original. 

To  all  of  our  country  rural  houses  and 
&nn  places,  there  should  be  always  a  cov- 
ered gateway ;  for,  howsTer,  practical  the 
patents  for  freely  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  gates,  they  do  occasionally  get  out  of 
repair,  and  are  sure  to  do  so,  just  when  a 
seTere  storm  occurs.  The  coTered  gateway 
is  then  useful  as  well  as  being  always  orna- 
mental. Pew  think  of,  yet  all  appreciate 
when  viewed,  the  additional  character 
given  to  a  country  residence  by  the  style 
of  the  approach  gate  and  road. 

GRSSN-HOUSE  PLANTS  AND  NO  GSKEM-BOUSK. 

A  good  article,  but  I  must  take  excep- 
tions to  one  or  two  points,  not  with  any  less 
regard  for  the  writer,  but  that  I  think  he 
would  coincide.— First,  where  he  advises 
the  *' cellar  windows  to  be  hung  at  the  tapJ*^ 
I  prefer  the  bottom,  as  then  I  drop  the 
light  of  sash,  and  all  impure  air  passes  off, ' 
while  no  draft  of  cold  air  can  come  directly 
upon  my  plants.  My  second  exception  is, 
that  unless  a  Uu^  quantity  of  plants  are 
wanted  from  year  to  year  to  dress  up  the 
grounds,  it  is  cheaper  to  purchase  each 
epring  of  the  dealer,  than  to  expend  the 
time  in  potting  off  and  caring  for  the  plants 
during  the  winter. 

To  most  of  our  people  who  have  small 
means  and  much  love  of  flowers,  the  advice 
to  grow  any  but  hardy  plants  (except  as 
they  purchase  for  summer  bloomhig),  is 
erroneous.  The  man  of  wealth  can  and 
should  keep  a  gardener,  and  have  houses 
appropriate  to  the  keeping,  etc  of  all 
plants  designed  to  decorate  his  grounds 
in  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  Where 
the  cellar,  advised  by  Mr.  Rand  is  used,  I 
will  name  one  other  beautiful  plant  that 
succeeds  well  so  kept — it  is  the  Fuschia,  or 
Lady's  Ear  Drop,  in  common  knowledge. 
The  cold  frame  recommendations  should  be 
heeded  by  alL  For  roses,  it  is  tiie  best  of 
all  modes. 


CCLTURC  OP  THE  KOSE. 

Another  good  practical  article ;  and  as 
roses  are  my  pets,  I  may  be  excused  for 
telling  that  I  am  now  attending  to  the 
erection  of  a  cold  house,  mainly  to  extend 
the  blooming  season  of  the  rose*  It  is  de- 
signed to  plant  directly  in  the  ground,  with 
the  sash  so  that  it  may  be  entirely  removed 
in  the  summer,  and  during  the  extreme 
cold  of  winter  be  shaded.  The  object  is  to 
get  the  most  extent  of  blossoms  with  the 
least  of  care,  avmding  the  watering  of  pots 
and  the  care  of  fires,  at  an  expense  of  two 
months  rest  out  of  twelve  to  the  plants. 

THE  BIO   XaKE  OT  MOMMOUTH. 

Well,  I  have  read  this  article,  and  be- 
yond about  one  doien  lines  recotding 
simply  one  of  the  thousand  trees  aboimding 
in  our  great  country,  especiaUy  of  the  West 

and  California,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 

well,  I  should  like  much  to  know  those 
boys  and  cockney's  names,  abraded  on  the 
bark  of  this  noble  tree,  which  were  *'  thus 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.'* 

NEW  KB  A  IN  OR  APE  CULTUBK. 

Another  of  Mr.  Husmann's  plain,  prac- 
tical statements.  To  one  item,  however,  I 
must  take  exception,  viz :  the  first,  pmnii^ 
of  the  bunch  leaves.  While  I  concede  the 
instructions  for  summer  pruning  perhaps 
better  than  what  Mr.  H.  denominates  old 
fogy  practice,  I  cannot  agree  in  his  mode 
of  pinching  back  the  shoots  so  close  to  the 
bunches  of  grapes.  Leaves,  it  is  well 
known,  are  the  lungs  of  the  vine,  and 
without  them,  neither  the  fruit  can  ripen, 
nor  yet  new  roots  develop.  Both  must  be 
carefully  studied  to  enable  large  crops  of 
fruit  to  be  yearly  grown,  and  yet  continue 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  vine.  To  dose 
early  and  severe  pruning  of  oiw  naturally 
strong  and  vigorous  vines,  I  think  we  have 
to  look  ibr  some  of  the  cause  of  diseases 
too  common  in  the  oldest  planted  vineyards 
of  our  country. 

To  the  denominated  fAd  fogy  practice,  I 
have  more  objections  than  that  advised  by 
Mr.  H.    A  mean,  and  that  not  adapted  to 
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ftll  Ttrieties  ali^e,  as  is  now  the  prmctioe,  is 
what  I  prefer,  but  rarely  find  adopted. 

The  subject  of  grape  pmning  is  a  wide 
ofne  for  discussion,  and  like  southern  seces- 
sion, all  of  its  errors  will  nol  disappear 
until  its  practitioners  bare  been  changed  by 
a  new  generation — a  generation  of  whom 
each  man  shall  have  studied  regetable 
physiology,  as  well  as  practical  catting  of 
the  Tine. 

NAOMI   RASPBERRY. 

From  this  description  it  would  appear 
a  desirable  variety ;  but  my  advice  is,  to 
buy  sparingly  of  new  things.  Get,  if  you 
will,  one  or  two  plants  and  test  them.  By- 
the-by,  who  can  tell  us  of  the  Slover  Rasp- 
berry, so  lauded  a  few  years  since  by  some 
of  our  Philadelphia  horticulturists  ? 

FOOTX'S  KARLT  ORUCANS  PLUM. 

No  better  credit  can  be  attached  to  a 
fruit,  than  to  say  Charles  Downing  ap- 
proves it ;  but  unfortunately  many  sections 
of  our  country  find  plum  growing  a  decided 
&iluie,  without  more  expense  of  time  and 
labor  than  is  profitablei 

HTBRI0S  AND  CROSS    r£RTILIZATI0N. 

The  author  has  well  argued  his  case, 
which,  by  the  way  needed  no  argument  to 
convince  any  but  those  who  were  disposed 


to  remain  wilfully  blind.  The  very  foliage 
of  the  varieties,  I  think,  is  testimony 
enongh  of  their  hybridization.  The  color 
or  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  no  indication,  but 
foliage  tolls. 

niSAPPOIKTfD   HOPES. 

I  cannot  see  how,  in  accordance  with  the 
knowledge  which  is  generally  claimed,  that 
the  life  and  health  of  a  plant  is  aifected  by 
the  condition  of  its  foliage.  Any  fixed  habit 
could  be  acquired  in  a  vine  to  cause  any 
such  extent  of  mildew  as  is  here  recorded. 
I  should  look  rather  to  a  neglect  of  atten- 
tion— not  giving  enough  or  giving  too  much 
of  air,  at  a  period  when  the  atmosphere  was 
impregnated  with  the  poisonous  sporulcs  or 
mildew  miasma.  This,  taken  in  connection 
with  perhaps  too  much  of  "  fatty  "  soil,  or 
may  be  water  at  the  roots,  would  lead  me 
rather  to  judge  of  the  cause  than  belief  of 
a  vine  acquiring  a  '^  fixed  habit."    . 

STRAWBKRRIXS  AGAIN. 

A  record  of  success  that  may  be  oopied 
in  Uke  soils.  Cultivators,  however,  -must 
bear  in  mind  that  all  soils  do  not  require 
the  same  treatment,  nor  will  all  varietiea 
do  equally  well  with  the  ^'Albany,"  when 
planted  in  rows  or  beds. 

RXVBBH. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

BT  WILLIAM   THOMPSON. 


In  the  short  space  of  three  years,  Mr. 
Thompson's  admirable  treatise  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Grape  Vine  has  passed 
through  ibur  editions.  Such  an  event  is 
not  to*be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
the  experience  of  the  author  and  the  way 
in  which  he  has,  through  these  pages,  com- 
municated that  experience  to  others.  No 
better  test  of  the  appreciation  in  which  the 
woik  is  held  can  possibly  be  furnished  than 
the  appearance  of  the  fourtb  edition,  which 


contains  sume  new  matter  that  has  sug- 
gested itself  to  the  author  since  the  last 
edition  was  published.  We  observe  there 
are  two  new  chapters — one  on  "  Scalding," 
and  the  other  on  **  Stocks  for  Tender 
Tines,"  which,  as  it  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  much  agitated  of  late,  we  will  trans- 
cribe:— 

<*  Those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to 
the  subject  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  the  highest  flavored  of  our 
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gimpesy  which  are  at  the  iame  time  the 
moat  delicate  and  difiBcult  to  grow  with 
•noceea  on  their  own  roots,  will  one  day  be 
grown  with  perfect  ease  when  we  have  dia- 
oovered  the  proper  stocks  for  them,  and 
that  late-ripening  varieties  will  be  got  to 
ripen  earlier  when  grafted  on  earlier  stocks. 

1  hare  not  myself  proved  the  correctness  of 
the  latter,  but  have  read  of  instances  of  it, 
and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  am  prepared 
to  believe  it  Of  the  former,  I  had  a  strik- 
ing proof  in  the  case  of  the  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh on  the  Black  Hamburgh  stock.  On 
its  own  roots  I  have  not  grown  it  above 

2  lbs.  weight,  while  on  the  Hamburgh 
stocks  I  have  had  it  5  lbs.  weight,  with 
larger  berries  and  much  better  finished  In 
every  way  than  on  its  own  roots.  I  have 
proved  the  Black  Barbarossa  to  be  a  most 
unsuitable  stock  for  the  Bowood  Muscat, 
so  much  BO  that  the  fruit  never  ripened  at 
all  on  it,  while  by  its  side  the  Bowood 
Muscat  ripened  perfectly  on  its  own  roots. 
The  importance  of  this  experiment  lay  in 
the  proof  it  gave,  that  a  late  stock  pro- 
ciafltinated  the  ripening  of  the  variety 
grown  on  it ;  finom  which  one  is  led  to  infer 
that  an  early  stock,  like  Sweetwater  or 
Chasselas  Musqu^,  would  fadlitate  the 
ripening  of  late  sorts  inarched  on  them.  Of 
the  excellence  of  the  Black  Hambut^h  as 
a  stock  for  such  high  flavored  though  del- 
icate grapes  as  Muscat  Hamburgh,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Frontignan«t,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt;  and  I  have  during  last 
summer  inarched  these  sorts  and  many 
others  on.it,  and  recommended  others  to  do 
the  same,  feeling  confident  that  success 
will  be  the  result" 

At  page  28  we  find  the  following  valua- 
ble hints: — 

"  I  can  strongly  recommend  the  following 
method  of  planting  and  treating  young  vines, 
from  my  own  experience  of  it  in  the  past 
season.  It  is  probably  in  its  details  new, 
but  it  only  requires  to  be  described  to  com- 
mend itself  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  such  matters.  I  had  a  large  house  to 
plant,  chiefly  with  Muscats,  in  April,  1864. 


I  had  a  stock  of  one-year-old  plants  in 
eight*incfa  pots  by  me;  I  cot  the  rods  back 
to  4  feet  in  February,  and  allowed  them  to 
stand  in  a  oold  peach-Jioose  till  the  ISth  of 
April,  whih  the  border  was  ready  for  thdr 
being  planted;  I  shook  all  the  earth  from 
their  roots  and  spread  them  out  on  the  ami 
of  the  border,  one  vine  to  each  rafter,  and 
j»  feet  apart,  covered  the  roots  with  6  inches 
of  soil,  and  gave  the  whole  a  good  watering 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  150^,  and 
covered  the  sur&ce  with  an  inch  of  dry  soil 
to  prevent,  to  some  extent,  the  escape  of 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  border  by 
the  warm  water.  The  vines  were  just 
bursting  their  buds  when  planted,  and  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  usual  practice  of  stop- 
ping or  rubbing  off  all  the  buds  but  one  or 
two,  I  allowed  all  to  grow,  and  tied  them 
carefully  to  the  wires ;  by  this  means  I  had 
in  some  instances  ten  rods  to  one  vine,  all 
of  whidi  have,  during  the  season,  run  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  partly  down  the 
back  wall,  a  distance  of  30  feet,  and  many 
of  these  rods  are  as  strong  as  ever  I  had 
previously  seen  a  sii^le  rod  fhym  a  vine  the 
first  year  it  waa  planted.  At  this  dale 
(6th  January,  1865)  they  are  not  yet  cut 
down,  and  the  whole  house  is  a  perfect 
thicket  of  wood.  I  will  shortly  cut  back 
all  these  vines  to  within  a  foot  of  the  frost 
aaahes,  and  train  op  two  rods  from  each 
this  season  for  fruiting  in  1866;  and  I  need 
not  tell  those  who  know  that  a  plant  makes 
roots  in  proportion  to  its  leaves,  that  vines 
treated  as  I  have  described,  will  have  an 
enormous  excess  of  roots  formed  in  the 
border,  as  compared  with  others  treated  on 
the  one-rod  and  pinching  system,  and  that 
the  bearing-rods  they  will  make  this  year 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
vigor  of  their  roots  in  the  soil.  I  hare  just 
measured  one  of  them  that,  when  planted 
in  April,  was  no  thicker  than  a  wratu^- 
quill,  and  I  find  that  it  is  now  3|  inches  ia 
circumference,  and  has  ten  rods  perfectly 
lipe  to  the  top  of  the  rafters,  a  distance  of 
21  feet.  If,  instead  of  permanent  vigor  and 
prodoctiveness,  an  immediate  return  were 
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the  objeet  aimed  at,  I  hare  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  aach  a  Tine  would  jiald  50  Iba. 
of  grapes  tkia  aatumn." 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  Mr. 


Thompeon's  treatise  as  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical and  bure  guide  to  the  cultiTation  of 
the  Vine. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 

To  Contributors  and  Others Address  all  Communications,  for  the  Editorial  and 

publishing  departments,  to  Geo.  E.  k  F.  W.  Woodward,  37  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


This  number  closes  the  twentieth  volume 
of  the  HoRTicDLTORisT  and  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription of  most  of  our  patrons ;  all  of  whom 
we  hope  will  send  in  early  for  the  New 
Yolume.  Our  Volume  for  1865  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  ones  yet  issued, 
&Torably  receiyed,  and  liberally  sustained; 
its  merits  hsye  been  of  a  high  order,  and 
all  articles  and  Toluntary  contributions 
from  writers  of  talent  and  ability.  With 
tile  New  Year  commences  our  New  Volume, 
which  will  be  made  a  model  of  excellence 
in  all  the  departments  of  Horticulture  and 
rural  art  and  rural  taste  ;  it  will  be  ably 
edited,  handsomely  illustrated  and  care- 
fully printed,  and  will  commend  itself  to 
the  attention  of  every  one  interested  in 
the  progress  of  rural  pursuits.  With  a  fine 
reputation,  abundant  capital,  with  prompt 
energetic  business  men  as  publishers,  it  will 
he  made  so  that  every  ono  who  owns  a 
grape  vine,  a  city  yard,  a  garden,  an  acre 
lot,  a  vineyard,  an  orchard,  a  country  seat, 
a  farm,  and  who  has  ambition  to  excel  in 
fruit  culture  and  in  home  comforts  and 
adornments,  will  hesitate  at  least  twice  be- 
fore he  declines  taking  the  Horticultur- 
ist for  1866. 


Binding. — ^Volumes  of  the  Horticul- 
TL'RisT  for  1865,  can  be  had  at  this  office, 
handsomely  bound,  in  exchange  for  num- 
bers in  good  order,  on  the  payment  of 
>eventy-ftvc  cents.  Covers  or  cases  for 
1865,  or  any  former  year,  will  be  forwarded, 


post  paid,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  forty  cents. 
All  periodicals  bound  in  any  style,  at  the 
lowest  rates. 


We  shall  publish,  at  this  office,  in 
January,  1866,  in  the  finest  style  of  Chromo 
lithography,  in  colors,  a  plate  of  the  Dele- 
ware  Grape,  on  heavy  imperial  paper,  suit- 
able for  framing.  Price,  three  dollars  per 
copy,  post  paid  everywhere. 


Special  Premiums. — Each  one  of  our 
subscribers,  new  and  old,  who  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  bubscription  of  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents,  send  us,  at  any  time 
before  the  first  day  of  February,  1866,  two 
new  subscribers,  and  five  doIlarF,  shall  re- 
ceive, post  paid,  a  copy  of  the  Delaware 
Grape.    Our  subscription  price  is  uniform 

to  all,  TWO    DOLLARS  AND    FIFTY   CENTS   pCT 

annum,  but  as  the  applications  are  so  nu- 
merous from  parties  desirous  of  forming 
clubs,  we  make  this  proposal :  To  any  per- 
son sending  us  ten  or  more  subscribers, 
and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each,  we 
will  send  them  any  books,  papers,  or  peri- 
odicals published  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia or  Boston,  to  the  amount  of  one  dol- 
lar for  each  subscription  sent,  provided  the 
number  sent  be  not  less  than  ten.  Thus, 
any  club  agent  remitting  us  75  dollans  for 
30  subscribers,  will  be  entitled  to  30  dol- 
lar's worth  of  publications  at  retail  prices  ; 
this  would  give  him  twenty  copies  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  or  twelve  copies  of 
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the  CultiTator  and  Country  Oentlemftn,  or 
fifteen  copies  of  the  Qardener^s  Monthl/i 
or  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  any  books  or 
paperH  published.  Subscription  can  then 
be  taken  for  these,  and  the  premiums  thus 
converted  into  cash. 


will  oomapond  regularly  vith  aewmapera 
in  CalUornia  and  the  Saateni  Statea,  gir- 
ing  sketches  of  life  aad  aeeneiy  in  the 


Death  of  the  Botanist  Lindlcy.  — 
Dr.  John  Lindley,  the  celebrated  botanist, 
died  in  England  last  month,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years.  His  first  literary  efforts 
after  derating  much  of  his  early  youth  to 
the  practical  details  of  the  science  of  bot- 
any, was  the  translation  of  Richard^s  *^ An- 
alyse du  Fruit,"  from  the  Frencb,  and  the 
oootribution  of  some  papers  to  the  Traiw- 
actions  of  the  Linnssan  Society.  After  that 
he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Loudon  to  assist  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  ^^  Encyclopffidia  of  Plants."  In 
1832  he  published  his  <*  Introduction  to 
Systematic  and  Physiological  Botany,"  but 
his  chef  (Tcnivre  was  the  "  Vegetable  King- 
dom," which  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  structure  and  uses  of  the  plants  of  the 
known  world.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  Dr.  Lindley  filled  the  chair  of 
botany  at  University  College,  and  in  1860 
was  appointed  examiner  in  the  University 
of  London.  He  was  Fellow  of  the  Royal, 
Linntean  and  Geological  societies,  and  cor- 
responding member  of  many  continental 
and  American  learned  bodies.  In  1858  he 
received  the  medal  of  the  British  Royal 
Society,  in  reward  of  his  services  to  the 
modem  sciences. — Post. 


An  Editor  on  his  Travels. —  We  had 
the  pleasure,  the  other  day,  of  welcoming 
to  our  sanctum  J.  Q.  A.  Warren,  Esq.,  late 
the  editor  of  that  valuable  periodical.  The 
California  Wine^ '  Wool  ai%d  Stock  Journal^ 
and  California  correspondent  of  the  Horti- 
culturist, New  York,  and  Prairie  Farmer^ 
Chicago  (111.)  Mr.  Warren  visits  the  Islands 
mainly  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which 
we  hope  will  be  fully  recovered  under  the 
genial  infiuenoes  of  our  climate.  Combin- 
ing, however,  business  with  recreation,  he 


••  H«»,  lud  o' oikM  and  brithw  Seote  I 
Ftm  Maiden  End  to  John  0*Oroati« 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a'  jour  eoati, 

Xndeye,teBtit; 
A  chW^  WMB9 1%  takin' noCea, 

An4ihilhhe*Uprentttl'* 

— Hawaiian  Gazette^  Hawaiian  lelandi. 

—  Mr.  F.  K.  PnoeMix,  of  Btoomingtoii,  Il- 
linois, wishes  to  have  more  plans  devieed 
to  use  grape  fruit.  Mr.  Phoenix  is  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  nnnerymen  of  the 
West,  and  we  suggest  that  ho  first  devise 
some  plan  to  give  New  Torken  at  least 
grapes  enough  to  eat  We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  good  prkee  for  good  grapea, 
and  live  in  hopes  as  soon  as  Sir  Mortoa 
Peto^s  plans  are  comj^eted,  for  prompt  and 
rapid  transportation  from  the  great  West, 
that   grapes  will  be  more   plenty   here. 

—  Sixty-five  cents  a  doaen  for  eggs,  wltich 
we  paid  last  week,  in  New  Jersey,  ought  to 
pay  a  good  profit  on  eggs  from  Illinois. 

->  Thb  New  Hall  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, at  Boston,  was  dedicated  Sept.  16th ; 
the  President,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Esq.,  dellTering 
the  address: 

—  "  They  are  debating  also  in  Boston  " 
says  the  Post^  "the  propriety  of  settixig 
up,  at  the  city^s  expense,  free  markets 
— ^markets,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  no 
rent  shall  be  chai^ged  to  hucksten.  When 
they  have  introduced  this  great  ion- 
provement,  they  ought  also  to  build  free 
tailor^s  shops  ;  and  nothing  would  add 
more  to  the  popularity  of  Boston  than  a 
great  free  lunch — "from  ten  to  three; 
and  perhaps  one  hour  on  Sundays.  We 
New  Yorkers  would  think  it  a  rery 
happy  thing  if  we  could  get  clean  markets, 
and  would  not  ask  that  they  be  free  as 
well.'* 

'—Onx  Mr.  DuMHAM,  nine  miles  east  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  pays  taxes  on  92,236,  re- 
ceived Isat  season,  for  grapes  sold  at  fifteen 
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ctsts  per  pound,  raked  on  one  and  a  half 
Bcrei  of  land. 

~  Patxbsoh,  Mew  Jeney,  most  be  a 
desirable  place.  The  undertaker  there, 
who  IB  probably  Bomethi&g  of  a  hortionl^ 
turut,  heads  his  advertisement  thus  : 

•*  Ha  who  ^  the  plow  voidd  thiiv«, 
Miu*  eithtt  boia  biOMdl  or  4iiYo.*» 

'^  A  rapid  increase  oi  bosiness,"  he  says, 
wairanla  his  removal  into  more  com- 
modioitt  qoartera,"  and,  ^^  To  oor  friends  in 
the  eoimtiy  we  feel  compelled  to  return 
thanks /or  the  vtrp  larg€  shofre  of  patronage 
they  hoM  given  ue  of  late*^^ 

—  A  SOUTHERN  paper  remarks  that  '^the 
following  General  invitation  from  a  Confed- 
enite  country  maiden  to  a  fiiend  in  the 
city  was  penned  before  the  Confederacy 
•  went  up :' " 

Obme  leare  the  notey  Longitred 

And  oomo  to  tlie  Fiddt  with  me : 
THp  over  tbo  Bdh  with  flying  ftot 

And  skip  slong  the  Lee. 
Hmto  EweU  find  the  flowers  thut  be 

AJons  the  Sbmewatt  etiU* 
And  pluok  the  bode  of  floworing  pea 

That  grow  on^.  P.  HvU, 
Actcm  the  Jthodes  thtf  Forett  bought 

A  stately  Ar^vomy  fdrm* 
Whctoaadiy  pipes  that  EaHjf  Urd 

That  noTsr  maght  the  worm. 
Oomo  hasten,  for  the  Bee  Ib  gone, 

And  Wheat  lies  on  the  plains ; 
CoBM  braid  a  ^riond  ere  the  learee 

FaU  in  the  "  blasting  Bains.*** 
*Bains  wiU  be  recollected  as  the  partner  of  McDaniel 
of  the  torpedo  bnsinesB. 

—  One  town  in  l^ew  Jersey  ought  to  have 
at  least  1000  copies  of  our  November  num- 
ber circulated  in  it  pretty  freely.  "  Village 
and  Country  Roadside,"  is  an  article  they 
could  read  with  profit.  Passaic^  N.  J., 
naturally  one  of  the  finest  suburbs  of  New 
York  is  forty-eight  minutes  from  ^*  bright 
Broadway,"  by  the  broad  guage  palace 
cars  of  the  Erie  Railway.  In  point  of 
time,  one  half  of  the  city  of  New  York  lies 
further  from  the  City  Hall,  but  no  country 
place  we  know  of,  except  Passaic,  has  in  its 
main  thoroughfare  so  many  broken  down 
and  abandoned  wagons  and  so  much  rub- 
bish. 


— For  the  amusement  of  our  western  read- 
ers, we  dip  the  following  from  the  editorial 
leader  of  the  "  Maine  Famuer^^'*  a  prominent 
weekly  agricultural  and  general  newspaper, 
published  at  Augusta,  Maine.  The  State 
of  Maine  is  situated  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Union ;  and  Aroostook 
County  is  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  State, 
on  the  Canada  line. 

**  As  to  the  question  whether  a  young  man  shall  go  to 
Aroostook  or  to  the  West,  this  must  depend  upon  his 
Gircmmtanosa  and  tastes.  Wo  were  pointed  to  a  funily 
who  were  brought  up  in  Aroostook.  Screial  of  them 
settled  near  the  homestead  and  are  now  independent, 
though  yat  young  men  ;  others  went  out  west  and  re- 
turned with  loss  of  property,  and  what  is  inflnitsly 
worse,  with  loss  of  health.  Aroostook  is  a  healthy 
county.  Oo  through  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  people  and 
you  wlU  scarcely  rae  a  sickly  look  among  thom.  We 
beUere  this  more  than  oountarbalanoss  all  other  con- 
siderations. What  is  a  fionily  good  for  whoea  husband 
is  yellow  with  jaundice,  whoso  wife  is  sallow,  and  whoee 
Children  nerer  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  blooming 
dteek.  This  is  the  picture  of  those  who  emigrate  from 
Kew  England  to  the  West  and  raise  up  atemily  these. 
What  ii  wealth  when  one  must  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence  from  diseases  contracted  in  an  unhealthy 
oUmato.      a         a         a         •  a      Letthne 

or  finis  of  our  soldiar  boys  buy  up  a  neighborhood  and 
clear  up  tbe  land,  and  thoy  will  ei\|oy  their  stories  of 
battlee  fought  during  the  war  all  the  better  as  they  as- 
semble during  the  long  winter  erenings  around  their 
chaetaa  flrsi." 

The  soldier  boys  of  Maine,  all  honor  to 
them,  ought  to  have  facts,  and  we  can  give 
them. 

There  is  no  healthier  section  of  the  globe, 
not  even  excepting  Maine,  than  the  Western 
SUtes. 

Better  farming  lands  in  tracts  of  80  acres, 
can  be  bought  for  9^00,  on  long  credits, 
inside  of  ten  miles  from  railroad  stations, 
with  good  roads,  churches,  schools,  Ac, 
than  can  be  cut  out  of  the  woods  of  Maine 
in  half  a  century. 

The  young  man  who  commences  life  in 
the  timber,  in  this  progressive  age,  makes 
a  life-long  mist>ake.  He  who  pushes  for  the 
broad  pruries,  will  travel  the  road  to  sue- 
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At  the  lata  Northampton,  Mats.  Agri- 
oultoral  Fair,  Col.  Daniel  Needham,  in  hit 
addroM  saja : 

"  Let  128  look  at  the  West  and 

compare  tbe  farmers  there  with  those  of 
New  England.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in 
«  the  West,  down  to  the  present  day,  who  has 
become  rich  by  legitimate  agriculture.  His 
wealth  has  been  gained  by  selling  his  land.... 
As  a  whole  New  England  farming  pays 
better  than  any  other  fanning  in  the  world." 

New  England  fiurming  must  needs  bolster^ 
ing  up  badly,  but  such  talk  as  this  wont 
titand|  better  study  Geography,  History, 
Common  Sense,  and  then  travel  through  the 
West,  and  see  far  beyond  your  wildest 
dreams  of  agricultural  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Say  what  you  please,  and  write  what  yoa 
please,  the  broad  and  fertile  prairies  of  the 
West  will  ever  be  a  drain  on  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  You  cannot  keep  your 
enterprising  men  at  home.  You  will  find 
them  now  on  every  swell  of  the  pnurie,  in 
every  town  and  city  and  you  find  more  of 
them  next  year,  they  are  the  men  of  energy 
position,  wealth  and  influence ;  they  do 
not  scratch  among  stumps  and  rocks,  or 
moulder  around  old  hearthstones.  Better 
spend  your  time  spitting  at  the  sun  than 
undervaluing  the  gigantic  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  West.  It  is  a  natural  fkct 
from  which  there  can  be  no  dodging. 


TuK  Geapk  Curs.  —  Of  sU  the  Swiss 
healing  theories,  says  a  writer  in  Black- 
fooocTs  Magatine^  commend  me  to  th«  grape 
cure,  which  is  carried  out  diiefly  in  autumn 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  Here  is 
no  shivering  on  the  brink  of  cold  baths 
or  swallowing  repulsive  drinks.  It  is  worth 
while  having  incipient  consumption  in  order 
to  live  on  grapes  in  that  lovely  region. 
The  excellent  Dr.  Curchod,  of  Vevay,  who 
is  the  great  authority  on  this  subject,  begins 
his  treatise  upon  it  by  remarking,  "With- 
out going  back  to  biblical  writers,  who, 
since  Noah,  have  spoken  of  the  fVuit  of  the 
vine,  we  find  mention  of  grapes  as  a  medi- 


cine by  the  Greek  physician  Dioscoridef ,  I 
who — "  This  is  going  back  to  the  oora- 
menoenMit  witk  a  vengeance ;  but  author  I 
ities  in  its  h,rm  are  scarcely  reqaired  to  le- 
commend  ao  pleasant  an  aid  to  health.  It 
is  employed  chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  hmgi) 
bat  some  other  illnesses  also  benefit  by  it, 
and  Its  aetion  is  elaborately  explained  in 
the  ireatieB  Just  referred  to.  The  gr*pcs 
ai«  eaten  daily  up  to  the  extent  of  six  or 
seven  pounds  weight — the  nsoal  price  ia 
Switierland  in  autumn  for  the  best  gr^P^ 
being  half  a  franc  per  pound.  They  oontaia 
most  elements  necessary  to  a  proper  nourish- 
ment of  the  human  body,  but  not  quite 
ally  so  it  is  usual  to  take  them  along  with 
a  small  portion  of  other  nourishment.  The 
practice,  however,  is  not  to  be  recommend- 
ed of  varying  the  cure  by  means  of  a  d^^ 
nerd  la  fourduUey  and  table  d*kote  dinner. 
The  average  time  for  pursuing  it  is  about  a 
month,  and  one  of  the  symptoms  of  its  hav- 
ing taken  effect  is  a  peculiar  burning  feel- 
ing, as  if  the  month  were  filled  with  pepper  I 
but  that  is  easily  got  rid  of.  Few  things 
could  be  pleasanter  than  to  undergo  the 
grape  cure,  floating  about  in  a  boat  on  Lake 
Leman,  and  residing  in  the  splendid  Hotel 
Byron  at  Chillon,  or  the  Beaurivage  at  Ou- 
chy.  No  doctor  is  required  to  recommend 
it  to  me,  or  to  declare  that  I  require  it  I 
don't  care  a  grape-seed  for  Dioecorides  or 
Dr.  Curchod.  All  the  doctors  in  the 
world  may  swear  that  the  Traubenkur  can 
do  me  no  possible  good.  They  can  con- 
demn me,  as  Dr.  Curchod  actually  had  the 
cruelty  to  do,  to  the  mud-baths  of  Acqui.  If 
it  is  autumn  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  I  feel 
dangerously  ill ;  tubercles  are  forming  on 
my  lungs ;  bronchitis  is  dragging  me  to  a 
premature  grave ;  chronic  catarrh  has  afflict- 
ed me  long ;  I  have  borne  too  patiently 
with  plethora  abdominalie  ;  there  is  hyper- 
trophy of  my  liver ;  my  brains  are  hyper- 
amic ;  every  mucous  membrane  in  my  body 
is  in  a  state  of  violent  inflammation.  '^Ho, 
gai^^on !  Get  me  six  pounds  of  grapes,  and 
place  them  in  the  boat.  Where  is  Mme  la 
Princesse  ?    No  vani ty  of  1  uncheons  more!" 
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Thk  Hock  Vinetakds  or  Qeemaht 

A  Frankfort  on  the  Main  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  writes  as  follows  of 
the  great  hock  vineyards  of  that  place, 
where  the  wine  known  al  hock  is  produced : 

The  hock  vineyards  do  not  contain  all 
told,  more  than  75  to  80  acres,  and  in  or- 
dinary and  good  years  the  produce  is  not 
over  600  "  stuck  "  (  a  stuck  is  ahout  1,500 
bottles),  which  give  ns  a  total  of  900,000 
bottles,  yet  we  are  assured  by  reliable  men 
engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  that  there  are 
sold  every  year  at  the  auctions  held  at  the 
wine  guts,  no  less  than  6,000  stucks,  all 
purporting  to  be  the  genuine  hock.  The 
kind  of  grapes  mostly  grown  in  these  gi*eat 
wine  yards  are  the  Reisling,  Traminer,  Gut 
Edelen,  Roland  Orleans,  Clevern,  Fleish, 
Oestreitb. 

From  the  Reisling  variety  are  made  those 
winee  so  celebrated  and  well  known  through- 
out the  world,  such  as  the  Johannibbergher, 
Sleinbergcr,  Gatinet,  Raunthaler,  Berg, 
Liebfraumilch  and  Marcohcunner.  Very 
good  wines  are  also  made  from  the  Trami- 
ner. The  Fleisch  is  a  red  grape ;  the  Gle< 
vem  a  reddish  purple  color,  but  is  more 
grown  in  the  Palatinate  than  here.  The  Gut 
Edelen  and  Fleisch  have  very  thick  skins 
and  are  only  used  as  a  table  grape.  The 
Reisling  never  produce  in  quantity  as  much 
juice  as  any  of  the  other  varieties,  but  it 
brings  a  much  larger  price.  The  Oestrieth 
seems  to  be  the  general  favorite  for  ordina 
ry  wines,  and  from  this  grape  is  made  most 
of  the  sparkling  Hock  and  Moselle. 

For  the  JohannLsbergher  and  other  cele- 
brated wines,  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  them,  the  wine  merchants  are  unable  to 
fill  the  orders;  so  they  obtain  wines  pro* 
dooed  in  other  localities,  which  assimilate 
to  the  taste  of  the  respective  wines,  and 
label  them  with  these  popular  names.  They 
are  sometimes  neai-ly  as  good,  though  an 
experienced  wine  merchant  will  detect  the 
difference  at  onoe  by  the  taste,  as  quickly 
**  he  disoenw  the  growth  of  one  year  from 
another. 


At  most  of  the  hotels,  the  label  does  not 
indicate  what  the  wines  are,  nor,  in  fact, 
can  they.aflbrd  them  at  the  ridiculously 
low  prices  marked,  such  as  from  fifteen 
cents  to  thirty  cents  a  bottle. 


Cultivation  of  Chestnuts. — Prof.  J. 
P.  Kirtland,  with  his  usual  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  cultivation  of  whatever 
of  fruit  or  vegetable  that  tends  toward  the 
comfort  and  support  of  mankind,  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  chestnuts — 
(see  Ohio  Farmer  for  Dec  24,  1864.)  In 
that  article  the  Professor  speaks  only  of  his 
success  in  growing  from  seed.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  add,  that  they  can  be  engraft- 
ed with  as  perfect  success  as  any  other  tree, 
by  the  means  known  as  side  grafting.  Pro- 
cure your  scion  early  in  spring,  keep  it  in  a 
cool,  dormant  condition  until  after  the  tree 
on  which  you  aro  going  to  engraft  it  has 
swollen  its  buds  almost  to  bursting,  then 
cut  the  lower  end  of  the  scion  in  a  wedge 
form,  with  a  little  slit  or  tongue  on  one 
side.  Select  in  the  tree  a  branch  about  the 
size,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  larger  than  the  sci- 
on— ^make  a  slice  cut  downward,  and  a 
tongue  or  slit  on  the  inside  of  the  cut  cor- 
responding with  that  on  the  scion — ^insert 
the  scion,  matching  the  one  tongue  into 
the  other,  and  the  graft  has  then  the  new 
wood  and  bark  to  match  and  connect  in  on 
both  sides.  Now  wrap  with  bass  matting, 
and  cover  with  grafting  wax  to  keep  out 
wet.  When  the  graft  has  made  two  leaves 
take  off  the  top  of  the  branch  on  which  it 
is  inserted  to  a  corresponding  number  of 
leaves,  and  in  July  cut  back  the  branch 
close  to  the  graft. 

As  seedlings  of  the  Marrow  chestnut 
vary  as  much  in  quality  as  our  common 
kind,  whero  parties  have  the  common  sort 
and  can  get  grafts  of  the  Marrow,  that  are 
known  to  produce  large  and  fine  fruit,  en. 
grafting  will  be  the  cheaper  and  better  way 
to  proGoro  the  variety,  but  seedlings  will 
come  into  bearing  usually  in  about  eight  or 
ten  years.    The  profit  of  growing  chestnuts 
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Mid  loft-fthell  hickory  nntt,  I  have  no  doabt 
is  eqtud  to  that  of  peachea  or  applea,  oqco 
the  orchard  has  arrived  at  iiiatiiritx«-»B.  ta 
Ohio  Farm$r. 


SfEMPRE  Viva A  friend  furnished  us 

with  a  description  of  this  plant,  to  which 
we  referred  in  our  last  number: 

Undtino  Plants. — A  letter  from  Guajr- 
amts,  Sonora,  Mexico,  describes  some  of 
the  strange  and  beautiful  things  found  in 
that  remote  region,  including  a  species  of 
erergroen,  as  follows :  Passing  on  beyond 
Aribecbi,  about  two  miles,  we  struck  the 
bed  of  a  stream  through  which  we  com- 
menced our  progress  to  another  range  of 
mountains,  whose  slopes  came  down  to  the 
▼ery  edge  of  the  channel  way.  It  was  here 
that  we  found  the  north  sides  of  rocks 
which  faced  the  stream,  coTered  by  what 
at  first  seemed  to  be  the  most  exquisitely 
beautiful  green  mosses  that  ever  decked  the 
rugged  sides  of  a  mountain.  The  entire 
sides  of  the  mountain  at  this  spot  were 
blooming  in  the  liyeliest  green.  We  dis- 
mounted to  pluck  some  of  these  plants  and 
found  that  they  were  not  strictly  mosses, 
though  undoubtedly  they  belong  to  that 
class  of  plants.  Each  one  had  separate 
roots  firmly  holding  it  to  the  rocks,  and 
from  these  roots  grew  out  a  plant  that 
opened  to  the  diameter  of  a  common  teacup 
or  a  saucer,  and  spread  itself  flat  on  the 
face  of  the  rock.  The  loaf  somewhat  re- 
sembles in  texture  the  atborvita.  These 
plants  bear  the  name  of  sUmpre  viva — al- 
ways living,  or  always  alive.  Their  pecu- 
liarity is  to  come  out  into  beautiful  green 
life  in  the  rainy  season,  and  then  when  all 
moisture  hss  deserted  them,  to  torn  as 
brown  as  aotmnn  leaves,  and  roll  or  earl 
tliemselvee  Irke  a  ball,  as  uninteresting  to 
see  as  a  brown  stone,  seemingly  dead.  But 
witb  the  return  of  moisture  they  uncuri  their 
leaves  and  spread  ont  again  as  beautiftil  and 
green  as  ever.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
plant  is,  that  you  may  pluck  it,  throw  it 
into  your  saddlebags,    and   keep   it   six 


months ;  and  then  place  the  roots  in  a  cop 
or  saucer  of  water  when  yon  retire  tor  the 
night,  and  in  the  rnonnng  yoa  will  find  hj 
your  aide  a  lively  green  plant.  It  looks  bke 
magic;  but  I  have  tried  it  to  my  surprise 
and  delight.  The  plant  never  dies ;  its  life 
is  immortal,  and  its  beauty  of  texture,  and 
form  and  color  is  renewed  or  continues  with 
the  continued  supply  of  moisture. 

N,  Y.  StaU  Jtmnud  of  Agriealturt, 


EvEROREKN  HsDGES  are  not  only  the  m<»t 
ornamental  enclosures  for  pleasure  grounds, 
but  they  impart  a  richness  to  the  whok 
place ;  and  nothing  so  effectually  shuts  oot 
from  view  unsightly  objects  upon  adjoining 
lands.  Sunmier  and  winter  they  are  equal- 
ly well  clothed ;  they  soften  the  arid  winds 
of  summer  which  dry  the  ground  too  quick- 
ly; and  they  break  the  force  of  winter 
gusts,  and  their  shelter  keeps  the  groond 
wanner  in  winter.  Many  kinds  of  ever- 
blooming  roses  and  other  half  hardy  plants 
pass  through  the  winter  uninjured  upon 
grounds  enclosed  by  evei^green  hedges; 
while  the  same  kinds  of  plants  in  the  sarae 
neighborhood,  on  open  grounds,  are  totally 
wintei^killed. 

There  are  several  species  of  evergreen? 
suitable  for  hedges,  and  some  of  them 
flourish  better  upon  one  kind  of  soil  and  ex- 
posure than  upon  others ;  therefore,  those 
who  are  about  setfing  out  evergreen  hedges 
should  first  consult  their  own  taste ;  choose 
those  that  will  best  suit  their  soils  and  ex- 
posures, and  have  them  planted  at  the  pro- 
per time.  All  the  Afborviia  make  beautilbl 
hedges,  the  American  is  the  best,  and 
thrives  upon  a  greater  variety  of  8oil& 
The  Hemlcck  S/>ruce  makes  a  most  beantifiil^. 
strong  and  lasting  hedge ;  the  Norway  Fir 
is  now  much  planted  Ibr  hedges,  and  h 
most  admirably  suited  for  that  purpoee ;  it 
is  beautiful,  strong  and  lasting,  mxad,  like 
the  other  two,  it  is  very  hardy,  and  evco 
more  beautifbl  in  winter  than  in  sumjner. 
The  best  time  to  plant  eveigreea  hedges  k 
from  the  middle  of  September  till  tlie  end 
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of  October,  but  not  ontil  the  soil  gets  well 
moistened  with  nins.  We  bave  planted 
many  hedges  in  Norember  that  succeed  ad- 
mirably. The  trenches  should  be  dug  of  a 
depth  and  width  suitable  to  hold  all  the 
roots  of  the  plants  without  bending  them. 
The  distances  of  the  plants  in  the  rows  will 
J)e  according  to  the  sizes  of  the  plants  when 
set  out.  Two  or  three  feet  high  plants  are 
most  generally  used  for  hedges ;  but,  where 
immediate  effect  is  wanted,  plants  fire  and 
six  feet  tall  are  used ;  we  have  succeeded 
with  all  sizes,  so  may  others. 


Traikikg  the  Tomato. — ^In  cultirating 
the  tomato  in  large  market  gardens,  the 
plants  are  usually  pinched  before  their  final 
transplanting,  and  they  are  then  left  to 
grow  without  any  support;  but  in  small 
gardens,  not  only  is  greater  neatness  ob- 
serred  by  talcing  some  pains  to  train  the 
plants,  but  the  fruit  is  improved  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  There  are  several 
methods  of  training.  One  which,  if  not 
altogether  the  simplest,  is  one  of  the  neat- 
est, IB  described  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Child*,  of 
Hancock  Co.,  HI.  **  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough,  transplant  to  rich,  light 
f^il,  one  in  a  hill,  and  at  least  flye  feet 
apart  each  way.  At  least  once  a  week, 
scoop  the  earth  away  from  around  the  plant 
and  pour  on  a  quart  or  more  of  soap  suds. 
When  the  plant  commenoes  to  branch,  cut 
o7  the  outer  branches ;  this  will  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the  stock 
and  cause  it  to  grow  bushy.  After  the 
plant«  are  16  to  18  inches  high,  they  should 
be  provided  with  frames.  I  make  mine  by 
splitting  standards  from  pine  boards  5^ feet 
long,  and  sharpen  their  lower  ends. — 
To  these  standards  are  nailed  slats  made 

hy  sawmg  4  feet  laths  into  three  pieces 

The  frames  are  made  16  inches  square, 
uiling  the  lower  slats  at  15  inches  ih>m 
the  bottom  of  the  standards,  the  upper  ones 
at  the  top,  with  others  mid  way  between 
the  two.  Pnniet  made  this  way  hare  been 
in  me  five  years^  aad  with  a  little  repait^ 
tog  will  last  some  years  longer.    When  the 


branches  extend  beyond  the  slats  and  over 
the  top  of  the  frame,  clip  them,  leaving  one 
leaf  above  the  fruit  stems,  and  continue  to 
do  this  throughout  the  season.  The  plant 
trained  thus  and  showing  its  ripe  and  ripen- 
ing fruit,  forms  a  most  beautifril  object, 
and  one  tomato  grown  in  this  way  is  worth 
a  dozen  as  usually  cultivated.  Last  year  I 
had  21  plants,  from  which  I  gathered  an 
abundance  of  fruit  for  table  use  and  can- 
ning for  a  family  of  five  persons,  besides 
distributing  from  five  to  six  bushels  among 
my  IHends.  No  one  need  to  be  afraid  of 
using  the  knift  freely,  as  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  plant  will  not  fruit  abundantly. 
In  my  experience  the  difficulty  has  been  to 
keep  it  from  fruiting  too  much." 

OALiroRMiA  Grapes. — In  a  late  number 
of  the  California  Farmer^  we  find  among  the 
list  of  acknowledgments  of  fruits,  &&, 
received,  the  following  description  of  some 
well-known  varieties  of  the  foreign  grape: 

To  S.  W.  Shaw,  of  Sonoma,  we  are  most 
gratefal  ibr  a  very  liberal  donation  in  the 
shape  of  a  box  of  splendid  grapes,  and  snoh 
grapes  1  How  shall  we  describe  them, — 
by  weight,  by  meaaore,  or  by  appearanoea  ? 
0,  iSftcMP  /  we  can't  do  it ;  wo  eon  tell  how 
manppoundi  each  bunch  weighed,  but  to 
tell  of  their  heautp  as  they  lay  revealed  re- 
quires the  pencil  of  a  true  artist,  so  we  must 
have  a  painting  of  them. 

The  fruit,  however,  Was  indeed  most  ex- 
cellent. The  Chasselae  of  Frontinac  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  had  berries  measuring 
3  inahes  in  diameter,  and  noble  bunohes  too ; 
Black  Hamburgh,  noble  berries  and  bunehes 
weighing  3  to  4  pounds ;  Beine  de  Nice, 
magiiifioent,  both  in  bunches  and  berries. 
Such  fruits  speak  both  for  our  dimate  and 
aolL  With  very  grateful  acknowledgemnits 
to  our  friend  we  wiU  think  of  him  as  ofken 
as  weeatL 

Grapes  and  Pios. — ^''Sitting  under  our 
own  Vine  and  Fig  Tree.**— Not  exactly 
under  the  vine  and  fig  tree,  but  befbre  the 
products  thereof,  and  that  is  b^Uer  than  Mt- 
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ting  under  either  vine  or  tree,  provided 
they  were  the  iour  kind  that  we  could  iwt 
ftath.  The  last  week  we  received  a  box  of 
Terj  ample  dimensions  of  delicate  grapes, 
just  as  we  were  going  to  pr»4,  and  we 
promised  to  speak  of  them  as  thej  merited 
this  week.  We  shall  do  so  now,  not  merely 
to  express  our  grateful  thanks  for  the  liberal 
doner,  but  to  show  the  capabilities  of  our 
climate  for  the  production  of  as  fine  and 
luscious  grapes  as  the  worid  can  produce. 

This  box  of  grapes  came  from  the  splendid 
'^  Gardens  of  the  Alhambra,"  situated  near 
Martinez,  two  and  a-half  miles  from  the 
landing,  in  a  beautiful  valley  once  a  wild, 
but  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in 
Oalifomia.  These  orchards,  gardens  and 
vineyards  of  Dr.  J.  Strenzel  are  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  they  are  exten- 
sive and  producing  very  abundantly  every 
kind  of  orchard  fruit,  many  thousands  of 
gallons  of  wine  annually,  figs,  pomegranates, 
oranges,  lemons,  etc  But  the  grapes  we 
recently  received  were  as  follows:  Reine 
de  Nice,  bunches  3  to  4  pounds,  and  berries 
2  to  2^  inches  in  diameter,  solid,  yet  lus- 
cious and  beautiful  enough  to  tempt  the 
gods,  i.  0.  to  eat  them ;  Royal  Muscat, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Canon  Hall 
Muscat— all  magnificent;  St.  Peters,  Black 


Hamburg,  Victoria  Hamburg,  Grey  Gha&- 
selas,  Isabella,  Palestine  and  Corinth.  T&e 
Reino  de  Nice  and  Muscats  were  gorgeous 
and  delicious,  as  well  as  beautiful,  the  Cor- 
inth, seedlas^  were  second  crop,  but  delicioos 
— all  were  really  of  a  quality  to  make  os 
feel  proud  that  our  State  can  produce  sucii 
fruit — and  our  State  may  be  proud  too  tht 
such  men  live  in  it  to  make  the  wUdplam 
of  the  earth  become  beautiful  gardens,  as  the 
Doctor  has  done  in  his  case,  very  mucli  to 
his  own  honor  and  the  credit  of  the  Sute. 
In  returning  thanks  for  so  generous  a  re- 
membrance, we  can  only  hope  the  Doctor 
will  never  have  any  poorer  grapes,  and  hU 
crops  always  on  the  increase.  Such  men 
deserve  a  glorious  harvest. 

[We  have  beard  of  the  wondrous  produc- 
tions of  our  Pacific  States,  and  our  ejres 
have  been  gratified  occasionally  at  the  sigiit 
of  huge  Duchesse  d'Angoulcme  pars, 
weighing  two  and  a-half  pounds,  and  of  the 
Belle  Attgevine  of  still  greater  dimeosiow. 
But  this  story  of  the  grapes  has  too  mud 
of  the  *^ Munchausen"  about  it  to  be  be- 
lieved by  us,  or  our  matter-of-fiKt  readen. 
Friend  Farmer^  have  you  not  forgotten  yoar 
mathematics  and  the  definition  of  diame- 
ter? Circumference  we  imagine  would  be 
the  proper  word — ^En.] 


OORRESPONDENOE. 


Wawkok,  Alamakxs  Co., 

lowA,  October  26th,  1865. 
DcAx  Sias: — 

Do  you  remember,  Mesan.  Woodward, 
little  Wawkon,  away  out  West  and  away 
up  North  in  Northern  Iowa,  on  the  **  most 
beautiful  of  all  prairies,'*  where  the  spark- 
ling water  bubbles  up  by  the  wayside; 
where  greenest  of  grass  and  brightest  of 
prairie  flowers  delight  the  eye  and  load  the 
purest  of  breezes  with  their  fragrance? 
And  do  you  remember  the  little  knoll  on 
the  east  side  of  the  village,  where  the  crab 
apple  opened  its  gorgeous  bloom,  and  the 
luosel  ripened    its  nuts,   and   the  brown 


thrusb  welcomed  the  mom  with  her  gash- 
ing melodies?  Well,  the  crab  apple  his 
given  place  to  the  ^py,  the  haael  to  the 
vine,  the  brown  thrush  is  jdned  in  h^'song 
by  the  canary,  the  robin  builds  her  neet  ia 
the  fir  tree,  and  here  is  the  little  biown 
cottage  that  I  call  h  )me.  Within  its  bumble 
walls  this  rainy  October  day,  I  have  beei3 
havi^  a  social  interview  witii  Woodward. 
Meehan,  Robinson,  Emery,  Barry,  and  other 
Horticultural  friends. 

The  chief  topic  of  converaatioa  to-dar 
has  been  the  grape,  and  a  solemn  case  tbey 
make  oat.  From  Alton,  Bloooftingto^ 
Cincinnati,  Rochester,  Hudson  Btrer  a&J 
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PbiladelphiA,  almost  everywhere,  in  fact, 
the  burdeD  of  report  is  mildew  and  rot, 
rot  and  mildew.  What  does  it  mean? 
What  is  the  cause  ?  What  is  to  be  the  re- 
sult? Is  our  whole  system  of  cultivation 
so  wrong  that  it  thus  generates  disease? 
Are  our  varieties  naturally  feeble  ?  Is  the 
climate  so  unfavomble  as  to  crtaU  these  ills  ? 
Does  this  widespread  disaster  point  to 
annihilation  ? 

Now  don't  laugh  at  me  for  writing  about 
grapes  from  this  frozen  spot  where  the  in- 
tense cold  of  winter  is  such  that  the  mer- 
cury frequently  indicates  a  temperature  of 
35^,  and  kills  a  peach  tree  or  Baldwin  apple 
or  Bartlett  pear  tree  as  surely  as  an  orange ; 
for,  the  fact  is,  that  even  here  I  have  been 
a  good  deal  troubled  with  the  ''grape  on 
the  brain."  I  have  been  dabbling  with  them 
in  a  small  way  for  eight  years,  and  have 
now  a  collection  of  22  kinds,  including  the 
most  popular,  mostly  in  bearing,  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  HngU  mildetoed  Uaf  or  roUtn 
grape  on  them^  or  within  miles  of  them. — 
Now,  I  am  unable  to  decide  whether  this 
remarkable  health  is  attributable  to  the 
climate,  or  soil,  or  mode  of  cultivation,  or 
pmniog. 

Solon  Robinson  says,  that  grapes  "have 
nUdetxd  this  year  woasT  upon  the  B£st 
SOILS,  jtuUciously  cultivated^  fertilized  and 
prnnfdy  Now  I  think  that  "  the  above  is  a 
'^'.tilng  example  of  a  man  Jumping  at  a  con- 
chufimi,^^  Is  it  not  barely  possible  that  some- 
hodtj  may  be  mistaken  as  to  what  actually 
IS  the  BJEST  SOIL,  most  judicious  cultivation, 
fertilizing  and  pruning  for  the  grape  ?  The 
plan  usually  recommended  is  not  succsss- 
ruL.  In  &ct,  we  have  high  testimony  that 
the  better  (?)  they  are  treated  the  foorse 
they  are  diseased.  Does  not  this  rather 
tend  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the  accepted 
standard  of  goodness  7 

Now,  one  word  for  "  my  way."  I  prepare 
the  ground  as  for  com ;  I  never  manure ; 
plant  six  indies  deep;  cultivate  like  com. 
Practice  somiiier  pinching  promptly  but 
sparingly ;  prone  moderately ;  bury  in  fi^l, 
tiid  gather  inunense  crops  of  large,  healthy. 


high  flavored,  perfectly  ripened  grapes  of 
all  the  leading  kinds,  including  Catawba, 
DonH  laugh  about  my  ripening  Catawbas  up 
here,  for  I  can  and  do  do  it  thoroughly. 

In  short,  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  I  have 
been  successful.  Is  it  the  climate  ?  Is  it 
the  soil  ?  or  is  it  the  treatment?  Some- 
thing it  is;  what  is  it?  Are  old  grape 
growers  as  anxious  to  learn  as  young  ones? 
Let  there  be  light. 

Yours,  &c., 

D.  W.  Adams. 
Messrs.  Geo.  £.  &  F.  W.  Woodward. 


Editors  of  Horticulturist  : 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your 
correspondent,  Wm.  Day's  Essay  on  Straw- 
beiTy  Culture,  in  the  October  number  of 
your  journal.  Having  some  experience  my- 
self in  the  propagation  of  the  strawberry, 
was  glad  to  find  our  ideas  so  fully  consider- 
ed. I  have  but  one  objection  to  make  to 
his  plan  of  operations,  and  it  is  on  that  ac- 
count that  I  trouble  you  with  this  article, 
to  prevent  others  from  being  misled  by  it. 

He  asks,  "  what  do  you  do  with  the  run- 
ners ?  "  and  answers,  "  cut  them  off  as  fiist 
as  they  appear." 

In  tJiis,  I  think  he  is  much  mistaken  in 
doing.  Now  the  tendency  of  this  operation 
as  I  have  found  from  experience  is,  to  in- 
duce the  hill  of  plants  to  assume  a  dense 
tussock-like  state,  with  the  crown  of  the 
roots  thickened  into  hard  excrescence 
shaped  heads ;  or  in  other  words,  hastens 
the  maturity  of  the  plant,  and  makes  it  as 
worthless  for  bearing  in  the  second,  as 
under  other  management  it  would  be  in  the 
fourth  year.  Throws  all  the  vigor  of  the 
growth,  after  the  fimit  is  gathered,  into  the 
original  plant  and  making  it  prematurely 
old.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fmit.  You  may  produce 
a  large  number  of  small  insipid  berries,  bat 
nothing  to  compare  in  size  and  flavor  with 
those  grown  by  other  treatment;  nor  will 
the  measured  quantity  be  nearly  so  great. 

My  plan  of  cultivation,  as  respects  the 
runners,  is  this :  after  the  crop  is  gathered. 


J 
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remove  the  mulching,  dress  up  the  ground 
with  the  hoe,  and  leave  the  plants  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  will  thrust  out 
runners  in  all  directions,  and  in  time  cover 
the  open  spaces.  Pull  out  the  weeds  and 
gnus  from  time  to  time  from  among  them 
during  the  summer,  so  as  carefully  to  keep 
them  from  being  smothered  by  noxious 
weeds,  and  at  the  time  of  weeding  pull  up 
the  runners  when  they  appear  too  rampant 
by  the  handful  here  and  there,  roughly 
handling  and  tearing  them  apart  as  you  do 
the  weeds.  In  the  latter  end  of  September 
go  to  work  at  your  bed  in  earnest,  remove 
all  the  runners,  and  make  such  cultivation 
of  the  soil  as  its  nature  may  require ;  if  a 
stiff  clay,  a  little  digging  around  the  hills 
may  be  necessary,  and  as  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches mulch  them  down  for  winter. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  the  plants 
in  the  hills,  instead  of  the  tussock-hke  ap- 
pearance with  large,  dense,  small  stem- 
med and  small  leafed  tops,  we  have  a  fine, 
open,  spreading,  youthful  looking  plant, 
with  thick  stems  and  large  leaves,  ready 
for  the  next  bearing  season,  because  it  has 
not  been  concentrating  its  efforts  to  mature 
itself,  but  expending  its  efforts  in  a  numer- 
ous progeny  of  runners.  The  foregoing  has 
been  my  plan,  and  it  has  produced  much 
better  results  in  my  bands  than  ever  I 
could  obtain  from  the  plan  of  your  corres- 
pondent, which  I  have  also  tried. 

Fragaria. 

PhilaMphia,  Oct.  12, 1865. 


Muck    Watsr An    Experiment. — 

Lord  Bacon  says,  ^^to  water  it  (the 
soil)  with  muck- water  is  not  practiced," 
and  yet  I  think  it  might  be  done  with  good 
efiectSj  since  the  muck  itself  is  held  in  a 
state  of  minute  division  by  the  water,  and 
by  its  percolation,  brought  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  roots  of  plants.  I,  this 
year,  made  the  following  experiment: 

Selecting  three  equal  rows  of  Indian 
com,  about  one  foot  in  height,  growing  on 
A  light  sandy  soil,  I  applied  to  the  first  row 
a  liberal  quantity  of  unleaohed  ashee,-..8ay 


one  half  pint  to  the  hill— to  the  next  roir 
I  gave  a  dressing  of  strong  barn-yard  liquid 
manure,  and  the  last  row  I  "comforted" 
twice  with  muck-water. 

I  waited  anxiously  the  result ;  and  on 
harvesting,  I  found  the  three  rows  fiir 
superior  to  the  remainder  of  the  field.  The 
row  which  received  the  ashes  was  tbe 
heaviest;  that  which  received  the  muck- 
water  came  up  very  close  to  it,  and  that 
which  had  the  liquid  from  the  stable  lag- 
ged behind. 

The  muck-water  was  taken  from  a  trench 
from  which  peat  had  been  thrown,  and  was 
nearly  as  black  as  ink. 

Is  it  not  possible,  that,  as  in  tbe  days  of 
Bacon,  we  still  undervalue  one  of  our  most 
common  fertilizing  agents  ?  But  verhmn  ioL 

E.  Nasox. 
''BHgUside,''  N.  BiUerica,  Mass,,  Oct,,  1865. 


In  the  May  number  of  the  HoRTicuLir- 
RisT  for  1863,  Horticola  says :  La.-«t  M, 
I  planted  six  or  eight  hundred  cuttings  of 
the  Delaware,  the  Diana,  and  a  great  mtny 
other  kinds,  and  covered  them  up  a  Dttlc, 
induced  by  Mr.  Fuller's  advice.  Next  fell 
I  shall  faithfully  report  the  result  obtained. 

Now  we  should  have  had  that  report  a 
year  ago,  but  I  am  very  sure  there  has  been 
nothing  in  regard  to  them  in  the  Horticul- 
turist since.  I  am  very  anxious  to  learn 
how  they  succeeded,  as  I  want  to  plant  out 
some  thousands  of  Delaware  cuttings  if  it 
will  pay.  If  they  cannot  be  made  to  grow 
so  as  to  make  good  vines,  I  do  not  want  to 
go  to  the  expense. 

Very  truly,  B. 


PrrTSBUROH,  Pa.,  October  I9th,  1865. 
Messrs.  Editors  Horticitlturist. 

Gentlemen,  — I  am  about  setting  oat  a 
small  orchard  of  Quinces,  and  seeing  in 
your  December  (1862)  number  a  mention 
of  Rea's  seedling  as  being  of  extra  size  and 
flavor,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  ksoir 
where  they  could  be  obtained.  Some  tiae 
ago,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Rea,  but  never  received 
an  answer.    I  wrote  also  to  EUwanger  i 
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Bany  for  it,  but  thej  knew  nothing  of  it. 
If  jou  cannot  giye  the  information  desired, 
be  good  enoogh  to  ask  your  readers :  also, 
if  they  know  of  the  Chinese  yariety :  how 
it  will  compare  with  the  others,  and  where 
it  can  be  obtuned.  A  good  and  ezaustiye 
article  on  Quinces, — yarieties,  modes  of  cul- 
ture, &c — by  some  one  who  has  made  a 
specialty  of  raising  them,  would,  I  think, 
prove  very  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of 
your  readers.  G. 

Herbemokt  Yinetard, 

Warsaw,  III,,  Nov.  6, 1865. 
Messrs.  Woodward: 

Sirs, — Inclosed  find  five  dollars  ($5), 
for  ad  vertisement.  I  have  sold  all  my  vines, 
and  could  have  sold  ten  times  as  many  if  I 
had  them.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
and  shall  know  where  to  advertise  in 
future. 

I  hope  to  pay  you  more  money  for  ad- 
vertising next  year  than  I  have  this. 
Respectfully, 

C.  J.  Mat. 


and  which  is  the  best  kind.     Excuse  the 
trouble.  T.  S. 

[Will  some  one  who  has  crab  apples 
please  let  the  public  know? — £d.] 


Messrs.  Editors, — I  do  not  think  the 
Strawberry  is  fairly  treated  in  the  Horti- 
culturist. I  mean  we  do  not  hear  enough 
about  it.  There  must  be  scores  of  readers 
who  have  tested,  this  present  season,  from 
six  to  sixty  new  kinds,  and  certainly  some 
of  them  ought  to  have  life  enough  to  give 
their  experience  to  the  rest  of  us.  We 
want  to  know  what  kinds  are  really  best 
among  the  numerous  new  varieties ;  and  in 
particular,  want  to  know  something  about 
Alpine  strawberries,  raising  plants  from 
seed,  Ac 

J.  M.  M.,  Jr. 


EDITORS  OF  horticulturist: 

Dear  Sirs, — I  have  a  piece  of  ground 
which  I  intend  to  plant  in  crab  apples  ;  it 
will  take  about  100  trees.  I  am  unable  to 
ftsoertain  where  I  can  get  tho  best  kind  for 
vnaking  the  best  cider,  and  for  good  bear- 
ing. 

You  would  oblige  me  by  giving  me  infor- 
mation to  whom  I  have  to  address  myself, 


Pekn-Yan,  October  19, 1865. 

Messrs.  Editors I  have  been  very 

much  interested  in  a  bed  of  seedling  ver- 
benas. Although  the  seed  was  not  planted 
until  May  24th  in  the  garden,  yet  we  have 
had  a  remarkably  fine  show.  The  best  seed- 
lings, all  things  considered,  I  ever  raised — 
of  almost  every  shade  of  color,  and  some 
with  very  fine  eyes,  both  light  and  dark. 
Last  year  I  had  a  fine  seedling,  Magenta 
color,  white  eye,  which  unfortunately  burn- 
ed badly  in  the  sun,  and  as  it  seeded  very 
freely  I  saved  the  seed  which  produced  this 
year  almost  every  shade  fix)m  pink  to  scar- 
let and  even  deep  purple.  But  one  of  my 
greatest  novelties,  on  account  of  size,  is  a 
verbena  with,  I  think,  the  largest  umbel  I 
ever  saw.  It  measures  Ij-  inch  across, 
while  "  the  Banner  "  which  is  a  good  sized 
flower,  measures  6-8.  After  I  had  finished 
planting  my  bed,  I  had  some  seed  left  which 
I  scattered  on  the  ground  —  no  covering  at 
all — and  it  germinated  better  than  much  of 
the  seed  which  was  planted,  although  I 
generally  try  to  give  a  very  light  covering. 
T.  F.  W. 

The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gen- 
tleman, (weekly).  Two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  annum.  Oiib  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural papers  in  this  country.  A  paper  that 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  farm  house.  It 
seems  almost  as  absurd  to  aigue  in  favor  of 
every  farmer  taking  an  agricultural  paper 
as  to  argue  in  favor  of  sunlight  or  fresh 
water  ;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  men  to  be  found  whose  life-long 
occupation  has  been  Agriculture,  who  have 
reasons  to  advance  against  taking  or  read- 
ing an  agricultural  paper.  Public  opinion 
is  changing  matters  fast.  The  farmer  who 
takes  an  agricultural  paper,  stands  head 
and  shoulders  higher  than  his  neighbor 
who  does  not.  The  latter  drops  back 
among  the  uninformed  laggards  of  the  day. 
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Tucker's  Annual  Rcgistkn  for  1666, 
now  ready  at  this  office,  price  30  cents,  poet 
paid  to  anj  address.  It  contains  about  130 
engrarings,  and  will  be  fonnd  as  finesh  and 
yaried  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 

The  prerions  numbers  of  the  Annual 
Register,  except  numbers  1  and  3,  for  1855 
and  1857  (and  these  ought  to  be  re-pub- 
lished at  the  eaiiiest  possible  moment), 
can  always  be  had.  Complete  sets  on  lai^e 
and  finer  paper,  in  four  handsome  volumes, 
containing  over  1,300  pages  and  1,600  en- 
grayings,  by  mail,  post  pud,  six  dollars  ;  or 
each  Tolume  sold  separately  at  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents.    A  work  of  great  value. 


The  American  Agriculturist. — Month- 
ly, $1  50  per  annum.  Messrs.  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  the  proprietors  of  this  popular, 
well  edited  and  handsomely  illustrated  peri- 
odical, which  occupies  the  front  rank  of 
prosperity  and  usefulness,  have,  we  under- 
stand, purchased  the  ^^Genaee  Farmer,'*^ 
with  20,000  or  more  subscribers,  and  united 
the  two.  By  this  arrangement,  the  editorial 
services  of  Mr.  Joseph  Harris  are  secured 
to  the  American  Agriculturist,  and 
they  are  thus  enabled  to  ofler  increased  at- 
tractions for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Harris^ 
who  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  most 
thorough,  practical  and  accomplished  agri- 
cultural writers  in  this  country,  will  con- 
tinue the  articles  which  have  added  so 
much  to  his  reputatioft :  ^^  Walks  and  Talks 
on  the  Farm."  Harris'  Rural  Annual  has 
also  been  purchased,  and  with  the  resources 
and  talent  of  the  office  of  the  Agricultu- 
rist, will  be  made  a  popular  national  pub- 
lication. 


The  Southern  Cultivator Athens, 

Georgia.  Monthly,  Two  Dollars  per  an- 
num. This,  wo  welcome  back  to  our  ex- 
change list,  after  an  interval  of  four  years, 
during  which  it  has  been  regularly  pub- 
lished. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  several  calls  at 
our  office  recently,  ftx)m  Mr,  Wm.  N.  White, 
publisher,  who  has  been  in  this  vicinity 


several  weeks,  making  his  business  arrange- 
ments. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  paper  as  worthy  of  confidence  and 
patronage,  and  a  thorough  exponent  of 
Southern  agriculture,  tc. 


Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Central  Paric 


The  Farmer. — Richmond,  yii)gmiaw— 
A  new  monthly  journal,  commwiring  in 
January,  1866,  and  devoted  to  Agricnlture, 
Horticulture,  the  Auxilliaiy  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  Household  Economy.  Three 
Dollars  per  annum.  The  projecton  promts 
that  <'the  best  talent,  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  which  Virginia  alfords,  will 
be  commanded  in  aid  of  this  enteiyrise. 
and  no  expensd  will  be  spared  in  the  effort 
to  make  the  journal  complete  in  ail 
respects.*'  Messrs.  Elliot  &  Shields,  of  the 
R%€hm<md  Whig^  publishers. 

Grape  Culture  in  Steuben  County^ 
N.  Y— Premium  Essay.— From  CoL  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Secretary  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Albany,  N.  Y«  Crooked 
Lake  is  in  Steuben  county,  and  the  western 
shore  of  this  lake  has  become  a  frmous 
locality  for  vineyards.  This  essay  give« 
full  description  of  the  lands,  mode  of  cul* 
ture,  Ac 


The  Scientific  American. — ^Weekly, 
Three  Dollars  per  annum;  Munn  k  Co^ 
37  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Across  the  hall  from 
our  office  are  the  publication  rooms  of  this 
valuable  standard  journal ;  a  journal  that 
we  name  as  a  model  of  editorial  tident  azMi 
ability,  and  of  typographical  beaaty  and 
excellence.  We  consider  it  one  of  the 
most  valuable  publications  of  the  day,  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  it  not  only  to  our 
readers,  but  advise  them  also  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  neighbons  and  IKends  to  it. 
Every  inventor,  engineer,  mechanic,  frrmer 
and  apprentice  should  take  it  at  onee,  and 
the  general  reader  who  omits  it,  fiuls  to 
keep  up  with  the  improvements  of  the 
age. 


REMOVAL     NOTICE.,^ 


HITCHIlNaS    &    CO., 

Have  Removed  their  OflSc*^  and  Factory  tt» 

J^l  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

A   FEW   DOORS    NORTH  OF  WoRTH  StREET. 

(4th  Avenue  Cars  pass  the  door.) 


Where  they  conlinue  the  Manufacture  of  their 

FiTEiT  Bonm. 


AND 


Hot  Water  Apparatus, 


FOB  WARMING 


Green-houses,  Graperies 

COTSTfesKRVATORlES, 

Forcing  Pits,  Dwellings,  Schools,  &c. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  References. 


NICHOrSON  S  PATENT 


MACE'S 


Self-Operating  Gate, !  QRAPE  VINES 


Far  OpcBlBi;  aod  Cleeliig  witheot  all|^li(logr  I 
fk-em  the  Horse  or  Carrlaf^c.  • 

*rWO    MODBS    OP    OPERATING.  | 

One  by  the   Carriage   wheel   passing   over   i 
iron  levers,  and  the  oth'^r  by  levers  operated   i 
with   the  hand   from   the   carriage  seat,  the 
carriage  is  not  required  to  be  stopped. 

After  several  years  experience,  the  patentee 
has  been  enabled  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  have  heretofore  attended  all  Automatic 
Gates,  and  takes  pleasure  in  offering  to  the 
public,  a  gate  free  from  complication,  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

Will  dispose  of  a  few  more  Rights  at  very 
reasonable  terms. 

Price  of  date,  complete,  $30  00 

«  HanglogB,    with   full    direc- 

tions for  making  gate  and  putting  up    8  00 

f  rke  of  CatCf  operated  with  the  car- 
riage wheel,  40  00 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  receipt 
of  price. 

Any  one  of  ordinary  mechanical  skill  can 
make  and  hang  this  gate. 

Send  for  an  Illustrated  Circular,  giving  de- 
scriptions of  the  Gates. 

Minf^,  E.   ]VI€HOL.SO]V, 

Box  189,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR   SALE. 


DE1.A1VARES  from  Layers  aii<l  KyeH. 

ADIRONDAC, 
lONA, 

ISRAELLA, 

ALLEN'S  HYBRID, 

HARTFORD  PROLIFIC, 

Slq.,   <&C. 

The  Vines  have  all  been  staked,  tied  froiD 
time  to  time  as  they  required  it;  Laterals 
pinched  back,  and  the  ground  wholly  free 
from  weeds. 

Send  for  Circular. 


B.  H.  MACE, 


NEWBURQH,  N.  T. 

Adjoining  Chas.  Dowhino.  Sept.  bt 


i3s^-*V--^?^^^' 


^^ 


glnd  iaumal  of  ^uval  |i¥t  and  ^und  ^a 

Twenty-first   Annual    Volume— 1866 

r>evot«^  to  thr 

'^ORCHARD,    VINEYARD, 

OARDEN,    AND    NURSBRT 

n  OuUmr«  UndKT  aiaut  iMtuUcajH  OartUntiu/,  Rvral  JrrJu'lei'tuirt^  and  tMf  MtmhtBuUi  - 
Improvement  of  Country,  StUmrban  an4  CHy  liom^. 

PtibliHhad  niDntlily,  and  fonning  *  hAndsomely  niuMtrstod  Anaiul  Toloin«of  49b  rojml  c«u< 
TBRHSt->Two  Dollars  and  FirrrOBHTiA  TsAm. 
Voliune  for  1806  bonnd,  and  po8i  paid,  and  rabaenpti<m  for  tSQft— 14  JO 
Volumm  for  1864  and  1865  bound,  and  poitt  paid,  and  subMtiptkm  for  lt»^-¥^ 
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WILLIAM    PERRY  tc    SON, 

BRIDGEPORT,    CONi\ECTICUT,. 

OFFER  A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

SUPERIOR    VINES    AT    L.O\V    RATES. 

C0MPRI8IH0    THB    FOLLOWING    yABISTIBS: 

Couoord,  Delaware,  lona,  Israella,  Adirondack  Rogrers*  Iljrbrids,  AUen* 
Hybrid,  Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Rebecca,  Crevelin^, 
jRIaxaiawney,  liydia,  Ives*  Seedlin§r,  dtc. 

Our  vines  are  grown  in  borders,  wfth  PLENTF  OF  ROOM   FOR  FULL  DEVBLOPWV*?'^' 
of  root  and  cane.     Vines  grown  by  our  method  are  much  superior  to  pot  plautn. 

Notice  a  few  of  the  many  letters  we  receive,  speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  our  vinw 
Galksburo,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  April  17,  1865.     i  ,"  Trrrb  Haotr,  Ind,,  April  9,  18^'' 

Messrs.  Wra.  Perry  &  Son,  Gentlemen— The  Messrs.  Perry  &  Son,   Dear  8fr»— End*    ' 

box  of  Vines  you  sent  me,  came  to  hand  on  the      please  find  draft  on  New  York  for  |136,  )o; 


I3th  itmi.  On  opening  it,  I  found  the  contents 
in  fine  onler.  Damp  and  moist,  the  Concord 
exceedoil  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  I 
never  saw  so  many  and  such  long  roots  of 
yearling  vines  before.  The  members  of  the 
Club  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  their  vines. 
Yours  truly, 

S.  S.  WHITE. 

SniRLBTBBURO,  Pa.,  March  31,  1865. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Perry  &  Son,  Gentlemen— The 
Vines  came  to  hand  all  safe,  an<l,  witlicmt  a 
d()ul)t,  they  are  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
vines  I  ever  purchased,  and  I  have  bought  of 
quite  a  number  of  nurseries,  but  none  have 
compared  with  your  vines.  I  am  very  sorry 
I  did  not  purchase  of  you  two  years  ago  this 
spring.  Yours,  trulv, 

Oct.  WM.   A    FKAKER 


amount  of  your  bill.     The  Gi-ape  Vines  n 
to  hand  in  tlue  time.  The  vines  are  fine  pli 
and  I  am  well  pleased  with  them.     Yocr 
must  be  fine  for  the  grape.    1  thought  1 « 
raise  the  beat  plants  in  my  soil  of  almi>^^     - 
other  place;  aud  yours  is  the  first  that  It 
ever  seen  that  would  compare  favorably  •»  - 
them.     Your  vines  are  good  euoogh  f"  «<* 
purpose.        Yours  respectfully, 

WM.  PATRK  K 


Iowa  Citt.  Iowa,  July  30,  K^^'^ 
Messrs.  Wro.  Perry  &  Son,  GenL«.— V 
Price- List  for  fall  of  18l^  is  at  hand.  Th 
vines  you  sent  me  last  spring  were  very  In 
Some  are  bearing  this  summer.  I  vvan'  f 
fall,  5l>  lona,  25  Israella.  25  Adiron«iac  Nt 
vine.s.  Yours,  truly, 

L.  KAUFFMAlo 
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ON  NOT  DOING  ALL  AT  ONCE. 


Th£R£  are  a  great  many  ardently  pro- 
ressire  people  who  will  be  shocked  by  the 
aption  under  which  I  write.  The  cnrrent 
American  theory  is,  that  if  a  thing  needs  to 
e  done,  it  should  be  done  at  once, — with 
lil-road  speed,  no  matter  whether  it  re- 
ards  politics,  morals,  religion,  or  horticul- 
irc.  And  I  wantonly  take  the  risk  of 
?ing  condemned  for  an  arrant  conservative, 
hen  I  express  my  belief  that  there  are  a 
"eat  many  good  objects  in  life  which  are 
coraplished  better  by  gradual  progression 
•ward  them  than  by  sudden  seizure.  I 
all  not  stay  to  argue  the  point  with  re- 
ect  to  negro  suffrage,  or  female  suffrage, 
a  temperance  reformation,  or  the  clear- 
^•out  of  Maximilian's  Mexican  Imperial- 
n, — ^which  are  a  little  removed  from  the 
rticultaral  arena,  where  our  humbler 
editions  are  discussed, — ^but  I  shall  urge 
rraduation  and  culmination  of  triumphs 
what  relates  to  rural  life  and  its  charms. 
One  meets,  lirom  time  to  time,  with  a 
itleman  IVom  the  city,  smitten  with  a 
Iden  rural  fancy,  who  is  in  eager  search 


for  a  place  "made  to  his  hand,''  with  the 
walks  all  laid  down,  the  entrance- ways  es- 
tablished, the  dwarf  trees  regularly  planted, 
the  conservatory  a-steam,  and  the  crochet- 
ed turrets  fretting  the  sky-line  of  the  sub- 
urban villa.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  such 
seeker  after  perfected  beauties  who  was  an 
enthusiast  in  country  pursuits,  or  who  did 
not  speedily  grow  weary  of  his  phantasy. 
He  may  take  a  pride  in  his  cheap  bargain ; 
he  may  regale  himself  with  the  fruits  and 
enjoy  the  vistas  of  his  arbor ;  but  he  has 
none  of  that  exquisitely- wrought  satisfkc- 
tion  which  belongs  to  the  man  who  has 
planted  his  own  trees,  who  has  laid  down 
his  own  walks,  and  who  has  seen,  year 
after  year,  successive  features  of  beauty  in 
shrub,  or  flower,  or  pathway,  mature  under 
his  ministering  hand,  and  lend  their  at- 
tractions to  the  cumulating  charms  of  his 
home.  The  man  of  capital,  who  buys  into 
an  established  business,  where  the  system 
is  perfected,  the  trade  regular  and  con- 
stant, the  details  unvaried,  may  very  pos- 
sibly congratulate  himself  upon  the  security 
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of  his  gains ;  but  he  knows  nothing  of  that 
ardent  andintoxicatingenthrallment  which 
belongs  to  one  who  has  grown  up  with  the 
business-suggested  its  enterprises-shared 
its  anxieties,  and  by  thought,  and  struggle, 
and  adventure,  made  himself  a  part  of  its 
successes. 

A  man  may  enjoy  a  Mtilf  aDm|iiw»iicy 
in  wearing  the  coat  of  anotlsr,  (if  he  gate 
it  cheap,)  but  there  can't  be  much  pride 
in  it. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  to  any  one  who  is 
thoroughly  in  earnest  about  a  country 
home-.make  it  for  yourself.  Xenophon,  who 
lived  in  a  time  when  Greeks  were  Greeks, 
advised  people  in  search  of  a  country  place, 
to  buy  of  a  slatternly  and  careless  farmer, 
since,  in  that  event  they  might  be  sure  of 
seeing  the  worst,  and  of  making  their  labor 
and  care,  work  the  largest  results.  Cato,* 
on  the  other  hand,  who  represented  a  more 
effeminate  and  scheming  race,  advised  the 
purchase  of  a  country  home  from  a  good 
farmer  and  judicious  house-builder,  so  that 
the  buyer  might  be  sure  of  nice  culture  and 
equipments,— possibly  at  a  baigain.  It  il- 
lustrates, I  think,  rather  finely,  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  two  races  and 
ages:— the  Greek,  earnest  to  make  his  own 
brain  tell,  and  the  Latin,  eager  to  make  as 
much  as  he  could  out  of  the  brains  of  other 
people. 

I  must  say  that  I  like  the  Greek  view 
best.  I  never  knew  of  an  enthusiast  in 
any  pursuit, — whether  grape  growing,  or 
literature,  or  ballooning,  or  politics,— who 
did  not  find  his  chiefest  pleasure  in  fore- 
casting successes,  not  yet  made,  but  only 
dimly  conceived  o^  and  ardently  struggled 
for.  The  more  enthusiasm,  the  more  evi- 
dence, I  should  say,  in  a  general  way,  of 
incompletion  and  apparent  confusion. 

Show  me  a  cultivator,  whose  vines  aro 
well  trained  by  plumb  and  line,  whose 
trees  are  every  one  planted  mathematically 

*I  shall  make  no  apologj  for  the  Introduction  of 
iheie  two  hcethen  namee,  since  both  ftuthoit  hare 
written  caintRlly  well  on  rabjecte  connected  with  has- 
beadry  and  rural  life. 


in  quincunx  order,  whose  dwarfr  are  all 
clipped  and  braced  after  the  best  pyramidal 
pattern,  and  1  feel  somehow  that  he  is  a 
fashionbt,  that  he  reposes,  upon  certain 
formulas  beyond  which  he  does  not  think 
it  necessary  to  explore.  But  where  I  a«e, 
with  an  equal  degree  of  attention,  irreg- 
ulailty  and  variety  #f  treatment,— tendrils 
a-dioop  and  fhiifc-apus  apparently  neglect- 
ed,— ^I  am  not  unfrequently  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  cultivator  is  regardless 
of  old  and  patent  truths,  because  their 
truth  is  proven,  and  because  his  eye  and 
mind  are  on  the  strain  toward  some  new 
development. 

When  a  good,  kind  horticultural  gentle- 
man takes  me  by  the  button-bole,  and  tells 
me  by  the  hour,  of  what  length  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  new  wood  in  order  to  in- 
sure a  good  start  for  the  buds  at  the  base, 
and  how  the  sap  has  a  tendency  to  flow 
strongest  into  the  taller  shooto,  and  otho' 
such  truisms,  which  have  been  in  the  books 
these  ten  years,  I  listen  respectfully,  but 
cannot  help  thinking, — ^^my  dear  good  sir, 
you  will  never  set  the  river  a- fire." 

Nor  indeed  do  we  want  the  river  set  on 
fire ;  but  we  want  progress.  And  all  I  have 
said  thus  far  is  but  preliminary  to  the 
truth  on  which  I  wish  to  insist — that  a  grad- 
uated progress  is  essential  to  all  rational 
enjoyment,  whether  in  things  rural,  christ- 
ian, or  commercial. 

And  for  this  reason  I  allege  that  all  things 
which  are  proper  to  be  done  about  a  oonntiy 
house,  are  not  to  be  done  at  oooe.  Half 
the  charm  of  life  in  such  a  home,  is  in  every 
week's  and  every  season's  succeeding  devel- 
opments. If,  for  instance,  my  fnend  l^A- 
land,  whose  place  I  have  described  in  pre- 
vious papers,  had  found  a  landscape  gardoier 
capable  of  inaugurating  all  the  changes  I 
have  described,  and  had  estabtisbed  his 
garden,  his  mall,  his  shrubberies,  and  had 
made  the  cliff  in  the  comer  nod  with  it& 
blooming  columbines,  within  a  month  after 
occupation,  and  established  his  dvraif  pear^ 
in  full  growth  and  fruitage,  there  may  have 
been  a  glad  surprise;  but  the  very  com- 
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pletmen  of  the  dumge  wottl4  have  left  no 
room  for  that  exhikntioii  of  opiritB,  with 
which  we  pmwie  teorite  atms  to  their 
attainment.  No'troiit-fisher,  who  is  worthy 
the  name,  wants  his  creel  loaded  in  the  be- 
ginning; hewatitB  the  pursuit-— the  alter- 
natioDi  of  hope  and  fear;  the  007  reat  of 
his  tiy  upon  this  peol*^he  whisk  of  its 
brown  hackle  down  yonder  rapid— its  play 
upon  the  eddies  where  possibly  some  swift 
strike  may  be  made — the  sway  of  his  rod, 
and  the  whii  of  his  reel  under  the  dash  of 
some  struggling  rictim. 

It  is  a  miatake,  therefore,  I  think,  to  aim 
at  the  completion  of  a  country  home  in  a 
season,  or  in  two,  or  some  half  a  dozen. 
Its  attractiTeness  lies,  or  should  lie,  in  its 
praspectiTe  growth  of  charms.  Your  city 
home — when  once  the  architect,  and 
plumber,  and  upholsterer  have  done  their 
work,  is  in  a  sense  complete,  and  the  added 
ciuums  must  lie  in  the  genial  socialities  and 
hospitalities  with  which  you  can  invest  it; 
but  ifith  a  country  homo,  the  fields,  the 
flowers,  the  paths,  the  hundred  rural  em- 
belAshmentSy  may  be  made  to  develop  a 
constantly  recurring  succession  of  attraeti  ve 
featurea.  This  year,  a  new  thicket  of  shrub- 
beiy,  or  a  new  gateway  on  some  foot-path ; 
next  year,  the  investment  of  some  out-lying 
ledge  with  floral  wonders ;  the  season  after 
may  come  the  establishment  of  a  meadow, 
(by  judidous  drainage)  where  some  ugly 
marsh  has  offended  the  eye ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  may  show  the  redemption 
of  the  harsh  briary  up-land  that  you  have 
scourged  into  fertility  and  greenness.  This 
year,  a  thatched  rooflet  to  some  out- lying 
stiJe ;  next  year,  a  rustic  seat  under  the 
trees  which  have  begun  to  offer  a  tempting 
shade.  This  year,  the  cuii>ing  of  the  limbs 
of  some  over^growing  poplar;  and  next 
year, — if  need  be— a  lopping  away  of  the 
tree  itself  te^exptee  *  freahor  beauty  in  the 
shrubbery  beneath.  Most  planters  about 
a  country  home  are  too  much  afraid  of  the 
axe ;  yet  judicious  cutting  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  planting;  and  I  have  seen 
charming  thidurts  shoot  op  Inta  naw,  lank 


assemblage  of  boles  of  trees  without  grace 
or  comeliness,  for  lack  of  the  courage  to 
cut  trees  at  the  root.  For  all  good  effects 
of  foliage  in  landscape  gardening, — after  the 
fifth  year — ^the  axe  is  quite  as  important  an 
implement  as  the  spade.  Even  young  trees 
of  eight  or  ten  years  growth, — ^which  stool 
freely, — (such  as  the  soft  maple,  birch, 
chestnut  and  locust,)  when  planted  upon 
declivities,  may  often  be  cutaway  entirely, 
with  the  assurance  that  the  young  sprouts 
within  a  season  will  more  than  supply  their 
efficiency.  Due  care,  however,  should  be 
taken  that  such  trees  be  cut  either  in  win- 
ter or  in  early  sfMing,  in  order  to  ensure 
free  stooling  or  (as  we  say)  sprouting. 
The  black  birch,  which  I  have  named,  and 
which  is  a  very  beautiful  tree,— not  as  yet, 
I  think,  fairly  appreciated  by  our  land- 
scapists — will  not  stool  with  vigor,  if  cut 
after  it  has  attained  considerable  size ;  but 
the  saplings  of  three  or  four  years,  if  cut 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  will  branch  off 
into  a  rampant  growth  of  boughs,  whose 
fine  spray,  even  in  the  winter,  is  almost 
equal  to  its  glossy  show  of  summer  foliage. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  have  made  my  case 
clear ;  but  what  I  have  wished  has  been  to 
guard  purchasers,  who  are  really  in  earnest, 
against  being  disturbed  or  rebuffod  by  the 
rough  aspect  of  such  country  places  as  com- 
mend themselves  in  other  respects.  The 
subjugation  of  roughness,  or  rather,  the 
alleviation  of  it  by  a  thousand  little  dain- 
tinesses of  treatment,  is  what  serves  chiefly 
to  keep  ali?e  Interest  in  a  country  home- 
stead. 

Some  old  wall  is  to  disappear  one  month ; 
an  unsightly  patch  of  ground  is  to  bo  healed 
the  next  month;  some  capital  spot  for 
propagating  purposes  is  to  be  trenched 
another  month.  Thus  every  sun  brings  its 
prospective  delights  and  tl'easures. 

I  must  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  ^oy 
often  for  months  together,  some  startling 
defect  in  my  grounds — so  deep  is  my  assur- 
ance, that  two  days  of  honest  labor  will 
remove  it  all,  and  startle  on-lookers  by  the 
change*  Thus,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken 
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we  are  accuBtcraed  to  regard  some  faroiito 
Bin— thinking  with  ourseWea — it  will  be 
so  easj  to  mend  that,  so  simple  to  reform  it 
all;  and  we  go  on  coddling  the  familiar 
pipe,  or  glass,  or  the  trifling  stretch  of  our 
credit,  meditating  with  high  glee  upon  the 
profound  satis&ction  with  which  we  will 
come  down  upon  it  all  some  fine  moniing— 
as  (arm»«  do,  by  spssms,  upon  their  weed 
patches.  But  (and  herein  lies  the  excellence 
of  the  rural  actiyities  I  commend)  we  keep 
the  sins  green  and  growing,  and  the  sweep 
never  comes ; — while  the  old  wall,  and  the 
riotous  weeds  are  one  daj  whisked  away 
under  the  besom  of  a  new  purpose,  and 
the  change  is  magical,  inspiring  and  ex- 
hilarating. 


I  don't  mean  to  say  the  eonqueBt  <if  a 
faTorite  rin  would  be  any  the  lees  so;  I 
only  mean  to  say,  that  your  chaaoes  of 
making  the  conquest  are  far  leek. 

An  horticultural  writer,  to  be  sore,  kas 
no  right  to  talk  on  such  topics ; — ^*^  let  him 
keep  to  his  weeds  " — ^you  say.    And  I  will. 

But  let  no  rural  entbvsiast  hope  to  up- 
root ail  the  ill-growth,  or  to  smooth  all  the 
roughnesses  in  a  year.  He  would  be  none 
the  happier  if  he  could.  We  find  our  holi- 
est pleasure  in  conquest  of  diffioultieab — 
And  he  who  h«s  none  to  conquer,  or  doaa 
not  meet  them,  must  be  either  fool  or 
craven. 

Edgewood,  Dec.,  1865. 


HOW  TO  R£MOD£L  AN  OLD   FARM  HOUSE. 


BY   GEO.     E.     WOODWARD,     AUTHOR   OF   "  WOODWARDS    COUNTRY  HOMES. ^ 


We  never  build  a  house  for  our  own  use, 
but  what  somebody  fancies  it.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  are  comfortably  settled,  our  roads  in 
fine  order,  our  lawn  in  handsome  shape, 
vin««,  flowers,  trees,  4c.,  growing,  it  cap- 
tivates some  one.  Accidentally  naming 
a  price  for  our  former  home,  before  we  had 
time  to  reflect,  it  became  the  home  of 
another.  Adjoining  the  property  thus  sold, 
was  a  six  acre  tract,  and  on  it  an  old  stone 
farm  house,  whose  foundations  were  laid 
a  century  ago.     On  the  broad  and  ample 


hearth  the  fire  blazed  before  the  Rerolu- 
tion,  "  In  old  colony  times,  when  we  were 
under  the  king."  The  massive  walls  t^o 
feet  thick,  were  as  solid  as  the  day  tbey 
were  laid,  the  timbers  and  floors  staunch 
and  good  fbr  a  century  to  come ;  but  all 
else  gave  evidence  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time,  the  shingles  were  literally  worn 
through,  and  all  exposed  wood  work  in  a 
state  of  dilapidation.  It  might  bo  termed 
a  very  hard  subject. 


Fio.  2,^rian  qfOuold  Hwtc 


Vio.  1.— F»MV  ^<A«  ^U  Farm  S^tM. 
Making  up  our  mind  at  once,  what  could    took  possession,  surprising  the  owner  even 
be  done  with  it,  we  made  the  purchase  and    mora  than  we  were  surprised^ 


How  to  Be^-madel  on  Old  Farm  House. 


Those  wbo  are  suddenly  tamed  oat  on 
the  wodd,  in  these  dajs  of  scarce  houses, 
or  rather  no  houses,  can  appreciate  such  cir- 
cumstanoes. 

The  main  building,  as  represented  bj  the 
beary  walk  in  the  plan,  we  modernized 
only  so  far  as  to  make  it  useful,  and  to 
harmonize  with   the  necessary  additions. 


features :  a  moderately  low  ceiling,  the  old 
fire-place,  four  by  six  feet,  each  jamb  a  solid 
block  of  stone,  and  the  deep  windows,  with 
twenty-four  panes  of  glass.  The  only  change 
in  the  exterior  was  to  project  the  cornice 
two  feet  on  all  sides,  and  to  construct  the 
Dormer  window  to  light  the  hitherto  un- 
finished attic    A  chimney  was  added,  and 


In  the  parlor  was  retained  all  the  original    the  roof  entirely  reshiogled. 


Fio.  Z.^Tht  old  Farm  Houu  JU-modUletL^RetisUmu  qf  Q$o.  E.  Woodmard. 


The  first  addition  containing  the  dining- 
room  was  changed,  by  patting  a  spacious 
bay  window  on  the  front,  which  was 
carried  up,  and  covered  by  the  centre 
gable,  thus  giving  a  convenient,  pleasant 
room  above ;  this,  some  day,  can  be 
again  raised,  atfd  converted  into  a  tower, 
giving  greater  variety  to  the  sky-lines,  and 
but  for  a  single  hill,  affording  a  view  of  the 


domes  and  spires  of  seven  cities,  and  the 
passing  trains  on  six  different  lines  of  rail- 
roads. The  kitchen  apartments  were  en- 
tirely reconstructed,  with  cellar,  ^.,  and 
so  arranged  that  they  may  be  occu[Hed  in- 
dependently by  the  gardener  and  family, 
if  we  choose  to  lock  up  the  house  and  spend 
the  winters  in  New  York. 


Fi«*  A.'^PkmJIniJioorimprwtd, 
If  we  had  been  required  to  draft  such  a 
ground  plan  as  is  shown,  we  should  have 
advanced  several  objections,  but  a  practical 
uae  proves  it  to  be  exceedingly  convenient, 
comfortable  and  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  of- 
ten the  case  in  .rearranging  and  adding  to 


rio.  i^-'Ptan  qfteeand/loor. 

old  houses,  that  plans  are  developed  that 
prove  to  be  better  than  most  that  are  de- 
vised for  new  buildings. 

The  plan  of  the  grounds  and  the  changes 
made  we  will  show  in  our  next  number. 

Boiling  Spring,  New  Jersey,  where  this 


The  BofHetUimriii. 


house  ia  located,  is  aitusted  on  the  Srie 
Rallwaj,  ten  mike  from  the  City  HsU, 
New  York,  on  high  ground,  being  on  the 
diTtding  ridge  between  the  Hsckenssck 
and  Passaic  riTen.  The\£rie  Railway  run 
their  ^  broad  guage  palace  cars"  almost 
hourly  each  way,  over  a  double  track, 
straight  and  leyel.  Twenty*foiir  minutes 
IS  the  running  time  to  Paronia  ferry,  and 
fifteen  minutes  more  to  Chamber-Street, 
New  York.  The  fare,  per  annum  is  $49.75., 
which  is  eight  cents  per  trip,  or  20  per  cent, 
less  than  omnibus  fiire  in  the  city.  To  those 
who  do  business  in  town  and  love  to  live  in 
the  country,  rapid  and  convenient  access 
is  necessary,  and  a  double  track  national 
highway,  like  that  of  the  Erie  road,  with 
its  immense  resources,  affords  facilities 
more  reliable  than  any  existing  between 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  New  York 
city.  Those  who  live  above  30th  street, 
arc  more  remote  fh>m  business ;  and  before 
any  of  the  northern  and  eastern  lines  of 
railroad  get  clear  of  the  city,  we  are  fairly 
at  home  in  the  country.  Whoever  wishes 
to  verify  this  statement,  should  cross  the 
Pavonia  ferry  from  foot  of  Chamber  street, 
New  Yoik.  Ifa  traveler  of  some  experience, 
and  90  fortunate  as  to  take  the  train  drawn 
by  engine  No.  7,  you  will  soon  discover  there 
is  a  master  hand  on  the  throttle  valve,  and 
that  the  conductor  is  the  right  man  in  the 
light  place.  Twenty-four  minutes  pre- 
cisely, and  the  Boiling  Spring  Station  is 
reached.  The  station-house  is  the  prettiest 
one  of  its  size  in  the  United  States,  finished 


throogbout  in  bard  woods,  oiled  and  var- 
nisbed,  with  nx>f  laid  in  bands  of  oolored 
slate ;  haa  telegnphio  oommiinioction  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  an  att«Dlive  and 
obliging  agent.  If  you  expect  to  see  t 
village,  or  even  the  beginoiing  of  one,  yoo 
win  be  disappointed.  You  law  landed  is 
a  quiet  country  locality,  whem  the  land  is 
good,  high,  rolling  and  bandsome ;  views 
extensive  and  beautiful;  situation  healthr, 
and  desirable;  fine  farms,  magnificent 
springs,  good  roads,  &c.  ;  but  had  one  been 
dropped  down  blindfolded,  the  wisest  bead 
would  have  been  puzzled  toi  say  whether 
he  was  ten  miles  or  one  thousand  from  the 
pulsating  heart  of  the  great  Metropolis. 
The  place  has  been  overlooked  ;  the  rail- 
road was  built  35  years  ago,  before  the  days 
of  commutation  travel.  Those  who  own  the 
property  say  nothing  about  it;  the  world 
wags  on,  we  live  in  rural  privacy ;  the 
din  of  bu^ness  hours  is  enough.  But 
farm{  life,  half  an  hour  from  Broadway, 
cannot  last  always.  New  York  is  over- 
flowing ;  the  fever-nests  are  full  and  life  too 
short  to  travel  Spftytm-DuyvU-wKt^j  dailj, 
in  a  horse  car.  Yes,  citizens  of  New  York, 
you  have  had  your  fun  out  of  New  Jersey, 
but  your  overflowing  thousands  will  have  to 
go  there,  where  thousands  of  yoar  business 
men  now  go  to  and  fro  dally.  More  than 
all  the  avenues  of  travel  convey  m  otber 
directions,  Brooklyn  excepted,  where  bet- 
ter land  can  be  had  for  one-lburth  the 
money,  and  where  you  can  live  as  well  for 
one-half  the  price. 


MY  NEIGHBORS  AND  MYSELF. 

BT   THE   AfTTHOR  OF    '*  T£]f  ACR£8   ENOUGH.^ 


The  little,  unpretending  domain  upon 
which  I  have  been  contentedly  operating 
for  several  years,  lies  within  ^ve  minutes' 
walk  of  the  gas  liglits  and  the  post  office 
at  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  The  trains 
upon  the  great  railroad  pass  hourly  within 
sight  of  my  door,  rattling  every  window  in 


the  house,  and  giving  constant  cause  for  won- 
der as  to  where  so  many  people  can  be  goii^ 
to.  It  fronts  on  what  was  onoe  the  oldrojai 
highway,  the  first  great  thoroughfare  laid 
out  in  colonial  days,  to  facilitate  coHoniuni- 
cation  between  the  sea-shore  setllenents. 
The  last  twenty  years  have  revolutionized 


My  Ntigibars  and  Myself. 


its  condition,  M  well  as  the  appeanaoe  of 
the  country  through  which  it  passes.  It  is 
DOW  a  graveled^turapike  all  the  wajfrom 
Borlington  to  Camden  The  road  bed  is 
level,  smooth  and  hard,  almost  .equaling  a 
tenpin  alley,  and  snperior  to  any  race 
coime.  A  dash  of  iron  contained  in  the 
gravel,  iniparts  to  it  a  remarkable  soli- 
dity. ItissoweU  tered  for  by  its  owners, 
that  a  bad  road  is  altogether  unknown. 
Its  oonatruction  has  doubled  the  value  of 
every  iarm  upon  its  track.  Everywhere  it 
is  lined  with  improved  dwellings,  better 
fences,  finer  occharda,  and  more  productive 
fields.  Loaded  wagons  roll  over  it  by  aid 
of  a  single  horse,  where  two  were  formerly 
required,  and  the  pleasure  carriagea.of  the 
neighboring  gentry  invariably  select  it 
for  an  evening  drive.  There  could  bo.  no 
more  convincing  illustration  of  the  trans- 
formation in  improvement  and  population 
which  follows  the  creation  of  a  superior 
road.  It  draws  old  settlers  from  remote 
neighborhoods  to  locate  upon  it,  and  with 
straagera  looking  for  a  lodgment  it  is  the  de- 
termining element  which  fixes  their  choice. 
Thus  population  clusters  about  it ;  and  as  it 
is  population  that  gives  value  to  land,  so 
as  that  thickens  do  values  increase. 

My  neigbbore  on  this  favorite  thorough- 
fare have  been  far  more  careful  of  the  out- 
side finish  of  their  farms  than  myself. 
They  put  up  fancy  fences,  establish  graveled 
avenues,  and  crowd  their  lawns  with  ever- 
greens and  shrubbery;  and  even  in  thece  days 
of  extravagant  prices,  are  profuse  consumers 
of  paint  and  whitewash — all  this,  more- 
over, without  having  an  acre  to  sell.  Still, 
while  these  really  cheap  embellishments 
are  introduced,  they  attend  with  wonder- 
ful assiduity  to  their  farms,  using  fertilizers 
in  prodigious  quantities,  and  harvesting 
huge  crops  of  everything  for  which  the 
two  great  cities  are  cUmoring  daily.  Long 
practice  has  taught  them  what  pays  best. 
They  raise  corn  and  wheat  enough  for  home 
consumption,  and  strain  every  nerve  for 
crops  of  ftvit  and  early  vegetables.  The 
of  some  of  these  men  are  truly 


remarkable,  and  they  can  aflbrd  to  make 
their  homesteads  attractive. 

I  have  done  but  little  at  embellishment. 
The  useful,  the  practical,  have  occupied 
most  of  my  time  and  attention.  One  may 
have  abundance  of  taste,  and  long  as  keenly 
as  his  neighbors  for  the  ornamental,  with- 
oui  being  ready  to  indulge  in  it.  Hence  my 
extensive  front  upon  the  road  has  received 
no  tasteful  touches  such  as  my  neighbors 
have  long  since  given  to  theirs.  JBut  even 
my  time  is  coming.  An  adjoining  swamp 
of  a  few  acres  has  been  added  to  my 
ground,  not  because  ten  were  not  really 
enough,  but  because  it  was  a  neighborhood 
nuisance,  grown  up,  since  the  foundation  of 
the  worid,  with  ferns  and  skunk  root. 
Some  patriot  must  abate  it,  and  why  not 
devolve  the  task  on  me  ?  It  is  now,  after 
three  years'  labor  and  attention,  drained, 
filled  in,  and  producing,  on  a  four  feet  deep 
foundation  of  clear  peat,  a  strawberry  crop 
which  annually  refixnds  the  entire  cost  of 
reclamation.  Droi^ht  never  pinches  the 
plants,  and  manure  is  wholly  unnecessary. 
Wherever  the  raspberries  come  within  reach 
of  this  deep,  rich,  and  ever  moist  deposit, 
the  grovth  of  canes  may  be  said  to  be 
amazing.  My  Philadelphias,  thus  situated, 
have  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
examined  them.  It  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess, though  it  drew  down  upon  me  the 
hearty  pity  of  my  neighbors,  as  they  drove 
by  and  noticed  my  incomprehensible  be- 
ginning ;  but  now,  when  fully  completed, 
securing  their  equally  hearty  commenda- 
tion. 

It  is  snooesB  that  makes  one  fiunous, 
even  in  ditching.  Thus,  they  coa^ider  me 
a  sort  of  swamp  hero.  So  strong  is  the 
imitative  fiiculty  in  man,  that  I  even  hear 
that  some  of  them  are  thinking  of  reclaim- 
ing little  bogs  of  their  own.  Some  have  con- 
sulted me  quite  seriously  as  to  the  cost  of 
such  an  operation,  as  they  are  now  disposed 
to  consider  me  something  of  an  authority 
on  the  suhjeot  of  pitching  dirt.  Little 
confidences  of  this  kind  are  extremely 
flattering  to  one's  pride,  the  more  especially 
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after  h&TiDg  peraeyered,  in  the  faoe  of  in- 
numerable warnings  that  the  improTe- 
nient  wouldnH  pay.  But  the  tnitli  U, 
that  the  cost  of  reclaiming  even  a  stab- 
born  swamp  is  not  so  serious  a  matter  as 
is  generaly  supposed.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  doing  of  it  will  find  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  all  who  once  undertake  it.  It 
is  true  the  mud  may  stick  to  one's  garments, 
but  sticking  to  the  mud  will  be  found  to 
pay.  Nearly  all  this  work  of  repairing 
these  w'aste  places  of  the  earth  was  done 
during  winter,  when  there  was  nothing  else 
on  hand.  In  this  genial  climate,  we  have 
but  few  snow  storms,  and  can  plow,  at 
brief  intervals,  throughout  the  winter. 
The  Indian  summer  stretches  itself,  with 
grateful  attenuativeness,  all  through  De- 
cember. In  the  dead  of  winter  we  may 
encounter  a  cold  snap  of  a  few  days,  some- 
times of  a  week,  but  rarely  longer.  Then 
comes  a  thaw  which  loosens  everything  by 
extracting  the  frost,  and  then  out-o-door 
work  is  resumed.  We  survive  the  winter 
without  suffering,  and  at  the  earliest  sing- 
ing of  the  blue  bird  we  begin  the  regular 
spring  varieties  of  planting. 

Snch  a  neighborhood,  as  may  be  supposed, 
is  very  thickly  settled.  One  never  hears 
of  the  sheriff  being  called  in  to  sell  a  farm, 
except  his  action  is  necessary  to  unravel 
some  domestic  diflSeulty.  I  can  hardly 
call  my  neighbors  horticulturists,  yet  all 
of  them  are  famous  fmit  growers.  Some 
have  risen  from  the  humblest  beginnings, 
snd  are  now  owners  of  noble  forms,  with 
spacious  buildings,  and  are  annually  loan- 
ing money  on  mortgage  to  others  of  the 
craft,  whose  feet  are  only  on  the  bottom 
round  of  fortune's  ladder.  Not  more  thsn 
half  cannon  shot  finom  me  is  one  of  these 
self-made  men.  Nine  yeajv  ago  he  was 
a  journeyman  shoemaker,  in  oar  city,  with 
health  so  feeble  that  he  would  soon  have 
died  if  much  longer  oonfined  to  the  close 
atmosphere  of  the  workshop.  Breaking 
away  from  it,  he  took  up  a  few  acres  of 
only  hslf  improved  land,  without  a  shed 
upon  it,  running  in  debt  for  almost  every 


thing,  and  strack  oat  largely  into  atraw- 
berriea.      But  dMracter  was  eapttal,  lor 
whenever  a  hoping  hand  was  needed,  he 
ooatd  find  one  by  merely  reaching  his  own 
across  the  nearest  fence.     He  proepercd 
hugely  in  every  way,  thoogh  having  every- 
thing  to  lean.     Renewed  and  vigoroos 
health  came  bravaly  to  his  aid  ^  he  woriced 
intelligently,    having  a  paasion  for   both 
fruit  and  flower,  oropa  were  ooaseqaestly 
good  ;  prices  were  even  better,  and  he  has 
gone    on  prosperoasly    to   independence. 
New  and  beaotifal  baildings,  surroonded 
with  shade  trees  of  his  own  planting,  nom- 
givo  elegance  and  graoe  to  what,  ten  years 
ago,  was  covered  with  the  d^ris  of  a  pine 
clearing.    Like  most  of  us,  tlie  pasaion  for 
more  land  seized  upon  him,  and  he  has  gone 
on  abdorbing  the  adjoining  fields,  imtil  he 
now  oonnts  fifty-five  acres.     But  here  he 
wisely  paused.     Every  inch  of  it  is  paid 
for,  and  he  is  lending  to  others,  who  in 
their  turn  are  beginners.    A  ramble  over 
his  beautiful  fruit  farm  would  teach  an 
instructive  lesson  even  to  the  moat  eztcn- 
sive  fruit  grower,  while  to  pioneers  it  would 
be  invaluable.      There  are  thirteen  acres 
of  strawberries,  ten  of  blackberriea,  and 
six  of  raspberries,  with  peaches  in  abund- 
ance, and  great  fields  of  asparagus.     His 
gross  annual  receipts  are  nearly  five  thou- 
sand dollars.    Temptation  to  part  with  this 
productive  home  has  repeatedly  been  pre- 
sented in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  price, 
but  the  family  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  se- 
duction.     They  are  happy  on  a  home  of 
their  own  creating ;  there  their  children 
were  bom;  there  the  lather  renewed  his 
health ;  there  the  mother  is  supremely  con- 
tented ;  and  how  could  they  be  bettered 
by  selling?     In  this  world,  mere  money 
is  (ar  from  being  the  only  good. 

Another,  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty, 
rejoices  in  the  ownerahip  (tf  fifty  acres,  all 
which,  except  the  small  mortgage  yet  re- 
maining on  it,  is  the  work  of  his  own  in- 
telligent industry.  .  His  forte,  also,  is  the 
berry  culture,  intenpersed  with  com  for 
his  own  use,  meloni,  trudc,  iSmI  peas  for 
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the  Philadelphia  seed  atoree.  There  is, 
moreover,  en  extensiTe  trellis  which  is  an- 
nually loaded  with  the  Isabella  grape. 
Until  tasting  these  this  Aili,  perfectly 
ripened  as  they  were,  I  nerer  knew  the 
Isabella  grape  waa  fit  to  eat.  Struck  with 
the  admirable  fiaror  of  the  froit,  as  well  as 
with  the  perfect  condition  of  each  partica- 
lar  grape.  I  inquired  why  the  fmit  nf 
these  Tines  was  so  remarkably  fine.  The 
owner  smiled  as  he  told  us  that  tiie  earth 
sroond  the  roots  was  the  general  burial 
ground  for  all  the  cats,  and  dogs,  and  pigs, 
and  mulesj  and  horses  which  had  there 
shuffled  oft  their  mortal  coils  since  he  had 
been  upon  the  farm.  What  marvellous 
elaboraticm  there  is  in  nature,  I  concluded — 
"from  seeming  evil  still  educing  good." 
Try  as  one  might,  he  could  detect  no  twang 
of  pork,  not  the  faintest  flavor  of  a  mule 
stetk. 

Only  this  summer  a  stranger  from  the 
bleaker  climate  of  New  Enghmd,  went 
OTer  his  farm  and  offered  to  buy.  While 
debating  pros  and  cons,  his  visitor  inquired 
» to  the  gross  amount  of  his  sales  the  pre- 
vious year.  He  was  unable  to  answer, 
having  kept  no  books,  nor  could  he  even 
ooDJecture  the  amount. 

"  But,"  said  I,  »*  you  owe  a  mortgage 
on  your  ferm  ?" 

"Yea,"  was  the  reply,  « four  thousand 
dollare." 

"  Were  you  able  to  reduce  the  amount 
last  year?"    I  inquired. 

"Oh,  certainly,"  he  answered,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  course.  "  I  paid  five 
bandred  dollars  in  July,  then  three  hun- 
dred more,  and  I  think,  three  hundred 
more." 

"How  aboat  the  present  year?"  I 
continued. 

"  Why,  Sir,  in  July  I  paid  five  hundred, 
and  with  what  cash  I  have,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  my  crops,  I  shall  make  another 
equal  payment  at  new  year." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  added  the  New  Bng- 
l^der,  "^  that  you  kept  your  fiunily,  main- 
tained the  condition  of  your  fann,  and  paid 


off  a  thoosand  dollan  of  your  mortgage 
without  going  into  debt  somewhere  else  f ' 
**  I  do,"  was  the  reply,   '^  and  in  three 
years,  my  fiarm  will  be  clear." 

Taking  out  a  pencil,  we  figured  it  up 
that  this  farm  was  clearing  nearly  ten  per 
cent,  of  its  estimated  value,  after  keeping 
the  fiamily  of  the  owner.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  getting  over  the  facts,  fbr  he  was 
known  among  us  as  a  sincere  and  tmthfal 
man.  Thus,  though  keeping  no  record  of 
his  crops,  yet  the  mortgage  be  owed  was 
the  great  account-book  in  whi 
ory  had  posted  up  the  true  balance  sheet 
of  his  business.  Brought  up  to  that  test, 
his  operations  became  perfectly  intelligible. 
Since  this  interview  I  have  seen  his  crop  of 
seed  peas,  raised  for  a  city  retailer,  and 
learned  that  it  produced  him  very  nearly 
six  hundred  dollars. 

But  in  the  lottery  of  this  horticultural 
life,  there  are  blanks  as  well  as  prizes.  Not 
many  minutes'  ride  from  me  is  a  gentle- 
man of  education,  possessed  of  a  fine  horti- 
cultural taste,  who  anchored  himself  some 
three  years  ago  upon  a  farm  of  forty-six 
acres,  directly  on  the  Jevel  turnpike  referred 
to.  His  hobby  was  the  fruit  culture ;  but, 
considerably  advanced  in  life,  he  has  dis- 
covered, that  fbr  one  of  his  years,  he  has 
too  much  land.  Ten  acres,  he  believes  td 
be  enough,  at  least  for  him.  Yet  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  began  continues 
unabated,  and  he  grieves  over  the  prospect 
of  selling*  His  predecessor  also,  was  not 
deficient  in  taste.  Betwoon  them  there 
are  no  less  than  four  hundred  of  the 
chdlcest  pear  trees  in  bearing,  peach  trees 
by  the  hundred,  all  the  best  blackberries  by 
the  acre,  strawberries  and  raspberries  in 
large  qnantities,  with  apple  trees,  and  very 
productive  grape  vines.  Just  behind  the 
dwelling  is  a  natural  spring,  which  fills  a 
pond  containing  fish  of  various  kinds,  and 
which  a  fbrtnight'a  labor  would  convert  into 
a  pond  quadruple  the  present  size. 

There  is  a  boat  upmi  it,  and  a  grove  of 
pines,  covering  an  acre,  mns  down  to  the 
margin  of  the  pond,  a  charming  feature  of 
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Ti0  SaHkmUmnti^ 


tbe  mtttmer  Und«c«p«.  Few  ptooet  can  be 
found  in  thb  region  whiolia  wiall  expcadi- 
tore  would  oonyert  into  a  more  delightfal 
retreat.  Better,  perhaps,  than  all^  there 
is  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  superior  muck, 
easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  with  which 
the  whole  farm  could  be  fertiliaed  to  the 
highest  point  of  pntduotiTeness.  Yet  all 
these  rare  facilities  hare  been  left  eom- 
paratively  unappropriated  because  the  owner 
has  too  much  land.  Instead  of  a  gross 
pioduct  of  some  three  thousand  a  year,  he 
shall  have  half  as  much  mora.  It  is  abroad 
foundation  he  has  laid,  oo  which  whoever 
succeeds  him  may  build  to  any  reasonable 
height.  If  to  him  his  iarm  has  proved  a 
comparative  blank,  to  a  younger  and  more 
driving  man  it  will  yet  prove  a  brilliant 


prin.  Buthaviag  discovered  the  extent 
of  his  capasity  as  a  manager,  he  is  oostent 
to  give  way,  and  instead  of  half  ciUtirtttB^ 
a  large  farm,  intends  to  convert  a  smiU  ooe 
into  a  perfect  garden  spot. 

I  know  that  little  bits  of  persoDslgQB- 
sip  ef  thia  character  are  sonewhit  oat 
of  place  in  the  classic  pages  of  Tbc  Hoiti* 
cuLTuaiST  ;  but  one  always  likes  tokoov 
what  his  neighbor  is  doing.  The  icieotiic 
gentleman,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  irti- 
choke,  must  call  it  kdkmthiu  tiAfnm, 
will  doubtless  smile  over  these  honeh 
details  of  New  Jemey  life,  and  wonder  it 
the  aimple,  though  suoceasful  lives  we  arr 
living.  But  a  true  picture,  be  it  never  eo 
homely,  will  neverthdeas  possess  s  certvo 
Interest  with  the  i 


GRAPES  IN  1865. 


Bv  A.  8.  rvLLsa,  AVTHon  OF  fullee's  on  ape  cultubist. 


Rotted  badly;  mildewed  some;  very 
poor;  rose-bugst  played  the  mischief;  ex- 
cellent in  our  section,  and  brought  a  good 
pi  ice. 

The  above,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  report  of 
the  grape  crop  of  1865* 

Shall  I  attempt  to  locate  these  reports  ? 
if  so,  I  fear  that  some  of  the  much  lauded 
naiwral  grape  landi  and  situations  would 
be  found  among  the  **  rotted  badly."  How 
Is  it,  in  those  wonderfhl  locations,  where 
land  is  so  cheap,  and  vines  grow  eo  n^lMdly, 
and  produce  such  prodigious  crops,  that 
ordhuiry  vineyards  pay  a  profit  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  the  third  year 
after  planting,  prooidsd  the  mildew  don't 
come,  or  a  late  spring  front  donH  cut  off  the 
blofisoms,  or  the  very  severe  winter  did  not 
kill  the  fruit-buds? 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  partial,  therefore  I 
have  thought  best  to  give  a  list  of  excuses 
usually  made  by  the  grape  growers  of  these 
peculiar  regions,  that  are  aaid  to  have  been 
made  especially  for  vineyards.  Here,  dawn 
Mui^  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  grapes  grow  in 


soils,  which,  at  the  creation,  were  not  is* 
tended  for  such  a  puiposci  consequently  ve 
have  very  little  trouble  with  grape  rot, 
late  spring  frosts,  or  winter  killing  of  the 
fruit-buds. 

Occasionally,  a  lew  leaves  are  sttieked 
by  mildew,  or  a  stray  Catawbt,  (which 
originally  came  from  one  of  the  more  fiiror- 
able  regions,)  shows  a  few  grapes  with  tbc 
black  rot. 

I  believe  that  the  only  disease  tbat  b  it 
all  fatal  to  the  grape,  east  of  the  All^ 
nies,  is  one  that  is  also  often  foood  west  oT 
them,  via:  neglect.  Tines  that  are  praperir 
pruned  and  oiUivated  seldom  ftil  to  pro* 
duoe  a  good  crop ;  not  always  s  crop  cf 
good  fruit,  for  there  are  but  few  nrieties 
which  can  be  called  good.  And  I  think  \\ 
is  time  for  our  eastern  vineyardists  to  tn- 
and  decide  which  are  the  best  varieties  d 
our  native  grapea^ — ^not  which  varieti«  soc- 
ceed  best,  for  there  are  but  few  thitwill 
not  succeed  if  properiy  cared  for. 

Please  remember  that  I  am  speaking  «f 
localities  iht  have  not  been  sarveyed  sad 
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offered  for  sale  m  grmpe  luidi,  but  such  m 
can  be  found  almost  any  whero  within  one 
or  two  hundred  miles  of  the  Atlantic  eoast 
from  Massachusetts  to  Oeoi^a. 

And  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  as 
fine  grape  lands  within  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles  of  New  York  city,  as  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  cheaper  than  they  can 
be  had  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  all  for 
less  than  it  cost  to  make  the  improTcments 
now  on  them.  So  my  young  friend,  if  you 
want  to  plant  a  vineyard,  and  have  but 
little  capital  to  begin  with,  just  take  a  look 
in  New  York,  New  Jeney,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  or  even  Delaware.  But  if  you 
have  capital,  and  wish  to  spend  it  in  clear- 
ing up  new  lands,  Ikr  away  fVom  market, 
go  west,  by  all  means,  and  spend  it. 

Really,  is  it  not  time  that  this  theory  of 
particular  locations  for  grape  growing  was 
checked?  or  to  pat  it  in  another  shape :  can- 
not grapes  be  grown  profitably,  except  in 
localities  where  Mr.  X  or  Y  has  accidentally 
or  purposely  planted  a  vineyard,  and  by 
proper  care  made  it  produce  a  fine  crop,  and 
then  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
all  in  locality  and  soil  ?  Consequently,  land 
goes  up  in  the  vicinity,  and  plenty  more  of 
the  same  kind  is  for  sale  at  five  times  of  its 
real  value. 

Will  not  grapes  grow  over  as  wide  an 
extent  of  country  as  apples  or  pears? — 
certainly.  Will  they  not  grow  in  as  great 
a  variety  of  soils  ?  If  any  one  doubts  it, 
let  him  travel  over  the  country  and  see  in 
how  many  difierent  situations  and  soils  he 
can  find  vines  growing  luxuriantly* 

That  some  soils  and  situations  are  more 
favorable  than  others,  no  one  will  deny; 
but  that  there  is  such  a  great  difference  as 
fashionable  grape  culture  at  the  present  day 
woald  have  u^  believe,  I,  for  one,  doubt. 

Bat  the  question  arises,  what  shall  we 
plant  t  This  question  is  diflBcult  to  an- 
swer, because  we  have  so  many  that  are 
good.  For  my  part,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  plant  for  jjtoJU  any  of  the  following: 
Delaware,  lona,  Isnella,  Concord,  Orevel- 
ing,  Hartford  and  Rogers*  Kos.  S,  4,  15  and 


11>«    .If  this  is  not  variety  enough,  yon  may 
add  Adirondac,  Olintoo,  and  Isabella. 

Among  the  newer  varieties,  we  shall 
probably  get  some  that  will  prove  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to*any  of  the  old  ones.  > 

I  am  mudiplensed  with  Moore'«  new 
hybrids,  as  they  show  more  distinctly  that 
they  are  hybrids  than  anything  we  have 
before  seen.  If  the  Diana  Hamburg  proves 
to  be  hardy  and  does  not  mildew,  I  certainly 
shall  give  it  the  preference  over  anything 
I  have  seen  among  the  hardy  grapes.  Mr. 
Moore  has  also  several  others  that  give  * 
proqnise  of  great  esieellence,  among  which  is 
Moore's  Black,  Clover^treet  Black,  &c. 

lona  must  look  well  to  her  laurels,  or 
Clover-street,  Rochester,  will  make  a  call 
for  them  some  of  these  fine  days. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Renselaer  grape, 
that  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  has  proved  to 
be  IsabeUa.  Alter  traveling  some  two  hun- 
dred miles  to  see  a  new  grape,  and  there 
find  old  mother  habeUa^  instead  of  a  fine 
young  miss,  it's  too  bad,  but  this  old  lady 
is  always  to  be  met  when  and  where  she  Is 
not  wanted. 

I  think  this  was  the  twenty-fifth  time 
that  I  have  met  her  under  like  circum- 
stances, and  it  only  goes  to  prove  that  she 
dresses  very  differently  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  just  to  suit  the  climate. 

The  Fancher  was  ezoeUent  again  this 
year,  and  will  have  to  be  admitted  as  dis- 
tinct from  Catawba,  as  it  grows  and  ripens 
well  at  Lansingbuigh,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
Catawba  does  not  succeed.  F.  B.  Fancher, 
of  the  above  place,  is  indefatigable  in  hunt- 
ing up  the  new  fi^ts  in  his  region.  He  has 
lately  discovered  another  which  he  calls 
Saratoga,  a  laige  red  grape  of  the  Catawba 
flavor,  but  fine. 

The  Maguire  is  another  new  variety  of 
the  Hartford  ProKflc  style,  but  will  probi* 
ably  be  too  foxy  to  go  among  the- good 
varieties. 

Aiken  grape,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  at  the  West,  is  Isabella;  Richmond, 
IB  babella;  German  grape  from  Indiana,  is 
Clinton ;  Emma,  another  new  and  wonder^ 
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fill  grmpe,  is  Catewba,  or  m  omt  like  it  that    «  ftw  tbooMiidt 
I  cannot  see  the  diArenoe, 

Hsskel,  from  Michtpa,  is  Oonootd ;  but 

really,  Messrs.  Editoci,  I  most  drop  my 

^  pencil,  or  I  shall  hurt  somebody's  feelingB, 

and  prerent  some  enterprising  fellow  making 


a  ftw  ttiOQsaiMis  out  of  sons  old 
with  a  aew  name.  But  how  cso  one  write 
about  grnpes  withoat  hnrtiiig  somcbodj, 
especially  when  mixed  up  ingnpecoltore? 
WootUide^  Dec.  1st,  18G5. 


WHAT  NOT  TO  DO. 


■T  prrxa  HiNDsnsoii,  jaasxT  crrr,  m.  j. 


I  HATx  long  belisTed  that  more  real  good 
is  often  done  to  the  noTioe  in  the  cnitiva- 
tion  of  the  soil,  by  telling  him  what  not  to 
do,  than  by  telling  what  to  do.  Agricul- 
tnre  snd  Horticulture  are  prolific  of  charla- 
tans. I  know  not  whether  it  is  so  in  other 
departments  of  trade ;  but,  if  so,  a  great 
part  of  the  industry  of  the  world  must  be 
wsated  in  labor  worse  than  oseleas. 

A  rascal  of  a  tree  peddler,  not  content 
with  Tictimising  a  poor  fiumer  near  me 
in  the  sale  of  two  hundred  worthless 
hpf\e  trees,  added  still  further  to  the 
injury  by  inducing  him  to  put  a  bushel  of 
stones  in  the  bottom  of  each  hole  for  drain- 
age; which  was  done  at  an  expense  that 
the  poor  man  was  ill-able  to  bear.  I  need 
not  tell  your  inteUigent  readen  that  the 
advice  had  better  not  been  given.  Apro- 
pos to  this  subject  is  the  so-called  draining 
of  plants  grown  in  flower  pots,  almost  uni- 
versally practiced  by  amateurs  and  private 
gardeners,  and  recommended  carefully  in 
detail  by  nearly  all  writers  on  green-house 
plants.  Now,  in  the  face  of  all  these  hosts 
of  instructors,  I  contend  that  this  practise 
is  not  only  useless,  but  something  worse, 
as  it  robs  the  plant  of  just  so  much  soil  as 
is  displaced  by  the  drainage  (?)  without 
benefitting  it  in  any  way  whatever.  Yet, 
such  has  been  the  praetice  of  thousands  for 
a  century,  each  one  following  the  lead  of 
his  predecessor,  stupidly  and  blindly,  as  we 
think. 

This  practice  has  long  been  diaoontinued 
by  all  tiie  large  nurserymen  and  florists  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  who  it  is 


well-kDOwn  grow  plants  eqotl  toany  in  tbe 
world.  This  is  another  negative  itco.- 
Again,  when  some  of  your  Mj  readens  in  • 
trying  to  increase  by  slips  tbe  number  c^ 
some  favorite  geranium,  rose,  csiBstioD,  or 
fuchsia,  turning  to  the  '^book"  for  io- 
structions,  she  finds  herself  bewiidered  bj 
a  score  of  conditions  that  hss  got  do  laore 
to  do  with  the  successful  result  of  her  op- 
eration than  the  man  in  the  moon ;  but  »bf 
naturslly  enough  ascribes  her  wsnt  of  s«- 
cess  to  the  ^*  want  of  silver  ssad,''  or  ^wi 
having  cut  at  the  right  jmnt,'^  or  ^vfi 
having  held  the  cutting  by  the  right  fiu^r 
and  thumb,"  or  some  such  nonsense  as  t^ 
writer  hss  laid  down  as  necesssry  tosor 


Or  a  farmer  or  gardener,  whose  expen- 
ence  and  {Nractice  hss  been  oonflncd  witbo 
the  bounds  of  his  own  fence,  sees  under  i 
hot  July  or  Augwt  sun,  the  leares  of  lii^ 
cabbage  or  cauliflower  crop  "wilt"  P>^< 
experience  tells  him  what^s  the  nutter: 
tbe  plants  have  become  dub-rooted,  mi 
he  knows  that  all  his  labor  and  expense  ic 
getting  the  crop  to  this  stage  is  lost,  (« 
nearly  so,  and  he  looks  around  (as  he  i»^« 
often  done  before,  but  without  saccess,)  ^* 
the  cause. 

He  is  again  at  fault,  but  goes  and  ccs- 
suits  with  a  new  neighbor  who  is  already 
renowned  for  being  a  savant  in  all  s«li 
matters.  The  case  is  simple,  for  tbe  adriser 
is  deep-read  in  horticultural  lore,  and  it  \* 
too  often  repeated  to  be  essily  forgot  hj 
htro,  that  club-root  is  caused  by  the  a«  of 
manure  from  the  hog-pen ;  and  it  »  bap- 
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lens  fhat  his  adtice-Meking  friend  did 
illo^r  his  pigs  to  ran  over  his  msnore  heap, 
ind  they  at  once  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  only  another  oorrobonttion  of  the 
popular  belief. 

I  will  state  that  oar  large  ezperienoe  in 
the  coltivation  of  cabbage  and  canliflower 


for  market,  has  w^i  proted  to  ns,  that  this, 
in  common  with  many  other  horticultural 
dogmas,  is  an  error;  and  that  ^^club-root" 
is  assignable  to  another  cause.  But  as  this 
is  only  a  negatire  artioto,  I  will  gire  you 
more  posttiTe  information  on  club-root  in 
my  next. 


THE  LONGEVITY  OF  TREES. 


BT  KBV.  A.  n.  ORIDUCT,  CLINTOK,  N.  T. 


We  do  not  introduce  this  toinc  with  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  say  anything 
new  to  scholars,  but  in  the  hope  of  suggest- 
ing an  agreeable  train  of  thought  to  those 
who  have  not  hitherto  giTon  the  subject 
much  attention. 

How  long  do  trees  live  1  or  rather,  how 
long  would  they  liye,  if  not  accidentally 
injured}  if  disease  did  not  invade  them, 
or    if    they   did  not  fall    by   the  wood- 
man's aze  ?    Might  they  not  live  foreyer  ? 
Is  there  a  necessary  limit  to  their  exist- 
ence?   The  common  opinion  is,  that  like 
the  animal  races,  they  have  their  periods 
of  infancy,  youth,  maturity,  decline,  and 
old  age.    They  die  not  by  acci  dent,  but  in 
obedience  to  certain  original  laws  of  their 
being;  their  cells  become  hardened  and  in- 
crusted,  the  fluids  cease  to  flow  in  a  healthy 
manner,  and   the  organism  perishes.    It 
wears  out,  and  runs-down  like  an  old  clock. 
So  fiur  as  the  theory  of  vegetable  li/e  and 
growth  is  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  a 
tree  ought  to  live  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  parts  of  a  tree  which  carry  on   the 
processes  of  life  and  growth,  are  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  stem  and  branches,  includ- 
ing the  buds ;  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
and  rootlets,  and  the  newest  strata  of  wood 
and  bark.    These  are  renewed  every  year. 
Not  soin  an  animal ;    the  functions  of  ex- 
istance  are  carried  on  for  a  whole  life-time 
in  one  set  of  organs,  and  when  these  wear 
out  the  animal  dies.    But  as  the  life  pro- 
cesses in  a  plant  are  carried  on  through 


oigans  never  more  than  one  year  old,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  this  order  of 
things  might  be  continued  indefinitely .•« 
There  is  no  necessary  reason,  no  cause  in- 
herent in  the  tree  itself,  why  it  should  die. 

Furthermore ;  a  tree,  as  viewed  by  the 
vegetable  physiologist,  is  not  an  individual, 
but  a  community,  an  aggregation  of  indi- 
viduals. The  only  real  individual  in  the 
case,  is  the  first  cell  of  which  the  plant 
was  originally  composed.  Every  bud  since 
formed,  and  indeed  every  leaf  may  be  con- 
sidered an  individual,  since  it  has  in  itself 
all  the  elements  of  an  independant  plant, 
and  may  be  made  to  produce  one.  And  so, 
even  though  the  inner  parts  of  a  tree  be- 
come inactive  and  practically  dead,  the 
outer  do  not.  Individuals  may  perish,  but 
the  community  lives,  and  is  renewed  and 
augmented  every  year. 

Trees  have  been  happily  compared  *  to 
the  ^'  branching  and  arborescent  coral." — 
This  structure  is  built  up  by  the  combined 
labors  of  tf  multitude  of  individuals, — *^  the 
successive  labors  of  a  great  number  of  gen- 
erations. The  surface  or  the  recent  shoots 
alone  are  alive ;  all  underneath  consists  of 
the  dead  remains  of  former  generations.^ 
It  is  the  same  with  the  vegetable,  except 
that  it  makes  a  downward  growth  also,  and 
by  constant  renewal  of  fresh  tissues  main- 
tains the  communication  between  the  two 
growing  extremities,  the   buds   and   the 

^By  Dr.  Am  Oray,  to  ^hom  rears  nnieh  iii4eM«d 
in  the  prtpomtioa  of  this  aiiiolo. 
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rootl&U.'*  Now,  M  the  oorfti  atmctara  liTes 
and  grows  indefinitoly,  though  the  indmd- 
uab  oompofting  it  periih,  to  a  tree,  oouid- 
ered  m  a  eompoatte  strootiire,  mmy  Hve  on 
in  the  same  wmy,  without  aa  j  aaBignable 
liailt  to  its  life.  Eiftry  Joint  in  it>  root,  as 
well  as  every  bud  on  its  branches,  might 
be  taken  off  and  set  up  for  itself  to  form  a 
separate  and  independent  tree ;  but  if  nil 
the  children  choose  to  reninin  on  the  home- 
stead, need  the  family  die  out? 

So  much  for  theory ;  and  there  are  some 
facts  which  go  far  to  sustain  it.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  this  question.  So  finr  as  theory 
goes,  the  human  body  is  the  same  in  its 
oonstitution  now,  as  in  antediluvian  times, 
when  men  lived  eight  or  nine  centuries; 
but  the  stubborn  fact  is,  that  '^  the  days  of 
our  years  are  three  score  and  ten,  and  if  by 
reason  of  strength,  they  be  four  score,  yet 
is  their  strength,  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is 
soon  cut  off  and  we  fly  away.'*  We  occa- 
sionally see  a  man  who  inheri  ts  no  perceptible 
disease  Irom  his  parents,  and  who  continues 
in  good  health  to  eighty  and  ninety,  and 
even  one  hundred  years.  Up  to  this  period, 
nature^s  laws  work  with  a  good  degree  of 
regularity.  He  eats,  drinks,  digests  and 
sleeps  about  as  well  as  ever ;  and  no  one 
can  tell  why  he  may  not  live  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  longer.  Yet  every  body  knows 
that  this  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  that  the  general  rule  will  soon 
assert  its  sway.  The  old  gentleman  takes 
a  slight  cold,  or  he  stumbles  and  falls,  or 
his  digestion  becomes  impaired,  or  some 
other  ailment  sets  in,  and  he  suddenly  dies. 
Nature  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Theo- 
retically, he  should  have  lived  on  for  many 
years,  but  another  law  prevuled,  (call  that 
law  what  you  may)  and  he  died.  So  in  the 
v^etable  kingdon ;  by  theory,  a  tree  has 
no  assignable  limit  of  life,  but  practically, 
it  has.  Gases  of  extreme  longevity  some- 
times occur,  but  the/  are  rare  exceptions, 
and  even  these  trees  finally  perish.  The 
biography  of  many  an  old  tree  is  like  this : 
the  tree  grows  to  its  allotted  height,  then 


expmdi  laterally,  both  in  its  brandies  ud 
girth.  After  a  period,  it  begtna  to  die  tt 
the  centre.  The  rotten  portioii  within  is* 
ireiOM  Iheter  than  the  new  wood  10  foimed 
without.  The  tree,  though  now  old  ind 
hdlow^atai  looks  healthy*  (Itx«|ireMaito 
the  Tigoroas  old  gentleman  of  eighty  yeus). 
At  length  the  strong  winds  sway  it  about, 
•■d  Tick  it  violently,  and  a  fissure  is  msde 
somewhere  in  trunk  or  branch,  into  whtd 
air  and  rain  soon  penetrate.  By  and  bT 
the  decay  of  the  centre  crops  throogb  the 
bark  near  the  ground — (The  old  man  tskes 
a  cold).  The  leaves  expand  bravely  eveir 
spring,  but  the  rot  in  the  trcmk  amraiJlr 
increases ;  limhs  decay  and  are  Uovn  off, 
one  after  another,  until  at  length  tlie  rot 
extends  all  along  the  tnmk,  and  before 
many  years  a  gale  prostrates  the  old  tm 
upon  tho  ground,  a  total  rmn.  (The  aged 
man  dies  a  hundred  and  ten  years  old). 
Now,  theoretically,  that  tree  ought  tobtfe 
lived,  but  another  law  supervened,  and  tbe 
tree  succumbed. 

In  considering  fkcts  like  these,  tbe 
thoughtful  man  will  be  impelled  to  ssj, 
surely  something  evil  has  happened  to  tbe 
earth  since  its  creation.  The  natural  world 
seems  to  sympathise  with  its  diief  tnbsb- 
itant  and  lord,  bearing  part  of  the  woe 
which  has  fiillen  upon  htm. 

<«06«zthl  doi* them,  too, ■oROV«>r  tbe pMt, 
like  mAn,  thf  ofllq>riBg  t       •  •         • 


7or  thsi  ftdr  ate  of  wUah  tke  poeli  Ml, 

Ere  yet  tlie  winds  grev  keen  vith  frosts,  or  fin 
FoU  with  the  nine,  or  epoiited  from  the  kail. 

ly>  hUsI  thr  KTMBMH 1" 

But  perhaps  we  have  dwelt  too  loog 
upon  the  theoretical  aspects  of  our  subject 
One  way  to  ascertidn  the  age  of  ti>ee$,  if 
by  measurement  of  their  girth  at  a  fii^ 
point  from  the  ground.  This  does  not  gire 
a  perfectly  reliable  result,  because  sim^ 
species  grow  more  rapidly  than  othen^  ud 
among  the  same  spedes,  difference  of  scH 
and  exposure  produces  a  difference  in  vig«r 
of  growth  I  yet  it  helps  to  an  approsiiu* 
tion. 


!rhe  LamgevU^cf  Trees. 
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The  ^^WaahiiigtonBlui,"  at  Cimibrklge, 
is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  140  yesm  old, 
because  It  is  known  that  tke  celebrated 
Wliitcfield  preached  under  its  shade  in  the 
year  1744.    The  Aspinwall  Ehn,  at  Brook- 
lino,  is  known  from  historical  data,  to  be 
about  200  years  old.    The  great  Elm  on 
Boston  Common,  is  believed  to  be  of  about 
the  same  age.    Now,  of  these  trees,  the 
first  measures  14  feet  in  girth,  at  four  feet 
from  the  ground ;  the  second  measures  17 
feet,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  the 
third,  sixteen  and  a-half  at  the  same  height. 
With  such   data,  one  can  go  about  the 
country,  (as  the  '^Autocrat  of  the  Breakfi»t 
Table*'  has  done,)  and  with  tape-line  in 
hand,  determine  the  age  of  trees,  with  con- 
siderable accuracy. 

Another  method  is  by  counting  the  an- 
nual concentric  layers  of  a  tree.  (Of  course, 
the  palms  and  theirallies  are  excepted  here). 
But  this  cannot  well  be  done  without  first 
cutting  down  the  tree ;  and  even  then,  the 
centre  of  many  old  trees  is  found  rotten  or 
hollow,  so  that  a  little  guessing  has  to  be 
reported  to.  When  the  tree  Is  sound,  and 
the  rings  can  be  accurately  deciphered,  this 
mode  is  quite  reliable.  The  old  age  of  trees 
is  perhaps  most  commonly  arrived  at, 
wholly  or  in  part,  through  historical  evi- 
dence or  tradition ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
sift  this  evidence  with  great  care. 

Every  reader  of  newspapers  and  books 
meets  with  occasional  instances  of  remark- 
able longevity  in  trees.  The  following, 
therefore,  may  not  be  wholly  new  to  the 
readers  of  the  Horticulturist:  An  Oak, 
lately  cut  down  in  Poland,  was  found  to 
have  700  distinct  rings,  and  the  hollow 
centre  of  the  tree  was  estimated  to  repre- 
sent 200  years  more. 

A  Sycamore  Blaple,  now  standing  near 
the  viUago  of  Trons,  among  the  Alps,  is 
believed  to  be  550  years  old.  It  is  known 
that  the  famous  '^  Qrey  League  "  was  rati- 
fied beneath  its  spreading  branches,  in 
InUrch,  1424.  It  must  have  been  a  century 
old  then.    There  is  a  remarkable  Linden  in 


Nenstadt,  Wurtemberg,  which  was  so  noted 
in  the  13th  century,  as  to  be  called  '^  The 
Great  Linden."  An  old  poem,  dated  1408, 
mentions  that  ^^ before  the  gate  of  the  city 
of  Nenstadt,  rises  a  Linden,  whose  branches 
are  sustained  by  67  columns."  These  col- 
uaans  were  pillars  of  stone,  set  up  to  sup- 
port the  immense  branches,  one  of  which 
extended  horizontally  more  than  one  hun- 
dred feet!  Its  age  is  computed  at  about 
820  years! 

The  celebrated  "Tortworth  Chestnut,"  is 
probably  the  oldest  and  largest  tree  in 
England.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  which 
began  1135,  it  was  remarkable  for  its  size. 
It  is  now  55  feet  in  girth,  at  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  is  doubtless  1000  years  old. 
One  of  the  oldest  oaks  in  England,  is  the 
"Pariiament  Oak,"  in  Cllfstone  Park,  so 
called  from  a  Parliament  held  under  it  by 
Edward  the  Ist,  in  1290.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  immense  oak  near  Cozes,  in  France, 
90  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground,  out 
of  whose  hollow  centre,  a  room  10  feet  in 
diameter  and  9  feet  high  has  been  cut  out  ? 
It  is  put  down  at  1500  years  from  the  acorn. 
The  Olive  tree  attains  a  great  age.  One, 
lately  cut  down  in  the  suburbs  of  Nice,  in 
Italy,  showed  nearly  a  1000  years.  Of  the 
four  now  standing  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
tradition  may  not  greatly  exaggerate  in 
making  them  1500  years  old.  The  Yew  is 
the  longest  lived  tree  of  Northern  Europe. 
Several  specimens  at  Fountains  Abbey,  in 
Yorkshire,  England,  are  believed  to  be  1215 
years  old.  The  fiunous  "  Darley  Yew,"  in 
Derbyshire,  has  reached  1350  years.  The 
fiimous  ^'Big  Trees"  of  California,  (Sequoia 
giganUa)  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
curiosities  in  the  vegetable  world.  The 
evidence  is  reliable,  that  some  of  them  are 
90  feet  in  circumference,  and  450  feet  fh>m 
the  roots  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches ! 

We  wonder  not  at  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  late  Dr.  Lindley,  on  first  hearing 
of  this  discovery,  exclaimed,  *^  What  a  tree 
is  this !  Of  what  portentous  aspect,  and 
almost  fiibulous  antiquity !    They  say  that 
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the  specimen  felled  at  the  jonetion  of  the 
StanisUttB  and  San  Antonia,wasaboTe  3000 
yean  old  j  that  is  to  say,  it  moat  have  been 
a  little  plant  when  Samson  was  slaying  the 
Philistines,  or  Paris  runniDg  away  with 


Helen,  or  Aeneas  nmning  H'V  ^^  S^ 
pater  Anchises  upon  his  ftliiU  iJioolden.^ 

Bat  there  is  no  end  to  fibcts  and  sute- 
ments  like  these,  and  here  our  record  mi/ 
as  well  be  closed. 


PLAN  FOR  LAYING-OUT  A  SQUARE  ACRE  LOT. 


Dkar  Friend  Aqcllus  : 

Tours  of  last  month  is  received.  Tou 
want  mo  to  answer  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
to  send  you  a  plan  for  laying-out  the  acre 
you  have  just  bought.  One  acre  I  That's 
more  than  I  have.  We  have  books  now, 
entitled,  "Ten Acres  Enough,"  "Our  Farm 
of  Four  Acres."  "  Our  Farm  of  Two  Acres." 
I  hope  weUl  soon  haye  one,  "One  Acre 
Enough." 


Well,  I  have  tried  my  best ;  bat  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  according  to  your  taste. 
"  De  gustibui  wm  68t  dUputoMdmn^^  or,  is 
some  would  say,  to  have  a  rhyme,  "(fit/MH 
tandSbmy  But  I  hope  your  taste  will  not 
very  moch  differ  from  mine.  We  are  botli 
lovers  of  a  promenade.  You  must  hare  u 
many  walks  as  possible ;  it  is  neoessaiy  for 
your  health.  I  have  arranged  the  walks  so 
as  to  satisfy  the  eye,  the  nose  and  the  ptl- 


ate.  When  I  shall  come  and  visit  your 
new  home  with  our  mutual  friend  Agricola, 
we  may,  when  walking,  not  only  have  a  full 
view  of  your  iloral  beauties,  and  inhale 
their  sweet  fragrance,  but  may  also  very 
conveniently  pick  your  berries. 


T  donH  write  anything  about  the  bouse 
(A),  AS  you  dont  want  my  advice  about 
that.  But,  friend,  don't  forget  the  porcbe« 
(B);  at  least,  you  should  have  c»i*  — 
Around  the  hou^e  you  should  put  gravel 
and  sand    (Q);    nothing  is  healthier  ft)r 
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yonr  boys  and  girls  to  play  on.  The  stable, 
(C)  with  shed,  yon  will  put  in  the  rear 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  poultry  house 
(E)  on  the  other.  A  shed  should  he  an- 
nexed to  it  for  the  chickens  on  wet  days. 
Next  to  that  a  house  for  pigeons  (F).  The 
place  I  ha^e  assigned  for  the  poultry  house, 
you  will  find  out  to  be  a  good  one  in  after 


years;  your  chickens,  running  at  large 
under  your  plum  trees,  will  save  you  many 
a  plum  from  the  curcniio.  North  of  the 
stable  will  be  a  good  place  for  wood  (D). 

The  symmetry  of  the  plan  will,  I  think  ^ 
have  your  iiill  approbation.  I  need  only 
add  now 


THE   KXPLAKATION. 


A — House. 

B— Porch. 

C — Stable  and  shed. 

D — Place  for  wood. 

E — Poultry-house. 

F — Pi  geon-house. 

G —  Gravel-wnd. 

H — Board  fence. 

1 — Bed  of  Verbenas. 

2 — Bedding  plants,  tender  roses,  &c. 

3 — Bulbs,  annuals,  perennials,  &c, 

Ruri,  Not.  13, 1865. 


4 — Climbing  plants. 

5 — Shade  trees. 

6 — Ornamental  shrubs,  roses,  &c. 

7 — Evergreens. 

8 — Fruit  trees,  dwarf. 

9 — Small  fruits,  currants,  Ac. 

10 — S  tra  wherries. 

11 — Vegetables. 

12 — Grape  vines. 

13— Hot-bed. 

14— Grass. 


I  remain,  yours  truly. 


Aqgllulus. 


GARDENS  AND  PARKS  OF  GERMANY. 


Editors  of  the  Horticulturist: — 

1  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  an  essay, 
read  before  the  members  of  the  Rural  Art 
Association,  of  this  place,  which  I  hope 
may  prove  as  acceptable  to  your  readers  as 
it  was  to  us  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  its  reading.  It  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Root,  who  has  spent  the 
post  two  years  at  Berlin  and  Heidelbei^, 
Germany,  and  who  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  professor  of  Chemistry,, 
in  the  school  of  Mines,  connected  with 
Columbia  College  of  your  city. 

J.  C.  H.,  Sec 

ClinUm,  Oneida  Cb.,  Nov.  29th,  1865. 

**  I  have  been  very  kindly  invited  by  the 
Rural  Art  Association,  to  occupy  a  portion 
of  this  meeting  with  a  rambling  description 
of  any  thing  of  interest  which  might  have 
attracted  my  attention  during  my  residence 
abroad.  But,  in  order  to  avoid  an  utter 
confusion  of  heterogeneous  topics  and  scenes, 
Jakvart,  1866. 


it  will,  I  think,  bo  best  to  confine  myself 
within  some  limits. 

As  the  object  of  this  Association  is  the 
promotion  of  Horticulture  and  Floriculture, 
of  rural  embellishment  and  rural  comfort; 
as  its  object  is  to  aid  nature  in  beautifying 
our  homes  and  cultivating  our  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  I  think  it  will  be  most  fitting  for 
me  to  ask  your  attention  to  some  simple 
remarks  on  the  gardens  and  parks,  on  the 
rural  scenes  and  love  of  Nature  in  Ger- 
many. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  attract  the 
attention  of  a  stranger  upon  entering  Ger- 
many, is  the  universal  love  of  flowers. 
Every  whei'e  you  see  them,  and  often  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  In  all  the  large  totvns^ 
the  flower  dealers  and  flower-girls  are  es- 
tablished and  well  patronized  persons. — 
Wherever  you  go  you  are  sure  to  meet 
them ;  at  the  cars,  on  the  steamboat,  at 
the  table  d'hote,  the  concert  and  the  ball, 
in  the  streets  and  in  the  reading-rooms. 
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In  large  citiM,  if  there  be  a  bit  of  yafCMit 
groond  attached  to  a  dwelling,  it  is  eon- 
Terted  into  a  flower-bed;  but  aa  people 
seldom  live  in  a  house  bj  themselves,  but 
several  families  upon  the  varioiis  floors 
of  the  same  building,  aU  cannot  eiyoj  even 
a  miniature  garden,  and  to  make  up  for 
this,  you  find  the  windows  filled  with 
beautiful  flowers.  I  hare  seen  large  build- 
ings in  which  every  window  had  its  fioral 
screen.  And  way  up  in  the  attic  windows, 
which  look  like  loop  holes  in  the  steep  roof, 
you  see  carefully  cherished  plants,  and 
gracefully  trained  vines,  their  lively  re- 
freshing green  contrasting  very  compli- 
mentary with  the  red,  dusty  tiles  around 
them.  And  who  known  what  a  blessing 
these  flowers  may  be  to  some  lone,  weaned 
seamstress,  who  year  after  year  sits  at 
her  lonely  window,  with  naught  for 
a  prospect  save  tho  glaring  sea  of  roofs 
around  her,  or  to  some  poor  invalid,  who, 
month  after  month  longs  in  vain  for  the 
pure  air  and  green  flelds  of  a  childhood'a 
happy  home.  I  remember  one  poor  woman 
in  Munich,  whose  rooms  were  so  small  that 
there  was  scarce  space  enough  to  turn 
round  in  them,  who  showed  me  with  a  just 
pride,  a  collection  of  plants  which  would 
have  graced  any  conservatory.  The  German 
gentlemen  delight  to  wear  flowers  in  their 
button-holes.  And  I  used  to  meet,  day 
after  day,  certain  gentlemen,  who  never 
&iled  to  have  some  beautiful  fresh  flowers 
in  their  coats.  Some  seemed  to  show  a 
preference  for  some  particular  flower,  for 
you  always  saw  this  one  with  a  rose,  that 
one  with  a  geranium,  while  otherR  would  « 
wear  little  clusters  of  violets  or  lilies  of 
the  valley. 

The  ladies  delight  to  adorn  their  hair 
with  beautiful  flowers,  preferring  often 
some  single  fair  flower  to  a  profusion  of 
glass  beads,  or  steel  nonsense ;  and  I  have 
seen  fairy-like  exotic  blossoms,  strangely 
beautiful,  deliciously  fragrant,  which 
formed  more  fitting  ornaments  for  a  brow 
of  beauty  than  the  rarest  gems. 

No  present  is  more  acceptable  than  a 


beautiAil  boqnet,  and  upon  one's  birthday 
it  is  a  customaij  one.    But  the  flowers  tr« 
not  always  from  the  groen-bouse  or  the 
garden.    They  are  fond  of  wild  flowen, 
and  no  German  ftmily  ever  returns  from  i 
nnal  ramble  without  an  armful  oi  xhm. 
They  delight  to  gather  beautiful  gnaet 
and  iems,  and  interspersing  them  tmUMx 
with  flowers  to  form  immense  boquets.   I 
had  one  presented  to  me  upon  my  birthday, 
which  was  at  least  five  feet  in  diamtter 
and  proportionally  high.    In  siunmer,  the 
Germans  love  to  live  as  much  ss  possible 
out  of  doors,  to  take  their  meals  and  spend 
their  evenings  in  the  pure  air  and  aloog 
with  nature.    In  cities,  where  possible,  they 
have  gardens  and  arbors,  where  they  lore 
to  linger,  to  read,  and  to  sing,  or  perhaps « 
spacious  balcony,    covered    with   truling 
vines,  will  be  the  scene  of  their  tea-parti©; 
but  if  these  be  wanting,  the  whole  family 
will  visit  some  large  public  concert  or  tei 
garden,  and  securing  a  table  under  some 
spacious  tree,  will  gather  around  it,  and 
looking  up  at  the  over-spreading  brandies 
above  them,  will  forget  the  brick  walls  sod 
paved  thoroughflires  which  every  where  en- 
circles them,  while  the  tuneful  orchestra, 
which  ever  and  anon  sends  forth  its  clear 
strains  of  sweetest  music,  makes  them  fo^ 
get  for  the  while,  the  petty  cares  and  wr- 
rows  which  pamper  thdr  existence.    And 
so  in  every  German  city  you  will  fiad  • 
multitude  of  these  pleasant  gardens,  and 
every  fine  day  you  will  find  them  filled 
with  families.    The  mothers,  the  sisters, 
and  the  whole  young  portion  of  the  ftmily 
— ^for  the  whole  family  goes — ^will  go  in  the 
aftemoim,  taking  their  work  with  them, 
while  later  in  the  evening,  after  the  day*3 
business  is  ended,   the  father   aud  elder 
brother    drops  in  and  accompanies  them 
home.     In  the  smaller  towns,  you  find 
almost  universally  a  garden  connected  with 
every  house,  and  in  this  garden  a  never- 
failing  arbor  where   the  family  can  take 
their  meals.    In  a  drive  upon  a  pleasant 
afternoon  in  the  environs  of  a  large  city,  I 
have  seen  scores  of  families  sitting  out  of 
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doors  drinking  their  afternoon  coffee ;  some 
in  gardens,  acme  on  lawns,  and  some  on 
little  plots  of  grass  in  front  of  their  hooses, 
just  lai^e  enough  to  place  their  chain  and 
tables*  The  Qermans  are  very  fond  of  little 
family  excursions  into  the  country,  both 
for  their  own  pleasure  and  that  of  their 
children.  If  some  pleasant  spot  is  to  be 
found  within  no  very  great  distance,  per- 
haps tbey  will  walk,  taking  with  them  a 
bounteous  luncheon,  and  sitting  around 
upon  the  green  grass,  under  noble  trees, 
they  listen  to  the  cheery  warble  of  the 
birds,  and  drink  in  the  pure  air  and 
sunshine,  while  the  children  romp  and 
play,  chasing  butterflies  and  gathering 
flowers.  And  thus  they  pass  a  pleasant 
afternoon,  until  the  evening  shadows  begin 
to  gather  round  them,  when  they  turn  their 
steps  homeward,  all  the  better  and  hi4)pier 
for  their  communion  with  nature.  Sunday 
being  the  day  when  almost  eyery  one  is  at 
leisure,  you  will  see  car  loads  of  people 
dressed  in  their  best,  starting  out  in  the 
morning  for  some  favorite  rural  resort,  and 
the  highway  thither  will  be  lined  with 
carrii^es  and  pedebtrians.  And  often  in 
some  of  these  resorts,  you  will  see  the  rich 
and  the  poor  all  mingled  together, — the 
laborer  who  has  ridden  out  with  his  child- 
ren upon  a  hard  uncushioned  third-class 
seat,  and  the  rich  man  who  has  come  with 
his  coach  and  liveried  footman. 

I  recollect  one  beautiful  Sunday  after- 
noon in  Munich,  seeing  a  strange  but  inter- 
esting sight.  It  was  in  a  beautiful  park, 
called  the  English  Garden.  I  had  been 
strolling  along  the  broad  walks,  passing 
groups  of  elegantly  attired  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  line  equipages  with  well 
groomed  horses  and  liveried  coachmen, 
whose  occupants  represented  the  wealth 
«ad  aristocracy  of  the  capital  of  Bavaria, 
when  sounds  of  music  met  my  ear.  Direct- 
ii)g  my  course  towards  the  sound  of  the 
tniMic,  I  soon  reached  a  large  open  lawn, 
with  an  undulating  surface,  and  diversified 
here  and  there  by  clomps  of  trees.    About 


in  the  centre  stood  a  tall  open  tower,  and 
here  wero  seated  a  band  of  musicians — 
Right  around  the  tower  were  numerous 
benches,  all  occupied,  while  in  all  direc- 
tions, upon  every  side,  laying  and  sitting 
on  the  green  sward,  were  hundreds  of  men, 
women  and  children,  some  in  groape,  some 
apart  eating  their  frugal  lunch,  drinking 
beer,  and  listening  to  the  music.  I  judged 
that  there  were  several  thousand  there  as- 
sembled, and  all  from  the  lower  classes, — 
day  laborers  and  private  soldiers  with  their 
families.  There  was  not  an  unhappy  face 
among  them,  and  they  seemed  as  contented 
as  the  occupants  of  the  splendid  carriages, 
which  every  now  and  then  went  rolling  by 
them.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  population 
of  a  German  city,  and  every  grade  of  it, 
you  have  only  to  visit  such  a  park  on  Sun- 
day. Here  you  will  see  the  prince  and  the 
peasant,  the  geneitkl  and  the  private,  the 
peer  and  the  artisan,  all  together,  all  pur- 
suing the  same  object,  but  still  as  separated 
as  by  walls  of  iron.  Kings  and  princes, 
knowing  that  their  subjects  are  more  con- 
tented when  allowed  such  pleasure,  have 
fitted  up  magnificent  royal  parks  and  gar- 
dens, and  thrown  them  open  to  the  public. 
And  thus  you  find  all  throughout  Germany, 
wherever  you  go,  extensive  public  grounds. 
In  our  own  country,  such  efibrts  most 
either  be  the  result  of  corporations,  or  of 
individual  enterprise.  In  Europe,  they 
belong  to  and  are  cared  for  by  royalty.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia  alone,  I  believe 
there  are  over  forty  royal  castles,  and  each 
of  these  has  its  gardens  and  parks,  its  con- 
servatories and  hothouses. 

In  this  way  the-poor  and  middle  class  in 
Germany,  although  unable  to  do  anything 
in  this  way  themselves,  become  familiar 
with,  and  grow  into  love  of  horticulture. 
The  German  princes  pay  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  their  parks  and  conservatorieb. 
Their  dwellings  are  often  tasteless  and  un- 
pretending, but  they  are  made  beautifiil  by 
their  surroundings. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  HorticuUurist. 


A  TRIP  TO  YINSLAND,  NSW  JBRSBT. 

BT  P.   T.  QUINN. 


Have  you  been  to  Vineland?  Bo  you 
intend  going  ?  Haye  jou  talked  with  per- 
sons who  haTO  been  there  ?  What  hare 
they  said  about  it?  Is  it  not  an  enormous 
swindle  on  the  public,  with  a  smart  en- 
gineer who  makas  free  use  of  printer's  ink, 
and  keeps  the  machinery  oiled,  and  whose 
sole  object  is  to  make  money  ?  Those  and 
numerous  other  queries,  are  constantly 
asked  by  persons  who  are  searching  for 
cheap  homes  in  the  country. 

Having  heard  ko  many  conflicting  stories 
about  this  new  settlement,  I  determined  to 
go  there  and  make  a  personal  examination, 
to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  and  if  as  I  was 
led  to  believe,  it  was  a  monstrous  hum- 
bug, I  would  do  all  I  could  to  place  the 
matter  before  the  public  in  its  true  light, 
and  my  object  now  is  to  state  briefly  what 
I  have  seen  there  on  a  recent  visit. 

I  started  from  New  York  with  a  party  of 
six  gentlemen,  and  we  reached  Vineland  late 
on  the  evening  of  October  27th.  We  drove 
from  Hammonton  in  wagons  a  distance  of 
20  miles,  which  gave  us  a  good  chance  of 
observing  the  character  of  the  adjoining 
country,  before  the  axe,  grub  hoe,  and 
stump  puller,  were  made  use  of.  I  flat- 
tered myself  during  this  drive,  that  my' 
convictions  about  Vineland  would  be  fully 
confirmed,  and  that  Mr.  Solon  Robinson 
had  been  hood-winked  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Vineland  tract.  Some  time  after  our 
party  reached  the  hotel,  I  accidentally  met 
a  friend  whom  I  had  lost  sight  of  for  the 
last  three  yenrs,  and  who  now  is  connected 
with  Mr.  Landls.  I  told  him  at  once  my 
impressions  about  Vineland,  and  said  I  un- 
derstood every  other  man  wanted  to  sell 
and  get  away  from  the  place.  He  asked 
me  on  what  terms  a  person  would  sell,  who 
was  "  sick"  of  his  bai-gain.  I  said  if  very 
much  so,  at  half  cost,  and  if  only  moderately 
tired,  at  actual  cost ;  that  is,  the  price  paid 
for  the  land,  clearing,  cost  of  building,  trees, 


fences,  Ac,  &c.  He  said  if  you  find  a  man 
on  this  tract  that  will  sell  on  those  terms, 
I  will  pay  you  double  the  amount.  I  said 
it  was  a  bargain,  and  early  next  momiDg 
two  others  started  with  me  in  seardi  of 
persons  who  had  been  *•  taken  in,**  but  to 
our  surprise  we  could  find  no  such  indivi- 
dual, although  we  walked  more  than  eight 
miles.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  men 
who  would  sell,  they  invariably  asked 
twice  and  three  times  the  original  cost ; 
that  is,  if  the  entire  outlay  on  a  place  was 
$1,500,  their  selling  price  would  be  $3,000 
to  $3,800.  I  then  made  up  my  mind  ''  sick- 
ness" did  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent 
on  the  settlement  of  Vineland.  At  first  I 
thought  Mr.  Landis  bought  up  all  the  ^  dis^ 
contents,"  but  on  close  inquiry  and  cod- 
Tersation  with  actual  settlers,  hailing  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  I  learned  that  the 
location,  soil,  and  climate  gave  satisfac- 
tion. 

After  breakfast  our  party  started  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Landis  and  a  number  of  citi- 
zens, to  drive  through  a  portion  of  this  ex- 
tensive tract,  to  witness  what  has  been 
growing  on  the  past  two  seasons  prepara- 
tions, for  the  coming  and  other  novel  fea- 
tures exclusively  belonging  to  Vineland. 
To  a  stranger  the  place  gives  an  impression 
of  newness,  which  is  in  fact,  true,  but  at 
once  you  wonder  how  so  much  could  have 
been  done  in  the  short  space  of  three  years. 
Then  a  wilderness  of  pine  and  scmb  oak, 
now  a  busy,  bustling,  thriving  town,  sor- 
rounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  caontry. 
How  to  fully  describe  all  I  saw  would  be 
a  difficult  task  in  one  short  artide,  but  I 
saw  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  and  each  mem- 
ber of  our  party,  that  Vineland  is  not  a 
humbug.  And  an  industrious  man,  with 
moderate  means,  can  do  better  in  Vlndaod 
than  to  go  to  the  far  West  in  search  of  dieap 
and  fertile  lands  for  the  following  reasons: 
1st. — He  has  the  advantage  of  good  society. 
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2nd — He  is  close  to  a  place  of  worship. 
3d.— His  children  can  be  educated  at  ayery 
small  expense,  and  4th. — He  is  within  3C 
miles  of  a  good  market  for  all  his  produce, 
with  the  prospect  of  haying  direct  com- 
munication with  New  York  at  au  earlj 
date. 

This  land  appears  to  be  especially  adapted 
to  tbe  growth  of  small  fniits,  and  just  so 
soon  as  direct  communication  is  opened 
with  New  York,  this  section  of  the  country 
ia  destined  to  become  the  fruit  garden  of 
the  Metropolis. 

The  strawberry  is  beingeztensively  plant- 
ed, and  for  the  present  the  grciwers  look  to 
Philadelphia  for  their  market.  Thesame  luz- 
uhaot  growth  of  vine  can  be  seen  here  as 
in  Hammonton,  and  the  settlers  are  begin- 
ning to  leani  that  one  acre  of  strawberries 
well  taken  care  of,  will  pay  more  profit  than 
three  acres  of  potatoes,  or  five  acres  of 
common  com. 

The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  grape. 
We  examined  various  lots  on  different  parts 
of  the  tract,  and  in  all  cases  were  satisfied 
from  what  we  saw,  that  the  vine  will  be 
made  a  leading  feature  in  this  section,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Vineland 
will  be  as  noted  for  extensire  vineyards  as 
Cincinnati,  or  other  grape  growing  dis- 
tricts. This  locality  will  have  many  ad- 
^tntages  over  other  places  in  being  so 
near  New  York,  the  best  fruit  market  in 
the  world.  • 

The  young  orchards  of  pears,  apples,  and 
peaches  that  our  attention  was  called  to, 
give  promise  that  the  soil  is  equally.adapt- 
ed  to  large  as  well  as  small  fruits.  These 
trees,  many  of  them  planted  last  spring,  have 
made  a  good  growth,  and  would  reflect  credit 
on  any  soil  or  location.  I  was  assured  by 
many  of  the  owners,  that  the  trees  received 
very  little  manure,  in  some  cases  none,  and 
DO  extra  care. 

Cucumbers,  melons,  and  sweet  potatoes 
flourish  in  this  soil,  and  as  the  season  is 
two  weeks  earlier  than  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  growing  early  vegetables  for  that 
market  will  become  a  profitable  business. 


On  the  south-east  part  of  the  tract,  we 
were  shown  a  field  of  common  field  com, 
and  after  a  careful  examination  it  was  ar- 
gued that  the  yield  would  be  40  to  50 
bushels  shelled  com  to  the  acre.  Along 
side  of  this  lot  was  a  field  containing  17,000 
cabbages,  looking  very  well,  the  heads 
firm  and  solid.  The  owner,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  settled  three  or  four  years 
ago,  with  only  sufficient  means  to  make 
the  first  payment  on  four  acres,  and  build 
a  cheap  house  to  live  in,  but  he  persevered, 
and  each  year  bought  and  cleared  a  little 
more  land,  until  now  he  has  60  acres,  tilla- 
ble and  entirely  free  from  debt.  He  has 
devoted  a  certain  portion  of  his  (arm  to 
vegetables,  for  which  he  has  a  good  market 
a  few  miles  distant. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Vineland  has 
grown  is  quite  surprising  ;  it  reminds  a 
person  of  fairy  tales.  Three  years  ago 
a  wilderness,  and  according  to  the  cen- 
sus taken  in  July  last,  there  was  then 
5,200  inhabitants,  and  if  immigration 
continues  for  the  next  five  as  it  has 
for  the  past  year,  there  will  be  a 
population  of  25,000  people.  To  giro  an 
idea  how  the  place  is  being  settled,  I  was 
a8aui*ed  on  good  authority,  that  from  Jan. 
1st,  1865,  to  January  1st,  1866, 1,000  now 
houses  will  be  built  on  the  Vineland  tract 

Mr.  Landishas  already  opened  160  miles 
of  road  at  his  own  expense.  This  of  course 
is  a  great  advantage  to  settlers,  as  their 
time  may  be  employed  in  improving  their 
respective  plaoes  instead  of  making  new 
roads. 

There  are  five  public  schools  in  successful 
operation,  so  that  every  resident  can  have 
his  children  educated  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advice  persons  in 
search  of  cheap  lands  to  visit  this  section  of 
country,  and  remain  long  enough  to  examine 
for  themselves  and  witness  what  this  sandy 
soil  will  produce  even  under  very  indifferent 
treatment. 
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NEW  HYBRID  PINK,  "SARAH  HOWARD.*' 


BT   PSTXR   HXKDKMON. 


This  raluable  additioD  to  our  Dew  plants 
was  originated  by  A.  G.  Howard,  Florist, 
of  Utkra,  New  York,  who  is  well  known  as 
an  accurate  and  close  observer  ia  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Floriculture.  It  is  sons- 
thing  of  a  nondt38cript,  evidently  a  hybrid 
between  some  white  China  pink  and  Car- 
natkm.  From  seed  sown  last  March,  96 
per  cent,  came  double;  they  began  to 
flower  in  August,  and  continued  in  wonder- 
ful profusion  until  October,  when  they 
were  carefully  lifted  and  potted,  and  are 
now  literally  covered  with  buds  and  flowers. 
The  color  is  of  the  purest  white,  most  ay- 
mctrical  in  form,  fVinged,  and  in  the  different 
varieties,  (for  there  are  many  varieties), 
varying  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter  \  as 
a  white  pink  for  winter  blooming,  in  beauty 
of  Ibm  and  profusion  of  bloom,  it  will  fill 
vp  a  blank  that  has  been  long  wanting 
On  some  of  the  varieties  as  many  as  200 
buds  and  flowers  have  been  counted  on  one 
.plant. 

Mr.  Howard  informs  me  that  it  is  quite 
hardy  even  in  Utica,  where  the  thermome- 
ter occasionally  runs  down  to  20  below  lero. 
and  that  when  strtidc  from  cuttings,  or 
sown  early,  say  in  January,  it  will  bloom 
continaedly  IVom  July  throughout  the 
season.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  it 
can  be  hybridised  by  colored  varieties  of 
the  Monthly  Carnation,  when  we  may  ex- 
pect a  rich  treat  from  the  c^ntng  up  of  a 
new  class  in  this  most  beautiflil  tribe. 
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Thb  Kurssrt  Tradb.— The  results  of 
'    the  past  year  hare  developed  some  yery  ca- 
rious examples  of  ttmidltj  in  this  line  of 
business— a  bosiness  that  now  standi  on  a 
broid  and  permanent  foundation,  and  is  as 
legitimate  in  its  pursmts  and  results  as  any 
otlier  business  that  can  be  namod,  and  yet, 
by  a  Tery  large  number,  evidentlj  carried 
on  with  the  momentary  expectation  that 
all  demand  will  suddenly  cease.   The  ques- 
tion was  asked,  upwards  of  twenty  years 
ago,  of  a  nursery-man  who  stocked  an  acre 
near  Hartford^  Conn.,  "Where  will  you 
find  a  market  for  all  your  trees  ?"  and  since 
then  nurseries  have  gone  on  increasing  in 
numbers  and  extent,  year  after  year,  and 
now  the    public  are  clamorous  to  know 
where  they  can  iind  peach  trees,  plum  trees, 
crab  apples,  quinces,  evergreen  seeds.  Con- 
cord grape  vines,  and  grape  vines  of  all 
kinds.    This  kind  of  questioning  is  getting 
to  be  quite  an  important  part  of  our  cor- 
respondence, and  we  must  decline  answer^ 
ing  it  in  any  other  manner  except  through 
our  adrertiBtng  columns.      But  the  men 
who  trembled  the  most  were  those  who 
int)pagated  grape  vines  the  moat  exten- 
RiTely.     They  evidently  thought  that  a 
small  matter  of  two  or  three  hundred  thous- 
and Tines  would  glut  the  market ;  and  the 
cut-throat  game  of  seven  or  eight  cents  a 
piece  for  Concord  vines  was  an  evidence  of 
fear  by  which  the  buyer  profited  largely.-^ 
Now,  in  the  month  of  December,  when 
prudent  bnyera  are  looking  out  for  next 
"P^ng,  Concord  vines  are  scarce  at  four 
times  the  prioei    We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
talk  aboQt  grape  fever,  but  what  does  the 
whole  of  it  amonnt  to  ?    About  one  of  the 
most  imperceptible  things  in  existence. — 
How  many  farmers  in  all  this  broad  land 


have  a  single  grape  vine?  Take  all  the 
acres  of  vineyard  fix>m  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  put  them  together,  and  how 
many  townships  in  this  State  would  they 
cover  ?  Qrow  all  the  fruit,  and  make  all 
the  wine  possible,  and  this  city  would  call 
for  more.  This  grape  bnsineas  is  only  in  its 
infimcy,  and  its  progress  will  not  end  with 
this  generation.  How  many  farmers  take 
an  agricultural  paper  1  Not  one  in  ten. 
The  balance  know  nothing — ^they  don't 
want  to  know  anything-— and  it  will  take 
years  to  educate  such  men  to  know  the 
difference  between  good  grapes  and  poor 
ones ;  bnt  it  can  be  done.  It  requires  per- 
sistent application.  There  is  steady  pro- 
gress ;  we  have  full  faith  in  it.  The  time 
will  come  when  every  one  w&U  not  be  satin* 
fled  with  a  single  vine ;  they  will  require 
doaens  and  hundreds^  What  our  grape 
vine  propagators  ought  to  do  is  to  raise 
first-rate  vines,  then  let  the  public  know 
they  have  them  for  sale.  Advertise  boldly, 
liberally,  persistently;  keep  at  it  week 
after  week,  month  after  month ;  spend  your 
profits  in  printer^s  ink;  it  will  all  come 
back  in  time,  and  a  goodly  fortune  besides. 


Apprrciation  of  Home  Productiors. — 
100  Dollars  for  six  Verbenas. —  Dexter 
Snow,  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  sold  last  Septem- 
ber, the  stock,  consisting  of  six  single  plants 
of  seedling  Verbenas,  to  Peter  Henderson, 
of  Jersey  City.  The  varieties  are  of  the 
Italian  strain  ;  striped,  spotted  and  mot- 
tled, and  have  been  brought  to  their  high 
state  of  perfection,  by  the  hybridizing 
of  Mr.  Skow,  who  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Verbena, 
and  to  whom  we  are  already  indebted  for 
many  of  our  leading  varieties. 
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Ltchni's  Senno. — One  of  tho  novelties 
that  will  be  issued  in  the  Spring  of  1866. 
It  has  been  grown  in  England  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  figured  in  most  of  the 
illustrated  magazines.  In  our  brighter  sun- 
shine it  will,  no  doubt,  become  more  de- 
cided in  its  markings  than  in  England.  In 
specimens  of  it  that  we  saw  last  summer  in 
the  grounds  of  Peter  Henderson,  the  colors 
were  clearly  defined,  scarlet  and  white 
striped,  presenting  a  most  norel  and  beau- 
tiful feature  in  this  class  of  plants. 

The  plant  is  continuous  blooming,  and 
like  others  of  the  genus,  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  entirely  hardy. 


Reclaiming  Drowned  Lands  has  be- 
come a  branch  of  knowledge  where  the  ap- 
plication of  skill  and  industry  is  as  sure  of 
the  promised  result  as  in  any  of  the  de- 
monstrable sdences.  It  has  been  a  subject 
of  interest  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
and  experiments  in  this  direction  have  been 
almost  uniformly  crowned  with  success. 
The  histories  of  Rome,  Holland,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  indeed,  of  almost  every  country, 
supply  innumerable  examples  of  lands  res- 
cued from  the  dominion  of  the  ocean ;  and 
the  success  of  human  skill  in  redeeming 
them  is  commensurate  only  with  tho  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  with  which  they 
have  been  applied.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Bedford  Level  in  England,  once  a  waste, 
contains  300,000  acres  of  unreclaimed  soil ; 
the  Romney  Marsh,  40,000 ;  in  the  counties 
of  York,  Lincoln  and  Cambridge,  hundreds 
of  thousands.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk 
more  than  30,000  acres,  composed  like  the 
Bergen  meadows,  of  muddy  depositions  left 
by  the  tides  and  floods,  have  been  reclaim- 
ed ;  and  from  scenes  of  utter  descdation 
display  rich  fields  and  gardens,  yielding,  in 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  simply,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
Holland  is  an  instance  on  a  grand  scale. 
But  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  enter- 
prlsea  in  foreign  countries  which  have  been 


succesful.  Many  such  have  been  mmde  in 
our  own  land  with  a  similar  result.  As, 
for  instance,  those  marshes  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  ^*  Old  Milldam'^  in  BostoiL, 
now  reclaimed  and  occupied  by  solid,  t^ub- 
stantial,  and  in  some  cases  positively  mas- 
sive edifices  of  brown  stone.  —  Journal  of 
Commerce, 


Those  of  our  subscribers  who  bive  the 
volume  for  1863,  by  mailing  it  post  paid  to 
this  oflloe,  can  renew  their  snbseriptioa  for 
1866  with  it. 


AOBICULTURAX,  HOBTICVLTUBAL,  ABCBITBC- 

T VBAL,  and  Other  boc^  can  be  had  at  Uiis  office, 
or  will  be  mailed  to  any  pari  of  the  coontry  post 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Any  book,  paper, 
or  periodical,  on  any  subject,  can  be  ord«ed 
through  us.  See  our  book  lists;  select  all  the 
papers,  magazines,  and  books  you  wish,  no 
matter  in  what  section  of  the  country  pub- 
lished; send  us  a  postal  order  or  draft  on 
New  York  for  the  amount,  and  the  business 
will  be  promptly  attended  to. 


Wb  send  this  number  to  all  of  our  subscrib- 
ers, with  the  invitation  to  those  who  have 
not  yet  renewed  their  snbscripUon  for  1866  to 
do  so  without  delay.  This  volume  will  be 
ftiUy  illustrated,  and  we  are  constantly  per- 
fecting our  arrangements,  to  give  the  best 
reading  matter  and  instrucUon  that  the  coun- 
try will  afford.  In  all  matters  of  horticnltuTO 
and  rural  art,  we  mean  to  make  the  Hobti- 
ccTLTUBiST  the  best  authority  that  can  be 
consulted. 


Voluntart  cobtributobs  can  aid  us  very 
much  by  choosing  thoroughly  practical  sub- 
jects. We  shall  have  to  omit  hereafter  all  ar- 
ticles that  do  not  convey  instruction  of  some 
kind.  Essays,  speculations,  theories,  &c,  we 
consider  of  little  or  no  value.  The  best  and 
most  valuable  writers  for  the  Press,  those  who 
command  the  highest  price  and  the  most 
readers,  by  nature  or  culture  possess  the  fa- 
culty of  expressing  themsrives  in  the  least 
possible  number  of  words. 


Editor' a  Table. 
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PiBTniB  who  have  orderfd  Volume  IV  of 
"Rartl  Affibira/'  and  '<  Cochrane's  Farm 
Bookkeeping,"  cannot  be  supplied  until  tome 
time  daring  the  month  of  January.  The  dilB- 
caUy  of  getting  paper  is  the  cause  of  delay. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  get  our  volumes  for 
1S04  sod  1805  bound  as  fast  as  called  for,  and 
the  delay  of  a  few  days  is  from  this  cause. — 
After  this  week,  we  shall  be  folly  prepared  to 
meet  the  demand,  though  from  present  indi- 
cations the  volume  for  1864  will  soon  be  ex- 
hanited.  Our  number  for  November,  1865, 
was  printed  on  foreign  paper  made  in  Bre- 
men. Our  regular  supply  of  paper  was  de- 
layed by  the  accident  to  the  St.  John,  Bre- 
men paper  and  only  just  enough  for  our  edi- 
tion was  all  that  oould  be  found  in  this  mar- 
ket With  oar  best  endeavors,  we  were  fully 
ten  days  behind  time.  Publishers  must  look 
well  into  the  future  now  if  they  need  supplies 
of  any  class. 


Thb  "GbbbIiT  Pbizb"  Committee  have  given 
the  premium  to  the  Baldwin  apple  and  Bart- 
lett  pear,  as  best  adapted  for  general  cultiva- 
tion. The  Committee  were  cot  unanimous. — 
The  rote  was  four  for  Baldwin,  and  three  for 
R.  I.  Greening.  The  Uubbardston  Nonsuch 
was  ruled  out,  as  it  was  said  the  ft'uit  would 
Dot  keep  In  gtK>d  condition  until  the  first  of 
Febmary.  The  vale  on  pears  was  four  for 
Bartlett,  and  three  for  Sheldon.  The  Com- 
m!tt4^  then  recommended  six  variettee  of  ap- 
pifii  and  eix  of  pear  for  general  cultivation,  to 
coiistiit  of  two  Summer,  two  Fall,  and  two 
Winter  varieties.  Summer  Apples— Primate, 
Red  Astrican.  Pall— Porter,  Gravenstein.— 
Winter — Hnbbardston  Nonsuch,  Northern 
Spy.  Summer  Pears — Manning's  Elizabeth, 
Rostiezer.  Fall— Sheldon,  Seckle.  Winter- 
Lawrence,  Dana's  Hovey. 


Dead  and  gone !  dead  and  gone !  never 
more  cans't  thou  come  back  to  us,  poor 
Old  Year!  What  brave  promises  were 
thine?  What  weak  fulfillments?  There 
were  violets  that  the  niglit  firosta  withered ; 
there  were  orchard  blooms  where  never 
came  fruit ;  there  were  roey  morning  clouds 
that  grew  into  tempeete,  and  dewi  that 
congealed    into  hoar*froatt;    there    were 


fancies  thatfkded  into  nothingness  before 
cold  realities ;  there  were  hopes,  and  plans, 
and  endeavors  without  fruition;  there  were 
loves  that  decayed  into  forgetfulness,  or 
that  ended  in  hatred,  and  good  intontions 
that  froze  into  hardness  of  heart. 

Shall  we  lament  thee,  then,  dead  de- 
ceiver, hollow  professor?  Let  us  rejoice 
that  thou  art  gone.  But  were  there  no 
good  movings  in  thy  heart  towards  us  ? 
Dids't  thou  really  bring  us  no  positive  bles- 
sings ?  Sunshine  made  every  day  a  glory ; 
winds  swept  away  the  deforming  tempests 
from  the  sky;  some  good  desires  were 
prospered,  and  worked  themselves  out  into 
good  deeds;  some  good  will  was  trans- 
formed into  action.  The  dark  cloud  of  war 
has  disappeared  and  peace  smiles  again  upon 
our  dear  land ;  and  if  we  remember,  that 
during  the  whole  time  thou  wert  with  us, 
Old  Year,  God  did  not  once  forget  us ;  we 
have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  Let  us,  then, 
stand  on  thy  grave  with  huly  thoughts,  and 
forgiving  all  thy  short-comings,  like  a  true 
friend,  and  weeping  over  our  own,  like  a 
true  christian,  bury  in  oblivion  that  thou 
hadsH  not,  and  cherish  in  grateful  memory 
that  thou  hads^t. 


The  year  has  almost  fled ; 
Tiet's  utter  a  prayer  for  the  well-nigh  dead ; 
Oh,  eve  and  dawn  1 
Oh,  night  and  morn  I 
Three  hundred  times  ye  have  come  and  gone. 
While  round  the  fiery-featured  sun, 
Oao  oouna  our  aaciant  earth  has  ran. 
For  aach  bright  day 
Now  swept  away, 
Whereia  we  wrought  not. 
Thought  not, 
Pimyedaot, 

For  the  greater  glory  of  Thee,  our  Oon ; 
Oh,  let  its  reoord  swift  be  trod 
Senaalh  Thy  fcot,  whila  we  anew 
Begin  oar  lives  with  purpose  true  1 

We  come  to  hury  the  old  and  worn ; 

His  brow  is  ftirrowed,  his  garments  ton. 
We  write  on  Us  headstone— pause  and  see, 
Whoie  thou  a  twelva-month  hanoe  may  be  I 

Toll  for  the  dead,— toU  for  the  dead ; 

The  frozen  earth  is  over  hii  head. 
TTsamn,  paidon  bis  sins,  he  maaat  so  wall ; 
ToU,toUthobeUI 
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"  I  iiBTXft  bad  any  other  deiira  to  ttcong 
and  8o  like  to  ooretouaneaB,  as  that  one 
which  I  have  had  alwaye,^that  I  might  be 
master,  at  least  of  a  small  house  and  large 
garden,  with  very  moderate  coaTenienoss 
joined  to  them,  and  there  dedieate  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  only  to  the  culture  of 
them  and  the  study  of  nature. 

And  there,  with  no  dedgn  hejond  ay  wall 

Whole  and  entire  to  lye. 

In  no  inactiTe  eaae  and  no  vngloilona  poverty.** 

Cowley^R  wish  is,  like  Pope's  Uniyersal 
Prayer,  adapted  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  How  many  thousand  times,  in 
each  of  the  two  hundred  years  since  tbo 
epistle  to  John  Evelyn^  Esq.  was  written,  has 
the  same  ardent  longing  been  breathed  by 
lips  that  pant  to  inhale  the  fresh  breezes  of 
the  conntry,  instead  of  the  impure  air  of 
the  town!  Give*  me  but  a  garden!  is  the 
aspiration  sighed  forth,  with  more  or  less 
of  hope,  in  cities  and  in  solitudes,  by 
children  and  by  their  grandsires.  From 
Punch's  indication  of  the  season,  when  to 
rake  mignonette  with  a  silver  fork,  pass  to 
a  sketch  like  this  of  an  Australian  ex- 
plorer: 

^'Mr.  Philips  is  rather  singular  in  his 
habits ;  he  erects  his  tent  generally  at  a 
distance  from  the  rest,  under  a  shady  tree, 
or  in  a  green  bower  of  shrubs,  where  he 
makes  himself  as  comfortable  as  the  place 
will  allow,  by  spreading  branches  and  grass 
under  his  couch,  and  covering  his  tent  with 
them,  to  keep  it  shady  and  cool,  and  even 
planting  lilies  in  blossom  before  his  tent,  to 
enjoy  their  sight  during  the  short  time  of 
our  stay." 

All  this  industry  repeated  night  after 
night,  by  a  weary  foot-sore  man,  merely  in 
the  hope  to  have  something  like  the  shred 
of  a  garden  to  look  at  on  waking  in  the 
morning.  Could  there  be  a  more  touching 
expression  of  the  "  hortulan "  passion 
which,  whether  latent,  or  in  fiiU  aetion, 
remains,  like  hope,  ineradicable  from  the 
human  breast?  It  is  a  natural  consequence, 
too,  that  those  who  cannot  taste  the  actual 
fruition  of  a  garden,  should  take  the  greater 


delight  ui  reading  about  one.  But  ihm  en- 
joyment nazt  bdow  adtoal  posso—km  aesns 
to  b«  derived  bom  Wfitlng  on  the  topia 

**'  Had  I  not  observed,''  tays  Sir  Thomss 
Browne,  is  his  Garden  of  Oyms,  ^  that 
purblind  men  have  discoursed  well  of  sigfat, 
and  some,  without  issue,  excellently  of 
generation,  I,  that  never  was  master  of  any 
considerable  garden,  had  not  attempted 
this  subject.  But  the  earth  is  the  garden 
of  nature,  and  each  fruitful  country  a 
Paradise." 

The  love  of  flowers  is  a  universal  paasion 
As  John  Ray  expreseea  it,  ^'AU  the  world 
u^  pkUuboiamou^ 

The  most  highly  esteemed  faror  which 
the  early  miasionaTies  at  Tahiti  could  confer 
on  the  king  and  queen,  was  to  Ihnitsh 
them  each,  on  State  occasions,  with  a  speci- 
men of  that  splendid  novelty,   the  son- 
flower,  to  be  worn  in  their  dusky  boaoms. 
The  men  of  St.  Kilder,  who  vrent  to  pay 
their  duty  to  their  lord,  in  the  fkr  soathem 
island  of  Skye,  could  hardly  proceed  on 
their  journey  when  approaching  Dunvegan 
Castle,  because,  they  said,  the  trees, — snch 
beautiful  things  had  never  been  seen  even 
in  their  dreams — the  trees  kept  pulling  them 
back.    Be  gratefiil,  then,  ye  who  live  in 
the  ooontry,  in  a  temperate  clime,  and 
endeavor  to  e^joy  your  Eden  truly,  by 
fencing  off  every  unhallowed  intruskin,  and 
by  the  remembrmee  that  for  you  and  yours 
there  grows  in  the  midst  a  tree  of  evil,  as 
well  as  a  tree  of  good. 


Verilt,  now-a-days,  "the  poor  we  have 
with  us  always."  "When  I  open  a  volume 
of  poems,  I  prefer  to  find  a  digression  from 
the  ordinary  talk  of  this  weary  working 
world ;  -from  rhythmical  sermons  and  Dor- 
cal  Society  addresses  in  verse.  Do  good 
with  all  your  might,  fervently,  efleetually, 
thoroughly,  but  do  not  talk  about  it  all  the 
time;  at  least,  ^not  make  poetry  the 
vehicle  in  whidi  you  go  about  to  trumpet 
your  deeds.  Alas  I  the  old  triumphal 
ohariot,  with  Its  laurels,  its  milk-white 
steeds,  and  the  clarion  blast  that  heiulded 
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it,  is  turned  into  a  Oonnecticiit  ped1er*B 
wagon,  with  iron  candlesticks,  brooms  and 
patent  medicines  inside,  while  a  big  tin 
dinner-faom  announces  its  approach.  The 
Muses  have  become  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
tramp  about  with  great  baskets  of  clothes 
and  phials.  Mars  is  in  prison  for  fighting 
adael,  and  Bacchus,  haying  suifered  re- 
peated attapks  of  delirium  tranens,  has 
joined  the  Temperance  Society.  Nimble- 
footed  Mercury  goes  round  with  subscrip- 
tion papers ;  Venus  has  been  sent  to  the 
Homo  of  GoiTection.  The  Graces  have  put 
on  high-necked  dresses,  and  write  for  the 
magaziaes;  Juno  has  taken  the  manage* 
meat  of  an  Orphan  Asylum,  and  Jupiter 
has  been  elected  to  Oongress  to  legislate 
for  the  Freedmen,  Reconstruction,  general 
reform,  and  woman's  rights.  Alas !  for  the 
good  old  time8,  and  the  romance  of  the  old 
Mythology. 

A  YKAE  is  not  only  an  astronomical, 
bat  a  natural  division  of  time.  The  first 
imperfect  year  of  ancient  times,  must,  no 
doubt,  hare  originated  from  observing  the 
regular  vlciaflitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  the 
leafing,  flowering  and  fruiting  of  the  various 
tribes  of  plants;  and  the  coincidence  of 
these  ^jpeamnces  with  the  laying  and 
hatching  of  birds,  and  the  production  of 
the  young  of  quadrupeds.  This  way  of 
reckoning)  however,  was  8ub}cct  to  so  many 
▼ariatkms,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
choice  of  some  more  constant  periodical 
oceurrenee  by  which  to  mark  the  annuai 
revolution* 

The  ancient  year  began  in  the  month  of 
March,  and  it  may  seem  singular  that  mod- 
em dvilized  nations  should  choose  to  com- 
mence their  year  at  a  period  when  nature 
lies  almost  dormant,  in  prefhrence  to  that 
season  when  the  race  of  vegetables  and 
animals  is  actually  renewed.  In  defence  of 
the  present  custom,  it  may,  however,  be 
said  that  the  time  of  the  renovation  of 
nature  varies  in  different  countries,  and  Is 
affected  so  mnch  by  accidental  circom- 
stanoes,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an 


exact  calouUtion ;  that  now  the  year  does 
not  commence  till  ten  days  after  the  win- 
ter solstice,  and  that  the  lengthening  of 
the  day,  as  it  is  the  chief  cause,  so  in  fact, 
It  is  the  commencement  of  the  spring. 

So  Utile  influence,  however,  has  this 
change  at  first,  that  the  month  of  January 
Is  usually  found  to  be  that  in  which  the 
cold  is  most  intense. 

It  used  formally  to  be  a  subject  of  much 
dispute  among  natural  philosophers,  wheth- 
er frost  was  a  particular  substance,  or 
merely  the  absence  of  a  certain  degree  of 
heat.  The  latter  opinion  is  now  most  gen- 
erally entertained.  The  little  hooked  salts, 
or  8picula9,  which  in  frosty  mornings  are 
found  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  ad- 
hering to  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  b^ng  found 
by  experiment  to  be  nothing  more  than 
small  crystals  of  ice,  capable  of  being  re- 
solved by  heat  into  pure  water. 

The  process  of  congelation  is  curious  and 
interesting,  and  it  may  be  that  the  laws 
which  govern  it  are  too  familiar  to  need 
repetition.  It  is  well  known  that  water, 
when  frozen,  is  expanded,  and  occupies 
more  space  than  it  did  before,  and  hence, 
that  ice  is  lighter  than  water,  and  swims 
upon  it.  If  a  bottle  full  of  water,  tightly 
corked,  be  left  to  freeze,  the  bottle  will  be 
broken  for  want  of  room  for  the  expansion 
of  the  water  while  assuming  the  solid  fbrm^ 
Water-pipes  often  burst  from  the  same 
cause,  and  hoops  fly  off  from  barrels;  and 
in  the  intense  frosts  of  the  northern  regions, 
cannons  and  bomb  shells  filled  with  water, 
and  the  apertui^es  strongly  plugged  up 
have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  been 
bunt. 

The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
process  of  the  congelation  of  water,  needle- 
like crystals  are  formed,  which  unite  to 
each  other  at  angles  of  a  certain  size ;  hence 
the  space  between  these  crystals  is  much 
more  considerable  than  between  the  par- 
ticles of  water ;  and  on  this  account,  water, 
when  frozen,  occupies  more  space  than  be- 
fore, but  with  no  increase  of  weight. 
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Thi9  name  property  of  water,  wiien 
frozen,  tends  erery  year  to  diminish  the 
height  of  the  Alps  and  other  lofty  moun- 
tains.  The  fissures  and  crerloes  become 
filled  with  water  during  the  summer,  which 
is  frozen  in  the  winiter,  and  by  its  irresist- 
ible expansive  power,  detaches  huge  masses 
of  rock  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
and  rolls  them  down  into  the  ralleys  below, 
to  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  its  more  moderate  and  minute  effects, 
the  operation  of  this  general  law  is  produc- 
tive of  a  very  beneficial  consequence  to  the 
gardener  or  husbandman.  For  the  hard 
clods  of  the  ploughed  lands  are  loosened 
and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  expansion  of 
the  water  within  them  when  frozen.  The 
earth  is  crumbled  and  prepared  for  receiving 
the  seed.'  Hence  the  reason  and  the  utility 
of  trenching  our  gardens  in  the  autumn 
before  the  frosts  set  in. 


That  must  be  a  cold  and  forlorn  heart 
that  does  not  love  flowers.  While  reading, 
the  other  day,  in  one  of  our  dailies,  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  trade  in  cut  flowers,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  we  were  reminded 
of  the  following  little  poem,  which  was 
written  several  years  since  by  one  who 
dearly  loved  flowers,  and  knew  them  well, 
who  has  since  passed  from  the  enjoyments 
of  the  delightful  associations  of  earth,  to 
the  higher  and  purer  enjoyments  of  the 
**  Courts  above  " : 

More  flowers,  more  beaoty  in  my  patht 

More  light  along  my  way ; 
A  deeper  hue  fhe  faeahine  hath, 

A  richer  glow  the  day ; 
And  every  breeie  that  aweepeth  by, 

Speaks  with  a  gayer  tone, 
And  beareth  with  It  perfumes  rare, 

Whieh  these  sweet  flowers  hara  strown. 

Ay,  bring  them  forth  into  the  son ; 

They  were  not  bom  to  be 
Bidden  away  from  mortal  eyes, 

What  joy  soch  flowien  to  see. 
Bring  crystal  water-drops  to  fling, 

Like  pearls  upon  each  leaf; 
Bo  let  them  rest  in  yonder  vass, 

Ai 


VaTSaal  who  gaTOSt  these  gem 

These  bnds  in  bUss  to  grow, 
What  must  adorn  Thy  courts  aboTO, 

If  soch  are  found  below  T 
They  My  that  there  e'en  latabov  lutos 

Are  pale  and  dim  to  see ; 
Then  what,  O  FAxnaa !  dyes  Tliy  flowwn  T 

What  must  their  radianoe  beT 


Thb  glorious  and  genial  aatimm  has 
passed,  bat  the  remembrance  of  its  briglit 
golden  days  comes  back  to  us  by  the  whiter 
fire-side,  like  the  memory  of  the  sweet 
fragrance  we  inhaled  in  the  leaiy  raoDtfas 
which  are  gone.  Of  all  the  delicious  states 
of  feeling  tliat  ever  cross  our  monotonovs 
pathway, — sud  the  gentle  friend  whom  ve 
have  just  copied — commend  me  to  a  wood- 
land reverie  in  a  sunny  day  of  autumn.  To 
sit  on  the  warm  green  turf,  just  at  the 
edge  of  a  noble  old  wood,  and  IM  the 
gratefbl  glow  of  the  unclouded  snnahiiie, 
while  the  rustling  df  the  leaves  is  in  yoor 
ears ;  to  watch  the  slow,  rocking  descent 
of  one  brown  leaf  alter  another,  and  Itsten 
to  the  quick  droppings  of  the  acorns,  each 
with  its  own  distinct  little  crashing;  to 
hear  the  short,  satisfied  chiripngs  of  tlie 
numberless  small  birds  that  swarm  on  the 
bashes,  each  bush  bearing  a  double  bnrden 
of  berries  and  of  birds ;  to  note  the  cease- 
less labors  of  the  wild  bee  and  the  ant,  the 
busy  crickets,  the  careful  butterflies;  yet 
neither  to  think,  moralize,  nor  meditate 
upon  either  of  these  in  particular,  nor  npon 
other  things  in  general;  but  merely  to 
exist,  conscious  that  you  are  somehow  re- 
markably well-off, — and  not  very  certain 
how  it  came  about.  This  is  a  true  wood- 
land reverie. 


Contrast  this  dolcefar  nienu  oondition 
of  the  writer  with  the  positive,  outspoken 
feeling  of  discomfort  and  dislike  of  the 
same,  for  the  inhospitable  winter,  the  glit- 
tering snows,  and  the  glaring,  treadierous 
ce  of  our  northern  climes. 

But  such  weather  as  we  have !  Oh,  that 
it  was  blotted  out  of  the  almanac!  First 
snow,  then  hail,  then  rain,  then  ''splosh,'^ 
keeping  me  in  the  house  all  the  time.   The 
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cold  has,  for  the  last  three  days,  been  ter- 
rible, and  the  saflfering  among  the  poor, 
great.  How  I  dread  the  winter  and  the 
snow;  I  nerer  loTed  it.  It  is  so  cold,  so 
glittering,  so  shroud-like.  I  think  of  the 
etrth  as  one  great  charnel-house,  wherein 
decay  jostles  the  dead  with  rudeness.  I 
feel  the  slow  procession  of  the  hours,  as 
separately  they  pass  along  in  one  vast 
funeral  train,  f  fear  the  snoir^  for  it  turns 
to  a  blank  all  the  beautiful  book  that  the 
south  wind  and  the  west  wind,  and  the 
warm  rain  opens  for  us  to  read.  It  fngbt- 
ens  all  my  little  lovers,  the  ground-sparrow 
and  the  tree-sparrow,  and  the  katy-did,  and 
the  bee,  and  it  hides  all  the  summer-brooks 
m>  deftly  tbat  none  can  find  them,  save 
sweet  spring,  and  she  sleeps.  Why  should 
I  love  the  snow  ?  I  am  faint  and  shiyering 
when  it  falls  upon  me,  and  I  loathe  the 
beayy  garments  I  must  don.  When  I  fold 
away  the  pretty  adomings  tbat  are  fitted 
to  the  season  of  the  morning-glory  and  the 
swcct-pea,  when  I  consign  to  the  dark 
wardrobe,  the  transparent  scarf  and  the 
pearl-white  dress,  I  wrap  up  in  their  fold- 
ings many  a  tear  that  will  fall,  despite  my 
wonutnly  courage.  May  it  please  God,  1 
die  not  in  the  days  of  the  hoar-frost  and 
the  black-frost,  of  sleet  and  white  driving 
snow!  I  fhould  leave  the  world  gladly, 
forgetting  to  thank  heaven  for  its  beauty 
and  exceeding  loveliness.  I  should  stretch 
oat  my  hands  towards  the  bannered  golden 
city,buildedof  emerald,  and  amethyst,  and 
sapphire,  forgetting  that  even  with  such 
had  my  pathway  here  been  paved.  I  should 
lie  impatiently  on  my  sick  couch,  "  biding 
my  time."  I  would  listen  for  the  melody 
of  the  rapt  seraphs  near  the  tlirone,  not 
remembering  that  the  Lord  had  prepared 


richest  music  for  my  ear  many  thousand 
times,  when  I  had  not  even  prayed  for  it. 
I  should  say,  "Thank  God,  I  die!''  rather 
than,  *«  Bless  God  that  I  have  lived." 

(Incapacity,)  like  murder,  "will  out." 
Some  say  the  defect  is  in  my  head — 
i  think  it  is  in  my  heel,  where  there  is 
such  a  shocking  chilblain.  I  think  Thetis 
must  h&ve  plunged  me  in  the  Styx,  as  she 
did  Achilles,  all  but  my  heel  by  which  she 
held  me,  and  that  this  spot  is  the  only  one 
vulnerable  to  Jack  Frost. 

I  have  had  only  one  sleigh- ride  this  win- 
ter. Judge  whether  it  was  a  joyful  one 
when  it  led  me  to  a  hovel  where  an  insufB- 
ciency  of  lights,"^  fire,  food  and  clothing 
made  winter  dreadful.  You  know  I  hate 
sleighing,  and  snow,  and  ice,  and  all  other 
manifestations  of  cold  weather.  When  I 
am  queen,  in  my  realm  there  shall  be  no 
winter,  but  one  long,  golden,  glowing  sum- 
mer. There  shall  be  a  perpetual  shower  of 
rose  leaves  on  my  grass,  and  the  poplar 
leaves  shall  be  the  only  creatures  to  shiver 
all  the  year  round.  There  shall  be  a  violet- 
colored  twilight  to  last  all  night,  and  sweet 
south  winds  in  the  morning.  I  am  a  sum- 
mer child,  and  true  to  the  season  that  gave 
me  birth.  How  can  you  like  snow?  It  is 
so  unmeaning,  dead,  stifling.  I  would 
rather  see  the  coarsest  brown  furrow  in 
dear  mother  earth's  wrinkled  face,  than  all 
the  brilliancy  of  frost,  and  ice,  and  snow  in 
which  poor  shivering  mortals  rejoice. 


The  Editor's  Table  closes  this  month 
with  cordial  salutations  to  the  readers  of 
the  Horticulturist  ;  A  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year.  Till  we 
meet  again,  Scdvete  et  Valete, 


CO  RRESPONDENOE. 


Ithaca,  N.Y.,  December  6th,  1866. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  great  Agricultural 

College  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  with  its 

magnificent  endowment  of  half  a  million  of 

dollars,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its 


founder,  and  known  as  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, is  fast' developing  into  a  reality.  Arch- 
chitects  and  committees  are  now  consider- 
ing and  preparing  plans  of  the  buildings 
which  are  to  be  erected,  and  the  opening 
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spring  of  1866  will  witncM  tJi6  hum  of 
the  bmy  artisan  and  laborer  laying  the 
foimdations.  The  prcMnt  arrangements 
contemplate  the  erection  of  fire  principal 
college  buildings  in  the  foreground,  upon  an 
elevation  of  about  150  feet  aibove  the  lerel 
of  Cajuga  Lake,  commanding  a  fine  view  in 
a  northerly  direction  for  thirty  miles  oTer 
its  surface,  and  of  the  village  of  Ithaca, 
**its  lo%'ely  valleys,  and  its  hills  of  green," 
in  a  south-easterly  course.  The  situation 
selecte<l  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty. 

On  the  north  and  south,  at  right-angles 
from  the  college  buildings,  forming  two 
sides  of  a  hollow  square,  will  be  erected  the 
dwelling-houses  for  the  professors,  which 
will  ultimately  furnish  accommodations  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  families ;  while  in 
the  rear,  and  upon  higher  ground,  are  the 
ftites  for  the  observatory.  President's  man- 
sion, &c.    The  approach  will  be  by  weH- 
cunstructed  roads,  curving  by  easy  grades, 
so  as  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  plateau  with 
facility  and  comfort.  The  grounds  thus  en- 
closed will  be  ornamented  and  planted  af- 
ter the  plans  of  the  most  skilful  horticul- 
tural and  landscape  engineers.    Upon  the 
college  farm  adjoining  are  already  enough 
farm  buildings  for  immediate  use.    These 
will  be  increased  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments as  they  are  needed.    The  plans  of 
the  horticultui-al  buildings  sre  yet  in  em- 
bryo, but  it  is  understood  that  they  are  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  whole  design,  and 
will  be  of  the  best  character.    The  model 
horticultural  farm  of  Mr.  Cornell  is  situ- 
ated on  Crowbar  Point,  about  seven  miles 
distant  on  the  west  bank  of  the  lake,  con- 
sisting of  nearly  four  hundred  acres,  with  a 
south-easterly  exposure.     This  is  already 
planted  with  the  best  well-known  varieties 
of  fruits  suited  to  the  locality,  and  others 
of  declared  merit  are  on  trial.    These  op* 
chards  and  vineyards  are  under  the  chai^ 
of  a  competent  horticulturist,  and  here  the 
student  can  practically  acquire  knowledge, 
while  comparing  the  teachings  of  Mcintosh, 
Loudon,  and  Van  Mons  with  actual  results 
on  American  soil.    The  water  of  Cayuga 
Lake  is  a  deep  spring,  which  does  not  freeze 
over  in  the  severest  winters ;  and  this  has 


a  nieliomtiiig  inflaence  upon  the  climate— 
Here  the  delicate  peach  ripens  without  M- 
ore,  and  here  we  may  expect  one  day  to 
drink  the  deltcioos  Gonyardo*  win«,n- 
valing  the  ^  delightful  poison  ^  of  Jen- 
aheed. 

Ithaca  will  hereafter  be  known  by  its 
literary  insUtutions  and  itA  literary  sodetj, 
aUractiag  peoi^e  of  refinement  and  tiste, 
nany  of  wh^m  will  seek  a  lesidenos  here 
for  the  enjoyment  of  kindred  leltowilup, 
and  for  the  education  of  their  childrea.— 
And  here  the  deniien  of  the  city  may  re- 
tire from  the  unheaithy  summer  atmoi- 
phere,  or  avoid  the  approach  of  the  cholen, 
locatftkg  himself  on  the  borders  of  aloTdjr 
lake,  among  the  finest  scenery,  with  rocuD- 
tie  walks  and  rambles  among  nuaeroos 
waterfalls,  and  through  ravines  of  the  wild- 
est beauty  $  with  which  this  coustiT 
abomids;  botanixing,  mineralising,  or  en- 
joying the  coimtry  sp<M:ts — driving,  fislusg, 
rowing,  sailing,  &c.;  avoiding  or  inTitio; 
•odety  at  his  own  pleasure. 

W.A.V. 

•  Po«tie  Indian  tor  Orowbar;  probably  liy  tiw  saw 
ttndent  who  eoaaatUd  tlM  •*Oid  Authon'*  toSod lk» 
Indian  sams  «f  Oayaga. 

X  Nearly  one  hundred  of  theae  picinr«9qoe  Tievibin 
been  photographed*  embradng  a>  me  of  Che  flneal  ^ta^ 
OMOpie  Tievt  of  Aaerleaa  aeaBefy. 


RocHisTU,  N.  Y.,  Dec  4, 1865. 
Okntlembn  : — 

In  your  December  number,  a  eurresposd- 
ent  '*€,"  writing  from  Pittsbaig,  enquira 
about  Bea's  Seedling  Quince,  and  says  he 
had  written  to  us  for  it,  but  we  ksev 
nothing  about  it.  This  is  a  mistake.  We 
have  grown  Rea^  seedling  quince  extea- 
sively  for  more  than  10  years,  and  sold  botb 
at  wholesale  and  retail  during  all  thtt 


We  have  some  20  large  bearing  trees  of 
it  in  our  specimen  grounds.  We  consider 
it  the  best  of  the  quinces.  The  Chinese 
quince  your  correspondent  refers  to,  is  not 
grown  in  this  country  for  its  fruit,  but  kf 
ornament,  and  rarely  produces  fhrit. 
Yours, 
.    Ellwanoeb  &  BimiT. 
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Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  9, 1865. 
Messrs.  Woodward: 

Gentlemen,— The  NoYember  namber  of 
the  Horticulturist  was  not  handed  to 
me  until  that  for  December  came.  In  an- 
swer to  6.  S's  enquiry,  I  will  say  that  wo 
always  planted  the  bulblets  of  gladioli  in 
the  spring  ensning  their  gathering,  at  the 
same  time  as  planting  the  large  balbs. — 
Thej  generally  come  up,  but  I  havo  no 
doubt  that  they  can  be  kept  for  eighteen 
months,  and  possibly  longer,  as  these  bulb- 
lets,  physiologically  speaking,  are  nothing 
but  seeds.  It  is  also  possible,  that  by  being 
kept  over,  their  germinating  qualities  are 
perfected. 

We  hare  seeds  that  generally  fail  to 
i;row  the  first  year  after  gathering,  as  we 
hare  plants,  the  qualities  of  the  blooming 
of  which  are  increased  by  keeping  as  long 
as  possible. 

I  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  de- 
signs for  the  premiums. 

£.  Ferrand. 


Resolutions  of  thb  Ohio  State  Pomo- 
LOGicAL  Society  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. — The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Ohio 
Pumological  Society,  which  has  Just  closed 
its  session  in  this  city: 

Resolved^  That  we  feel  deeply  interested 
in  the  great  Depai*tment  of  Agriculture 
connected  with  our  Federal  Government; 
that  we  desire  its  entire  success,  and  be- 
lieve it  destined  to  contribute  immensely 
to  the  advancement  of  Agriculture  in  the 
country;  that  we  earnestly  entreat  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint 
a  competent  man  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  the  incom- 
petency of  the  present  incumbent  being 
a  source  of  general  remark  and  complaint 
from  the  intelligent  agriculturists  of  all 
parts  of  our  extended  country.  It  is 
therefore 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
vention, a  change  in  the  head  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  is  imperatively  needed 


for  the  best  interests  of  the  producing 
classes  of  the  country,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  most  respect Ailly 
petitioned  to  listen  to  the  complaints  em* 
bodied  in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 
(Signed,)    John  A.  Warder, 

PreMmt. 
M.  B.  Bateham,  Secretary, 


Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Milford 
and  Orange  Agricultural  Society,  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting,  held  Nov.  7, 1865. 
officers  : 

David  Miles,  President, 

Elber  J.  Treat,         v 

Caleb  T.  Merwin,      I  Vice  Presidents. 

Elisha  £.  Benhan,    ) 

Wm.  H.  Pond,  Secretary, 

Charles  F.  Smith,  Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS : 


hilford. 
Wm.  S.  Pond, 
Isaac  C.  Smith, 
Chas.  S.  Baird. 
Geo.  Cornwall,  2d., 
Miles  B.  Merwin, 
David  B.  Piatt, 
Wm.  M.  Merwin, 
Elijah  B.  Tibballs, 
Joiah  P.  Isbell, 


ORANGE. 

Enoch  Clark, 
Isaac  A.  Smith, 
Dennis  Andrew, 
Merwin  Andrew, 
Albert  F.  Miles, 
Nelson  Tyler, 
Geo.  S.  Kelsey, 
Leveret  B.  Treat. 
Jay  L.  Northrop. 


BOOKS,  Ac,  RECEIVED. 

Companion  Poets  for  the  people  in 
illustrated  volumes.  This  series  contains 
popular  selections  from  the  best  American 
and  English  poets;  each  volume  of  about 
100  pages  and  12  to  20  illustrations  by  the 
best  artists.  The  volumes  are  handsomely 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  bound  in  neat 
pamphlet  form, — ^price  50  cts.  each.  Thus 
far  have  been  issued : 

Household  PoemSy  by  Longfellow. 

Songs  for  all  Seasons,  by  Tennyson.     . 

National  Lyrics,  by  John  G.  Whittier. 

Lyrics  of  Life,  by  Robert  Browning. 
Humorous PoemSfhy  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Other  popular  poets  will  be  added  to  the 
series. — Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  publish- 
ers, Boston. 
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Ohio  FAEMca Cleveland,  Ohio,  week- 
ly, 92  50  per  annum.  The  Agricultural 
Department  of  this  paper  is  presided  over 
by  Col.  S.  D.  Harris,  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  popular  writers  on  agricul- 
tural subjects.  He  keeps  himself  thoroughly 
informed,  by  travel  and  otherwise,  of  all 
that  is  new  and  interesting.  We  commend 
the  Ohio  Farmer  as  a  paper  that  can  be 
read  with  profit  by  the  farming  community 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


The  Prairie  Farmer. — Weekly;  Em- 
ery ft  Co.,  Chicago;  two  dollars  per  an- 
num. This  is  a  wide-awake  journal,  repre- 
senting the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Great  West,  now  entering  on  its  twenty- 
sixth  year.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  en- 
terprising publishers  to  come  out  in  a  new 
dress.  We  notice  they  have  secured  some 
of  the  leading  writers  on  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  and  mean  to  maintain  a  high 
standard.  They  also  propose  to  publish 
monthly  a  German  edition  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer^  the  first  number  of  which  is  now 
ready ;  two  dollars  per  annum.  See  their 
advertisement. 


Atlantic  Monthly. — To  those  of  our 
readers  who  take  this  valuable  periodical  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  anything. 
Few  who  know  its  value  are  willing  to  live 
on  without  it.  Those  who  can  be  induced 
to  take  it  may  place  implicit  confidence  in 
our  recommendation.  We  lead  no  one 
astray  by  calling  their  attention  to  this 
very  valuable  publication,  price  four  dollars 
per  annum,  and  well  worth  the  money. 
Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston. 


We  notice,  also,  that  Messrs.  Ticknor 
and  Fields  announce  a  new  literary  weekly, 
to  he  called  Eoery  Saturday,  Well,  they 
understand  precisely  the  art  of  making 
money  in  periodical  literature.  It  is  sim- 
ple enough  ;  this  is  all  of  it :  publish  a  first 
class  paper,  employ  the  best  talent  in  the 
country  to  write  for  it,  and  let  the  world 
know  it,  that  is,  advertise. 


Oca  YounG  FoLXs. — ^The  New  Year  be- 
gins the  second  volume  of  this  oompletdr 
successful  magazine.  The  first  aix  months 
of  its  publication  it  obtained  a  drcnlatiQa 
of  upwards  of  50,000,  proof  enough  of  its 
popularity.  It  is  deddedly  the  best  of  all 
the  magazines  for  the  young,  and  one  that 
deserves  a  universal  circulation  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Two 
dollars  per  annum ;  with  the  AtkuUic^  fire 
dollars  per  annum.  Ticknor  k  fields, 
Boston. 


Hours  at  Home. — A  popular  mcmthlVf 
devoted  to  religious  and  useful  literature, 
edited  by  J.  M.  Sherwood,  published  bv 
Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.,  No.  124  Grand  St, 
New  York.  Three  Dollars  per  annum, 
with  the  usual  discount  to  Clnba. 

This  magazine,  now  in  its  second  Tolmne, 
bids  foir  to  become  a  popular  standard  and 
welcome  addition  to  the  maganne  literatore 
of  the  country.  It  is  ably  edited,  articles, 
well  arranged  and  varied,  and  the  publiaii- 
ers  rank  among  the  solid  men  of  this  dty. 


Habbis*  Rubal  Abbual,  now  owned  ttd 
published  by  Orange,  Judd  &Co.,  will  he  sect 
immediately  after  publication  to  UMwe  who 
have  ordered  them. 


Department  of  Aoricultubk  Beport 
for  1864.— We  are  indebted  to  James  S. 
Grennell,  Esq.,  late  chief  clerk  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  for  an  advance  copy  of 
th  s  report.  The  great  valae  of  these  re- 
ports of  late  years,  is  attributable  mainly  to 
the  talent  and  industry  of  Mr.  Grsonell, 
a  gentleman  of  rare  ability  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  agriculture,  and  whooi  wc 
hope  to  see  placed  in  the  positiaii  he  is 
better  qualified  to  fill  than  any  other  naa 
in  this  countiy, — that  of  Commlssioiier  of 
Agriculture.  So  important  are  our  agiL 
cultural  interests,  and  so  vast  is  tbe  infie- 
ence  of  the  agricultural  bureau  for  good  or 
evil,  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  QrauMsll  fit>iB 
the  position  he  so  ably  filled^  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  serious  loss  to  the  ooontry. 


BEST  FARMING  LANDS  in  the  WORLD 

FOR.   S-AJ^E    BY   TIIE 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO., 

Xn  Tracts  to  suit  Forchasers,  AT  ZiOW  FSZCX28. 

THF.   nXTNOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD   COMPANY  HAVE  FOR   SALE. 

900,000  ACBES  of  the  best  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

'■ — ■  *  ■ 

Thf  road  fxlonds  from  T>uulciUi,  in  ihe  north- western  part  of  the  State,  toCairo,  in  the  extreme  soullieru 
ran,  Willi  a  branch  from  Centraha,  one  hundred  and  Ihirt  en  miles  north  of  Cairo,  to  Chiciigo,  on  the  shore  of 
lakr  Michigan — altogether  a  length  of  704  miles — and  the  lau.l  which  is  offoreU  for  Hale  is  situated  upon  either 
«!<!eof  the   track,  in  do  instance  at  a  greater  dintance  than  (Ift'.'en  miles. 

State  of  Illinois. 

The  rapid  a«^  velopmenl  of  IJIIuojs,  ita  steady  Increase  in  population  and  wealth,  and  its  CAiiai^ity  to  priMluce 
.|..»p  food,  are  matU'rB  for  wonder  and  admiration.  The  United  StaUs  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  estimates 
(h.  axnouuti*  of  the  prmcipaJ  crops  of  1804,  for  the  whole  country,  as  follows:  Indian  corn,  530,581 ,403  bushels; 
wheat,  16U,('>95,823  bushels;  oats,  176,690,064  busheU;  of  which  the  farms  of  Illinois  yielded  138.356,135  bushebi 
..f  Indian  corn ;  3.1,:57 1 ,1 73  bushels  of  wheat;  and  i:4/:73,751  bushels  of  oats~in  reality  more  than  ont  fourth  of 
ilir-  corn,  ntort*  Ibuii  oue-flftb  of  the  wheat,  and  almost  one-seventh  of  the  oats  proilucod  iu  all  the  ITuited  states. 

Grain    Stock  Raising. 

Pro-<»mtuentl3r  ibe  first  iu  the  list  of  graia-exporinig  States,  Illinois  is  also  the  great  cattle  State  of  the 
I  toou.  Ittf  fcrtik)  prairies  are  well  adapted  hy  naiiire  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  shiH>p,  horses  and  mules;  and  in 
iL"  unporUual  Interest  of  pork  packing,  it  is  far  in  advance  of  every  other  State.  Tlio  seeding  of  these  prairie  { 
lauds  to  tame  graases  lor  pasturage  or  hay,  oilers  to  farmers  with  capital  the  most  profitable  results.  The 
bay  crop  of  IIliDOla  In  1864  is  estimated  at  2,166,7'2o  tons,  which  ia  more  than  half  a  million  tons  larger  than  the 
.  rJp  of  any  oibor  State,  excepting  only  New  Yprk. 

Inducements  to  Settlers. 

The  attention  of  persons,  whose  limited  means  forbid  the  purchase  of  a  homestead  in  the  older  States,  Is 
(tarttt'ularly  Invited  to  these  lands.  Within  ten  years  the  Illinois  Central  Ilailroad  C<»m|>auy  has  sold  1,400,000 
acrei»,  to  more  tliun  20,000  actual  settlers:  and  during  the  last  year  264.422  acres — a  larg<T  aggregate  of  sales 
Llian  in  any  one  year  since  the  opening  of  tho  road.  The  farms  are  sold  in  tracts  of  forty  or  eighty  acres, 
-mted  to  the  ncftler  with  limited  capitil,  or  iu  larger  tracts,  as  may  be  required  by  the  capitalist  and  slock 
ra;<*;r.  Tbtf  soil  is  of  unsurpassed  fertdity  ;  the  climate  is  healthy  ;  tixes  arc  low  ;  churches  and  schools 
».rc  iM^omlOf:  abundant  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  ;  and  comraunicutiou  with  all  the  great 
uuirkrtB   to  nuule  easy  through  railroads,  canals  and  rivers. 

FBICE8   AND   TERMS   OF  PAYMENT. 
Ttk9  price  of  lands  varies  from  $9  to  $15  and  upwards  i»er  acre,  and  they  are  sold  on  short  cre<lit,  or  for 
caah.     A  deduction  of  <en  per  cent,  from  the  short  credit  pric«j  is  matie  to  those  M'ho  buy  for  uish. 

K  X  A  IVr  I»  L.  E  : 
'    Forty  acres  at  $10  per  acre,  on  credit;  the  principal  ouc<quarter  co^h  down — balance  one.  two  and  three 
\*^tH^  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  m  advance,  each  year. 

UrmaasT.  PainciPAi..  Iivrxaierr.         PaiixriPAL. 

tiSOO  $10000        I        PajmeDl  Id  two  yean. $C  eo  I  o  oo 

^«M-. 1100  10000         I  -  tbr««je»n 100  00 

•X^ii^   filaaie   tjMnd   aitty   be    Porchaaed   for   6»3GO   Cu-  Ci. 

VmU  infomiAtkm  on  all  points,  together  witli  maps,  showing  the  exact  hxaition  of  1  .;:i«.s.  will  bo  furnished 
appbcaUOD,  ID  person  or  by  letter,  iO 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


•  ««h  rmjmmot. 


The  New  Bedding  Plants  of  1866, 

Rew^Hmrdjr  WkHe  MontMy  PI11IL9  75  cts.  each,  $7  50  per  doz.    See  d^s<:nption  in  Caul-.' 

-•for  18G6. 
Lyclmli  SenoOi  81  each,  |9  per  doz.     See  description  in  Catalogue  for  1666. 
ABtlrrhlBtUB*  *'  Silver  Belt,"  75c.  each,  $7  AO  per  doji.    See  description  in  Catalogue  for  iv* 
Colcm  narai»rata,  $1  each.  ${*  per  doz.     See  description  in  Catalogue  for  1S6G. 
Irlieoc  HcrMli    91  each,    $0  per  doz.      See  de»criplion  in  Catalogue  for  1866. 
Sedum  Stoboldlii  Tarief  ataiB«  $\  each.  $M  per  do7..    See  deHcription  in  Caulo^ue  for  h' 
White  ferbent,  "  Boule  de  Nie^e."   2r>c,  each,  $2  per  do/...  $12  per  10().     See  deKcripti.i 

#^talogiie  for  IBtiO. 
IH  few  Show  k  Fancy  Dahlias,  $1  each,  $15  per  sei.     See  description  in  CaUlogae  for  i^  • 
12  few  Boquet  Dallli«i«  81  each.  610  50  per  set.         See  description  in  Catalo^e  for  h 
30  few  Verbroas*  40c.  each,  84  per  doz.,  8»>  per  set.     See  description  in  Catalogue  for  h  • 
40  Best  Varieties!  flOBthljr  Carnations.  40c.  each,   $4  50  per  doz.,  $10  50  per  i^et    N" 

scription  in  Catalogue  for  1806. 
SO  Best  Yarletles  Zonale  Geranlnns,  40c.  each,  $4  50  per  do/...  810  50  per  set.  See  lU^-  • 

tion  in  Cfttah)jjue  for  1806. 
12  Hew  Hybrid  Perpetnal  Creranlnms,  75c.  each,  $6  per  doz.     See  description  in  C«tAl  j 

for  180r,, 
IS  few  FnfhslaSf  double  and  single   60c.  each,  87  50  per  set.     See  description  in  CatA!". 

for  1S6M. 
fl  few  Petunias*  double  and  single,  50c.  each,  810  50  per  set.     See  description  in  Cata'-. 

for  1H66. 
12  few  Phloxes,  75c.  each.  $(\  per  doz.     See  description  in  Catalogue  for  1866. 
f  few  Fancy  Antlrrhlnnn^,  -M)^.  each,  $3  per  doz.     See  description  In  Catalogue  for  1^ 

100  Varieties  Roses,  (in  pots,}  frcmi  86  to  89  per  doz..  850  per  1(K).     See  description  tn  '' 
alogue  for  1H(>0. 
All  of  the  above,  in  well  rooted,  healthy  plnnts,  will  be  sent  out  in  strict  rotation  to  t  • 
whi<h  will  he  from  1st  of  February,  in  the  hardv  varieties,  to  15th  of  May,  for  Dthlr^-  i 
other  tender  plants.     No  charge  is  noade  either  for  boxes,  packing  or  shipping;  and  mir   - 
system  of  wrapping   each  plant    sepaiately  in  paper   and  moss,  ensures  a  great  «Kln<"" 
expressage.  hesides    the  unvarying  satisfaction   to  the  purchaser   in  ret^eiving   hi«  plar.' 
perfect  order. 

PETER  HENDERSON,  South  Bergen,  N.J 
Office  in  Hew  York,  67  Hassan  Street.  •^'"'-  '•'>■ 

WILLiAM    PERRY  8^  SON, 

BRIDGEPORT,    CONNECTICIT, 

OFFER  A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

sijpp:rior  vines  at  low  rates. 

C0MPRISI50    TUB    KOLLOWISO    VARIKTIK8: 

Concord,  Onlaware,  lonii,  Israella^  Adirondac,  Bofi:ei*fi^  Hybrids  Atlrn  - 
Hybrid,  Oiana,  Hartford   Prolific,  Reb<H*cti,  €rcveilns« 
]!Ia!catawiicy,  I^ydia*  Iven^  ^oedlini^,  Ac. 

Our  vines  are  grown  in  b')rders,  with  PLENTY  OF  ROOM    FOR  FULL  DEVELl>rMI 
of  root  and  cane.     Vines  grown  by  our  method  are  much  superior  t^  pot  plants. 

Noti<:e  a  few  of  the  many  letter.^  we  receive,  speaking  in  the  highest  icrmfi  of  our  viii*'' 
GALKPBURa,  Knox  Co.,  111.,  April  17, 1865.     <  Tkrrb  Haute,  Ind,,  April  ^  In 

Messrs.  Wm.  Perry  &  Son,  Gentlemen — The  ;       Messrs.  Perry  6c  Son,  Dear  Sim — Ei") 
box  of  Vines  YOU  sent  me.  came  to  hand  on  the      please  find  draft  on  Now  York  for  |l3t>.  f- 
l.'Uh  iiist.  On  nj»enin2  it,  1  found  the  contents  |   amount  of  your  bill.     TIk»  Grape  Vines  .  • 
in  fine  order.     Damp  and  moist,  the  Concord  '   to  hand  in  due  time.  The  vines  are  finr^p' " 
exceetlcd  my  most   sanguine  expectations,     1      and  I  am  well  pleased  with  them.    Jfoii- 
never  saw  so  many  and   such    long  root^s  of  ;  must  be  fine  for  the  ^rape.   I  thunarht  I 
yearling  vines   h^MoVf*.     The   members  of  the      raise  the  best  plants  in  my  soil  of  alDi<*r<' 
Club  appeart'd  to  \  o  ploas«»<l  with  their  vines,      other  place;  ami  yourg  i»  the  first  that  I 
Vours  truly,  ever  seen  that  would  compare  fav«raMv  ** 

S.  S.  WHITE.       I  them.     Your  vines  are  good  enough  f'^'   - 


purpose.        Yours  respectfully, 


SniRLF.YsnuRo.  Pa.,  March  31,  1865.       '  WM.  PATBI'l. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Perry  &  Son,  Gentlemen — The  I 


Vines  came  to  hand  all  safe,  and,  without  a 
doubt,  they  are  the  stron2<*st  and  healthiest 
vines  I  ever  purchased,  and  I  have  bouorht  of 
qnite  a  number  of  nurseries,  but  none  have 
compared  with  your  vines.  I  am  very  sorry 
I  did  not  purchase  of  you  two  years  ago  this 
spring.  Yours,  truly. 


Iowa  City,  Iowa,  July  30.  1^  > 
Messrs.  Wm.  Perry  &  Son,  OetitA.— T 
Price-List  for  fall  of  1865  J«  it  band.  T  • 
vines  you  sent  me  last  spring  were  very  . 
Some  are  bearing  this  summer.  I  want 
fall,  50  lona,  26  Israella,  25  Adlrtmdar  v, 
vines.  Yours,  truly, 
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GEO.  L  &  r.  W.  WOODWARD.  JTuldtehers,  37  Park  Row.  New  York. 

viTr.  21— No.  2.  — WiioLE~Nor236       ~ 

PR1«  "E— 35    Oentf*    i^p*v    ^'opy,  or  82.50  par  Anmxm. 
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THE  FIRE  ON  THE  HEARTH. 


At  this  present  seuon  of  the  year,  we 
may  well  tarn  our  attention  from  without 
to  within  doors,  ftnd  Bee  by  what  means  we 
may  oontriTe  to  make  tbe  country  home 
more  attractiye  not  only  to  its  inmates,  but 
to  the  stranger  within  its  walls.  And 
here  at  the  outset,  let  it  be  well  understood 
that  our  suggestions  are  intended  for  those 
who  not  only  live  in  the  country,  but 
whose  tastes  and  predilections  are  decided- 
ly for  rural  life.  We  are  writing  not  only  for 
tiiose  who  are  obliged  from  circumstances 
to  live  in  an  humble  nianner,  but  for  those 
who,  with  ample  means,  prefer  real  solid 
home  oomlbrt  to  pretence  and  empty  show. 

As  we  can  often  form  an  opinion  of  the 
character  of  a  man,  from  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  so,  not  unfrequently,*we 
ire  able  to  judge,  from  the  exterior  of  a 
country  dwelling,  what  may  be  the  charac- 
ter of  its  internal  arrangement,  and  what 
may  be  the  peculiar  tastes  of  its  occupants. 


Some  homes  are  so  cold  and  forbidding 
in  their  external  aspect,  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  no  amount  of  cheerfulness  could  erer 
light  up  their  hearth- stones ;  while  others 
habitually  wear  such  a  smiling  and  benig- 
nant expression,  that  we  long  to  cross  their 
thresholds  and  make  ourselves  fsmiliar 
with  every  nook  and  comer  they  contain  ; 
and  is  not  this  the  esse  with  old  country 
houses  ?  Is  not  this  their  peculiar  charac^ 
teristic  ?  We  rarely  see  one  that  it  does 
not  awaken  ideas  of  true  home  comfort, 
which  a  more  modem  stracture  fails  to  im- 
part ;  and  we  think  this  feeling  is  common 
to  all  persons  of  cultivation,  more  especial- 
ly if  they  possess  strong  raral  tastes.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  peculiar  architec- 
tural arrangement  of  the  house,  if  time  has 
mellowed  it,  this  home  feeling  is  almost 
sure  to  spring  up  at  first  sight.  It  may  be 
the  Qambrel  rool^  with  or  without  its 
quaint  balustrade ;  it  may  be  the  old  New 


^^DlslrlatOoiut^ the T7idted0tetM, fort'    "     ■       .-     -   . 
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England  mansion,  with  its  two  stories  in 
front,  and  its  roof  sloping  almost  to  the 
ground  behind  and  orershadowed  by  some 
Tenerable  elm ;  or  it  nuty  be  the  humble 
red  fkrm-house,  with  its  moss-oorered  roof. 
If  these  old  dwellings  possess  so  winning 
an  exterior,  in  most  cases  we  are  not  disap- 
pointed on  entering  them.  We  shall  find 
that  eyerything  within  comports  with  that 
air  of  quiet  ease  and  comfort  whioh  is  inher- 
ent, and  to  which  no  one  thing  contributes 
more  than  the  open  chimney  place  with  its 
blazing  wood-fire.  The  sight  of  this  makes 
us  perfectly  at  our  case — we  want  no  more 
cordial  welcome ;  and  herein  lies  the  essence 
of  our  present  paper — the  importance  of 
the  fire  on  the  hearth,  as  a  means  of  im- 
parting health,  cheerfulness  and  sociability 
to  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling. 

Let  there  be  one  room  at  least  in  erery 
home,  when  the  &mily,  particularly  if  thera 
be  children,  can  gather  around  the  chimney 
place,  and  watch,  as  they  sit  musing  or 
talking,  the  flitting  flame  of  either  the 
hickory  log,  or,  for  lack  of  that,  the  bitu- 
minous coal;  and  by  all  means,  let  that  fire- 
I^aoe  be  generous  in  its  site — not,  perhaps, 
so  capadous  as  to  allow  all  to  sit  within  its 
Tery  jaws,  and  to  look  up  at  the  bright  stars 
of  he«ren  shining  down  from  above— such 
a  one  we  remember,  yean  ago,  in  a  rude 
cottage  in  the  wilds  of  Maine,  where  w« 
passed  a  night — ^but  still  ample  enough  for 
a  good-sised  log  to  be  rolled  behind  and 
committed  to  its  bed  of  ashes. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  now  see  those 
rousing  wood-fires  of  a  former  generation. 
They  are  no  longer  an  actual  necessity. 
Modem  science  has  introduced  many  other 
methods  for  warding  ofl"  the  searching 
blasts  of  winter.  The  screens  that  were 
set  up  at  our  backs,  as  an  additional  means 
of  attaining  warmth  and  comfort,  hare  now 
been  folded  up  and  laid  aside.  The  innumer- 
able logs  of  wood,  usually  sawed  in  the 
hottest  days  of  July,  by  men  who  wen 
part  and  parcel  of  the  saw,  and  who  never 
tired,  however  long  and  hot  might  be  the 
day,  are  varely  wanted  now.    The  large 


stout  leathern  apron,  with  its  oonvement 
handles,  by  which  the  wood  was  carried 
to  the  fire-place,  is  no  longer  called  for. 

Our  thoughts  wander  back  to  youthful 
days,  and  we  call  to  mind  a  bar-room  wood 
fire  of  a  country  inn  in  New  Hampshire— 
a  fire  which  never  slumbered  night  ordtj 
through  the  cold  season,  and  which  was  al- 
ways ready,  with  its  more  than  genial 
warmth,  to  welcome  the  shivering  stage- 
passenger. 

No  one  of  the  rising  generation,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  ever  saw  such  a  fire  upon  the 
hearth — ^its  huge  logs  piled  one  above  the 
other,  and  sending  up  such  volumes  of  fiame 
that  no  near  approach  was  possible.  That 
fire  has  gone  out  now,  and  a  cold,  black  fu- 
nereal stove  has  usurped  its  place.  So,  too, 
have  gone  out  the  liberal  wood  fires  of  oor 
fathers'  kitchens,  before  which  were  roasts 
ed  such  ample  sirloins,  and  over  whose  liv- 
ing coals  such  savory  steaks  were  pre- 
pared. 

But  if  these  open  fires  are  no  longer  a 
necessity  as  a  means  of  affording  warmth, 
are  they  not  necessary  as  promoters  of  veo- 
tilation,  cheerfulness  and  gladness  in  the 
household  ?  We  may  easily  decide  this  br 
comparing  the  atmosphere  and  cheerfulness 
of  a  room  lighted  up  by  a  bright  biasing 
fire,  and  one  heated  only  by  a  furnace  or  hy 
a  closed  stove,  with  eveiy  means  of  obtain- 
ing f^h  air  carefully  cut  off.  No  matter 
how  high  may  be  the  temperature  of  such 
a  room,  if  we  enter  it  upon  a  cold  day,  tod 
see  no  open  fire,  an  involuntary  shudder 
comes  over  us — ^more  especially  if  no  rajs 
of  sun-light  enter  to  dispel  the  gloom. 

How  pleasant  to  those  who  dwell  in 
cities,  and  who  never  know  the  brightness  of 
a  fire  on  their  own  hearths,  is  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  cosy  wood-fire  over  which  they 
sat  in  those  frosty  evenings  of  early  au- 
tumn, following  the  bright,  clear  sunnr 
days,  in  the  distant  fiirm-house  among  the 
mountains  or  by  the  sea-shore!  The  thought 
and  aspirations  of  those  happy  hours  will 
be  far  more  lasting  than  the  embers  by  the 
light  of  which  they  were  kindled. 


Fire  on  the  ffear^. 
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Let  ereiy  man,  then,  who  builds  or  oc- 
copies  a  house,  particniarlj  If  it  be  in  the 
coontiy,  see  that  he  has  at  least  one  open 
chimnej  place  or  grate  for  either  wood  or 
ooal.  If  he  has  any  desire  that  his  children 
should  eyer  haye  happj  associations  with 
home,  and  that  in  after  years  their  thoughts 
shonld  reyert  with  pleasure  to  tho  scenes 
of  their  jonth,  let  the  family  fireside  be 
something  more  than  a  name*  If  it  be  in 
anj  way  practicable,  let  there  be  an  open 
fire-place  in  eyery  room  in  the  house  as  a 
means  of  yentilation,  especially  in  case  of 
sickness ;  and  in  the  chamber,  what  can  be 
more  genial  or  more  oonduciye  to  that  quiet 
repose  which  we  seek,  than  watching  the 
fire-light  flashing  upon  the  ceiling  ;  and  in 
the  tecUons  hours  of  illness,  what  a  friend 
tnd  companion  is  this  same  fire-light. 

Does  not  delightful  Irying  tell  us  that  it 
was  by  the  light  of  the  open  fire  that  the 
bold  dragoon  saw,  as  he  lay  snug  in  bed, 
the  moyements  of  the  portrait,  and  al- 
though we  may  not  desire  to  see  anything 
80  terrifying,  it  is  at  such  times  that  por- 
tnkit  and  picture  exert  a  new  influence 
upon  our  imagination,  howeyer  fiimiliar 
they  may  be  to  us.  Yes,  we  should  wil- 
lingly part  with  many  a  Inznry  before  we 
relinquish  whAt  we  consider  a  necessity  as 
well  as  perhaps  a  luxury. 

In  the  construction  of  the  fire  place  in 
the  country  house,  good,  eyen,  well-burnt 
bricks  answer  eyery  purpose,  not  only  for 
the  back  and  jambs,  but  also  for  the  hearth. 
Soap-stone  as  well  as  freestone  are  now, 
howeyer,  widely  used,  and  in  point  of  ele- 
gance are,  perhaps,  to  be  preferred.  Tiles 
of  yarious  patterns  and  colors  make  yery 
pleasing  hearths,  which  we  in  every  way 
prefer  to  marble.  If  the  old  Dutch  tiles 
can  be  procured,  let  them  by  all  means 
adorn  the  fire-place.  Your  children  will 
fonn  strong  associations  with  their  quaint 
illostrations  of  Scripture.    If  they  already 


exist  in  the  old  house  whidi  you  haye  pur- 
chased, consider  them  as  sacred. 

In  the  majority  of  country  dwellings, 
particularly  if  they  haye  any  clums  to  an- 
tiquity, we  should  adyise  the  use  of  wood 
in  the  construction  of  the  mantle-piece.  It 
seems  far  the  most  appropriate  article  for 
the  purpose— certainly,  much  more  so  than 
marble.  The  wood  m^iy  be  chestnut,  oak, 
walnut,  butternut,  or  even  pine,  and  it 
should  be  simply  rubbed  down  and  polished, 
but  neyer  yamished.  The  mantel-shelf 
should  bo  deep  and  capacious,  so  that  the 
articles  placed  upon  it  may  not  easily  be 
thrown  ofil  It  is  often,  as  we  well  know, 
a  temporary  resting  place  for  almost  eyery 
thing  which  goes  astray;  we  should  not 
forget  to  mention  those  necessary  accom- 
paniments to  the  open  fire-place,  and  which 
are  so  intimately  associated  with  it,  the 
andirons,  formerly  iron,  or  of  highly  polish- 
ed brass  or  steel,  the  more  or  less  elaborate- 
ly constructed  fender,  and  the  eyer  useful 
bellows. 

Where,  from  any  cause,  an  open  fire- 
place in  the  chimney  is  not  practicable,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  the  open  grate 
set  out  into  the  room,  constructed  either  of 
soap-stone  or  of  iron.  Those  known  as  the 
Franklin  Grate  answer  an  admirable  pur- 
pose, or,  perhaps,  still  better,  those  manu- 
ftctured  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  Edi- 
tors of  the  Horticulturist  speak  in  their 
columns. 

The  closed  stoye  and  the  fiimace  are  well 
in  their  places.  As  Americans,  we  must 
haye  them,  and  we  confess  that  they  are 
often  extremely  convenient  and  useful,  but 
they  should  not  monopolize  every  room.  If 
we  value  the  health  which  good  air,  cheer- 
fulness, and  abundant  yentilation  are  sure 
to  give  us  and  our  children,  in  one  apart- 
ment at  least  let  us  keep  up  a  bright  fire 
on  the  hearth. 

Chetinut  mU^  Dec.,  1865. 
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REMODSLINQ   OLD   BUILDINQS  AND  GROUNDS. 

BT  GEO.  X.  WOODWAES^  AUTHOB  OF  ^  WOODWABD^S  COUNTRY  HOMES.^' 


The  fium  we  own  and  occupy  oonsists  of 
twenty-four  acres  of  handsome  upland,  ly- 
ing upon  the  great  broad  guage  Erie  Rail- 
way, ten  miles  fhim  the  business  centre  of 
the  commercial  Metropolis.  Twenty-two 
acres  are  in  grass  for  pasturage  and  hay, 


and  the  balance  is  dcToted  to  ornamental 
grounds  and  garden.  We  show,  in  Fig.  6,  the 
plan  of  two  acres  about  the  house  at  time 
of  purchase,  which  by  a  former  owner  had 
been  fenced  into  seren  different  endosures, 
in  accordance  with  the  prervling   taste. 


1  r 


rio.  t.—OrliimalJ1tmqf  TmAmt. 

The  house  is  quite  close  to  the  road,  whidi  a  my  hy  plantii^  m  to  make  the  esisteaoe 
is  some  six  or  eight  feet  lower  tlum  the  of  the  road  unnoticeable  to  one  sitting  od 
grounds.    This  we  propose  to  treat  in  such    the  rerudah,  except,  perhaps,  hj  the  rattle 
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FifO.  7.— PIdM  itfTwoAeru  <iiyr>itif. 
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of  a  paving  vehicle.  The  house  faces  the 
south-east,  and  the  slope  is  gradual  to  the 
cross-road  in  front  of  the  house.  The  gar* 
den  spot,  in  location,  protection,  and  ezpo^ 
sore,  is  perfect,  and  its  products,  in  quan-. 
titj,  quality  and  appearance,  not  to  be  ex- 
ceUed. 
In  Fig.  7  is  shown  the  plan  of  the  grounds 

? K 


as  Altered ;  with  all  fences  removed.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  increase  the  apparent 
size  and  extent  of  the  grounds.  The  darker 
shade  on  plan  represents  the  part  devoted 
to  lawn  and  ornamental  planting,  and  the 
lighter  shade  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
den.  The  fruit  garden  lying  next  the 
lawn. 


C 


Fla.  8,— OU  FUn  of  Bam, 

The  old  bam,  36  feet  square,  built  in 
1806,  agun  covered  forty  years  later,  is 
still  a  thoroughly  substantial  affair.  The 
old  mode  of  getting  to  it  from  the  road 
was  to  drive  around  three  sides  of  it.  We 
changed  the  plan  of  it  so  as  to  go  direct. 
See  Fig.  8  and  9. 

The  removal  of  the  barn-yard,  poul- 
try house,  etc.,  from  the  front  of  the  bam 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  house,  was  one  of 
the  most  effective  improvements.     These 


Tko.  10.— nteaU  WeUBamtem 

The  old  well,  built  of  cut  stone,  and  laid 
up  at  a  time  when  work  was  done  honestly, 
stands  about  30  feet  from  the  front  of  the 
house.    The  old  well-house  is  shown  in  Fig. 


HAY. 
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Flo.  9.-~JVe40  Plan  o/Bam. 

enclosures  which  now  hide  all  wood-piles, 
wagons,  compost  heaps,  mbbish,  etc.,  are 
entirely  out  of  way  of  the  orderly  neatness 
of  the  dress  grounds.  Tlie  fence  on  the  left 
divides  the  lawn  and  garden  from  the  pas- 
ture; this  fence,  being  a  light  one,  does 
not  obstruct  the  view,  so  that  the  lawuf 
apparently  uniting  with  pasture  and  hay 
lands,  gives  great  extent  of  view.  The 
surplus  of  the  garden  is  easily  fed  out  to 
the  cattle  in  adjoining  pasture. 


Fi«.  ll.-flh<  old  wot  Btmt  in^pnctd. 

10,  and  in  Fig.  11  we  show  what  we  did 
to  it  at  a  total  expense  of  four  dollars  in 
these  high-priced  times. 
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Directly  opposite  the  end  of  the  Teran- 
dah  wic  the  small  entrance  gate,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  The  path  from  this  gate  led 
straight  to  the  comer  post  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  This  point  of  en- 
trance we  remoTed  twenty  feet,  and  now 
approach  the  house  bj  a   ounred  line  of 


walk.  Fig.  13  shows  the  style  of  entfinoe 
we  have  planned  for  erection  in  the  spring. 
For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  serriceable 
hints  of  the  accomplished  anthor  of  ^  My 
Farm  of  Edgewood^'  in  the  Talnable  illos- 
trated  articles  from  his  pen,  for  which  see 
▼olome  of.  the  HoaricuLTvaisT  tat  18(S5. 


Fio.  U.— Tke  •Id  GqU, 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  short 
space  of  eight  months  all  these  changes 
have  been  completely  finished,  but  the 
heavy  work  has  been  done,  and  a  season 
or  two  must  elapse  for  the  new  planting  to 
deTclope  itself  and  the  twining  Tine  to  add 
its  beauties  to  the  different  structures. 
Other  alterations  and  improvements  are 
being  studied  out,  which  at  some  future 
time  we  shall  illustrate. 

The  question  might  be  asked  us,  why 
not  put  these  24  acres  into  small  fruits  ? — 
tomatoes,  nur»ery  stock,  etc., —  would  it 
not  pay  better  than  for  hay  ?  We  answer 
decidedly,  yes,  the  income  could  be  made  a 
very  laige  one ;  but  fimning  is  our  amuse- 
ment. Our  business  is  to  make  and  publish 
the  best  Horticultural  and  Rural  Art  Biaga- 
zine  in  the  country,  and  we  make  farming  pay 
in  this  manner.  The  labor  is  reduced  to  the 
capacity  of  one  man ;  the  hay  lands  require 


Fio.lS.-nb« 


top-dressing  in  winter,  and  by  machinery 
the  crop,  when  ready,  is  quickly  harvested 
and  stored,  with  extra  assistance  for  a  kw 
days ;  the  garden  is  cultivated  to  it«  utmost 
capacity,  and  horses  and  cows  are  fed  from 
the  products  of  the  farm  the  year  roimd. 

A  house  of  similar  capacity  (see  Jan'y  No.) 
in  New  York  city,  would  cost  us  an  an- 
nual rent  of  91,500.  The  interest  on 
the  cost  or  capital  invested  in  our  frrm 
and  the  expenses  of  labor  in  working  it, 
amounts  to  91,500.  Our  profit  oonsists  in 
family  supplies  and  comforts,  as  follows  :— 
Milk,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  summer  and 
winter  vegetables,  fruits,  fire  wood,  wat&, 
ice,  the  keeping  of,  and  attendanee  cm  a  span 
of  horses,  increase  of  stock,  etc. — iten^ 
which  in  New  York  would  cost  at  least 
91,500  to  92,000  per  annimn.  Add  to  thk 
the  annpal  increasing  value  of  the  fitfm, 
amounting  to  fully  20  per  cent.,  per  annum, 
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and  it  liM  been  mora  than  this  fyt  three 
yetn  put,  tnd  it  shows  how  we  make 
inning  profitable — a  queer  wfty  of  rea- 
•oning,  some  might  say,  but  nevertheless 


a  trae  one  for  us.  It  pays  well  to  own 
and  hold  on  to  a  flurm  near  a  great  city, 
if  it  is  bat  24  acres. 

Wofside.  N.  /.,  January,  1866. 


DISGRBPANCIES  OP  THE  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

BT  TBM  AUTHOm  OP  "TKM  ACAXB  XVOVOBJ^ 


NoTiCM  an  by  no  means  useless  crea- 
tues.  One  can  raiely  encounter  them, 
whether  in  politics,  mechanics,  or  horticul- 
ture, without  learning  something,  either 
from  thdr  acquisitions  or  their  crudities. — 
Tiridng  position  nith  them  on  the  grape 
culture,  I  admit  my  experience  to  be  limit- 
ed, though  my  crudities  are  extenrnve.  The 
doctors  of  thfi  art  may  learn  nothing  from 
the  latter,  yet  they  will  bo  courteous 
enough  to  bear  with  me  while  I  set  them 
forth. 

Touching  the  planting  of  grape  rines  in 
ftwampy  ground.  I  hare  a  meadow  just  re- 
claimed from  the  dominion  of  a  thousand 
eprings,  which  had  no  outlet  until  a  ditdi, 
^  feet  in  length,  was  opened  for  the  exit  of 
their  perpetual  oTcrflow.  nnder-drains,laid 
down  dO  feet  apart,  stretch  away  from  the 
ditch  into  the  n|dand,  and  hare  so  redeem- 
ed the  soil  that  what  was  once  a  worthless 
jangle  is  now  productive  land,  jrielding 
crops  of  turnips,  com,  and  strawberries.— 
Go  both  sides  of  this  miraculous  ditch  two 
hundred  Tines  of  Delaware  and  Concord 
grnwa  were  planted,  just  two  years  ago. 
The  soil  below  them  is  pure  muck,  several 
feet  in  depth,  covered  by  at  least  six  to 
eight  incheaof  sand,  placed  there  to  raise 
the  meadow  to  a  proper  level.  Repeated 
plowings  have  so  thoroughly  combined  the 
muck  and  sand  that  the  dark  color  of  the 
former  now  predominates  over  most  of  the 
Burfiwe.  This  whole  field  is  meUow  as  an 
Mh-hesp,  nor  does  it  eversufler  ih>m  drouth. 
Ail  stagnant  water  has  been  banished  by 
drtinsge,  hence  it  is  into  living  water  only 
that  the  vines  project  their  roots. 

These  rows  of  vines  have  been  subjects  of 


innumerable  remarks  from  visitors,  many  of 
whom  were  experts  in  the  grape  culture.— 
Quite  a  number  declared  they  would  be  a 
success,  and  quite  as  many  that  they  would 
be  a  ikilure.  But  they  were  planted  in  the 
swamp  as  much  for  ornament  as  for  use, 
hence  it  was  not  especially  important  whe- 
ther they  succeeded  or  feiled — they  would 
become  an  imposing  feature  in  the  land- 
scape, even  if  they  produced  no  grapes.  But 
they  have  grown  prodigiously,  the  Concords 
at  least,  and  last  season  bore  a  reasonable 
crop.  Those  where  most  sand  was  laid 
upon  the  muck,  have  outstripped  such  as 
received  none.  They  have  made  a  profu- 
sion of  wood,  but  only  one  or  two  of  the 
Delawares  have  grown  with  any  degree  of 
vigor ;  the  soil  may  be  right  for  Concords, 
but  wrong  for  the  Delawares.  I  can  dis- 
cover no  sufficient  reason,  as  yet,  for  believ- 
ing that  this  moist  location  will  prove  un- 
suitable. No  mildew  attacked  either  va- 
riety—in fact,  I  never  saw  a  case  of  mildew 
-*but  the  leaves  of  nearly  all  the  Delawares 
were  skeletonised  by  insects. 

A  fKend  writes  me  firom  FennsylvaniaT- 
**I  always  thought  that  moUhtn  combined 
with  heat  was  the  cause  of  mildew.  When 
we  have  a  dry  spell  in  July  and  August, 
then  my  grapes  always  do  well,  ripening 
perfectiy,  unless  it  becomes  wet  and  omI  in 
September.  Now,  at  Bostoo  th^  had  heat 
and  aridity,  yet  they  also  had  much  mil- 
dew. All  over  the  West  they  complain  of 
rot  and  mildew ;  even  at  Kelly^  Islaad, 
where  tho  Catawba  rarely  fiuls,  this  year 
they  had  rot  and  mildew.  I  now  know  less 
of  the  requirements  of  the  grape  vine  than 
I  thought  I  did  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  Saun- 
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derti  foraniMk  of  ike  Propftgp^tiiig  Garden  at 
Washington,  for  a  long  time  oontended  that 
aridity  mm  the  cause  of  mildewi  then  wa- 
yered,  and  oonflned  his  remarlci  aboat  arid- 
ity to  the  exotic  grape,  gooseberry,  and 
certain  other  exotic  plants,  nov  says  that 
hnmidity  is  the  canse  of  mildew  on  our  na- 
tire  grapes,  and  by  a  corering  to  keep  off 
moisture  from  the  foliage,  we  can  entirely 
preyent  mildew." 

The  same  intelligent  correspondent  is 
confounded  by  certain  nnexplainable  discre- 
pancies which  he  witnessed  during  the  past 
season.  A  friend  of  his,  fite  years  ago, 
planted  three  hundred  extra  quality  Dela- 
wares,  which  cost  him  9400.  The  ground  in 
which  they  were  planted  was  trenched  two 
to  three  feet  deep,  and  the  best  culture  was 
bestowed  upon  them.  This  last  season,  in- 
stead of  tons  of  grapes,  there  were  not  ten 
pounds  of  perfect  bunches.  The  leares 
were  all  off  by  the  middle  of  August,  and 
no  new  wood  for  the  next  year.  Other  va- 
rieties were  in  equally  bad  condition. — 
While  these  outnioor  grapes  were  thus  a 
total  &ilure,  yet  on  the  same  soil,  without 
extra  preparation,  a  grape-house  containing 
many  foreign  yarieties  were  in  perfect 
health,  bearing  abundance  of  perfect  fruit 
At  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  fium, 
the  Isabella,  Ooooord,  and  Catawba  were 
bearing  largely,  free  fimn  defects,  no  mil- 
dew, fruit  ripe  a  week  or  more  eariier  than 
at  other  plaoes,  and  yet  these  vines  are 
growing  in  water  i  He  says— '^  There  are 
some  twenty  or  more  large  yines  planted 
along  a  water^^ourse,  some  of  thess  sur- 
roimded  with  water,  most  of  their  roots 
imd$r  Water  the  whole  year.  Some  ar« 
dose  to  the  spring-house,  on  a  strip  of  soil 
two  feet  wide,  water  all  round,  ai^  under- 
mined with  muskrait  holes.  The  soil  is 
sand,  gravel,  rocks;  never  has  been  trench- 
ed, drained,  or  cultivated.  There  is  a  close 
sod  of  grass,  which  is  mowed  two  or  three 
times  every  season.  The  man  simply  dug 
holes  to  thrust  in  the  plants,  put  up  a  trel- 
lis eight  or  nine  feet  high,  ties  up  the  vines. 


and  takes  offloads  of  ftvit  foir  market  every 
year.  Nature  does  all  that  the  vines  reqmre. 
Here  were  the  finest,  largest,  and  inost  per- 
fect and  luscious  Isabellas,Gatawbas  andCon- 
oords  that  I  have  seen  for  many  a  day,  if 
ever.  The  foliage  was  exposed  to  the 
drenching  rains  in  July  and  Augostequallv 
with  all  others,  and  yet  was  free  frtnn  mil- 
dew. How  are  we  to  explain  these  variooi 
results?  Tour  vines  growing  so  near  a 
drain  may  prove  a  similar  snecesa." 

Certainly  they  may;  for,  exeeptiQg  the 
soil  and  drainage,  all  the  conditaons  just  re- 
lated are  present.  After  the  foregoing  re- 
dtal,  I  have  strong  feith  in  thdr  soeoeed- 
ing.  Up  to  this  time  it  is  an  astomaiiniwit 
to  the  grape  doctors  that  they  were  ertr 
planted  there.  Hereafter,  they  may  be  an 
equal  astonishment  to  them  that  their  own 
vines  had  not  been  planted  in  a  sumlar  lo- 
cality. My  friend  redtea  these  discrepsa- 
des  as  nuts  for  other  folks  to  cradE,  b«^ 
harder  ones  than  he  can  manage,  though  for 
forty  years  he  has  been  a  snooessfiil  enthu- 
siast in  the  grape  culture.  I  content  my- 
self with  merely  patting  thraa  on  record, 
bdng  but  a  humble  lirilower  at  tlie  heeb 
of  many  illustrious  predeoessors. 

It  strikes  me  there  must  be  diserspaacics 
of  taste  m  wdl  as  of  practice.  There  vn 
those  whose  palates  riot  in  the  rank  musk- 
inessof  the  fox  grape,  but  I  eschew  it  as  I 
would  physic.  So  all  round  the  catalogue 
there  is  the  ssme  contrariety  of  taste.  Two 
years  ago  a  friend  gave  me  a  cutting  from 
No.  8  of  Bogers'  Hybrids.  I  cot  off  an  oM 
Inbella  that  rarely  ripened  its  fruit,  soae 
two  indies  below  the  ground,  spBt  the 
stomp,  inserted  the  graft,  covered  it  op,  and 
that  season  the  graft  made  a  growth  of  tm 
foot,  ripening  one  bunch  of  grapes.  The 
next  BOMon,  1866,  it  ripened  thirty  bandisi, 
not  very  large  ones,  but  perfoct.  It  wai 
the  treasure  of  my  garden.  A  multltnde  of 
gentlemen  tasted  of  the  fruit,  no  one  bong 
permitted  the  luxury  of  more  thaa  three  or 
foor  grapes.  The  testimony  in  its  fovw 
was  unanimous---itwas  the  most  delightfol 
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native  grape  thejliad  eyer  eaten,  and  I 
agreed  with  them.  Yet  the  grape  writers, 
as  I  occasionallj  see,  pronoonoe  it  a  poor 
afiair,  inferior  to  a  dozen  others  which  they 
name.  How  do  such  discrepancies  occur? 
Is  my  taste  so  uneducated  that  I  do  not 
know  what  a  good  grape  is  when  I  taste  it, 
and  are  my  friends  alike  unsophisticated  ? 
Can  it  be  because  most  of  us  eschew  all 
foxiness  1 

A  recent  writer  declares  that  trenching- 
is  too  costly  an  operation,  and  that  the  re- 
sulting crops  will  not  be  sufficiently  remu- 
nerative to  warrant  the  outlay.    But  my 
idea  is,  that  if  we  expect  the  top  of  a  plant 
to  feed  OS,  wo  must  first  feed  it  at  the  bot- 
tom.     Four  years  ago  I  took  up  a  Concord 
▼ine  entire,  some  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
lud  it  down  in  a  prepared  border  sixty  feet 
long,  six  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  allowing  the  branches  to  stand  up  for 
future  Tines.  The  earth  from  this  trench  was 
all  carted  away,  except  the  top  soil,  which 
was  mixed  with  half  decayed  sods  from  a 
meadow,   and  with    this   preparation  the 
trench  was  filled.    The  sods  had  been  co- 
piously limed,  and  several  barrels  of  bones 
had  been  gathered  op,  and  were  scattered 
through  the  mass.  The  growth  of  this  Tine 
was  perfectly  amasing.    A  trellis  sixty  feet 
long  was  Tory  soon  required,  add  the  past 
season's  yield  was  equal  to  anything  within 
tny  knowledge.    One  could  scarcely  touch 
the  Tine  without  coming  in  contact  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes*    The  bunches,  moreoTcr, 
were  Tery  large,  not  one  of  them  showing 
an   imperfect  berry.     As  regards  flaTori 
there  was  an  nnmistalcable  superiority  over 
iay  other  Ooncord  I  have  eTer  eaten.   The 
quantity  yielded  was  not  ascertained,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  crop,  if  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  would  haTe  sold  for  fifty 
dolkrs.  The  preparation  of  this  border  cost 
A  week's  work ;  but  its  products  hsTo  afford- 
ed conTineingeTidenoe  of  the  Talue  of  proper 
prepeimtion  of  the  ground— feeding  below  as 
the  condition  for  hanresting  oTcrhead.  The 
•ml,  when  all  had  been  combined,  was  a 


deep  black.  Many  bunches  ripened  within 
six  inches  of  the  surface,  and,  thus  affected 
by  the  higher  temperature  reflected  from 
the  ground,  possessed  a  luscious  flavor  which 
the  most  uneducated  palate  could  not  fail 
to  recognise  and  appreciate.  In  one  end  of 
the  same  border  are  two  Delawares,  two 
years  planted,  which  refused  to  grow.  As 
they  happen  to  be  quite  out  of  the  way, 
they  may  remain  where  they  are,  a  little 
longer,  on  trial.  Should  they  refuse  to 
flourish  under  such  elaborate  care,  the  fact 
will  dcTclope  a  discrepancy  for  which  a  nov- 
ice like  myself  will  be  unable  to  account. 

While  thus  unprofitably  gossiping  of 
grapes,  let  me  describe  a  monster  vine 
which  is  growing  wild  within  two  miles  of 
me.  This  vine,  by  measurement  made  some 
years  ago,  was  ascertained  to  be  six  feet 
one  inch  round  the  trunk  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  at  ten  feet  high  it  is  three 
feet  in  circumference.  It  has  never  pro- 
duced fruit,  being  a  male  vine.  Its  branches 
cover  four  large  forest  trees.  It  is  the  great 
wonder  of  the  neighborhood,  and  has  been 
for  generations  past,  as  it  is  an  un- 
doubted remnant  of  the  aboriginal  forest, 
spared  by  some  thoughtfU  proprietor  when 
clearing  up  the  land,  probably  because  of 
its  enormous  dimensions,  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  celebrated  vine  at  Hampton 
Court  is  a  comparative  dwarf  beside  this 
monster.  It  was  probably  growing  vigor- 
ously before  the  continent  was  discovered, 
but  old  age  is  fast  developing  evidences  of 
decay.  The  centre  is  becoming  spongy  and 
rotten,  affording  strong  temptation  for  some 
wandering  sportsman  to  apply  his  wanton 
match,  and  predpitate  its  doom.  I  have 
thought  of  preserving  its  huge  trunk,  and 
having  it  sawed  into  sections,  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  archives  of  our  numerous 
horticultural  societies,  to  be  labeled,  pre- 
served, and  exhibited  to  the  curious  enquirer 
as  mementoes  of  what  the  soil  of  New  Jer- 
sey is  capable  of  producing  in  the  way  of 
grape  vines. 
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BEURRfi  VAN  MONS. 


Feom  a  specimen  of  this  excellent  pear, 
aent  to  us  from  the  Mount  Hope  Nureerie8| 
we  have  had  the  annexed  engraving  made. 


The  tree  is  deacribed  as  vigorous  and  heil- 
thj,  having  an  upright  growth  with  jellow- 
brown  wood. 


Fie.  l,—Bettnr%  Vam  Jfont  Pear. 


Fruif.  rather  large.  Skin  smooth.  Color 
yellowish,  and  a  faint  tinge  of  red  on  sunny 
aide,  with  minute  dots  and  sprinklings  of 
russet.  Caljx  small,  open,  set  in  a  smooth 
basin.  Stem  varying,  seeds  broad  ovate. 
Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  high-flavored  and 
juicy  ;  ripens  in  October. 

From  another  authority  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Barronne  de  Mello;  Aoele  dx  St. 
Denis  jBeurre  Van  Mons — Tree  vigorous, 
upright,  productive — an  excellent  variety 


of  foreign  origin ;  fruit  medium  sae,  dbo- 
vate,  pyramidal,  ineliniog  to  tarisinale, 
slightly  angular ;  skin  yellow,  nearly  cor- 
ered  with  cinnamon  maset;  atalk  rath» 
short|  inserted  at  an  indina.ti<Hi  by  a  flcshj 
lip,  or  elongation  of  the  fruit  to  the  stilk 
by  rings ;  calyx  open,  or  partially  dosed ; 
segments  of  medium  length,  a  little  recurv- 
ed; basin  small,  shallow,  uneven;  desk 
whitish,  a  little  coarse,  very  juicy,  melting, 
with  a  rich  vinous  flavor,  slightly  perfumed, 
quality  very  good,  ripe  in  October. 


Flower  Pata. 
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FLOWER  POTS. 


BT  B.  8. 


Plants  and  how  to  grow  them  have  been 
tlie  theme  of  manj  an  interesting  article 
in  the  pages  of  the  Horticulturist  ;  the 
▼aiiouB  compounds  of  soils  are  frequently 
discussed;  we  are  told  that  the  pots 
must  be  well  and  thoroughly  drained,  and 
the  mode  of  placing  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  the  plants  is  given  with  consider- 
able detail,  but  we  have  little  or  nothing 
aboat  the  pots  themselves,  or  the  best 
material  to  bo  used  in  their  ooastmetion. 

A  late  writer  on  flowen  states  that  the 
common   pot  mqst  be  selected  —  *' those 
wbich  are  light-colored  rather  than  those 
which  are  brick-red  i  the  former  are  soft- 
baked,  and  are  more  porous ;  in  these  the 
plants  thrive  better."    We  are  further  cau- 
tioned agaiust  the  use  of  "  glaxed,  china, 
glass  or  fancy  painted  pots,  they  being  not 
porous,  and  the  plants  seldom  thrive  in 
theuL"  If  this  advice  is  given,  after  a  series 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments  have 
demonstrated  its  soundness,  then  it  is  wor- 
thy of  all  attention.    But  is  it  so  7    Is  it 
not  one  of  the  old  theories  like  the  drainage 
subject  (so  ably  disposed  of  by  Peter  Hen- 
derson, in  a  late  number)  handed  down  to 
us,  untested,  for  generations  ?    It  is  argued 
that  the  roots  of  plants  need  air,  which  is 
supplied  through  the  pores  of  the  pot. — 
How  do  the  roots  of  plants  obtain  air,  if  it 
is  necessary  to  their  existence,  in  a  state  of 
nature  ?    Is  it  not  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ?    Culture  in  pots  is  an  unnatural 
and  forced  process ;  but  those  succeed  best 
in  such  cultivation  who   imitate  nature 
nearest  in  soils,  moisture  and  temperature. 
In  the  propagation  of  cuttings  in  pots, 
they  are  generally  placed  around  the  edge, 
under  the  supposition  that  they  root  more 
readily  than  if  in  the  centre.    This  is  not 
the  esse  if  the  cuttings  are  properly  treat- 
ed, and  not  over- watered  or  neglected,  as 
they  generally  are.    In  the  former  case, 
those  in  the  centre  damp  off,  while  those 


at  the  sides,  having  the  benefit  of  the  evap- 
oration through  the  pores  of  the  earthen- 
ware, do  not  receive  any  great  surplus  of 
moisture.  By  plunging  the  pots  to  the  rim 
in  sand  or  earth,  and  watering  with  moder- 
tiott,  all  root  equally  well.  Our  large  prop- 
agators discard  the  use  of  pots  altogether, 
and  plant  their  cuttings  thickly  in  sand 
beds,  where  success  is  uniform.  Now, 
Messrs.  Editors,  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe 
in  following  in  the  old  beaten  track  be- 
cause all  that  have  gone  before  us  have 
done  so.  If  there  is  a  better  way,  let  us 
find  it  out,  and  when  we  are  satisfied  that 
we  are  right,  stick  to  our  results  at  all  haz- 
ards. I  have  been  trying  experiments} 
and  my  experiments  have  fully  satisfied  me 
that  to  attain  the  highest  perfection  in 
plant-growing,  we  must  have  something 
better  than  the  common  brick  clay  pot.  In 
the  room  where  I  now  write  are  two  pots, 
containing  bulbs  of  that  charming  winter- 
blooming  plant.  Cyclamen  Persicum.  One 
of  the  pots  is  glazed  3  this  requires  water 
but  twice  a  week ;  the  outside  surface  is  of 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  or  nearly  so; 
while  its  fellow,  a  soft,  baked  affair,  re- 
quires water  once  a  day,  and  then,  even  if 
the  room  is  quite  waim,  the  plant  droops 
by  night-fall ;  the  surface  is  many  degrees 
colder  than  the  air,  and  the  condition  of  the 
plant  is  inferior  to  the  other. 

Gardeners  are  considered  slovenly  when 
they  allow  green  slimy  growth  on  the  out- 
side of  their  pots  ;  but  they  well  know  that 
this  conduces  to  the  health  of  their  plants, 
preventing,  to  some  extent,  the  evaporation 
fh>m  their  surface  that  would  be  otherwise 
constantly  going  on,  thus  keeping  the  roots 
in  a  much  lower  temperature  than  they 
would  be  if  planted  in  the  earth. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Cottage  Gar^ 
dener  truly  says  :  "  It  was  formerly  con- 
sidered important  to  have  pots  made  of  a 
material  as  porous  as  possible ;  but  a  more 
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miserable  delusion  nerer  was  banded  down 
antested,  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Stone-ware  and  cbina-ware  are  infinitely 
preferable,  for  they  keep  the  roots  more  mu* 
formlj  moist  and  warm.  Common  garden 
pots,  if  not  plunged,  should  be  thickly 
painted." 

All  practical  men  know,  or  ought  to 


know,  the  soperior  growth  of  pUnti  in 
plonged  pots  oyer  those  exposed  in  the 
usual  way;  but  few  are  willing  to  admit 
the  true  cause,  which  is  that  the  ervpaor 
tion  from  the  surface  of  the  common  pot  is 
thus  prevented,  and  the  roots  of  the  plinti 
are  kept  in  a  more  eqoable  condition  as  re- 
gards heat  and  moisture. 


QLBANINQ8. 


Among  the  most  striking  scenes  of  na- 
ture, I  would  instance  the  calm  sublimity 
of  a  tropical  night,  when  the  stars,  not 
sparkling,  as  in  our  northern  skies,  shed 
their  soft  and  planetary  light  over  the 
gently-heaving  ocean;  or  I  would  recall 
the  deep  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  where 
the  tall  and  slender  palms  pierce  the  leafy 
Veil  around  them,  and  waving  on  high  their 
feathery  and  arrow-like  branches,  form^  as 
it  were,  a  ''forest  above  a  forest;*^  or  I 
would  desicribe  the  summit  of  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe,  when  a  horizontal  layer  of  cloudst 
dazzling  in  whiteness,  has  separated  the 
cone  of  cinders  from  the  plain  below,  and 
suddenly  the  ascending  current  pierces  the 
cloudy  veil,  so  that  the  eye  of  the  traveler 
may  range  from  the  brink  of  the  crater, 
along  the  vine-clad  slopes  of  Orotava, 
to  the  orange-gardens  and  banana-groves 
tha.t  skirt  the  shore.  In  scenes  like  these, 
it  is  not  the  peaceful  charm  spread  over 
the  face  of  nature  that  moves  the  heart, 
but  rather  the  peculiar  physiognomy  and 
conformation  of  the  land,  the  features  of 
the  landscape,  the  ever-varying  outline  of 
the  clouds,  and  their  blending  with  the 
horizon  of  the  sea,  whether  it  lies  spread 
before  us  like  a  smooth  and  shining  mirror, 
or  is  dimly  seen  through  the  morning  mist. 
All  that  the  senses  can  but  imperfectly 
comprehend,  all  that  is  most  awful  in  such 
romantic  scenes  of  nature,  may  become  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  man,  by  opening  a 
wild  field  to  the  creative  powers  of  his 
imagination.  Impressions  change  with  the 
varying  movements  of  the  mind,  and  we 
are  led  by  a  happy  illusion  to  believe  that 


we  receive  from  the  external  world  tint 
with  which  we  have  ourselves  invested  it. 

n. 

ScuMCS  proves,  and  we  believe,  sedi 
miracles  as  the  IbUowing^— 

The  air  is  oapaMe  of  eolidifieatiott,  Kijne- 
faction  and  color.  A  preasnre  firom  without 
of  fifty  miles  deep  of  such  air  surraniids  the 
earth. 

Bvery  adult  supports  a  preflsnie  on  his 
own  person  of  tidrty  thousand  porads* 
weight  of  tiiis  air.  , 

Except  fbr  such  an  enormous  compres- 
sion fhom  without,  man  wonid  explode. 

Elcept  for  this  air,  sound  smd  lil^,  in- 
cloding  within  them  reason  and  language 
eould  not  exist. 

Many  plants  breathe,  perspire,  propagate 
by  sexual  distinctions,  and  possess  a  circib 
lation  of  sensitive  ItfiB. 

The  age  of  many  trees  whtd  are,  as  it 
were,  the  aristocracy  of  plants,  exceeds 
four  thousand  years. 

There  are,  at  least,  no  less  than  jens^ 
thousand  distinct  species  of  such  trees  and 
plants. 

The  smallest  insects  are  the  architects 
by  whom  islands  and  continenta  have  beeo 
built  up  out  of  the  water. 

l%e  pyramids  are  constructed  of  stones 
fbrmed  of  the  concretions  of  minute  shells 
of  these  insects ;  and  all  the  chalk  hiBs  and 
chalk  strata  of  the  world  are  nothing  but 
their  excrements  and  remains. 

Among  land  Insects,  the  white  ant  and 
the  bee  have  lived  for  thousands  of  yean 
under  hereditary  institutions  of  establiahed 
loyalty  and  order. 


Orapes  in  1865. 
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OthevB  of  these  inseetB  have  thirty  thaui- 
and  ey«s. 

There  have  existed  tribes  of  firogi,  lizards, 
flyins  dragons,  equal  in  dtmeitsiona  to 
bifions,  liippopotami,  elephants. 

The  whole  earth  was  once  nothing  but 
slime. 

The  earth,  fifty  miles  beneath  its  sur&ce, 
18  in  a  state  of  fierj  fusion. 

The  earth,  and  as  fiu:  as  we  can  infer, 
nature  itself,  has  been  at  least  a  dozen 
times  destroyed  and  again  created* 

If  the  earth  were  a  little  nearer  the  sun, 
it  would  be  liquefied,  and  pass  away  in 
smoke  by  evaporation. 

If  the  earth  were  where  any  other  planet 
is,  or  any  other  plaaet  where  the  earth  is, 
the  whole  solar  sjstem.  weald  be  thrown 
back  into  chaos. 

The  moon  is  a  world  destitute  of  all 
vital  air,  water,  vegetation  and  verdure — 
a  horror  of  unbreathing  lifelessness. 

Mercury  is  a  world  where  granite  would 
instantly  fuse. 

The  son  attracts  and  discharges  comets 
to  and  from  distances  of  70,000,000,000 
miles  firom  itself. 

The  moon  revolves  lomid  the  earth,  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  the  sun  round  a  centre 
in  the  Pleiades,  that  centre  romid  some 
other,  and  so  on  from  centre  to  centre^  in 
the  invisible  Infinite. 

There  are  eighteen  nUlUoM  such  suns  and 
systems  ss  ours  in  the  Milky  Way  alone. 

The  Nebulas,  or  sun-stars  of  Orion,  give  us 

light  at  a  distance  requiring  sixty  thousand 

years  for  its  transit.    This  light  travels  at 

the  rate  of  ttodve  million  miles  per  minute. 

Bejond  the  furthest  fields  of  telescopic 


vision,  there  are  other  systems  never  to  be 
visible  to  us  on  earth,  because  the  light 
proceeding  from  them  is,  from  their  remote- 
ness, decomposed  in  its  transit,  before  it 
reaches  us.  Tliat  part  of  the  universe,  the 
vision  of  which  is  commanded  by  the  earth, 
is  thus  necessarily  limited  \ — it  may  not  be 
1,000,000,000th  part  of  it. 

There  are  behind  these  physical  worlds, 
invisible  and  semi-immaterial  powers: — 
heat,  light,  ether,  galvanism,  electricity, 
life. 

IIT. 

OiCBBO,  in  his  work  de  Natwra  />ooriim, 
if,  37,  fiimishes  the  following  striking  pas- 
sage from  a  lost  work  of  Aristotle : 

^  If  there  were  beings  who  lived  in  the 
depth  of  the  earth,  in  dwellings  adorned 
with  statues  and  paintings,  and  every 
thing  which  is  possessed  in  rich  abnndanoe 
by  those  whom  we  esteem  fortunate;  and 
if  these  beings  oonld  receive  tidings  of  the 
power  and  might  of  the  Clods,  and  could 
then  emeige  from  their  hidden  dwellii^ 
through  the  open  fissures  of  the  earth,  to 
the  places  which  we  mhabit ;  if  they  could 
suddenly  behold  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
the  vault  of  heaven ;  could  recognize  the 
expanse  of  tho  cloudy  firmament,  and  the 
might  of  the  winds  of  heaven,and  |admire 
the  sun  in  his  majesty,  beauty  and  radiant 
effulgence  \  and,  lastly,  when  night  veiled 
the  earth  in  darkness,  they  could  behold 
the  starry  heavens,  the  changing  moon,  and 
the  stars  rising  and  setting  in  the  unvary- 
ing course  ordained  from  eternity,  they 
would  surely  exclaim,  \  there  are  Gods,  and 
such  great  things  must  be  the  work  of 
their  hands!'" 


GRAPES  IN  1866. 


BT  J.  M.  MSaaiCK,  JR.,   WALPOLE,  MASS. 


I  propose  to  ^ve,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
a  fumi  of  the  behavior  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vines  I  have  had  under  cultivation 
during  the  ptst  year. 

The  fill  of  1864  was  very  favorable  to 


the  ripening  of  grape-wood.  The  summer 
had  been  very  hot  and  dry,  so  that  the 
vines  made  less  wood  than  usual,  but  what 
did  grow  wss  very  firm  and  hard.  Then 
frost  kept  off*  wonderfully.    Here,  eighteen 
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miles  south  of  Boston,  Tiiifis,  tomAto  pltnts, 
ftod  tender  vegetables  were  as  green  on  the 
ninth  of  October  as  thej  vers  in  Jnne. 
The  first  frost  that  Tisited  gardens  occurred 
on  the  night  of  the  ninth.  Not  a  speck  of 
mildew,  nor  a  sign  of  leaf-blight  or  ?ot  had 
been  seen  up  to  the  last  moroent|  and  CTOiy- 
thing  looked  well  for  1865. 

The  season  which  has  Jost  ended  has 
been  characterised  bj  a  Teiy  earlj  spring, 
immunity  from  late  frosts  in  Maj,  yery 
changeable  weather  until  the  middle  of 
August,  a  hot  and  dry  spell,  lasting  till  the 
twentieth  of  September,  and  by  the  preva- 
lenoe '  of  mildew  from  the  nineteenth  of 
July  till  the  first  week  in  September. 

Setting  aside  the  ravages  of  the  mildew, 
the  sesson  has  been  an  excellent  one  for 
grapes,  and  very  early  withal— Concords 
and  Delawares,  for  instance,  ripening  full 
three  weeks  earlier  than  the  year  before. 

The  vines  which  suffered  fWmi  mildew 
with  me  are  the  following,  which  were  af- 
fected in  various  degrees,  those  that  were 
the  most  injured  being  named  first,  vis. : — 
Seedlings  from  the  Catawba,  Union  Vil- 
lage, Concord,  Diana  and  Rogers'  19 ;  then 
Diana,  Isabella,  Adirondac,  Israella  and 
Concord.  lonas,  Allen's  Hybrid  and  Clin- 
ton were  untouched  by  mildew,  and  Con- 
cords only  very  slightly. 

▲LLEN's  HTBAID. 

This  vine  has  made  an  excellent  growth 
the  psst  year,  strong,  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous— appears  to  be  proof  against  mildew, 
and  is,  I  think,  the  handsomest  vine  culti- 
vated. 

AniaOHDAC. 

This  I  have  not  fhiited,  and  all  I  can  say 
of  it  is  that  it  mildews  very  badly. 

coNcoan. 
The  Concord,  of  course,  maintains  its 
well-earned  reputation  for  hardiness,  health 
aad  vigor  of  growth.  Mine  were  fully  ripe 
on  the  fifth  of  September  last  yeari  instead 
of  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
aizth,  as  in  1864. 


CBSVKLIVO. 

My  vines  are  too  young  to  bear,  but  they 
have  made  an  excellent  growth  of  hesltkj 
short-jointed  wood. 

DXLAWABK. 

A  few  leaves  mildewed  and  fell  off  in 
August,  but  the  growth  of  the  vines  wis 
splendid,  and  the  fruit  simply  perfect.— 
Some  of  my  vines  made  twelve  feet  of  good 
wood,  and  would  have  gone  farther  hid 
they  not  been  pinched  off. 

Fruit  ripe  September  third. 

Growth  excee^ngly  vigoroas,  reqmrisg 
frequent  pinehing ;  leaves  a  little  toncM 
with  mildew,  and  moat  of  the  boDcka 
ripened,  with  tolerable  eveaneas,  betwees 
the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  of  Septenbtr. 
roMA 

Not  in  fruit,  healthy,  strong,  and  tnt 
fh>m  mildew. 

ISRAXLLA. 

A  free  grower,  mildews  badly,  wood  ri- 
pened well. 

I8ABBLLA. 

I  have  cut  down  all  my  Isabella  vinef 
save  one,  as  worthless  incnmbrsnoeB.  I 
never  saw  a  ripe  berry  of  this  variety  rsised 
ont-doon  near  Boston.  The  Catawbs  is 
cultivated  a  little  here,  nnder  glass. 

mSBXCCA. 

Growth  tolerable ;  vine  somewhst  af- 
fected with  mildew. 

ROGXRS^    RTBRII>9. 

All  the  numbers  I  have  under  coltiTi- 
tion  that  were  not  touched  by  mildew,  xoide 
an  excellent  growth,  and  No.  15  ripened  its   | 
fruit  very  early.  i 

These  vines,  for  excellence,  vigor,  esse  <A  \ 
propagation  and  elegance  of  growth,  most  I 
be  ranked  very  high,  and  are  gaining  a  bdd  | 
upon  public  confidence  which  will  bo  hud 
to  shake. 

UmOH   VILLAGK. 

Growth  strong  and  vigorous,  the  lesTcs 
showily  hardly  a  speck  of  mUdew,  awl 
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nmking  quite  ft  contrast  with  my  seedlings, 
from  the  ssme,  which  were  Ikirij  eaten 
up. 

I  hare  not  seen  on  my  own  Tines  more 
than  a  dozen  berries  touched  with  the  rot, 
and  these  were  all  Concords;  bat  my  next 
neighbor,  wbose  Concords  are  trained  upon 
a  S.  W.  wall,  loses  two-thirds  of  his  crop 
by  rot  eyery  year. 

A  slight  sensation  has  been  created  here 
hy  a  Tine  called  Mains'  Seedlinig,  stated  to 
possess  wonderfully  good  qualities;  but  Mr. 
£.  W.  Bull  has  shown,  in  the  FUmghmain^ 
that  it  is  in  all  probability  nothing  but  the 
Concord*  The  ^  Sanbomton''  grape,  which 
has  made  some  stir  in  the  papers,  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  "  the  veritable  Isabelb^'* 
bj  Mr.  Bull,  and  we  here  tldnk  twice  be- 
fore wo  question  any  of  his  dicta. 


When  we  look  over  a  book  like  Prince's 
on  the  CultiTation  of  the  Vine,  and  see  the 
enormous  number  of  oat-door  Tines  men- 
tioned by  the  author— vines  cTen  the  names 
of  which  hare  utterly  perished — we  are  re- 
minded how  Tery  far  wo  are  from  having 
reached  the  perfect  grape,  and  how  well  it 
becomes  us  to  continue  our  ezperiments 
and  researches. 

If  I  thoi^ht  that  any  reader  of  the  Hor- 
ticulturist would  give  me  an  answer,  I 
should  ask  whether  there  is  any  known 
method  of  expediting  the  germination  of 
gr^>e  seeds,  chemically  or  otherwise,  and 
I  should  ask,  too,  whether  any  unknown 
friend  is  anxious  to  make  me  happy  by  a 
present  of  some  seed  of  the  lona,  IsraeUa, 
or  Adirondac 


ESTHETICS  OF  RURAL  LIFE. 


BT  ALGERNON  SZDNET  AGRZCOLA. 


Messrs.  Editors: — 

You  have  applied  to  me  to  write  an  article 
fDr  the  Horticulturist,  on  the  Esthetics  of 
Rand  Life.    Ton  have  applied  to  the  right 
man.     Have  I  not  lived  and  reveled  in 
rural  esthethics  for  two  years'?    Have  I 
not  learned  to  distinguish  a  hen  from  a 
hawk,  and  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  ?   Have 
I  not  spent  large  sums  for  worthless  ma- 
nures?    Have  I  not  labored  to  confbrm 
to  the  impossible  modes  of  culture  laid 
down  in  the  books?    Have  I  not  raised 
wheat  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars  per  boshel  ? 
Have  I  not  eaten  my  own  grapes,  unripe 
to  be  sure,  but  the  product  of  my  own 
vines  ?    Have  I  not  spent  twice  as  much 
for  clothing  as  I  did  when  I  Uved  in  the 
dty,  owing  to  the   feet  that  broadcloth 
and  fine  linen  have  a  tendency  to  get  soiled 
in  the  barnyard,  and  that  patent  leather 
hathan  affinity  ibr  lime  ?     And  do  I  not 
keep  a  dog  ?    Tou  have  certainly  come  to 
the  right  man  whether  he  is  in  the  right 
place  or  not. 


Friendly  reader,  who  art  confined  amid 
brick  and  mortar,  and  brown  stone  and 
marble,  borne  to  the  country  for  which  you 
so  often  sigh,  and  contemplate  with  me 
some  specimens  of  rural  esthetics.  Come 
with  me  to  the  hennery  and  behold  four 
white,  round,  beautiful  fre^  laid  eggs,  the 
product  of  forty-eight  hens.  Does  it  take 
twelve  hens  to  make  one  egg,  do  you  ask  ? 
My  friend,  esthetics  have  little  to  do  with 
philosophy  ?  Philosophy  inquires  into  the 
origin  and  causes  of  things.  Esthetics  are 
content  to  admire. 

Admire  the  eggs.  How  beautiful  in 
themselves  !  How  suggestive  of  good 
coffee,  buckwheat  cakes,  and  a  morning  chat 
with  Anna  I 

My  neighbor  Franco  who  has  not  made 
esthetics  a  study,  affirms  that  his  white 
Camelias,  now  in  bloom,  are  more  beautifhl 
than  eggs.  This  wild  opinion  is  not,  after 
all,  owing  so  much  io  his  want  of  taste  as 
to  the  fkct  that  his  hens  do  not  lay ! 

Do  yon  call  that  an  egg,  do  you  ask  1 
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No,  It  to  a  miserable  imltfttkm  in  poroelidii. 
Tkefefttherless  biped  tbought  be  could  de- 
ceiye  tbe  featbered  one.  None  are  deceived 
by  them  but  the  porchaeen. 

Did'nt  think  bene  knew  so  much  ^  I 
am  afraid  you  adopted  your  opinion  as  to 
their  shallowness,  from  Old  TlfH  Hens  are 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  political  economy.  What 
principles  ?  The  principle  that  tbe  pro- 
duct belongs  to  the  producer,  when  the 
producer  furnishes  the  materials.  How 
does  it  appear  that  they  know  thto  princi- 
ple 1  Deeds  speak  louder  than  words. 
The  hens  often  eat  their  own  eggs. 

Connected  with  tbe  beauty  of  eggs  is  tbe 
beauty  of  sounds.  The  poet  informs  us, 
that  rural  sounds,  as  well  as  mnJ  sights, 
are  delightful.  The  reader  may  not  per- 
haps know,thatwheneTera  hen  has  laid  an 
egg,  she  makes  a  vocal  announcement  of  the 
fact  by  a  series  of  notes,  running  nearly 
through  the  entire  scale,  and  more  striking 
if  not  more  beautiful  than  those  oft  times 
issuing  from  the  lips  of  young  ladies  bend- 
ing backwards  from  a  piano.  The  other 
inhabitants  of  the  hennery  join  in  the 
chorus,  and  repeat  the  swelling  joy.  There 
are  few  sounds  more  pleasant  than  the 
cackling  of  a  hen  when  you  are  waiting  for 
a  newly  laid  egg. 

Behold  another  specimen  of  rural  esthe- 
tics in  the  slu^  of  milk,  warm  from  the 
cow!  The  Aldemey  gives  eight  quarts  a 
day.  That's  not  much,  do  you  say.  The 
quantity  is  not  great,  but  its  quality !  Why 
the  milk  is  richer  than  any  cream  that  was 
ever  sold  in  the  New  York  market|  if  there 
ever  was  any  sold  there,  a  point  which  I 
do  not  regard  as  settled.  Does  it  make 
good  butter  ?  Good  is  not  an  epithet  to  be 
applied  to  it — ^nor  better  nor  best.  It 
would  be  necessaxy  to  invent  a  fourth  de- 
gree of  comparison  to  do  it  justice.  And 
the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  it  costs  no  more  to 
make  It  now  when  butter  is  sixty  cents  a 
pound  in  the  dty,  than  it  did  when  It  was 
twenty  cents  a  pound  ?  What  did  I  give 
for  the  cow  ?    Two  hundred  dollan.    How 


much  meal  does  she  eat  a  day?  Toawtnll 
lead  me  into  stattotios:  I  am  deafing 
with  esthetics.  Oost  to  not  an  dement 
of  beauty. 

What  to  more  beautilbl  than  cream  in 
combination  with  oothol  How  few  of  the 
InhaMtants  of  the  dtf  have  witnessed  tbat 
combination?  What  more  beauttfol  tbaa 
fair,  round,  puffy  biscuit  mixed  wboUy 
with  cream?  How  multiplied  are  the  es- 
tiieticB  of  rural  life? 

Behold  another  choice  specimen.  That 
to  beauttfbl  honey.  Tou  may  w«ll  saj  so. 
What  element  of  beauty  to  wanting  in  it. 
Didlmakeit?  No,  the  bees  made  it.  Imay 
remark,  that  when  I  lived  in  the  dty,!  w» 
not  eekibrated  ibr  quickness  at  repartee, 
bntit  to  woadarftd  what  rural  esthetics 
can  do  for  a  man.  Where  are  tbe  beei, 
now  ?  They  are  spending  the  cold  weather 
within  doors,  like  sensible  beings  as  they 
are.  When  do  they  swarm,  do  yon  ask  ? 
Well,  mine  have  always  swarmed  on  pleas- 
ant Sunday  mornings,  just  as  we  were  ready 
to  set  out  for  church.  I  always  stopped 
and  hived  them,  but  owing  to  some  cauee, 
they  would  never  stay  In  the  hive.  My 
swarms  have  always  gone  off,  bat  tiie 
original  stock  remains. 

Behold  another  specimen  or  other  speci- 
mens. Pears  in  winter  !  Tes,  the  Yicar  of 
Winkfield  to  just  in  perfisction  now.  Sveiy 
man  and  woman  of  taste,  who  makes  a  suf- 
ftdentiy  near  approach  to  it  to.  charmed 
with  It.  Msxgaret  admires  it  on  aeoount 
of  Its  beauty  and  its  romantic  name  ;  al- 
though she  has  sought  in  vain  through  the 
pages  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  Ibr  some 
account  of  its  origin.  Nice  distinctions 
sometimes  escape  the  female  mind. 

Behold  another  specimen  in  some  res- 
pect superior  to  all,— 4he  Urd  of  Jove, 
Minerva,  Venus  and  Mercury  combined } 
Nothing  but  a  turkey,  do  you  say  ?  Why 
not  say  of  that  brilliant  that  cost  fifty 
bales  of  sMen  cotton,  nothing  but  a  dia> 
mond  ?  Why  not  say,  nothing  but  a  mq^ 
get  of  gold  weighing  six  hundred  pounds ! 
Nothing  but  a  turkey !  Oh  shaane  1  Where 
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is  thy  blush  ?  Can  see  plenty  of  them  in 
the  city  ?  Did  jou  ever  see  in  the  city,  a 
form  like  that,  so  ftir,  so  smooth,  so  plomp  I 
BO  powerlbl  to  awaken  recollections  of  the 
past  and  anticipations  of  the  fntnre  ?  We 
hare  read  about  the  full-bosomed  nymphs  of 
other  days.  Homer  and  Horace  were  ig- 
norant of  turkeys  or  we  shoiddhaTe  numer- 
ous allusions  to  their  soft  and  esculent 
bosoms.     If   you   wish,  0  inhabitant  of 


the  metropolis,  to  add  to  your  knowledge, 
that  of  the  true  flavor  of  the  tnricey  as  he 
was  made  to  be  eaten,  come  and  dine  with 
me  on  a  com  fed  rural  turkey.  We  will  make 
you  comfortable.  We  have  no  iiimace  to 
giro  out  mi  a  cold  day.  A  biasing  wood 
fire  wiU  look  you  honestly  in  the  face.  A 
wife  whose  y<noe  of  affection  has  ncTcr  been 
out  of  tune  ;for  more  than  thirty  years 
shall  welcome  you. 


GARDENS  AND  PARKS  OP  GERMANY.— (Con^iiwerf.) 


Thx  finest  public  garden  in  Germany  is 
that    of   the  Sansoussci,  >t   Potsdam,  a 
town  of  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
situated  some  twenty  miles  from  Berlin, 
the   capital  of  Prussia.      These  grounds 
belong  to  the  royal  fiunily,  and  contain  two 
royal  palaces,  built  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
under  whom  the  gardens  were  laid  out. — 
.They  are  oyer  a  mile  in  length,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth ;  but  though 
BoeztensiTe,  the  whole  aspect  is  mndi  more 
that  of  a  large  garden  than  a  park.    The 
whole  surfiioe  is  laid  out  in  winding  walks, 
while  through  the  centre  nms  a  long  broad 
ayenue,  cutting  the  garden  into  two  parts. 
After  entering  through  the  porter's  lodge, 
you  pass  through  an  ayenue  of  trees  along 
one  side  of  the  priyate  garden  of  the  king, 
and  passing  between  two  colossal  white 
marble  sphinxes,  enter  the  garden.  Passing 
by  a  few  parquettes  ornamented  with  bronse 
fountains,  you  reach  the  grand  fountain, 
which  throws  a  single  jet  120  feet  in  height. 
This  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  allegor- 
ical statues  in  white  marble.    Just  at  the 
foot  of  the  fountain  rise  the  magnificent 
terraces  which  lead  to  the  old  castle  of 
SansousscL    They  are  six  in  number,  rising 
one  aboye  the  other,  to  a  height  of  sixty 
feet.    They  are  yery  wide,  and  extend  out 
for  many  rods  on  either  side  of  the  broad 
steps  by  which  you  ascend  them.    They 
sre  laid  out  with  beautiful  beds  of  flowers, 
and  coyered  with  orange  trees;    at  the 
time  I  saw  them  ladened  with  golden  fruit; 


and  among  the  oranges  were  lemon,  and  fig, 
and  oliye  trees,  while  up  the  walls  of  the 
terrace,  the  grape  and  ornamental  yines 
were  trained.  The  whole  effect  produced 
by  this  combination  of  terraces,  as  you 
yiew  them  either  from  aboye  or  below,  was 
striking  and  beautiful,  and  equalled  in  no 
other  garden  that  I  haye  seen.  Just  at  the 
summit  stands  the  palace,  a  long,  low 
edifice,  with  no  pretentions  to  architectural 
beauty.  It  is  adorned  in  front  and  shut  off 
fix>m  the  terraced  ascent  by  an  elegant 
marble  colonade.  Leaying  the  palace,  you 
pass  on  through  groyes  and  clumps  of 
shrubbery,  by  gracefully  lud  out  parquettes 
and  artistic  arbors,  among  fountains,  and 
marble  and  bronze  groups  in  almost  endless 
profusion,  through  the  Sicilian  garden  de- 
yoted  to  tropical  plants,  and  by  the  pine- 
turn,  losing  yourself  in  the  intricate  maze 
oi  walks  and  shrubbery,  only  to  come  un- 
awares upon  some  unexpected  beauty.  At 
length,  ascending  a  broad  flight  of  marble 
steps,  you  reach  a  spacious  terrace,  adorned 
with  fountains,  statues  and  unis. 

It  is  fronted  by  an  elegant  balustrade  of 
light  grey  marble,  while  back  of  it,  rises 
the  orangery,  a  splendid  building,  one 
thousand  feet  in  length,  and  designed  as 
the  winter  residence  of  the  orange  trees 
which  adorn  the  terraces.  Not  &r  horn 
here  you  see  an  old  wind-mill,  with  great 
feather-like  sails,  rising  up  aboye  the  trees ; 
and  this  old  mill  has  its  history. 

When  Frederick  the  Great  laid  out  these 
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grounds,  this  mill  stood  in  his  waj,  Irat  tlie 
mill«r  owned  the  mill  and  the  ground  opoa 
which  it  stood,  snd  would  not  sell  eren  to 
the  king;  so  the  king  took  it,  sad  the 
miller  sued  him,  snd  won  his  mill  hftok* 
This  pleased  the  whimsical  king,  aid  bvgr- 
ingthe  mill  sometime  after,  he  pensioned 
^e  miller,  and  declared  that  the  wind-mlU 
should  always  remain  in  the  gardens  of 
Sansoussd. 

After  wandering  through  beautiftillj 
laid  out  grounds,  for  perhaps  half  an  hour, 
jou  reach  the  New  Palace,  whidi  is  not 
new  by  any  means,  being  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  old.  It  is  a  rery  ugly  looking 
immense  building  of  red  brick,  surmounted 
by  hundreds  of  stucco  statues,  causing  the 
palace  to  look  as  if  a  regiment  of  men  had 
been  petrified  upon  its  parapets. 

The  garden  contains  a  multittide  of  grot- 
tos, temples  and  ruins;  here  a  Chinese, 
there  an  antique  temple.  In  one  place  a 
mausoleum  containing  a  beautiful  statue  of 
Queen  Louise  of  Prussia,  while  a  little  at 
the  side  of  the  garden  proper  is  an  Italian 
rilla,  situated  in  an  Italian  garden,  and 
finished  with  Tery  ornamental  Romish 
baths.  To  one  wandering  through  this 
garden  it  seems  quite  endless,  and  one 
stops  so  often  to  look  at  the  rarious  objects 
around  him,  that  a  whole  day  will  pass 
without  your  baring  completed  your  sur- 
vey. After  going  through  the  new  palace, 
which  is  as  magnificent  internally  as  it  is 
unpromising  without,  we  walked  straight 
back  through  the  garden,  down  an  avenue 
of  grand  old  lindens  a  mile  in  length.  Just 
as  we  reached  the  grand  fountain,  the  sun 
was  setting,  and  the  mighty  stream  of 
water  as  It  rose  in  the  air  caught  the 
slanting  sunbeams  in  its  embrace,  breaking 
them  into  a  thousand  prismatic  rays,  and 
then  bending  gracefhlly  beneath  its  own 
weight,  it  descended,  each  liquid  drop 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  sunlit  glory. 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  strange,  that 
we  hear  so  little  about  these  groimds,  and 
that  so  few  comparatively  ever  visit  them. 
Th^y  are  certainly  the  most  interesting 


that  I  have  ever  visited.  Other  gardens 
nay  sarpass  this  in  some  one  pariicalar, 
but  there  are  here  a  greater  cam^imitkm  of 
beantiea.  It  seems  lo  be  a  peoidiaMty  of 
the  Germam  to  fiU  their  gardeM  witk  all 
aanaer  of  little  temples,  and  Tains,  Mid 
grottos;  some  of  them  displayiiiK  %  gi«at 
degree  of  taete^  and  serving  really  aa  or- 
naments, while  others  mar  rather  than 
Wantify. 

Not  &r  from  the  city  of  Heidelbes^  is  the 
ducal  garden  of  Schwebgingen.  It  waa  laid 
out  in  the  middloof  the  eighteenth  oentnzy 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Charies  Theodore,  and 
la  partly  in  the  old  French  styleu  It  con- 
tuns  nearly  three  hundred  acres,  and  for- 
merly some  $l20fiOO  were  yearly  expeeded 
upon  it.  Of  late  yean  it  has  not  reoeived 
so  much  attention,  bat  the  grounds  are  etui 
weH  kept,  and  are  very  beaotifiiL  It  is 
situated  jutft  back  of  an  m^y  old  castle, 
through  which  yon  pass  by  means  oi  laige 
arched  corridors.  Upon  entering  the  gar- 
den, you  look  down  a  broad  vlata,  and  see 
with  a  glanoe  a  part  of  the  plan.  The  part 
nearest  you  is  laid  out  in  the  foitn  of  an  im- 
mense circle,  cut  into  eight  sectois  by  di- 
TSffgifeig  waUbs.  A  broad  avvniae  U  treei 
blaects  this  circle,  and  loses  itself  in  tlie 
groves  at  either  side  of  you ;  while  straight 
ahead  a  broad  walk,  lined  with  flower  beds, 
leads  to  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  cen- 
tres-piece is  formed  by  a  laige  bronae  foun- 
tdn,  representing  Arion  i^Km  a  Dolphin; 
while  surrounding  this  are  a  number  of 
ohildren  holding  swans  in  their  arms.— 
Leading  away  from  the  fountain  are  eight 
beautiful  grass  plats,  and  in  the  centre  of 
each  a  tasteful  bronse  fountain.  Around 
the  periphery  of  the  circle,  upoa  the  one 
hall;  run  two  of  the  most  beautiful  arbon 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  They  were  boOt 
very  simply  of  small  slats,  and  were  many 
rods  in  length,  forming  arcs  of  circles,  and 
arcs  of  living  green.  They  were  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  luxuriant  vines,  that 
every  vestige  of  a  support  was  concealed.— 
Leaving  the  circle,  you  pass  by  four  colos- 
sal groups,  emblematic  of  the  four  seasons ; 
by  fine  bronze  groups  and  urns  of  flowen, 
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tnd  retch  a  narrow  Iawii,bordered  on  either 
side  by  rows  of  staMy  old  HndeM-elipt  in  the 
French  styloi  so  that,  as  you  looked  down 
the  Tista,  you  saw  a  cunred  and  regnkr  hr 
fade  of  dense  g^reen  foliage  on  either  side. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  lawn  were 
grores  of  flue  trees,  laid  out  with  walks  in 
ragnlar  geometrical  forms;  and  here  the 
French  style  ended,  for  the  remainder  of 
thegtrden  was  laid  oat  in  winding  waiki, 
tnd  clamps  of  trees  opening  npon  green  and 
irr^ar  lawns.  At  the  end  of  the  long 
lawn  was  a  small  lake,  and  Jnst  hero  two 
oohwal  figures,  reclining  among  high 
Snseee  and  weeds,  typical  of  the  rrrars 
Rhme  and  Danube.  The  lake  branches  out 
into  broad  outlets,  forming  ohanning  little 
islands ;  and  over  theee  anns  were  thrown 
graceful  rustic  bridges.  EfwyiHiere  as  you 
paas  akmg  you  chanoe  upon  pretty  marble 
statues,  and  gvonps  and  fountains*  In  one 
place,  surnmnded  by  a  dense  thicket,  was  a 
bnge  Pan,  seated  upon  a  great  rocl^  play- 
ing his  pipe  of  reeds;  and  I  remember  once 
being  very  aooh  amused  by  the  remarka  of 
eome  peasant  women  concerning  harmless 
Pan,  for  they  had  concluded,  after  due  de- 
liberation, that  ho  was  a  personification  of 
the  Deril.  In  another  part  of  the  garden 
was  a  round  temple,  built  on  a  grotto  of 
tllfi^  and  dedicated  to  Apollo,  whose  statue 
adorned  it.  In  front  of  the  0K>tto  two  re- 
elming  maidens  formed  a  fountain,  by  pour- 
ing water  from  urns  over  a  aeries  of  low 
stone  terraces.  To  the  right  of  this  was 
an  de^mt  bath-house,  which  was  connected 
by  SD  arbor  with  a  very  curious  fountain. 
In  the  basin  of  the  fountain  sat  a  bronze 
hawk,  holding  in  its  claws  an  unfortunate 
chicken  of  bron:se ;  while  around  above,  at 
a  height  of  some  twenty  feet,  stood  a  circle 
of  enraged  and  biistling  bronae  hens  and 
cocks,  upon  a  bronae  rooat,  in  OTory  atti- 
tude of  defiance  and  rage.  From  the  mouths 
of  these  twenty  fowls  streams  of  water  were 
pouring  down  upon  the  guilty  hawk,  who 
ia  return  was  sending  aloft,  aa  if  in  defiance, 
a  toHtary  opposing  stream.  But  these  are 
not  half  of  the  many  wonders  of  this  won- 


derful garden.  Here,  embosomed  in  shmb- 
bery,  is  an  artificial  ruin;  there  an  andent 
Roman  aqueduct;  here  a  mosque,  with 
towering  minarets  and  gilded  courts ;  and 
there  a  temple  of  botany,  designed  to  re- 
present a  segment  of  an  immense  tree.— 
This  garden,  in  part,  resembles  Versailles, 
and  in  part  fiansonssd ;  butit lacks  the  ele- 
gance and  the  fountains  of  the  one,  and 
the  extent  and  terraces  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  alone  the  princes,  however,  who 
thus  seek  to  beautify  their  residences.  At 
Frankfort'On-the^Main,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  the  old  fortifications  which 
surrounded  the  dty  were  torn  down,  and 
where  they  once  stood  are  now  smiling  gar- 
dens and  lawns,  neatly-trimmed  walks  and 
hedges  endrding  the  dty.  One  can  take  a 
carriage  and  drive  for  miles  through  beauti- 
ful avenues,  with  elegant  mansions  amid 
spadous  grounds  on  the  one  side,  and  these 
public  promenades  on  the  other. 

Certainly  the  wealth  of  this  great  flnan- 
dal  centre  has  been  well  expended  in  mak- 
ing its  environs  to  vie  in  beauty  with  those 
ofany  other  European  dty.  And  so  it  is 
in  the  free  city  of  Hamburgh.  The  old 
walls  have  long  since  been  leveled  to  the 
ground,  the  moat  filled,  and  in  their  places 
have  sprung  up  beautiful  gardens  and  shady 
groves — a  delight  to  the  stranger,  and  a 
source  of  health  and  continued  pleasure  to 
the  citizen.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  such  a 
profusion  of  palatial  city  residences,  with 
beautiful  grounds,  as  at  Berlin.  There  are 
many  streets  in  the  new  part  of  the  city 
which  are  made  up  entirely  of  these  private 
palaces.  The  houses  aie  all  of  brick,  and 
are  covered  with  stucco,  but  so  well  is  this 
done,  that  they  at  the  first  glance  appear  to 
be  of  solid  stone.  The  Berlin  artisans  are 
very  ridllfhl  in  their  use  of  stucco ;  and  the 
houses  are  often  most  elaborately  orna- 
mented with  statues,  caryatides,  and  re- 
lieves. The  stucco  work  is  always  painted, 
and  much  taste  is  displayed  in  the  various 
shades  of  coloring,  giving  an  agreeable 
variety,  and  avoiding  monotony. 

(To  be  cottltfMMi.) 
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But  after  all  this  talk  <^  making  grape 
culture  easy,  Hewn.  Sditoxt,  I  euppoae  tliat 
your  readers  wiab  to  know  aomethiog  aboat 
its  results.  They  will  naturally  say :  All 
this  talk  may  look  well  and  entidsg 
enough,  but  if  the  woik  is  made  so  easy, 
will  not  its  resulu  be  comparatiTely  light? 
A  natural  quesUon;  and  one  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  answer,  by  giving  the  returns 
of  this  season,  generally  conceded  to  have 
been  the  worst  for  tot  and  mildew  we  have 
ever  had  at  the  West ;  from  the  same  vine- 
yard, which  was  prepared  with  the  plou^, 
at  a  cost  of  $25  per  acre,  and  which  my 
tenant  has  been  working  on  shares  for  four 
years  now.  Here  they  are : 
MO  Tines  of  ConooH,  planted  1861,dS««am 
6  z  e,  about  4-tentha  of  an  aflrt,  pro- 
duced 1,030  galloni  of  wine ;  sTonse 

Ta!uD,  $2.50  per  gallon $2,576  CO 

1,M0  Tinee  of  Vortan*i  Ylrtinia,  planted 
■ame  dletanoe,  about  an  acre,  rvoduoed 
1,S00  gallooe  of  wioe,  areraye  ralue, 

4dollan 5>300  00 

100  Tines  of  HeriMmont,  planted  Mme  dif 
tanoe»  produeed  135  gallons,  aTorage 

Talue,  3  dollan  per  gallon 875  00 

50  Tines  Cunningbain,  produced  80  gallons« 

aTerageTaluo,  4  dollars 190  00 

810  Tines  Delaware,  planted  4x6,  about 
one-fiilh  of  an  acre,  produced  40  gal- 
lons, »Terage  Talne,  6  dollars 340  00 

IS  bearing  Tines  of  Hartford  Prolific,  pro- 
duced 866  lbs.  of  grapes,  nunkated  at 

aoeents  pcrlb. 67  80 

13  Tinee  Clinton,  produced  lO.gallons  wine, 

Taluo,  8  dollars 80  00 

Wine  mode  fran  other  tufleties,  about  50 

BaUonB,at8dollan 150  00 

Total  in  bearing,  about  8  acres    6,757  80 
Deduct  from  this  for  intarert  fkum  capital, 
labeiwcMka UOOO  00 

LeaTcsn  clear  profit  of. $7,757  30 

To  which  mny  be  added  57,000  Tines  grown 
fioBa  the  coitfaigs  cUpped  from  the  Tinejvrd, 
atan  aTerageof  100  dollars  per  1,000 5,700  00 

Total $18,457  80 

How  do  you  like  this  record  of  a  bad 
season?    Can  Qrant,  Mead  &  Co.  show  a 


better  ?  With  all  the  costly  prepsntkn 
of  soil,  Thomery  system  of  training,  ^ 
can  they  do  mora?  By-the-bye,  Mesn^ 
Editore,  allow  me  through  your  colamos,  to 
Mk  Dr.  Qrant)  my  fHend  Fuller,  tod 
dlhero  to  answer  a  single  question.  It  is 
this :  How  is  it,  that  they  csn  pn  Q^ 
theories,  Tery  practical  even,  which  look 
yery  fine  on  paper,  read  Teiy  jianiiUe, 
yet  we  never  hear  of  the  results?  If  tbdr 
method  is  so  very  profitable,  they  would, 
I  am  sure,  do  the  public  a  &vor,  if  ^ 
would  give  us  statisUcs  of  the  growths. 
Will  not  our  brother  grapegrowen  g^- 
ally,  giTO  OB  a  little  bit  of  histpiT,  ud 
more  facts,  through  your  colnmnB?  I 
am   sure   your  readers  would  appnotte 


And  now  let  mo  give  a  few  hhits  to  oor 
friend  Reuben,  in  all  Mendfinen  s&d  tiad- 
ness,  as  I  am  sure  his  eritidsms  sie  sndr 
In  the  same  spirit  He  makes  okjectiws 
to  adding  the  value  of  the  plants  grofini,  to 
the  products  of  the  vineyard  ;  end  wiilw 
to  have  only  the  returns  from  the  init 
WeU,  possibly,  this  looks  a  littie  like  hx^ 
finding.  What  hinders  him,  or  ai^hodj 
else,  to  figure  it  up  separately,  should  thej 
so  choose.  To  us,  and  I  think,  to  every  one 
ebe,  who  can  sell  the  plants,  the  gnp^ 
wood  is  quite  an  object,  which  it  would 
surely  be  fblly  not  to  use,  and  let  me  tdl 
him,  that  this  season's  experience  shows 
sgain,  that  there  are  not  half  enough  of  the 
really  valuable  varieties  in  the  msiket  jet 
to  meet  the  demand.  I  know  thst  I  >& 
speaking  against  my  own  interest  here, 
ss  a  propagator  of  vines  ;  but  I  do  wish 
(and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  t<icfc 
them  how  to  do  it  j)  that  eyeiy  gn|* 
grower  should  raise  his  own  plants,  st  lesst 
to  enlarge  his  vineyard.  The  procasi? 
simple  enough.  Let  him  prune  his  rises  is 
the  fall,  as  soon  as  they  have  dropped  th«r 
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leftT«B,  ftsd  cut  all  the  sound,  well-ripened 
wood  of  the  summer's  growth,  into  eattings 
of  from  two  to  three  buds  each.    These 
are  cat  close  below  the  lowest  eye,  tied 
into  conrenient  bundles,  and  buried  in  the 
ground,   until  next  spring.     As  soon  in 
spring  ts  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  per- 
mit, a  good  mellow  piece  of  soil  is  prepared 
by  plowing  deeply,  and  mellowing  up  well; 
then  take  a  spade,  and  set  it  down  per- 
pendiculariy,  moving  it  a  little,  so  as  to  open 
the  cut,  and  let  one  follow  with  tho  cut- 
tings, insert  them  into  the  cut  made  with 
the  spsde,  and  press  them  down  firmly,  so 
that  the  upper  eye  or  bud  is  eyen  with  the 
giroond,  and  then  press  the  ground  firmly 
agitnst  the  cuttings  with  your  foot ;  malM 
the  rows  two  feet  apart ;  and  put  the  out- 
tings  about  two  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Mulch  the  bed  with  straw  or  litter,  about 
two  inches  deep,  and  pull  out  the  weeds 
whenerer  it  is  necessary  during  the  sum- 
mer.    Tou  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that 
joa  can  raise  an  abundance  of  good,  healthy 
and  thrifty  plants  in    thia    way,    which 
will  answer  your  purpose  better  than  the 
majority  of  plants  raised  by  profusumal 
growers  under  glass,  and  which  are  arro- 
gantly lauded  and  puffed  as  "  superior  to 
all  others  grown.''    In  sober  truth,  Messrs. 
Editors,  I  begin  to  hare  a  horror  of  these 
ao-calied  ^'  superior  plants,''  and  "  layers  for 
immediate  bearing,"   which  some  of  our 
professional  men  will  adTcrtise  with  a  great 
flourish  of  trumpets ;    and  which  a  good 
many  simple,   confiding    souls  will  buy, 
with  a  vision  of  a  fine  crop  of  grapes  the 
same  smnmer  before  their  eyes,  and  for 
which  they  will  pay  from  three  to  five  dol- 
lan  a  piece.  The  whole  idea  of  *'  immediate 
bearing"  is  wrong.     Even  if  they  succeed 
in  getting  a  few  sickiy  bunches  firom  a 
newly  transplanted  vine,  it  is  done  at  an 
immense  cost  of  the  vitality  and  vigor  of 
the  plant.     No  fruit  should  be  required 
from  a  vine  until  the  third  summer  after 
planting,  and  then,  if  it  has  been  taken  good 
care  of,  it  is  able  to  produce  a  good  crop, 
whereas  you  may  force  a  vino  to  bear  a  few 


bunches  prematurely,  but  you  will  do  so  at 
the  cost  of  almost  its  life,  and  stunt  it  for 
several  years  to  oome.  It  is  like  putting 
the  burden  of  a  full-grown  man  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  little  child.  While  I  would 
advise  every  one  to  plant  good,  strong,  vig- 
orous plants,  I  would  caution  him  also 
against  too  early  bearing.  Let  the  vine 
first  have  the  vigor  necessary  for  the  task, 
and  it  will  bear  its  burden  willingly,  and 
bear  such  fruit  as  will  rejoice  the  eye,  tickle 
the  palate,  and  make  wine  which  will 
truly  "  gladden  the  heart  of  man."  It  is 
time  that  our  grape  growing  public  under- 
stand this  ;  that  they  comprehend  when 
they  tttk  their  vines  too  early,  they  do  so 
at  a  fbarftti  cost  of  vitality  and  vigor.  Many 
promising  young  vineyards  are  mined  an- 
nually, by  their  owner's  over-impatienoe 
for  a  crop ;  and  it  will  not  do  for  profes- 
sional men,  who  ought  to,  and  do  know 
better,  to  tell  their  confiding  customers 
stories  of**  immediate  bearing,"  simply  be- 
cause it  will  induce  them  to  pay  an  addi- 
tional dollar  or  so,  to  put  into  the  propa- 
gator's pocket  Onr  customers  should  pay 
us,  who  grow  vines  for  their  benefit,  wdl  for 
really  good  plants,  but  do  not  let  us  mislead 
them  into  false  practices,  simply  because  it 
may  be  for  our  benefit.  And  let  us  be  a 
little  more  charitable  towards  each  other. 
We  can  all  grow  good  plants,  as  near  per- 
fection as  may  be,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
so.  And  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  let  the  pub- 
lic know  a  little  of  our  propagating  prac- 
tices. £ven  if  they  do  grow  a  good  many 
plants  themselves,  we  will  find  enough 
to  do  yet,  to  supply  those  who  do  not.  Let 
us  make  grape-growing  easy,  wherever  we 
can,  so  that  it  may  increase  and  spread 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  land,  from 
Maine  to  California. 

A  few  words  more  about  friend  Ben- 
ben's  criticism  on  the  October  number,  and 
I  shall  not  infiiot  any  stronger  dose  of 
"  grape-growing  made  easy"  upon  your  read- 
ers. It  is  his  remark  on  my  method  of 
summer  pruning,  which  he  has  evidently 
not  clearly  understood.  Please  bear  in  mind, 
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frieod  Reaben,  th«t  tiie  plndiiiig  if  done 
veryeaHy;  bat  iutaad  of  robbing  the  plant 
of  its  leftT68,  tlie  jonng  shoots  met  pinched 
hefifn  the  lenTes  hsYe  dereloped,  and  by 
checldng  the  growth  of  the  leedhng  slioot, 
we  ibroe  the  laterals  oat,  and  Ibtm  and  de- 
▼elope  new  and  Tigoroos  leaves  on  them, 
jost  where  they  ooght  to  be,  opposite  each 
bonch,  and  tiiat  these  new  leates  will 
serve  ae  condoctors  of  si^  to  the  joong 
bonch.  It  is  only  a  gentle  cheeking,  noi 
rMfug  of  leaves,  in  lact  it  **makes  fow 
leaves  grow,  and  in  a  better  place,  where 
there  was  one  before.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  perfectly  in  hannony  with  the 
^  laws  of  YCgetable  physiology,"  and  the 
sane  principle  lays  at  the  root  of  it,  which 
we  follow  in  pinching  in  dwarf  pear  troea. 
Please  try  it,  friend  Beaben,  on  only  a  sin- 
gle vine,  if  you  will  not  risk  it  on  more, 
and  report  progress ;  or  what  is  better 
still,  come  and  visit  me  neact  sommer,  and  I 
will  show  yon  its  results.    I  think  anyhow, 


that  the  ^ftaUM  mieom  is  aa  indioatkn  of 
the  best  method  and  theory,  nnd  really, 
some  of  our  artists  remind  me  cl  one  of 
my  nelghbon,  an  old  Tintaer,  grown  gfey 
in  the  badness,  bat  vHio  follows  hiamettod 
and  old  fogy  practice  strictly.    He  viD 
come  and  look  at  my  grapes  several  thne* 
every  sommer,  and  will  a^ntt  that  I  grow* 
great  many  more,  and  moeb  finer  grapes 
than  he  does,  ^  Bat  ndghbor,"  he  will  aay, 
^yoo  are  wrong  anyway,  yoor  method  is 
not  right.**     My  **  method'*  is  to  find  how 
I  can  grow  the  most  and  best  frait|Witfc  the 
least  labor  and  cost,  and  as  long  as  I  me- 
oeed  in  this,  I  do  not  mind  the  old  ral«a  so 
very  strictly. 

In  another  paper,  I  may  give  yoor  readers 
a  report  on  the  different  varieties  of  gtapes, 
and  how  each  of  them  has  behaved  daring 
this,  the  most  trying  summer  we  heve  had, 
as  long  as  we  have  grown  grapes  here. 

Hermann,  Mo.,  Dec  14, 1865. 


THB  CIRCULATION  OP  THE  SAP  IN  TRIES. 


The  first  vital  function  in  trees,  after  the 
frost  is  moderated,  and  the  earth  is  sufS- 
ciently  thawed,  is  the  ascent  of  the  sap, 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels 
composing  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree,  and 
reaching  to  the  extremity  of  the  fibres  of 
the  roots.  The  water  thus  imbibed  by 
the  roots  is  there  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
saccharine  matter,  and  formed  into  sap, 
whence  it  is  distributed  in  great  abundance 
to  every  individual  bud.  The  great  quan- 
tity of  sweet  liquid  sap  provided  for  the 
nourishment  of  some  trees  is  evident  from 
the  prevalent  custom  of  tapping  trees,  to 
draw  off"  their  fiuida  for  various  purposes. — 
In  the  tropical  regions  this  method  Is  em- 
ployed by  the  inhabitants  to  procure  their 
fovorite  liquor— palm  oil,  and  also  the  sap 
from  which  they  make  India  rubber  and 
gutta  percha.  In  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada  the  sap  of  the  sugar  maple  is  pro- 
cured in  the  same  way,  which,  being  boiled 


down,  yields  sugar  of  a  well-known  peeo- 
liar  flavor  and  richness. 

This  great  accession  of  nourishment, 
when  the  sap  begins  to  flow  freely,  caoscs 
the  bud  to  swell,  to  break  through  its  cov- 
ering, and  to  spread  into  blossoms,  or  to 
lengthen  into  a  shoot  bearing  leaves.  This 
is  the  first  process,  and,  properly  speaking, 
Is  all  that  belongs  to  the  springing  or  elon- 
gation of  trees ;  and  in  many  pknts,  that  is, 
all  those  which  are  annual  or  deddooos, 
there  is  no  other  process.  The  plant  ab- 
sorbs Juices  from  the  earth,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  these  juices,  in- 
creases In  size;  it  expands  its  blossoms, 
perfects  its  fruit,  and  when  the  ground  is 
incapable,  by  drought  or  frost,  of  yielcBog 
any  more  moisture,  or  when  the  vessels  of 
the  plant  are  not  able  to  draw  it  up,  the 
plant  perishes.  But  in  trees,  though  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  first  process  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  that  which  takes  place  hi 
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regeUbles,  yet  there  is  a  second  prooeae 
which,  at  the  sune  time  that  it  add*  to 
their  bulk,  enables  them  to  endure,  and  go 
on  inareasing  through  a  long  series  of 
years. 

The  second  process  begins  soon  after  the 
first,  in  this  way :— At  the  base  of  the  foot- 
stalk of  each  leaf  a  small  bud  is  gradually 
formed,  but  the  absorbent  yessels  of  the 
leaf  hare  exhausted  themselves  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  bud,  and  are  unable  to  bring 
it  nearer  to  maturity.  In  this  state  it 
resembles  exactly  a  seed,  containing  with- 
in it  the  rudiments  of  Yegetation,  but  des- 
titute of  absorbent  yessels  to  nourish  and 
eTolre  tho  embryo.  Being  surrounded^ 
however,  by  sap,  like  a  seed  in  moist  earth, 
it  is  in  a  proper  situation  for  growing ;  the 
influence  of  the  sun  sete  in  motion  the 
juices  of  the  bud  and  of  the  seed,  and  tho 
first  operation  in  both  of  them  is  to  send 
down  roots  a  certain  depth  into  the  ground, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
moisture.  The  bud,  accordingly,  shoots 
down  its  roots,  so  to  say,  upon  the  inner 
bark  of  the  tree,  till  they  reach  the  part 
covered  by  the  earth.  Winter  now  arriv- 
ing, the  cold  and  defecVof  moisture,  owing 
to  the  clogged  condition  of  the  absorbent 
Teasels,  cause  the  fruit  and  leaves  to  &1I,  so 
that,  except  the  provision  of  buds  with 
roots  along  the  inner  bark,  the  remainder 


of  the  tree,  like  an  annual  plant,  is  dead.— 
The  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruit  are  gone ; 
and  what  was  the  inner  bark  is  no  longer 
organized,  while  the  roots  of  the  buds  form 
a  new  inner  bark ;  and  thus  the  buds  with 
their  roots  contain  all  that  remains  alive  of 
thd  whole  tree.  It  is  owing  to  this  annual 
renovation  of  the  inner  bark  that  the  tree 
increases  in  bulk ;  and  a  new  coating  being 
added  every  year,  we  are  hence  furnished 
with  an  easy  and  exact  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  age  of  a  tree,  by  counting  the  num- 
ber of  concentric  circles  of  which  the  trunk 
is  composed. 

A  tree,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  is 
rather  a  congeries  of  a  multitude  of  annual 
plants  than  a  perennial  individual.  Tlie 
sap  in  trees  always  rises  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  abated,  so  that  when  the  stimulus  of  the 
warm  weather  in  the  early  spring  acts  upon 
the  bud,  there  should  be  at  hand  a  supply 
of  food  for  its  nourisiuaent ;  and  if  by  any 
means  the  sap  is  prev^ted  from  ascending 
at  the  proper  time,  the  tree  inlalUbly  per- 
ishes. Remarkable  examples  of  this  method 
of  destroying  the  life  of  trees  are  seen 
everywhere  in  our  new  western  country, 
where  immense  forests  are  killed  by  the 
simple  process  of  ffirdlijig^  that  is,  cutting  a 
ring  around  the  tree  through  the  inner  bark, 
and  thus  interrupting  the  circulation  of  the 


LEAVES. 


Wsare  all  &miliar  with  leaves,  in  the 
various  stages  of  their  life,  growth  and  de- 
cay. We  watch,  with  interest,  their  out- 
bursting  in  spring,  their  tender  and  deli- 
cate beauty,  so  refreshing  to  the  eye,  after 
the  desolations  of  the  long  winter.  We 
sdmire  them  in  their  full  summer  develop- 
ment, their  rich,  luxuriant  greenness,  and 
the  exuberance  in  which  they  clothe  the 
stems  on  which  they  grow.  Their  autumn 
beauty  is  not  less  attractive  to  the  thought- 
ful mind,  when,  many-tinted,  golden,  rus- 
•et,  pale-yellow,  brown,  and  scarlet,  they 


hang,  a  crown  of  glory,  upon  the  woods. 
Has  it  ever  occurrepi  to  us  to  inquire,  what 
is  a  leaf? 

Every  leaf  is  in  itself  a  distinct  indivi- 
dual, the  blossoms  themselves  being  mere 
leaves  adapted  for  a  special  purpose.  A 
tree,  like  a  compound  zoophyte,  is  a  colony 
of  individuals,  bound  into  a  community, 
or  body  corporate,  by  means  of  the  living 
bark  enclosing  and  producing  a  woody  skel- 
eton or  support. 

The  leaves  of  a  tree,  like  the  polypes  of 
the  coralline,  are  distinct  ftom  each  other, 
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jet  united  by  meaiis  of  a  living  tissue,  which 
oommenoed  its  derelopment  in  the  seed-^ 
in  the  pip,  in  the  acorn,  or  the  beechmsst. 
Moreover,  as  in  the  polypes  of  the  coral, 
some  are  destined  for  nutrition,  others  for 
reproduction ;  so  in  the  tree  or  shrub,  some 
of  the  leaves  are  intendedas  oi|;ans  of  respi- 
ration, secretion,  and  the  digestion  of  the  flu- 
ids conveyed  to  them  tiuough  the  inner  bark, 
converting  them  into  either  bitters  or 
sweets,  or  acids,  into  nutriment  or  poison, 
so  Isr  as  the  aidmal  kingdom  is  conoomed. 
Others  again  are  modified,  and  become 
what  we  term  flowers,  exhaling  delicious 
odors,  or  repellant  effluvia ;  and  these  flow- 
ers are  designed  for  the  continuance  of  the 
species. 

Professor  Forbes  says,  **  We  are  not  In 
the  habit  of  regarding  the  leaf  as  the  in- 
dividual ;  popularly  we  look  at  the  whole 
plant  as  the  individual ;  yet  every  botanist 
knows  that  it  is  a  combination  of  individu- 
als, and  if  so,  each  series  of  buds  must  cer* 
tainly  be  regarded  as  generations." 

No  leaf  &11s  until  provision  is  made  for  a 
successor ;  and  the  bud  which  is  developed 
before  the  face  oi  the  decaying  leaf,  may 
be,  in  its  turn,  either  a  leaf  only,  or  that 
modification  of  a  leaf  which  we  term  a 
flower.  Such,  then,  is  a  leaf;  dying,  it 
leaves  its  embryo  successors ;  and  the  tree 
may  be  truly  said  to  pass  then  into  a  state 
of  hybernation.  There  are  no  longer  leavea 
requiring  food  from  the  vessels  of  the  in- 
ner rind  ;  hence  the  activity  of  these  tubes 
would  be  to  no  purpose ;  the  bark  sleeps  j 
the  woody  skeleton  can  scarcely  be  sud  to 
possess  oiganic  life ;  of  the  pith  we  know 
little.  Yet  in  such  trees  as  the  alder,  in 
the  youngest  branches  of  which  the  pith  is 
abundant,  and  is  at  this  time  juicy,  though 
it  becomes  diy  afterwards,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  it  subserves  some  important 
purpose.  This  pith,  or  medulla,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  usually  most  abundant  in 
young  and  growing  branches ;  and  some  na- 
turalists have  deemed  it  the  seat  of  that  ir- 
ritability which  many  plants  so  remarkably 
display.  Others,  again,  suppose  it  to  be  a  re- 


servoir of  moisture,  as  a  supply  to  the 
leaves,  whenever  an  excess  of  p^^iration 
renders  such  assist^fft  necessary.  It  is 
sud  that  a  direct  oommuiutt.tioa  by  ves- 
sels has  been  actually  tracetf  between  the 
pith  and  the  lea£  "  Plants  seem  to  require 
some  such  reservoir ;  for  th«r  yonqg  leaves 
are  excessively  tender ;  they  persiure  mueh, 
and  cannot,  like  snimids,  fly  to  the  shade  or 
brook." 

But  it  must  be  observed  in  reference  to 
this  theory,  that  all  the  moistnre  in  the 
pith  of  a  whole  branch,  is  in  some  esses 
too  little  to  supply  one  hour's  perspiration 
for  a  single  leaf.  Nor  does  observatioa 
show  that  this  moisture  of  the  pith  varies, 
let  the  leaves  be  ever  so  flaccid.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  pith  is  in  some 
way,  a  reservoir  of  vital  energy,  but  not  as 
supplying  moisture  to  the  exhausted  leaves. 

But^it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
follow  up  any  mooted  point  in  v^^table 
physiology,  but  rather  to  indicate  some  of 
the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  leaves. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  having  fulfilled  tiietr 
duties,  like  all  organic  things,  they  be^ 
to  fade,  and  dying  are  scattered  by  the 
winds  from  off  the  rind  or  bark,  between 
which  and  themselves  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  drawn.  For  at  a  definite  pwnt  the 
sap-vessels  lose  their  vital  energy,  and  be- 
coming obliterated  the  supply  to  the  leaf 
is  arrested.  A  mere  touch  will  canae  the 
leaf  to  fidl  at  the  axillary  junction  of  its 
stalk  or  twig ;  but  then  the  bud  has  been 
duly  elaborated,  a  bud  to  be  unfolded  on 
the  return  of  spring. 

How  cheerless  is  the  garden  in  Novem- 
ber;  the  sear  and  yellow  leavea  are  Mien 
'  in  showers  from  the  trees,  and  drifted  by 
the  wind  they  strew  the  gravelled  paths, 
.—cover  the  flower  beds,  collect  aroond  the 
roots  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  or  are  dnrea 
into  heaps  in  comers.  The  summer  flow- 
ers have  faded,  but  here  and  there  a  pale 
blossom  of  the  monthly  rose  sUll  liz^gexa  on 
its  stem;  the  showy  Dahlia  yet  holda 
out,  struggling  sgainst  &te,and  the  Asters 
and  Ghiysanthemums  flaunt  in  colors  of 
regal  beauty.    The  Barberry  bush 
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oat  its  pendant  streamen  of  wax-like  ber- 
ries, coral  red.  The  holly  looks  freeker 
eren  than  oyer,  and  its  berries  are  rod* 
d/and  beautifuL  Green  is  tke  hedge  of 
PriTet,  with  itsjet-bUek  dasters  of  berries, 
producing  a  pleasing  oontrast. 

Rapidly,  at  this  season,  tlie  decidnons 
trees  and  shrubs  lose  their  foliage— their. 
leares  corer  the  groond  as  with  a  garment, 
affording  protection  firom  the  cold  to  the 
baried  roots  of  plants  which  need  defence 
from  the  winter ;  bat  this  is  not  their  only 
use,  they  tenre  a  second  important  purpose. 
As  the  spring  oomes  on  with  its  warm 
showers,  they  Ml  into  decomposition,  and 
afford  a  rich  manure  to  the  roots  which 
they  shielded  during  the  seyere  season. 
They  form  in  their  decay  a  rich  vegetable 
mould— a  natural  top-dressing  to  the  sub- 
jacent soil,  and  thus  render  it  lighter  and 


richer.  Well  does  the  gardener  know  the 
value  of  decomposed  yegetable  matter  as 
manure ;  and  one  reason  why  many  of  our 
rarer  wild  flowers  seldom  flourish  when  in- 
troduced into  the  garden,  is  the  deficiency 
in  the  soil  of  pure  yegetable  mould;  for 
gardens  are  usually  cleared  from  time  to 
time  of  thdr  leafy  lUUr^  while  in  our 
woods  and  copses,  and  along  our  fences  and 
hedgesi  the  decaying  foliage  remains  where 
it  fell,  and  year  after  year  adds  fresh  nu* 
triment  to  the  sandy  or  argillaceous  sub- 
stratum. Thtt*  it  is  that  nature  manures 
the  soil,  and  adds  suooessiye  coyerings  of 
yogetable  mould  to  the  surface  of  the  ster- 
ile ground,  or  the  rocky  bed,  until  plants 
of  a  higher  order  succeed  the  lichens  and 
mosses  which  first  spread  upon  the  once 
naked  surface,  and  in  their  turn  add  to  the 
increase  of  the  fertile  layer. 


FEBRUARY. 


The  month  ef  February,  according  to 
Terstegan,  was  called  by  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, SproMi-kdt.  The  kele-wort,  which  is 
now  called  cole  wort,  was,  in  times  long  past, 
the  most  common  pot-herb  used  by  our  an* 
ceetors,  and  the  broth  made  with  it  was 
therefore  called  keU-hrUh,  This  broth  sup- 
plied to  a  large  extent,  the  winter  suste- 
Dtnce  of  the  Saxon  husbandman  and  his 
&mily.  During  this  month  the  plant  began 
to  pat  forth  its  young  and  tender  sprouts, 
and  hence  the  name,  ^mmlrkeU. 

February  had,  also,  in  those  early  times  the 
name  of  Sobnonaih^  which  on  the  authority 
of  the  yenerable  Bede,  means  Panrcake- 
iwiuL  Because  at  this  season  the  Pagan 
Saxons  were  aooustomed  to  offer  up  *^  cakes" 
in  their  worship  of  the  sun. 

The  Latin  Februarius,  the  original  of  the 
name  by  whkh  we  designate  the  month,  is 
deriyed  from  the  word/e6nia,  which  signi- 
fied an  expiatory,  or  purifying  sacrifice 
offered  to  the  Manes,  because  in  this  month 
the  Luperd,  or  priests  of  Pan,  perambu- 
lated the  dty,  carrying  thongs  of  goat- 


skin, with  which  they  scourged  delinquents, 
and  this  was  receiyed  for  an  expiation. 

On  Candlemas  eye,  the  Ist  of  February, 
was  kindled  the  YtUe-brand,  which  was 
allowed  to  bum  till  sunset,  when  it  was  ex- 
tinguished and  carefully  laid  aside  and 
preseryed,  to  be  used  for  lighting  the  Christ- 
mas log  at  the  next  return  of  the  season. 
The  preyailing  superstition  connected  with 
the  presenration  of  the  Tule-brand  is  thus 
noticed  by  Herrick : 

And,  whtn  'tit mUbIj kept,  theflend 
Can  do  no  mltohiot  tbtro. 

February  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
pleasant  or  comfortable  month  in  any  part 
of  the  country  north  of  latitude  35  degs. 
Indeed  in  some  of  our  northern  States  the 
cold  and  tempest  are  most  seyere;  the 
snow  lies  in  deep  drifts ;  the  waters  are 
&st  bound  in  icy  fetters  ;  and  there  are  no 
signs  except,  perhaps,  in  the  perceptible 
lengthening  of  the  days,  and  the  increase 
of  meridian  brightness  and  heat,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Spring.     In  the  milder  middle 
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regioiu,  the  breaking  up  of  winter;  the 
elemental  conflict  between  the  retiring  and 
the  incomiDg  aeaaoni ;  thefreeaingaiidtlie 
thawing,  are  viridly  enough  described  in 
HowWs  Book  0/^  &MOM.-^Theie  ia  a  bek 
of  comfort  iTelteTeiywhere.  In  raal  win- 
ter weather  the  deafi  pnre  ftoaty  air 
sharply  saluted  the  face  by  day,  and  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  at  nigh^  a  scene  of  pore 
and  sublime  splendor  in  the  lofty  and  in- 
tensely blue  sky,  jittering  witli  cengre- 
gated  Stan,  or  irradiated  with  the  placid 
moon.  There  was  a  sense  of  vigor,  of  elaa- 
ticiCy,  of  frsshness  about  you,  which  made 
it  welcome ;  but  now,  most  commonly,  by 
day  or  by  night,  the  sky  is  hidden  in 
impenetrable  yapor ;  the  earth  Is  sodden, 
and  splashy  and  wet ;  even  the  fireside 
does  not  escape  the  comfortless  sense  of 
humidity.  Ereiything  presents  to  the  eye, 
accustomed  so  long  to  the  briglitness  of 
clear  frosts,  and  the  pure  whiteness  of  snow, 
a  dingy  and  soiled  aspect.  All  things  are 
dripping  with  wet;  it  hangs  upon  the 
walls  like  heavy  dew  ;  it  penetrates  into 
the  drawers  and  wardrobes  of  your  warm- 
est chambers;  and  you  are  surprised  at  the 
unusual  dampness  of  your  clothes,  linen, 
books,  and  papers ;  and  in  short,  almost 
eveiything  you  have  occasion  to  examine. 
Brick  and  stone  floors  are  now  dangerous 
things  for  thinly-clad  people  to  stand 
upon.  To  this  source,  and,  in  fa^,  to  the 
dampness  of  this  month,  operating  in  va- 
rious ways,  may  be  attributed  not  a  few  of 


the  oolda,  oonghs,  and  eonraniptioaa  ao 
piwfalent  in  Sn^snd.  Pavement*  are  fro- 
qocntty  so  mnoli  elevnted  by  the  ezpaa- 
rion  of  the  moistnie  beneath,  as  to  <^' 
atHKt  the  opeaiag  and  ahntting  of  doon 
and  gates ;  and  your  gravel  walks  reaen- 
blesatniated  sponges.  Alwoad,  the  streets 
are  flooded  with  nniddy  water,  and  alip- 
pery  with  patches  of  half-thawed  ice  and 
snow,  which  strikes  through  your  nhoes  is 
a  moment 

The  houses,  and  all  objects  whatever, 
have  a  dirty  and  disconsolate  aspect ;  and 
olonds  of  dim,  smoky  base  hover  over  the 
whole  dispirithig  scene.  In  the  country 
the  prospect  is  not  much  better ;  the  roads 
are  fbll  of  mire.  In  the  woods  and  oopses 
you  hear  a  continual  dripping  and  patterii^ 
of  wet ;  while  the  field&res,  instead  oi  fly- 
ing across  the  country  with  a  pleasant 
chattering,  sit  solitarily  among  the  com- 
fortless trees,  uttering  their  plaintive  ay 
of  «'oock-shute,'*  "  oock-shute,''  and  the 
very  rooks  peer  about  after  worms  in  the 
fields  with  a  droo]^ng  ur.  Instead  of  tiie 
enchantment  of  hoar-lhwt,  yon  have  naked 
hedges,  sallow  and  decaying  weeds  beneath 
them,  brown  and  wet  paaturea,  and  aheeta 
of  ice,  but  recently  aiforduBg  so  modi  fine 
exercise  to  skaters  and  sliders,  half  enb- 
meiged  in  water,  full  of  great  cnxka^  scat- 
tered with  straws  and  dir^  patdies,  and 
stones  half  liberated  by  the  thaw.  Such 
are  the  miserable  ft^tuies  of  the  time. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 

To  OonTBiBUTORs  AND  Othses.— ^ddress  all  Communtoations^  for  the  X<fitorial  and 
publishing  departments,  to  Geo.  E.  ft  F.  W.  Woodwaed,  87  Parte  Row,  New  York. 


WOODWAED^S    GOONTET    HoMCS. —  ThlS 

popular  and  elegantly  illustrated  book  baa 
passed  through  three  editions,  and  a  fourth 
is  now  on  the  press,  which  we  h<^  to  have 
ready  in  a  week  or  two.  The  demand  is 
unabated ;  in  fact,  it  increases  as  the  work 


becomes  better  known.  It  has  taken  its 
rank  now  among  the  very  few  sucoBssfol 
books  of  the  day^  and  supplies  the  want 
loB«  folt  of  a  guide  to  the  conatmction  of 
hoQses  of  moderate  coat. 


JSditar^s![y>le. 
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Ths  Dklawars  Grape. — Hie  original 
paiBting  for  our  plate  of  the  Delaware 
Gmpe  is  now  in  the  handi  of  the  litho- 
grapher, who  means  to  make  a  firat-claaa 
picture  of  it — one  suitable  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  any  room.  We  hope  to  have  it 
readjr  for  delirerj  earlj  in  Febroaiy.  Price, 
mailed  free,  Threx  Dollars ;  but  any  snb* 
scriber  who  sends  ns  two  fMtff  names  and  five 
donarSy  in  addition  to  his  own  subscription, 
will  hare  a  copy  sent  him  fine  of  cost. 


This  Volume  of  the  Horticulturist 
will  be  fully  illostrated.  Architectural  de- 
aig^na,  and  plans  for  laying  out  small  tracts 
of  land  will  be  freely  given,  and,  in  accord- 
anee  with  many  requests,  these  designs 
will  contemplate  only  moderate  ezi^ndi- 
tnree.  We  also  propose  to  illustrate  fhlly 
all  the  newer  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  and  shall 
be  pleased  to  receive  from  our  readers  draw- 
ings or  specimens  for  this  purpose. 


Wjb  Call  the  Attkittioii  of  our  leaders 
to  the  advertisemeBt  of  the  Prairie  Far- 
M»a  and  the  Tilden  Tomato.  By  some 
unaccountable  oversight)  this  advertisement 
was  omitted  from  our  January  number; 
but  let  not  this  error  prevent  any  one  of 
our  readers  from  taking  the  Prairie  Far- 
mer. Send  Two  Dollars  at  once  to  Messis. 
Emery  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  get  a  wide- 
awake expcment  of  Western  agriculture, 
published  by  gentlemen  who  show  com- 
mendable energy  in  getting  up  a  first-rate 
PH^ftDd  letting  the  public  know  it.  Every 
subscriber  gets  a  paper  of  Tilden  Tomato 
seed,  out  of  which  he  can  make  money 
enough  to  pay  for  the  paper. 

Stokver  Raspberrt.—'^  Reuben"  in  the 
December  number  of  HoRTicutTtTRisr,  asks 
information  in  regard  to  this  raspberry. 
Fruit  small  and  not  of  much  value.  It 
throws  up  an  immense  quantity  of  suckers, 
»nd  is  not  worth  the  room  it  occupies. 

Allen's  Red  Prolific  and  Kirtland,  has 
the  same  habit  of  suckering,  but  much  more 


prolifio  and  larger  firuit,  similar  in  shape, 
ocdor,  and  flavor,  and  are  no  doubt  im- 
proved chance  seedUngs  or  Hybrids. 

ChaS.   DOWKIMO. 

A  Western  Subscriber  asks  how  to 
prepare  white-oak  posts  for  vineyards  to 
prevent  decay.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
char;  but  where  that  cannot  readily  l>e 
done,  we  advise  to  place  in  solution  of  cop- 
peras as  indicated  by  the  writer  of  **  Our 
Method,^'  in  Vol.  20,  to  which  we  refer 
him.  A  preparation  of  gas  tar  is  some- 
times used,  but  is  not  as  cleanly  as  the 
other  modes. 


A  REMARKABLE  iustanco  of  the  effect  of 
ftt)st  in  overcoming  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  in  trees  and  destroying  their  life,  oc- 
curred in  London  during  the  spring  suc- 
ceeding the  hard  winter  of  the  year  1794. 
The  snow  and  ice  collecting  in  the  streets, 
so  as  to  become  very  inconvenient,  they 
were  cleared,  and  many  cartloads  were 
placed  in  the  vacant  quarters  of  Moorfields. 
Several  of  these  heaps  of  snow  and  froien 
rubbish  wete  piled  around' some  of  the  elm- 
trees  that  grew  there.  At  th^retum  of 
spring,  those  of  the  trees  that  were  not 
surrounded  with  the  snow,  expanded  their 
leaves  as  usual,  while  the  others  being  girt 
with  a  laige  frozen  mass,  continued  quite 
bare ;  for  the  fact  was,  the  absorbents  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  the  earth 
in  which  the  trees  stood,  were  still  exposed 
to  a  freeadng  cold.  In  some  weeks,  however, 
the  snow  was  thawed,  but  the  greater 
number  of  the  trees  were  dead,  and  those 
few  that  did  produce  any  leaves  were  sick- 
ly, and  continued  in  a  languishing  state  all 
summer,  and  then  died. 


StrccEsspvL  Fruit  Raising. — ^Truman 
M.  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Dayton's  Blufl^,  sends  us 
some  specimens  of  fruit  raised  in  his  or- 
chard. He  has  devoted  several  yean  to 
the  culture  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  has 
now  one  of  the  finest  orehards  and  nurae- 
ries  in  this  vicinity,  containing  a  large 
number  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  bearing. 
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2%e  HartifmltwriBt. 


Mr.  Smith  is  also  experimenting  with 
other  yarieties  of  fruit,  and  we  hare  no 
doubt  that  ho  will  suooeed  in  cultivating  a 
number  of  speeiee  of  fruit  that  hare  not 
hitherto  been  raised  here— such  as  peaches, 
pears,  &c. 

With  grapes,  Mr.  Smith  has  also  been 
▼ery  successful.  He  has  quite  a  yinejard 
of  hardy  Icinds,  and  raises  a  quantity  of 
grapes  every  year.  Two  or  three  kinds 
which  he  has  experimented  with,  have 
proTcd  valuable  and  hardy,  and  must  soon 
become  popular.  In  all  he  has  thirty-seven 
varieties. 

He  handed  us  on  Saturday  a  specimen  of 
raspberries,  containing  about  a  dozen  ripe 
and  partially  ripe  ones  on  a  vine.  To 
gather  ripe  raspberries  on  October  21,  is 
rather  a  novelty  in  this  country.  They  are 
of  the  '*  Belle  de  Fontenay"  variety,  and 
are  very  large  and  luscious. 

Some  rhubarb  and  tomatoes  whioh  he 
handed  us,  are  particularly  fine,  and  con- 
sidering the  season  of  the  year,  are  a  re- 
markable yield. 

Mr.  Smith's  experiments  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  ^raising  have  been  conducted  at 
great  expense  to  himself;  but  will  result  in 
great  good  to  the  community,  and  we  hope 
he  may  be  abundantly  rewarded  for  his  ex- 
penditures. If  any  of  our  citizens  wish  to 
see  model  gardens,  conservatories,  nurse- 
ries, vineyards,  Ac,  they  should  call  on  Mr. 
Smith.  He  has  a  neat  and  well  kept 
place,  and  will  show  it  to  visitors  with 
pleasure.— &.  PavlPUm/ur. 


Thx  48tu  Annual  Mextino  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Franklin  and  Hampden  AgricultuitJ 
Society  was  held  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
Jan.  3d,  and  Milo  J.  Smith,  was  elect- 
ed President  in  place  of  H.  S.  Porter 
of  Halfacre,  declined.  Vice-Presidents 
Elnathan  Graves,  Williamsburgh ;  John  W. 
Hubbard,  Northampton;  Rodney  Smith, 
Hadley ;  Andrew  T.  Judd,  South  Hadley. 
A.  P.  Peck,  Northampton,  Secretary;  Albwt 
R.  Parsons,  Northampton,  Treasurer;  Os- 


car BdwardSi  Northampton,  Auditor.  Tba 
Sodety  is  in  a  prosperoos  co&ditioa  lod 
looting  towards  a  vigorous  and  greeo  old 

TsB  article  on  Tomato  Culture,  p^e  391, 
of  December  HoETicvLTuauT,  should  hare 
beeo  credited  to  the  Amanc(m  Agnedtmi^ 
published  by  Orange  Judd  &Co.,Xo.41 
Park  Bow,  N.  Y.,  at  one  doUar  and  fiitj 
cents  per  annum.  Whenever  a  reallj  good 
thing  .is  found  floating  about  without 
credit,  it  will  be  safe  nine  times  out  of  ta 
to  credit  it  to  the  AffriaOimigL 


DxNvca,  Colorado,  Dec  17, 18^. 

GsxTLEMEH  : — ^l  havo  condaded  to  pat 
the  price  of  one  bushel  of  potatooB  iato 
papers  and  monthly's,  for  the  familj,  so 
yours  is  included,  the  price  of  potatoes  nov 
being  20  cents  per  lb.,  or  ^12  per  bosiid 
Please  direct  to  Denver,  Box  366. 

Tours  respectfully,         L.  K.  Piian- 


WlLD    COTTOH    OB     WllD  WbD.-Mj 

attention  hsa  recently  been  directed  to  tk 
very  silky  and  beautifhl  fibre  of  this  phot 
which  grows  so  abundantly  in  the  vtste 
places  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and  as  it 
ripens  in  season,  why  could  it  not  be  tniwd 
to  some  practical  use  ?  A  young  ladj,  of 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  gathered,  spAisd 
knit  a  pur  of  stockings,  fiom  the  wild  cot- 
ton plant.  No  doubt  they  were  hetotifcl, 
as  the  fibre  is  apparently  equal  to  the  fisfl* 
silk. 

Have  any  of  your  readers  tried  vkt 
effect  cultivation  would  have  on  thepliat? 
It  would,  probably,  greatly  improre  tfe 
staple.  What  would  the  cotton  of  com- 
merce  be  without  cultivation  1 

I  send  asmall  specimen  herewith  krj^ 

examination. 

J.  M.H. 

We  think  a  difllculty  would  be  fbond  b 
manu&cturing  thread  or  yam  from  ^ 
plant  from  the  shortness  and  w»t  of 
strength  of  the  staple.  Have  sny  reidcR 
had  experience  ? 


EcUtor't  TaUe. 
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Isaac  Pullxv,  Bsq*,  of  Higbtstowiif 
N.  J.,  has  farniBlMd  as  with  the  following 
list  of  peaches  which  he  considen  onex- 
oepttonable  for  market  oolture : 

Hale's  Early, 

Tioth'sEarlj, 

Large  Eariy  Tork  (not  the  serrate.) 

Crawford's  Early, 

Old  Mizon  Pree, 

Stomp  the  World, 

Crawford's  Late, 

Ward's  Late, 

Jaques  Rare  Ripe, 

Smock  Peach. 


Mr.  a.  M.  Burns  writes  us  as  follows 
from  Manhattan,  Riley  Coanty,  Kansas : 

*'  This  is  believed  to  be  the  most  wester- 
ly point,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
where  the  grape  is  yet  grown.  I  have  cul- 
ti rated  the  Concord,  Diana,  Delaware, 
Clinton,  Catawba  and  Isabella  successfully, 
and  since  1859  have  had  fruit ;  have  never 
seen  a  diseased  berry  or  a  mildewed  vine 
in  nine  years,  which  shows  that  this  cli- 
mate is  especially  adapted  to  vineyards. — 
Here,  too,  land  is  good  and  cheap,  and 
homesteads  may  be  had  for  the  occupancy. 
I  have  many  new  varieties  on  trial,  such  as 
the  lona,  Israella,  Aliens'  and  Rogers'  Hy- 
brids, Hobb's  new  Seedlings,  Teddo,  &c., 
and  wish  to  test  this  climate  for  all  and 
every  new  grape  that  has  merit.  Our  success, 
thus  far,  induces  us  to  believe  that  almost 
any  grape  will  do  well  here.  If  your  friends 
will  send  me  any  by  mail,  I  will  test  them 
carefully  and  report  on  them  in  due  time 
through  the  Horticulturist.  Ask  them 
to  send  me  priced  and  descriptive  cata- 
logues. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  located  the 
Slate  Agricultural  College  at  this  place. 

Mr.  QsokosN.  Staci,  of  LongBrmneb, 
New  Jersey,  desires  to  infiMen  his  neighbor, 
Mr.  S.,  throng  the  Ho»nciiftTvai8T,  that 
to  induce  fruitiiilnesB  in  a  barren  ordiard, 
which  has  been  over  stimulated  by  high 


manoiing,  with  pruning  to  match — causing 
ezobenuace  of  growth — ^he  must — 

Ist.  Stop  manuring  so  heavily  or  plowing 
80  deeply. 

3d.  Stop  severe  pruning,  removing  only 
weak  and  crowded  branches,  allowing  the 
trees  (atandards)  to  take  their  natural 
form. 

3d.  Dig  a  treneh  eighteen  inches  deep 
aronnd  each  tree,  six  or  seven  feet  from  the 
trunk,  and  cut  off  all  the  roots  that  can  be 
cat  with  the  spade. 


Sweat  is  the  hum  of  bees,  dire  is  the 
song  of  gnats  and  mosquitos ;  gaudy  is  the 
clothing  of  the  butterfly,  noisome  the  con- 
tact of  vermin ;  costly  are  the  products  of 
the  silk-worm  and  the  cochineal ;  ruinous 
the  ravages  of  the  weevil,  the  curculio,  the 
army-worm  and  the  locust.  But  in  our 
latitude  we  have  fewer  destructive  and  an- 
noying insects  than  are  to  be  found  in  re- 
gions nearer  the  tropics.  We  have  fewer 
entomological  beauties  and  fewer  entomo- 
logioal  plsgues,  for  which  we  ought  to  be 
thankfuL  It  is  true,  however,  that  we  have, 
after  all,  plenty  of  insects  even  here ;  but 
the  extreme  minuteness  and  unimaginable 
variety  and  transformations  of  these  crea- 
tures forbid  the  enterprise  by  which  ordi- 
nary students  might  become  familiar  with 
their  classes  and  habits.  When  we  have 
learned  their  forms,  we  cannot  comprehend 
or  even  guess  at  their  senses — their  inner 
mode  of  life.  The  study  of  entomology  is, 
therefore,  not  only  complicated  and  per- 
plexing, but,  regarded  as  a  science,  unsa- 
tisfiMstory.  For  example,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  insects  possess  the  ^ulty  of  hear- 
ing, or  how  many  of  the  five  senses  they  do 
possess.  They  appeal,  it  is  true,  to  all  our 
several  senses,  in  turn,  whether  they  can 
hear  ae  not  the  maledictions  we  bestow  vapon 
them  in  return. 

An  intelligent  bee-master  and  good  gar- 
dener says  that  he  "  fired  ofl'a  gun  close  to 
a  hive  containing  a  swarm  of  bees ;  they 
only  stirred  slightly;  but  shaking  them 
disturbs  them  much  more  than  any  noises." 


e2 


Tks  HtniiewUurisl, 


TMv  slight  vtining  might  hftve  beco  the 
result  of  the  ooDcussion  of  the  air,  rsthsr 
thsn  the  noUe  of  the  report.  If  thej  do 
hear  at  all,  their  scale  of  audible  soinds  has 
been  ooi^ectnred  to  lie  to  at  the  top  of 
ours,  and  so  to  be  anulli^lbr  our  eai 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  note  iHiich  it  < 


The  kind  of  sight  that  most  be  the  result 
of  looking  out  through  a  thousand  mioro- 
soopes,  is  difflcolt  for  us  to  rsaHie ;  the 
language  of  the  antennss  Is  more  untrans- 
latable than  any  cuneiform  inscription.  For 
bees,  and  a  few  others  of  their  dass,  there 
will  ever  be  a  genuine  fellow-feeling,  as 
well  as  a  selfish  interest  arising  (torn  con- 
siderations of  profit ;  but  the  mob  of  creep- 
ing and  fljing  insects  wilt  secure  no  hold 
on  popular  feTor. 


What  is  Conchologj,  as  seen  in 
and  cabinets,  but  a  collection  of  huslKS  and 
rinds  of  things  that  are  dead  and  gone  ? 
We  treasure  the  envelope,  havhig  lost  the 
letter ;  the  book  is  destroyed,  and  we  pre- 
ser?e  the  binding. 

Not  one  penon  in  a  hundred  who  decor- 
ates his  apartment  with  shells,  can  tell 
whether  the  liTlng  creatures  they  oace  eon- 
tidned  had  eyes  or  no  eyes,  were  fixed  to 
the  rock  or  drifted  with  the  sea-weed,  were 
purely  herbiyerous,  or,  by  an  insinuating 
but  unamiable  process,  dieted  on  the  vitals 
of  other  mollusks,  their  neighborS|  and 
were,  therefore,  as  we  might  say,  iMumi- 
veroui.  The  Radiata,  and  the  rest  of  their 
allied  tribes,  are  still  less  Invitfaig  to  the 
oommon  run  of  men  and  women,  since  they 
puizle  and  worry  even  philosophers  and 
practised  naturalists.  We  are  told  that 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  one  of  the  most  eele- 
brated  and  patient  naturalists  of  the  age, 
has  been,  for  some  time  past,  engsgsd  upon 
the  barnacles,  and  has  well  nigh  been  driven 
to  despair  by  the  slipperiness  of  their  char- 
acter. 

But  the  study  of  Botany  may  be  made 
easy  and  interesting  to  all  who  have  any 
taste  for  selfKmlture.    From  garden,  and 


meadow,  and  wood,  we  may  gttiiergniMi 
and  flowen  and  leaves,  whidi,  being  ontlj 
preserved  and  dawfiad,  csanot  ftil  tok- 
nish  interest  and  plesauie.  Tbefieldofob- 
servationis  illimitable;  thenumbef  ofsiK- 
dmens  that  may  be  gathered  without  gong 
out  of  our  wayi  or  loai  of  time,  is  bejoed 
reckoning,  and  the  uses  of  all  thii  ki»?- 
ledge,  even  incidentally  aoqaind,  viH  be 
invaluable. 

KiNGLAKS  is  the  most  brillisst,  end  prob- 
ably the  most  accurate,  skeldier  of  scena? 
and  incident  among  modem  tiiTders.  His 
description  of  the  gardens  of  Dimiea, 
which  seem  to  hUve  remained  uDchaDsed 
from  the  olden  years  of  Sacred  Histoid,  is 
quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  Table. 

The  Holy  Damascus,  this  earthljpin- 
dise  of  the  prophet,  so  fair  to  his  ejtf  tint 
he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  tarry  io  be? 
blissful  shades— she  is  a  city  of  hidden  pl- 
aces, of  copses,  and  gardens,  and  foantaiss, 
and  bubbling  streams.  The  jaioe  ofber 
life  is  the  gushing  and  ice-cold  torrent  tbt 
tumbles  from  the  snowy  sides  of  Anti-U- 
banon.  Close  along  on  the  rirer's  edge,  | 
through  seven  sweet  miles  of  rastling 
boughs  and  deepest  shade,  the  dij  spreads 
out  her  whole  length :  as  a  man  f&Il*  ^ 
fece  forward  on  the  brook,  that  be  v&J 
drink  and  drink  again,  so  Damascus,  thint* 
ing  forever,  lies  down  with  her  lips  to  th* 
stream,  and  clings  to  its  rushing  witen. 

Wild  as  the  nightest  woodland  of  t  ^ 
serted  home  in  England,  but  without  ie 
its  sweet  sadness,  is  the  sumptuous  gtnka 
of  Damascus.  Forest  trees,  tall  and  stsulr 
enough,  if  you  could  see  their  lofty  cres^ 
yet  lead  a  tussling  life  of  it  below,  vitk 
their  branches  struggling  against  stroag 
numbers  of  wild  bushes  and  wilful  sbnibe. 
The  shade  upon  the  earth  is  blacku#^ 
High,  high  above  your  head,  and  on  eivfT 
side  all  down  to  the  ground,  the  tbicket  b 
hemmed  in  and  choked  up  by  the  is^' 
laeing  bon^  that  drsop  with  the  weight 
of  roses,  and  load  the  slow  air  witn  ^ 
damask  breath.     The  rose-trMS  ^  ' 
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ttv  are  all  of  tiie  kind  we  call  damask  ; 
they  grow  to  an  immense  height  and  size. 
There  are  no  other  flowen.  Here  and  there 
there  are  patches  of  ground  made  clear 
from  the  corer,  and  tiiew  are  either  care- 
lewlf  planted  with  some  common  and  use- 
ful Tegetable,  or  else  are  left  free  to  the 
trajward  ways  of  nature,  and  bear  rank 
weeds,  moist-looking  and  cool  to  your  eyeSj 
and  freshening  the  sense  with  their  earthy 
and  bitter  fragrance.    There  is  a  lane  open- 
ed through  the  thicket,  so  broad  in  some 
places  that  you  can  pass  along  side  by  side — 
in  some  so  narrow  (the  shrubs  are  forever 
encroaching)  that  you  ought,  if  you  can,  go 
on  first,  and  hold  back  the  bough  of  the 
rose-tree.  And  through  this  wilderness  there 
tambles  a  loud  rushing  stream,  which  is 
halted  at  last  in  the  lowest  comer  of  the 
garden,  and  then  tossed  up  in  a  fountain  by 
the  side  of  the  simple  alcove.    This  is  all. 
Never  for  an  instant  wiJl  the  people  of  Da- 
mascus attempt  to  separate  the  idea  of  bliss 
from  these  wild  gardens  and  rushing  waters. 

Ax  INTERESTING  oompanlon-piece  to  the 
above  fine  picture  is  found  in  Fort^iviU  Wan- 
derings  in  China. 

The  gardens  of  the  Mandarins,  in  the 
city  of  Ning-po  are  very  pretty ;  they  con- 
tain a  choice  selection  of  the  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  of  China,  and  generally  a 
considerable  number  of  dwarf  trees.  Many  of 
the  latter  are  really  curious  examples  of  the 
patience  and  ingenuity  of  this  people. — 
Some  are  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  yet 
seem  hoary  with  age.  Not  only  are  they 
trained  to  represent  old  trees  in  miniature, 
bat  some  are  made  to  resemble  the  fhshion- 
able  pagodas  of  the  country,  and  others  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  animals,  amongst  which  the 
deer  seems  to  be  the  favorite.  Junipers  are 
generally  chosen  for  the  latter  purpose,  as 
they  can  be  more  readily  bent  into  the  de- 
sired form ;  the  eyes  and  tongue  are  added 
afterwards,  and  the  representation  altogeth- 
er is  really  good. 

l¥hen  I  was  travelliag  on  the  hills  of 
Hong-kong,  a  few  days  after  my  first  arri- 


val, I  met  with  a  most  curious  dwarf  Lyoo- 
podium,  which  I  dog  up  and  carried  dowm 
to  Messrs.  Dent%  garden.  ^^Haipah  T'  said 
the  old  oompradore,  and  was  in  rapturous 
delight.  All  the  eooliee  and  servants  gath- 
ered around  the  basket  to  admire  the  cu- 
rious little  plant.  I  had  not  seen  them 
evince  so  much  gratification  since  I  showed 
them  the  Old  Man  Cactus  (Cereus  Senilis) 
iHiioh  I  took  out  fkxm  England,  and  pre- 
sented to  a  Chinese  Dnrseryman  at  Canton. 
On  asking  them  why  they  prized  the  Lyoo- 
podinm  so  mnoh,  they  replied,  in  Canton. 
English — ^  <M,  he  Uo  mw^ia  handsome  \  he 
grow  mdy  a  leeU  and  a  Uete  every  psar;  and 
suppose  he  he  one  hundred  year  onla^  he  only  so 
hiffh^^^  holding  up  their  hands  an  inch  or 
two  higher  than  the  plant.  This  little 
plant  is  really  very  prertty,  and  often  natur- 
ally takes  the  form  of  a  dwarf  tree  in  min- 
iature, which  is  doubtless  the  reason  of  its 
being  such  a  ihvorite  with  the  Chinese. 


The  author  of  Barren  ]9onor,  says : — 
Misanthropy  is  the  worst  of  all  philosophy 
— Epicurean  or  Stoic,  seductive  or  repel- 
lant ;  it  wUl  fiul  Just  at  the  critical  time  of 
trial,  and  its  latest  pang  will  be  the  sharp- 
est of  all.  The  tough,  self-reliant  charac- 
ter that  meets  misfortune  savagely  and  de- 
fiantly, like  a  personal  foe,  holds  its  own 
will  for  a  while ;  but  if  there  be  not  faith 
enough  to  teach  humble,  hopeful  endurance, 
I  think  it  fares  best  in  the  end  with  the 
hearts  that  are  only — broken. 

There  was  no  misanthropy,  nor  mere  self- 
reliance  and  pride,  in  the  patience  and  si- 
lent dignity  exhibited  by  Marie  AnUnnette 
during  her  long  trial  of  bitter  suffering.  She 
possessed  a  faith — a  sense  of  religion — that 
never  deserted  her,  whatever  her  weakneases 
d  character  and  inconsistencies.  And  how 
mournful,  beyond  words,  was  her  fate.  Her 
sufferings  date  long  before  she  became  a 
captive,  and  was  menaced  with  ignominious 
death.  Almost  from  her  first  arrival  in 
France  she  had  been  exposed  to  misrepre- 
sentation and  calumny.  Toung  and  beau- 
tifiil,  and  a  queen  as  well  as  a  woman,  she 
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had  long  been  tbe  butt  at  wUcb  ^*  the  meet 
polite  and  cliiTalrona  nation  in  Europe," 
were  leyeled  We  are  told  that  when  ahe 
walked  in  the  Gardena  of  8U  Olood,  the 
very  children  followed  and  insulted  her. 
AUniionB  against  her  were  eagerly  aeiied 
in  eyery  theatre,  and  the  lieatenani  of 
police  had  to  beg  that  she  woold  no  longer 
oome  to  Paris,  as  he  ooold  not  answer  for 
the  oonseqnenoes  of  her  presence.  Every 
class  seemed  bent  on  aaenbing  to  her  the 
misery  of  the  naticm.  The  nobles  caiman 
niated  her ;  the  people  called  her  Madame 
Deficit.  She  bore  all  in  silence ;  bat  every 
insolt,  eveiy  proof  of  hatred  ahe  received, 
aank  deeply  into  her  heart  Her  beauty, 
once  so  fresh  and  daisllng,  gradually  foded 
away ;  her  cheek  became  pale  and  thin; 
her  ^es  grew  dim  with  weeping,  and  with 
nights  of  anxious  vigils.  The  sunny  smileii 
which  lent  so  great  a  charm  to  her  ex- 
pressive countenance,  visited  it  no  more. 
If  she  saw  not  yet  the  terrible  future,  she 
was  haunted  by  the  shadow  of  dark  fore- 
boding thoughts,  and  a  secret  terror  filled 
her  breast  whatever  she  asked  herself  what 
fate  awaited  her,  her  husband,  and  her 
children.  Through  every  fiaar  and  trial  she 
maintained,  however,  a  bearing  more  com- 
posed, more  truly  royal,  than  that  which 
had  marked  the  days  of  her  splendid  pros- 
perity. 

She  was  doomed  to  drink  the  cop  of 
sorrow  to  the  dr^gs,  and  death  itself  was 
grudged  her  till  all  she  held  dearest  had 
been  murdered  and  tortured  before  her 
eyes. 

•<  BeyonJ  tha  inflnite  and  bovndVtM  rtMh 
Of  ]nerc7" 

are  the  perpetrators  of  those  crimes  by 
which  she  and  hers  suffered  so  bitterly. 
Most  of  them,  indeed,  paid  the  penalties  of 
their  crimes  here  in  the  fiesh,  but  the 
deathless  reproach  of  the  nation  that  en- 
dured them  has  not  been  ex|^ated.  Tears 
of  revolution  and  blood  have  not  sufficed  to 
wipe  it  off,  and  it  may  be  that  a  deeper  re- 
tribution is  yet  in  store. 
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ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO., 

Xn  Tracts  to  suit  Pardm^tfrs*  AT  ZtOW  PBICXn. 

THE  ILLINOIS  cnNTUAL  RAILUOAI)  COMPANY  HAVF.  FOU   SALR. 

000,000  ACRES  of  fhe  best  Fanning  Lands  in  the  Conntry. 

Tbe  rond  pxtcnds  from  DaalciUi,  In  the  nortti -western  port  cf  tlio  State,  to  dim,  in  the  cxtrt-nic  mwtbern 
run,  witii  a  branch  flroin  Ccntralia,  ono  Iiuudrod  an<l  Ihlrt-cn  miles  nortli  of  Cali-(\  i'^  Cbicago,  uu  the  shoro  if 
liikc  lllcbtgan — altogether  a  length  of  TC4  rnlos— nnd  tlic  Ian<l  wbicli  is  offered  for  salo  is  situated  u)ioii  fUhcr 

•  k)o  of  tho  track,  In  no  instanco  at  a  grcutor  dielaiicc  than  flft-.'cn  miles. 

State  of  Illinois. 

Tbo  rapid  development  of  Illinois,  its  steady  iocroasc  in  population  and  wenlth,  and  itscaimcity  toprtnlncc 

•  iuap  food,  arc  matters  for  wonder  and  admiration.  The  United  States  Commisaioiicr  of  Agricuituro  cstimnt>» 
t ttc  amounts  of  the  principal  crops  of  1RC4,  for  the  whole  country,  as  follows:  Indian  cc»rn ,  ■'•30,681 ,403  bushelf ; 
wheat,  1Q0,«95,8:?3  basbels;  oats,  170,C9O,0C4  bushels;  of  which  the  farms  of  Illinois  yioldud  138.350.135  bushoh 
if  Indian  corn;  CC;371,173 hnshc's  of  wheat; and  i:4,C73,751  bushels  of  uats~tn  reality  more  than  one  fourth  of 
tiio  com,  more  than  oac-flftb  of  the  wheat,  and  almost  onc-sevouth  of  the  oats  produced  hx  all  tbe  UnitDd  States. 

Grain -Stocic  Raising. 

rrc-cmincnily  the  first  in  the  list  of  graiu-exiwriing  States,  Illinois  is  also  tbo  great  cattle  Rtatooftbe 
('ttkm  Its  f'Ttilc  pralrlCB  arc  well  adapted  by  nature  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules;  and  in 
tl»o  importaot  Interest  of  pork  packing,  it  is  far  in  advance  of  every  other  State.  Tlio  seotling  <f  these  prairie 
uiids  to  tame  grasses  lor  pastnrago  or  hay,  offers  to  farmers  with  capital  the  most  profitable  n-su Its.  The 
Kay  crop  of  TIllDOts  in  1864  is  cstiraatod  at  2,160,725  tons,  which  Is  moro  than  half  a  millioo  toM  larger  than  tbe 
rup  of  any  other  State,  excepting  only  Kow  Vork. 

Inducements  to  Settlers. 

Tbe  attentkm  of  persons,  whoso  limited  means  forbid  tlie  purdiase  of  a  homestead  in  the  older  Slates,  la 
(•artk-ularly  inTiicd  to  these  lands.  Wilhhi  ten  years  the  lUiuoia  Central  Railroad  Onntmny  has  sold  1,400,000 
«crt^,  to  mori*  than  20,003  actual  settlers:  and  during  the  last  year  264,422  acres— a  larger  aggregate  of  saks 
iiian  in  any  one  year  sioco  tbo  opening  of  the  road.  The  farms  are  sold  hi  tracts  of  forty  or  eighty  acres, 
vMitni  to  the  settler  with  limited  capital,  or  in  hirger  tracts,  as  may  bo  required  by  tbo  capitalist  and  stock 
ratc^T.  Tbe  soil  is  of  uiSsarpassed  fertility  ;  the  climate  is  healthy  ;  taxes  are  low  ;  churches  and  aebeola 
^rc  becomlog  abosdant  tbrooghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  ijtato  ;  and  commanicatloo  wUh  all  tike  gn*Bl 
riittrkrts  it  made  easy  through  railroads,  canals  and  rirers. 

PBICB8  AND  TSBMS  OF  PAYMBNT. 

Tbe  prkw  of  lands  varies  from  S9  to  SI 5  and  upwards  per  acre,  and  they  are  sold  on  short  cnntit,  er  for 
ca«h     A  deducUoa  of  ten  per  eent.  from  the  short  credit  price  is  made  to  those  who  buy  for  cash. 

morty  ocrcA  at  SIO  per  sere,  on  credii;  the  principal  ooe-quarter  cash  dowD— balance  one,  two  and  thrre 
*<^irs,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  m  advance,  each  year. 
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A  DISCOURSE   OF  WINTER. 


Spring  islirre,  according  to  the  calendar, 
ut  not  M  in  actual  experience;  and  there- 
re,  while  winter  atill  broods  over  all  north- 
ni  cJimes,  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  con- 
•1<T  some  of  its  characteristics,  and  per- 
liancc  to  gather  up  a  few  of  its  lessons. 
le  who  taught  His  followers  from  the  sum- 
ler  lilies,  doubtless  also  instructed  them 
»m  the  aspects  of  nature  in  winter. 
To  the  eyes  oi  most  people,  winter  is  a 
a.«on  of  desolation  and  gloom.  The  flow- 
B  arc  dead  ;  the  bees  and  other  in9e<?ts  no 
oger  ham ;  the  song-birds  have  left  the 
y ;  the  leayes  have  fallen  fh>m  the  trees, 
id  are  whirled,  withered  and  dead,  upon 
le  bla<(t.  The  streams  are  locked  in  ice ; 
td  snow,  like  a  heavy  shroud,  is  spread 
er  all  the  earth.  Yegetablo  growth  has 
ascd,  and  even  y^etable  life  is  dormant, 
not  wholly  extinct.  The  sun  rides  low 
the  hcaveiis,  and,  with  its  cold  and  slant- 
g  beams,  gives  but  a  brief  day. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth :  Winter 
s  other  and  ixx>re  cheerful  aspects.  There 
life  amid  this  seeming  decay  and  death. 


Vegetation  absolutely  reqiiires  a  period  of 
rest,  and  winter  is  its  opportunity.  The 
bees  are  napping  in  their  cosy  cells;  the 
birds  are  not  destroyed,  but  are  gone  on 
pleasure  excursions  southward,  looking  af- 
ter their  possessions  and  friends  around  the 
Gulf.  The  streams  and  lakes  are  frozen — 
are  they  ?  Well,  they  make  fine  skating- 
parks  now,  and  are  having  an  eye  to  the 
creams  of  next  August.  What  could  civil 
ized  man  do  without  their  sparkling  crys- 
tals to  cool  the  summer  heats  ?  It  would 
be  a  heavy  loss  to  northern  commerce,  if 
its  cargoes  of  ice  were  dissolved.  The 
leaves  havefioillen — have  they?  Well,  they 
were  ripe,  and  of  no  further  use  to  the 
branches,  and  by  their  fall  they  will  now 
help  to  fertilize  the  ground  and  to  promote 
the  trees'  growth  in  succeeding  years. 

Frost,  which  in  some  respects  is  destruct- 
ive, is  also  preservative.  It  checks  the  too 
rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matters,  and  by  purifying  the  air  pre 
vents  disease  and  promotes  bodily  health 
and  vigor.    Who  does  not  know,  by  expe- 


-TBamu  •coordiafr  to  Act  of  CongrcM,  in  the  rear  1866,  by  Obo.  E.  4k  F.  W.  Woopwakih  in  the  Clerk'e  Oflce 
«f  Oe  Uetriet  Oowt  of  the  Ualted  States  for  the  Squthfln  Slftriet  oi  Kew  York. 
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rience,  that  tho  return  of  the  cold  season, 
after  the  dehiiitating  heats  of  summer,  pro- 
duces an  exhilaration  of  spirits  and  gives  a 
nev  accession  of  physical  strength  ?  A 
fnend  of  the  writer,  who  sitent  several 
years  in  Ba^ota,  relates  that,'  while  at  first 
the  perpetual  summer  was  a  perpetual  de- 
light, afterwards  it  became  monotonous, 
tiresome,  and  weakening  to  body  and  mind, 
and  that  ho  often  longed  for  the  refreshing 
winds  and  frosts  of  the  north.  If  the  in- 
habitants of  northern  countries  possess  any 
sup.  riority  over  those  of  southern  lands,  it 
is  owing  largely  to  the  influence  of  their 
climate.  It  is  in  cold  countries  that  home 
is  most  tenderly  loved,  and  fireside  virtues 
most  vigorously  flourish. 

*•  Oh  Winter,  ruler  of  th*  inTerted  year, 
Thy  fcattered  hair  with  ilcet  like  ashes  filled. 
Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lipe,  thy  cheeks 
Fringod  with  a  boar  I  mido  wh  to  with  other  snow  4 
Than  t^ose  of  as^e,  t'ly  orehoai  wrappe  I  in  c  ouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  <jar  indebted  to  no  wheels, 
But  urged  by  storms  alon;  its  slippery  way, 
I  lore  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  ilrejded  as  thou  art  I  Thou  hold'ct  the  sun 
A  pris:n'^  in  th?  yet  undawn  ng  ea^t, 
Shortening  hi«  journoy  between  mom  and  noon. 
And  hnrrying  l:dm,  im.iatient  of  hli  »tay, 
Down  to  the  I  osy  West ;  but  kindly  st  11 
Gmn:>cn8  itio;  hi«  lose  wiUi  ad  led  hou  s 
Of  social  conrcr  -o  unl  instructivo  e  so. 
An  I  gathering  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
The  taxniiy  disrierscd.  nnd  fixing  thought 
Nut  less  dijperjo  1  by  daylight  und  its  c^rei. 
I  crown  thee  king  cf  int.mato  d  j  ights, 
F.re.-id(>  enjopnents,  home-bom  happ  nes**. 
And  till  the  comfort  that  the  low'y  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retirement,  snd  the  hours 
Of  lonj;,  uninterrupted  erening,  know.** 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  win- 
ter Is  its  snow.  This  interferes  with  some 
of  our  pleasures  and  profitable  labors.  The 
tourist  and  landscape-paintrr  will  seldom 
flounder  throu'^h  snow-banks  in  quest  of 
fine  sc  mer/.  T!io  botanist — where  are  the 
flowers  he  loved  sa  well  ?  The  geologist, 
entomologist,  and  indeel  the  student  in  al- 
most every  department  of  natural  science 
finds  his  sphere  of  observation  reduced  to 
narrow  bounds.  The  gardener  must  hang 
up  his  shovel  and  hoe,  and  the  farmer  can 


no  longer  sow  and  reap  and  gather  h\>. 
bams. 

Yet  there  is  a  bright  side  to  this  picture 
The  snows  which  block  up  our  rovU  id  i 
fields  bring  with  them  a  partial  coiDpe!i>i 
tion  for  the  discomforts  they  produce.  T .. 
old  proverb  that  '*  snow  is  the  poor  mi- 
manure  '^  is  believed  to  have  its  ba^is  inK'i 
entific  &ct.      Chemical    analysis  fiod^  '. 
larger  per  centage  of  ammonia  in  snow  tbi 
in  rain.    This  at  least  is  tine,  that  6Q'>w  ^ 
a  powerful  absorbent,  purifying  the  airi>^ 
retoming  the  impurities  as  fertilizers  * 
the  soil.    Melt  in  a  clean  vessel  a  ma^  ' 
snow  which  has  lain  a  short  time  on  tLr 
ground,  and  the  taste  will  detect  fomr. 
elements  in  the  water.     This  is  most  ir- 
parent  in  the  neighborhood  of  laref  towa- 
where  tho  atmosphere  is  more  or  Ies8  is 
pure.     The  harshness  and  dryne^  prodon*: 
ia  the  mouth  by  drinking  snow-rater,  ui 
the  unpleasant  effK^ts  on  the  skin  br  v» 
ing  in  it,  are  ascribed  to  the  impurlti«  •• 
contains.    The  disease  called  goitn,  i^ 
vailing  in  Alpine  regions,  is  also  atiributri  I 
by  some  to  the  use  of  snow- water.  I 

A  certain  writer  illustrates  the  ibsorbr'  | 
power  of  snow  thus : "  Take  a  lump  of  so-:;'  , 
(crust  answers  well,)  of  three  or  four  ik-  ' 
in  length,  and  hold  it  in  the  flame  f* ' 
lamp ;  not  a  drop  of  water  will  Wl  fr"  I 
the  snow,  but  the  water,  as  fast  as  formrJ  | 
will  penetrate  or  bo  drawn  up  into  the sb-^  j 
by  capillary  attraction.     It  is  by  virta^  '^j 
this  power  that  it  purifies  the  atmosplfT 
by  absorbing  and  retaining  its  nosiirti.« 
noisome  gases  and  odors."    Snor  alv  :l 
sorbs  exhalations  from  the  earth,  m'^  1 
turns  their  fertilizing  properties  to  the -I 
Ilence,  marshes  and  stagnant  pool?  bee 'id 
inodorous  in  winter,  and  the  unwbole^'i 
effluvia  of  yegetable  matter  everywhere  H 
caying  is  retained,  and  with  theroeltiu; 
the  snow  in  spring  is  given  back  tti  '1 
earth.    So  much  as  this,  at  le»*t,  tr«?  f* 
believe,  that  "  the  poor  man's  osnurf 
as  efficacious  as  some  of  the  patmt  fin 
ers  of  the  day;  and  it  is  a  great  deal  chfs? 

Moreover,  we  are  told  that  snowr  ac tu^ 
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nourishes  a  species  of  animal  life.  Dissolre 
a  handful  of  snow  in  a  glass  of  water  en- 
tirely free  from  infusoria,  and  you  will  soon 
discover  a  multitude  of  animalcules  moving 
about  in  it  full  of  life.  Every  one  has  read 
of  the  famous  "  red  snow"  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, which  is  only  another  exhibition  of 
this  microscopic  race. 

Snow  helps  the  springs  and  mill  streams 
in  winter.     Were  the  ground  naked  from 
fall  to  spring,  and  frozen  meanwhile  several 
feet  deep,  the  springs  would  dry  up,  and 
water-wheels  of  every  description  would 
stand  idle.     As  it  is,  however,  the  snow 
prevents  the  frost  from  penetrating  to  a 
great  depth — especially  among  the  wooded 
hills,  which  are  the  fountain-heads  of  springs 
and  streams— and  by  their  gradual  melting 
keep  up  a  supply  of  water  for  man  and  beast. 
Not  the  least  important  use  of  snow  is 
the  protection  it  affords  to  t»  nder  vegeta- 
tion.    Even  in  northern  latitudes,  there  is 
a  multitude  of  tender  and  half  tender  indi- 
genous plants  which  require  more  or  less 
protection  in  winter.    Nature  provides  for 
them  most  wisely.  She  hangs  over  them  the 
branches  of  neighboring  trees  and  bushes, 
gathers   about  their  roots  a  many-folded 
blanket  of  dry  leaves,  and  last  of  all  spreads 
over  them  a  fleecy  mantle  of  snow.     With 
this  covering,  they  pass  through  the  coldest 
winter  safely ;  when  if  transplanted  to  ex- 
posed situations  they  would  certainly  per 
ish.    But  besides,  our  gardens  and  fields 
are  stocked  with  plants  and  grains  which 
are  natives  of  warmer  climates,  and  need 
protection  still  more.    Sweep  off  the  snow 
from  our  wheat  fields  and  meadows,  and  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  crops  would  be  win- 
ter-killed.    Some  of  the  choicest  herba- 
ceous plants  in  our  gardens,  brought  from 
milder  regions,  will  pass  unharmed  through 
the  severest  winters,  if  only  they  are  cov- 
ered with  snow.  So  of  many  tender  shrubs. 
With  their  branches  fastened  to  the  ground, 
they  hybemate  in  Canada  as  well  as  at  the 


tropics.  The  buds  of  peach  trees  are  often 
killed  in  severe  winters,  while  if  a  few 
branches  happen  to  get  bent  under  the 
snow,  they  produce  a  splendid  show  of 
fruit.  Scientific  travelers  in  Siberia  have 
recorded  instances  in  which,  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  above  the  ^now  at  72° 
below  zero,  that  beneath  was  20°  above 
zero,  showing  a  difierence  of  100°,  Dr. 
Kane,  in  his  "  Arctic  Expedition,"  men- 
tions finding  underneath  the  snow,  at  lati- 
tude 78°,  "  the  andromeda  in  full  flower, 
and  saxifrages  and  carices  green  under  the 
dried  tufts  of  last  year."  *  ♦  *  "Here, 
too,  the  silene  and  cerathrium,  as  well  as 
the  characteristic  flower-growths  of  later 
summer,  the  poppy  and  sorrel,  were  al- 
ready recognizable."  *  *  ♦  t«  p^w  of 
us  at  home,"  he  continues,  "  can  realize 
the  protecting  value  of  this  warm  cover- 
let of  snow.  No  eider-down  in  the  cradle 
of  an  infant  is  tucked  in  more  kindly  than 
the  sleeping  dress  of  winter  about  this  fee- 
ble flower-life." 

When  the  snow  falls  early  in  winter  and 
remains  until  spring,  the  ground  is  seldom 
frozen  at  all ;  and  if  frozen  a  few  inches 
deep  before  the  snow  falls,  the  heat  of  the 
subsoil  thaws  out  the  frost  above  it,  an.i 
the  superincumbent  snow  prevents  another 
freezing,  so  that  in  early  spring  the  ground 
is  soft  and  ready  for  the  plow  and  spade. 

Dill  the  space  allotted  us  in  these  col- 
umns allow,  we  might  speak  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  winter  affords  the  farmer  and 
his  household  for  mental  and  social  culture  ; 
of  the  beauty  of  the  snowy  landscape  when 
lighted  up  by  the  sun ;  of  the  brilliancy  of 
the  winter  sunsets  ;  the  peculiar  depth  and 
purity  of  its  skies,  and  the  lustre  of  its 
stars ;  of  the  pleasure  of  noting  the  first  in- 
dications of  approaching  spring,  and  their 
steady  increase  until  "  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  the  land  ;"  but  here  we 
must  stay  our  pen. 

A.  D.  G. 
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DESIGN  FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSE  OR  PARSONAGE. 

BT  REV.  P.  D.  OAl^XT,  JAMAICA,  L.  I. 


The  desire  to  produce  pletf  ing  effects  in 
tbe  Btmcture  of  country  houses  has  much  in- 
creased the  past  few  years.  The  gratifying 
evidence  of  this  is  forced  upon  our  attention 
on  every  line  of  travel.  Every  one  who 
contributes  to  this  taste  is  so  far  a  bene- 
&ctor  to  his  kind.  It  has  this  plea  for 
universal  adoption,  that  while  it  violates 
no  principle  of  utility,  it  elevates  mentally 
and  morally  only  by  the  exercise  of  correct 
judgment  without  expense.  I  speak  of  it 
in  its  simple,  and  therefore  purer  forms  of 
cottage  building. 


It  is  thought  that  the  plan  here  submit- 
ted will  commend  itself  to  the  taste  of  those 
who,  having  a  moderate  income— and  sucb 
constitute  tbe  bulk  of  society— and  w"!s\ 
having  no  money  to  lavish  upon  merelj 
useless  show,  would  have  enough  varietr::i 
style,  solid  embellishments,  convenience  of 
arrangement,  rooms  of  suitable  size  and 
number — affording  sufficient  retirement  toi 
accommodation  as  shall  combine  to  prodcn 
a  pleasing  im^ft'ession,  externally  ind  inter 
nally,  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  stnngfr 
is  welcome  to  rest,  and  make  the  happj 


Fig.  2S^P€rspective. 


and  contented  family  feel  that  they  have  a 
home,  the  endeared  remembrances  of  which 
will  never  leave  them  till  a  home  on  earth 
is  needed  no  more. 

Some  of  these  effects,  we  think,  may  be 
realized  in  this  plan.  Enter  the  gate,  and 
by  a  /neatly- trimmed  winding-path  step 
upon  tho  veranda  and  look  for  yourself.  It 
Is  situated  on  a  village  lot,  say  G5  feet 
front  and  2C0  deep.  It  is  not  built  large 
in  front,  so  that  space  may  intervene  on 
either  side  for  shrubbery  and  trees  to  se- 
cure seclusion  and  keep  out  intrusive  eyes 


of  neighbors.  Yet,  in  the  diningroom  s 
bay  window  commands  a  street  view.  I' 
fronts  tho  east,  and  hence  the  rooms  te^^^ 
have  a  southern  aspect.  The  verindi  it- 
self is  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  ts  it  i§ 
ample,  compared  with  the  size  of  tbe  boo$<-. 
and  its  form  in  keeping  with  the  bar  vic- 
dows  that  diversify  and  give  chiracter  t^ 
the  exterior.  I  would  not  make  the  pat'. 
to  the  veranda  direct  in  front  of  it,  *» 
right  angles  with  the  street,  but  from  a 
gate  near  tho  southern  comer  of  the  fnc* 
lot  by  a  gentle  serpentine  line,  and  the? 
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leaye  the  space  of  the  front  yard  opposite 
the  parlor  window  unobstructed,  for  the 
exhibition  of  taste  in  cultiyating  some  of 
the  smaller  flowers  and  shrubbery,  which, 
with  a  closely-shaven  g:ra88-plat,  as  the 
px>andwork,  never  fjuls  to  awaken  a  sense 
of  pleasure. 

But  the  entry-door  is  open — (it  opens 
readily  to  its  friends).     Look  in!     Yon 


would  have  the  hall  go  all  the  way  back  7 
Well,  that  is  the  old-fashioned  way,  but  it 
has  not  the  beauty  of  utility  to  recommend 
it.  There  is  no  need  of  it,  and  the  open 
seams  of  the  '*  back  door"  only  made  sluices 
for  Boreas  of  the  north  storm  to  whistle 
his  ghostly  stories  through  of  dark  nights, 
as  it  used  to  seem  to  us  in  our  childhood. 
Besides  making  a  warmer  house,  we  have 


Fio.  29.— C^r. 


Fio.  30.— Irt  Flotn-. 


Fig.  31— 2dF/oor. 


made  better  use  of  that  space,  as  you  shall 
pee  when  we  get  to  it ;  and  economy  in 
fuel  and  space  are  two  important  items 
since  the  strike  in  the  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
lylrania  and  the  high  price  of  material. 


Pig.  32.^1st  Floor  diferetUly  arranged, 
{not  re/erred  to  in  discription,) 

Bat  in  the  meanwhile,  step  a  moment  into 
>he  parlor.  It  is  not  overlaid,  but  cozy, 
R^ell  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  sufficient' 
\y  Urge  enough  for  ordinary  families,  its 
tntrble-manteled  fire-place  o^etting  its  bay 


window  which  enlarges  the  room,  and  gives 
to  it  an  air  of  refinement ,  its  north  and 
south  windows  equalizing  each  other,  the 
one  shielded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by 
opening  under  the  shade  of  the  veranda, 
while  in  the  space  on  the  right  of  the  fire- 
place, is  Just  the  place  for  the  piano.  But 
cross  into  the  dining  or  sitting-room,  and 
observe,  in  passing,  that  its  door  opens 
right  opposite  the  front  door,  so  that  when 
the  Aog  star  is  in  the  ascendancy  and  air 
is  desired,  you  can  sit.  with  both  doon 
opened,  having  a  pleasant  fbont  view  unex- 
posed. This  room  is  of  proper  capacity, 
has  a  good  china  closet,  a  plain  mai*ble  man* 
tie,  an  end  window  commanding  the  gar- 
den, and  a  bay  window  giving  a  pleasing  ef- 
fect to  the  whole,  and  raising  the  whole 
above  the  monotonous  style  of  mediocrity. 
As  this  bay  window  is  quite  roomy,  8  feet 
in  the  clear,  and  as  it  is  supposed  to  face 
the  south,  in  winter  time  it  would  make 
quite  a  pretty  conservatory  for  house 
plants,  which,  if  properly  cared  for,  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  cultivation  of  a  correct  tasto. 
The  enjoyment  of  life  consists  not  so  much 
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in  great  things  u  in  extracting  items  of 
pleasure  from  little  things.  The  cultivation 
of  a  single  house  plant— the  architectural 
order  of  a  room — the  proper  disposition  of 
furniture — never  go  without  their  propor- 
tionable reward. 

From  this  room,  access  to  the  kitchen  is 
easy.  That  kitchen  is  an  important  place  ;  it 
wants  good  light,  a  good  tire-place,  a  large 
clusot,  a  cistern  pump,  and  waste-pipe,  easy 
access  to  the  yard  and  cellar,  and  it  has  them 
all.  A  short  passage- way  leads  from  these 
rooms  to  the  cellar  steps  under  tie  stur- 
way,  and  to  the  main  hall.  Also  from  this 
passage-way  a  door  opens  into  a  small 
chamber,  which  I  have  designated  as  a 
store-room.  This  is  a  useful  apartment, 
2,nd  while  it  wants  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
it  needs  to  be  near  the  kitchen  and  sitting- 
room.  This  room  we  have  stolen  from  the 
hall.  Our  Biddies  are  not  all  above  suspi- 
picion ;  and  where  they  have  so  many 
cousins,  all  ^'  dacent  people  Aire,"  keeping 
house,  sugars  and  teas  and  soap  have  the 
faculty  of  disappearing  with  marvelous  alac- 
rity. The  good  housewife*  loves  to  have 
the  key  of  one  door,  where  her  household 
treasures  may  bo  safely  stored,  where  she 
may  be  the  almoner  of  her  own  bounty, 
without  the  aid  ot  Miss  Culinary  Sly, 
through  whom  she  may  be  supporting  two 
or  three  families  of  the  faithful,  *'  unbe- 
knownst" to  herself.  Oi  if  Biddy  is  hon- 
est, and  this  room  is  not  wanted  for  this 
purpose^  it  might,  upon  a  pinch,  be  used 
for  her  sleeping-room  ;  or  if  the  proprietor 
wanted  a  little  office  to  keep  his  books, 
papers  &c.,  here,    separated   from    other 


apartments,  is  the  place.  I  hope  yon  dcs't 
smoke ;  but  if  you  are  guilty  of  that  much- 
condemned  practice,  here  isjustthe  plaf? 
for  you  and  your  friend  to  chat,  and  paJ 
your  smoke  out  of  the  north  window,  Titb- 
out  intruding  the  aroma  of  the  filthj  weed 
into  any  other  part  of  the  boose.  If,  i< 
Downing  says,  the  poet  Cowley  confesjed 
to  a  love  for  little  things,  here  in  this  back 
hall  little  room,  he  might  indulge  his  di- 
minutive poetic  idea  to  his  satisfaction. 

Let  us  go  up  stairs.  Everythmg  LtP- 
speaks  plainly  for  itself,  so  I  will  not  detain 
you.  The  rooms  are  quite  large,  all  hire 
closets,  and  can  be  heated,  except  thesis^' 
hall  chamber,  by  stoves.  Stove-pipe  hi^ 
are  in  the  chimneys,  and  swinging  sa£bf< 
over  the  doors  to  give  ventilation.  Tbe 
chimneys  are  inside  the  boilding,  so  tliat 
all  heat  is  saved.  A  clothes'  room,  wbicj 
might  be  made  a  bath  room,  opens  into  ib* 
large  chamber  adjoining.  The  wall«  ire 
filled  in  with  brick.  The  roof  projects « ' 
the  gables  have  large  boards  of  stout  ^^ 
It  is  thought  that  in  the  external  ipp»^- 
ance  of  this  house,  and  the  order  of  th^ 
rooms,  there  are  advantages  pleasing  t««  a 
good  taste  and  conducing  to  the  com^ 
of  every-day  home  life. 

This  house,  as  it  has  two  fronts,  woui«^ 
be  a  very  good  plan  for  a  comer  house. 

I  omitted  to  say  in  the  proper  place,  tba», 
placing  the  closet  in  the  front  hall  up  j(tlT^ 
in  the  chamber,  there  would  be  room  for  a 
stairs,  over  the  other  stairs,  into  the  atti- 
story,  where  there  is  space  for  three  pea- 
sant bed-rooms. 


PEACn  TREES  IN    POTS. 

BT   GERALD   HOWATT. 


Growing  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots 
and  other  stone  fruit  has  not  attained  the 
attention  and  care  that  they  ought  to  have. 
I  mean  the  growing  of  them  in  pots  ;  the 
simplicity  of  it  is  not  generally  understood; 
the/  require  no  more  attention  than  any 
other  ordinary  stovo  or  greenhouse  plant. 


Pot  culture  is  carried  in  Europe  to  a  ^m 
great  extent,  and  I  must  certainly  sty  tbi' 
our  facilities  on  this  continent  are  fiirabe*' 
of  Europe,  the  principal  feature  of  whidi  Is 
our  fine  clear  and  hot  weather.  As  the  gnai 
desideratum  in  growing  peaches,  nectu^E^ 
&c,  is  to  get  our  fruiting  wood  weHnpenf^I 
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^  ben  tbis  point  is  attained,  you  can  easily 
master  the  other  difficulties  with  a  little  at- 
tention. The  foUowing  is  my  system  of  grow- 
ing and  treatment  from  the  time  of  receiv- 
iii;;  from  the  nursery  to  their  fruiting.  In 
K'lecting  soil,  I  take  a  good  strong  loam 
one  spade  deep,  leaving  the  grass  on.  I 
usually  get  this  from  the  side  of  the  road 
i>r  alung  an  old  fence.  If  it  can  be  got  in 
the  fall,  and  thrown  in  a  heap  all  winter 
k)  much  the  better ;  but  my  usual  way  is 
tu  take  It  direct  from  the  fences  to  the 
potting  shed  and  use  it.  I  have  tried  it 
U>th  ways,  letting  it  be  six  months,  and 
turning  it  right  in  and  using  it,  and  never 
noticed  a  particle  of  difference  in  the  growth 
ir  fruit.  If  It  IS  a  stitf  loam  I  mix  it  with 
rharcoal  dust,  enough  to  make  it  free.  I  al- 
loir  one  quart  of  bone  dust,  the  coarser  the 
k'tter;  this  keeps  the  soil  porous,  and  is,  in 
my  practice,  the  best  stimulant  for  those 
fruits.  I  give  my  plants  the  first  year,  three 
^Mfts,  two  in  growing  pote,  and  the  third 
i.ito  the  fruiting  pot.  A  quatt  of  bone  dust 
\<  divided  into  throe  parts  ;  at  the  first 
(->tting  put  one  part,  the  second  potting  the 
nxt  part,  and  the  third  potting  the  bal- 
kncQ.  1  use  no  manure  in  my  potting.  The 
tree  on  airiving  from  the  nursery  will  look 
like  tbis 


easily    inches  above  the  roots,  looking  like  this — 


Fiu.  34.— Tiw  Pruned/or  Potting, 

pruning  the  roots  well,  only  leaving  enough 
fibres  to  start  the  growing.  The  plants  that 
I  use  are  only  one  year  oid  from  the  bud 
maiden  trees.  My  first  pot  is  two  gallons  •, 
that  is,  eleven  inches  deep  and  ten  diame- 
ter. In  potting  I  keep  the  neck  of  the  tree 
over  ground  ;  that  is,  leave  your  roots  for 
a^out  three  inches  thus 


FiG.  33. — Tree  as  received /roin  Nursert/, 
I  tlitn  cut   tbem  down  to  ten  or  twelve 


Fig.  35. — Tree  in  Pot. 

on  the  surface  of  your  soil  My  reason  for 
adopting  this  system  is  that  the  boreis  can 
be  more  easily  detected  if,  unfortunately, 
they  should  show  themselves.  At  your  first 
two  pot  tings  do  not  let  your  earth  come  to 
the  top  of  your  pot.  Keep  it  one  inch  below 
this  to  hold  the  water  ;  in  your  third  shift 
or  fruiting  pot,  keep  the  earth  two  inches 
below  the  top  of  your  pot ;  this  is  to  give 
room  for  mulching  with  manure.  Now 
the  time  for  potting  must  altogether  de- 
pend on  your  facilities  for  starting  the 
trees.  If  you  have  pits  to  keep  them  in 
until  the  middle  of  May,  at  least  until  set- 
tled weather,  I  should  advise  the  first 
potting  to  be  done  in  March  ;  this  gives 
a  fine  long  season  for  growth  if  that  is 
the  case.  After  potting,  water  with  a  rose 
just  sufficient  to  settle  the  earth  around 
them,  and  afterwards  very  sparingly  until 
they  commence  to  break  (grow).  I  will 
state  one  particular  item  here,  that  is  your 
drainage.  Put  one  large  broken  shred  on 
the  hole,  the  hollow  down,  which  leaves  a 
space  between  the  bottom  of  your  pot  nnd 
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jour  shred  ;  then  other  pieces  around  that, 
and  cover  the  whole  bottom  of  the  pot; 
when  finished  let  it  look  like  a  saucer 
turned  upside  down,  high  in  the  middle 
and  falling  to  the  sides.  My  fruiting  pots 
I  have  the  holes  cut  with  a  cold  chisel 
three  inches  by  two.  When  you  pot  first 
do  not  plunge  them,  nor  until  they  haye 
made  about  four  inches  of  growth.  This  is 
obyious,  as  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  but  few  roots  to  start  with,  and  the 
weather  being  chilly,  you  want  the  heat  on 
your  pots  (sun),  to  start  the  growth  of 
the  roots.  After  a  little  the  new  earth 
will  cleaye  from  the  side  of  the  pot ;  let 
that  at  all  times  be  rubbed  around  with 
the  finger,  for  if  watered  without  doing 
this,  the  water  will  all  run  between  the 
ball  and  the  side  of  the  pot,  leaving  tbe 
heart  of  the  plant  perfectly  dry.  If  the 
water  should  He  on  the  top  of  your  pot, 
then  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
potting  or  drainage  ;  if  so,  turn  the  plant 
out  and  examine  it,  and  rest  assured  you 
will  find  something  wrong.  I  should  have 
mentioned,  in  all  the  pot  tings,  gather  the 
lumps,  and  grass,  and  place  them  on  top  of 
open  shreds  at  the  bottom  of  pot ;  then 
fine  earth  aix>und  your  roots,  the  best  as  it 
comes.  In  all  the  shi flings  look  out  for 
woims ;  they  are  easily  discovered  by  their 
holes.  I  generally  sprinkle  quick  lime  on 
top  of  the  pot  (on  the  earth),  which  draws 
them  out.  That's  the  foundation.  When 
the  plants  have  made  shoots  six  inches  in 
length,  select  the  four  strongest  for  your 
permanent  tree,  or  branches,  and  cut  ofl* 
the  stem  to  the  upper  branch,  thus : . 


Fig.  3G.— Tree  at  First  Pinching, 
By  this  system  you  get  more  fruit,  and 


your  tree  looks  better,  and  yon  get  more 
trees  into  a  given  space,  which  is  »  gmt 
object  when  the  present  price  of  gbss  ui 
tradesmens'  wages  are  taken  into  considen 
tion ;  and  I  do  not  see  the  beauty  of,  or  u 
an  umbrella  top.  When  the  shoots  ire 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  lengti^ 
I  stop  them,  that  is,  I  pinch  the  top  off  t< 
make  them  throw  out  fruiting  wot/'i; 
when  five  and  six  inches  long  I  agiin  sDp 
them,  and  so  on  all  through  the  season : 
when  the  wood  is  too  thick,  and  likclj  t  > 
crowd  the  middle,  remove  those  bliocti 
that  are  growing  to  the  middle,  and  n^ 
move  all  water  shoots,  no  matter  on  wbi 
part  of  the  tree  they  are,  aj»  they  are  i^ 
less,  those  shoots  are  not  much  thicker  gen- 
erally than  a  straw,  and  runs  from  tin* 
branch  about  3  or  4  inches  without  sbor- 
ing  an  eye  of  either  frutt  or  wood.  In  i^^ 
middle  of  May  plunge  your  pots,  that  K 
insert  them  in  the  ground  up  to  the  m 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  apart,  Fp^ 
the  first  starting  of  your  pottingj  J'JJ 
should  syringe  your  plants  exery  momii: 
with  a  good  force  pump,  and  do  n^t  W 
afraid  to  use  it  strong.  This  makes  rocr 
plants  break  well.  After  the  1st  of  June, 
syringe  them  twice  a  day,  morning  auJ 
evening.  If  you  have  not  a  harrul  ^y 
ringe,  use  the  next  best  thing,  a  hand  oa^i 
and  in  syringing  be  careful  and  apply  ^^' 
water  to  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  asit  U 
there  where  rests  our  great  cncmr,  tb*' 
red  spider;  they  are  easily  detected, br 
turning  over  the  leaves  you  will  see  tberj. 
They  look  to  the  naked  eye  as  if  tin 
leaf  were  dusted  with  red  pepper,  hvx 
a  practiced  eye  can  detect  them  at  i 
glance  at  the  surface  of  the  leaf  iritlr 
out  examining  it ;  the  leaf  that  l^ 
them  on  will  look  of  a  dirty  white  ai^pear- 
ance.  Beware  of  them,  for  if  they  get  ;:i 
your  plants,  all  your  trouble  is  gone  f^T 
nothing.  Syringe  as  directed  and  you  car* 
tell  them  do  their  best.  About  the  first  o( 
June  your  plants  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
receive  liquid  manure.  In  applying  this  you 
must  use  a  good  deal  of  judgment   K  tise 
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plant  is  weak,  give  it  no  stimulant.  As- 
a  general  thing,  let  it  be  very  weak.  When 
I  can  get  liquid  from  the  barn-yard,  I  pre- 
fer it.  The  first  year  I  use  it  half-and-half; 
that  is,  half  water  and  half  liquid.  If  I 
cannot  get  that,  I  sink  two  hogsheads  in 
the  ground,  to  within  a  foot  of  the  top ; 
one  I  keep  for  clean  water,  for  syringing, 
watering  and  diluting  my  liquid  manure. 
Into  the  other  I  put  one  peck  of  Peruvian 
;^ano ;  fill  up  with  water  ;  stir  well  up 
until  dissolved.  When  U3ed,  add  one  half 
clean  water  to  this  half,  tn  watering 
stove,  greenhouse  or  other  plants,  with 
liquid  manure,  never  apply  it  when  your 
plants  are  dry.  If  you  do  it  will  kill 
them.  My  plan  is  to  water  with  clear 
water  in  the  evening,  and  the  liquid  in 
the  morning.  By  adopting  this,  no  risk 
is  run  in  any  way.  In  June,  water  your 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Apricots,  if  in  good 
health,  twice  a  week  with  this  liquid  ; 
July,  and  up  to  middle  of  August,  three 
times  a  week  ;  after  that,  give  them  no 
liquid,  as  you  must  now  prepare  to  ripen 
and  harden  your  wood.  If  you  have  at- 
tended to  the  stopping  and  displacing  of 
all  superfluous  wood,  your  plants  will  by 
this  time  have  made  a  fine  appearance.  My 
second  shifting,  I  should  have  said,  would 
be  about  the  1st  of  June,  into  four  gallon 
pots  that  are  thirteen  inches  deep  and 
twelve  in  diameter.  For  this  you  must  use 
your  own  judgment.  You  will  see  the  roots 
protruding  from  the  hole  in  the  bottom  ; 
then  take  them  out  of  the  pot,  and  if  the 
roots  are  all  around  the  ball,  repot  them  ; 
be  sure,  in  potting,  to  leave  no  spaces  be- 
tween the  ball  and  the  pot;  in  potting, 
use  a  flat  stick,  two  inches  wide,  and  bev- 
elled at  the  point,  so  that  it  will  not,  if  it 
f^hould  come  in  contact  with  the  roots,  cut 
or  bruise  them,  rounding  or  half-rounding 
it  for  the  breadth  of  a  hand  from  the  top. 
In  using  it,  shove  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards, so  that  you  make  your  potting  com- 
pact, and  do  not  stamp  your  pot  up  and 
down  on  the  potting-bench  to  break  off  the 
fibres,  like  a  paver   with  his   mallet  on 


stones.  My  last  shift  I  do  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  middle  of  August  into  my  fruit- 
ing pots  or  boxes.  If  pots,  they  should  bo 
six  gallons,  well  drained,  and  coarse  stuff 
at  bottom.  I  like  to  have  my  fruiting 
plants  pot-bound,  that  Ls,  the  roots  grown 
to  the  outside  of  the  ball.  As  the  after- 
nourishment  of  the  trees  and  fruit,  I  de- 
pend on  liquid  manures  and  manure  mulch- 
ing. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
trees,  during  the  summer,  become  dry,  that 
is,  hard  dry,  in  very  warm  weather;  and 
while  they  are  making  rapid  growth,  they 
must  be  watered  perhaps  twice  a  day,  and 
when  watered  at  this  stage,  let  it  be  done 
copiously,  enough  to  saturate  the  whole 
mass  of  earth.  The  drainage  will  carry 
off  the  superfluous  water.  You  can  easily 
detect  when  they  are  not  properlyy  watered 
by  knocking  on  the  outside  of  the   pot 


Pig.  Z7,—Tree  at  end  of  First  Year, 

with  your  knuckles ;  if  not  properly  wat- 
ered, the  pots  will  sound  as  if  they  were 
empty.  On  or  about  the  first  of  October,  I 
remove  my  trees  t  j  the  vinery  to  ripen  and 
harden  their  wood.  This  must  be  well  at- 
tended to,  for  if  the  wood  is  not  ripened,  it 
will  shrivel  and  you  get  no  fruit.  When 
they  are  in  the  vinery,  water  them  about 
twice  a  week  in  October,  as  you  want  no 
growth ;  November,  about  once  a  week.  If 
the  foregoing  instructions  be  carried  out, 
your  trees  will  now  be  from  six  to  eight 
feet  high,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  through 
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— not  bad,  you  will  say,  for  one  seaaon's 
growrth  in  pota  ;  nevertheless,  strictly  true. 
At  each  potting,  examine  your  tree  for  bor- 
ers, just  above  your  roots.  On  the  stem 
they  are  easily  detected  ;  feel  around  the 
stem,  if  hollow,  you  will  find  the  borer. 
The  appearance  of  gum  does  not  always  in- 
dicate their  presence.  About  the  middle 
of  December,  remove  to  a  dry  cellar  to 
protect  from  frost.  If  there  is  not  a  cellar, 
let  them  be  laid  down  in  the  vinery  and 
covered  with  straw  or  leaves.  If  this  plan 
is  adopted,  there  will  have  to  be  a  fire 
kept  in  the  house  sufficient  to  keep  the 
frost  out.  1  start  my  peaches  as  I  start 
my  vines;  peaches  and  vines  being  grown 
in  the  same  house,  making  three  succes- 
sions. First  house  starts  1st  of  January, 
second,  l^t  of  February,  third,  1st  of  March. 
I  only  have  one  knife-pruning,  which  is 
done  by  cutting  down  to  a  fruit  eye,  which 
is  distinguished  by  a  double  bud.  There 
are  single  eyes  that  are  fruit  buds ;  those 
bads  are  round,  the  wood  buds  being  long, 
but  the  single  ones  we  do  not  generally 
depend  on.  Cut  out  all  wood  that  does 
not  show  fruit-buds.  I  have  a  walk  through 
the  houses,  thirty  inches  wide,  a  plank, 
eighteen  inches  wide,  on  each  side,  to  hold 
in  the  border  compost.  This  border  I 
make  stronger  than  the  soil  used  for  pot- 
tiii<:,  using  three  parts  loam  and  one  part 
well-decomposed  manure.  Let  this  be  tho- 
roughly mixed  ;  this  is  to  support  the  roots 
that  come  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  I 
then  plunge  my  pots  to  the  rim,  and  so 
close  that  the  branches  of  each  plant 
nearly  touch.  Stop  them  when  growing, 
as  mentioned  above.  I  take  out  all  su- 
perfluous wood ;  put  on  a  mulching  of 
cow  dung  on  top  of  your  pot,  leav- 
ing one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  hold  water 
(as  it  will  shrink) ;  syringe  twice  a  day 
with  water,  same  temperature  as  the  house. 
When  your  buds  begin  to  swell,  use  twice  a 
week,  in  waterirtg,  one-third  part  liquid 
manure  ;  as  they  progress,  use  one-half 
liquid,  and  use  it  three  times  a  week ;  when 
in  flower,  water  moderately,  rather  keep- 


rng  taem  dryish,  and  avoid  syringing  cnul 
your  fruit  is  set;  keep  a  moist  heat,  bv 
keeping  the  floors  wet.  If  your  booses  art 
heated  by  hot  water,  keep  your  toughs 
well  filled,  as  it  evaporates  ;  if  by  flue«, 
and  no  troughs  on  the^n,  keep  pans  wel] 
filled  with  water.  Let  all  the  fmtt  that 
sets  remain ;  don^t  tain  any,  as  toot 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  ripen  all,  aD<i 
if  too  thiri,  they  are  liable  to  crack.— 
About  a  week  before  they  are  ripe  remove 
them  to  the  open  air,  and  plunge  your  pot 
about  six  inches  and  water  very  sparinjlj 
with  clean  water — in  fact,  keep  them  n^r- 
ly  dry.  This  will  git%  your  fruit  a  fine 
flavor  and  a  good  color.  In  removing  the 
trees  from  the  house,  cut  all  the  roots  oif 
that  have  grown  from  the  bottom.    When 


Fio.  38.— T/*^  ill  FmU^  Second  Tear. 

the  fruit  is  gathered,  plunge  the  pots  t> 
the  rim  in  a  south  or  east  aspect,  to  npen 
the  wood,  and  use  no  more  liquid  manure 
until  you  commence  forcing  the  followiur 
season ;  keep  the  syringe  going.  This  treat- 
ment is  for  growing  in  vineries,  and  of 
course  the  same  temperature  must  be  ob- 
served if  grown  in  an  orchard  house.  Mv 
temperature  after  the  setting  would  be 
from  10  to  15  degrees  higher  all  through. 
An  orchard  house  will  save  the  necespity 
of  removing  out-doors  to  get  flavor.  Tfec 
following  are  the  varieties  thit  I  use  foi 
pot  culture : 
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PsACHEB — Hale's  Earl}*,  Ilaine^s  Early, 
Early  York,  Early  Crawford,  Late  Craw- 
ford. George  the  4th,  Large  Early  York, 
Noblesse,  Stump  the  World,  Troth's  Ear- 
ly, Red  Cheek  Melacatoon,  Cole's  Early 
Red,  Early  Tillotson.  Early  Newington, 
Gross  Mignonne,  Jacques  Rareripe. 


Nectarine3  —  Stanwick,    Boston,  Vio- 
lette  Hative,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Elruge. 

Apricots — Large  Early,  Largo  Red, 
Large  Early  Moorpark,  Peach,  Kaisha, 
Orange.  Other  varieties  may  be  added  to 
please  the  taste,  but  I  have  found  the  above 
the  best  for  forcing. 


THE  CURRANT  AVORM. 


BY    L.    A.    M. 


Ha  VINO  read  in  the  report  of  the  meet- 
iDg  of  the  Farmers'  Club,  in  New  York, 
something  about  the  Currant  Worm,  which 
ia  hardly  more  than  a  guess,  very  far  from 
the  truth,  permit  me  to  describe  for  your 
roaders  the  insect  in  all  its  transforma- 
tions. It  is  of  a  kind  known  as  measuring 
worms,  about  an  inch  and  one  quarter  in 
length,  when   full    grown;    of  a  bright 


Fig.  39.— Cttrran/  Worms, 

orange  oi  yellow  color,  finely  spotted  with 
blacky  is  extremely  active,  and  a  vora- 
ciouE  feeder.  They  begin  to  appear  about 
the  middle  of  May  as  a  very  minute,  al- 
mort  black  worm,  and  increase  in  size  and 
numbers  until  the  middle  of  June,  when 
they  begin  to  leave  the  bushes  for  the 
earth  about  their  roots.  I  had  them  under 
glasc  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  compared 


them  daily  with  specimens  from  the  gar- 
dens. With  a  garden  trowel  the  earth  was 
turned  up,  and  the  chrysalis  and  the  worms, 
half  contracted  and  incapable  of  motion, 
were  exposed,  precisely  like  those  in  the 
sand  under  my  glasses.  The  chrysalis, 
small  and  almost  black,  would  easily  es- 
cape notice. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  worms  appear 
to  become  butterflies,  but  still  sufficient 
numbers  do  pass  the  chrysalis  stage  to  in^ 
sure  a  bountiful  supply  of  worms  year  aftef 
year. 


Fig.  40. — Chrysalis  and  Perfect  Insect. 

They  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  two 
weeks,  and  emerge  as  small  maize-colored 
butterflies,  with  faint  gray  marks  on  their 
wings.  They  flutter  about  the  gardens, 
never  staying  far  from  the  currant  bushes, 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  gradually  dis- 
appear. All  those  I  kept  under  glass  died 
soon  after  their  escape  from  the  chrysaltB 
state,  and  I  could  not  discover  where  those 
in  the  gardens  laid  their  eggs,  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  they  are  deposited  upon  the  bark 
of  the  currant  bushes.  I  buried  a  quantity 
of  the  live  worms  in  a  hole  about  a  foot 
deep,  packing  the  earth  over  them  as  hard 
as  I  could.  Tor  three  days  they  were 
crawling  oat  of  that  hole  as  fresh  looking 
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as  ever,  and  inea3aring  tbe  road  to  my 
gooseberry  bushes  with  hungry  haste.  No 
amount  of  iiuishing  with  trowels  or  spades 
seem  to  kill  them  after  they  touch  the 
ground,  but  they  can  bo  drowned  very 
easily.  Their  name  is  certainly  legion^  for  I 
have  known  nine  hundred  to  be  shaken 
from  a  single  bush,  at  one  time.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  the  same  worm  occasionally  some 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is  about  se^en 
years  since  they  haye  appeared  in  Fuch  num- 
bers as  to  become  a  pest.  I  do  not  see  any 
apparent  diminution  in  their  numbers,  even 
in  those  gardens  where  they  are  picked  off 


and  destroyed  daily  in  incredible  numbers. 
I  belieye  that  a  small  lantern,  set  in  a  pan 
of  water  well  soaped,  would  attract  the 
moths  at  night,  and  by  falling  from  tbe 
sides  of  the  lantern  into  the  water,  ther 
would  be  drowned,  which  would  be  a  modi 
easier  way  of  destroying  them  than  picklaf 
off  the  worms  one  by  one  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  as  most  of  my  friends  do.  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  about  the  graj 
worms  which  ate  mj  pansies,  and  ray  tondi 
which  ate  the  worms,  but  I  do  not  know  as 
you  care  to  hear.  However,  if  you  do,  lei 
me  know  and  111  tell  you  all  about  them. 


ANTIRRHINUM.— Silver  Belt. 


BY    PETER    HENDERSON. 


A  great  acquisition  to  our  variegated 
plants,  being  (unlike  most  variegations) 
of    robust    and    healthy    growth,    leaves 


glossy  green,  margined  on  each  edgp  wilb 
white,  occasionally  tinted  with  pink ;  mak- 
ing a  compact  bushy  plant  when  in  bloom, 


Fig.  M.— Antirrhinum.— Silver  BeU. 


of  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height ;  flow- 
ers in  dense  spikes  beautifully  nuirked 
crimson  and  white.    The  plant  originated 


with  me  last  season  among  a  ^ot  of  seed- 
lings, the  seed  of  which  I  imported  frcan 
Germany. 


New  Seedling  Carnations. 
NEW  SEEDLING  CARNATIONS. 
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Pig.  42—  Carnations — FlcUbush  and  President  Degraw* 


The  monthly  carnation  being  bo  impor- 
tant and  desirable  a  plant  for  winter  bloom- 
ing in  our  greenhouses,  to  furnish  cut  flow- 
ers for  bouquets  and  table  decorations,  we 
take  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our 
f^ers  an  illustration  of  two  new  seed- 
lings, which  were  produced  by  Messrs, 
Dailledouze  Sb  Zeller,  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  from 
»^  receired  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Genera,  Switzerland. 


No.  1.  Flatbush — Pure  white,  Teiy  lai^ 
flower,  deeply  fringed,  fragrant;  tery  full 
plant ;  a  strong  grower  and  profuse  bloomer. 

2.  President  Dcgrato. — Pure  white  j  flower 
very  full,  and  of  perfect  form,  finely  fringed 
and  fragrant ;  plant  of  dwarf  habit  and  a 
profuse  bloomer. 

We  consider  these,  flowers  of  high  merit, 
and  ft  valuable  addition  to  this  class  of 
plants* 


The  Horticulturist. 


A  NEW  PEAR.  — "MARY; 


Ohio,  through  Professor  Kirtland,  has 
given  the  pomological  world  many  varieties 
of  cherries,  one  or  two  pears,  while  other 
eminent  fruit-growers  in  that  State  have 
biought  out,  from  time  to  time,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  rMpbecriea,  strawberries, 
&c.,  until  the  State  has  acquired  a  renown 
for  fruit-growing.      Last  summer,  we  re- 


ceived two  varieties  of  seedling  pears  from 
Mr.  Christopher  Wiegel,  a  German  trcx* 
and  fruit  grower  at  Cleveland.  Thtjr  'were 
both  so  good  for  their  season  that  ire  at 
once  made  drawings,  and  then  prosefrotcd 
enquiries  as  to  their  habits  of  growth,  ori- 
gin, &c 

Herewitk  we  present  drawings  of  the  one 


Fig.  AZ.-^Mary  Pear, 


Fig.  U.-Sectimu 


received  by  us  as  No.  1,  and  which  Mr. 
Wiegel  now  names  Mary. 

Our  drawings  were  made,  as  will  be  seen 
from  two  different  specimens,  with  a  view 
to  get  the  mean  size.  The  history  of  this 
pear  is,  that  Mr.  Wiegel,  some  years  since, 
planted  seeds,  he  thinks,  of  Seckel  pear, 
and  from  the  trees  grown  selected  two  to 
keep,  because  of  their  early  coming  into 
bearing,  their  upright  vigorous  habits  of 


growth,  profuse  bearing,  and  good  quality 
of  fruit.  / 

The  tree  of  Mary  is  upright,  vigorous  in 
growth;  young  wood,  yellowish  red,  smooth, 
and  short-jointed ;  buds  prominent,  with  a 
leaf  partaking  of  combined  character  of 
Seckel  and  Flemish  Beauty.  In  bearing, 
its  fruit  hangs  in  clusters  all  along  the 
limbs  on  short  spurs,  and  its  productiveness 
is  second  to  none.    The  fruit  is  usually  a 
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little  below  medium  size;  form  generally 
globular  obtuse,  pyriform,  occasionally  one- 
sided; sttmy  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
moderately  stout,  slightly  curved,  end 
planted  in  a  narrow  angular  cavity ;  calyx^ 
rather  large ;  segjnent^  erect,  or  nearly  so ; 
6a«{n,  broad,  very  shallow,  almost  ypper- 
ceptible  ia  mmy  specimens ;  color^  rich  pale 
yellow,  mostly  overspread  and  dotted  with 
bright  rich  red,  becoming  deep  red  next 
the  calyx,  and  showing  small  grey  dots,  oc- 
casionally a  little  russet  near  the  stem ; 


JUsh,  white,  finely  granulated,  almost  but- 
tery juicy,  sweet,  "very  good"  even  to 
the  seeds ;  core^  small,  eatable ;  seeds^  rich 
brown;  season^  before  the  ^ladelaine,  or 
early  to  middle  of  July. 

As  a  market  as  well  as  amateur  sort,  this 
pe«r  promises  well,  and  should  at  once  go 
into  hands  of  pear-growers,  for  trial  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State. 

We  shall  give  cut  and  description  of  the 
other  variety  in  our  next. 


THE  READING  PEAR. 
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We  have  received  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  winter  pear  from  W. 
Kessler,  Esq.,  of  Reading,  Penn., 
who  furnishes  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing description:  —  Has  been 
known  for  eighty  years  past  in 
Oley  township,  Berks  Co.,  Penn., 
where  it  is  now  extensively 
grown.  Tree,  vigorous,  and  a 
remarkably  fine  bearer.  Fruit 
large,  elongated,  obtuse  pyrifoinn, 
angular  and  ribbed.  Skin  yel- 
low, thickly  dotted  with  brown 
and  gray  dots,  and  sprinkled  with 
russet.  Stalk  long,  curved,  en- 
larged and  rjbbed  at  its  insertion 
generally  in  a  depression.  Calyx 
open;  segments  strong,  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly shallow  basin.  Flesh 
whitish,  granular,  melting,  with  a 
brisk,  vinous  flavor.  Season,  Jan- 
uary to  March. 


Fig.  45.^R::adiug  Fear, 
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PLAN  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OP  GROUNDS. 

BT  £UG.  A.  BACMANN,  LANDSCAPE  GARDENER,  RAHWAT,  N.  J. 


I  send  a  design  I  hare  laid  out  in  the 
vicinity  of  Now  York,  and  which  is  already 
grown  up  sufBciently  to  show  the  effect 
of  a  systematic  grouping,  the  roost  im- 
portant object  in  laying  out  and  beautifying 
a  Country  Seat. 

This  plan,  located  some  two  miles  ofi  the 
station  of  Mamaroneck,  Westchester  Co., 
on  the  New  Haven  R.  R.,  between  several 
other  handsome  country  seats,  lies  on 
Long  Island  Sound. 

When  its  owner,  Wm.  G.  Read,  Esq., 
gave  roe  orders  to  remodel  it,  I  found 
the  cottage,  stables,  vegetable  garden  and 
orchards  established,  but  bordering  on 
both  sides  on  a  long,  straight  and  quite 


narrow  approach,  leading  from  the  gate  to 
the  front  of  the  cottage. 

On  the  said  front,  wherefrom  the  gronsd 
slopes  down  on  two  sides,  the  natural  sb^ 
of  the  land  had  been  left  untouched,  aixi 
without  any  regard  to  convenience  tml 
beauty,  there  was  a  turn  in  the  road  around 
a  regular  oval,  of  about  15  or  16  feet  wide. 

On  this  turn,  the  place  whei  e  the  rowi 
touches  the  house,  it  was  at  the  right  ele- 
vation ;  but  below  the  oval,  simply  designed 
on  the  slope,  the  road  was  nearly  four  feet 
below  the  upper  level,  and  you  had  to  drire 
from  the  door  down-hill  around  the  otaI, 
and  up-hill  again  to  reach  the  drive. 

It  wf  s  an  every  day's  arrangement,  good 


1  *  ^-^  [\giC^ 

Fig.  46.— P^n  of  Grounds, 


enough  on  a  level  ground ;  but  with  such 
a  slope  the  consequence  was,  that  every 
shower  carried  all  the  gravel  from  the 
house  behind  the  oval,  undermining  this 
as  frequently,  and  carrying  all  this  stuff  on 
top  of  tbe  lawn  below,  which,  therefore, 
could  never  be  kept  in  a  decent  order. 
This  was  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  to 
the  gardener.  It  took  more  to  keep  his 
drive  in  front  of  the  house,  as  well  as  his 
lawn,  in  order,  than  the  balance  of  the 
whole  place. 

The  stable-yard,  the  pasture  lot,  orch- 
ard, small-fruit  trees  and  vegetable  garden 
reached  only  a  few  feet  from  the  drive ;  the 


stable-yard  was  open  altogether ;  the  bs/* 
ance  was  embellished  by  a  double  row  of 
various  sorts  of  trees,  hardly  12  feet  aptrf, 
across  the  drive,  shading  this,  but  leaviog 
a  full  view  of  all  kinds  of  crops  that  msj 
not  be  always  pleasing  in  a  small  couotrj 
seat. 

The  remnant  of  the  plan,  which  may  be 
considered  now  as  the  pleasure-grouDd  or 
lawn,  was  planted  with  a  collection  ot 
trees  and  very  few  shrubs,  scattered  in  ft 
very  irregular  way  all  over  the  place,  shor- 
ing trees  everywhere  without  harmony  or 
connection.  There  was  no  dense  shade  nor 
open  lawn,  with  circulation  of  air,  and  the 
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la^ra,  besides  not  being  drained,  in  place  of 
having  fine,  smooth  grass,  had  more  the 
appearance  of  a  swamp  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  more  moss  than  grass. 

I  took  charge  of  the  place  for  the  very 
small  sum  of  $650,  for  carrying  out  erery- 
thing  in  the  line  of  gardening,  and  altered 
the  place  according  to  this  plan. 

1st.  The  main  approach  was  widened  to 
14  feet,  and  correctly  graded,  and  on  both 
sides  a  border  of  over  20  feet  wide  was 
trenched  and  prepared  for  a  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs  mixed,  ornamenting  the 
driye,  and  hiding  the  vegetable  garden, 
orchard  and  pasture  grounds. 

Between  the  stable-yard  and  the  drive, 
a  bold  group  of  evergreens  was  established, 
to  hide  it  from  persons  driving  by,  but 
leaving  it  accessible  from  both  directions. 

2d.  In  front  of  the  house  there  was  a 
terrace  established,  wide  enough  to  allow 
the  turning  of  carriages,  and  as  far  as  the 
banks  were  high  enough,  an  iron  railing,  3 
feet  high,  was  put  up  to  define  correctly 
the  regular  outlines  of  said  terrace. 

The  comers  of  the  terrace,  outside  of  the 
space  required  for  wheeling  around,  were 
employed  for  some  flower-beds;  the  rail- 
ing itself  was  intended  to  support  a  large 
display  of  climbers,  and  in  the  semi-circu- 
lar projection  at  B,  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  approach,  there  was  a  piece  of  statuary, 
or  some  seats  or  benches  intruded,  with  a 
full  view  along  the  drive  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  Soand  on  the  other. 

As  it  will  be  noticed  on  the  design,  the 
planting  around  this  terrace  is  intended  to 
make  it  more  prominent  still.  Openings 
from  the  circular  projection,  and  opposite 
the  front  of  the  house  and  the  bay  window, 
have  been  managed ;  and  so  as  to  make 
them  more  conspicuous,  the  intervals  have 
been  stocked  with  evergreen  trees. 

3d.  The  trees  already  on  the  place,  most- 
ly of  the  leading  varieties,  or  rather  the 
more  common  varieties  met  in  nurseries, 
scattered  all  over  the  place  without  idea  of 
grouping,  without  any  idea  of  harmony  of 
size,  foliage  or  color — ^were  all  removed 
March,  1866. 


and  planted  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
place,  the  most  important  one  being  to 
bring  near-relatives  together  in  groups,  and 
to  leave  open  lawns  on  which  the  grass 
could  grow. 

Most  of  these  trees,  being  of  large  grow- 
ing sorts,  had  to  be  employed  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  place,  and  partly  in  the  rear 
of  the  borders  along  the  main  avenue. 

Trees  of  smaller  size,  and  flowering  shrubs 
had  to  be  employed  in  front  of  them,  so  as 
to  close  up  the  groups  with  a  diversity  of 
foliage  that  developed  itself  from  the  tops 
of  the  tall  trees  in  the  rear,  down  to  the 
grass  in  front  of  them.  Thus  were  formed 
dense  groups  and  belts  framing  the  lawn, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  hardly 
one  variety  was  employed  that  could  not 
be  seen  from  one  or  more  places. 

The  openings  left,  having  their  sides 
treated  in  the  same  way,  were  made  thus 
more  natural  and  more  conspicuous. 

Scattered  over  the  lawn,  single  speci- 
mens of  rarer  varieties  have  been  planted 
at  such  distances  from  the  paths,  that  they 
can  be  noticed  everywhere ;  if  planted 
among  the  groups  or  belts  they  would  be 
lost. 

4th.  The  main  approach  has  received  a 
new,  correct  grade  from  the  main  entrance 
up  to  the  terrace.  The  walks  have  been 
altogether  graded,  stoned,  and  drains  man- 
aged under  them,  carrying  off  all  the  stand- 
ing water. 

All  the  places  occupied  by  trees  were 
well  trenched,  at  over  2  feet  depth ;  the 
lawn  well  graded  and  spaded  10  to  12 
inches  deep,  and  now  there  is  fine  gnus 
on  it. 

I  saw  this  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
November  last,  when  the  foliage  had  drop- 
ped, but  notwithstanding,  I  felt  a  great 
satisfaction,  and  so  far  so  much  of  a  suc- 
cess, to  think  it  worth  while  to  send  you 
the  drawing  of  it,  made  from  memory 
alone,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not  quite 
correct  in  all  the  proportions. 

Mr.  Wm.  G.  Read  furnished  all  such 
articles  that  were  not  in  the  gardening 
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line ;  the  iron  railing  cost  (iron  was  cheap-    improyement   did    not  exceed  $1,500  or 


er  then)  about  (400,  put  up  and  painted. 
Some  other  expenses  for  the  IVames,  grar- 
el,  stones,  sods  and  a  summer-house  of  rus- 
tic work,  at  A,  may  have  cost  some  9^^ 
more.    All  included,  I  suppose  the  whole 


4|l,G00,  and  I  know  from  Mr.  Read  hiraseir 
that  be  does  not  regret  it,  as  he  was  offered 
a  very  large  profit  on  the  place  as  80<m  as 
it  was  done. 


NOTBS  ON  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 


Although  unable  to  Write  notes  on  the 
two  last  numbers  of  the  Horticulturist 
for  1865, 1  assure  the  writers  I  read  them 
with  much  pleasure ;  and  to  some  I  really 
felt  that  I  wanted  to  add  a  word,  not  that 
what  I  might  add  would  of  itself  be  of  any 
great  value,  but  that  a  hint  here,  and  a 
question  there,  often  sets  ^'  one  a-thinking," 
and  occasionally* draws  out  mind  where  the 
ovmer  himself  know  not  of  its  extent. 

In  compliance  with  a  courteous  request 
of  the  Editors,  I  propose,  during  the  com- 
ing yesr,  to  read,  monthly,  the  Horticul- 
turist, apd  jot  down  such  thoughts  as  its 
valuable  articles  may  suggest.  Should  my 
plain  manner  occasionally  seem  harsh,  I 
trust  no  offence  will  be  taken,  as  the  in 
tention  will  be  to  encourage  and  assist 
rather  than  to  criticise. 

The  January  number  comes  replete  with 
most  valuable  matter,  and  as  the  Editors 
have  given  us  notice  that  only  practical 
matter  will  be  admitted,  we  must,  in  our 
writings,  as  in  our  labors,  keep  the  €hjeci 
steadily  in  view,  and  although  we  may  be 
criticised  by  book-makers  and  those  who 
work  by  the  book,  yet,  should  we  ^*  not  do 
all  at  once,^'  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we 
have  studied  out  some  new  system,  or 
proven  the  fallacy  or  truth  of  some  old 
commendation,  we  shall  feel  that  our  time 
has  not  been  entirely  lost. 

On  Not  Doing  All  at  Once.—"  Gradu- 
ated progress  is  essential  to  all  rational  en- 
joyment," says  the  writer.  Let  me  add 
that  progress  in  Horticultural  or  Agricul- 
tural matters  has  never  been  witnessed  in 
the  labors  of  those  who  go  by  the  book. 


It  is  the  true  lover  of  rural  life — ^the  entls- 
siast,  if  you  will,  in  Horticulture  and  kin- 
dred pursuits,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  progress  that  now  yearly,  slmost 
daily,  marks  the  rural  life  of  this  ooantrr 
and  has  already  placed  us,  in  many  thiop, 
far  in  advance  of  older  countries,  where  the 
working  talent  is  mainly  confined  to  sp- 
tem  and  books.  During  nearly  thirty  jesrv 
of  obseiTation,  I  find  that  only  those  im- 
bued with  an  enthusiastic  Iotc  of  fruit  uri 
flower,  tree  and  shrub,  ftc — such  mei  as  , 
Wilder,  Rirtland,  Dana,  &c., — acounplish  I 
or  attempt  much  that  lays  out  of  a  &rect 
line  of  truisms  laid  down  in  the  books. 

Let  no  man  fear  being  too  enthusiastic  in 
rural  pursuits ;  it  may  not  always  add  to 
his  bank  account,  but  he  will  lay  up  a  store 
of  enjoyment  not  to  be  purchased  with 
money. 

To  the  remark,  that  ^  most  plaoteis  are 
afraid  of  the  axe,''  I  must  give  a  hesrtj 
> assent;  for  in  a  practice  of  years,  oattiag 
away  has  been  one  of  the  most  diiEcclf 
things  that  I  have  had  to  contend  with  b 
the  advisement  for  the  improvement  vl 
grounds. 

How  TO  Remouel  an  Old  Farm  HorsE. 
— A  good  representation  of  what  is  cftea 
being  done ;  and  could  our  farming  peopk  b< 
woke  up  to  a  tithe  of  taste,  such  re-model- 
ings would  increase  until,  instead  of  taste- 
less, though  comfortable,  houses,  our  iars 
residences  would  become  pleasing  stroctare$ 
ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  outgo!&£ 
children  in  connection  wit^  their  fire-sice 
associations.  The  farming  community,  i» 
a  whole,  are  rich,  and  now  is  the  time  tv> 
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m^  upon  them  to  use  the  taste  of  some 
other  thfto  their  Tillage  carpenter  in  the 
ooostmctioB  of  their  buildings. 

Mt  Nkiohbobs  and  Myself. — A  plea- 
sant record  of  a  New  Jersey  neighborhood 
that  might  be  fitted  for  many  other  loca- 
tions. I  hope  no  grape-grower  will  take 
his  record  of  the  manner  of  growing  grapes 
as  a  method  to  be  adopted ;  it  smacks  too 
much  of  past  ages,  and  returns  to  mildews, 
rank,  spongy  and  tender  wood,  &c 

Grapes  in  1865. — Coming,  as  this  arti- 
cle does,  from  one  who  claims  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  of  grapes,  I  am  surprised 
at  it  Ail  Horticulturists,  I  belieye,  ac- 
knowledge that  years  are  requisite  to  proye 
the  value  of  new  fhiits,  and  especially  ef 
the  grape ;  but  here,  in  a  list  of  sorts  ad- 
vised for  ^^proJUy^  are  varieties  that  two 
yews  since  were  hardly  known,  and  as  yet 
have  been  fruited  in  only  very  few  places. 
The  assertion  that  grapes,  like  other  fruits, 
will  grow  in  any  good  soil,  is  all  right,  but 
to  assert  that  an  equal  quality  of  grape  can 
be  grown  in  any  soil,  is  simply  to  belie  the 
teachings  of  all  the  past  and  present.  I 
like  to  see  a  man  strike  out  bold,  and  must, 
therefore,  compliment  the  writer  on  that 
part,  and  suggest  that  he  be  ready,  for  I 
ween  he  may  have  to  hear  of  others  writing 
on  grapes  and  giving  some  different  views. 

What  Not  to  Do.— Here  is  the  kernel 
in  a  nut-shell — a  short  article — and  besides 
telling  what  not  to  do,  the  writer  gives 
two  plain,  practical  items  on  drainage  and 
making  cuttings  that,  to  one  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  go  by  the  book,  are  worth 
the  year's  cost  of  this  journal.  As  Mr. 
Henderson  says,  it  is  worth  as  much  to  be 
able  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks  other  prac- 
titioners have  blundered  on,  as  to  have  di- 
rections how  to  proceed.  The  last  are  all 
written,  but  the  blunders  are  not  often 
told  by  those  who  err. 

LoHOKYiTT  OF  Trkes.— As  a  rule,  few 
know  anything  of  the  natural  age  of  trees, 
and  especially  of  the  exceptions  where  spe- 
dmeos  hmie  weathered  the  storms  of  hun- 


dreds of  years.    To  all  such  this  article 
will  be  one  of  great  interest. 

Plan  for  Laying  out  a  Square  Acre. 
— A  very  good  plan,  but  I  fear  not  as  often 
practical  as  one  would  be  where  the  same 
amount  of  land  is  embraced  in  one-half  the 
width  and  double  the  depth.  Suppose  the 
author  gives  one  in  that  proportion.  To 
this  plan  I  suggest,  however,  the  change 
from  gravel  around  the  house  to  smooth) 
green  turf.  The  turf  reflects  heat  less  in 
summer,  is  quite  as  cleanly  for  children  to 
play  on,  and  gives  a  better  relief  to  the 
elevation  of  the  house.  One  more  sugges- 
tion— some  .place  for  a  cow-paddock;  for 
if  "  one  acre"  is  "  enough,"  a  cow  must  be 
provided  for.  It  is  a  great  item  in  the  ex- 
pense of  a  poor  man's  family.  The  question 
of  quantity  of  land,  as  to  how  much  is 
enough,  I  reckon  depends  very  much  on  the 
owner's  views  of  expenditure,  as  well  as  ca- 
pacity to  take  charge  of  it.  I  know  one  man 
who,  from  a  lot  twenty-three  feet  wide,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  deep,  whereon  ia 
placed  his  dwelling,  realized,  the  past  year, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  from 
sales,  and  with  this  amount  and  the  use  of 
his  surplus  crops,  considers  it  enough  for 
his  wants. 

Gardens  and  Parks  in  Germany. — It 
always  does  me  good  to  lead  of  the  Ger- 
man manner  of  universal  enjoyment,  and 
while  reading  this  article,  I  imagined  my- 
self sitting  beside  the  various  groups  on 
the  turf,  as  I  have  often  done  in  this  coun- 
try. As  the  writer  says,  in  this  country 
all  public  gardens  are  of  some  private  en- 
terprise, or  possibly  of  Corporation  owner- 
ship, where  so  many  officials  in  *'  brief  au- 
thority" hold  sway,  that,  in  a  measure, 
part  of  the  enjoyment  is  lost.  St.  Louis, 
Mo ,  probably,  has  more  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  after  the  fiunily  sys- 
tem of  the  Germans,  than  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  I  have  often 
passed  a  pleasant  hour  in  what  too  strict 
disciplinarians  call  *'  beer  gardens."  Amer- 
icans, as  a  nation,  are  money-seekers — ever 
working,  never  resting,  but  like  other  n*- 
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tioDs,  winding  up  their  mortal  ooilB  with  a 
similar  roault--i.e.,  inanimate  matter. 

A  Trip  to  Yineland. — ^Ah !  here  is 
what  we  want.  Every  journal  has  been 
issuing  call,  by  way  of  advertisement,  for 
settlers,  until  too  many  of  us  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  item  as  one  in  which  the  ad- 
vertiser kept  the  best  end  of  the  baigain. 
Now  we  have  a  reliable  account,  and*  from 
one  having,  as  may  be  presumed,  no  ''  axe 
to  grind*"  The  location  of  New  Jersey, 
between  two  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
States,  possesses  undoubtedly  better  mar- 
ket fiu^ilities  than  any  other  section  of  our 
country.  The  highest  prices  are  at  once  at 
command  of  the  grower  of  fruit  or  produce, 
no  deduction  has  to  be  made,  as  in  many 
sections  west,  on  account  of  transportation, 
to. ;  but,  while  conceding  all  favorable  to 
New  JerMy,  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  decry 
other  sections.  Most  of  the  new  towns  of 
the  West  have  equal  advantages  of  '^  good 
society ;"  they  also  possess  '*  places  of  wor- 
ship," and  their  children,  Judging  from  the 
records  of  the  numbers  in  each  State  that 
do  and  do  not  read  and  write,  have  at  least 
equal  ^'advantages  of  education  at  small 
expense."  It  is  not  every  man  that  is  fit- 
ted for  a  gardening  life,  or  that  would  be  sa- 
tisfied with  ten  or  twenty  acros,  and  while 
New  Jersey  may  offer  inducements  to  the 
truck-grower,  or  grower  of  the  small  fruits, 
as  strawberries,  etc.,  he  who  would /arm  it 
in  a  strict  agricultural  sense  will  find  his 
way  west,  and  gain  thereby* 

To  the  man  of  small  means,  with  a  love 
of  flower,  firuit  or  vegetable  growing,  New 


Jersey  offers  extra  inducements,  fior,  fill  it 
as  rapidly  as  you  may,  and  increafie  the 
quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetates  ever  so 
fast,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  will  still 
keep  ahead  in  demand.  Looking  back  upon 
peach-growing  as  an  instance — ^when  the 
Reybolds  planted  their  orchards  on  the 
Delaware— we  (then  of  New  York  city) 
congratulated  ourselves  that  only  a  few 
years  would  elapse  when  we  could  buy 
peaches  at  a  low  price.  But  how  his  it 
been  ?  At  no  time  since  1840  have  peaches 
sold  in  New  York  as  cheap  as  they  were 
previous  to  that  time,  and  peach-growing  » 
now  more  profitable  than  ever.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  fruits,  from  the  straw- 
berry up.  When  the  writer  first  com- 
menced strawberry  growing,  he  sold  at  is 
average  of  five  cents  per  quart,  and  counted 
that*  profitable.  Now,  our  poorest  markets 
command  seven  to  nine  cents  when  the 
crops  are  contracted,  and  many  growers  re- 
ceive from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  per 
quart  on  an  average.  Fruit-growing  to  the 
Hoi*ticulturist,  like  stock  and  grain-growing 
to  the  Agriculturist,  may  be  advised  ad  tA- 
JlnUum^  and  so  long  as  man  lires,  the  de- 
mand, with  the  price,  will  rather  inerease 
than  diminish. 

New  Hybrid  Pink. — From  the  descrip- 
tion, this  must  be  a  valuable  aoquLsiti<». 
The  Rose,  Pink,  and  Verbena  have  always 
been  pets  of  the  writer,  and  no  one  thing 
ever  gave  more  satisfaction  than  a  bed  of 
Pico  tee  pinks  of  some  sixty  varieties,  whei 
in  bloom. 

Rxtrasx. 


DIAGONAL  TRAINING  IN  VINEYARD  CULTURB.^L 


BT  D.  M. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  tedious, 
we  mean  to  venture  a  few  remarks  on  the 
trite  but  important  subject  of  vine-training, 
and  to  propose  a  method,  which,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  never  been  practiced,  but 
which  seems  to  fblfil  certain  requirements) 
and  may  prove  valuable. 

It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  no  one  divi- 
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sion  of  viticulture  of  so  much  conaeqiieiice 
as  the  proper  training  of  the  vine ;  for  on 
this  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  health 
and  duration  of  the  vineyard,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  its  products,  and  tbe  reoom- 
pense  it  shall  bestow  upon  the  cultivalcr 
for  his  toil. 
The  many  systonas  that  have  beos,  or  are 
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now  in  vogue,  are  Taluable  by  m  much  m 
they  coincide  with,  or  depart  from,  certain 
laws  of  vegetable  growth,  which  we  can 
not  infringe  with  impunity ;  for  the  fact 
that  tho  Tine,  having  a  facile  nature,  can 
accommodate  itself  to  circumstances,  is  no 
argument  that  it  will  not  be  restive  under 
ill  treatment,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  grate- 
Tul  for  intelligent  care.  These  systems  al- 
low the  vineyardist  the  utmost  latitude  for 
selection,  and  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
lib  judgment;  for  in  a  single  day's  travel 
unong  the  vines  one  can  see  the  application 
>f  numerous  methods,  involving  all  grades 
Dtermediate  between  a  dense  mass  of  fo- 
tage  ezdoding  air  and  light,  and  on  the* 
>ther  hand,  a  mere  network  of  branches 
md  clusters,  half  shaded  by  a  few  scrofu- 
ous-Iooking  leaves.  One  enthusiast,  tak- 
Dg  Nature  as  his  guide,  would  permit  his 
inea  to  wander,  as  in  their  native  woods, 
mong  the  boughs  of  lofty  trees,  untouched 
»y  pruning-knife,  and  unrestrained  in  their 
azuriance ;  while  another  pictures  in  his 
Dmd  the  theoretical  vine  as  a  short  staff, 
lore  or  less  straight,  and  furnished  at  re- 
ular  intervals  with  rich  heavy  clusters. — 
tut  the  leaves?  Well,  he  admits  that  a 
(w  are  necessary ;  and  so  arbitrarily  limits 
ach  vine  to  a  certain  number,  one  or  two 
eyond  the  fruit,  and  these  he  is  determin- 
i  it  shall  not  exceed,  if  he  can  prevent  it. 
be  former  is  ratic»nal  at  least,  for  Nature 

a  true  mistress,  and  will  not  lead  her  vo- 
iries  astray ;  but  he  defeats  certain  great 
ms  and  objects  of  vine-training  to  hare 
>e  crop  within  easy  reach,  to  keep  it  there, 
id  to  economise  space.  But  the  latter  is 
rational.  Working  out  his  theoiy  with 
inmb-nail  and  pruning  knife,  he  tran»- 
"esses  natural  laws,  is  continually  sapping 
le  vigor  of  his  vines,  and  will  be  deserv- 
gly  panished  with  unripe  fhiit,  and  wage 
iceaslng  warfiue  on  that  species  of  veget- 
>]e  marasmus,  mildew :  vineta  ma  ceedU. 

Against  dose  pruning  and  defoliating  the 
ne,  the  following  conclusions  of  Schleiden 
e  a  wery  strong  aigument;  plants  in  a 
ate  of  cultivation  are  predisposed  to  dis- 


ease, that  is,  they  are  more  susceptible  of 
morbific  influences  than  hi  their  normal 
condition,  sinoe  we  seek,  by  a  peculiar  mode 
of  treatment,  to  develop  certain  structures, 
or  to  increase  certain  constituents  inordi- 
nately, and  thus  overthrow  the  natural  equi* 
librium:  ^*  The  general  morbid  condition  pro- 
duced by  cultivation  is  heightened  intosped* 
fie  predisposition  to  disease  when  the  condi- 
tions of  cultivation  are  opposed  too  strong- 
ly, or  too  suddenly,  to  those  of  Sature.''*** 
Now,  Nature  has  not  provided  each  duster 
of  grapes,  like  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and 
indeed  most  fVuits,  with  a  small  bunch  of 
leaves,  but  has  placed  it  near  the  base  of  a 
free-growing  branch,  which  keeps  ever  ex* 
tending  as  its  fruit  ai^roaches  maturity.— 
What,  then,  we  ask,  can  be  more  unnatural 
than  the  restricting  this  branch  to  two  or 
three  leaves  beyond  the  fruit  it  is  striving 
to  perfect,  and  persistently  checking  eadi 
attempt  that  the  vine  makes  to  repair  the 
injury  ?  We  thus  give  the  plant  a  shock 
that  it  feels,  no  doubt,  in  the  uttennoet 
rootlets,  and  deprive  it  of  the  very  organs 
it  most  needs.  What  wonder,  then,  if  mil- 
dew, be  it  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, is  so  prevalent  among  tiie  vines,  and 
half-ripened  fruit  so  abundant  in  the  mar- 
ket? 

It  is  well  known  that  sap  tends  to  the 
extremities,  and  while  flowing  freely  through 
a  branch,  causes  a  vigorous  growth,  most  of 
the  buds  producing  twigs;  but  when  we 
check  its  flow  by  bending  dovm,  twisting, 
or  otherwise  manipulating  tho  branch,  it 
thickens,  and  induces  the  incipient  wood- 
buds  to  blossom.  In  most  systems  of  vine- 
training,  the  fiiiiting  cane  is  fastened  either 
vertically  or  horizontally;  in  the  former 
we  have  to  fear  that  the  uppermost  laterals 
will  be  over-stimulated  at  the  expense  of 
those  near  the  base ;  and  in  the  latter,  that 
the  growth  of  the  laterals  will  be  too  vig- 
orous on  account  of  their  vertical  position. 
Training  at  an  angle  of  45^  has  been  found 
very  favorable  for  the  production  of  both 
foliage  and  fruit  (see  the  writings  of  Br6- 
haut  and  others),  and  it  is  our  intention  ia 
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this  ptper  to  applj  this  method  of  training, 
"  diagonal,'*  or  **  m  cordon  Mi^ue^^  to  the 
▼Ine,  modifying  it  somewhat  to  meet  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  practical  syBtem  of  cnltnre  for  the 
Tineyard  should  keep  all  parts  of  the  Tine 
within  easy  reach,  oceapy  all  the  ground 
and  trellis-space  adTantageonsly,  prorfde 
for  the  annual  renewal  of  certain  portions 
of  the  Tine,  not  infringe  too  rashly  upon  its 
natural  habit,  and,  as  iar  as  possible,  ensure 
ripe  fruit  and  healthy  foliage,  without  ex- 
traordinary skill  or  tedious  superrision. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  an  essay  on 
the  cultiTation  of  the  Tine,  so,  passing  OTer 
without  comment  the  selecting  and  locating 
a  Tineyard,  and  the  preparation  of  its  soil) 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  that  the  subject  seems  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  yet,  strange  to  say,  few  agree, 
we  turn  at  once  to  our  theme— the  Tine 
itself. 

The  condition  of  the  Tine  at  planting  is 
of  the  greatest  importance.  If  its  constitu- 
tion has  been  debilitated,  whether  by 
springing  from  an  unhealthy  parent  or  from 
neglect  in  infimcy,  extra  care  and  attention 
will  not  succeed  in  rearing  from  it  a  hardy 
and  healthy  plant,  and  our  hopes  for  its 
future  are  Tain.  The  laige  planter  who  ex- 
tends his  Tineyard  year  by  year,  will  prob- 
ably nuse  his  own  stock,  and  can  watch 
orer  it  ttom  the  bud ;  but  the  beginner  will 
haTC  to  content  himself  with  purchased 
Tines.  These,  if  obtained  fix>m  reliable  par- 
ties, and  of  the  first  quality,  will  usually 
do  well ;  but  it  is  a  good  plan  for  him  to 
establish  a  nursery,  in  which  he  can  give 
his  purchased  Tines  a  year's  growth,  to  re- 
ooTer  fi^m  the  eflfects  of  transplantation  and 
transportation,  and  exhibit  their  Tigor. — 
This  nursery  may  be,  like  the  Tineyard,  a 
bed  of  sandy  loam,  deeply  worked,  and  only 
moderately  fertile*  since  it  is  not  our  pni^ 
pose  to  force  the  Tines,  but  glTc  them  a 
healthy  start,  and,  by  a  little  care  and  at- 
tention, accustom  them  to  their  new  lo- 
cality. In  the  Fall,  all  weaklings  ought  to 
be  destroyed,  and  the  strong  plants  trans- 


ferred to  the  Tineyard.  A  Tine  with,  three 
or  four  feet  of  short-jointed  wood,  exceed- 
ing one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  may  be 
considered  suitable  for  permanent  plsntii^; 
and  if  this  be  carefully  raised,  and  as  care- 
fully reset,  it  scarcely  feels  thelihodc  of  re- 
moTal ;  our  Tine  is  then  cut  down  to  aix  or 
eight  eyes,  and  a  slight  mound  of  earth 
heaped  OTcr  stalk  and  roots  for  winter  pro- 
tection. 

With  returning  Spring,  the  buds  will 
start,  and  most  of  them  may  be  Buffered  to 
grow  at  random,  for  the  growth  below 
ground  will  match  that  aboTe,  and  plenty 
of  roots  are  needed  for  next  year's  woriL — 
•The  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  well  \ 
worked  during  the  growing  season,  and  i 
lightly  top-dressed  in  the  autumn;  the  I 
Tines  cut  down  to  three  or  four  ejee^  and  | 
coTcred  with  a  mound  of  earth.  These  di-  ! 
rections  serre  only  for  the  estabUshment  of 
strong  healthy  Tines,  and  are  applicable  to 
all  systems  of  tnuning,  which  commence  in 
the  second  or  third  spring,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

We  will  now  describe  the  system  of 
^'Diagonal  Cordons"  as  condsely  as  pos- 
sible : 

We  haTC  planted  our  Tines  ^Mrty  indiea 
apart  (some  strong  growers  may  require 
four  feet),  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  treated 
them  as  aboTC  described,  and  haTe  then 
now  pruned  to  three  or  four  ejes,  and  oot- 
ered  with  earth,  waiting  for  spring.  At 
the  proper  time,  we  uncoTer  the  Tines,  and 
from  buds  about  six  inches  from  the  grosnd 
allow  two  shoots  to  grow,  the  weaker  of 
which  is  to  be  stopped  at  about  the  sixUi 
leaf,  and  not  suffered  to  extend  much  far- 
ther $  but  the  stronger  trained  upward  to  a 
temporary  stake,  and  permitted  to  grow 
unchecked  till  autumn,  merely  stoppi^ 
once  or  twice  oTcr-Tigorous  laterals,  as  it  is 
our  purpose  to  grow  a  long  stoat  cane.  In 
the  Fall,  this  cane,  which  ought  to  carry 
ten  or  twelTe  feet  of  ripe,  short-jointed 
wood,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  cut  into 
eight  feet,  and  the  short  cane  to  two  buds. 
We  may  coTcr  or  not,  as  one  pleases,  this 
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rinter ;  the  vines  are  now  well-established, 
ind  \{  the  soil  has  not  been  so  rich  as  to 
brce  a  rank  succulent  growth,  but  the  wood 
s  healthy  and  well  ripened,  thej  ought  to 
)e  in  a  condition  to  stand  tlie  vicissitudes 
>f  climate  in  most  localities  where  a  grape 
an  be  raised  largely  to  advantage. 

Early  next  spring,  the  trellises  may  bo 
*uilt    Posts  are  set  13^  feet,  or  16  feet, 


apart,  so  as  to  enclose  four  vines  be- 
tween each  pair  of  posts.  To  these,  hor- 
izontal pieces  are  spiked,  one  at  seven,  the 
other  at  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The 
slats  are  about  one  inch  square,  and  are 
nailed  to  the  horizontals  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
and  twenty  inches,  or  two  feet  apart  from 
centre  to  centre. 
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Upon  these  streets,  which  are  broad, 
rell  paved,  and  lined  with  trees,  the  houses 
re  mostly  set  some  distance  back,  with 
kwns  in  front,  and  often  upon  one  or  both 
ides  of  them.  The  fences  are  generally  of 
-on,  while  back  of  these  run  beautiful  arbor- 
itae,  fir,  or  box  hedges.  The  walks  are 
enerally  bordered  with  beautiful  flower- 
eds  and  low  hedges  of  box.  They  are 
ither  gravelled,  or  covered  with  a  beautiful 
ne  quartz  sand,  of  a  yellowish  hue.  The 
irf  is  kept  closely  shaven,  and  is  adorned 
ere  and  there  with  some  fine  evergreen, 
}me  bronze  group  or  crystal  fountain.^ 
on  see  a  great  deal  of  ivy  trained  over  ar- 
yn  or  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  while 
tmetimes  you  see  it  growing  intertwined 
ith  hedges.  Verandahs  and  balconies  are 
^ry  common,  and  these  are  often  covered 
ith  luxuriant  vines.  Here  and  there  you 
e  lar^e  bay  windows,  filled  with  a  profu- 
on  of  brilliant  plants,  many  growing  down 
om  hanging  baskets  to  meet  their  oompa^ 
ons  on  the  stand  below. 
The  wealthy  Berliners  pay  much  atten- 
;>n  to  their  hot-houses  and  conservatories, 
any  of  which  are  filled  with  the  rarest 
:otics.   It  is  a  favorite  practice  with  them 

bring  their  conservatories  out  into  their 
ounds  in  summer,  and,  placing  hundreds 

pots  together,  to  build  up  pyramids  of 
»ral  splendor  and  artistic  taste  on  their 
>nt  lawns,  or  often  on  the  spacious  steps 
liich  lead  up  to  their  mansions.  The  effect 


thus  produced  is  one  of  wonderful  beauty, 
as  you  pass  by  one  after  another  these  floral 
displays,  each  seeming  to  surpass  the  other 
in  magnificence.  The  elegant  mansions, 
the  green  lawns,  the  clear  fountains,  the 
trim  hedges,  the  marble  and  bronze  groups, 
all  uniting  to  form  a  fitting  accompaniment 
to  these  rainbow-hued  groups  of  Nature's 
most  cunning  handiwork. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Berlin  is  an  immense 
locomotive  manufactory,  employing  several 
thousand  workmen.  The  founder  of  the 
establishment,  Mr.  Borsig,  was  an  amateur 
botanist  of  great  reputation,  and  expended 
large  sums  of  money  in  his  botanical  pur- 
suits. He  has  passed  away,  but  his  son 
still  keeps  up  the  gardens.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  grounds,  as  the  hot-houses,  the 
green-houses,  the  pinery,  and  the  palm- 
house,  which  renders  this  place  almost 
without  an  equal. 

When  I  first  entered  the  principal  green- 
house, the  effect  was  wonderful,  was 
amazing.  I  stood  and  looked  in  silence 
upon  the  scene  before  me.  You  see  before 
you  a  forest  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas  in  the 
fullest  bloom,  artistically  arranged  in  a 
semicircle,  rising  up  many  feet,  to  meet  a 
a  gallery  along  whose  walls  beautiful  Cam- 
ellias, trained  like  vines,  formed  a  living 
tapestry.  The  ground  was  carpeted  with 
ft  most  delicate  moss,  studded  with  fair  prim- 
roses. In  the  centre  an  exquisite  fountain 
of  the  purest  white  marble,  ci  owned  with  a 
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lorely  itatae,  gtre  a  oompletenew  to  the 
whole.  The  air  was  fhigrant  and  oooiing; 
the  Bcene  one  of  the  quietest  beantj,  nought 
breaking  the  silence,  save  the  rippling  of 
the  fountain — which  alone  seemed  pure 
enough  to  commune  with  the  silent  won* 
dereof  God's  creation  round  about.  Pas* 
sing  to  the  next  apartment,  through  a 
larg^  archway  verdant  with  climbing  vines, 
a  profusion  of  splendid  Magnolias,  rodo- 
dondrons,  and  exquisite  plants  unknown  to 
me,  reared  their  proud  flower-crowned 
crests  above  and  around  us,  seeming  to  flour- 
ish in  all  their  native  vigor  and  beauty. 
Am  a  centerpiece,  a  singularly  graceful 
New  Zealand  Cypress,  rose  high  above  its 
gayer  companions,  and  then  bending  in 
graceful  curves,  swept  the  very  ground 
with  its  drooping  tresses.  All  around  us 
upon  stands,  were  the  rarest  green-house 
plants,  and  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
the  &miliar  hyacinth,  and  tulip,  lily  and 
salvia.  Further  on  was  a  third  apartment, 
where  a  fine  collection  of  delicate  ferns, 
some  of  sreat  size,  rose  from  a  bed  of  green- 
est moss.  Now  leaving  the  green-house, 
you  pass  through  a  corridor  containing  an 
Eden  of  beautiful  flowers,  and  enter  the 
palm-house.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  establishmeut,  and  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed. 

It  is  not  so  extensive  as  some  I  have 
seen,  but  it  is  by  iar  the  beat  arranged.  It 
is  laid  out  in  tasteful  walks  and  contains 
several  fountains.  No  where  have  I  seen 
the  strange  and  gigantic  creepers  of  the 
tropics,  so  tastefully  trained.  One  of  the 
finest  existing  specimens  of  a  singular 
creeper  called  the  philodendron,  was  here 
trained  up  an  artificial  rock,  for  more  than 
twenty  feet.  Its  stem  was  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  its  digitated  leaves 
of  a  dark  glossy  green,  more  than  eight 
inches  in  breadth.  All  around  rose  lux- 
uriant fan-shaped  palms,  giant  cactaoeae, 
and  immense-leaved  bananas.  Everything 
looked  strange,  everything  looked  tropical. 
The  strange  vines,  and  parasitical  plants, 
the  gorgeous-leaved  spsBcrogynes,  the  tow- 


ering bamboo  and  monster  fern,  all  seemed 
whispering  to  us  of  their  far  off  sonny 
climes.  Not  the  least  interesting^  to  me 
was  the  house  of  the  Orchidaceae. 

This  was  a  large  hot-house,  devoted  to 
rare  exotics,  many  of  them  belonging  to 
the  same  class  as  the  common  orchid. 

The  building  was  about  250  feet  in  length, 
and  constructed  of  glass  and  iron.  The 
collection  cost  originally  $30,000,  and  was 
onoe  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  extensive 
in  Europe.  The  young  botanist  who  wa» 
then  in  charge  of  it  was  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  it  was  only  through  him  that  I  gained 
admittance  to  it,  as  it  was  not  open  to  the 
public.  Under  his  superintendaBce  the 
plants  which  had  been  very  mnch  neglected 
under  his  predecessor,  were  undergoing  a 
thorough  course  of  treatment. 

All  of  these  exotics  require  the  tendcrest 
care,  and  the  greatest  watchfulness,  in  or- 
der to  keep  them  vigorous.  If  neglected 
they  soon  sicken,  become  blighted,  aad 
cease  to  blossom.  The  atmosphere  re- 
quires to  bo  kept  very  warm  and  moi&t, 
the  temperature  avera^ng  80  degs.  The 
greatest  enemies  of  these  children  of  the 
tropics  are  insects,  and  from  these  they 
have  to  be  zealously  guarded.  A  large 
number  of  these  plants  seem  to  grow 
mostly  from  air  and  moisture,  and  are  potr 
ted  in  soft  moss.  Others  dwelt  in  haqgii^ 
baskets  filled  with  moss,  and  stmdL  o>at 
vigorous  air  roots  through  their  openwork 
receptacles,  which  like  the  locks  of  Medusa, 
seemed  living  and  moving  thou^  objects 
of  beauty  and  not  of  horror,  for  from  tkcs 
burst  forth  strange  and  beautiful  bloBsoms, 
some  of  which  shaped  like  batUvfiies,  as 
bright  and  frail,  swayed  to  and  Iro  with 
the  least  breath  of  air.  Here  were,  perhsps, 
some  twenty  varieties  of  the  Calceolaria 
or  Moccasin  plant,  whose  singular  yellow 
or  pink  Mocassin-shaped  bloasoma,  as  it 
grows  with  us,  is  known  to  yoo  alL 

Hero  wero  assembled  many  cnrioBs  and 
beautiful  varieties  unknown  to  northeis 
climes.  Most  of  them  wero  almost  as  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves  as 
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lor  that  of  their  blossoms.  One  from  the 
PUlippino  Islands,  had  a  very  pretty 
spotted  leaf,  resembling  on  a  lar^  scale, 
that  of  our  wild  Adderstongue.  The  blos- 
som of  one  was  red  and  white,  beautifully 
variegated ;  that  of  another,  from  Borneo, 
of  a  strange  glossy  green  ;  while  that  of  a 
third  was  of  so  dark  a  purple  as  to  seem 
almost  black.  Some  of  the  other  orchida- 
oeae  were  most  magnificent,  such  as  the 
Vanda  Suavis  of  Jara,  with  its  superb 
spikes  of  white  blossoms,  studded  with 
parple,  or  the  Brassavola  of  Honduras,  with 
its  fringed  flower  of  purest  white.  And 
here  were  also  many  strange  Nepenthes, 
relatiTes  of  oiv  Fare's  Hillpitcher-plants, 
^tbercd  together  by  adventurous  botan- 
ists from  Brazil,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Sea.  With  us  the 
;>itcherB  form  a  part  of  the  leaf,  but  with 
most  of  the  foreigners  the  pitchers  were  in- 
lependent,  connected  only  by  a  slight  stem 
Jirce  or  four  inches  in  length,  to  an  oval 
eaf.  In  one  case  the  pitchers,  all  about 
he  size  of  thimbles,  grew  upon  the  stem 
'f  the  plant  itself.     Many  of  these  plants 


grew  like  Tines,  and  were  trained  for  many 
feet  over  trellises.  The  subtile  aroma  of 
these  fair  flowers,  combined  with  the  mois- 
ture-ladened  steaming  atmosphere,  pro- 
duced an  oppressive  strange  sensation, 
dreamlike,  trance-conducive.  And  what 
must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  vegetation  as 
this  in  its  native  clime,  among  the  '^  sum- 
mer's isles  of  Eden,  in  dark  purple  spheres 
of  sea."  Mr.  Borsig's  place  was  small, 
but  a  gem,  and  a  head  gardener  and  some 
twenty  men  were  engaged  in  caring  for  it. 
The  grounds  were  tastefully  laid  out,  and 
contained  many  of  the  rarest  evergreens 
and  shrubs,  some  of  which  had  to  be  kept 
during  the  winter,  ia  an  immense  green- 
house fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  Naught 
could  be  more  pleasant  to  one  tired  of  the 
noise  and  dust  of  the  city,  than  to  make  a 
visit  here.  To  feast  one's  eyes  upon  the 
wondrous  flowers  and  plants ;  and,  strolling 
through  the  grounds,  to  recline  under  the 
fine  old  trees,  and  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
strains  of  the  nightingale  who  sang  nowhere 
sweeter  than  here. 


"  GREELY  PRIZES." 


The  Committee  appointed  to  award  the 
vreely  Prizes  on  apples  and  pears,  met  for 
bat  purpose  at  the  residence  of  William 
.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  New  York,  on  Dec. 
2th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M. 

All  the  members  were  present.  After 
^e  Chairman,  Dr.  Warder,  called  the  meet- 
ig  to  order,  the  Secretary,  P.  T.  Quinn, 
?ad  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting, 
hich  were  accepted. 

The  Committee  regret  to  state  that,  al- 
lough  the  time  for  the  action  of  the  Com- 
littee  has  been  delayed  for  more  than  a 
ear,  in  the  hope  that  a  more  liberal  res- 
>nse  would  be  made  by  firuit-growers  in 
rwarding  choice  varieties  for  competition, 
le  following  is  a  list  of  the  varieties 
■eaented  for  examination : 

ATPi^MJi^-HMardsUmU  Non  Suehy  FalUh- 


fDoter^  Swaatf  Baldwin^  Tompkins  Co.  Kvng^ 
Rhode  Mand  Greening^  Northern  Spy^  Win- 
ter Pippin^  and  three  varieties  of  Seedlings. 

Pears. — BartleU^  Lawrence^  Duchesee  d'An- 
gouUmej  Donate  Hoveyy  Shddon^  Beturre  tPAn- 
jou^  and  Louiee  Bonne  de  Jersey. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested 
in  the  awarding  of  these  premiums,  the 
Committee  desire  to  incorporate  in  their 
report  the  portion  of  Mr.  Qreely's  original 
offer,  relating  to  the  apple  and  pear. 

After  speaking  of  the  purpose  he  had  in 
view,  Mr.  Q.  says:--"  I  offer  9100  for  the 
best  bushel  of  apples,  which  combine  gen- 
eral excellence  with  the  quality  of  keeping 
in  good  condition  until  the  1st  of  February, 
and  is  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  Northern  and  middle  States. 

It  is  not  required  that  the  apple  submit* 
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ted  be  new,  bat  it  is  hoped  that  one  nuty 
be  found  which  combines  the  better  chanc- 
teristicfl  of  such  popular  favorites  as  the 
Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening, 
Newtown  Pippui,  or  a  minority  of  them. 
Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  a  better  apple 
than  the  established  favorites ;  if  not,  let 
us  acknowledge,  and  act  on  the  truth. 

I  further  offer  a  premium  of  $100  for  the 
best  bushel  of  Pears,  of  a  specific  variety, 
sixe,  flavor,  season,  &c.  It  must  be  a 
pear  adapted  to  general  cultivation.  It 
need  not  be  a  new  sort,  provided  it  be  un- 
questionably superior  ;  but  one  object  of 
the  premium  is  to  develop  unacknowledged 
excellence,  if  such  shall  be  found  to  exist. 

One  object  of  the  premiums  is  to  afford 
a  landmark  for  fruit-growers,  in  gardens 
and  small  farms,  who  are  now  bewildered 
by  the  multiplicity  of  sorts  challeDging 
their  attention,  each  setting  up  claims  to 
its  unapproachable  excellence. 

I  leave  the  determination  of  all  questions, 
which  may  arise  as  to  the  propriety  of 
making  a  prompt  award,  or  waiting  further 
developments,  entirely  to  the  appropriate 
department  of  the  Institute. 

Signed,  Horace  Greelet..'^ 

The  Chairman,  Dr.  Warder,  made  some 
interesting  remarks,  setUng  forth  the  em- 
barrassing circumstances  under  which  the 
Committee  were  called  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duty  devolving  upon  them,  growing  out 
of  the  hct  that  many  of  our  best  fruits 
have  their  locality  in  which  alone  their 
characteristic  excellencies  are  developed. 
And  hence  the  apple  or  pear,  regarded  the 
best  in  one  locality,  may  prove  an  indiffer- 
ent fruit  in  another.  But  adaptation  to 
the  entire  range  of  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  with  healthfulness  of  habit  in 
both  tree  and  foliage,  as  well  as  size,  flavor, 
and  season  of  fruit,  is  demanded  by  the  re- 
quirements. 

The  first  ballot  gave  Hubbardston  Non- 
Sueh  3,  Baldwin  2,  Tompkins  Co.  King  1 ; 
the  chairman  not  voting.  After  a  full  and 
free  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  these  and  other  varieties,  the  Hubbards- 


ton was  ruled  out,  as  not  meftting  the  re- 
quirements of  Mr.  Greely,  in  keeping  in 
good  condition  until  the  1st  of  Febniacy. 

On  the  third  ballot,  the  vote  was,  for 
the  Baldwin  four  ;  for  the  Rhode  Island 
Greening  three.  Whereupon  the  Chair- 
man declared  the  Baldwin  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  Committee.  Messrs.  Downioff 
Ward,  Sylvester,  and  Ferris,  for  Baldwin; 
and  Messrs.  Warder,  Carpenter  and  Qnioo; 
for  R.  I.  Greening. 

In  the  selection  of  a  pear,  from  the  list 
of  candidates  above  named,  the  ballot  wis 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apple,  withoat 
consultation.  The  finst  ballot  gave  the 
Bartlett  four  and  Sheldon  three.  The 
Chairman  declared  the  Bartlett  to  be  the 
pear.  Messrs.  Downing,  Ward,  Sylvester 
and  Ferris,  for  Bartlett;  Meesis.  Wtrder, 
Carpenter,  and  Quinn,  for  the  Sheldon. 

It  was  then  determined  that  the  Coo- 
mittee  should  select,  by  ballot,  six  varietiei 
of  apples  and  six  varieties  of  pean  iur  gen- 
eral cultivation,  comprising  two  Summer, 
two  Fall  and  two  Winter  varieties.  Mr. 
Hovey,  of  Boston,  who  was  present,  wu 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  vote. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  when  the  re- 
sult of  the  first  ballot  was  read  by  the 
Secretary.  Without  consultation  for  the 
two  Summer  fruits,  the  vote  was  as  follows: 

APPLES. 

Sbmnifr—Primate,  6 ;  Red  Astrachan,  5. 
Fall — Porter,  6 ;  Gravenstein,  6. 
Winter — Hubbardston    Non-Sudi,  6; 
Northern  Spy,  5. 

PJBAHS. 

Summer-^  Manning's  Elizabeth,  5 ;  Ros- 
teizer,  5. 

Fo^^-Sheldon,  8  ;  Seckel,  6. 

W'ffi^w— -Lawrence,  7  ;  Dana's  Hovey,  5. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  read 
and  unanimously  adopted :. 

"  Whemu,  in  consequence  of  the  reading 
of  a  communication  from  P.  B.  Mead,  pab- 
lished  in  the  Tribwie^  a  question  has  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  this  Committee  as 
to  the  postponement  of  the  award  of  the 
grape  premium, — ^therefore, 
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Resnlved^Thut  we  do  reafBrm  the  action 
Had  at  the  meeting  in  September  list,  when 
it  wiB  agreed,  in  concnrrenoe  with  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  Mr.  Greely,  and  in  what 
we  believe  to  have  been  the  unanimous 
judgment  of  this  Committee,  that  we 
shoold  defer  action  until  a  future  period." 

It  was  gratifying  to  the  Committee  to 
examine  such  choice  lots  of  Winter  pears 
IS  were  voluntarily  sent  to  this  meeting. 
Elwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
exhibited  30  varieties,  which  were  highly 
creditable  to  them.  Their  yearly  contribu- 
tions of  fruit  add  much  interest  to  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Institute. 

C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston,  exhibited  27 
varieties ;  many  of  them,  new  sorts,  and  all 
well  grown. 

Mr.  H.  b  one  of  the  early  friends  of  hor- 
ticulture in  this  country,  and  his  collections 
of  fruit  at  the  Institute  Fairs  have  always 
attracted  attention. 

Wm.  L.  Ferris,  of  Throgg's  Neck,  ex- 
hibited seven  varieties  of  Winter  pears. 
Although  less  in  number,  they  were  not  in- 
ferior in  quality,  but  on  the  contrary,  most 
creditable  to  the  grower. 

Isaac  Buchannan  presented  one  variety, 
and  Qeorge  Bancroft,  tbe  historian,  exhib- 
ited two  varieties.  Mr.  B.  is  a  zealous 
friend  of  horticulture,  and  will  soon  have 
an  extensive  pear  orchard  at  his  place  at 
Newport. 

It  was  moved  and  adopted,  that  the 
Committee  adjourn,  to  meet  at  the  Fall 
exhibition  of  the   Institute,   to  be  held 


September,  1866.  The  time  and  plaoe  Mr. 
Carpenter  would  make  known  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

Before  closing  this  report  it  is  our  pleas- 
ant duty  to  render,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  hearty  acknowledgment  to  Mr. 
Carpenter,  at  whose  residence  the  meetings 
were  held.  Though  grateful  resolutions 
were  duly  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  the 
friendly  and  generous  hospitality  of  our 
host  is  firmly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who,  in  fulfilling  the  trust  con- 
fided in  them,  felt  their  task  lightened 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Carpenter's  oo  opera- 
tion and  gentlemanly  liberality. 

Not  only  horticulturists,  but  that  vast 
horticultural  society,  the  public,  are  deep- 
ly indebted  to  Mr.  Greelyforthe  interest 
awakened  by  this  entire*  movement.  That 
its  results  will  prove  beneficial  none  can 
doubt;  but  Mr.  Greely's  offer  assumes  even 
more  importance  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  initiatory  idea. 

When  those  burdened  and  surrounded 
by  manifold  public  responsibilities  can  take 
an  active  part  in  special  developments  of 
horticulture,  it  behooves  men  of  influence, 
possessed  of  abundant  leisure  and  ample 
means,  to  take  a  hint  from  the  ^*  Greely 
Prizes." 

John  A.  Warder,  Chairman. 

P.  T.  QuiNN,  Secretary. 

John  A.  Warder.     Charles  Downing. 

I.  M.  Ward.  Wm.  S.  Carpenter. 

Wm.  L.  Ferris.         P.  T.  Quinn. 

E.  W.  Sylvester. 


APPLES  AND  PEARS. 


The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  such 
men  as  composed  the  committee  appointed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, to  award  the  Qreely  Prizes  (as  re- 
ported in  the  Horticulturist  for  January, 
with  reference  to  apples  and  pears),  is  one 


of  more  than  usual  importance.  It  is  plain- 
ly within  the  province  of  the  Horticultu- 
rist as  a  magazine,  and  the  horticulturist 
as  an  individual,  to  call  particular  at- 
tention to  it,  at  this  time,  as  one  of  the 
guides  which  nnay  safely  be  taken  with  rdbr- 
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enoe  to  tree-planting  daring  the  ensuing 
■priDg. 

The  repntation  of  all  the  apples  named 
is  BO  well  established,  that  the  list,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  would,  doubtless,  be  accepted  by 
acclamation  by  any  pomological  association. 

The  list  of  pears  is  especially  noticeable 
and  commendable,  for  the  prominence  which 
is  given  to  those  of  domestic  origin.  Those 
who,  like  the  writer  of  this,  have  planted, 
replanted,  and  transplanted;  grafted,  re- 
g^rafled,  budded,  and  double-worked  a  ra- 
riety  of  foreign  pears — and,  generally,  with 
but  indifferent  success — ^will  be  disposed  to 
join  in  the  wish  that  they  had  been  fiivor- 
ed  with  such  advice  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
unite  in  commending  it  with  all  its  brevity, 
to  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  means 
to  throw  away  in  experimental  pear  cul- 
ture. 

Wherever  a  particular  apple  or  pear  has 
a  first-class  local  reputation,  any  ihiit- 
grower  would,  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
substitute  it  in,  or  add  it  to,  any  list  for 
general  cultivation,  however  highly  recom- 
mended as  a  whole.  For  instance,  the 
Pinneo  Pear  so-called,  (but  miscalled  the 
Boston,  in  certain  localities  in  New  Eng- 
land), would  be  planted  as  a  summer  pear 
in  place  of  the  Rostiezer.  So,  too,  the 
Roxbury  Russet — a  well-known  and  highly 
popular  late  keeping  apple — would  still  be 
retained  by  many,  as  the  dominant  fifth  in 
the  harmony  which  embraces  the  Early 
Harvest,  the  Golden  Sweet,  the  Baldwin, 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Greening. 

The  Primate,  by  the  way,  is  the  apple  al- 
luded to,  and  partially  described,  in  the 
Horticulturist  (vol.  14;  p.  471),  as  the 
North  American  Best.  It  came,  originally, 
from  New  Jersey,  and  was  first  brought 
prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  horticul- 
tural world  by  means  of  a  communication 
in  Hovey's  Magazine,  in  1850,  accompanied 
with  an  editorial  description  and  outline 
engraving  of  the  firuit.  It  is  exceedingly 
popular,  and  widely  disseminated  in  this 
vicinity. 

The  Dana's  Hovey  Pear— which  finds  it- 


self so  suddenly  elevated  by  the  action  of 
the  committee,  to  its  present  high  rank 
among  the  select  few — ^is  <^  oompaimtiTeW 
recent  introduction,  and  its  credentials  aie 
herewith  annexed ;  more  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  members  of  **  cNir 
parish,"  for  whom,  in  fiu^t,  this  brief  article 
is  particularly  penned. 

We  quote  from  the  Magaane  of  Horti- 
culture (vol.  25 ;  No.  5) :— "  This  most  re- 
markable  production  is  undoubtedly  the 
richest  pear  known.  To  say  that  it  is  as 
good  as  the  Seckel  would  be  praise  enosgk; 
but  it  is  more  than  this.  It  has  not  the 
spicy  aroma  of  that  old  pear,  but  it  has 
what  is  more  luscious — a  peculiar  nectar  of 
its  own,  unsurpassed,  and  apparently  imap- 
proachable — a  refined  compound  of  the  aro- 
ma of  all  other  pears — a  sort  of  honejed 
juice,  delicately  refi^eshing  and  luscious.— 
The  tree  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  its 
fruit.  It  is  a  very  vigorous,  though  not 
rapid  grower,  making  stocky,  short-joisted 
wood,  like  the  Seckel.  In  habit,  it  is  erect 
and  p3rramidal,  like  the  Buffum.  It  is  ex- 
tremely hardy ;  its  productiveoess  ^pean 
abundant,  and  its  keeping  qualities  wonder- 
ful ;  never  rotting  at  the  oore ;  and  with 
proper  care  it  may  be  had  in  eating  up  to 
the  first  of  January.  Ripe  in  Novoaher 
and  December." 

So  rapidly  has  this  variety  strode  into 
public  favor,  that  it  is  now  less  than  six 
years  since  its  merits  were  recognised,  ssd 
brought  to  notice  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  by  the  bestowal  d 
a  gratuity  and  silver  medal  np<m  Mr.  IHaa 
for  its  production. 

NoT£. — Our  fiiend,  J.  0.  Cose,  suggests 
that  it  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  exoelieuot 
of  the  Dana's  Hovey  Pear  that  it  hsff  sor- 
vived  such  a  fiilsomely  eulogistic  descnp- 
tion,  even  as  it  stands  abbreviated,  as 
above. 

Another  humorous  and  poetical  (?)  fneod 
thinks  that  ^  salt  sayed  it,"  for  he  ssts 
that  the  description  of  an  article  for  »de  is, 
generally  taken  **  cum  grano  mKc" 
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To  Contributors  and  Others — ^Address  oil  GommunicRtions,  for  the  Editorial  and 
pablishing  departments,  to  Geo.  E.  &  F.  W.  Woodward,  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 


The  Delaware  Grape. — This  plate  jost 
published  is  the  finest  illustration  of  the 
Delaware  Qrwpe  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
this  oountiy.  We  have  had  it  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  confidently  recommend 
it  to  ^1.  On  heavy  plate  paper,  handsome- 
ly colored.  Price,  post  paid,  Three  Dollars; 
or  sent  free  to  any  snbscriber  who  sends  us 
two  new  subscriptions  and  Fi?e  Dollars,  in 
addition  to  his  own. 


New  England  Farmer.  —  Published 
weekly,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  by  R:  P.  Eaton 
&  Co. ;  Two  Dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  an 
Dum.  Its  contents  are  carefully  prepared. 
Market  reports  full  and  complete,  and  as 
authority  on  all  agricultural  matters,  has 
few  equals.  Its  circulation  is  large,  and 
we  speak  from  experience  when  we  say  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  adyertising  mediums. 
Look  up  their  prospectus  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns,  and  add  this  paper  to  your 
list  No  one  loses  anything,  either  in  time 
or  money,  who  pays  for  and  reads  all  the 
leading  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  jour- 
nals. The  man  who  steadily  goes  ba  k- 
wards  is  the  one  who  does  not  take  a 
paper ;  his  Harm  can  bo  picked  out  as  easily 
as  oats  from  wheat. 


Messrs.  Editors. — I  would  be  under  ob* 
ligations  if  yon  would  give  me  some  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  construction  of  a  dry 
house  for  a  small  orchard,  say  200  trees ; 
heating  the  same,  &c. 

James  T.  Clemson,  Caledonia,  111. 

Can  any  oi  our  readers  Aimish  us  a  sketch 
and  defcription  of  a  building  suitable  for 
the  above  porpoae,  for  illustration. — Eds. 


tained  the  ripe  age  of  sixty  years,  his  death 
nevertheless  strikes  the  community  as  pre- 
mature. There  was  such  a  wealth  of  re- 
source in  the  man,  so  much  already  per- 
formed, and  so  much  still  to  be  achieved, 
that  the  crovm  of  his  busy  life  seemed  to  be 
but  the  pledge  of  an  ever  youthful  activity. 
Settling,  in  1846,  upon  a  stony,  bar- 
ren tract  of  land  near  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, he,  in  time,  through  an  improved 
and  judicious  system  of  culture,  ren- 
dered it,  as  admitted  by  all,  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  successful  fiirm  of  its  size  in 
the  State.  Meantime,  he  started  an  agri- 
cultural paper,  which  he  continued  to  edit 
for  fourteen  years,  when  his  failing  health 
forced  him  to  resign.  He  invented  the  ro- 
tary digger  and  subsoil  plow,  and  other  im- 
proved implements ;  advanced  and  promul- 
gated many  important  theories  and  dis- 
coveries— among  the  most  striking  of  which 
may  be  cited  his  theory  of  the  Progression 
of  Primaries  in  nature.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  advocate  the  formation  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Bureau  at  Washington,  the  head 
of  which  should  be  a  Cabinet  officer,  hold- 
ing equal  rank  with  the  Secretaries  of  the 
other  Departments ;  and  in  the  course  of 
three  years  delivered  150  lectures,  analyzed 
the  soils  of  over  200  farms  successfully, 
advising  their  mode  of  culture ;  and  prob- 
ably wrote  more  on  agriculture  than  any 
other  man  living. 


The  Late  Professor  James  J.  Mapes. — 
Prot  Mapes,  the  eminent  agriculturist, 
has  passed  team  earth.    Though  he  had  at- 


RoBERT  Reid,  an  eminent  florist,  died 
in  this  city  on  the  24th  of  December,  1865. 
Mr.  Reid  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
came  to  this  country  over  fifteen  years  ago  ; 
he  contented  himself  by  following  the  busi- 
ness of  a  florist,  and  making  a  very  laige 
circle  of  true  friends;  but  in  earlier  life  he 
was  a  well-known  character  and  used  to  con- 
tribute, as  a  writer,  to  some  of  the  best  hor- 
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ticultaral  literary  publications  in  England. 
He  wae  an  honorary  member  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  could  claim  done 
companionship  with  such  men  as  Dr.  Lind 
ley,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  Robert  Errington, 
Donald  Beaton,  J.  G.  Loudon,  and  Robert 
Thompson,  all  of  whom  are  well  known  as 
authors,  and  hare  done  more  to  raise  horti- 
culture to  its  present  dignified  standing 
than  any  other  men.  He  was  one  of  those 
veteran  horticulturists  that  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  part  with. 


Wins  from  the  Clinton  Qra.pb. — 
We  are  indebted  to  Judge  Woodward,  of 
Reading,  Penn.,  for  a  bottle  of  wine  made 
from  this  grape  by  John  Fehr,  Esq.,  of  that 
place.  This  wine  bears  much  evidence  of 
skill  in  its  manufiuture,  which  is  more  than 
can  bo  said  of  the  majority  of  native  wines 
that  have  come  under  our  notice.  Though 
but  one  year  old,  it  is  already  of  fine  flavor 
and  body,  and  has  a  character  quite  dis- 
tinct. The  Clinton  deserves  a  high  rank 
as  a  wine-grape  for  those  localities,  where 
it  can  be  thoroughly  ripened. 


Manurx  for  Everorsbns — Years  ago, 
we  were  taught  that  animal  manures  were 
iiy  urious  to  evergreens ;  but  for  four  or  five 
years  past,  we  have  practiced,  applying  old, 
weUrr<U/ed  barn-yard  manure  to  evergreens 
of  all  sorts,  and  apparently  with  the  best 
possible  results.  Our  trees  and  shrubs 
grow  vigorously,  and  put  on  a  deeper, 
brighter  green;  while  kalmias  and  rhodo- 
dendrons flower  more  abundantly  than  in 
our  old  practice  of  leaf  mold  manuring. 


ington,  inculcates  similar  views,  in  recom- 
mending  the  cutting  away  of  the  old  part, 
or  top  roots  of  the  vine,  from  year  to  jeir, 
and  thus  causing  it  to  make  new  sviiia 
roots.  Similar  are  the  deductions  froni  the 
old  English  practice  of  a  mass  of  stooo, 
4ec,  underneath  all  the  border  whereTcr 
the  grape  is  to  be  grown. 

In  this  matter  of  depending  upon  tbe 
surface  roots,  there  is  undoubtedly  mud 
that  is  correct ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  ve 
must  not  discard  the  nuun  roots.  The  one 
extreme,  heretofore  practiced  by  Genots 
vigneruns,  of  cutting  away  all  surftoe  roots, 
and  depending  only  on  the  lower  and  dc«p 
roots,  it  is  patent,  has  shown  error;  and 
we  judge  the  other  extreme  of  only  looking 
to  the  surface  roots  would  exhibit  eqotl 
error.  There  is  a  mean  to  be  taken  to  en- 
sure success. 


Ths  Root  of  the  Qrape  Vine  the 
Seat  of  Mildew,  Rot,  &c. — Dr.  Schroe- 
der,  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  an  extensive 
and  successful  grape-grower,  asserts  that 
rot,  Ac.,  may  be  prevented  by  renewing  the 
vine  yearly,  by  means  of  layers,  and  thus 
cause  it  to  fruit  from  canes,  the  roots  of 
which  are  near  the  surface. 

If  we  mistake  not,  Mr.  Saunders,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  Garden  at  Wash- 


Graftino  Grapes. — The  practice  of  en- 
grafting old  standing  vines  with  new  wrtt, 
by  sawing  off  the  crown  just  at  the  enrfaee 
of  the  ground,  then  splitting  it  and  usitnig 
the  graft,  and  afterwards  earthing  op  i^-* 
around  it,  is  pretty  well  and  genenilj  no- 
derstood.  We  have,  however,  found  tkt 
splice  or  whip  grafting  on  to  a  cane  of  Itft 
year,  and  then  layering  the  cane,  letTtBg 
only  the  last  bud  of  the  graft  risible  abore 
the  grQund,  to  be  among  the  good  ways  of 
obtaining  new  sorts,  or  changing  Tarieties. 
Grafting  cuttings  of  two  buds  on  pieces  of 
roots,  and  planting  them  out  early,  in  t^ 
open  border,  leaving  only  the  open  bai 
level  with  the  ground,  and  then  mdchio; 
with  some  light  material,  as  sawdoat,  kc 
is  also  a  successful  way  of  growing  maar 
sorts  that  do  not  readily  strike  from  cot- 
tings  in  the  open  ground* 


Several  Varieties  or  Shrubs  iv  Oxc 
— Amateurs  of  flowers  are  frequently  de6i^ 
ous  of  having  all  the  varieties  ci  lilacs 
upright  honeysuckles,  wiegelias,  &&,  Va< 
have  not  room  to  plant  them.  Am  a  tm- 
edy,  we  tell  them  that  an  amateur  friend 
of  ours  takes,  for  instance,  a  bush  of  i^ 
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old-fiuhioned  lilac,  and  engrafts  on  its  var- 
ious  limbs  one  or  more  grafts  of  the  Persian, 
Jostkean,  Charles  X.,  &c. ;  and  on  one  bush 
of  wiegelia  rosea  he  has  amabilis,  middenda- 
fiaoa,  &c.,  thus  giving  many  yarieties  and 
occupying  but  a  small  space  of  ground. 

Would  not  plants  so  grown  by  nursery- 
men meet  ready  sale?  We  think  so. — 
What  nurseryman  will  step  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  and  try  the  putting  of  sev- 
eral varieties  of  allied  shrubs  on  one  bush 
S5  an  item  of  business. 


Fall  had  nearly  double  the  amount  of  roots 
of  those  left  to  grow  connected  with  the 
parent  vine.  We  suggest  to  practitioners 
the  making  trial  of  cutting  away  layers 
from  the  parent  vine  this  coming  season,  at 
different  times — say  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember— and  oblige  by  sending  us  acootmt 
thereof. 


Peonias. — All  herbaceous  peonias  that 
have  been  growing  in  the  same  place  three 
or  more  years  should  be  separated  and  re 
planted.  Early  in  spring  is  the  best  time. 
Tree  peonias  may  also  be  grafted  on  roots 
of  the  herbaceous  sorts,  and  grown  success- 
fully.   

The  use  of  about  four  bushels  of  salt, 
with  one  bushel  of  plaster  (gypsum),  per 
acre,  and  sown  early  in  spring,  is  found  pro- 
fitable as  a  manure  to  dwarf  pear  planta- 
tions ;  and  on  grass  grounds  its  evidence  of 
value  is  so  great,  that  whoever  applies  it 
once  will  hardly  fail  of  doing  so  in  succeed- 
ing years. 

Best  Time  to  Separate  Latbrs  from 
THE  Vines. — A  correspondent  writes  that 
a  **  large  portion  of  his  layers  of  grape  vines 
made  the  past  season,  and  left  on  the  vine, 
have  already  been  destroyed  by  the  surface 
freezing  and  thawing,  thus  breaking  off  the 
roots,  which  afterwards  are  rotted  by  too 
much  wet." 

Layers,  unquestionably,  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  parent  plant,  taken  up,  and  heeled 
in,  in  some  dry  and  sheltered  position  in 
the  FalL  This,  we  believe,  is  the  common 
practice  of  those  who  grow  layers  of  grape 
vines  for  sale.  A  little  practice  of  one  of 
our  friends  during  the  past  year  leads  to  a 
I  question  as  to  when  is  the  best  time  to  sep- 
arate the  layer.  His  experiment  was  in 
cutting  free  the  layer  in  July,  or  after  it 
had  thrown  out  roots  two  inches  long ;  and 
his  statement  is,  that  such  layers  in  the 


A  grape  amateur  at  the  West — ^riz.,  Wm. 
Muir,  Esq.,  of  Fox-Creek  P.  0.,  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo., — writes  us  that  he  has  now 
one  hundred  and  three  varieties  of  grapes 
growing,  the  most  of  which,  if  not  all,  will 
be  in  fruiting  the  coming  season.  He  also, 
with  Mr.  Hussman,  of  Hermann,  writes  us 
that  Rogers^  No.  1  promises  of  great  value 
in  Missouri.  This  is  what  we  should  ex- 
t>ect,  ss  their  length  of  season  and  great 
heat  must  cause  it  to  ripen  perfectly,  which, 
as  a  rule,  it  &ils  to  do  in  its  native  lo- 
cality. 


Creditable — ^»*The  Meramec  Horticultu- 
ral Society,"  of  Missouri,  have  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  all  fruit-growers  of  the  West  and 
South,  in  reference  to  the  holding  of  the 
next  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  in  St.  Louis  next  Fall.  They  call 
for  action  of  all  fruit  men,  and  for  co-opera- 
tion of  all  railroad  men,  city  authorities, 
&c.,  &c.,  in  presenting  not  only  a  show  of 
fruits  to  eastern  men,  but  a  free  show  of 
the  State,  by  passing  members  of  the  con- 
vention oyer  it,  that  thoy  may  see  and  un- 
derstand the  adaptation  of  Missouri  to  the 
uses  of  an  enlightened  people,  to  its  advan- 
tages as  a  fruit  region,  and  its  value  as  a 
country  promising  abundant  remuneration 
to  the  prosecutor  of  any  business.  We 
shall  look  for  a  good  time  when  the  meet- 
ing convenes. 


Ashes  for  Poultry — When  feeding  our 
hens  the  past  winter,  we  have  practiced 
mixing  a  small  handful  of  wood  ashes  with 
the  meal,  and  found  an  apparent  benefit  to 
the  fowls.  We  also  give  in  the  meal,  twice 
a  week,  about  one  tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne 
pepper.    Our  stock  numbers  thirty  birds. 
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Qa«dkn  Rotal  Applb. — This  rarieiy  la 
among  apples  what  the  Seckel  is  among 
peaM—a  fruit  of  surpassing  excellence  in 
quality ;  but  it  is  only  medium  in  siie,  and 
not  particularly  showy  for  market  sales. 

£7ery  grower  of  the  apple  should  pos- 
sess one  tree  of  it  for  his  own  use. 


Planting  Peas. — In  planting  peas  this 
spring,  our  friends  should  remember  that 
experiments  have  proven  that  the  pea  will 
vegetate  at  even  one  foot  deep,  but  that  a 
mean  depth  of  four  to  six  inches  is  best — 
say  one  furrow  depth  of  plowing,  or  a  spade 
depth  of  that  implement  is  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  ground.  If  planted  too  shallow, 
say  two  inches,  the  vines  soon  dry  up ;  and 
if  too  deep,  they  are  liable  to  mildew  sooner 
than  when  a  medium  depth  is  had. 

RocKwoRK. — One  of  our  correspondents 
writes,  that  for  several  years,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  landscape  gardening,  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  our  common  wild  brakes 
or  ferns  in  constructing  simple  but  efi'ective 
pieces  of  rock  work,  at  little  cost.  Where 
a  northern  exposure  is  had,  or  on  a  bank 
adjacent  to  water,  even  if  a  south  exposure, 
their  growth  and  beauty  is  retained  as  per- 
fect as  in  their  native  wood  locations. 


DiEtTTRA  Spectabilis  Alba. — A  Speci- 
men of  this  new  variety  of  our  well-  known 
hardy  herbaceous  plant,  is  now  in  bloom  in 
our  green-house.  The  flower  is  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  pink  variety,  except  in  co- 
lor, which  at  first  is  a  pure  white, 
afterwards  changing  to  blush.  The  fo- 
liage is  of  a  light  green,  even  (Vom  the 
first  commencement  of  growth.  It  forces 
well,  and  is  a  desirable  acquisition,  both 
for  the  garden  and  in-door  culture. 


How  TO  Raise  Earlt  Cucumbers. — 1. 
A  good  method  to  produce  early  cucumbers 
is  the  following: — Make  a  trench  at  the 
warmest  place  of  the  garden ;  into  this  put 
old  manure — about  three  inches — and  on 
this  good  earth— three  inches— on  this  plant 


the  seeds,  and  cover  them  irith  nwdwt- 
two  to  three  inches.  Goeombers  thus 
treated  are  said  to  come  earlier,  to  endure 
rain,  drouth,  and  even  a  little  fh»t,  ikr 
better  than  thode  treated  another  wtj.- 
Against  severe  night-frosts  they  should  be 
protected  by  boards. 

2.  Take  middle-sized  flower-potn;  fill 
them  two-thirds  with  good  soil;  pat  the 
seeds  on  this,  and  cover  with  sawdost; 
sprinkle  with  warm  water,  and  put  thepotf 
near  the  stove.  On  the  appeannce  of  t!ie 
plants,  place  the  pots  near  the  window-.— 
Care  should  be  taken  to  harden  the  plmts 
before  transplanting  them  into  the  gtrden. 
by  admitting  air  to  them  both  dsy  ud 
night 

3.  Take  egg  shells  (the  hole  to  be  on  tlie 
upper  end  three-fourths  of  an  inch),  fill 
them  with  good  soil,  and  therein  plant  the 
seeds.  Plants  thus  raised,  kept  either  is 
the  house  or  hot-bed,  are  easibf  trus- 
planted. 

How  TO  Raise  Mant  Cucumbem^I. 
Never  take  fresh  seed  of  last  sesson,bttt 
always  take  seeds  two  to  four  years  old.— 
Who  can  not  get  old  seed,  should  hare  his 
fresh  seeds  dried  near  a  warm  stove  doriiig 
several  weeks.  Some  gardeners,  in  order 
to  obtain  this  end,  carry  their  seed  in  their 
pockets.  Old  cucumber  seed  will  betr  etf* 
lier  and  more  fruit.  Fresh  seed  will  mike 
weak  plants,  and  is  longer  in  germinatiDg. 

2.  Pinch  ofi*  the  end  of  the  main  shoot. 
This  will  strengthen  the  growth  of  the 
vine,  the  laterals  will  come  out  sooner,  ai^i 
you  will  get  more  fruit  before  frost  sets  in 
again. 

How  TO  GET  Fine  Flavored  Ctycra- 
BER8. — 1.  Get  your  seed  from  a  reliihle 
seedsman. 

2.  Soak  your  seed  in  ndlk  for  tboat 
twenty-fonr  hours  before  sowing. 

AcsLLnvs. 


Several  valuable  articles,  T^ble  mstta. 
book  and  catalogue  noticea,  ftc,  in  tjpe, 
will  appear  in  next  number. 
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BEST  FARMING  LANDS  in  the  WORLD 

FOR   SA1L.E   BY   THE 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO., 

Zn  Tracts  to  suit  Pnrcha^ersy  AT  ImOW  FRXC118. 

»    m  *■-    • — ^ 

THE  nJJNOlS  CEKTllAL  UAILUOAD  COMPANY  HAVE  FOR  SALE,  i 

000,000  ACRES  of  the  best  Fanning  Lands  in  the  Country. 

1  ^  p 

The  road  extends  Trom  Dunlcitb,  in  Ibc  Dortbwcslcrn  part  of  tlio  Ftato,  toCniro,  in  tho  extreme  8outhorn 
part,  with  a  branch  from  Centralia,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  north  ol*  Cairo,  t'.>  Chicago,  on  tho  shore  or 
lAkc  Michigan— altogether  a  length  of  7C4  miles— and  tho  land  which  is  oflbred  for  salo  is  situated  upon  cllher 
stdo  of  the  track,  in  no  instance  at  a  greater  distance  than  flftoen  miles.  > 

^,  State  of  Illinois.  • 

\  '    The  rapid  development  of  Illinois,  its  steady  increase  in  i)opulaUon  onrl  wealth,  and  its  capacity  to  produce 

cheap  food,  are  matters  for  wonder  and  admiration.  Tho  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  estimates 
the  niDounts  of  tho  principal  crops  of  1804,  fcr  the  whole  country,  as  follows:  Indian  corn,  ii30,fi81 ,403  bushels; 
wheat,  160,605,823  bushels;  oats,  170,000,064  bushels;  of  which  tho  farms  of  Illinois  yielded  138.356,135  bushels 
of  Indian  com;  33,371,173  bushels  of  wheat;  and  24,273,751  bushels  of  oats — in  reality  more  than  one  fourth  of 
tho  corn,  more  than  ono<flfth  of  tho  wheat,  and  almost  nno-seventh  of  tho  oats  produced  io  all  the  United  States. 

Grain— Stock  Raising. 

Pre-eminently  the  first  in  the  list  of  graiuc\i>ortiDg  iStatcs,  Illinois  is  also  the  great  cattle  State  of  tho 
Union.  Its  fertile  prairies  are  well  adapted  by  nature  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules;  and  in 
tlio  important  interest  of  ix>rk  packing,  it  is  far  in  advance  of  every  other  State.  Tho  seeding  cf  these  inrairio 
hinds  to  tamo  grasses  for  pasturage  or  hay,  offers  to  farmers  with  capital  the  most  profitable  results.  The 
bay  crop  of  Illinois  in  1864  is  estimated  at  2,166,725  tons,  which  is  moro  than  half  a  million  tons  larger  than  the 
crop  of  any  other  State,  excepting  only  New  York. 

Inducements  to  Settlers. 

Tho  attention  of  persons,  whoso  limited  means  forbid  tho  purchase  of  a  homestead  in  tho  older  States,  is 
particularly  invited  to  these  lands.  Within  ten  years  tho  Illinois  Central  Hailroad  Company  has  sold  1,400,000 
acres,  to  more  tlian  20,000  actual  settlers:  and  during  tho  last  year  204,422  acres— a  larger  aggregate  of  sales 
than  in  any  one  year  since  the  opening  of  the  road.  The  farms  aro  sold  In  tracts  of  forty  or  eighty  acres, 
suited  to  the  settler  with  limited  capitil,  or  in  larger  tracts,  03  may  be  required  by  tho  capitalist  and  stock 
raiser.  The  soil  is  of  unsurfxissed  fertility  ;  the  cliroato  is  healthy  ;  tixes  arc  low  ;  churches  and  scbools 
arc  becoming  abundant  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  ;  and  communication  with  all  the  great 
markets  is  mode  easy  through  railroads,  canals  and  rivers. 

PKICES  AND  TERMS  OP  PAYMENT. 

Tho  price  of  lands  varies  from  99  to  S15  and  upwards  per  acre,  and  they  are  sold  on  short  credit,  or  for 
cash.    A  deduction  of  ttn  per  cent,  from  the  short  credit  price  is  made  to  those  who  buy  for  cash. 

Forty  acres  at  SIO  per  aero,  on  credit;  the  principal  one-quarter  cash  down^^balance  one,  two  and  three 
years,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  ui  advance,  each  year. 

IVTRREKT.  FKIRCIPAt..  IlfTKHKPT.  TMXnCXTAU. 

CMhParnent; tIS  00  SKiO  00        |        Pajntnt ia  twoj^aLn..  SS  00  ino  oo 

Vtjmtot  in  one  jear I'i  00  100  00        |  -  thrvoycarA 100  00 

nrhe   Some    l^and   nay  be    Parchascd   for   @CGO   Ca««b. 

Full  information  on  all  points,  together  with  niai>a,  showing  tho  exact  location  of  Lauds,  will  bo  furnished 
I  on  application,  in  iierFoii  or  by  letter,  >o 

I  LAND  COMMISSIONER,  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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THE  ENE>IY. 


To  most  of  our  readen  this  word  may, 
and  doubtlessly  does,  sound  very  stale  and 
tiresome.  We  have  all  had  enough  of  war 
and  military  glory,  and  the  one  aspiration 
now  is  for  peace ;  never  before  did  the  word 
sound  so  sweetly.  We  are  told  in  the  Gos- 
pel to  /ow  our  enemies ;  these  may  be  classed 
under  two  heads,  private  and  public  ;  the 
latter  are  those  whom  our  Declaration  of 
Independence  happily  recognizes  as  ^'  ene- 
mies in  war,  in  peace  friends."  Private 
teemies  are  bad  enough  and  we  leave  them 
fo  the  Gospel  dispensation,  but  the  public 
enemy  is  our  present  theme,  and  albeit  we 
are  at  peace  with  all  the  world  as  a  nation, 
(and  we  would  feign  hope  also  as  editors),  yet 
there  is  an  enemy  against  whom  we  find  it 
our  bounden  duty,  as  fitithful  watchmen  of 
the  public  weal,  to  lift  up  our  voice  of 
warning,  and  to  cry  aloud.  It  is  a  public 
enemy,  an  enemy  to  our  nation  at  large,  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child  that  lives  on 
thii  blessed  continent.  An  enemy  with 
whom  we  can  make  no  terms ;  who  will 
never  yield  until  utterly  conquered;  who 


must  conquer  us  unless  we  subdue  him ;  a 
robber  and  despoiler,  the  march  of  whose 
army  will  not  be  told  by  desolating  swarths 
of  separate  columns,  but  proceeding  in  a 
line  of  battle  whose  flanks  rest  on  either 
ocean,  will  leave  one  general  ruin  in  his 
rear.  This  enemy  is  Insect  Life.  He  is 
commanded  by  two  able  generals,  both  as 
cruel  and  remorseless  as  they  can  be.  To 
personify  them,  we  will  say  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief is  General  Curculio,  and  his 
lieutenant  is  the  Apple  Moth.  They  have 
invaded  us  with  full  strength,  and  the  cry 
is  still  they  come.  They  have  no  base,  but 
live  on  the  country  through  which  they 
march.  Cruel  and  unsparing,  moving  on 
conquering  and  to  conquer;  holding  and  occu- 
pying the  land.  Now  then  as  the  vigilant 
and  faithful  watchman  on  the  walls,  we 
sound  the  alarm,  and  cry  "  to  arms  "  Our 
thoughts  have  been  led  in  this  direction  by 
the  scarcity  of  fniit  in  our  markets,  and  its 
corresponding  high  price.  The  apple  for 
instance,  dearer  in  the  New  York  market, 
even  in  its  season,  than  the  orange ;  our 


anwirillns'  to  Act  of  OongreM,  In  the  tmt  1866,  by  Qbo.  E.  k  F.  W.  WooDWAmo,  In  th«  Olflrk'i  OOoe 
oftta  DifltrlolOoiurt  o'ths  Uaitwi  SUtM,  lor  tlw  BouthMm  Dirtciot  of  New  York. 
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own  most  common  and  plentiful  fruit  be- 
come dearer  than  an  imported  and  tropical 
fruit.  And  yet  we  may  say  of  tEe  apple, 
that  it  18  not  a  luxury,  but  become  just  as 
much  a  household  necessity  as  the  potato. 
The  other  fruits  we  can  perforce  look  upon 
as  luxuries,  but  not  so  the  apple,  this  we 
must  have ;  our  little  ones  require  apples  for 
health  sake ;  they  cry  for  them  more  than 
they  are  said  to  do  for  Sherman's  loz- 
enges, and  those  cries  must  be  stilled  by 
us  at  an  expense  of  from  three  to  five 
cents  for  every  plaint.  Apple  sarse  and 
apple  butter,  every-day  things  of  the  good 
old  past,  are  now  enumerated  among  the 
transitory  blessings  of  this  life.  How  differ- 
ent all  this  from  our  younger  days  !  We  now 
live  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  we  re- 
member that  in  our  school  days,  our  geogra- 
phy was  wont  to  describe  this  State  as 
"  famed  for  its  fine  fruit.''  This  fame  now 
seems  to  be  a  myth,  for  the  more  truthful 
description  of  the  present  day  would  be,  fam- 
ous for  its  want  of  fine  fruit.  We  have 
watched  this  change  with  a  melancholy  in- 
terest, and  it  does  seem  to  us  as  if  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  this  change  has  in- 
creased with  each  succeeding  year.  Proba- 
bly at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
has  more  fruit  been  planted,  or  greater  at- 
tention paid  to  its  culture  than  at  present, 
and  yet,  certain  it  is,  that  never  was 
there  so  little  fine  fruit  seen  in  the  State. 
It  may  be  said  as  true  to  a  general  intent, 
that  not  a  perfect  apple  has  been  raised  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  during  the  year  18G5. 
If  any  one  possesses  a  perfect  specimen  of 
this  fruit  raised  in  the  State,  we  would  like 
him  to  exhibit  tne  same  as  a  curiosity,  and 
will  take  our  sack  in  hand  and  make  a  pil 
grimage  to  see  it,  and  do  him  reverence. 
We  take  the  apple  as  our  illustration  the 
more  especially,  because  the  most  import- 
ant, and  generally  the  moat  plentiful  of  all 
the  fruits,  and  yet  the  one  on  which  the  most 
wholesale  devastation  has  been  wrought. 
Of  the  smooth  skin  stone  fruits,  such  as  the 
apricot,  the  nectarine  and  the  plum,  we 
scarcely  deem  it  worth  while  to  make  men- 


tion, for  no  one  now  undertakes  to  fruit 
them  unless  it  be  under  glass.  And  vh:ki 
we  have  to  say  of  the  State  of  New  Jereev. 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  neighbc»!w 
States,  particularly  near  the  sea  ci)a><L 
The  great  question  then  is,  where  is  tbii 
going  to  bring  up;  where  is  it  all  going  t^ 
end  ?  It  needs  no  prophet's  vision  to  forests 
Wo  can  tell  you  in  plain  words  what  m. 
soon  be  the  result,  not  only  in  the  Stattf  o' 
New  Jersey  but  in  every  State  in  the  Uniot : 
and  that  is,  that  of  no  fruit  will  we  ever 
have  an  abundance,  but  with  each  year  u 
increasing  scarcity  of  all  those  which  for- 
merly we  enjoyed  in  superabundance.  Tb:' 
apple  will  be  more  scarce  than  the  pear,  sau 
by  and  by,  both  will  be  among  the  tilings 
that  were.  So  too  with  the  fmits  of  a 
shorter  season,  the  cherry  and  the  petdL 
The  former  Is  already  sparse,  and  the  latter 
must  in  time  yield  and  come  in  for  n^ 
share  in  the  general  doom.  And  all  this 
the  result  of  the  remorseless  enemy.  Tkevc 
are  sad  thoughts  to  contemplate.  We  are 
not  croakers,  but  speak  words  of  soWr 
truth,  however  disagreeable  they  msj 
sound.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  oniese 
something  is  done,  and  done  soon,  we  shall 
have  to  bid  good-bye  to  our  fruit.  A?  r€ 
have  said,  this  enemy  will  conquer  us  imJfss 
we  subdue  him.  It  will  be  asked,  ctr^ 
nothing  be  done  to  avert  this  calamitj  ? 
We  answer  unequivocally,  yes  I  Yes  if  ire 
arouse  ourselves  in  time,  and  fight  the  eneniT 
without  rest.  One  steady  campaign  agaiss: 
him  until  the  victory  is  assured.  We  bare 
a  natural  ally  in  the  birds,  once  on  a  time  s 
match  for  the  enemy,  but  now,  from  ogt 
bad  treatment,  his  wasted  ranks  are  oT€f< 
matched.  What  we  want  is  concerted  ae^ 
tion — ^pulling  together — not  like  Gen^a*. 
Grant's  baulking  team,  but  all  acting  to- 
gether, at  one  and  the  same  time.  We 
want  a  general  dissemination  of  practical 
knowledge  in  tuc  azt  of  conducting  tLt> 
war — practical  knowledge  brought  homo  tu 
every  grower  of  even  a  single  apple  or  a 
single  pear  tree.  Much  has  already  been 
done  in  certain  quarters ;  the  science  of  tb« 
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Entomologist  haa  been  brought  into  requi- 
sitiou,  and  we  have,  as  the  result  of  his  in- 
lestigatioQS,  much  valuable  knowledge,  but 
tisgenerallyof  a  kind  but  little  adapted 
to  the  waats  of  plun,  practical  farmers  and 
>uit  growers.  We  want  information  stripped 
tfall  technical  terms  and  scientific  phrase- 
itogy.  We  wont  books  which  shall  describe 
he  rarious  insects  to  fruit  and  vegetation 
n  Buch  wise  that  they  may  be  known  and 
ecognized  the  moment  they  are  seen ;  les- 
ons  which  will  teach  us  to  discriminate 
letween  friend  and  foe,  to  discern  either  at 
glance,  and  to  know  their  seasons,  their 
ransformations,  their  modus  operandi  and 
beir  whole  life.  Pictures  colored  true  to 
ature  to  assist  the  learner,  for  no  mere 
rint  and  description  will  suffice  to  identify 
le  insect  to  the  unlearned ;  he  must  have 


Fio.  47. 

exact  picture  in  form  and  color,  for  the 
ect  tribe  is  so  numerous  and  various  that 
in  black  drawings  seem  to  produce  only 
infusion  in  the  minds  of  the  ordinary 
(lent,  and  in  despair  he  gives  the  subject 
as  beyond  his  scope. 
This  desideratum  has  lately  been  supplied 
jart  by  Dr.  I.  P.  Trimble,  Entomologist 
■be  State  Agricultural  Society  of  New 
^ey.  The  work  is  entitled  *^  A  Treatise 
the  Insect  Enemies  of  Fruit  and  Fruit 
e«,"  published  by  William  Wood  &  Co., 
V  York.     The  part  now  in  print  treats 


of  the  Ourculio  and  the  Apple  Moth,  or  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  the  Apple  Worm. 
The  author  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  by  this  work;  he  seems  to  have 
laid  aside  all  pretensions  or  desire  to  appear 
as  a  book  maker,  but  on  the  other  hand  to 
be  animated  by  an  enthusiastic  wish  to 
communicate  information  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  manner,  ignoring  all  scien- 
tific phraseology,  and  teaching  his  lessons 
in  plain  English,  without  any  particular 
care  as  to  systematic  order,  bo  long  as  he 
makes  himself  and  his  subject  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  reader.  His  style  is 
quaint,  with  an  occasional  smack  of  quiet 
humor  quite  refreshing.  The  illustrations 
of  the  work  are  done  in  a  masterly  style, 
and  as  specimens  of  art,  are,  in  themselves, 
worth  the  price  of  the  book.  In  them  we 
have  the  ravages  of  the  insect  brought  before 
the  eye,  just  as  we  see  them  in  the  defective 
fruit  we  handle.  Of  these  illustrations  we 
have  selected  one  for  this  article,  which  we 
use  by  permission.  It  represents  a  tra-) 
made  ol  a  rope  of  hay,  the  invention  of  Dr. 
Trimble,  who  says :  "  Two  years  ago  I  took 
from  the  crotch  of  a  young  Bartlett  Pear 
tree,  an  old  boot  leg  that  had  been  doubled 
up  and  forced  into  that  crotch.  It  had  be- 
come so  hard  and  dry,  and  the  growing  tree 
had  pressed  it  so  closely,  that  it  had  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  to  get  it  out.  This  was  in 
April.  That  old  boot  leg  contained  in  its 
different  folds,  sixteen  of  the  worms  of  the 
Apple  Moth,  in  their  larva  or  caterpillar 
condition,  all  snugly  tied  up  in  their  silken 
cocoons.  When  these  cocoons  were  opened 
the  worms  would  creep  off,  just  as  they 
would  have  done  when  taken  from  apples  or 
pears  in  the  fall  or  summer  before.  Since 
then  I  have  tried  everything  I  could  think 
of  that  would  be  likely  to  suit  the  fancy  of 
these  little  caterpillars,  having  this  instinc- 
tive impulse  to  seek  out  places  for  conceal- 
ment. The  result  has  been,  that  the  hay 
rope  band,  as  shown  in  this  plate,  is  not 
only  the  cheapest  and  most  easy  of  applica- 
tion, but  the  best  of  all  the  contrivances 
that  I  have  tried  thus  far." 
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The  mode  of  appljix^  the  hay  rope  is 
seen  in  the  cut,  and  consists  simply  in  wind- 
ing the  rope  moderately  tight  three  or  four 
times  around  the  tree,  and  securing  the 
end  BO  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  loose  and 
fiUling  off.  The  marks  below  the  band 
show  the  slight  cavities  made  by  the  Apple 
Worms  under  the  rope,  as  seen  after  slipping 
it  up  and  taking  out  with  the  point  of  a 
knife  the  cocoons.  The  tree  in  the  cut  rep- 
resents one  in  the  garden  of  a  friend  of  the 
author  in  the  city  of  Newark,  on  which  he 
had  experimented  in  this  way  and  caught 
nearly  two  hundred  worms  in  the  year  1864. 
The  author  says,  ^'  These  bands  should  be 
put  on  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  fruit  shows 
signs  of  the  worms  being  at  work,  from  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  June.  They  should 
be  examined  every  two  weeks,  as  long  as 
the  warm  weather  lasts,  the  earlier  broods 
of  worms  becoming  moths,  and  producing  a 
second  crop.  If.  the  orchard  is  pastured, 
the- bands  must,  of  course,  be  put  out  of 
reach  of  the  animals.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
necessary  to  place  them  round  the  limbs ; 
in  that  case  the  scales  of  bark  on  the  bodies 
of  trees  below  them  should  be  scraped  off." 
The  tree  in  the  plate,  our  author  further 
says,  '^  showed  until  some  time  in  June,  a 
promise  of  a  most  bountiful  crop  ;  but  then 
the  young  apples  began  to  fall,  and  perse- 
vered in  falling  till  not  a  dozen  were  left  to 
come  to  full  maturity."  Here  we  have  an 
evidence  of  what  results  from  the  combined 
attack  of  the  Curculio  and  Apple  Moth,  and 
we  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of  others 
who  can  relate  a  like  experience,  but  who 
have  never  investigated  the  cause.  We  bad 
the  pleasure  one  fine  day  in  the  fall  of  last 
year,  of  witnessing,  in  company  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  the  result  of  the  Doctor^s 
experiments  with  the  hay  rope,  and  can 
give  our  unqualified  testimony  as  to  his 
success.  It  is  a  very  simple,  inexpensive 
and  quickly  applied  method  of  fighting  the 
enemy,  "  In  examining  the  traps,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  slip  it  up  the  body  of  the 
tree  a  few  inches,  and  all  the  little  cocoons, 
with  the  worms  inside  of  them,  are  so  per- 


fectly exposed  that  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  to  crush  them  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  either  with  or  without  gloves : 
then  push  the  rope  back  again  to  the  same 
place,  or  lower  if  necessary,  to  make  it  B^ 
tight  as  it  will  well  bear  without  breaking.^ 
£ven  if  these  bands  should  be  neglected  and 
time  wanting  to  kill  the-  cocoons,  by  simplr 
taking  off  the  straw,  the  birds  will  come 
and  make  a  feast  of  them,  and  thank  the 
foresight  of  him  who,  by  so  simple  a  contrir- 
ance,  sathered  all  the  worms  of  the  tree 
into  one  little  compass  so  easily  got  at. 
We  feel  that  this  subject  of  insect  enemies 
is  a  most  important  one,  that  the  evil  can 
in  no  wise  be  exaggerated,  nor  the  import- 
ance of  a  prompt  and  energetic  action  be 
over-estimated.  Let  every  one  then,  as 
he  hopes  to  preserve  our  fruit,  begin  at 
once  to  work ;  let  clubs  be  formed  every- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  getting  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  and  securing  a  concert 
of  action.  Let  no  one  be  discouraged  at 
working  singly,  for  he  can  do  much  to  pre- 
serve his  own  fruit,  if  he  does  not  effect  the 
general  result ;  but  above  all  let  there  be  a 
combination,  so  as  to  secure  the  end.  Two 
or  three  vigorous  campaigns  and  the  victory 
is  ours.  Let  any  man  who  neglects  his 
fruit  trees  and  allows  his  fallen  apples  to  He 
upon  the  ground  to  add  to  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy,  be  looked  uiK>n  as  a  pest  himself  in 
his  neighborhood.  Let  our  Agricultural 
and  Pomological  Societies  everywhere  take 
the  matter  up.  Let  our  Legislatures  give 
every  encouragement  by  passing  stringent 
laws  for  the  protection  of  Iriendly  birds,  and 
the  giving  to  the  masses,  instruction  in  the 
science  of  fighting  these  insects.  In  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Agi^culture  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  subject  is  given  quite  a  prcMninency. 
We  quote  an  interesting  passage,  viz :  *'  The 
number  of  insects  known  to  naturalists 
comprehend  some  hundreds  of  thousands^ 
and  quite  a  large  number  of  them  are  more 
or  less  injurious  to  the  farmers'  crops ;  but 
the  insect  enemies  of  fruit  and  ^Tiit  tree?? 
do  not  exceed  twelve  or  fifteen,  aod  if  five 
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or  six  of  the  worst  of  them  were  thoroughly 
understood  and  conquered,  fruit  growing 
would  a^in  be  a  successful  business.  And 
th  is  can  be  done,  Tlie  protection  of  fruit  from 
thi^e  insects  can  he  made  a  fixed  science^  so  that 
the  man  who  chooses  to  go  into  the  business 
of  fruit  growing,  may  be  sure  of  success, 
provided   he  permits  no  other  pursuit  to 


interfere  with  the  proper  attention  to  this, 
at  the  right  time." 

We  commend  our  readers  for  further  in- 
formation to  this  elegant  work  of  Dr.  Trim- 
ble, which  we  hope  to  see  carried  out  to  its 
completion,  and  put  into  a  shape  which 
shall  bring  it  within  the  means  of  every 
one. 


DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    No.  13— A  SUBURBAN  COTTAGE. 

BT    OEORGi:.    K.    HARNCT,    ARCHITECT,    COLDSPRING,    PUTNAM    COUNTY,    N.    Y. 


We  used  to  indulge  in  an  occasional  talk 
with  the  members  of  the  worthy  brother- 
hood of  horticulturists,  concerning  their 
coontry  places — their  houses,  their  gardens, 
thdr  bums,  and  their  stables,  more  than 
three  yean  ago,  when  we  were  in  Lynn,  Mass.; 


and,  in  so  doing,  gave  ourselves  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  while  we  en>3eavored  to  be  of 
some  service  to  them  in  building  their 
houses,  in  laying  out  their  grounds,  and  in 
appropriately  ornamenting  them,  offering 
designs  for  their  inspection,  and,  now  and 


Fig.  48. — Perspective, 


then,  throwing  oat  what  we  conceived  to 
\>e  a  soggeation  for  some  improvement  or 
other. 

And  now — located  here  on  the  banks  of 
the  Uttdflon,  nearer  the  most  of  our  readers 
than  before,  in  fact,  in  the  very  midst  of 
them,  and  consequently  knowing  their  wants 
better — we  again  take  up  our  pen  and  pen- 
cil, promiamg  ouraelf  another  indulgence  in 


the  same  pleasure  of  talking  to  them,  hop- 
ing to  make  ourselves  acceptable  to  our  old 
friends,  and  to  make  new  friends  among 
the  newer  members  of  our  brotherhood — 
those  to  whom  as  yet  we  are  a  stranger. 

And  we  offer  them  at  this  time,  in  com- 
mencement, a  design  for  a  small  cottage, 
such  as  one  might  build  on  a  village  lot  of 
sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  in  width. 
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It  18  of  frame,  filled  in  with  brick — soft 
brick,  laid  on  edge  in  mortar — and  ooyered 
with  vertical  boarding  andJMttens,  or  with 
narrow  horizontal  siding;  the  roof  covered 
with  shingles  cut  in  patterns ;  the  cellar  of 
rubble-stone ;  the  wall  20  inches  thick,  laid 
in  mortar. 

The  frame  is  of  spruce  or  hemlock  (the 
former  is  the  best,  but  the  latter  is  the  most 
generally  used  in  this  part  of  the  country), 
and  the  outside  finish  of  white  pine — the 
details  few  and  simple,  but  bold  and  strong 
— everything  meaning  something,  and  tell- 
ing its  own  story.  The  roof  is  quite  steep, 
and  the  projection  of  the  eaves  broad  to 
shield  the  sides,  and  the  windows  are  all 
broad  and  airy. 

The  accommodation  of  the  house  is  as 
follows : — A  verandah,  6  feet  wide,  shield- 
ing the    front  entrance.      The   hall,  con- 


Fio.  40^Fir8t  floor.  Fio.  bO—Second  floor. 

taining  the  staircases  to  the  chambers 
and  cellar,  and  opening  into  the  sev- 
eral rooms  on  this  floor.  Parlor,  14 
feet  by  15,  communicating  by  French 
casement  windows  with  the  verandah  on 
one  side,  and  with  an  open  gallery  on  the 
other  side,  and  having,  besides,  a  large 
hooded  mul Honed  window  in  the  front. — 
This  room  has,  also,  what  we  consider  in- 
dispensable in  a  country  house,  be  it  large 
or  small — an  old-fashioned  open  fire-place, 
for  burning  wood  on  the  hearth,  if  wood 
can  be  had,  or,  if  not,  coal  in  a  grate,  and, 
besides,  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  We 
think,  for  practical  reasons,  the  old  poetic 
sentiment  of  the  family  fireside  and  the 
blazing  log  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
there  should  be  at  least  one  room  in  every 


house — the  room  that  is  the  most  used  br 
the  family  as  a  sitting-room — made  attrac- 
tive and  healthy  by  this  means. 

The  living-room,  measuring  13  feet  br 
15,  is  provided  with  two  good  closets,  azd 
opens  into  a  little  pantry,  which  is  fittsd 
up  with  a  sink  and  pump,  and  other  psotrr 
conveniences.  Thiii  opens  out  upon  a  ^o>'.p 
to  the  yard.  There  is  also  on  this  ^<if 
a  room  8  feet  square,  which  may  U< 
used  either  a8  a  bedroom  or  as  a  su<1^ 
room;  it  has  no  chimney,  though  if  «a^ 
were  added,  as  easily  might  be,  it  ooold  he 
used  as  an  outer  kitchen  or  scnllery. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  boose, 
reached  by  stairs  under  the  main  flight- 
It  is  provided  with  a  rain  water  cist^nu 
bins  for  coal,  and  the  other  usual  ceHar 
conveniences  of  lock-up— cold  ceSar,  hsn^- 
ing  shelves,  kcy  kc  It  has  a  separate  en- 
trance of  stone  steps  from  the  yard,  and.  i* 
7  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

In  the  second  story  are  chamber 
corresponding  severally  with  the  roooi? 
below,  and  each  supplied  with  a  clotet— 
There  is  no  attic^  but  an  opening  in  thc 
ceiling  of  the  hall  communicates  with  the 
vacant  space  above  the  rooms,  and  into  it 
ventilates  the  house,  this  space  baring  ren- 
tilators  under  the  peaks  of  the  gables. 

The  front  chamber  has  some  importanct- 
given  to  it  by  the  addition  of  an  oriel  wia- 
dow,  after  the  fashion  of  some  old  English 
cottages — a  feature  which  adds  greatly  tv 
the  brightness  of  the  room,  as  well  as  p^- 
ing  some  extra  space.  It  is  fitted  up  with 
a  seat,  and  has  glass  windows  on  its  Uin^ 
sides. 

The  interior  of  this  cottage  should  be 
fitted  up  in  simple  manner  with  pine ;  tbc 
closets  all  supplied  with  shelves,  and  book- 
and  drawers ;  and  the  pantry  with  sinkas^i 
other  fixtures.  The  walls  may  have  a  ban: 
finished  surface,  unless  it  be  contemplaterl 
to  paper  them,  in  which  case  a  cbea^^^ 
covering  can  be  used. 

The  inside  wood-woric  may  be  stained  ii 
two  shades  with  umber  and  oil  ;and  toati«l 
to  the  effect,  the  finish  for  the  tei^  roantt 
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may  be  of  selected  stock,  so  that  the  finest 
and  best-grained  wood  may  be  there  used. 
The  outside  should  be  painted  three 
coats  of  some  neutral  colors  of  oil  paint— 
say  light  browns,  or  drabs,  or  grays.  The 
heights  of  the  stories  are  9  feet  each.  The 
posts  are  14  feet  long  between  sill  and 
plate. 


Co8t — This  is  an  important  item,  but  a 
very  difficult  one  to  come  at  in  these  days 
of  changing  prices.  Two  years  ago,  we 
might  safely  have  named  the  cost  of  this 
house  at  a  thousand  dollars,  but  at  present 
prices  of  labor  and  material,  it  would  cost 
at  least  eighteen  hundred  dollars. 


MILDEW  AND  GRAPE  CULTURE. 


BT     WILLIAM     SAUNDERS,     WASHINGTON,    D.   C. 


At  page  39  of  the  February  number  of 
iLe  "Horticulturist,"  in  an  article  on 
grape  culture,  I  find  the  following  sentences : 

"  Mr.  Saunders  of  the  Propagating  garden 
at  Washington,  for  a  long  time  contended 
that  aridity  was  the  cause  of  mildew,  then 
wsTered  and  confined  his  remarks  about  arid- 
ity  to  the  exotic  grape,  gooseberry  and  cer- 
tain other  exotic  plants;  now  says  that 
humidity  is  the  cause  of  mildew  on  our  native 
grapes,  and  by  a  covering  to  keep  off  mois- 
ture from  the  foliage,  we  can  entirely  pre- 
vent mildew." 

With  many  others,  my  attention  has, 
for  a  long  period,  been  directed  to  observa- 
tions on  grape  mildew  ;  I  have  also  on 
several  occasions,  taken  the  liberty  of  ex- 
pressing my  opinions  based  upon  these  ob- 
servations. In  order  to  show  how  far  the 
views  of  your  correspondent  are  correct, 
and  how  far  erroneous,  I  propose  tracing 
some  of  my  recorded  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Commencing  with  the  ^*  Philadelphia 
PorUt''  for  1852,  at  page  38  will  be  found 
an  article  by  me  on  grape  culture  under 
j;las8.  For  several  years  previous,  I  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of 
mildew  on  the  foreign  grape  in  this  country, 
was  induced  by  aridity.  In  this  article,  I 
quoted  from  my  note-book  of  1851,  an  in- 
Ktance  where  its  ravages  were  checked  "  by 
closing  all  bottom  or  low  ventilation,  and 
keeping  the  atmosphere  moist  by  liberal  use 
of  water  on  the  floor." 

At  pa^  178^  of  the  same  journal  for  1853, 


in  the  calender  of  operations  for  the  fruit 
department,  I  again  direct  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  extend  my  remarks  by  alluding 
to  the  circumstance  that  various  other 
plants  of  similar  origin,  are  similarly  at- 
tacked, but  as  I  find  that  the  remarks  in 
that  paper  are  in  the  main  repeated  in  an 
article  published  in  the  "  Horticulturist," 
prefer  quoting  from  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that,  being 
fully  convinced  from  my  daily  practice,  of 
the  pernicious  effects  of  bottom  ventilation 
in  producing  mildew,  I  had  several  grape- 
ries built  in  which  no  means  were  provided 
for  front  ventilation.  I  also  advised  others 
to  build  in  this  manner ;  and  having  advo- 
cated and  practiced  the  erection  of  glass 
structures  on  the  fixed  roof  plan,  I  drew 
attention  to  its  superiority  for  graperies  on 
account  of  the  low  angle  on  which  the  roof 
could  be  laid,  thereby  providing  a  more 
equable  temperature,  and  allowing  an  equal 
distribution  of  atmospheric  moisture.  The 
first  structure  built  on  this  p!an,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  I  had  built  in  1850.  This  mode 
of  constructing  glass  roofs  is  now  very  gen- 
erally adopted. 

In  the  volume  of  the  "  Horticulturist  " 
for  1855,  at  page  129,  there  is  an  article  head- 
ed Qrape  Mildew,  in  which  I  stated  my  views 
on  this  subject,  and  from  which  I  make  the 
following  extracts : 

♦  *  ♦  "My  experience  in  grape  cul- 
ture leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  true 
source  of  this  disease  has  not  been  fully 
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reoognifled.  It  is  well  known  that  fangotd 
attacks  are  a  conseqnence  of  disordered  or- 
ganism, and  not  a  caose.  The  germs  of 
parasitic  fungi  are  constantly  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  ready  to  deyelope  whenever 
they  find  a  proper  medium.  This  medium 
is  found  in  decomposing  organic  substances, 
and  such  are  seised  upon,  although  decom- 
position is  so  incipient  as  not  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  question  then  is, 
what  occasions  this  disoipmism  in  the 
grape  ?  The  answer  will  show  the  cause  of 
mildew." 

♦  ♦  *  M  Mildew  is  so  often  associated 
with  dampness,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
practical  observation,  such  a  conclusion 
seems  very  plausible.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
in  this  case  we  must  refer  it  to  a  deficiency 
rather  than  an  over  supply  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Lindlty^  in  his  Theory  of  Horti- 
culture^ remarks  that  ^  mildew  is  often  pro- 
duced by  a  dry  air  acting  upon  a  delicate 
Buriaoe  of  vegetable  tissue,'*  and  we  ci^n 
readily  suppose  that  the  excessive  and  long 
continued  heat  of  our  summers  would,  by 
great  and  constant  evaporation,  weaken  and 
tend  to  general  debility,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  exotics.  This  supposition  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  all 
our  native  grapes  have  thick  skins,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  resist  evaporation  from  their 
surfiuse.  Early  forced  grapes,  that  are  ripe 
before  the  dry  season,  are  never  troubled 
with  mildew.  The  gooseberry  attains  great- 
est perfection  in  cool,  moist  climates,  with 
us  it  mildews.  The  leaves  of  many  plants, 
not  natives,  as  the  English  hawthorn,  lilacs, 
&c.,  are  frequently  white  with  mildew  in 
the  hottest  and  dryest  seasons.  I  have 
long  ago  satisfied  myself  that  mildew  may 
be  prevented  by  judicious  airing  Admit- 
ting currents  of  dry  air  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  young  fruit  will  certainly  produce 
mildew.  I  consider  front  ventilators  quite 
unnecessary  in  graperies,  and  indeed  they 
could  be  dispensed  with  in  green  houses 
also." 

*  *  ♦  "It  may  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  I  do  not  by  any  means  suppose 


that  aridity  is  the  cause  of  every  kind  of 
mildew.  On  the  contrary,  that  is  only  one 
of  many  known  causes,  and  I  submit  tLat 
it  is  the  most  likely  in  the  present  case.*' 

During  the  years  1856-57-58  I  prejarf^l 
a  monthly  calender  of  operations  for  tsi' 
"  Horticulturist,"  and  frequent  allusioa^ 
are  made  in  these  articles  to  grape  mildew  and 
its  prevention,  based  upon  the  sappositioa 
that  it  proceeded  from  dryness. 

For  instance,  at  page  296  in  the  rolome 
for  1^56,  under  the  heading  Chrapery^  in  the 
June  calender,  'I  advise  to  **  keep  the  at- 
mosphere moist  by  frequently  sprinkling 
the  house  with  vrater ;  this  will  tend  to 
prevent  mildew.  Ventilate  exclusively  by 
the  top  openings,  and  leave  them  open  to  & 
certain  extent  both  day  and  night.  ^  Ven- 
tilate early  in  the  momins:  and  shnt  up 
early  in  the  evening,"  is  common  advice, and 
those  who  adopt  such  a  course  need  not  \^ 
surprised  if  their  fruit  is  deficient  botii  in 
color  and  flavor.  TkefruU  wUL  ripea  eai^i^f 
when  the  temperature  is  kept  Urn  and  cocJ  n 
the  absence  oflight,^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  these 
writings  I  have  had  reference  exclusirek 
to  the  foreign  grape  and  its  culture  nnd^ 
glass.  No  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
the  native  species  or  their  varieties. 

So  far  as  I  can  discover,  the  first  tnoe 
that  I  made  any  allusion  to  mildew  on  the 
native  grape  will  be  found  at  page5o(>or 
the  "  Horticulturist  "  for  1858.  In  a  brief 
note  treating  generally  on  mildew,  I  remark 
as  follows : 

"  The  peculiar  atmospherical  condition 
tending  to  the  increase  of  mildew  are  n^t 
particularly  well  understood.  I  have  fre- 
quently repeated  my  conviction  that  tb^ 
mildew  seen  on  the  foreign  grape  under 
glass,  on  the  gooseberry,  lilac,  &c.,  is  in- 
duced by  atmospheric  aridity.  This  mil" 
dew  developes  in  the  form  of  a  moldine>> 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  foliage,  and 
frequently  extends  and  envelops  younc 
growing  shoots,  in  which  case  the  bark 
seems  to  contract  and  crack  into  lengthened 
openings.    Here  can  be  traced  a  close  re- 
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semblance  to  the  cracking  of  the  pear,  going 
far  to   prove  tEat  it  has  the  same  origin. 
In  sheltered  city  yards,  where  drying  winds 
are  arrested  in  their  sweeping  progress,  and 
^rhere  a  quiet  and  more  humid  atmosphere 
prevails^  the  foreign  grape  will  frequently 
attain   to  a  fair  perfection.    So  also  the 
White  Doyenne  pear  is  annually  produced 
in  its  grtratest  perfection  on  trees  similarly 
located,  while  in  exposed  situations,  a  few 
miles   distant,  a  fair  specimen  cannot  be 
procured.    No  reason  that  has  ever  been 
brought  forward  on  the  probable  cause  of 
pear  cracking  is  so  philosophical,  or  so  much 
in  accordance  with  recorded  facts,  as  that 
which  connects  it  with  mildew.    The  mil- 
dew seen  on  the  native  grape,  is  apparently 
a  different  fungus  from  the  above.     Here 
the  undmr  side  of  the  leaf  is  attacked,  des- 
troying the  vitality  of  the  tissue,  which  is 
then  tender,  and  is  speedily  scorched  by 
sun,  and  the  leaves    decay    and    wither. 
When  this  occurs  during  the  ripening  of  the 
crops,  the  sudden  loss  of  foliage  prevents  it 
from  maturing,  and  hence  many  bunches 
will  show  one  half  of  the  fruit  black  and  the 
other  half  green.    This  apparent  scorching 
is  most  noticeable  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  when  heavy  night 
dews  are  succeeded  by  hot  sun,  or  after  a 
few  dull  or  rainy  days." 

In  the  above  extract  it  will  be  observed 
that  I  have  attempted  to  describe  the  dif- 
ferent appearances  of  mildew  as  presented 
on  the  foreign  and  native  grapes  ;  this  dis- 
tinction I  have  ever  since  kept  steadily  in 
view  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  subject. 

The  next  article  I  will  refer  to  is  one 
prepared  by  request  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society  and  published  in  their 
report  of  1860. 

In  that  article,  (after  considerable  inves- 
tigation of  myoological  works),  I  ventured  to 
name  the  distinct  forms  of  mildew,  alluding 
to  them  as  follows :  **  There  are  two  very 
distinct  forms  of  mildew  seen  upon  the 
grape  vine.  One  of  these,  which  I  take  to 
be  a  fonn  of  EryHpfu^  is  mainly  confined  to 


the  exotic  grape,  and  the  other,  a  form  of 
Oidium,^  chiefly  found  upon  the  native  vari- 
eties, I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that  they 
do  not  respectively  attack  both  the  exotic 
and  native  grapes,  for  although  I  have  seen 
the  Oidium  on  the  foreign  sorts  when  grown 
under  glass,  I  have  not  detected  the  Erysi- 
phe  on  the  native  grapes.  The  Oidium,  so 
&r  as  my  knowledge  of  it  extends,  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  grape  house  only  on 
vines  that  have  been  grown  in  an  excessively 
humid  atmosphere,  combined  with  a  high 
night  temperature,  the  shoots  being  very 
succulent  and  immature,  if  cold  or  dull 
hazy  weather  succeed  a  period  that  has  been 
clear  and  dry,  the  Oidium  will  usually  be 
found  on  the  leaves.  It  presents  itself  in 
small  patches,  of  a  whitish  color,  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves,  and  spreads  rapidly. 
The  affected  leaves  are  readily  detected 
after  a  few  clear  days,  the  sun  turns  these 
parts  brown,  and  it  then  assumes  that  ap- 
pearance frequently  termed  sun  scald." 

In  this  article  I  further  directed  attention 
to  the  species  of  native  grapes  most  liable 
to  mildew,  having  found  that  even  in  their 
native  habitats  the  Yitis  Labrusca  was  often 
mildewed  when  the  Yitis  Cordifolia  was  en- 
tirely exempt  The  Clinton  being  a  culti- 
vated variety  of  the  last  named  species,  I 
suggested  that  attention  should  be  given 
towards  originating  improved  forms  of  that 
sort,  so  as  to  secure  a  race  of  truly  healthy 
grapes. 

Referring  to  the  influence  of  culture  I 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  ^'  vines  allowed  to 
clamber  unrestnuned  over  trees  and  bushes, 
will  retain  a  vigorous  healthy  foliage,  and 
ripen  fruit,  while  branches  frjm  the  same 
root,  trained  alongside  on  an  open  trellis, 
would  be  completely  destroyed,  in  seasons 
favorable  to  mildew.  Wc  have  also  observed 
isolated  cases  of  negligent  culture,  where 
vines  have  been  allowed  to  grow  during  the 
whole  summer  unmolested,  and  ripen  a  good 
crop,  while  those  that  have  been  carefully 
tended,  laterals  kept  in  check,  and  luxu- 

*I  havo  since  been  led  to  believe  that  this  is  most 
probiibly  a  Perono  pon. 
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riant  growths  ctrefull  j  pnined,  bare  failed  to 
mature  any  fruit.  Now  the  reason  for  this 
success,  where  succeifs  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, is  easily  explained ;  simply  the  shel- 
ter of  the  foliage  from  the  causes  predis- 
posing to  mildew ;  in  the  first  case  by  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  in  the  other,  by  the 
mass  of  foliage  left  on  the  vine." 

I  then  proceeded  to  give  examples  of  the 
efficiency  of  shelter  and  protection,  citing 
among  others  that  of  a  common  trellis  pro- 
tected by  aboard  sixteen  inches  in  width, 
nailed  flat  down  along  the  topsi  of  the  posts. 

1  will  now  only  further  refer  to  an  article 
at  page  495  in  the  Agricultural  report  for 
18C1,  headed  Remarks  on  grape  ctUture  ioUh 
reference  to  mildew  both  on  the  native  and  for- 
eign varieties. 

In  this  paper  I  again  somewhat  elabor- 
atly stated  the  result  of  my  observations 
and  practice  on  mildew,  and  recommended 
a  form  of  covered  trellis  for  out  door  grapes, 
accompanied  with  a  sketch  of  the  arrange- 
ment ;  remarking  that  "  Undoubtedly  shel- 
ter of  some  kind  from  sudden  changes  and 
atmospheric  currents,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  expedients  for  preventing  or 
modifying  mildew,  and  every  experienced 
grape  grower  can  recall  instances  where 


even  a  slight  protection  proved  tH  great 
value." 

The  following  remarks  also  appear  in  tlii« 
paper: 

"  In  advancing  the  opinion  that  ^pe 
mildew  is  merely  the  result  of  atmospheric 
influences,  I  do  so  from  a  conviction  th^ 
my  observations  have  been  too  extewiT^ 
and  too  long  continued  to  be  mistaken,  tx, 
too  completely  free  from  any  preconccjired 
hypothesis,  or  any  ulterior  object,  to  be 
swayed  by  prejudice.  A  further  oonricti^ 
in  the  correctness  of  my  views,  is  fambhK 
by  the  circumstance,  that  a  course  of  prac- 
tice, based  upon  a  recogni  tion  of  this  opintor. 
has  proved  satisfactory,  and  has  resnlted  is 
an  immunity  from  mildew  sufficient  io  es- 
tablish the  truthfulness  of  the  obsemtioiK 
which  led  to  its  adoption.** 

To  conclude,  in  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculcure  for  1864,  at  page  $•? 
the  following  sentence  occuzb  :  "  Altbi>Qgfc 
mildew  has  been  prevalent  on  many  of  tbc 
varieties,  (of  native  grapes),  all  havee^ 
caped  when  grown  on  the  covered  trelll* : 
a  description  of  which  was  given  in  the  re- 
port of  1861. 

Experimental  Garden^  Feb.  6,  1866. 
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DIAGONAL  TRAINING  IN  VINEYARD  CULTURE— II. 


BV    D.    M.    BALCH,   SALEM,   MASS. 


In  our  last,  we  had  reached  the  spring  of 
the  first  fruiting  season,  and  had  just  com- 
pleted our  trellises,  the  vines  carrying  each 
one  cane,  about  eight  feet  long,  and  a  short 
spur  of  two  buds.  Shortly  before  vegeta- 
tion commences,  the  soil  should  receive  a 
dressing  of  ashes,  and  be  put  into  good 
condition;  wood  ashes  are  an  excellent 
manure  for  the  vine,  and  appear  to  supply 
it  with  about  all  its  needs ;  but  of  this 
again  hereafter.  When  the  buds  are  ready 
to  start,  the  cane  is  trained  its  whole  length 
to  the  diagonal  slat  nearest  it,  and  disbud- 
ded so  that  the  bases  of  the  shoots  may  be 


about  six  inches  apart,  and  on  altenutt 
sides  of  the  cane,  sixteen  in  all.  The^ 
shoots  will  probably  show  two  or  thm 
bunches  of  fruit  each,  most  of  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove,  limiting  the 
crop  to  about  one  dozen  clusters,  or  iK>t 
over  five  pounds.  These  bearing  shoftt* 
will  require  no  tying- in ;  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  interlace  and  grow  unchecked, 
unless  a  few  show  a  strong  tendency  t.* 
rampancy,  when  a  little  wholesome  corm-* 
tion  will  be  advisable ;  there  is,  however, 
little  probability  that  this  will  be  reqmreti. 
unless  the  vine  be  over-stimulated ;  and  &1* 
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though  this  third  season  (from  the  fact 
that  the  plant  is  young,  vigorous,  extend- 
ing its  roi)t8  in  new  soil,  and  carrying  a 
very  moderate  crop  of  fruit)  an  excessive 
wood  growth  is  more  likely  to  take  place 
than  subsequently,  we  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  only  alternate  slats  of  the  trellis  oc- 
cupied, and  consequently  plenty  of  room  to 
indulge  the  vine  in  this  particular.  From 
the  short  spur  a  shoot  is  trained  upright, 
to  grow  through  the  season  unchecked,  and 
form  a  fruiting  cane  for  the  next  year. — 
From  a  bud  near  the  base  of  this  spur,  or 
on  the  trunk  of  the  vine  near  its  centre,  a 
third  shoot  is  allowed  to  make  about  six 
leaves,  and  then  stopped  and  kept  short ; 
this  is  to  form  a  spur,  from  which  next 
season  a  cane  is  to  be  grown,  to  fruit  the 
year  following. 


Fio.  51. — DuigondL  Training. 

At  the  autumn  pruning,  cut  in  all  the 
*hw)ts  on  the  fruiting  cane  (both  those 
which  have  borne  fruit,  and  those  which 
have  not)  to  two  buds ;  prune  the  upright 
cane  to  eight  feet,  and  train  it  to  the  in- 
termediate diagonals  that  have  not  yet 
been  occupied,  and  cut  in  the  short  cane  to 
two  buds.  Our  vine  now  presents  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  diagram,  having  two  bear- 
ing canes,  A  and  B,  and  a  short  spqr,  C ; 
t!ie  following  season  it  can  bear  a  full  crop, 
thirty- two  clusters  as  a  minimum,  that  is, 
one  to  each  shoot ;  those  from  the  spurs  of 
the  old  cane  A,  can,  no  doubt,  bear  two 
bunches  each  without  injury  to  the  vine, 
increasing  the  crop  to  forty-eight  clusters ; 
this,  however,  must  b^eft  to  the  judgment 
uf  the  cultivator. 


We  have  now  to  consider  how  to  renew 
one-half  the  vine  annually,  so  that  it  can 
be  kept  always  vigorous  and  ever  young. 

This  second  fruiting  season,  we  train  up- 
wards from  the  spur  C  a  shoot,  which  is 
allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  and  form  a 
cane  to  supply  the  place  of  A,  which  is  to 
be  cut  out  at  the  Fall  pruning.  From  a . 
bud  conveniently  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  vine,  we  grow  also  a  short  cane,  to 
form  a  spur  for  the  next  year.  As  to  stop- 
ping and  pinching  in  the  bearing  shoots 
this  season  and  subsequently,  we  are  no 
friend  to  it ;  it  gives  the  vine  a  shock  de- 
trimental to  its  well  being;  a  few  that  give 
decided  evidence  of  outstripping  their  neigh- 
bors will  require  it  early  in  the  season ;  and 
although  the  bearing  shoots  may  extend 
some  feet  and  interlace  in  all  directions, 
there  is  little  cause  to  fear  that  the  foliage 
will  become  too  dense ;  grapes  are  ripened 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  leaves,  not 
on  themselves ;  moreover,  the  upright  cane, 
growing  freely,  will  probably  appropriate 
the  superabundant  vigor  of  the  vine,  and 
check  excessive  growth  elsewhere.  If  the 
soil  of  the  vineyard  is  too  rich,  or  if,  from 
the  habit  of  the  vine,  or  any  other  reason, 
we  have  to  anticipate  an  exuberant  growth 
of  foliage,  the  fruiting  cane  may  be  twisted 
five  or  six  times  round  its  diagonal,  and 
thus  checked ;  this  is  an  excellent  plan,  if 
the  trellises  run  north  and  south,  so  that 
both  sides  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun ;  the  shoots  thus  radiate  from  a  com- 
mon centre  infill  directions,  and  produce  an 
open  growth  very  favorable  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  and  light.  But  continual  sum- 
mer pruning  is  against  nature,  and  ought 
not  to  be  indulged  in. 

At  the  pruning  this  autumn,  we  cut  out 
the  cane  A  entirely,  train  the  new  cane 
from  the  spur  G  in  its  place,  and  cut  in 
the  laterals  on  B  ;  we  also  cut  in  the  short 
cane  to  two  buds ;  thus  we  have  our  vine 
exactly  where  it  was  last  autumn,  except 
that  the  relative  positions  of  the  spur-bear- 
ing  and  budded  canes  are  reversed.  These 
operations  can  be  followed  year  after  year, 
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keeping  ah  parts  of  the  Tine  in  the  same 
age  and  habit  of  growth,  subjecting  it  to 
few  unhealthy  shocks  by  close  pruning, 
pinching  in,  dwarfing,  or  otherwise ;  and, 
accidents  apart,  securing  abundance  of 
healthy  foliage,  a  natural  consequence  of 
which  is  ripe  fruit.  This  method  has  also 
the  advantage  that  a  considerable  length 
of  cane  is  obtained  without  increasing  the 
length  of  the  trellis,  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
vine  are  kept  within  easy  reach.  The  trel- 
lises are,  moreover,  of  cheap  construction, 
and  easily  repaired.  It  will  be  observed 
that  a  triangle,  containing  18  square  feet, 
is  left  at  each  end  of  the  trellis ;  this  may 
be  filled  to  advantage  by  an  extra  branch 
from  the  nearest  vine,  bent  into  bow  shape, 
and  renewed  when  necessary. 

The  amount  of  soil  allowed  each  vme  is 
twenty-seven  or  thirty-two  square  feet  of 
surface,  according  as  the  distance  between 
the  cordons  is  twenty  inches  or  two  feet ; 
the  latter  distance  will  no  doubt  be  found 
most  favorable,  and  this  will  allow  1,250 
vines  to  the  acre,  together  with  necessary 
roads,  lost  space,  kc.  Now,  if  we  can  de- 
pend upon  fifteen  poimds  of  fruit  from  each 
vine,  a  quantity  by  no  means  large  in  suit- 
able conditions,  the  total  product  per  acre 
may  be  easily  calculated  in  fruit  or  wine. 

With  regard  to  the  manuring  of  vineyard, 
much  has  been  written,  ,and  it  appears  to 
be  generally  conceded  that  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures, and  all  those  exciting  a  rank  growth, 
are  to  be  avoided.  The  inorganic  sub- 
stances most  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
vine  are  potassa,  lime,  and  phosphoric  acid ; 
and  as  these  are  indispensable  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  the  plant,  the  soil  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  deficient  in  theoL 
The  quantity  of  manure  required  by  a  vine- 
yard is  wholly  dependent  on  the  disposal 
made  of  its  products;  if  the  fruit  is  manu- 
factured into  wine,  and  leaves,  cuttings, 
and  the  residuum  from  the  press  are  re- 
turned to  the  soil  of  the  vineyard,  very  lit- 
tle manure  will  be  required  for  a  long  pe- 
riod ;  for  500  gallons  of  must,  the  average 
yield  per  acre,  contains  less  than  eight 
pounds  of  potassa,  and  this  is  everything 


of  importance  that  is  removed  from  the  s^il. 
If  the  ft-uit  is  sold  as  such,  large  amount.' 
of  valuable  mineral  salts  are  removed    m 
the  skins  and  seeds,  and  must  be  restore<i 
by  annual  manuring.     The  best  material 
for  this  purpose  appears  to  be  bard  wood 
a8hes,^r  the  ashes  of  forest  leaves,  vrbeat 
straw,  and  especially  that  of  bean  straw 
and  com  stalks ;  all  of  which  substances 
abound  in  potassa,  and  supply  phosphoric 
acid,  lime,  magnesia,  Ac.,  in  large  quanti- 
ties.     The  leaves  cast  annually   by   the 
vines,  and  worked  into  the  soil,  will  proba- 
bly furnish  sufficient  humus.     Where  sum* 
mer  pruning  is  practised,  the  trimmings  are 
immediately  hoed  in,  and  decay  rapidly; 
but  in  the  method  under  discussion,   no 
wood  is  removed  until  fully  ripe ;  and  as  a 
part  of  this  is  two  years  old,  and  would  de> 
cay  very  slowly  if  turned  under  the  soil,  it 
is  better  to  bum  the  trimmings,  and  retuni 
their  ashes  to  the  vineyard. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  state  that  this 
system  exists  but  in  theory.    A  method  of 
vine-dressing  was  desired  which  should  al- 
low the  plant  to  follow  its  natural  habits 
as  closely  as  possible,  with  the  attainment 
of  certain  conditions  important  to  the  cul- 
tivator ;  and  a  result  of  the  examination  of 
many  systems,  both  old  and  new,  is  the  pa- 
per now  presented.     We  publish  it  with 
the  hope  that  some  lover  of  horticulture 
may  be  induced  to  assist  us  in  reducing 
theory  to  practice ;  if  any  such  there  be,  we 
wish  them  abundant  success. '  We  believe 
that,  by  patient  experiment,  some  method 
of  culture  might  be  devised,  by  which  the 
health  of  the  vines  will  be  ensured,  with- 
out that  lavish   expenditure  of  nauseous 
dmgs  now  so  often  found  necessary.     We 
do  not  by  any  means  insist  on  training  the 
fruiting  canes  at  an  angle  of  45^,  or  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet ;  these  are  simply  the 
figures  we  have  adopted  in  our  own  exper- 
iments ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  that 
method  will  be  found  most  successfiil,  in 
which  summer  pinching  and  pruning  is  re- 
duced to  the  minimum,    or  wholly  neg- 
lected. 


Abbot  Pear. 
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This  is  one  of  the  handsome  appearing 
pears  that,  although  of  native  origin  and 
qualities  of  merit,  has  been  comparatively 
overlooked  by  introduction  of  foreign  sorts. 


Fruit  medium,  oblong,  obovate,  bright 
clear  yellow,  with  a  rich,  clear,  red  cheek 
in  some ;  dotted ;  the  dots  in  sun  being 
dark  vermillion  red;  stem  long,  slender; 


Fro.  62.— ^tt6o^  Pear. 


FiG.53.— &dto». 


set  without  cavity ;  basin,  medium  depth,  coarse  granules  next  the  core ;  sweet, 
regular  ;  calyx,  open,  with  long,  reflexed  juicy ;  core  medium  ;  seeds  large,  abundant, 
«^egments ;  flesh  white,  granular,  melting ;    light  brown.    Early  in  October. 


y^ 
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MASTEN'S  SEEDLING   APPLE. 


BT  C.  R.  C.  HASTEN. 


This  apple  originated  upon  the  farm  for- 
merly owned  by  my  father,  but  now  in  my 
possession;  in  the  town  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  T.  The  tree  ia  yigor 
0U8,  with  a  broad-epreading,  well-formed 
head.    The  shoots  are  stout,  leaves  of  me- 


dium size,  and  blossoms  of  a  beautiful  pink 
color.  It  is  a  very  desirable  apple  for  the 
market,  as  it  always  is  unusually  fair,  hu- 
ing  a  peculiar  oily  skin,  looking  as  if  rub- 
bed with  a  towel,  and  is  agreeable  for  tk 
dessert  or  for  cooking  purposes. 


Fio.  54. — Masten  Seedling  Apple. 


The  fruit  very  much  resembles  the  white 
Winter  Pearmain  in  shape,  being  medium, 
oblong,  conic. 

Skin  oily  smooth,  greenish  or  pale  yellow, 
with  a  faint  blush  or  warm  cheek,  thickly 
sprinkled  with  minute  light  blue  and  brown 
spots. 

Stalk  about  an  inch  long,  inserted  in  a 
narrow,  rather  deep  and  pretty  regular  tri- 
angular cavity. 


Calyx  closed,  and  set  in  a  basin  of  moder- 
ate depth,  which  sometimes  is  a  little  irre- 
gular. 

Flesh  greenish  white,  moderately  jaicj. 
tender,  with  a  mild,  pleasant,  and  sli^htlf 
vinous  flavor. 

Good  from  December  to  April. 

Washington  HoUow^  N,  Y. 


Chft-Orafting. 


Ill 


CLEFT-GRAFTING. 

WITH    SPXCIAL  &EFSKENCE   TO   TRE£8   AND   STOCKS   OF  THE   APPLE   AMD  PEAK. 


BT   D.   S.    D. 


Every  recurring  spring  brings  to  my  ears 
the  same  enquiry,  "  Who  shall  I  get  to  do 
a  little  grafting  for  me?'^  My  reply  is, 
interrogatirely,  Why  don't  you  do  it  your- 
self? This  second  question  may  be  of  suf- 
ficient pertinence  to  bear  substantially,  a 
repetition  in  the  Horticulturist;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  well  to  ask,  why  such  an 
interesting  recreation  is  ever  neglected  by 
any  intelligent  pomologist  ?  No  more  per- 
manent gratification,  in  the  way  of  fruit 
growing,  can  bo  expected— or,  perhaps,  im- 
agined— than  that  of  watching,  from  time 
to  time,  the  coalescent  growth  of  an  apple 
or  pear  scion,  as  it  gradually  identifies  it- 
self with  its  foster-parent ;  until,  and  even 
after,  its  due  time  of  fruitage.  Emphati- 
cally is  this  true  if  Nature  is  thus  set  to 
work  by  one's  own  individual  act ; — a  re- 
creation truly,  in  its  common  acceptation, 
almost  a  iv-creation,  in  fact ! 

There  seems  to  be  more  or  less  mystexy 
overhanging  this  whole  subject,  which  is 
entirely  imaginary,  at  least  so  far  as  this 
department  of  cleft-grafting  is  concerned. 
The  manual  process  is  surely  a  plain  one  ; 
the  proper  reason  is  restricted  within  no 
narrow  bounds  ;  the  requisite  implements 
are  few  and  handy ;  the  labor  is  too  slight 
to  be  called  labor ;  and,  above  all,  the  in- 
ducements and  the  rewards  are  not  ex- 
celled in  any  department  of  horticulture  ; 
while  the  conditions  of  success  are  easy 
enough  for  all. 

Grafts  and  grafting  wax  are  matters  of 
merchandise,  easily  procurable  by  purchase, 
and  transmissible  through  mail  bags.  By 
so  much  are  we  ahead  of  our  fore&thers. 
A  brief  order,  made  out  by  the  always- 
ready  assistance  of  pen,  paper,  ink,  enve- 
lope, and  stamp,  accomplishes  the  wonder, 
in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  of  bringing 
to  our  hands  whatever  we  want,  and  mak- 


ing the  distant  nurseryman  as  near  to  us 
as  the  nearest  post-oflSce.  (Grafting  mate- 
rials, cuttings,  seeds,  vines,  potatoes,  and 
so  on ; — we  can  buy  them  all  at  the  Post- 
office  !) 

This  then,  the  only  slight  trouble  in  the 
case  being  disposed  of,  we  choose  a  plear 
sant  morning ;  take  a  saw  in  one  hand,  and, 
if  needed,  a  ladder  in  the  other;  with  knife 
and  hammer  in  one  pocket,  and  wax,  wedge, 
and  scions  in  the  other,  and  proceed  to  our 
diversion.  The  selected  stock  or  limb  is 
sawed  off,  the  stump  split  down  an  inch 
or  more,  the  wedge  inserted,  the  tapered 
graft  or  two  placed  in  position,  the  wax 
applied  to  cover  up  all  exposures,  and — the 
thing  is  done.  After  a  moment's  gratifying 
survey  of  the  "job,"  we  attach  a  label, 
and  confidently  leave  the  object  of  our  mis- 
cegenation in  the  care  of  a  kind  Provi- 
dence. 

Even  with  such  general  guidance  as  the 
above,  no  one  need  ever  fail  of  success,  af- 
ter a  few  trials ;  but,  to  save  unnecessary 
expense  of  time  and  patience,  let  us  be 
more  explicit.  Any  stout  two-bladed  'jack- 
knife,'  (the  large  blade  for  cleaving  the 
stock,  and  the  small  one  for  shaping  the 
taper  of  the  graft,)  and  a  small  wedge  of 
hard  wood  or  metal,  will  answer ;  but  a 
grafting- chisel  with  wedge  attached,  is  bet- 
ter. (This,  too,  can  be  obtained,  at  the 
Post  OfSce.)  Grafting  wax  can  be  easily 
made,  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  purchase  it, 
by  the  following  recipes:— 4  lbs.  rosin, 
2  lbs.  tallow,  and  1  lb.  beeswax  melted  to- 
gether and  well  incorporated ;  or  the  pro- 
portion of  rosin  may  be  greater,  if  lard  be 
used  inst-ead  of  tallow ;  or  linseed  oil  may 
be  used  in  the  proportion  of  1  pint  to  3  lbs. 
rosin  and  1  of  beeswax.  The  preparation 
should  not  be  too  sparingly  used,  (as  is 
sometimes  the  case,)  but  every  part  that 
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needs  it  should  be  so  well  corered  that  it 
will  be*  sure  to  last  at  least  through  the 
whole  season. 

One  essential  point  in  the  operation  of 
grafting  is  to  be  careful  that  the  inner 
barks  of  the  stock  and  scion  shall  meet  at 
their  edges.  Practice  will  soon  make  this 
easy  of  accomplishment ;  but  without  prac- 
tice, it  can  be  made  sure,  by  giving  a  slight 
inwam  inclination  to  the  top  of  the  scion, 
which  will  bring  the  edges  exactly  together 
somewhere  in  the  desired  line  of  meeting. 

The  wedge-shaped  end  of  the  scion  should 
be  a  trifle  thinner  on  one  of  its  bark-sides, 
which  should  be  set  inwards  towards  the 
heart  of  the  stock,  in  order  that  the  outer 
and  thicker  side  may  receive  the  greater 
pressure  when  the  wedge  is  removed. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  shield 
a  graft  from  drying  wind,  or  heating  sun, 
which  can  be  done  by  tying  around  it  a 
piece  of  thick,  or  oiled,  paper. 

I  have  cleft-grafted  apple  trees  success- 
fully, at  intervals  from  the  27th  of  March 
to  the  25th  of  July, — a  space  of  nearly  four 
months.  How  much  farther,  outside  of 
these  limits,  the  practice  may  be  carried, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  this  distance  of  dates  is 
sufficiently  wide  to  remove  an  excuse  for 
neglect  which  is  often  offered,  in  other  mat- 
ters which  require  more  precise  and  timely 
action. 

Some  years  since,  when  my  knowledge  of 
apples  was  somewhat  more  limited,  I  pur- 
chased a  number  of  trees  of  a  nurseryman, 
leaving  the  selection,  in  part,  to  him. 
Among  them  was  a  Gloria  Mundi.  As  soon 
as  I  learned  its  worthlessness  for  my  use 
I  regrafted  the  whole  of  it,  at  different 
times,  with  choice  varieties,  until  it  be- 
came a  propaga ting-tree,  with  sixteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  upon  it.  These  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  see  growing,  and  blossoming  and 


fruiting  ;  and  it  was  an  additional  grstiika 
tian  to  have  the  various  grafts  remdjr,  at  a 
proper  times,  for  my  own  nse,  and  as  ziy.^    • 
to  neighbors  and  amateur  friends. 

4mputation  and  cleft-grafting   may    '" 
recommended  for  the  treatment   of  ptm 
blight,  in  some  cases, — perhaps  in    all^ — 
wi th  timely  attention.    The  topmost  1  i  o  U 
of  a  twenty-year'-old  pear  tree,  which  KaC 
been  struck  with  the  blight,  (atmof^h^n- 
cally?)  were  sawed  off  some   few   ineb.-* 
below  the  marks  of  discoloration  oa    the 
bark,  and  the  exposed  surfaces  covere<l  irith 
grafting  wax,  as  a  protection  against  injurj 
from  the  elements.  In  the  following  sprins: 
these  were  again  shortened  bj  being  sawt^J 
off  a  few  inches  below  the  original  cut,  and 
then  grafted  with  different  desirable  vari«^ 
tics; — all  of  which  have  done  perfectly 
well. 

The  mysterious  influence  of  stock  upon 
scion  in  promoting  early  fruit-bearing  is  al^«o 
an  interesting  result  of  grafting.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  order  to  test  the  identity  of  the 
Boston  Pear,  so-called,  with  the  Pinneo,  I 
procured  a  young  tree  from  Boston,  and  the 
cuttings  which  I  took  fW>m  it,  and  inserted 
in  the  limbs  of  a  thrifty  old  English  Jargo- 
nelle, produced  fruit  the  next  year;  while 
the  original  young  tree  did  not  even  blos- 
som until  seven  years  later.    The  tardy 
Dix,  too,  I  have  known  to  commence  bear- 
ing, on  a  young  graft,  the  first  year  after 
insertion.    And  so  of  apples, — some  of  the 
slowly-maturing  kinds  have  been  hurried 
into  early  fruitfulness  by  this  method  of 
double-working.    Seedlings,  also,  may  be 
"  put  through  a  course  of  sprouU^^  "  iJiead 
of  time,"  by  the  same  process. 

It  may  be  that  yon  knew  all  about  these 
things  before.  Perhaps  your  young  horti- 
cultural friend  did  not^— for  him  this  is 
written. 


Notes  on  the  February  Number. 
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Fire  on  the  Hearth Ah  !  bow  the 

reftdiog  of  this  brings  memories  of  the 
broad  old  kitchen  fire-place  of  my  earlj 
home ;  where  parents,  sisters,  and  brothers 
^thered,  of  a  cold,  frosty  evening  in  au- 
tumn, chatting  and  laughing,  the  table  load- 
ed with  cakes,  and  various  ripe  and  ruddy 
fruits  from  the  orchard. 

How  little  Americans,  as  a  people,  study 
the  after-infiuence  of  a  pleasant  home  for 
the  young.  While  grasping  for  money  and 
Mitward  show,  the  softening,  chastening 
nfluenoes  of  a  cheerful  home-circle  are  too 
)ften  foiigotten  and  n^lected. 

There  ia  one  other  association  belonging 
to  a  home  that  gives  pleasant  thoughts  to 
the  occupants,  as  well  as  to  the  passing 
rorld :  it  is  the  opening  and  using  all  the 
louse.  Too  many,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try, shut  up  their  best  and  most  pleasant 
rooms,  to  be  opened  "  only  for  company," 
ind  content  themselves  with  rooms  ^that 
lave  but  a  side-view,  or,  perhaps,  only  a 
I  lookout  on  to  the  bam,  Ac 

I  never  drive  past  a  house,  where  the 
}1inds  show  evidence  of  the  occupants  con- 
enting  themselves  with  the  working  but, 
lecessary  part,  without  at  mentally  onoe 
aying  to  myself— no  comfort  there ;  all  for 
noney  and  show  on  company  days.  Nor 
lo  I,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  pass  a  house 
vhere  the  windows  give  evidence  of  its  oc- 
nipants  enjoying  all  the  house,  and  e«pe- 
ially  its  most  sightly  rooms,  without  in- 
oluntarily  reining  my  horse  up  to  the 
»te  that  I  may  make  one  more  pleasant 
icquaintance  in  life. 

RcMODBLiNo  Old  Buildimos  &  Grounds. 
-This  is  one  of  the  plain,  practical  articles 
rom  which  we  may  learn  how  much  of  im- 
coved  home-comfortableness  (I  coin  the 
rord)  and  tasty  effects  may  be  had  from  a 
adicious  studying  of  arrangement.  It  is 
tot  always  that  costly  structures  or  per- 
ectly  prepared  gravel  or  paved  walks,  give 
he  most  enjoyment;  and  too  many  pass' 


on  through  life  with  the  same  old  tumble* 
down  gate  and  rude,  unattractive  cornices 
and  rooft,  when  with  the  use  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  whole  appearance  could  be 
changed  to  attract  and  please  not  only 
themselves  aad  their  fionilies,  but  every 
passerby. 

Discrepancies  or  the  Grape  Cultvee. 
— Another  of  the  records  in  Horticulture, 
illustrative  of  the  fallacy  of  crying  Ewr^ 
because  our  experiments  in  cultivation  be- 
come a  success.  Like  the  talented  and  ven- 
erable writer,  I  have  been  laboring  yean  in 
study  of  the  vine,  its  habits,  diseases,  ^., 
and  have  now  less  confidence  in  my  know- 
ledge than  I  had  ten  years  ago.  Reasoning 
from  observation,  I  should  conclude  that 
vines  of  all  the  strong,  rank-growing  sorts 
would  succeed  admirably  in  situations  tho- 
roughly drained  firom  stagnant  water,  and 
yet  where  the  roots  can  obtain  pure  water 
by  stretching  down  two  to  three  feet.  Ca- 
pillary attraction  must  also  serve  to  keep 
the  soil  always  moist  to  within  one  or  two 
inches  of  the  sur&ce.  All  such  situations 
in  nature's  own  planting,  or  that  of  the 
earlier  settlers  at  the  West,  who  planted 
pears  and  grapes,  &c.^  by  running  streams 
and  rivers,  exhibit  results  of  healthy  and 
vigorous  growth,  free  from  diseases,  anala- 
gous  to  the  like  when  grown  and  pruned 
according  to  the  high  artificial,  empirical 
practice  of  the  *'  gardener  to  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Buncombe."  In  such  locations  as  the 
sides  of  a  ditch,  river,  dbc.,  I  should  look 
for  healthy  plants,  but  in  wet  and  cloudy 
seasons  a  want  of  flavor  and  sweetness  in 
the  fruit. 

I  suggest  the  application  of  guano  to  the 
muck  soil,  as,  perhaps,  a  requisite  wanted 
for  the  Delaware. 

Flower  Pots.  —  Practical  oommentB^ 
with  hints  illustrative,  but  as  all  refonns 
are  not  improvements,  so  it  is  doubtful 
whether  a  transfer  from  porous  pots  to 
hard-baked  or  glazed  ones  may  be  an  ad- 
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Tancement.  The  oondition  of  the  house, 
its  tempenture,  Ac,  Ac,  all  should  be  re- 
garded bjr  the  intelligent  prapagator,  and 
if  carefully  and  common-flenaicallj  regard- 
od,  I  think  plants  will  continue  to  be  grown 
— as  heretofore — ^in  porous,  soft  baked,  as 
well  as  hard  glaied  pots 

Qeapm  ui  1865. — ^Thanks  for  this  record. 
In  an  extensive  correspondence,  I  have  been 
getting  many  such  records,  and  it  is  singu- 
lar how  the  whole  sums  up.  Query — Have 
not  all  the  Tarieties  allied  to  Isabella,  Adi- 
rondac,  Isimella,  tc^  more  disposition  to 
mildew,  in  both  wood  and  fruit,  than  those 
sprung  more  directly  fh>m  the  Catawba  ? 

EsTHKTics  iM  RuEAL  Lipc — ^A  humorous 
comment  upon  the  i^actice  of  many  a 
would  be  horticulturist. 

Gardens  and  Parks  op  Obemant. — 
Every  line  replete  with  interesting  des- 
criptive record. 

The  New  Era  in  Grape  Culture. — 

Mr.  Husrnan  has  here  given  us  statistical 
record  of  profits  in  grape  growing,  for 
which,  as  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Horti- 
culturist, he  has  my  thanks.  Neverthe- 
less, I  cannot  concede,  as  yet,  that  each  and 
every  grape  grower  may  realize  annually 
96,000  per  acre  from  sale  of  his  grapes  and 
wine  produced  therefrom. 

That  Mr.  Husman  has  done  so  I  do  not 
doubt,  as  ho  so  states  it,  but  it  won't  answer 
as  a  guide>post  or  prospective  view  to  the 
grape  growers  of  the  States,  unless  they 
expect  disappointment. 

If  we  take  Mr.  Husman's  500  Concord 
vines,  or,  as  he  says,  four-tenths  of  an 
acre,  and  estimate  160  gallons  of  wine, 
(which  is  all  a  ton  will  make  of  ptt*v  juice), 
to  the  ton  of  grapes,  we  have,  as  a  result, 
over  six  tons,  or  say,  fourteen  tons  to  an 
acre.  The  balance  of  the  figuring  is  about 
the  same,  and  while  Mr.  Husman  may  lay 
daim  to  that  amount  of  product,  I  doubt 
if  any  other  vineyard  in  the  States  can  do 
so.  Missouri  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fine  fruit 
State,  and  I  rejoice  at  this  evidence  of  her 
productiveness. 


Mr.  Husman  kindly  takes  me  to  task, 
and  hints  that  I  am  fiiult-finding  in  mj 
comments  on  one  of  his  previoos  irtidei. 
I  beg  here  to  sssure  the  gentleman  tbtt 
such  an  idea  as  &ult-finding  never  has  jet 
entered  my  head  in  commentiRg  on  hii  or 
other  articles.  I  am  a  plain  old-fogj  (^ 
server,  and  my  notes  are  written  nther  to 
draw  out  ideas  and  practical  teadiii^froiB 
their  authors,  than  from  any  T»n  iat- 
aginings  of  my  capacity  to  criticise.  If  I 
take  exceptions,  it  is  not  alwajs  thtt  I  do 
not  myself  believe,  but  that  thecondosioiB 
or  statistics,  as  the  case  may  be,  tie  so 
much  at  variance  with  generally  recelTwl 
opinions  as  to  admit  of  more  light  beu^ 
shed  on  the  subject. 

Thanks,  Mr.  H.,  for  telling  how  to  nuke 
and  grow  cuttings ;  but  in  case  of  varietia 
like  the  Delaware,  Nortcm's,  ^,  that  do 
not  strike  readily  in  the  open  ground,  haw 
you  ever  tried  laying  the  bundles  is  ihe 
ground,  on  approach  of  spring,  with  tbe 
lower  or  butt  ends  uppermost,  and  within 
one*  or  two  inches  of  the  sur&oe— learag 
them  in  that  position  until  they  hareeal- 
lused,  and  then  plantiqg  them  oat  0» 
grower  of  my  acquaintance  practiseB  inthit 
manner  and  succeeds. 

Again,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Griffith,  d 
North  ESast,  Pa. — a  gentleman  ofHwad 
good  sense,  and  possessor  of  sboni  siitr 
acres  of  vineyard — ^practises  growing  Tine 
fit>m  single  buds  only,  in  the  opai  grouad, 
covering  with  about  half  an  inch  of  B(»laiid 
some  three  inches  of  fine  mulch.  Pohaps 
in  a  ftiture  number  he  will  tell  m  his  way 
of  doing. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Husman,  for  yourinTitatJoB 
to  come  and  see  how  you  prune.  Should  I 
*do  so,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  I  hare 
enjoyed  your  genial  hospitality,  eaten  of 
your  grapes,  and  drank  of  your  wines. 

Sap  in  Trees  amp  Leaves.— Two  arti- 
cles of  vegetable  physiology  that  it  is  well 
for  all  to  read.  They  contain  no  sev 
truths,  but  the  novice  in  hordcoltunl  po^* 
suits  should  ittidp  them. 

Bevbss. 
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This  was  one  of  the  most  trying  seasons 
for  grapes  here,  the  summer  being  exces- 
si?ely  wet,  and  but  few  varieties  escaped 
altogether.  The  prospects  for  a  most 
abundant  crop  have,  perhaps,  never  been  so 
good  than  they  were  about  the  middle  of 
July.  The  grapes  had  set  finely,  and  de- 
ireloped  rapidly.  But  excessive  rains 
brought  on  mildew,  rot,  and  all  the  evils 
to  which  grapes  are  subject,  and  but  a  few 
of  the  most  healthy  varieties  escaped  alto- 
gether. The  following  observations  have 
beuu  mostly  taken  on  my  own  ground,  and 
I  will  let  the  grapes  follow  in  alphabetical 
order. 

1.  AlicanUU — Foreign;  mildew  on  leaf  and 
fruit ;  rotted  badly ;  no  fruit  ripened. 

2.  Allen's  Hybrid. — ^Mildew  on  leaf  and 
fruit;  some  rot;  ripened  imperfectly  about 
half  a  crop. 

3.  Anna. — Mildewed  badly;  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  diseases ;  worthless  with  me. 

4.  Alvey. — Some  mildew,  no  rot;  ripened 
its  fruit  very  well;  promising. 

5.  Arkansas. — Entirely  healthy;  ripened 
a  fine  crop  of  fruit ;  valuable  for  red  wine. 

6.  ArrotL — Subject  to  leaf  blight;  no  rot; 
ripened  a  tolerable  crop  of  fruit. 

7.  BrinkU, — Entirely  worthless;  poor 
bearer ;  subject  to  every  disease. 

8.  Baxter. — Some  lei^  blight,  but  ripened 
a  good  crop  of  rather  indififerent  fruit,  which 
may  make  a  jvetty  good  red  wine. 

^,  Blood^s  Black.  —  Entirely  healthy; 
abundant  bearer  of  very  early  fruit  of  tol- 
erable good  quality ;  valuable  as  an  early 
market  grape. 

10.  £rovA.~Somewhat  better  than  Is- 
abella ;  subject  to  leaf  blight ;  no  rot. 

11.  Concord, — Some  rot  in  some  locations, 
but  ripened  an  immense  crop  of  very  good 
fruit ;  foliage  entirely  free  from  any  disease. 

12.  Clar<i, — Some  mildew  on  the  leaves, 
but  ripened  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  of  excel- 
lent quality. 


13.  Crevding Tolerably  healthy;  fruit 

of  very  good  quality,  bunch  rather  loose ; 
promises  well.  » 

14.  GoMflkly.— Mildew  and  leaf  blight,  no 
rot;  (hiit  ripened  imperfectly. 

15.  Qinton, — Healthy,  and  made  a  good 
crop. 

16.  Cunningham. — Healthy  ;  ripened  a 
very  full  crop  of  fruit,  which  made  a  very 
good  wine,  and  a  good  deal  of  it ;  valuable 
for  the  West,  tn  some  soils^  as  a  wine  grape 
of  high  character. 

17.  Cape Badly  affected  with  leaf  blight 

no  rot,  ripened  its  fruit  imperfectly. 

18.  Cynthiana. — Perfectly  healthy;  ripen- 
ed a  fine  crop  of  fruit ;  very  valuable  as  a 
grape  for  red  wine. 

19.  Gxtof0&a.  —  Affected  by  all  diseases, 
mildew,  rot,  leaf  blight ;  almost  a  failure ; 
should  be  eradicated,  and  Concord  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

20.  Canby^s  AugusL-^et  its  fruit  badly, 
and  ripened  it  poorly ;  of  no  value  here. 

21.  Cuyahoga. — Subject  to  leaf  blight, 
mildew,^;  a  very  insipid  fruit;  worth- 
less. 

22.  Delaware A  very  full  crop,  which,  in 

consequenoeof  leaf  blight,  dwindled  down  to 
a  very  small  one ;  no  rot,  but  the  fruit  rip- 
ened badly ;  a  fine  grape,  but  does  not  suit 
every  soil,  and  has  been  much  overpraised, 
as  it  evidently  is  only  adapted  to  certain  lo- 
calities. 

23.  Dtana.— Mildewed  badly,  and  is  evi- 
dently too  much  like  its  paoent  to  be  of 
much  value  here. 

24.  Dracut  Jm^.— Healthy,  but  very 
foxy ;  poor  quality ;  very  early. 

25.  /)0oem»fis.— The  leaf  mildewed  badly, 
and  the  fruit  was  imperfect. 

26.  Ewing^s  Seedling. --A  tolerably  good 
grape,  of  the  Isabella  class,  but  better  in 
quality ;  somewhat  subject  to  leaf  blight. 

27.  iVbr^m  if fMcadtfM.— Healthy,  hardy 
early,  and  productive,  but  too  foxy. 
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28.  fZfMwyA.— Mildews  badly;  of  no 

Talue  here. 

29.  Garrigu€$, — A  Teiy  good  Isabella, 
subject  to  leaf  blight;  not  desirable. 

30.  Oarber^  Albino. — Somewhat  subject 
to  leaf  blight ;  a  poor  bearer ;  of  good 
quality.         * 

81.  Hartford  Proi(4c.— -Healthy,  hardy, 
and  rexy  prodnctire;  of  fair  quality ;  a  very 
raluable  early  market  grape. 

32.  Herbmont Healthy,  but  little  sub- 
ject to  any  disease,  apd  is,  in  most  of  our 
locations,  a  very  abundant  bearer  of  excel- 
lent fruit ;  a  rery  heavy  crop,  well  ripened, 
but  rather  late. 

33.  Jofio. — Rotted  more  than  any  other 
grape  I  had ;  of  twepty  bunches,  I  did  not 
save  as  many  berries;  must  do  better  in 
future,  or  it  wiH  be  of  noralue  here. 

34.  InYi«22a.— Tolerably  healthy;  but  the 
fruit  ripened  later  than  Hartford  Prolific, 
and  was  very  insipid. 

35.  iKsdeOa.— Subject  to  leaf  blight  and 
rot;  of  no  yalue  here. 

36.  KingtaHng — Mildewed  badly,  and 
lost  all  its  leaves ;  poor  quality. 

37.  Lenoir, — Healthy,  and  of  good  qual- 
ity, but  poor  bearer. 

38.  Lake — Leaf  blighted  badly,  and  the 
fruit  was  of  poor  quality. 

39.  Xottiriana.— Healthy,  and  makes  a 
superior  wine,  but  seems  to  be  a  shy  bearer. 

40.  ifar^Ao.— Of  all  the  new  grapes,  this 
promises  best  here ;  healthy,  hardy,  a  good 
bearer,  and  of  very  good  quality;  a  white 
Concord,  but  sweeter  than  its  parent. 

41.  Mary  Ann, — Healthy,  very  early,  and 
very  productive,  but  of  inferior  quality; 
profitable  for  very  early  marketing. 

42.  Marion  Port, — Of  the  same  character 
as  Hyde's  Eliza ;  of  no  value  when  better 
varieties  can  be  had. 

43.  Norton^a  Virginia, — €k)od  in  every 
respect ;  an  immense  crop. 

44.  yoHh  Carolina  Seedling. -~  ToVia^ 
healthy,  some  rot  on  fruit,  but  ripened  a 
very  heavy  crop  of  early,  showy  fruit,  of 
good  quality ;  valuable  as  ah  early  market 
grape. 


45.  North  America, — ^Yery  esriy,  and  of 
good  quality,  but  yery  small  boncheg; 
healthy. 

46.  Oporto. — Of  no  value  whtterer;  i 
complete  humbug. 

47.  Ontorio.— Resembles  Union  Tillage; 
some  leaf  blight;  fruit  very  large,  bat  did 
not  ripen  well. 

48.  PreeckePs  Mammoth.— Eeelthj'mM 
and  foliage;  very  large  fruit;  showy;  to! 
erable  quality. 

49.  PerA:*jw.— Healthy,  tardy,  prodDctire, 
and  early ;  a  good  early  market  grape,  bat 
very  foxy. 

50.  Rebecca.-'LetS  blighted  badly;  M 
tolerably  good,  but  a  poor  grower  vA 
bearer. 

51.  Roeine  of  Smyrna, — ^Leaf  bligbt  i&d 
rot;  fruit  ripened  imperfectly,  but  if  t«t 
handsome. 

52.  Rtilander.'-yerY  healthy;  makes i 
superior  wine ;  rather  poor  bearer. 

53.  Rogers  Hybrid,  No.  1.— Healthy,  fine 
in  every  respect,  productiye,  valoable  hm. 

54.  Rogers  Hybrid,  No,  6.^Healthy,TeiT 
good. 

55.  Rogere*  Hybrid,  No.  15.— Subject  to 
leaf  blight  and  rot;  rather  indifferent  qoil* 
ity. 

56.  Terre  PftMsue.— Leaf  blight  and  toi 
ruined  the  fruit  entirely. 

57.  Tayfor.— Healthy;  produced  a  good 
crop;  will  make  a  fine  white  wine. 

58.  To  JToicw.— Very  unhealthy;  of  little 

value. 

59.  Union  Village,^Le9f  blighted,  and 
ripened  the  fruit  imperfectly. 

When  we  come  to  sum  up  this  eeascsii 
experience,  we  find  that  the  old  standard 
varieties,  Norton's  Virginia,  Concord,  H«- 
bemont,  and  Hartford  Prolific,  hare  a^ 
proven  that  they  can  'be  depended  up® 
here.  The  Clinton  may,  perhaps,  be  Includ- 
ed, but  I  would  rather  plant  the  Coogh^ 
as  a  vine  grape,  if  I  had  my  choice.  1  tlim^ 
the  wine  is  more  agreeable,  and  it  will  tan 
out  more  to  the  acre  thui  the  Clinton.  Am^ 
thoM  promieing  vett  for  vine,  I  will  uinie 
the  Alvey,  Arkansas,  Creveling,  Cvmut 
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bam,  CynthiAna,  Louisiuia,  Martha,  Ra- 
liDder,  Taylor.  Among  those  promising 
well  for  table  and  market,  Blood's  Black, 
North  Carolina  Seedling,  Perkins,  Rogers' 
Hybrid  Noe.  1  and  6.  These  are  all  healthy 
enough  to  be  depended  upon  here. 

This,  Messrs.  Editors,  is  Missouri  eseperi- 
mce.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  could 
Berre  as  a  guide  for  other  localities.  I  do  not 
believe  that  one  grape  will  do  for  the  whole 
couDtiy,  from  Maine  to  California,  as  some 
claim  for  the  Delaware ;  nor  do  T  set  up  to 
be  an  authority.  This  cheap  glory  I  leave 
to  some  other  gentlemen,  who  pretend  to 


be  the  only  good  and  rational  propagators, 
as  well  as  giddes  in  grape  growing  I 
would  caution  again  and  again,  and  I  think 
that  caution  can  not  be  repeated  too  often, 
agatnst  following  blindly  in  the  wake  of 
professional  men,  and  planting  a  certain 
grape,  for  instance,  in  Illinois,  because  it  is 
successftil  in  Pennsylvania.  Let  every  one 
try  for  himself,  and  accept  counsel  fWim 
others,  even  the  most  reliable  men,  onl^ 
with  due  allowance  for  dilTerenoe  of  climate 
and  soil. 

Hermann,  Dec  20. 


M»mm*^ 


GARDENS  AND  PARKS  OP  GERMANY.— G>»c^t«fe(J. 


And  now  a  word  about  rural  Germany 
A  German  rural  landscape,  finds  no  coun- 
terpart in  our  own  land. 

Fences  are  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
hedges  only  as  ornaments.  No  houses, 
neither  bams,  are  scattered  along  the  road- 
sides. 

The  tillers  of  the  land  live  together  in 
little  hamlets.  Their  houses  are  generally 
small,  and  one-storied,  built  of  stone  and  a 
coarse  mortar  made  of  mud  and  straw. 
Most  of  them  are  whitewashed,  and  the 
roofs  are  steep  and  covered  with  red  tiles. 
These  little  houses  are  built  close  together, 
having  bams  attached.  They  have  no 
door-yards  but  front  directly  upon  the 
paved  street.  A  German  village  presents 
few  attractions  ;  there  is  nothing  rural  or 
pleasing  about  one.  Hardly  a  spear  of 
grass  or  a  shrub  grows  within  its  limits, 
and  none  reside  there  except  the  peasants, 
a  parish  minister,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  half 
dozen  more  such  worthies.  The  villages 
are  for  the  peasants,  the  cities  are  for  the 
other  classes.  Such  little  hamlets  seen 
from  a  distance,  look  charming  and  pictur- 
esque, situated  right  in  the  midst  of  green 
fields,  and  often  upon  some  little  rushing 
watercourse,  the  bright  red  roofs  and  little 
church  spire,  rising  up  firom  among  a  per- 
fect grove  of  fruit  and  nut  trees  ;  but  as 


you  enter  the  place  the  charmr  vanishes. 
The  absence  of  all  fences  and  hedges  gives 
to  the  country  a-  more  expansive  appear- 
ance; but  you  seldom  see  large  fields  of 
any  one  crop.  The  land  is  tilled  by  so 
many  small  proprietors,  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country  looks  like  a  great 
agricultural  Mosaic,  made  up  of  numberless 
little  patches  of  various  staples.  Here  a 
little  strip  of  wheat,  there  a  square  of 
potatoes,  next  a  strip  of  beet,  and  another 
strip  of  wheat,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
The  highways  are  irreproachable.  Just  as 
hard  and  smooth  as  bowling  alleys.  They 
are  all  Macadamized  and  very  broad,  per- 
fectly drained,  and  always  in  good  con- 
dition. I  never  yet  saw  a  highway  in  (Ger- 
many which  would  not  answer  for  a  trot- 
ting course.  They  are  all  built  and  cared 
for  by  the  government,  and  hence  their  ex* 
cellence.  They  are  always  lined  with  trees, 
sometimes  merely  ornamental,  but  gene- 
rally combining  the  useful  with  the  beauti- 
tiful.  One  of  the  most  delightful  drives 
that  I  ever  took,  was  from  the  old  historical 
town  of  Jena  to  Wiemer.  It  was  about 
fourteen  miles  over  a  picturesque  and  un- 
dulating country,  and  it  was  the  roadsides 
which  most  of  all  attracted  my  attention* 
In  some  places  they  were  adorned  with 
trim  evei^green  hedges ;  in  other  with  close* 
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\j  cut  dense  foliaged  beechee.  These  were 
quite  smell  and  shrublike,  end  cat  oat  into 
rerious  shspes.  Some  were  pyramldicsl, 
some  roandf  some  otsI,  some  carved  m 
fix>m  a  broad  base  Viwmrds  the  top,  and 
others  fh>m  a  broad  top  towards  the  base. 
Some  were  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  series 
of  rings,  others  a  series  of  pyramids,  and 
no  two  trees  looked  alike.  It  is  wonderfbl 
how  much  in  this  way  can  be  done  with 
the  beecb,and  the  Germans  seem  very  ibnd 
of  using  it  for  ornamental  purposes.  For 
miles  along  this  road  were  cherry  and  pear 
trees,  and  alternating  with  these  were  beau- 
tiful mountain  ashes,  laden  with  clusters  of 
brilliant  berries.  These  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  but  1  do  not  think  that 
ornament  was  their  only  purpose,  for  they 
did  good  senrioe  in  attracting  the  numerous 
birds  from  the  cherries.  And  would  you 
see  a  charming  landscape,  not  of  grandeur 
but  of  quiet  beauty,  come  to  Jena.  It  lies 
most  picturesquely  upon  the  little  Saale, 
which  winds  through  the  green  fertile  val- 
ley like  a  silver  band,  while  on  its  borders 
flourish  clustering  willows  and  aspens  ;  and 
ever  and  anon  the  foliage  broadens  out  to 
form  beautiful  groves,  in  which  the  mighty 
horse  chestnut  and  fhigrant  linden  pre- 
dominate. Around  this  landscape  in  the 
valley,  is  set  a  girdle  of  hills  varied  and 
attractive.  At  their  foot  and  up  their 
more  sloping  sides,  are  green  vineyards  and 
fruitful  orchards,  and  farther  up  on  to  the 
summit,  are  in  some  cases,  dense  forests  of 
evergreens ;  or  agun,  bare  stratas  of  rock« 
And  standing  upon  one  of  these  summits, 
you  see  the  valley  of  the  Saale  stretching 
out  for  miles  before  you,  rich  in  vegetation 
and  dotted  all  over  with  little  red-tiled 
hamlets  nestling  in  among  the  trees.  Right 
below  lies  the  ancient  city,  with  her  old 
towers  and  winding  streets,  rich  in  historic 
associations.  Beyond,  towards  the  north- 
west, stretches  out  the  famous  battle  field, 
and  far  in  the  distance  rises  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Thuvingian  forrest,  while 
here  and  there  on  the  surrouoding  hill-tops, 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  old  castle 
ruin.    Here  a  lone  tower,  there  a  solitary 


crumbling  wall,  alone  remaining  to  tell  of 
the  many  strongholds  which  centuries  a^ 
protected  this  fair  vmlley  against  the  fitroe 
inroads  of  heathendom.  A  €rennan  au- 
tumnal forest  cannot  compare  in  beautjr 
with  those  which  crown  our  own  hillsde, 
for  the  glowing  varied  splendor  of  tbe 
maple  is  wanting.  But  I  never  beheld  a 
more  beautiful  landscape  than  that  which 
spreads  out  around,  before  and  above  yon, 
as  you  stand  of  a  Uight  October  afternoon, 
on  the  grand  terrace  above  the  andent 
Castle  uf  Hiedelbuiig.  Right  below  lie  tbe 
mighty  towers  and  ivy-crowned  battle- 
ments ;  the  frowning  ramparts  and  gnai 
grown  courts  of  the  proud  old  stronghold 
of  the  Electors  and  Count  PaUtinesc^the 
once  mighty  Rhine  Palatinate  crowning 
with  its  vast  ruins  the  projecting  forebevi 
of  the  Jetten  biihl. 

Just  below  stretches  the  town  long  and 
narrow,  with  red-tiled  roofe  and  ti^atn| 
spires.  In  the  valley  the  greeji  Nedcar, 
smoothest  of  rivers,  glides  noiseleeslj  by. 
On  the  right,  green  banks  oome  doim  to 
meet  the  stream,  while  up  the  hill-eide,  tbe 
vineyards  are  yellow,  on  tbe  southeni 
slopes.  Farther  up  all  around  you,  tbe 
oaks  and  chestnuts  have  put  on  their  ricb 
chocolate  and  amberdyed  liveries,  whieb 
form  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  dark  eTe^ 
green  foliage  which  crown  the  summiti  of 
Odenwald.  To  the  westward  qpcns  tbe 
broad,  &ir  plun  of  the  Rhine,  a  blooming 
garden,through  which  the  Neckar  winda  its 
course  like  a  bow  of  steel,  until  your  eye 
restB  upon  the  lofty  spires  of  ManbeiiB, 
and  a  line  of  white  vapor  extending  along 
towards  the  north  indicates  to  yon  that 
there  runs  the  mighty  Rhine,  while  &r 
beyond,  the  blue  Alsation  hills  stretcb 
away  in  the  dim  distance,  joining  the  dear 
blue  sky,  which  curtains  in  the 


**  Oh,  oould  I  vifh  a  tuixj  dreaa* 
Of  ftigniiioe,  lifht  and  mmaj  tSdm ; 
Thero  on  the  Keobu't  wiuifing  a 
Famed  Hiadfllberg,  I  most  thonldprin; 
From  fhy  old  moolderinit  eastle  wall* 
Thott  Uix  AUiambia  of  lh«  Rhine ; 
Behold  thit  rale  mr^mdng  nil, 
And  thonaand  greettaiii  thonld  teOiBa.*' 
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To  the  lorer  of  nature,  the  trees,  in  cast- 
ing  off  their  summer  garments  of  rich 
leaves,  only  rereal  to  him  fresh  objects  of 
beauty  and  delightful  study  in  the  marvel- 
loos  construction  of  their  noble  skeletons ; 
in  the  exquisite  tracery  produced  by  the 
intermingling  of  myriad  branches  and  deli- 
cate twigs ;  in  the  lavish  variety  of  charac- 
ter stamped  upon  each  separate  species  of 
tree,  and  upon  each  individual  of  that 
species/*  I  do  not  propose,"  says  Ruskin,  in 
his  ^'  Modem  Painters," — **  to  examine  the 
characteristics  of  each  tree;  it  will  be 
enough  to  observe  the  laws  common  to  all. 
First,  then,  neither  the  stem  nor  the  boughs 
of  an  oak,  elm,  ash,  hazel,  willow,  birch, 
beech,  poplar,  chestnut,  pine,  mulberry, 
olive,  ilex,  carob,  or  whatever  the  tree  may 
be,  toper,  except  where  they  fork.  Wherever 
a  stem  sends  off  a  branch,  or  a  branch  a 
lesser  bough,  or  a  lesser  bough  a  bud,  the 
stem  or  the  branch  is,  on  the  instant,  less 
in  diameter  by  the  exact  quantity  of  the 
branch  or  the  bough  they  have  sent  off,  and 
they  remain  of  the  same  diameter ;  or,  if 
there  be  any  change,  rather  increase  than 
diminish,  until  they  send  off  another  branch 
or  bough.  This  law  is  imperative,  and 
without  exception.  No  bough,  or  stem, 
or  twig,  ever  tapering  or  becoming  narrower . 
towards  its  extremity  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
save  where  it  parts  with  some  portion  of  its 
substance  at  a  fork  or  bud,  so  that  if  all  the 
twigs  and  sprays  at  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
tree,  which  are,  and  have  been,  could  be 
united  without  loss  of  space,  they  would 
form  a  round  log  of  at  least  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  from  which  they  sprung. 

But  as  the  trunks  of  most  trees  send  off 
twigs  and  sprays  of  light  under  foliage,  of 
which  every  individual  fibre  takes  precisely 
its  own  thickness  of  wood  from  the  parent 
stem,  and  as  many  of  these  drop  off,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  small  excrescence  to  record 
their  existence,  there  is  frequently  a  slight 
and  delicate  appearance  of  tapering  caused 


in  the  trunk  itself;  while  the  same  opera- 
tion takes  place  much  more  extensively  in 
the  branches;  it  being  natural  to  almost 
all  trees  to  send  out  from  their  young 
limbs  more  wood  than  they  can  support; 
which,  as  the  stem  increases,  gets  contracted 
at  the  points  of  insertion,  so  as  to  check  the 
flow  of  the  sap,  and  then  dies  and  drops  off, 
leaving  all  along  the  bough,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  another,  a  series  of  small 
excrescences  sufficient  to  account  for  a 
degree  of  tapering,  which  is  yet  so  very 
slight,  that  if  we  select  a  portion  of  a  brandi 
with  no  real  fork,  or  living  bough  to  divide 
it,  or  diminish  it,  the  tapering  is  scarcely 
to  be  detected  by  the  eye ;  and  if  we  select 
a  portion  without  such  evidences  of  past 
ramification,  there  will  be  found  none 
whatsoever. 

But  nature  takes  great  pains  to  conceal 
this  uniformity  in  her  boughs.  They  are 
perpetually  parting  with  little  sprays  here 
and  there,  which  steal  away  their  sub- 
stance cautiously,  and  where  the  eye  does 
not  perceive  the  theft  until  a  little  way 
above  it  feels  the  loss ;  and  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  tree,  the  ramifications  take 
place  so  constantly  and  delicately,  that  the 
effect  upon  the  eye  is  precisely  the  same  as 
if  the  boughs  actually  tapered,  except  here 
and  there  where  some  avaricious  one, 
greedy  of  substance,  runs  on  for  two  or 
three  yards  without  parting  with  anything, 
and  becomes  ungraoeftil  In  so  doing." 


Take  one  of  those  little  fiowers  which 
cover  all  the  pastures,  and  which  everybody 
knows  by  the  name  of  daisy.  Look  at  It 
well ;  for  I  am  sure  you  would  not  have 
guessed,  by  its  appearance,  that  this  flower, 
which  is  so  small  and  delicate,  is  really 
composed  of  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred flowers,  all  of  them  perfect ;  that  is, 
having  each  its  corolla,  stamens,  pistil, 
and  fruit.  Every  one  of  those  leaves  which 
are  white  above  and  red  underneath,  and 
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tcfna  «  kind  of  erown  round  tlie  fUjmer^ 
appearing  to  be  nothing  more  than  little 
petals,  are  in  realltf  so  maaj  true  flowen ; 
and  ereiy  one  of  these  ttnj  yellow  things 
also,  iHiich  70a  see  in  the  eentre,  and 
iHiich  at  first  you  have,  perhaps,  taken  for 
nothing  but  stamens,  are  real  floirers. 

If  yoa  were  aooustomed  to  botanical  dis- 
sections, and  were  armed  with  a  good  glass, 
and  plenty  of  patisoce,  it  would  be  easy  to 
eonvince  you  <d  this.  Bot  you  may  at 
least  pall  out  one  of  the  white  leayes  from 
the  flower ;  you  will  at  first  think  it  is  flat 
from  one  end  to  the  other ;  but  look  care- 
frilly  at  the  end  by  which  it  was  ftstened 
to  the  flower,  and  you  will  see  that  this 
end  is  not  flat,  but  round  and  hollow,  in 
form  of  a  tube,  and  that  a  little  thread, 
ending  in  two  horns,  issues  from  the  tube ; 
this  thread  is  the  forked  style  of  the 
flower,  which,  ss  you  now  see,  is  flat  only 
at  the  top. 

Next  look  at  those  yellow  things  in  the 
middle  of  the  flower,  and  which,  as  I  have 


told  you,  are  all  so  many  flowers.  If  tk 
flower  be  suffidently  adranced,  yoa  will  see 
several  of  them  open  in  the  middle,  ud 
eren  cut  into  seTeral  parts.  TbeseiR 
m<mopeta]ous  ooroUss,  which  ezpsBd;iiMl 
a  glass  will  essily  disooyer  in  them  the 
pistil,  and  even  the  anthers  with  which  it 
is  surrounded.  Commonly  the  yellow  floreti 
towards  the  centre  are  still  aurroanded  utd 
dosed.  These,  howerer,  are  flowen  ^t 
the  others,  but  not  yet  open,  for  thej  ex- 
pand successively  from  the  edge  inwtrdi. 
This  is  enough  to  show  you  by  the  ejeythe 
possibility  that  all  these  small  afiin,  b(ytli 
white  and  yellow,  may  be  so  msny  diitiiKt 
flowers;  and  this  is  a  cooetant  ftct  loa 
perceive,  nevertheless,  that  all  these  littk 
flowers  are  pressed  and  endoeed  in  t  calfx 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  and  whicb  is 
that  of  the  daisy.  In  considering,  then,  tk 
whole  daisy  fs  one  flower,  we  give  it  stot 
significant  name  when  we  call  it  a  coB^e»it 
JUnoer, 
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Improve  tour  Place. — ^The  true  lover 
of  rural  life  is  known  partly  by  his  disposi- 
tion to  improve  or  change  the  present  con- 
dition of  his  place.  As  time  pssses,  events 
occur,  new  plants  come  up,  etc.,  changes 
must  be  made,  new  arrangements  funned, 
or  the  whole  becomes  confused.  He  who 
truly  loves  his  rural  home,  and  ei^oys  the 
growth  of  tree  and  plant,  will  be  found 
constantly  making  changes,  while  the  show 
amateur  leaves  the  gardener  to  keep  all 
dean  and  tidy,  b«H»use  his  place  ihjlnished. 
Heaven  save  such  a  man,  and  send  him  back 
again  to  his  **  cotton  and  sugar  trade,"  for 
he  has  no  business  in  the  country. 


OsAOE    Orange    as    an    ORNAHiiTiZ' 

Tree. — In  ornamental  planting,  the  spread- 
ing, rather  drooping,  degant  habit  of  the 
Osage  Orange,  together  with  its  ridi  gloof 
foliage,  seesLS  to  have  been,  in  a  great  mas- 
ure,  overlooked.  As  a  tree  of  seoond-cltfi 
station,  it  has  few  superiors  as  regards 
beauty,  and  especially  when  laden  with  iti 
fruit. 

Three  or  five  Osage  Orange  trees,  planted 
as  po9ts  for  an  arbor,  and,  as  they  grow, 
having  their  tops  intertwined,  form  one  of 
the  cheapest,  and  yet  efiective,  and  satis- 
frustory  oi  summer  arbors. 
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In  adrertiaemesit  *^  Kitchen  Garden 
Seedfl,"  of  Meesra.  McElwain  Bros.,  Spring* 
:fie1d,  Mass.,  in  our  March  number,  some  of 
^he  tjpe  slipped  out  of  the  form  on  being 
X>ut  upon  the  press.  It  should  read  20 
varieties  for  $1.00.  We  haye  no  doubt  that 
Trhoever  sends  them  the  dollar  will  get 
^heir  moneys  worth  and  more  too. 


Sturtktant  Peach. — To  lovers  and 
growen  of  the  peach,  no  one  sort  deserves 
more  attention,  and  has  received  so  little 
sw  the  Sturtevant.  It  is  much  like  Bergen's 
Xellow  in  appearance,  a  trifle  larger,  small- 
er pit,  equally  sweet^-a  hardy,  vigorous^ 
growing  tree,  and  a  good  producer. 


Thk  Mahonu  as  an  Ornamental 
Hedok. — Among  all  our  hardy  shrub  ever- 
g^reens  north  of  the  latitudes  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  mahonia  makes  ooe  of  the  best 
And  most  ornamental  of  low  boundary 
hedges.  The  plant  is  nearest  to  the  holly 
of  the  old  country  of  any  plant  that  is 
hardy ;  it  is  easy  of  cultivation,  bears  the 
shears,  is  very  omameotal  when  in  flower, 
mnd  afterwards  in  berry  or  fruit. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  difiering 
only  in  size  and  form  of  the  lei^,  but  in 
forming  a  hedge  they  may  be  worked  in 
without  reference  to  their  botanical  differ- 
ence. The  plants  can  be  moved  in  autumn 
or  spring,  but  April  and  May  are  the  best 
months  for  transplanting  them. 


Soil  and  Manure  for  Dwarp  Pear 
Trees — Of  all  the  fruit  trees  planted, 
probably  no  one  kind  return,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  trees  planted,  as  little  re- 
turn as  dwarf  pears.  This  is  partly  from  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  how  to  prune,  partly 
from  n^ect  in  pruning,  or  so  pruning  as  to 
injure  rather  than  benefit,  partly  from 
planting  the  tree  in  unsuitable  soil,  ana 
partly  from  want  of  knowledge  in  supply- 
ing manures. 

Of  the  last  two  items  only  will  we  now 
write.  Too  many  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  dwarf  pear  trees  should  be  placed 


in  very  rich,  deep  soil,  and  then  annually 
dressed  with  three  to  four  inches  deep  of 
well-rotted  barnyard  manure ;  for  such  has 
been  the  "  written  and  published  instruc- 
tions." The  result  of  such  course  general- 
ly exhibits  itself  in  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth  of  wood,  about  as  close-grained  as 
an  elder-bush,  and  liable  to  atmospheric 
ii^ury — i.  «.,  blight — as  well  as  presenting 
additional  attraction  to  the  insect  wxlytua 
pyriy  the  blighting  effects  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally to  be  found,  but  not  by  any  means 
as  often  as  the  injury  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluence. 

We  speak  of  this  rank  growth  from  the  in- 
fluence of  frt^e  and  heavy  annual  dumpings 
of  animal  manures,  because  such  have  been 
the  result  of  our  observations  in  watching 
dwarf  pear  growing  many  years.  And  now, 
while  we  would  choose  a  good  heavy  day 
soil,  moderately  rich,  as  the  bed,  we  would 
prefer  a  poor  clay  and  no  animal  manures, 
to  a  rich  deep  soil  and  heavy  dressings  of 
manures.  A  calcareous  clay,  a  gravelly  clay 
loam,  a  good  ordinary  clay  loam,  or  corn 
ground  and  a  poor  hard  clay,  will  all  grow 
dwaif  pears  satisfactorily,  both  in  tree  and 
fruit ;  while  a  sand,  or  sandy  loam,  or  a 
muck  soil,  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  re- 
sult in  disappointment.  A  heavy  dressing 
of  animal  manure  annually  will  generally 
result  in  blight  and  death  of  the  tree  with- 
in ten  years ;  while  a  simple  dressing  of 
two  bushels  of  salt  and  one  of  plaster  of 
Paris  (gypsum)  annually,  with  frequent 
stirring  of  the  ground  during  the  growing 
season,  will  as  a  general  thing  result  in 
healthy  trees  and  fine  fruit. 

The  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  state- 
ment can  be  written  if  necessary,  but  here 
we  do  not  so  deem  it,  and  therefore  only 
name  the  results  of  long  practical  observa- 
tion. 


About  twenty-five  j^tm  ago  we  {Wanted 
an  Isabella  grape-vine  by  the  side  of  the 
bam.  We  had  read  that  vines  require  ani- 
mal and  other  rich  fertilizing  manure,  so 
whenever  an  animal  died,  we  dug  a  hole 
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three  or  four  feet  from  the  boildiDg  and 
threw  it  in.  Although  so  highly  enriched, 
u  we  thought,  it  did  not  grow  aa  well  aa 
othera  that  had  but  little  of  such  mate- 
rials, and  last  &11  we  dug  it  up  and  planted 
a  Hartford  Prolific  in  its  place.  Judge  of 
our  surprise  when  we  found  in  the  rich 
black  mass,  where  many  years  ago  we  had 
thrown  the  dead  animals,  not  a  root.  They 
all  avoided  it,  and  the  larger  part  went  un- 
der the  bam,  or  rather  the  foundation 
wall.  If  we  had  made  a  compost  with  our 
dead  animals  and  forked  it  in  around  the 
roots,  probably  it  would  hare  grown  and 
borne  luxuriantly,  for  Isabella  does  grow 
Tery  well  with  us  if  trained  against  build- 
ings. Isaac  Hicks, 

North  Hempstead,  L.  L 


Inquiriks  about  the  Pear  when  Work- 
ed, ON  Mountain  Ash,  Thorn,  Jbc-  A 
subscriber  in  Ohio  says  he  has  been  examin- 
ing dwarf  pear-growing,  and  finds  that  the 
most  successful  growers  advocate  planting 
the  tree  so  deep  as  that  it  may  take  root 
with  the  pear  stock;  and  that,  as  every 
variety  does  not  readily  grow  on  the  quince, 
or  strike  out  roots  when  planted  in  the 
ground,  the  practice  is  to  select  one  or  more 
sorts  that  readily  take  on  the  quince,  and 
then,  after  the  first  years  growth  from  the 
bud,  again  bud  with  the  untractable  variety 
some  eight  or  more  inches  above  the  union 
of  the  first  sort  with  the  quince.  Our  sub- 
scriber asks  if  this  getting  the  dwarf  to 
grow  from  the  pear  root  is  essential ;  and, 
if  so,  then  why  will  not  the  mountain  ash, 
thorn,  or  apple,  act  as  a  conductor  or  root 
to  the  pear  for  a  year  or  two  as  well  as  the 
quince.  And  further,  he  says,  if  the  quince 
is  used,  is  there  any  difflerence  in  varieties 
for  the  purpose  7 

To  these  inqmries  we  purpose  brief  an- 
swers, but  shall  be  glad,  also,  to  have  our 
friends  send  us  their  views,  as  the  subject  is 
one  of  considerable  moment. 

First,  we  do  not  consider  it  essential  to 
successful  and  permanent  effect  that  the 
pear,  when  worked  on  the  quince,  should 


take  root  flrom  the  pear ;  but  we  do  consider 
it  essential  that  the  quince  stock  should  all 
be  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  or- 
der that  the  return  flow  of  sap  from  the 
pear  may  be  freely  returned  to  the  qiunoe 
roots;  for,  when  the  qoinoe  is  all  helov 
ground,  roots  form  from  it  even  up  to  iti 
junction  with  the  pear;  bat  when  the 
quince  is  any  portion  of  it  above  gnmnd, 
its  bark  dries  and  hardens,  preventing  in 
even  and  regular  return  from  the  r»>ti. 
The  roots  thrown  out  by  the  pear  stock, 
when  below  ground,  servo  to  add  vigor  to 
the  tree ;  and,  as  they  are  lateral  roots,  so 
this  vigor  is  imparted  moretothespresdiiif 
than  upright  habit  of  the  tree.  Again,  it 
is  rare  that  the  pear  sends  roots  from  its 
own  stock  until  after  the  tree  has  been  is 
bearing  two  or  more  yea»,  and  acquired 
the  habit  of  mature  age,  nerer  agun  to  re- 
turn to  youth. 

For  small  grounds,  where  trees  sie  to 
stand  eight  feet  distant  from  each  other,  m 
is  generally  the  practice  in  planting,  the 
striking  of  the  pear  in  its  own  rwA  most, 
in  a  few  years,  necessitate  a  system  of  root 
as  well  as  branch  pruning,  in  order  to  keep 
the  tree  in  the  space  allotted  it ;  and,  if 
root-pruning  is  to  be  practised,  then,  as  wd! 
take  the  pear  on  its  own  roots,  and  ooo- 
mence  at  once. 

Second — If  in  growing  dwarf  pears  the 
object  be  to  get  them  once  into  bearing. 
and  afterwards  root  prune,  because  of  the 
pear  having  struck  root,  then  we  see  not 
why,  in  certain  soils,  the  mountain  ash  and 
thorn  may  not  answer  a  good  purpose.  The 
ash,  however,  will  not  succeed  in  cold  or 
wet  locations,  like  clays,  &c.,  and  it  is  lia- 
ble to  attack  of  the  borer  when  grown  is 
light  dry  soils,  but  some  of  the  best  Belle 
Lucrative  pears  we  ever  ate  were  grown  oa 
mountun  ash  stock. 

The  thorn  is  hardier  than  the  ash,  aid 
clays  and  wet  do  not  apparently  afleet  it 
more  than  the  quince.  Ita  abandonmeait 
for  the  qmnce,  we  opine,  has  been  rather 
from  the  greater  fiunlity  of  getting  qnisee 
stocks  than  any  valid  objection  to  the  stock 
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itself.  The  Imrgest  Seckel  peara  we  eyer 
saw  were  grown  on  a  thorn  stock. 

The  apple,  although  at  first  uniting  with 
the  pear  apparently  well,  and  growing,  per- 
haps two  years,  Tigorously,  then  becomes 
checked,  and  within  the  next  two  years 
either  dies  entirely,  breaks  off,  or  remains 
a  stunted  dwarf,  that  no  system  of  cul- 
ture that  we  hare  tried  would  iuTigorate. 

Lastly — The  question  as  to  difference  in 
rarieties  of  the  quince  for  stocks,  we  con- 
sider answered,  by  saying  that  there  is  no 
more  difference  in  quince  stocks  to  work 
the  pear  upon  than  there  is  in  apple 
stocks  to  work  the  apple  upon.  If  the 
stock  is  a  yigorous  thrifty  grower,  it  is  a 
good  stock.  Unfortunately,  a  great  many 
quince  stocks  have  been  grown  firom  seed, 
and  used  as  ^iple  stocks  indiscriminately, 
without  regard  to  their  vigor  or  adaptation 
to  the  purpose  sought.  Other  quince  stocks 
have  been  grown  from  cuttings,  made  also 
without  reference  to  the  habit  of  the  plant 
or  tree  from  which  the  cutting  was  taken. 
This  indiscriminate  manner  of  working  the 
pear,  as  well  as  the  apple,  &c.,  in  a  great 
measure  accounts  for  the  want  of  success 
obtained  by  some  planters,  and  also  for  the 
irregular  and  unequal  vigor  of  trees  when 
grown  in  nursery-rows  and  orchards. 


Moore's  Sweeting,  and  Talman's  are  good 
for  winter  use.  Fine  baked  apples,  eaten 
with  pure  rich  milk,  is  about  the  best  sup- 
per we  have  among  farmers.  We  find  no 
difference  in  the  market  price,  if  they  are 
only  handsome  and  in  good  order.  An  easy 
and  a  good  way  to  cook  sub-acid  apples  is 
to  cut  them  in  two,  put  about  a  tea-epoon- 
ful  of  sugar  to  a  large  apple,  put  them  in  a 
dish  after  cutting  out  the  blossom  and 
stem,  put  another  layer  on  these  same  as 
before,  and  then  cover  with  a  dish  or  cover 
that  fits  close,  and  cook  until  done.  The 
taste  of  the  fruit  imparted  by  the  skin  and 
seeds  is  very  fine.  Baldwin  and  H.  Nonsuch 
are  especially  nice  cooked  by  this  method. 
A  correspondent  enquired  a  few  weeks  past 
about  planting  an  orchard  around  his  house. 
We  like  to  have  an  orchard  as  near  to  the 
house,  especially  the  summer  varieties,  as 
may  be ;  but  other  shade  trees  are  better  in 
close  proximity.  Give  the  apple,  cherry, 
and  pear  trees  a  field  by  themselves,  and 
give  them  the  proper  care,  and  they  will 
repay  for  the  attention,  but  they  make  poor 
lawn  trees,  and,  as  they  require  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  sometimes  get  full  of  weeds, 
as  young  orchards  are  prone  to,  would  pro- 
sent  an  unsightly  object  in  front. 

Isaac  Hicks,  North  Hempstead^  L.  L 


SwjcET  Apples. — Why  is  it  that  sweet 
tpples  are  so  little  noticed  and  planted. — 
We  have  sixteen  acres  of  orchard,  about 
twenty  years  planted,  and  we  find,  for  fa- 
mily use,  sale  in  New  York  market,  stock, 
and  cider,  they  are  lull  as  valuable  as  acid 
apples.  We  have  them  on  the  table  (ex- 
cept the  present  year),  baked  nearly  every 
meal,  and  are  of  good  kinds.  They  are  ex- 
cellent to  eat  as  a  dessert.  Put  them  in 
the  stove  oven  when  cooking  the  dinner, 
and  they  require  no  peeling  or  coring,  no 
sugar,  and  are  a  good  substitute  for  pies  and 
pastry,  and  far  more  healthy.  We  have 
the  Summer  Bough,  succeeded  by  Golden 
Sweeting,  Jersey  Sweet  Corlies,  Fall 
Bough,  and  Willis  Sweeting,  the  best  of 
all     Pound  Sweeting,  Ladies'  Sweeting, 


Wherx  is  there  a  plant  which,  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  is  so  gay 
or  beautiful  as  the  Primula?  It  is  also 
very  useful  for  exhibition  or  decorative 
purposes,  or  for  filling  the  flower  vase  or 
bouquet.  By  artificial  light,  some  of  the 
varieties  are  very  brilliant.  During  the 
last  season  a  number  of  very  beautiful 
double  seedlings  have  been  brought  before 
the  public,  especially  those  of  Messrs. 
Windebank  &  Kingsbury,  of  Southampton, 
who,  at  the  present  time  possess  some  very 
splendid  seedlings. 

Where  high  cultivation  is  aimed  at,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  healthy 
at  all  times.  I  generally  sow  the  seed  in 
March,  or  in  April,  in  pans  placed  on  the 
front  shelf  of  the  greenhouse  or  vinery.    I 
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find  that  to  bring  the  aeedlings  up  well, 
nothing  is  so  good  u  patting  a  square  of 
glass  OTer  each  pan,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  appear,  I  remoTe  this  to  prerent 
thei r  being  weakened .  When  strong  enough 
I  put  them  in  small  GO's  (3  inch  pots), 
using  for  soil  half  leaf  mouldy  loam,  and  a 
little  silTer  sand.  I  keep  them  in  a  dose 
frame  for  a  few  days  till  well  established, 
when  I  giye  air  freely  on  all  fa?orable  oc- 
casions; Early  in  May  I  repot  the  plants 
into  32's  (6  inch  pots),  using  the  same  des- 
cription of  soil  as  before.  I  now  plunge 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  in  a  shady  situation, 
for  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  end  of 
July  I  repot  into  their  blooming  pots,  24's 
(8  inch  pots),  using  a  mixture  of  half  loam 
eaf  mould  and  a  little  rotten  dung  and  wiU 
rw  sand.  I  then  replace  them  in  the  frame 
as  before,  and  am  always  Tery  careful 
not  to  allow  them  to  get  dry  during  the 
summer,  as  nothing  is  so  injurious  to  them. 
Barly  in  September  I  remove  them  to  the 
g^reen house,  and  I  thus  secure  a  good  supply 
of  bloom  for  the  autumn  and  winter  montiis. 
J.  0.  Hioos,  Florisi  and  PomologitL 

St.  Louis  Horticultural  Society. — 
At  the  annual  election  of  this  Society,  the 
following  named  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  for  18(>6,  viz. : 

Norman  J.  Colman,  President. 

C.  M.  Saxton,  Vice-President 

J.  H.  Tice,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  Society  then  took  up  for  consider- 
ation the  importance  of  establishing  a  Hor- 
ticultural bazaar  in  St.  Louis.  All  seemed 
to  feel  the  importance  of  having  a  Horti- 
cultural House,  where  the  producer  could 
send  all  his  fine  fruits  and  flowers  to  sell, 
and  where  the  citizens  would  know  where 
to  go  to  buy  them.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  steps  towards  the  organi- 
zation of  a  joint  stock  company  for  that 
purpose. 

A  number  of  samples  of  wine  were  test- 
ed, viz.:  Concord,  Virginia  Seedling,  Herbe* 
mont,  Oynthiana,  &c..  They  were  present- 
ed by  the  President  and  by  Louis  Wolfe, 
Esq. 


FiroHsi  A. — PrinoB  ImperiaL—We  have  met  i 
with  but  indifferent  success  with  the  Fuch- 
sia as  a  plant  for  winter  blooming  until  we 
obtained  this  variety.  Mr.  Peter  Hender- 
son sent  us  a  small  plant  last  spring,  which 
was  planted  in  the  open  ground  last  sunnier, 
where  it  was  soon  in  bloom.  In  October 
the  plant  was  lifted,  potted  and  placed  in 
the  greenhouse,  where  it  continued  to  Uoom 
profusely,  until  the  middle  of  Januaxy.  Af- 
ter a  short  rest,  it  is  now,  March  Ist^  a  msss 
of  bloom.  As  a  variely^  for  pot  cnltore  Ibr 
winter  bloom  we  doubt  if  it  has  a  sappier. 
Oorolla,  dark  purple  changing  to  scarlet ; 
sepals,  bright  scarlet,  plant  of  dwarf  compact 
habit 


Philadelphia,  Jan.  19, 1866, 
Messrs.  Woodward: 

Will  you  obli^a  Philadelphia  subBcriber 
to  the  HoRTZcuLTVBisT  by  giving,  in  tiie 
February  numberof  your  joamal,  some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  planting  of  a 
Peach  Orchard,  and  also  a  few  practical 
hints  on  the  Peach  Tree,  &c? 

And  oblige  a  regular  subscriber  who  is 
going  to  plant  a  Peach  Orchard  the  oomi% 
spring,  in  the  southeni  part  of  Maryland. 
Yours,  Ac, 
Philadxlphia  SusscRUKm. 
The  soil  and  site  for  your  proposed 
orchard  is  probably  already  selected,  so 
that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  it  is  a 
mistaken  notion  that  a  poor  soil  for  the 
peach  is  the  best.  True,  the  peach  will 
grow  and  bear  tolerable  crops  where  other 
fruit  trees  would  hardly  exist,  but  to  pro- 
duce crops  of  fine  fruit,  a  rich  soil  of  a 
sandy  nature  should  be  selected.  Tour 
trees  should  be  planted  about  twenty  feet 
apart  each  way,  and  the  ground  kept  xuAa 
culture  of  some  kind. 

For  market  purposes  we  would  r^oomr 
mend  the  list  of  varieties  given  by  Isaac 
PuUen,  Esq.,  of  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  pub- 
lished in  our  February  number.  Mr.  P.  has 
had  large  experience  as  a  grower  for  mar- 
ket, and  his  selection  of  kinds  can  be  relied 
upon.  Tou  will  have  to  look  out  sharp  for 
the  peach-borer.  Examine  your  trees  twice 
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eyerj  year,  spring  and  &11,  and  cut  the 
worms  out.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  poking 
a  wire  into  their  holes,  which  is  a  yery  un- 
certain way  of  killing  them.  The  best  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  is  a  half-inch 
gouge,  kept  sharp.  A  small  mound  of 
SBbes  or  air-slacked  lime,  kept  around  the 
body  of  the  tree,  will  keep  the  borer  from 
entering  at  or  near  the  root,  but  will  not 
prevent  entirely  his  attacks.  The  exuda- 
tion of  gum  is  generally,  but  not  always 
evidence  of  the  borer's  presence.  For  the 
yellows  we  know  no  effectual  cure,  and 
should  recommend  the  eradication  of  the 
tree  root  and  branches  on  which  this  dis- 
ease makes  its  appearance. 


Misses.  Editors: 

I  always  make  it  a  point  to  read  the  ad- 
Tertisements  in  your  Magazine,  and  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  grape-vine  men 
have  omitted  any  longer  to  offer  the  "  Box 
layers  for  immediate  fruiting"  as  the  short- 
est mode  to  induce  those  who  are  get- 
ting the  grape  fever  to  part  with  the  six 
dollars  for  a  basket  layer,  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  worth  more  and  will  fruit  earlier,  en- 
abling the  owner  to  pick  nice  grapes  of  his 
•wn  raising  the  same  season  of  planting. 
Down  with  all  such  humbug  in  grape  cul- 
ture. Do  not  teach  new  beginners  to  ex- 
pect impossibilities.  Rather  let  the  state- 
ments be  truthful,  or  even  short  of  it ;  they 
sre  quite  startling  enough  to  make  one 
wonder  why  men  go  so  far  off  to  seek  in- 
vestments in  gold  mines,  or  to  bore  for  oil, 
when  fruit  and  wine  (at  present  prices) 
yield  so  largely  It  is  your  duty,  gentle- 
men, and  I  know  it  is  your  wish,  to  guard 
your  readers  against  frauds  and  over  san- 
guine estimates. 

Ohk  who  has  ^^  SurrxRKD  Some." 

FisHKiLL  Lamdino,  Jsq.  12th,  1866. 
Mr.  Editors: 

I  do  not  agree  with  your  intelligent  cor- 
respondent's (Mr.  Peter  Henderson)  arti- 
tide,  called,  ^*  What  not  to  do,"  more  es- 


pecially in  that  part  of  it  relating  to  plant- 
growing. 

It  is  just  nineteen  yean  since  I  went  a 
journeyman  to  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden, 
and  since  that  time  have  been  more  or  less 
engaged  in  that  branch  of  gardening — 
"  Plant  Growing ;"  and  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  anybody  succeed  in  growing  hard- 
wooded  New  Holland  plants,  such  as  Heaths, 
Epacris,  Acacias,  or  even  Camellias,  &c., 
without  plenty  of  drainage.  In  fact,  if  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  not  allowed  to  get  dry 
enough  to  receive  water  almost  daily,  the 
plants  are  not  in  a  thriving  condition.  For 
it  is  not  so  much  the  soil  that  feeds  the 
plants,  as  it  is  the  chemical  substances  of 
which  the  water  is  composed. 

Now,  for  instance,  how  would  epiphytal 
orchids  do  to  be  planted  In  rich  soil?  Or 
you  can  take  terrestrial  orchids,  if  you 
please,  wluch  are  not  so  difQcult  to  grow ; 
without  drainage,  they  would  not  grow 
at  all.  There  are  a  great  many  other  things 
I  could  mention  that  would  not  live  a  sin- 
gle week  by  Mr.  H.'s  method  oi  growing 
soft-wooded  plants  ;  and  if  he  had  to  mak^ 
a  living  by  cultivating  hard-wooded  plants, 
he  would  then  be  very  soon  compelled  to 
change  his  plan. 

If  Mr.  Henderson  chooses  to  confess,  he 
saw  much  better  specimens  of  plants  grown 
in  the  British  Isles,  when  he  was  last 
there,  than  ever  he  saw  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
world*  The  English  journals  will  be  sure  to 
see  his  article,  and  will  not  fail  to  whip  him 
right  and  left. 

I  invite  him  to  come  up  to  Flshkill  and 
see  how  the  orchids  grow  with  abundance 
of  drainage. 

I  heartily  agree  with  him  in  saying  that 
the  stones  at  the  roots  of  the  apple  trees 
are  of  no  service  whatever — ^more  harm 
than  good,  because  the  water  is  retained  at 
their  roots. 

I  know  very  well  how  to  grow  plants, 
but  would  like  to  hear  about  the  club  root 
cabbages.  I  am,  gentlemen,  sincerely  youn, 
Jambs  Cowam. 
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Hartford,  Feb.  20, 1866. 
McssRS.  Woodward  : 

Seren  yevn  ago,  at  the  aanaal  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Grape-Growen'  Amo. 
ciation,  it  was  voted  that  the  Delaware 
Grape  **  promisee  to  stand  exceedingly 
high."  A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  re- 
commending for  general  cultivation,  the 
following  grilles,  in  the  order  In  which 
they  stand,  namely,  Diana,  Isabella,  Hart- 
ford Prolific,  Concord. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Society  of  Western  New  York, 
which  was  more  fully  attended  than  on 
any  previous  occasion,  (**  nearly  four  hun- 
dred persons  being  present,")  a  ballot  for 
the  best  varieties  of  hardy  grapes  resulted 
in  placing  these  varieties  in  the  following 
relative  order  of  merit,  namely,  ^  Delaware, 
Diana,  Isabella,  Hartford  Prolific,  Con- 
cord," Ac. 

The  coincidence  is  noteworthy,  and  is 
one  of  marked  significance,  which  those 
who  are  intending  to  plant  grape  vines  will 
do  well  to  heed,  as  such  verdicts  are  intend- 
ed to  go  before  the  pnblic  as  the  authoritat- 
ive renderings  of  well-informed  juries. 

This  decision,  arrived  at  on  general  prin- 
ciples, indicates,  probably,  as  reliable  a  se- 
lection as  can  be  made,  at  the  present  time, 
for  garden  and  vineyard  culture  in  South- 
ern New  England,  and  Southern  and  West- 
em  New  York,  and  *<  certain  localities " 
further  west.  In  some  particulars  it  may 
not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  each  one's 
particular  case,  so  that,  if  either  one,  or 
more  than  one,  of  the  above  fails  to  give 
general  satisfaction,  in  any  one  place  or  vi- 
cinity, it  is  advisable  to  substitute  some 
variety  which  is  known  to  succeed,  and  to 
add  to  them  some  one  or  more  of  the  nu- 
merous untried  novel  tiee. 

My  individual  practice  has  conformed  to 
the  above,  for  I  have  been  adding,  year 
after  year,  to  my  small  vineyard,  more  or 
less  of  all  the  well-known  kinds  above  enu- 
merated, (with  the  exception  of  the  Isa- 
bella;) while,  at  the  same  time  I  have  also 
plants  out,  for  trial,  almost  every  new 


kind  of  promise.  I  find  imperfectiom  is 
them  all,  old  and  new.  The  DeUwsie  mil- 
dews, the  Diana  is  unreliable,  the  lubelli 
is  tardy,  the  Prolific  is  inclined  to  drop 
some  of  its  fruit,  the  berries  of  the  Concord 
are  thin-skinned  and  perishable  j  Rebecca 
is  delicate,  Creveliog  loose-bundied,  Mtn- 
hattan.  Union  Village,  Catawba,  and  Abu 
late  and  uncertain,  Northern  Mosadioe 
foxy,  Yeddo  tender ;  and  so  on. 

I  have  grown  and  fi*uited  lona  lod  h- 
raella,  and  am  disposed  to  think  well  of 
them,  but  a  close-observing  oorrespoadest 
of  the  Gardenm'i  Manihlff  says  <^  the  ki- 
mer  that  ^Ht  drops  its  leaves  and  shows  more 
marked  symptoms  of  disease  than  the  Ca- 
tawba which  is  by  its  side;"  and  of  tbe 
latter,  a  Massachusetts  correspondent  of 
the  Horticulturist  says,  **  it  mildevs 
badly."  The  Adirondac  looks  well,  with 
me,  in  wood  and  foliage,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  recommend  it  extensively  for  trial,  aK 
though  the  few  reports  which  have  beeo 
made  pnblic  with  regard  to  it,  during  the 
past  year,  have  not  been  uniform  in  its 
praise.  Allen's  Hybri«l — so  far  as  I  hare 
tried  it — appears  to  be  more  perfect,  or,  b 
other  words,  less  fiiulty,  than  any  of  the 
new  grapes ;  and  it  seems  to  be  gaining  in 
popular  estimation.  Not  one  of  tbe  whole 
forty-four  of  Rogers'  Hybrids  can  be  said 
to  have  given  entire  satisfhction ;— and  so 
we  might  go  on  with  specifications,  bat  the 
road  would  lead  us  around  and  back  to  oar 
starting  place,  and  content  ua,  probtblv,  to 
make  use  of  the  few  tried  varieties  which, 
although  lacking  in  one  or  more  of  the  ele- 
ments of  perfection,  were  the  best  whidt 
could  be  recommended  by  the  Connecticat 
Congress  of  grape  growers,  in  1849 ;  and 
by  the  New  York  pomologists  in  186d 

D.  8.  D. 


Mt.  Carroll  SsMiiiAmT, 
Carroll  Co,  III.,  Feb.  7,  1866. 
Editors  or  Horticulturist: 

Noticing  inquiry  "  How  to  prepare  white 
oak  posts  for  vineyards  to  prevent  decar,^ 
it  occurred  to  me  to  submitmy  pton  fiff  the 
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benefit  ofyonr  correepondent,  and  for  the 
critjciam  of  your  readers.  I  say  criticism, 
because  I  am  an  ^  amateur  horticulturist," 
and*' only  a  woman,"  and  hence  do  not 
presume  the  plan  is  perfect  by  any  means, 
and  if  I  can  draw  out  criticism,  or  sugges- 
tions or  experience  of  others,  by  which  I 
may  profit,  I  may  be  more  the  gainer  than 
your  correspondent.  Having  about  one 
thousand  posts  to  set  in  our  vineyard  the 
coming  season,  and  wiahing  to  use  timber 
from  our  own  wood-lot,  I  set  about  plan-* 
ning  some  way  to  improve  and  make  it 
more  economical  than  to  buy  yellow  cedar, 
at  928  per  hundred.  So  to  my  plan.  I 
bad  my  posts  cut  in  the  fall  and  early  win- 
ter, the  bark  and  roughness  dfsssed  off*,  and 
piled  in  looee  ranks  for  seasoning.  Have  a 
tank  made  of  the  best  sheet  iron,  forty 
inches  deep,  and  over  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Have  a  grate  made  of  oak  sticks  about  an 
inch  sqare,  to  corer  the  bottom  inside,  to 
receive  the  blowB,  should  a  post  be  let  down 
hard  at  any  time.  Have  an  old  superannu- 
ated ooolt^tove  placed  out  of  doors,  on 
which  the  tank  or  boiler  is  set.  Fill  the 
boiler  with  posts  placed  the  top  end  (t.  e., 
the  end  that  was  toward  the  top  of  the 
tree)  down;  the  ends  projecting  to  rest 
•gainst  frame  built  up  to  a  suitable  height 
to  support  them  from  tipping  the  bo.Uer. 
Fill  the  boiler  with  gas  tar,  and  build  your 
fire  under  it.  Boil  till  the  wood  is  well 
saturated  with  the  tar.  ThuA  the  post,  so 
far  SA  it  goes  into  the  ground,  and  some 
inches  above,  is  covered  when  dry  with  a 
surface  nearly  as  hard  and  impervious  to 
water  as  glass.  I  have  often  seen  tar  re- 
commendtd  for  this  use,  but  have  never 
teen  any  practicable  plan  given  for  applying 
it  efiectually.  I  have  had  it  put  on  hot  with 
a  brush,  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  very  ineffi- 
cient process.  Any  improvement  will  be 
gratefully  received.  When  my  trellis  is 
completed  I  propose  to  have  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  a  good  coat  of  tar.  I  have  a 
grape  arbor  in  process  of  construction  three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  ten  feet 
high,  and  eleven  feet  wide,  and  a  floor  in  it. 


designed  for  an  out-door  gymnasium ;  hence 
will  want  it  well  covered  with  vines  tlM 
year  round.  This  arbor  I  intend  to  have 
thoroughly  painted  with  tar  alio.  Rather 
a  dark  picture,  you  may  8»y,  but  not  so  bad 
methinks  as  to  see  the  paint  and  soon  the 
wood  destroyed  hf  the  moisture  under  the 
vines. 

Now,  I  have  to  ask  information.  Will 
some  one  who  has  had  experience  give  a  good 
(Mfid  economical  plan  for  fruit-house  or  cellar 
and  ice-house  combined  ?  Is  '*  Schooley's  plan 
for  summer  fruit  and  ice-house"  consid- 
ered a  success?  Is  it  designed  to  keep 
fruit  as  well  in  winter?  I  want  something 
of  the  kind  built  next  summer,  and  would 
be  grateful  for  the  experience  of  others. 

Will  some  of  your  readers  who  have  had 
experience  with  ^  automatic  gates,"  and  who 
know  whereof  they  write,  tell  us  something 
about  their  practical  utility  ?  Our  stand- 
ard authority  here  in  the  West  says,  in  re- 
ply to  our  inquiry  on  this  point:  "We 
have  seen  many  different  kinds  of  aut^jmat- 
ic  gates,  but  none  we  have  any  confidence 
in."  We  have  had  some  thoughts  of  trying 
E.  Nicholson's,  but  would  know  more  about 
it,  and  also  if  there  is  any  better  one  in 
use.  Yours,  &c., 

Mrs.  F.  A.  W.  Shimer. 


Messrs.  Editors. 

Dear  Sirs — Every  reader  of  the  Hor- 
ticulturist would  be  interested  if  some 
way  could  be  devised  that  would  be  within 
the  reach  of  all,  for  preserving  fruit  in  the 
natural  state  beyond  the  time  of  ripening. 
Then  fruit-growers  would  not  be  obliged  to 
sell  when  the  market  is  over-stocked,  and 
prices  below  the  cost  of  raising,  and  con- 
sumers would  have  an  extended  season  for 
our  choicest  fruits. 

I  am  experimenting  with  houses  for  keep- 
ing fruit,  something  on  the  plan  of  the  one 
in  this  city,  but  instead  of  walls  filled  in 
all  around  with  3^  feet  of  sawdust,  I  pro- 
pose to  build  with  spaces  for  confined  air. 
Do  you,  or  any  reader  of  the  Horticul- 
turist, know  of  a  successful  ice-house  with 
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confined  air  spaces  ?  If  so,  with  what  ma- 
terial Is  it  built,  how  wide  the  space  for 
confined  air,  and  does  it  keep  ice  perfectly? 
There  will  be  a  fruit-honse  erected  in  this 
neighborhood  the  present  season,  with 
spaces  for  confined  air,  the  success  or  failure 
of  which  I  will  promise  to  report  to  your 
readers. 

E.  Nicholson,  Cle?eland,  Ohio. 


English  Books  and  Periodicals. — 
We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  English 
books  and  periodicals,  and  import  the  same 
to  order.  In  our  adyertiaing  columns  will 
be  found  a  list  of  some  of  the  publications 
which  we  at  present  haTe  on  sale. 


BOOKS.   CATAXOQUES,  Ao,,  RBOBIVED. 

Hans  BaisKBR,  or  the  Silver  Skates,  by 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Dodge,  daughter  of  the  Ute  Prol 
James  J.  Mapes ;  published  by  James  O'Kan^, 
New  York.  Ad  interestiug  story  of  life  in 
Holland,  combining  history  and  iustruction 
with  pleasing  details.  Those  unacquainted 
with  Dutch  manners  and  customs  will  find 
them  carefully  described,  and  the  general 
reader  will  find  agreeable  entertainment  in 

the  pages  of  this  neatly-published  work 

Pbotban  Cards,  or  Box  of  100  Games ;  suit- 
able for  all  ages.  John  H.  Tingley,  1521  Ful- 
ton-street, New  York.  There  is  provided  for, 
at  the  expense  of  One  Dollar,  we  beliere,  a 
good  deal  more  amusement  than  we  have  ever 
seen  before  at  so  small  a  cost.  One  need 
never  lack  entertainment  as  long  as  they  pos- 
sess a  box  of  these  cards CAXAar  Bians. 

—A  nseftil  and  practical  manual  for  those  who 
keep  these  delightful  songsters.  Published 
by  William  Wood  6l  Co.,  61  Walker-street. 
Price,  60  cents.  (See  our  Book  List.).... 
QuiXBT  ox  TBI  Bxx. — ^A  new  edition,  re- 
written throughout,  of  this  excellent  practical 
work  on  bee  culture.  The  author  has  had 
large  experience,  and  his  directions  and  state- 
ments can  be  relied  upon.  Published  by 
Orange,  Judd  dt  Co.,  41  Park  Row,  New  York 
(See   our  Book  List.)  . . . .  McEIwain,  Bros., 
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ABOUT  THE  GRAPE. 

BY    F.    R.    ELLIOTT. 


r  DO  not  propose  to  write  a  treatise,  or 
give  perftct  directions  how  to  select  soils — 
plant  and  prune  vines,  etc — ^but,  as  I  hare 
Seen  studjnng  grapes  somewhat,  and  read- 
ing all  remarks  of  grape  growers  that  I 
xjuld  have  access  to,  I  propose  in  a  desultory 
manner  to  make  my  comments. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Horti- 
-TLTURisT  was  published  a  letter  of  mine, 
}Xi  the  selection  of  soils  whereon  to  grow  the 
;rape ;  some  questions  having  been  put  to 
ne  respecting  what  T  meant  in  that  letter  by 
nieareou9  liTnestaiie  sails ;  before  I  say  any- 
iiiug  more,  that  is  considered  blind,  let  me 
nswer :  that  by  that  term  I  mean  soils  of 
imestone,  originally  possessed  of  such  slight 
oherence,  that  they  disintegrate  easily 
rhen  exposed  to  frost,  &c.,  breaking  the 
Dck  to  a  sort  of  calcareous  sand.  These 
iiffer  very  materially  from  what  are  usually 
enned  limestone  soils;  the  latter  resting 
pun  beds  of  solid  limestone,  and  rarely 
aving  in  their  composition  any  carbonate 
f  lime,  a&d  requiring  the  application  of 
me  as  a  manure,  as  readily,  if  not  quite  as 


much,  as  soils  that  were  formed  from  sand, 
stones,  &c.  Capillary  attraction  may  assist, 
and  probably  does,  in  supplying  lime  and 
other  minerals  to  the  roots  of  plants  grow- 
ing in  soils  resting  on  solid  limestone. 
Calcareous  limestone  soils  are  not  abundant 
in  our  States.  So  far  as  I  know,  Missouri 
possesses  the  largest  quantity ;  and  had  I 
the  grape  fever,  at  such  temperature  as  to 
make  grape  growing  my  own  business,  I 
would  select  my  land  in  Missouri  without 
delay ;  believing  as  I  do,  that  all  grape 
growers  at  the  West  must  look  to  the  wine 
made  from  the  fruit,  and  not  to  sales  of  the 
fruit,  for  their  profits.  So  much  in  explana- 
tion of  what  was  before  written.  The 
classification  of  soils  in  which  to  grow  the 
grape  is  by  some  regarded  as  all  nonsense, 
and,  judging  from  an  article  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Horticulturist,  Mr.  A. 
S.  Fuller,  author  of  a  book  on  grape  culture, 
evidently  considers  any  soil  suited  to  grape 
growing ;  and,-  so  it  is,  "  within  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  Atlantic  coast,"  loccb- 
tian  is  of  small  consequence.    It  may  be 


jrrBuu>  •oevxding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1866,  by  Obo.  E.  A  F.  W.  Woodwabo,  in  the  Olerk'a  Ofice 
of  tb«  District  Court  of  the  XTmted  Stated  for  the  Southern  Dietciot  of  New  York. 
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that  Mr.  Fuller  is  right,  and  id  so  far  as  the 
mere  &ct  of  growing  grapes  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it — but,  while  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  acres  may  be  grown 
around  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other 
large  cities,  and  sold  for  table  use — the 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  now  grow- 
ing throughout  our  Western  States,  must 
find  return  of  profits  in  manufacture  of  the 
fruit  into  wine.  Coming,  therefore,  down 
to  that  point,  we  have  records  from  the  old 
country,  where  soil,  in  a  distance  of  less 
than  half  a  mile  renders  one  vineyard  so 
valuable  as  to  be  unpurchasable ;  while 
another  can  be  bought  at  a  very  low  rate. 
In  Illinois,  some  years  since,  I  visited  two 
vineyards,  dbtant  from  each  other  not  one 
eighth  of  a  mile,  both  cultivated  and  trained 
alike.  One  made  a  good  wine,  the  other 
only  a  moderate,  or  rather  poor  quality. 
In  my  immediate  section,  or  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  we  have  grapes  growing 
in  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  and  so  well 
is  the  matter  now  understood  by  our  best 
wine  makers,  that  they  make  a  decided  va- 
riation in  the  prices  paid  for  grapes.  Vine- 
yards of  Catawba,  growing  on  sandy  or 
loamy  boils,  find  sale  at  a  very  low  price 
to  the  wine  makers.  Some  refusing  to  use 
them  at  any  price,  while  they  pay  from 
seven  to  ten  cents  for  the  same  variety 
upon  limestones  and  clays.  Indeed,  we 
have  men  who  claim  they  can  detect  the 
soil  in  which  the  grape  was  grown  by  seeing 
the  bunch. 

The  author  of  "  Ten  Acres  Enough,"  in 
January  number  of  Horticulturist,  says 
he  '*  never  knew  the  Isabella  grape  was 
lit  to  eat,"  until  this  last  fall,  when  he  ate 
from  a  vine  fed  from  the  burial  ground  of 
cats,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  E.  W.  Bull,  the 
originator  of  Concord  grape,  while  advising 
a  light,  warm  or  good  com  soil,  says,  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit  will  be  injured  by  ap- 
plication of  coarse,  rank  manures,  and  advises 
use  of  bone  dust,  ashes  and  gypsum. 

C.  M.  Glidden,  of  Ironton,  0.,  on  clay 
soil,  digs  three  and  a  half  feet  deep ;  puts  in 
bones  $  adds  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  of 


stable  manure,  and  waters  the  Tines  doriz^ 
summer,  daily^  with  lime-water. 

In  a  trip  to  one  of  the  islands  in  Lake 
Erie,  last  summer,  I  saw  vines,  of  difierent 
varieties,  loaded  with  fruit ;  they  had  been 
manured  with  fish ;  and  by-the-bj  it  strike^ 
me,  were  I  living  on  the  same  shore,  I 
should  act  on  this  item  toacertmin  extent; 
especially,  if  showy  firuit  and  rapid  g;rowth 
of  vine  was  an  object,  as  it  often  is  to  ttie 
propagator  and  exhibitor.  In  Missoori,  Mr. 
Husmann,  one  of  our  most  intelligent  of 
grape  men,  says  the  Catawba  is  unworthy 
of  culture,  because  of  its  rotting ;  while  L 
D.  Morse,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Missouri 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  says  he  visite>j 
a  vineyard  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road— soil  post  oak  clay,  vrith  pellets  of  irvtn 
intermixed,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  graved, 
and  that  on  magnesian  limestone ;  and  here 
neither  rot  or  mildew  afiects  the  grape.  Mr. 
Uusmann's  ground  is  a  strong  clay,  and 
mostly,  I  think,  a  side  hill. 

Apparently  there  is  collision  in  these 
statements,  but  in  reality  none,  as  no  test 
of  the  sugar,  alcohol  or  acid,  in  the  various 
locations  and  practices  has  been  made,  and 
the  matter  of  advising  manure  or  no  manure 
rests  on  the  taste  of  various  men,  whom,  if 
met  together,  very  likely  would  differ  as 
much  in  the  eating  of  the  same  grape,  pro- 
nouncing on  it  as  they  do  on  soils  for  its 
cultivation.  Many  assert  that  the  appear- 
ance of  grapes  grown  on  sandy  or  loamy  soil 
is  better  than  those  grown  on  clay,  and  to 
those  who  look  only  to  the  surface  of  the 
fruit,  it  may  be  so ;  hence  the  adaptation  of 
any  soil  to  grow  grapes. 

Unfavorable  seasons  however,  occur  to  all 
fruits,  the  grape  neither  more,  nor  perha(» 
less  than  others ;  but  when  an  unfa^'orable 
season  does  occur,  when  the  rot  or  mildew 
afiects  the  fruit,  so  as  to  render  it  undesira- 
ble for  table  use ;  then  comes  the  test  of 
soils,  in  giving  to  the  fruit  such  qualities  as 
will  render  it  valuable  for  making  ppre 
wine ;  for  remember,  we  of  the  West  ignore 
all  so-called  wines,  in  which  sugar,  sorghum, 
.  alcohol  or  other  substances  may  have  been 
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mingled.  There  is  jet  another  point  that 
in  the  grape  culture  has  perhaps  been  too 
much  overlooked.  It  is  the  adaptation  of 
varieties  to  soils  and  climates^  or  localities. 
The  American  Pomological  Society  once 
undertook  to  recommend  fruits  for  general 
cultivation;  but  they  failed  so  signally, 
that  their  list  has  never  received  much 
attention.  The  observing  fruit  grower  soon 
learns  to  distinguish  what  variety  will  and 
what  will  not  answer  for  his  soil  and  locality, 
and  when  some  one  or  two  apples,  and  as 
many  of  pears,  seem  to  succeed  everywhere, 
the  majority  will  not  do  so. 

The  Concord  grape  seems  apparently  to 
do  well  nearly  everywhere,  but  its  quality 
IS  undoubtedly  improved  or  reduced  by  soil 
and  location ;  for  while  some  have  claimed 
to  make  from  it  a  pure  and  good  wine,  others 
can  only  obtain  a  thin,  red  wine,  about  equal 
to  claret. 

The  Delaware  is,  perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  variety  that  chooses  its  soil  and 
location,  with  as  dainty  a  root  as  any  hardy 
sort.  Simple  undulations,  in  a  field,  with 
their  natural  variations  of  surface  soil,  often 
changing  it  from  a  vigorous,  healthy  vine, 
producing  delicious,  good-sized  fruit,  to  that 
of  a  puny  weakling  with  small,  sweet,  but 
insipid  fruit. 

Mr.  Fuller,  in  the  article  I  have  before 
quoted,  names  a  list  of  grapes  to  grow  for 
"  profit."  They  are  "  Delaware,  lona, 
Israella,  Concord,  Creveling,  Hartford,  and 
Rogers  No.  3,  4,  15  and  19." 

Such  a  recommendation  of  a  list  ought  to 
make  them  succeed  everywhere ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, with  the  Delaware,  as  I  have 
just  written,  a  distance  of  only  say  twenty 
feet,  with  a  slight  change  in  surface  soil, 
the  sub  soil  beinjg  alike,  has  made  distinct 
qualities  of  the  grape,  and  a  distinct  habit 
of  growth.  The  lona  is  as  yet  new,  having 
only  been  sent  out  about  two  years,  and  its 
growers  have  petted  it,  as  all  do  new  and 
expensive  plants.  So  far,  we  may  say,  the 
vines  grow  sufficiently  strong  to  promise 
well,  but  its  chances  of  freedom  fr.im  rot, 
etc.,  are  yet  unknown,  nor  can  they  be 


fully  known  under  ten  years.  The  Isabella, 
like  the  lona,  is  also  new,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  it.  The  promise  of  these 
however  is  so  good,  that  where  a  man  ha.s 
grown  them  with  only  ordinary  care  and 
found  success,  he  may  venture  to  plant  more, 
but  it  would  not  do  to  advise  planting  acres 
of  them  where  they  have  not  been  tested  in 
growing  of  the  vine.  Concord,  I  have  re- 
marked on  above.  The  Creveling,  although 
before  the  people  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  seems  much  like  the  Rome  Beauty 
apple.  To  some  it  proves  good,  to  others  it 
is  quite  unprofitable,  and  therefore,  although 
yearly  talked  of,  few  plant  it.  Hartford 
again  proves  so  variable  in  localities,  soils 
and  seasons,  that  it  seems  to  me  it  can 
nardly  be  conmiended  for  general  planting- 
Soil  and  situation  alone  does  not  always 
affect  this  sort,  season  having  very  much  to 
do  with  it.  In  my  knowledge,  about  one 
hundred  vines,  one  year,  set  and  ripened 
their  fruit,  but  dropped  it  from  the  stem 
badly.  Another  year,  the  same  vines  ripen- 
ed and  held  their  fruit  middling  well.  The 
Rogers  varieties  are  comparatively  new- 
Like  some  of  the  cherries  I  described  years 
since,  they  have  served  to  meet  rebuff 
everywhere,  except  from  those  who  had  the 
vines  to  sell,  and  while  they  have  been 
long  enough  before  the  public  to  have  been 
fruited  all  over  the  States,  I  doubt  whether 
more  than  five  per  cent,  of  any  pomological 
meeting  could  say  knowingly  much  about 
them. 

With  Charles  Downing,  both  the  fruit 
and  leaves  of  Kos.  1, 3  and  9  mildewed  badly 
this  last  season.  Nos.  4  and  19  would 
probably  command  in  fruit  as  much  or  more 
price  in  market  than  Concord  or  Isabella. 
While  3  and  15  give  great  promise,  not  only 
for  table  use,  but  for  wine  also.  These  (wo 
last  are  deserving  extensive  trial,  and  I  hope 
it  may  be  so  extended  with  all  the  sorts,  as 
to  enable  us  in  a  few  years  to  decide 
upon  their  adaptation  to  soils  and  localities. 
Sweeping  recommendations  of  lists  of  fruits 
for  general  cultivation  will  not  do — for  while 
no  hardy  grape  as  yet  known,  equals  a  truly 
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well  ripened  Catawba,  grown  on  calcareous 
day  or  limestone  soil,  the  variety-  is  onljr 
adapted  to  particular  localitiM.  It  is  of  no 
ralue  in  Massachusetts  or  Northern  Central 
Michigan,  etc.,  and  the  pomologists  of  these 
Hections  would  laugh  at  the  man  who  com- 
mended it  for  general  cultivation.  The 
selection  of  varieties,  as  well  as  the  soils  and 
locations  where  growing  grapes  as  a  business 
if  intended,  becomes  a  matter  of  considera- 
ble study,  and  rrquires  thought.  If  for  a 
market,  and  to  be  used  at  table,  a  very 
different  sort  possibly  would  be  selected 
than  where  light,  dry  wine  was  intended  to 
be  made  of  the  fruit.  Distaooe  of  transpor- 
tation would  also  be  another  item,  dark 
colors  and  thick  skins  showing  better,  after 
being  thrown  hither  and  yonder  by  express 
companies,  than  light  colors  and  their  thin 
skins.  Again,  were  red  wines  sought  as  the 
result,  and  wine  only  the  object,  a  still 
different  grape  would  be  selected,  and  yet 
all  would  have  to  be  gauged  on  their  adap- 


tation to  the  soil  and  section  of  ooontrr 
where  designed  to  be  grown. 

The  American  Pomologicai  Societr  w 
doing  a  good  ^ork  in  their  preparktion  of  a 
catalogue ;  but  I  should  much  like  to  ^ 
a  collection  made  from  letters  of  nota 
on  firuits,  from  various  ho^ticaIt^t^ 
throughout  the  Union.  At  meetiogi^  U^ 
men  say  anything,  and  often  those  who  coui'l 
say,  or  write,  the  most  valuable  infonoattMi 
as  regards  facts  in  culture,  are  left  wi 
altogether.  But  I  am  making  mv  talk  tx- 
long,  and  therefore  will  close  by  the  quota- 
tions from  Mr.  Fuller^s  article:  "Aikea 
grape,  of  which  so  much  has  been  »id  i; 
the  West,  is  Isabella."  "  Haskell,  froa 
Michigan,  is  Concord."  So  Mr.  Faliti 
thinks.  I  have  carefully  examined  thtm 
for  several  years,  and  I  think  they  are  e> 
tirely  distinct,  Americans  had  better  tn 
them  and  decide;  but  be  careful  of  whois 
you  receive  plants. 


DESIGN    FOR    A    COUNTRY    HOUSE. 


BY    REV.    P.    D.   OAKET,    JAMAICA,    L.  I. 


The  plan  of  this  house  explains  itself. 
It  is  in  every  way  compact  and  convenient. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  loss  of 
space.  The  verandah,  with  its  broken 
lines  and  clustered  columns,  gives  a  pretty 
effect  to  the  approach  of  the  house.  By 
the  main  entrance  all  the  rooms  are  easily 
reached,  and  the  doors  of  the  parlor  and 
sitting  room  are  so  arranged  that,  in  case  of 
large  company,  there  can  be  free  circula- 
tion from  one  to  the  other.  All  the  rooms 
are  brought  close  together,  and  though 
within  a  few  steps  of  one  another,  by  short 
passage-ways  and  doors,  the  smell  of  the 
kitchen  f>nd  noise  of  one  room  is  effectually 
excluded  from  the  others.  Every  room, 
excepting  the  parlor,  has  a  closet.  The 
door  of  the  sitting  room,  opening  directly 
opposite  the  hall-door,  which  opens  under 
cover  of  the  piazza,  gives,  in  the  summer 


season,  both  air  and  a  pleasant  girder 
view.  The  tea  room  may  be  used  as  iti 
name  designates.  For  thb  purpose  it  W 
an  ample  closet,  and  but  a  step  from  tbi 
kitchen,  though  entirely  shut  off  from  ii 
But  the  sitting  room  is  qttit«  asamTenient. 
and  but  few  families  of  moderate  meass 
care  or  expect  but  that  their  dining 
and  sitting-room  shall  be  one.  In  tht* 
case,  this  house  might  be  made  a  verr  ^fi; 
village  parsonage,  and  this  room,  as  it  i* 
separate  from  other  rooms,  is  of  easT  wfcv' 
by  the  miun  hall,  or  by  the  main  path  fn^^ 
the  street,  with  its  windows  opening  under. 
and  ready  access  to  the  side  piazza,  be  mal' 
a  very  neat  library  or  study.  The  kitdei 
is  a  clear,  square  room,  with  no  encroaching 
projections,  but  with  a  large  wall  pxatrx 
Everything  here  is  handy  and  oonrenit'Ot 
The  cistern  pump  is  in  one  of  the  rece^ft^ 
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comers  of  the  chimney,  just  where  it  ought 
to  be,  out  of  the  way,  and  close  by  the 
range,  where  a  pot  of  hot  water  is  always 
expected,  and  where  there  is  also  a  sink  to 
cany  off  all  the  waste  water.  One  door 
leads  from  the  kitchen  to  the  back  stairs, 
another  under  these  stairs  into  the  cellar. 
By  having  this  cellar  door  near  the  outside 
kitchen  door,  there  is  no  tramping  across 
the  kitchen  floor  necessary  to  get  to  it, 
and  the  necessity  of  having  outside  cellar 
doore  IS  obviated.  The  outside  kitchen 
door  opens  under  cover  of  a  shed,  which 
shed    is    in   keeping  with  houses  of  this 


style,  and  greatly  adds  to  the  convenience 
of  the  culinary  department.  In  this  shed 
a  stove  can  be  used  in  the  warm  weather, 
by  having  a  Btove-pipe  hole  made  from  the 
outside  into  the  kitchen  chimney.  When 
the  main  chimneys  are  being  built  flues 
from  the  cellar  should  be  constructed  with 
them,  so  that,  if  at  any  time  desired,  a 
furnace  may  be  used.  The  cellar  floc»r 
should  be  cemented. 

This  plan  may  be  somewhat  cheapened, 
and  yet  its  convenience  and  general  effect 
not  materially  altered.  Making  the  parlor 
14x20,  instead  of  22,  and  dispensing  with 


Fig.  55, — Pergpective. 


the  hall  between  the  tea  and  sitting-rooms, 
these  rooms  would  be  brought  in  imme- 
diate connection  by  a  door  opening  between 
them,  and  then,  if  the  family  are  so  disposed, 
thin  would  make  a  fine  sleeping  room,  eas- 
ily warmed  in  winter  from  the  sitting- 
rriom.  In  this  case,  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room,  now  opening  into  the  rear-hall,  would 
open  directly  on  the  piazza ;  and  the  door 
fr*>m  the  main  hall  will  open  into  the  sit-* 
tinjr-roora. 

We  think  that  the  second  floor  affords  as 
^nuch  sleeping  room  and  as  convenient  ar- 
rangement as  is  necessary,  to  meet  the  re- 


quirements of  any  ordinary  family  who 
wish  to  combine  economy,  taste  and  conve- 
nience. There  are  five  sleeping  rooms  and 
a  room  for  domestics  in  the  story  over  the 
kitchen.  An  ample  kitchen  garret,  very 
easy  of  access  from  the  kitchen,  makes  an 
excellent  stow-away  room.  A  door  be- 
tween the  kitchen  garret  and  the  main 
building  gives  the  servant  girl  access  to  all 
of  the  upper  floor,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  bolt  or  lock,  entirely  shuts  off  the 
kitchen  from  all  other  parts  of  the  house. 
The  chimneys  are  so  disposed  that  either 
of  the  four  principal  sleeping  rooms  can 
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hare  a  store.  Where  roonu  are  used  ex- 
cluaiTely  for  sleeping  rooms,  size  is  not  of 
so  much  importance,  if  ventilation  is  prop- 
erly attended  tp.  This  is  accomplished  in 
these  rooms  by  having  stove-pipe  holes  near 
the  ceiling,  and  pivot  sashes  over  the  doors. 
Thus,  each  room  is  well  ventilated,  without 
the  occupant  of  the  bed  being  exposed  to 
the  draught.  The  little  hall  room  may 
have  a  door  communicating  with  either  of 
the  other  front  rooms,  and  be  used  for 
childrens'  sleeping  room  or  lady^s  boudoir. 


Its  window  gives  ^ress  '^o  the  pletsait 
balcony  over  the  veranda.  The  clouts  ii 
the  front  rooms  oonfc«in  to  the  style  cf 
the  building,  and  have  a  pretty  effect  U 
making  recessed  windows,  under  whici. 
cushioned  seats  may  be  funned,  gratifr.r^ 
a  principle  both  of  taste  and  utilitj.  Tht« 
shaped  closets  will  be  in  special  keepin: 
if  the  room  is  not  a  full  story,  bat  jiads 
to  a  small  curvature  in  the  ceiling. 

The  style  of  this  house  is  of  the  Ranil 
Gothic  order.    It  has  a  gable  in  front,  andcr 
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which  is  a  Gothic  window  leading  to  the 
veranda  balcony.  It  is  weather-boarded, 
with  sharp  pitch,  projecting  roof,  with  cut 
shingles,  and  pendant  barge  boards  in  all 
the  gables.  The  chimnies  ascend  from  the 
ridges,  and  are  topped  with  Scotch  Garn- 
kirk  shafts,  much  preferable,  the  writer 
thinks,  to  our  common  cotta  terra  in  expo- 
sure to  the  keen  frosts  of  our  northern 
winters. 

This  houM,  it  is  thought,  combines  sim- 
plicity in  its  purpose  and  construction- 


unity  in  its  design,  compactness  and  o>^ 
venience  in  its  arrangements,  andsjnuDetrr 
in  its  proportions.  Its  foundation  6hi<i.>i 
stand  about  2  feet  6  in.  out  of  the  grv^oD'i 
when  properly  tilled  up  all  around.  Tee 
posts  of  the  main  building  should  be  b 
feet  long,  and  of  the  rear  14  feet,  and  vxn 
correspondingly  interiorly  finished,  it  vill 
make  a  chaste,  comfortable  home,  gntiff- 
ing  to  the  taste,  and  in  its  first  cost  bot 
very  moderately  burdensome  to  the  podtt 


PLAN  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  GROUNDS. 


BY    E.    A.   BAUMANN,    RAHWAY,    N.   J. 


With  this,  I  take  the  pleasure  of  send- 
ing you  a  reduced  design  for  the  laying  out 
of  a  small  place,  drawn  for  a  gentleman  in 
Bristol,  R.  I. 

Ihe  plan  includes  about  four  acres,  and 
lies  at  the  juntion  of  two  streets,  a  short 
distance  outside  of  Bristol,  with  a  very  fine 


water  (h)nt  on  the  Narraganset  Bay,  in  ^ 
southern  direction. 

The  north -eastern  and  north-vesten 
boundaries  subdivide  the  place  from  «•*' 
small  lots,  with  poor-looking  housei  o'. 
them,  and  therefore  the  whole  arrangeffl«* 
had  to  be  made  in  consequence. 
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The  house  had  to  be  located  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  streets,  ss  to  allow 
Hpace  enough  for  ornamental  purposes — 
This  space  was  arranged  in  a  manner  to 
produce  the  appearance  as  if  the  whole 
plan  was  a  pleasuie  ground,  the  planting 
liidij((  the  vegetable  garden  and  all  the 
buidings  in  the  rear,  from  one  comer  on  the 
west  up  to  the  most  eastern  extremity 
when  there  is  only  the  width  of  the  barn- 
yard left  open. 


The  bam,  stable,  hen-house,  green- 
house, as  well  as  the  vegetable  garden,  are 
all  of  easy  access  from  the  house,  and,  be- 
sides, they  are  in  such  communication  with 
each  other,  that  all  the  operations  can  be 
done  without  encroaching  on  the  pleasure- 
ground. 

The  traders,  viz.,  butcher,  baker,  &c?, 
have  an  entrance  through  the  barn-yard 
leading  to  a  small  turn  near  the  kitchen, 
and  will  come  hardly  in  contact  with  aoy 
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carriage,  for  which  there  is  a  particular 
torn,  more  spacious,  in  direct  connection 
with  the  barnyard. 

To  hide  the  vegetable  garden  from  the 
windows  of  the  south-west  side  of  the 
house,  there  is  an  opeis  grape  arbor  (an  Ita- 
lian pergola),,  with  a  fine  display  of  climb- 
ers, and  between  this  and  the  house,  a  reg- 
u  ar  small  flower  garden,  for  Dutch  bulbs, 
and  bedding  plants. 

Trees  of  large  size  have  been  employed 
in  great  variety  all  along  the  streets,  but 
irregularly  planted,  and  if  kept  as  recom- 
mended, t.  e.y  with  bare  stems,  they  will 
8hade  the  whole  walk  surrounding  the  front 
lawn,  without  obstructing  the  water  view. 

A  row  of  tall  deciduous  trees  follows  the 
main  entrance  drive  on  one  side,  and  some 
more  trees  of  the  same  class  are  scattered 
tiingle  on  the  lawn,  and  on  the  patches  sur- 


rounding the  turns,  casting  some  shade 
around  the  house. 

Shmbbery  of  some  ten  to  twelve  feet 
elevation  has  been  employed  on  the  western 
comer  and  along  the  enclosure  of  the  barn- 
yard, with  low,  flowering  shrubs  in  great 
variety  in  their  front,  showing  a  continuous 
mass  of  foliage  from  the  top  down  to  the 
grass. 

In  connection  with  the  tall  trees  planted 
from  the  main  entrance  to  the  barn-yard, 
only  a  single  specimen  of  rarer  variety,  and 
some  very  low  shmbbery,  has  been  employ- 
ed, bringing  thus  the  show  plants  m  promi- 
nence, and  producing  with  the  small  shrubs 
a  greater  contrast. 

The  drives  and  walks  are  made  exactly 
at  the  level  of  the  lawn,  the  small  size  of  the 
place  admitting  of  an  arrangement  which 
in  a  larger  one  would  not  answer  as  well. 
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Tho  yegetftble  garden  is  quite  small ;  but 
in  a  suburban  garden,  as  this  plan  reallj  is, 
it  answers  completely  for  the  smaller  sorts 
of  vegetables  and  fine  herbs  required  every 
moment  for  the  table;  and  near  a  city, 
such  vegetables  used  for  winter,  or  which 
may  be  kept  in  a  cellar  for  a  week  or  more, 
nfSiy  always  be  procured  in  the  market 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  grown  on  such  a 
place. 

A  border  of  dwarf  fruit  trees  surrounds 
the  vegetable  garden.  This  border  is  of 
about  15  feet  width,  allowing  in  the  rear 
a  row  of  blackberries,  raspberries ;  and 
among  the  trees,  currants,  gooseberries, 
and  even  strawberries. 

Of  border  or  edging  on  the  walks  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  there  is  none.    I  suggest- 


ed the  walks  to  be  raised  above  the  groun<i, 
keeping  them  dry  by  carrying  the  rain  wa- 
ter on  the  worked  land,  where  it  is  mt.ire 
wanted  than  on  the  walks. 

I  have  since  seen  gardens  in  which  Tst 
walks  were  altogether  left  in  lawn  or  scal- 
ded. I  had  always  an  aversion  to  borde> 
of  sods  ;  but  I  confess  that  the  practicaLii- 
ity  of  sodded  walks  in  a  vegetable  gardea 
is  a  very  good  system,  and  I  shall  recom- 
mend it  in  the  future. 

On  the  south  side  there  are  two  border^ 
with  trellis  work,  intended  for  gr^pe  vines : 
these  will  answer  very  well  in  spring  i'  r 
early  kinds  of  small  vegetables. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  design  will  W 
of  some  use  in  situations  correspondinf 
with  the  location  of  this  place. 


DESIGN  FOn  A  GRAPE  ARBOR. 


BY    E.    A.    BAUMANN. 


The  accompanying  design  for  a  grape  ar- 
bor, in  the  style  of  an  Italian  pergola,  I 
have  already  introduced  in  several  places 
with  success. 

This  arbor  is  more  an  ornament  to  a 
place  than  are  arbors  generally,  which  are 
intended  more  to  hide  nuisances,  but  which 
show  them  in  the  best  way  to  everybody 
that  comes  near  a  house. 

By  the  design,  you  will  observe  that  the 
arbor  is  open  on  the  front  side,  with  a  bal- 
ustrade or  panel  work,  of  3^  or  4  feet  high 
from  the  ground.. 

The  rear  is  covered  with  laths,  12  to  15 
inches  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
grape  viues  intended  to  run  on  the  top, 
along  the  cross-pieces. 

This  arbor  could  be  built  of  almost  any 
kind  of  timber,  and  painted  any  shade,  but 
a  wood  Color,  imitating  oak  or  chestnut, 
would  be  the  most  suitable. 

The  upright  lattice-work,  running  along 
the  posts,  is  intended  to  give  the  posts  a 
heavier  appearance,  and  to  tie  up  floweriiig 
climbers  that  will    have   to   be   trained 


length-wise  along  the  upper  piece  u:' 
timber. 

The  horizontal  pieces  run  across  tb.? 
posts,  tying  them  together  and  supportiBg 
the  laths,  2^  by  3^  inches,  which  are  lyi&c 
crosswise  over  them,  and  projecc  some  lo 
to  18  inohes  out. 

Vines  dropping  from  the  top  will  »aou 
make  the  whole  more  heavy. 

When  I  employed  or  introduced  tht9 
style  of  arbor,  it  was  either  to  shut  oat 
some  objects  outside  the  place,  on  parts  of 
a  small  lot,  where  a  group  or  a  belt  of 
shrubbery  would  not  have  found  room 
enough,  or  to  establish  an  ornamental  ter- 
minus in  the  pleasure  ground,  and  a  sepa- 
ration between  this  and  the  vegetable 
garden. 

With  a  well-selected  collection  of  dimb- 
ers,  this  arbor  would  soon  be  a  very  haad- 
some  feature  in  a  place.  Tall-growing  n- 
rieties  of  climbers,  like  Wistarias,  Clematis, 
Running  Roses,  &c.,  may  be  trained  on  the 
posts;  and  dwarfer  sorts,  like  Honeyaockles. 
Akebia,  Bignonias,  Jaaminum^,  the  annusi 
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varieties  of  Ipomaeas,  Tropaeolums,  kc,^    the  boundary  line  of  a  place,  the  rear  on 

may  be  employed  along  the  base.  the  north  side  would  not  answer  well  for 

In  case  this  arbor  should  be  placed  on    gittpe  vines ;  but  in  that  case,  I  should  sug- 


I 


Fio.  60 Side  View  of  Arbor, 

iiiiiiii 


ij 


Fig.  ^l,^Top  of  Arbor, 


Fig.  62,— Details  of  Arfxri', 


Fig.  63.— Crow  Section, 

rest  to  cover  the  rear  entirely  with  the  Vir-    other  fast-growing  climber  succeeding  well 
rinia  creeper,  Aristolochia  Sipho,  or  some    in  the  shade. 
RiHWAT,  Feb.  24,1866. 
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PEARS— GENERAL  TOTLEBEN  AND  EMILE  D'HEIST. 

BY    CHARLES    DOWMINti,   NCWBURGU,    M.T. 


Emile  d^Hetst,  a  Belgian  fruit ;  tree  of 
moderate  vigor.  A  healthy  and  good  grower, 
but  straggling,  and  not  easily  brought  to  a 
pyramidal  form.  It  seems  well  suited  to  this 
climate.  Young  wood,  lawn  or  light  brown ; 


rather  slender.  Fruit  large,  or  ibore 
medium  size  •  long  calebasse  fonn.  Color 
light  green,  washed  and  waved  with  fain 
and  russet ;  becomes  bright  yellow  at  tbe 
time  of   maturity.     Stem   Tuiable,  bot 


Fio.  M.— Emile  dCHeysL 

rather  long ;  sometimes  fleshy  ;  inserted  in  well-perfumed  (L.  E.  Berckmsn's  MSS.)  A 

an  uneven  cavity.    Calyx  small,  set  in  a  very  great  bearer,  and  requires  thinning 

deep  narrow  basin,  surrounded  by  uneven  to  have  the  fruit  in  perfection.    From  aii 

protuberances.      Flesh  buttery,    melting,  we  can   learn,    this    fine  pear  hM  giTo: 

very  juicy;  exceedingly  fine,    sugary,  and  general  satisilACtion  in  this  oonntiy. 


Pears. — General  Totldfen. 
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Tree  Tigorous^  healthy,  and  productive . 
a  new  promising  yarietj,  of  foreign  origin. 
Fruit  large,  turbinate,  pyriform,  angular. 
Skin  greenish  yellow,  oouBiderably  netted 


and  patched  with  ru^et,  and  thickly  sprin- 
kled with  russet  and  brown  dots.  Stalk 
long,  curved,  inclined ;  inserted  in  a  small 
cavity,  sometimes  by  a  Hp.    Calyx  small, 


Fio.  65,--General  ToOebeih, 


open.     Segments  short,  erect    Basin  large,  slightly  aromatic  flavor.    Ripe  last  of  Oc- 

deep,  uneven.     Flesh  whitish  (often  flesh-  tober  and  November.    A  fine  new  promis- 

colored  around  the  core),  a  little  coarse,  Ing  fhiit. 
very  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  vinous. 
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THE  PROPAGATION  OP  THE  DELAWARE   AND  OTHER  HARDWOODED 
KINDS  OP  THE  GRAPE  MADE  EASY. 

BY   HORTICOLA. 


Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Horticultu- 
rist (see  vol.  xix,  I8G4;  p.  61)  may  remem- 
ber that  I  made  Tines  grow  which,  during 
their  passage  from  Germany  to  this  coun- 
try, had  commenced  pushing  in  the 
box  in  t)ie  absence  of  light.  I  left  the 
asparagus-like  shoots  on  the  pieces  of  the 
old  wood,  which  I  planted,  and  succeeded 
in  making  grow.  Mr.  Peter  B.  Mead,  the 
then  editor  of  the  Horticulturist,  made 
the  remark  that  I  unconsciously  had  been 
making  good  plants.  This  hint  was  not 
lost  upon  me,  for  it  induced  me  to  make  a 
number  of  experiments,  especially  last  year, 
the  results  of  which  so  fiu*  surpassed  my 
expectation  that  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make 
them  known  through  this  magazine.  In 
describing  them,  I  will  dwell  exclusively 
on  the  main  points,  omitting  the  gradual 
development  and  perfection,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
of  my  plan. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  last  year,  when  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Delaware  were  from 
two  to  four  inches  long,  I  cut  pieces  from 
the  ends  of  the  last  year's  canes  about  two 
inches  long,  having  a  young  shoot  of  the 
length  indicated  in  the  middle,  or  rather 
so,  that  each  of  the  young  shoots  had  from 
one- fourth  to  one-half  inch  below^  and  about 
one-half  inch  above  them  of  old  wood.  I 
laid  the  old  wood  horizontally  in  my  prop- 
agating bed  of  anthracite  coal  dust,  so  that 
the  young  shoots  were  erect  at  right-angles 
with  the  old  wood,  which  was  covered  with 
coal  dust  a  little  more  than  one-half  inch 
deep.  I  shaded  them  a  little,  and  watched 
them  regularly.  I  did  not  make  any  fire^ 
relying  on  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  the  coal  dust,  and 
which  warms  it  thoroughly  to  the  depth  of 
at  least  four  inches.  Seventy-five  cuttings  of 
the  Delaware,  made  in  this  way,  gave  me 
seventy-three  beautiftil  plants.  They  had 
such  masses  of  roots  as  I  never  saw  on 


plants  propagated  in  any  other  way.  I: 
was  astonishing  to  see  how  the  young  green 
shoots  continued  growing,  just  as  if  tbej 
had  not  been  separated  from  the  m*)tlier 
plants.  Thobe  propagators  who  use  ssnd 
will  succeed  equally  well  with  it. 

I  could  give  a  whole  catalogue  of  vines, 
cuttings  of  which,  treated  in  the  same  war, 
gave  similar  results.  It  is  not  necessarr  to 
state  here  that  sod-wooded  kinds  grow 
with  still  more  certainty,  t.  e.,  the  Rebecca. 
Propagators  are,  in  this  way,  enabled  t.* 
make  two  sets  of  cuttings ;  all  they  ha^e 
to  do  is,  not  to  prune  the  canes  of  their 
vines  so  short  as  usual,  in  order  to  bar." 
wood  and  shoots  enough  by  the  middle  of 
May.  That  vines  do  not  bleed  at  that 
time  when  wounded  is,  at  present,  knoim 
even  to  the  inexperienced. 

In  this  connection  I  will  give  some  sf* 
count  of  other  experiments,  with  ^e5^Lt^ 
quite  different  from  those  related.  HaJ  I 
not  been  reminded  by  one  of  the  reader?  'J 
the  Horticulturist  that  I  had  prondsi-i 
to  report,  I  would,  perhaps,  never  hare 
done  it.  The  circumstances  had  so  en- 
tirely escaped  my  memory,  that  I  had  to 
make  a  little  effort  to  recall  them  ti>  mr 
mind.  I  forgot  them  on  account  of  the 
failure. 

Several  years  ago,  I  planted  in  the  Fai:  a 
large  number  of  cuttings  from  the  Dela- 
ware, the  Diana,  and  other  kinds,  in  th: 
open  ground,  covering  them  at  the  appr*:)ae). 
of  winter  sufficiently  to  protect  thera-— 
From  what  I  had  read  about  this  meth.-'i 
I  felt  so  sure  of  the  result  hoped  for,  that 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  treat  so,  a  most  ranark- 
able  variety  of  the  wild  grape,  which  I  hs- 
found  on  Snake  Hill,  in  this  vicinity.  It5 
leaves  were  the  most  elegant  and  omaniei> 
tal  of  any  vine  that  I  ever  saw.  Tber 
were  full  lobed,  but  so  deeply  and  gT%c-> 
fully  cut,  that  they  resembled  the  five  tit- 
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gers  of  a  bnman  hand.  In  the  spring  fol- 
lowing all  my  cuttings  began  to  grow,  but 
the  young  shoots  soon  drooped,  and  the 
cuttings  died.  When  I  saw  the  danger,  I 
took  up  three  that  were  still  green,  and 
planted  them  in  a  hot  bed,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. I  did  not  save  a  single  cutting  of 
the  wild  grape  ;  of  the  others,  some  made 
roots,  but  as  there  were  so  few  of  them,  I 
became  disgusted,  and  did  not  take  care  of 
them.  I  think  I  was  very  careful  in  plant- 
ing and  protecting  the  cuttings ;  still,  I  may 
have  neglected  some  things  though  I  am  not 
conscious  of  it  At  all  events,  my  experi- 
ence was  sucli  as  not  to  warrant  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  experiment,  and  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously adyise  anybody  to  risk  any  val- 
uable kind  in  trying  it,  ♦ 


Cuttings  of  the  Delaware  put  in  water, 
and  placed  in  a  warm  room,  t.  €.,  a  kitchen, 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  planted  in  the 
open  ground  when  the  weather  grows  warm, 
root  uniformly,  and  make  fine  plants.  From 
the  first  year  I  tried  it  till  last  season,  my 
success  has  been  the  same.  I  do  not  re- 
member having  lost  a  single  cutting  in  that 
way,  provided  I  planted  them  in  compact 
clayey  soil ;  in  porous  soil  they  do  not  grow 
so  well. 

*  Unfortunately,  the  vild  grape  mentioned  was  des- 
troyed. The  attempt  to  take  it  up  Mled,  the  roots  hav- 
ing fastened  themselvee  in  the  flwnreB  of  the  rock.  So 
the  Btem  of  the  vine  mm  broken ;  all  I  saved  was  the 
cuttings,  which  I  lost  as  stated.  I  visited  Snake  Hill 
twice  every  year  since  I  obtained  the  cuttings,  hoping 
that  the  stump  might  send  forth  shoots  again  ;  but  I 
have  to  boar  the  disappolntment^the'vine  Is  dead. 


PLANTING  STREET  TREES. 


Xothing  is  more  obvious  than  that  by 
the  judicious  planting  of  trees  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  country  homes  and  country  and 
y\\\'A^e  roads,  the  value  of  property  is  much 
enhanced,  and  comfort,  elegance  and  health 
ercatly  promoted. 

Buildings  that  are  mean  in  appearance, 
:iomesteads  dilapidated  and  storm- worn, 
ire  relieved,  and  their  defects  almost  hid- 
den to  the  passer-by,  if  surrounded  by 
>eautifu1  shade-trees.  Roads  and  streets 
m interesting  and  bare,  hot  and  dusty  in 
ummer,  dreary  and  cheerless  in  winter, 
an  be  converted  into  pleasant  avenues  and 
ii?hways  of  enjoyment  to  the  traveler 
nd  weary  pedestrian,  if  bordered  with  de- 
irable  trees. 

Then  the  tastes  of  the  citizens  will  be 
lore  refined,  and  their  thoughts  and  pur- 
>iit«  more  congenial  with  the  nature  of 
'it^ir  surroundings,  and  the  language  of  fu- 
"ire  generations  will  bless  the  memory  of 
tio^e  enlightened  philanthropists  w^ho 
lanted  them. 

The  trees  that  wo  plant  around  our 
^►mes  become  deeply  woven  in  our  memo- 
ie«,  and  we  realize  the  sweet  satisfaction 
nd  pure  enjoyment  of  seeing  the  trees  we 


have  watched  with  care  and  hope  growing 
thriftily,  leaving  lasting  mementoes  behind 
us  that  our  lives  have  not  been  spent  in 
vain.  In  planting  trees  we  require  skill 
and  attention  to  the  laws  of  vegetable  life. 
Enthusiastic  love  of  nature's  gifts  will  not 
make  a  tree  grow  with  success  if  wrongly 
set  out,  or  treated  with  neglect. 

Let  us  plant  them  nearly  in  the  position 
they  grew  in  before,  their  roots  nicely 
spread  out,  and  the  earth  packed  around 
them  so  as  to  leave  no  space  unfilled.  And 
then,  if  the  soil  is  not  good  friable  loam  or 
mould,  we  should  procure  such  to  place 
around  their  roots,  and  not  fill  up  with 
rich  or  unfermented  manure.  Let  us  feed 
the  roots  gradually  by  spreading  it  on  the 
top,  and  keeping  the  soil  moist  and  mellow 
by  mulching  with  refuse  straw-stalks,  or 
anything  that  will  be  of  service  to  kill  the 
grass  and  prevent  the  earth  becoming  hard 
and  dry  around  them.  We  require  only 
the  most  hardy  trees  to  plant  by  the  road, 
for  the  soil  is  generally  of  poorer  quality, 
and  they  will  be  more  exposed,  than  when 
planted  on  the  lawn  or  about  the  house. 

Shade-trees,  combining  a  pleasing  variety 
of  colors  and  habits  of  growth,  are  the  most 
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pleasing  to  the  eye,  for  if  an  avenae  should 
contain  but  one  variety,  and  that  the  Tery 
best,  they  will  be  monotonoua  and  dull. 
The  winter  landscape  is  greatly  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  evergreens,  and  they  are 
beautiful    ever}- where,  but  unless  extra  car 
is  taken  few  will  plant  them  by  the  roada 
sides,  for  who  can  tell  how  soon  a  vagrant- 
cow  will,  in  frenzied  mood,  make  a  sight- 
less, forlorn  wreck  of  the  finest  evci^reen  ? 
But  the  Pines,  if  of  large  size,  can  be 
transplanted  by  the  ix>ad,  and  the  lower 
limbs  trimmed  off  out  of  cattle's  reach  ^  but 
the  best  mode,  we  think,  would  be  to  make 
a  fence  around,  and  plant  medium -si  zed 
trees,  and  in  a  few  years  cut  off  the  lowest 
limbs.    They  grow  well  on  poor  soil,  and 
will  present  a  fine  contrast  if  a  few  are  m 
torminglcd  with  deciduous  trees. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  reputation  of  the 
American  Elm  for  street  planting.  They 
seldom  make  much  shade  until  they  are  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  old,  and  he  that  is  in 
a  hurry  for  shade  around  his  place,  and 
pines  for  the  leafy  canopy  of  trees  near  his 
dwelling,  will  have  to  wait  too  long  for  the 
Elm.  They  linger  sadly  if  planted  in  light, 
poor  soil,  or  if  we  allow  their  roots  to  be  en- 
cased when  young  with  a  stiff  mass  of 
sward.  Planted  alternately  with  bushy 
trees,  they  give  the  finest  eftect.  For  light 
and  rather  dry  soils  we  have  found  no  bet- 
ter tree  than  the  Sycamore  Maple.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  of  fine  form,  and  easy  to  live. 
The  Norway  Maple  is  often  considered  the 
most  beautiful  tree  we  possess.  Covered 
with  fine  yellow  blossoms  in  spring,  and 
draped  with  light  and  graceful  foliage  in 
summer,  when  the  frosts  of  Autumn  chill 
its  leaves,  it  yields  slowly  and  unwillingly 
to  its  power,  presenting  a  pleasing  contrast 
of  green,  yellow,  and  brown  shades  mingled 
together.  With  us  it  is  not  as  fast  a  grow- 
er as  the  Sycamore,  but  will  better  with- 
stand hard  usage,  and  thrive  in  a  greater 
variety  of  soils.  On  good  soil  the  white  or 
silver-leaf  Maple  is  the  most  rapid-growing 
desirable  shade-tree.  It  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  other  Middle  States,  and 
is  so  well  known  and  extensively  planted 


that  further  notice  is  not  necessarr.   Ocr 
White  Ash  and  European  Ash  are  wei: 
adapted  to  planting  roads,  and  while  tkey 
are  easy  to  make  live,  and  beautiful  in 
form,  their  wood  is  of  great  value.    The 
Linden  tree  has  long  been  a  favorite  oras- 
mental  tree,  from  the  fine  conical  ibm  it 
assumes,  and  its  ease  of  cultivation.   Wc 
much  prefer  the  Basswood,  or  Amencui 
Linden,  to  the  European.    It  Is  a  more  rap- 
id grower,  and  its  leaves,  unlike  the  om- 
mon  European,  retain  their  green  color 
through  the  season.     The  white,  or  silrer- 
leaf,   is  the  finest  species,  but  they  are 
scarce  and  dear.    The  Tulip  tree,  in  nthrr 
moist  situations,  or  where  the  groond  is 
kept  mellow,  as  in  the  nurseries  or  itckx^, 
is  the  noblest  forest  tree  of  ouf  conntrj 
They  cannot  be  successfully  transplanted 
when  large,  but  their  tall,  straight  tmcb 
and  bnght,  green  leaves  are  objects  of  in- 
terest wherever  we  meet  them.    So^l^ 
times  the  Liquid  Amber,  or  Sweet  Gaa, 
could  be  planted  with  low  growing  trev?, 
as  they  are  of  rapid  growth,  especiall?  ia 
wet    situations.      Their    star-ltke  let^ts, 
when  dyed  with  the  rich,  red  tints  of  ao- 
tumn,  are  among  the  gayest  trees  of  th« 
forest.    No  tree  exceeds  m  grace  and  fresb- 
ness  the  European  Larch,  m  its  new  Temal 
dress.     Although  it  looks  rather  dingr  in 
Autumn,  its  spring  and  early  summer  ft4- 
age  is  so  refreshing  and  lovely  that  we 
would  plant  some  of  this  kind  by  roads  aad 
village  streets,  and  protect  them  by  st^k* 
if  small.    In  heavy  soils  the  Deadnous  ex- 
press succeeds  finely,  and  Is  an  ornament  in 
the  fall  and  early  winter,  when  other  tn?e^ 
are  bare  of  foliage.     In  limestone  coimtrits 
and  in  clay  soil,  or  where  there  are  spring)" 
places,  the  Sugar  Maple  is  one  of  the  fio^^t 
shade-trees  we  have.     On  dry  and  sandj 
oils  other  trees  suooeed  better     We  think 
that  these  will  be  sufficient  for  most  per- 
sons, although  there  are  other  trees  ai^pt- 
ed  to  street  planting,  such  as  the  Ash-W 
Maple,  Black  and  Balsam  Poplar,  Blick 
Walnut,  Butternut,  and,by  the  springs  arJ 
water-courses,  Weeping  Willow.      1.  H. 
North  Hempstead,  LI.  ^ 
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There  is  an  innoTation  which  deserves 
to  be  introduced  in  American  gardening, 
that  is,  the  d wart*  apple  trtes  cultivated  for 
edging  the  walks  of  vegetable  and  fruit 
gardens.  The  idea  of  growing  the  apple 
tree  in  this  shape  originated  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  in  France,  and  is  carried 
on  there  now  on  a  largo  scale,  very  few  gar- 
dens, and  oven  the  largest  nurseries,  being 
without  their  walks  edged  with  those  beau- 


Fio.  66.— 

tiful  treoR.  Cultivated  under  this  form, 
the  apple  tree  can  be  introduced  in  a 
^^rden  of  the  very  smallest  extent,  where 
otherwise  it  could  find  no  room. 

Do  not  suspect  that  in  putting  forth  this 
innovation  I  pretend  to  propose  a  substitute 
for  the  old  standard  apple  tree.  Very  far 
from  it.  But  I  intend  to  present  a  novelty 
which  18  very  interesting  in  many  ways, 
and  which  will  pay  for  the  trouble  it  may 
gnve  by  the  fruit  alone,  without  taking 
into  account  its  merit  as  a  very  beautiful 
ornament. 


Fio.  67— Tree  prun-    Fio.  68.  — Tw  with  its 
ed  fvr  planting.         limbs  tied  to  the  wire. 


The  dwarf  apple  tr«>e  en  cordon^  as  they 
call  it  in  France,  must  be  of  necessity  bud- 
ded or  grafted  on  Paradise,  the  Doucin  be- 
ing even  a  too  strong  grower ;  but  here  it 
most  also  be  remarked,  that  the  Paradise 


should  be  on  its  own  roots,  and  not,  as  some 
of  my  nursery  friends  have  it  here,  a  scion 
of  Paradise  grafted  on  some  better  growing 
stock. 

The  accompanying  drawing  will  explain 
how  to  plant  the  trees,  and  will  show  the 
effect  presented  after  two  years  from  plant  • 
ing. 

The  first  thing  is  to  establish  a  strong 
stake  at  each  end  of  an  unbroken  line,  on 
the  edge  of  a  walk,  as  shown  from  A  to  A, 
Fig,  66,  leaving  these  stakes  about  a  foot 
above  ground ;  then,  from  the  top  of  one 
stake  to  that  of  the  other,  a  wire  is  tightly 
fixed,  which  is  destined  to  have  the  trees  tied 
to  it;  the  trees  are  planted  on  the  line  of 
the  wire  from  5  to  7  feet  apart,  according  to 


Fia-  69. — Apple  Trees  en  cordon  Three  Years 
after  planting. 


quality  of  soil ;  two  limbs  of  the  tree  are 
then  tied  to  the  wire,  and  all  the  other 
branches  cutoff,  and  those  remaining  short* 
ened  to  eight  or  ten  buds  for  the  first  year; 
or  better  yet,  the  tree  i«  cut  off  to  the 
height  of  the  wire,  and,  as  it  grows,  tho 
two  upper  branches  are  tied  to  the  wire. 

In  order  to  tighten  the  wire  (none  but 
sound  galvanized  wire  should  be  used)  when 
it  becomes  loose  by  the  action  of  the  sun  or 
otherwise,  a  small  instrument  is  used, 
which  is  also  employed  in  the  vineyards, 
and  will  be  described  in  another  article. 

The  only  care  these  trees  require  is  to 
have  the  wood  pinched  very  often  in  sum- 
mer, say  every  two  weeks,  excepting  the 
two  branches  destined  to  follow  the  wire, 
which  are  left  to  grow  at  will,  but  tied 
to    the   wire    as    they    need    it.      The 
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{Hnching  causes  the  buds  to  swell,  and 
determines  the  production  of  fruit  buds,  so 
that  the  second  year  the  tree  is  pretty  well 
filled  with  fruit.  When  the  trees  reach  one 
another  by  their  extremities  they  are  graft- 
ed together,  so  that  from  one  end  of  the 
wire  to  the  other  the  trees  are  but  one. — 
These  trees  are  then  allowed  to  produce  no 
more  wood,  and  need  only  to  be  severely 
pinched  in. 

The  apple  trees  thus  cultivated  make  a 
neat  and  very  ornamental  garland  of  fruit 
and  foliage  around  each  square  of  the  gar- 


den. I  had  once  mider  my  personal  care 
about  seven  thousand  feet  long  of  tht>?« 
cordon  apple  trees  in  my  father's  naiserr. 
-and  we  never  missed  a  heavy  crop.  I  am 
experimenting  the  same  here  in  mv  oim 
garden  with  trees  that  I  received  fram 
France  for  that  purpose. 

More  could  be  said  about  these  beaatiful 
trees,  but  I  do  not  want  to  abase  tit 
kindness  of  the  editors,  and  have  merelr 
poiated  to  the  principle.  I  will  add— co 
trees  older  than  two  years  from  the  bed 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS  FROM  MODERN  HISTORY. 

BT   JOHN   S.    R£ID. 


In  our  former  articles  we  endeavored  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  culture  of  the  Vine 
and  manufacture  of  Wine  as  knowir  and 
practised  by  the  Ancients ;  now  we  intend 
to  speak  more  fully  ot  the  various  kmds  o 
grapes  known  to  the  Moderns,  passing  over 
that  part  of  the  history  of  the  grape  which 
may  be  found  in  the  *'  Ana"  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  we  were  unable  to  find  any  sufltt- 
cient  data  to  speak  from  during  tbat  period, 
although  we  learn  that  some  of  the  prov- 
nces  of  Rome,  now  embraced  in  the  De- 
partments of  the  French  Empire,  cultivated 
the  vine  during  the  first  century,  especially 
the  middle  departments,  when  Domitian 
was  Emperor,  at  which  time  the  celebrated 
Edict  was  issued,  destroying  the  vineyards 
in  the  provinces,  and  prohibiting  any  new 
vineyards  being  planted  in  Italy.  This  pro- 
hibition continued  for  almost  two  centu- 
ies,  when  it  was  revoked  by  Probus,  and 
new  vineyards  were  planted  with  the 
choicest  vines  from  Greece,  Sicily  and 
Rome,  in  the  Gaulish  Provinces  of  Langue- 
doc,  Provence,  and  Qiirinne. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in 
France  dates  back  to  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  climate  of  Europe  was 
not  such  as  it  now  is,  but  was  much  colder, 
and  seldom  matured  the  fruit  of  the  grape 


north  of  Cevennes,  so  that  great  annks, 
during  the  winter,  passed  over  the  Rbr^* 
on  the  ice,  which  could  not  be  done  dsmn: 
the  last  five  hundred  years.  Pliny,  Strak-. 
Oolnmella  and  Durmima^  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  vineyards  of  Naibonn?* 
Gaul,  the  latter  of  whom  alludes  to  the 
mode  of  cultivating  the  vine  by  the  Aoui- 
tani,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone,  supposed 
to  be  the  modem  Cou  (VOr, 

The  wine  of  this  time  was  also  math 
relished  at  Rome,  and  those  of  Daopbine, 
Marseilles  and  Narbonne  were  esteemed  the 
best ;  but  the  most  celebrated  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Muscat  of  Languedoc,  asd 
a  rich  and  violet  scented  grape  of  Yknne. 

During  the  13th  century,  the  wine^  of 
France  had  become  famous  over  all  tli« 
civilized  world,  and  a  very  amusing  fable, 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Vines,  was  thi'n 
published,  in  which  the  difierent  viQt^:«^ 
or  classes  of  wines  were  made  to  psss  ii 
review  before  the  French  noonarch,  esclu 
contending  for  the  palm  of  honor. 

But  the  choicest  wines  were  the  prodoci 
of  the  vineyards  owned  and  cultivated  hj 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  for  as  the  dvrzy 
were,  during  this  period,  almost  the  si^l^ 
depositaries  of  learning,  so  they  were  among 
the  first  to  imjnove  the  cultivation  of  the 
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rinc,  and  to  attend  in  person  the  raanufac- 
;ure  of  the  wine.  Kings  and  Nobles  then 
ried  with  the  Church  in  producing  this  glo- 
ious  beverage,  whose  motto  was  quality, 
lot  quantity,  and  the  monks  of  the  Cister- ' 
;ian  Abbej,  then  the  owners  of  the  cele- 
>rated  vineyard,  Clos-Vougiot,  containing 
ibout  80  acres,  were  satisfied  with  twenty 
logshcads,  which  now,  under  different 
lands  and  management,  produces  not  less 
than  fifty. 

For  many  years  the  rival  win^  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Champagne  contended  for  the 
Bacchic  crown ;  but  not  until  the  corona- 
:ion  of  Louis  XIII,  in  the  year  1610,  did 
:be  latter  acquire  the  pre-eminence,  since 
rhich  no  rival  has  been  able  to  displace 
:he  wines  of  Champagne,  which  were  de- 
Tided,  in  1778,  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
ti  Paris,  as  being  the  choicest  vintage  in 
France.  • 

If  any  of  our  young  readers  would 
)lace  before  him  the  map  of  France,  and 
•carch  out  the  several  departments  and 
>rovinces  referred  to  in  this  paper,  he 
vould  find  himself  much  benefitted  by  the 
)peration,  and  have  a  clearer  idea  of  their 
ocality  and  relative  situation  to  the  great 
R'ine  region  of  Europe. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  embraces  gener- 
lily  the  region  of  Olives.  In  France,  from 
lear  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  a  line  of  limits 
extends  iu  the  direction  of  the  Rhine, 
massing  a  little  north  of  Paris,  and  termi- 
lating  near  Dresden.  It  then  returns  along 
;he  frontier  of  Bohemia,  to  its  point  of 
.Tossing  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  covering 
:he  valley  of  this  river  and  the  Lake  of  Con- 
itance,  in  Switzerland,  traversing  the  Alps 
n  the  middle  of  the  Canton  of  Valais,  fol- 
owiog  the  declivities  southward  to  Venice, 
u>  return  through  Lower  Austria,  Hungary 
md  Wallachia,  eastward  to  the  Crimea. 
These  limits  show  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try on  which  the  vine  is  capable  of  culti- 
vation and  of  maturing  its  fruit. 

Another  writer  commences  his  point  at 
lat  47^  30' on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France, 
running  to  lat.  49^  in  the  interior  and  thence 


to  Coblentz,  lat.  50°  20'  on  the  Rhine  for 
the  East.  In  Germany,  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  lat.  5P,  and  its  true  limits  are 
much  under  these  figures.  Bordeaux,  Di- 
jon and  Manheim  would  fairly  represent 
France,  or  the  extent  of  the  limits  of  the 
wine  grape  in  chat  countty. 

Champagne,  within  the  Department  of 
Mame,  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  giving 
its  name  to  the  most  celebrated  wine  in 
Europe,  and  the  vineyards  of  Verzenay, 
Mailly,  Raumontand  Sillery  situated  north- 
east of  Paris,  at  the  north-eastern  termi- 
nation of  the  uhain  of  hills  separating 
Marne  from  Yesle,  take  the  first  rank. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  wine 
crop  of  this  department  is  about  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  product  in  gallons  being 
about  forty-four  millions  —  one-fourth  of 
which  comprises  the  Champagne  quality; 
the  rest  are  red  and  white  wines  of  superior 
quality. 

This  wine  is  made  from  a  white  grape, 
peculiar  to  that  province  and  its  soil,  and 
although  imitated  by  others,  never  surpass- 
ed by  any. 

As  France  takes  the  first  rank  among 
the  political  powers  of  Europe,  so,  in  like 
manner,  it  exceeds  them  all  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  G;rape;  and  indeed  it  would  be 
somewhat  curious  to  trace  the  seeming  con- 
nection between  the  gntat  Empires  of  the 
world  and  the  vine — not  that  we  believe 
that  there  is  any  necessity  in  their  connec- 
tion, but  the  singularity  of  the  alliance  has 
more  than  once  occurred  to  our  mind. 
Apart  from  the  gi*eat  commercial,  mechani- 
cal and  agricultural  Empire  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France  has  no  equal  in  Europe,  and  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  its  glorious  juice,  she  is  far  ahead 
of  every  other  nation,  either  of  ancient  or 
modem  times  \  but  it  is  not  alone  to  her 
position  as  a  great  maritime  and  warlike 
power  that  she  has  acquired  pre-eminence 
in  this ;  in  our  opinion,  it  is  to  her  climate 
and  especially  to  Ler  soil  and  institutions, 
that  she  is  indebted  for  the  high  station 
she  holds  in  this  respect. 
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Bounded  by  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  Pyrenees  Mountains  on  the  south,  in 
lat.  43^  north,  with  the  great  Atlantic  on 
the  west,  to  which  her  rivers  chiefly  flow,^ 
and  her  mountain  ranges  tend — she  is  high- 
ly fitted  for  the  cultiration  of  the  grapo 
vine,  lying  some  5®  within  the  region  gen- 
erally awarded  to  the  olive,  the  vine  and 
the  orange. 

But  even  within  sunny  France,  the  vine 
is  a  capricious  mistress,  preferring  certain 
provinces,  and  sometimes  certain  districts 
within  one  province,  following  the  course 
of  her  mighty  rivers,  and  flourishing  only 
along  the  sides  of  her  sunny  hills.  Thus, 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  separating  the 
basins  of  the  Loire  and  Garonne,  are  evi- 
dently the  remains  of  extinct  volcanoes  ; 
whilst  east  and  south  of  this  volcanic  mass 
extend  the  Gevennea  for  about  2U0  miles, 
the  northern  portion  of  which  runs  north 
and  south  with  the  Rhine  on  the  east; 
whilst  the  Jura  mountains,  oomposed  chief- 
ly of  limestone,  form  a  barrier  between 
France  and  Switzerland. 

Now,  not  only  are  the  best  wines  and 
richest  grapes  produced  within  and  along 
these  mountain  ranges  and  shallow  valleys, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  vintner 
to  grow  them  in  quantity  anywhere  else. 
Thus,  the  wines  of  Champagne,  north  and 
west  of  Paris,  in  lat.  49^,  take  the  first 
rank ;  yet  the  same  vine  refuses  to  bear  in 
Central  France,  several  degrees  farther 
south. 

Again,  some  small  vineyards  are  found 
enclosed  with  stone  walls — on  the  very 
limit  of  the  grape  culture— like  oasis  in 
the  desert,  so  well  marked  and  defined, 
that  their  area  commands  fabulous  prices. 
Thus,  the  Clos-Vougiot,  which  contains 
about  80  acres,  produces  wine  of  such  ex- 
cellent quality,  that  its  revenue  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  expenses  of  a  noble,  and  the 
Romance  Conti  is  produced  on  a  piece  of 
ground  not  exceeding  seven  acres  ;  whilst 
Chambertin,  near  Dijon,  is  the  product  of 
only  65  acres. 

We  make  these  remarks  to  counteract 


the  off-hand  opinions  of  a  great  many  grtpe 
culturists  that  the  grape  rine  of  Amenci, 
being  indigenous  to  America,  will  grow  an^ 
produce,  over  as  wide  an  area  of  country  k^ 
the  apple  or  the  pear ;  and  even  Mr.  Falier, 
in  the  last  January  number,  proroulgite 
this  idea.  But  we  do  not  believe  io  it: 
the  Vitis  Yinifera  of  Europe  leqairea  a 
peculiar  climate  and  a  peculiar  soil,  tnd 
where  the  beat  wines  are  produced,  th? 
soils  are,  for  the  most  part,  light  bladL  or 
red  loam,  mixed  with  the  debrii  ofcalo 
reous  rock  ;  and  so  in  our  own  country, 
whilst  the  limits  of  the  culture  orthegr>{« 
extend  from  the  bordcra  of  th<}  Rio  Gnn<ie 
at  £1  Paso,  to  the  great  Lakes  of  the  nortb ; 
still,  there  are  some  places  within  this  ret 
compass  where  it  will  not  flourish,  ▼Hiht 
there  are  othen  where  it  delights  to  frait 
and  multiply* 

But  let  us  examine  some  of  the  Fresdi 
statistics  for  wine,  and  compare  notes  witb 
the  several  Departments  of  that  Im^n, 

The  French  wine  crop  of  1845,  20  jeir? 
ago,  stood  thus  in  some  of  the  Provinces: 

Champagne 43      milL      GaUooi. 

Bui^undy 62^      « 

Loraine 49        ^ 

Languedoc 144       •* 

Provence 68       " 

Guienne  &  Gascony  182)      "■  "" 

Samtonge   63       " 

Orleanois .37        " 

Isle  of  France 37        " 

These  are  the  leading  Departments.  Tlie 
total  crop  from  all  was  aboat  one  tboQ- 
sand  millions  of  dollars. 

Now,  if  we  refer  to  the  rank  which  ««* 
generally  takes  in  the  wine  maricet  of  Ea- 
rope,  we  shall  find  them  to  stand  thus:- 
Champagne,  first  in  quality  and  highest  in 
price ;  Burgundy,  long  the  riral  of  Cham- 
pagne, is  only  second,  and  in  some  iwtsnc» 
is  preferred— such  as  the  Ronuin^e  Cwitir 
frequently  bringing  fabulous  prices.  Tk« 
celebrated  vineyards  on  the  Rhine,  such «» 
the  Hermitage,  Cdt  Kfttire,  Condrieo,  swi 
St.  Colombe,  are  so  well  known  that  their 
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product  ifl  found  in  ererj  wice  market  of    turning  to  amber  color  in  tbo  sun ;  flesh 
the  world.  rich  and  delicious. 


A  French  gentleman  once  had  in  his  cel- 
lar some  of  the  wine  of  this  department, 
orer  200  years  old,  made  from  the  red  Mus- 
cadine, which  grape  is  highly  esteemed  for 
wine,  on  account  of  its  strength  and  aroma. 

In  Qasoony  and  Gnienne,  the  most  cele- 
brated wines  are  the  Medoc,  Graves  and 
Paulus,  such  being  the  product  of  different 
Tinejards  and  districts.  Thus,  the  Paulus 
vineyards  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne,  near  Chartons  ;  the  Medoc  is 
from  the  yineyard  of  Latour,  although  the 
lightest  and  choicest  is  from  the  Lafitte 
yineyard,  and  the  Graves  wine  is  the  pro- 
duct  of  the  grape  on  the  gravelly  soil  on 
the  banks  of  the  Garonne.  These  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  perfect  wines  in  France, 
and  the  highest  price  is  paid  for  the  red. 

But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wines  of 
Southern  France  do  not  hold  equal  in 
quality  to  those  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ments, although  in  quantity  the  product  is 
nearly  double ;  and  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  as  an  agricultural  value  to  France, 
the  wine  crop  is  only  exceeded  by  the 
wheat. 

The  best  of  the  Champagne  wine  is  said 
to  be  made  lh>m  a  small  green  or  whitish - 
yellow  grape,  although  in  that  department 
both  white  and  red  grapos  are  cultivated, 
and  white  and  red  wines  made  of  the  most 
eicellent  fl|uality. 

In  Burgundy,  the  true  Burgundy  grape 
of  our  graperies  is  that  which  produces  the 
best  wine  in  that  Province.  The  berries 
are  roundish,  oval,  average  size,  and  deep 
black ;  juice,  rich  and  sweet  The  Black 
Fronti^nan  is  also  much  used  in  the  South 
t»f  France,  and  used  in  producing  the  Mus- 
cadine wine.  Berries  medium,  round,  and 
black. 

The  Royal  Muscadine,  qc  White  Chasse- 
las,  is  considered  the  second  best  white 
grape  of  France,  and  goes  by  a  hundred 
names.  The  bunches  are  large  and  shoul- 
dered, berries  largo,  of  a  greenish- white. 


The  Yirdelho,  or  Madeira  wine  grape  is 
also  cultivated  in  France,  the  bunches  and 
berries  of  which  are  small,  rich  and  excel  • 
lent,  semi-transparent ;  color,  yellowish 
green. 

The  White  Muscat  and  the  White  Fron- 
tignan  are  also  cultivated  in  the  South  of 
France  extensively;  so  are  the  Red  or 
Grizzly,  Frontignan,  and  Red  Chasselas; 
but  the  White  Shiraz,  of  Persian  nativity, 
is  the  grape  from  which  the  celebrated 
white  Hermitage  wine  is  made,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  white  grape  in  France,  su- 
perior to  the  Royal  Muscadine ;  whikt  the 
red  Shiraz  is  the  grape  from  which  the  red 
Hermitage  is  produced,  ranking  side  by 
side  with  the  yhite.  These  are  sud  to  be 
small  grapes,  almost  without  seeds,  and 
very  delicate. 

So  much  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
wine  and  the  grapes  of  La  Belle  France. 

HOME  CUTTINGS. 

A  happy  New  Year  to  you  all,  editors, 
contributors,  and  readers,  and  if  in  the 
past  one  single  day  has  been  spent  in  vain, 
let  us  in  the  present  improve  our  industry, 
so  that  we  will  not  only  secure  properly 
each  fleeting  moment,  but  redeem  that 
which  has  been  lost. 

The  stormy  wind  of  January  is  howling 
around  me  as  I  am  now  writing;  the  vine- 
yard looks  bare  and  cold,  the  earth  is  cov- 
ered with  the  frost  of  winter,  and  all  is 
desolate  and  lone ;  but  a  few  months,  and 
Spring,  with  her  mantle  of  green,  will  be 
clothing  the  orchard  and  the  vineyard ;  the 
young  buds  will  become  alive  again,  and 
break  forth  into  joy  and  rejoicing  at  the 
voice  of  Spring;  and  the  air  will  become 
fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  the  vine-blos- 
som, a  welcome  harbinger  of  a  glorious 
vintage. 

So  may  it  be ;  but  for  these  two  years 
past,  my  vineyard  has  produced  nothing 
but  blossoms.  True,  the  fruit  has  always 
set  well ;  but  the  mildew  and  rot  came  and 
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destroyed  the  prospect,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  brown  leaf  and  the  unripeoed  wo^. 

Well,  bo  it  so.  I  hare  again  laid  mj  choice 
Ttnes  down,  and  trimmed  all  of  my  more 
bard  J.  I  have  prepared  for  a  year  of  hope 
and  promise,  and  shall  not  despair,  even 
although  thero  should  be  no  herd  in  the 
stall,  and  the  vine  should  not  yield  its 
fro  it. 

My  Tineyard  (Catawba)  is  about  fifteen 
years  old,  and  is  planted  on  a  gently-sloping 
hill,  inclining  to  the  east  and  south.  My 
other  grape  vines  range  from  one  to  six 


years  old ;  and  I  have  a  few  of  almost  ercrj 
variety  Qf  acknowledged  merit.  I  hsve  two 
seedlings — one  blueish-black,  and  the  oti«r 
white — of  promising  appearance ;  both  stood 
last  year  s  rot  and  mildew  anharmcd,  bat 
were  protected  by  a  brick  wall.  I  have  left 
them  out  uncoyered  this  winter,  in  order  tc 
test  their  durability ;  and  if  they  are  hirdr 
as  they  are  good,  I  know  that  I  bare  a 
white  grape  superior  to  Dr.  Orant^s  Arnu^ 
and  a  black,  in  bunch  and  berry,  sapenur 
to  the  Concord. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MARCH  NUMBER. 


Discourse  of  Wiktkr.— A  readable 
article,  pleasant,  but  as  I  deal  mostly  in  the 
plain  practical  adaptation  of  methods  relat- 
ing to  subjects  in  moral  life,  and  not  much 
in  sentiment,  I  must  pass  without  further 
remark  to  the 

Design  for  a  Coitktrt  House. — Every 
thing  that  can  help  to  elevate  and  improve 
a  taste  for  rural  architeture,  and  the  pleas- 
ing embellishment  of  the  house  buildings,* 
has  my  most  hearty  assent. 

The  design  heie  given  has  much  in  its 
favor — but  the  author  must  permit  me  to 
question  the  adoption  of  such  style  for  a 
level  lot  of  C5  by  200  feet  on  a  village  street. 
To  me  there  is  much  in  association,  and  al- 
though it  is  said  "  contrast  makes  harmony," 
I  cannot  harmonise  pointed  gables,  etc., 
with  flat  and  tame  surroundings  of  scenery. 
In  selecting  the  architectural  features  of 
a  building,  I  think,  the  country  surround- 
ings should  be  carefully  studied,  and  the 
architecture,  as  well  as  the  grouping  and 
style  of  trees  to  form  its  border  and  back 
ground  sought  for,  and  made  to  assimilate 
with  the  natural  face  of  the  immediate 
surrounding  country. 

I  have  never  yet  felt  that  a  style  of 
architecture,  etc., suited  to  the  bold,  rocky, 
romantic  character  of  the  Hudson  River 
Highlands,  was  equally  adapted  to  a  plain, 
level,  sandy  country. 


With  the  interior  arrangement  of  iks 
plan  I  shall  not  quarrel,  as  it  is  well  knovn 
hardly  any  two  fomilies  have  the  stise 
wants  or  actual  uses  of  rooms.  I  will  im\j 
say,  that  in  designing  aome  hundreds  or 
more  of  houses,  I  have,  found  nesriy  ill  to 
want  a  bed-room  on  the  first  or  main  floor. 
and  that  in  small  houses,  in  order  to  dkct 
it,  some  one  other  room  had  to  do  dooUe 
duty. 

Peach  Trees  in  Potb. — ^Apropos  to  tk 
season — ^for  unless  we  have  peaches  |roir  is 
pots,  under  glass,  I  fear  me,  we  shall  hiTc 
none  this  year.  As  our  oocmtij  incrasef 
in  wealth,  more  and  more  attention  will 
naturally  be  given  to  the  luxorioas;  ud 
what  among  all  the  luxuries  anrpsssa  tint 
of  having  the  rich  fruits  of  the  earth  irninft 
and  perfect  condition  always  at  coffiiaaBdl 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  so  pUink 
given  the  course  to  be  pursued,  that  it  would 
seem  any  one  of  ordinary  sense  could  tike 
it  up  with  success.  Orchard  houssB  td 
winter  garden  conservatories — not  greee- 
houses,^!  hope  to  see  increase  npidlj; 
because  our  country  has  wealth  tosapfx^ 
them,  and  because  a  daily  aasodaiioD  witli 
plant  and  fruit  tree,  summer  and  winter,  re 
fines  and  improves  the  mind. 

The  Currant  Worm. — A  good  descrip- 
tion— but  will  not  syringing  the  pUic^ 
destroy  the  worm  ?    It  is  so  said.    I  hi^ 
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r&ev-er  had  any  trouble  with  the  worm,  al- 
^liongb  I  have  over  a  thousand  bearing 
curxmnt  bushes. 

A.MTIRRHINUM,  SUver  Belt^  New  Seedling 
Oar  NATIONS,  New  Pear — Mart,  and  the 
Reading  Pear. — Here  we  have  a  list  of 
native  Americans  of  no  mean  pretensions, 
aoid.  deserving  the  attention  of  every  ama- 
teur flower  or  fruit  grower. 

"Plan  for  Improvement  of  Grounds. — 
In  the  main  features  the  designer  has  been 
▼ery  successful,  and  1  have  no  doubt,  the 
place  as  he  left  it,  would  hardly  be  recog- 
nized by  one  who  knew  it  ere  he  put  "  his 
cannie  hand''  upon  it.    It  is  so  much  easier 
to  criticise  than  to  create,  that  I  must  beg 
pardon  when  taking  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  the  group  made  to  screen  the  stable 
ya.rd  from  view  on  the  appoach,  does  not 
appear  as  effectual.    I  should  have  made 
but  one  entrance  to  the  approach  from  the 
stable,  and  thrown  in  my  trees,  etc,  so  that 
no  direct  view  could  be  had  of  the  stable 
from  that  road. 

Diagonal  Training  in  Vineyard  Cul- 
ture.— ^We  are  fast  growing  to  be  a  grape 
growing:  country,  and  at  this  time,  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  vines  are  being 
planted,  it  is  doubted  by  many,  whether  any 
present  work  or  general  writing  on  grape 
training,   etc.,   is  t^just  the  thing.^^     The 
diagonal  training  is  an  old  practice,  and 
in  the  renewal  course  of  many  of  our  West- 
em  vineyards  is  often  adopted.    Mr.  Batch 
may,  however,  give  us  something  new,  and 
we  therefore  wait,  ere  further  remark. 


What  we  now  want  is  a  small,  practical 
work,  taking  each  distinct  variety  of 
grape,  designating  the  soil  best  suited  to 
it,  and  giving  modes  and  their  results  of 
training  and  pruning — ^for  while  one  prac- 
tice and  soil  may  suit  Delaware,  it  is  well 
known  the  same  practice  and  soil  does  not 
equally  well  with  Isabella,  etc.  He  who 
prepares  such  a  hand-book  as,  to  me  appears, 
now  wanted  by  the  people,  has  no  light 
task  to  perform;  for  he  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  varieties  of  hardy  grapes, 
and  have  been  with  them  in  varied  soils,  and 
observed  many  modes  of  pruning. 

Gardens  and  Parks  of  Germant. — ^I 
have  nothing  to  add,  only  that  I  read  these 
descriptions  with  pleasure  and  instruction. 

Greblt  Prizes. — A  difficult  ta5k  had 
that  committee,  and  as  they  are  all  hon- 
orable men,  and  good  judges  of  fruits,  it  is 
hoped  they  are  satisfied  with  their  own 
work.  Of  one  thing  they  may  rest  assured 
the  fruits  recommended  are  reliable,  and 
cannot  fail  to  please  the  growers  over  a 
large  portion  of  our  country ;  but  there  are 
persons  who  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
infallibility  of  any  list  of  fruits  to  plant  in 
all  the  varied  localities  and  soils  of  our 
States.  I  am  one  of  those  persons,  and 
while  I  concede  favor  to  any  man  who  shall 
aid  public  good,  I  must  think  corrected 
list  of  fruits,  made  by  old  practical  fruit 
growers,  in  various  section  of  the  country, 
are  more  to  be  valued  by  the  tree  planter 
of  those  sections,  than  Knj  prtmitm,  award 
like  the  Greely  one. 

Reuben. 


■^*^A 


SHOULD  PLANTS  BE  "  CROCKED." 

BT  PBTBR   HENDERSON. 


'  I  8EB  I  am  taken  to  task  for  my  opinion 
on  thb  matter  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Cowan. 
I  am  glad  that  be  questions  the  propriety 
of  my  practice,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  state  another  reason  or  two  against 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  useless  and  absurd 


waste  of  labor,  in  using  the  so-called 
'*  drainage  "  in  pots,  even  in  growing  Mr. 
Cowan*s  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Heaths,  Aca- 
sias,  or  Terrestrial  Orchids.  I  have  grown 
aU  of  these  (with  the  exception  of  the  or- 
chids) wUhout  *^  drainage,"  and  have  had 
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them  in  as  fine  condition 'at  erer  I  had 
roses  or  sofl-wcoded  plants  bj  the  same 
method ;  and  how  I  grow  these,  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Horticultusist  can 
decide. 

I  am  astonished  that  Mr.  Cowan  should 
cite  terrestrial  orchids  as  plants  that  could 
not  be  grown  without  the  incTitable  pot- 
shred.  He  surely  remembers  that,  in  his 
botanizing  days,  Orchis  Macula tfi,  Listera, 
Li  pans,  Ac.,  Ac,  grew  in  manha  in  the 
British  Isles ;  and  if  he  ever  indulged  in 
the  science  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
found  Platanthera,  Calopogon,  Arethusa, 
and  many  other  terrutrial  orchids  only  in 
the  9wamp9,  Then,  fh  the  name  of  common 
sense,  why  does  he  think  it  indispensible  to 
grow  his  Bletiaa,  Calanthes,  Cyprepediums, 
&c.,  without  *' drainage  ?*'  for  it  requires 
but  little  botanical  analogy  to  know  that 
they,  too,  have  their  habitat  in  the  swamps 
of  the  tropics.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  Mr.  C.  grows  all  these  varieties  finely, 
as  he  does  everything  else  that  comes  under 
his  hands ;  but  he  must  look  to  some  other 
and  better  reason  for  his  success  than  the 
few  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  charcoal  that 
he  has  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 

I  once  knew  an  old  gardener  that,  when 
he  put  in  his  cuttings  of  carnations  or  pinks, 
always  put  in  a  single  grain  of  oats  with 
each.  The  oats  grew,  and  so  usually  did 
his  cuttings ;  and  great  credit  was  given  to 
the  oats  for  their  agency  in  producing  the 
desired  result.  This  practice  is  not  quite 
po  common  as  that  of  *'  pot-draining,'*  but 
I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  one  whit  more 
useless  or  absurd. 

The  great  misapprehension  is,  I  think,  in 
when  the  soil  is  drained  from.  Mr.  O.  does 
not  mean  to  say,  surely,  that  aU  the  super- 
fluous moisture  is  carried  off  from  the  hot- 
tom  of  the  pot.  He  can  satisfy  himself 
about  this  with  a  sin)ple  experiment.  Let 
him  take  a  plant,  say  in  an  8-inch  pot,  that 
is  in  a  condition  requiring  water ;  let  him 
pour  in,  say  a  pint,  or  as  much  as  it  will 
take ;  let  him  observe  y^htit  proportion  of  the 
water  is  absorbed  by  the  soil,  and  what 


proportion  baa  drained  through  the  bottooi. 
I  think  he  will  find  that  but  a  very  small 
portion,  if  any,  will  pass  through  the  drstn 
hole.  Now,  I  contend — and  this  Is  the  gist 
of  the  whole  argument — ^the  drainage  of  ike 
ioil  is  through  the  porous  sides  of  tht  pol^  and 
not  through  the  bottom,  as  that  portion  is 
usually  excluded  from  the  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  resting  on  its  bed  of  sand  or 
ashes,  or  on  the  board  of  the  bench.  Did 
we  grow  our  plants  in  glass  or  glaxed  pots, 
then  drainage  might  assist,  as  the  wtier 
would  have  only  one  point  of  escape ;  but 
we  don't  do  this,  and  our  porous  eartben 
pots  give  many  hundreds  of  drain  holes  in 
each. 

Mr.  Cowan  anticipates  for  me  a  **  vbip- 
ping,'*  for  my  radical  views  in  matters  hor- 
ticultural, from  the  English  joumaU  I 
truly  believe  that  my  veneration  for  the 
opinion  or  the  practice  of  oar  English  coo- 
sins  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Mr.  C. ;  fur  I 
believe  that,  in  many  practical  working  | 
operations,  they  are  far  behind  us,  partacu- 
larly  in  commercial  gardening.  Hare  ve 
any  nurseries,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
Europe,  worked  as  cheaply,  profitably,  tad 
well  as  those  of  Rodiester  ?  Or  any  gnpe- 
ries  that  ever  excelled  (on  sadi  a  lai^ 
scale)  those  under  the  supervision  of  Mr 
Ellis,  of  Hart's  Comers  ?  I  think  not ;  and 
yet,  in  the  practice  of  both,  you  will  find 
far  more  radical  changes  than  that  whidi  I 
advocate  in  the  culture  of  plants  in  pots. 

Even  the  famed  market  gardeners  of  Los- 
don  might  take  a  few  profitable  lessons  fpjm 
those  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York.— 
For  example,  all  their  gardens  are  woriced 
by  the  spade,  a  plough  and  harrow  woold 
be  like  sacrilege  in  a  London  market  garden 
— I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Cowan  would  viev 
it  as  such  in  his— yet  I  have  worked  nctrir 
thirty  acres  in  market  gardens  for  upwards 
of  eighteen  years,  and  have  long  ago  oooe 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  plough  and  har- 
row are  far  hetisr  pulverisers  of  the  wil 
than  the  spade ;  and  if  Mr.  G.  has  taj 
doubts  on  this  subject,  I  extend  him  an  i&- 
vitation — ^not  to  see  orchids,  for  I  have  aoee 
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of  these — but  to  compare  our  yegetable 
crops  with  those  in  his  gardens  at  Matto- 
awan,  which  I  hare  no  doubt  are  religiously 
worked  with  the  spade. 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  tenacity  the 
human  mind  adheres  to  custom,  no  matter 
how  obvious  its  absurdity  is  shown  to  be. 

Chambers  tells  us  that  in  the  year  1720, 
in  an  isolated  community  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  the  only  known  manner  of  attach- 


ing horses  to  the  plough  was  by  the  tail ; 
and  that^  when  this  barbarous  practice  was 
stopped  by  legislative  enactment,  a  serious 
riot  ensued. 

I  think  it  very  likely  that  if  Mr.  Cowan 
had  been  an  Irishman,  and  lived  in  1720, 
he  would  have  fought  desperately  for  his 
"  rights  "  in  doing  what  he  pleased  with  his 
"  oun  baste." 

Sjuth  Bergen,  N.  J, 


NOTES  ON  GRAPE  QULTURB. 


BY   H.   L.   TOUNO. 


Having  taken  considerable  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  having  lor 
a  few  years  past  occupied  myself  in  the 
care  of  a  small  vineyard,  I  send  you  some 
observations  on  grape-culture  as  I  have 
found  it  in  my  experience. 

The  vines  are  mostly  Concords,  planted 
upon  the  southerly  slope  of  a  loif  hill,  and 
looking  a  little  to  the  southeast.  I  have 
in  addition  a  few  vines  of  each  of  the  newer 
kinds  that  are  competitors  for  public  favor. 
My  soil  in  a  clayey  loam,  underlaid  by 
rock ;  in  making  the  borders  for  the  vines 
I  was  obliged  in  several  places  to  excavate 
this  slaty  rock  in  order  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient depth  for  the  plants.  Towards  the 
foot  of  the  hill  I  have  some  Concords  in  a 
soil  both  deep  and  rich,  and  inclining  to 
moisture.  I  have  found  that  vines  on  a 
dry  sub-soil,  though  it  may  be  shallow,  do 
(ar  better  than  those  which  enjoy  a  rich 
soil,  but  moist.  I  would  not  ordinarily  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  later  grapes,  such  as  the 
Concord,  Isabella,  and  Catawba,  unless  en- 
tire exemption  from  moisture  could  be  se- 
cured. My  crop  last  year  was  a  good 
one — I  may  say  very  good,  considering  the 
tendency  to  mildew,  which  so  generally 
prevailed  along  the  line  of  tho  Hudson, 
from  Poughkeepsie  and  vicinity  south  to 
New  York,  and  through  portions  of  New 
Jersey.  I  did  not  suffer  at  all  on  my 
grounds  from  the  mildew  of  the  leaf,  and 


but  little  from  the  mildew  of  the  berry. 
My  Catawbas,  however,  were  much  affect- 
ed by  the  rot;  those  in  the  garden, on  vines 
growing  in  a  soil  enriched  by  a  deep  and 
thorough  culture,  were  totally  ruined. 
Two  or  three  vines  on  the  stony  hillside 
produced  as  sweet  and  as  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  this  grape  as  I  think  the  West 
could  furnish.  Could  such  a  product  bo  re- 
lied upon  every  year,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  I  doubt  if  any  new  sort  could 
supplant  the  Catawba  as  a  late  grape. 
During  previous  years  I  have  had  the  rot 
to  a  small  extent  on  the  vines  last  men- 
tioned— that  is,  on  tho  hill — but  never  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  appeared  on  those 
spoken  of  a<«  in  the  garden.  I  should  here 
mention  a  Ca;awba  vine  which  I  have  run- 
ning high  up  into  two  cherry  trees,  which, 
although  growing  in  a  very  rich  and  moist 
soil,  nevertheless  perfects  its  fruit  almost 
every  year.  It  is  true  the  bunche.s  arc 
small,  and  the  berries  are  not  very  thick  on 
the  bunch,  nor  are  they  of  very  large  sizo, 
but  still  the  grapes  are,  on  the  whole,  quite 
fair.  For  several  seasons  I  had  attempted 
to  confine  this  vine  to  a  trellis,  but  finally 
its  vigorous  growth  carried  it  to  the  neigh- 
boring trees,  and  I  let  it  go.  While  it  was 
confined  to  the  trellis  I  never  obtained  any 
ripe  grapes ;  the  rot  always  destroyed  the 
fruit  before  maturity.  Since  reaching  tho 
trees  it  has  produced  good  fruit  quite  regu- 
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larlj.  I  attribute  the  change  to  the 
greater  degree  of  light  and  air  obtained 
among  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  it  may 
be  owing  also  to  the  greater  height  of  the 
fruit  aboTe  the  damp  air  which  rests  at 
tiroes  for  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  increasing  in  density  as  it  apprtMicbes 
the  ground.  I  intend  to  try  still  further 
this  experiment  of  planting  the  Catawba  by 
trees,  and  with  this  view  I  have  just  trans- 
planted two  vines  from  the  garden  into  a 
dry,  rich  soil  by  the  side  of  trees.  This 
transplanting  I  have  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  frozen  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the 
roots,  just  as  we  now  commonly  transplant 
trees  in  winter.  In  this  way  a  vigorous 
\\ne  is  obtained  and  made  to  grow  where  a 
young  and  feeble  vine  might  not  readily 
succeed — that  is,  under  or  very  near  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  I  transplanted  in  this 
manner,  three  or  four  winters  ago,  two 
Concord  vines,  and  upon  these  I  have  raised 
since  some  of  my  best  fruit.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  transplanting  layers.  I 
would  not  advise  planting  by  a  tree  any 
variety  of  grape  subject  to  depredation  by 
birds.  I  had  a  Northern  Muscadine  vine 
trained  on  a  plum  tree;  depending  from 
the  tree  on  every  side,  and  thick  with  red- 
dening clusters,  it  was  a  beautiful  sight 
but  as  the  grapes  ripened,  the  birds  were 
attracted  to  them,  and  no  amount  of 
attention  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
almost  entire  loss  of  the  crop;  hardly  a 
perfect  bunch  was  left :  but  more  of  the 
birds  hereafter. 

I  used  last  season  on  some  of  my  vines 
the  bellows  for  throwing  sulphur,  recom- 
mended in  the  March  number  of  the 
Horticulturist,  1865,  by  Horticola,  I 
prefaced  the  use  of  the  sulphur,  with 
the  wash  composed  of  a  solution  of  salt, 
saltpetre,  etc.,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions. The  vines  were  dusted  with  the 
sulphur  four  times,  beginning  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves,  and  ceasing  at  the 
time  the  berries  began  to  color.  I  had  no 
mildew  of  the  leaf  on  any  of  my  vines. 
There  was  a  trellis  of  Isabellas,  which  re- 


ceived one  coating  of  sulphur  l&te  in  tbe 
season,  and  many  Concords  whicb  were  not 
dusted  at  all ;  the  leaves  on  these  a].«o  re- 
mained perfect,  as  well  as  the  leares  on  tb« 
vines  thoroughly  treated.  My  Delawirc 
vines  retained  their  foliage  until  the  last 
and  the  fruit  matured ;  the  crop  however 
was  not  abundant,  and  the  vines  themselTn 
not  very  vigorous. 

Some  cultivators  in  my  vicinity  lost  the 
leaves  of  their  Delawares  from  mildew  venr 
early,  and  of  the  masses  of  handsome  frcit 
which  hung  on  their  vines,  only  a  portion 
colored  well ;  the  remainder  refused  to  color 
or  to  become  sweet. 

Whether  it  was  the  paucity  of  froit,  or  the 
use  of  the  sulphur,  or  a  fortmiate  locatioa 
of  my  vines  that  caused  them  to  retain  ther 
foliage  I  cannot  say.  i  am  indioed  to  gire 
credit  to  the  sulphur,  and  shall  continue  its 
use  next  season. 

In  the  article  in  the  HoRTicvLTrRisT, 
already  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  a  Isdf 
had  saved  her  gooseberries  from  mildew  br 
the  use  of  the  bellows.  I  tried  the  expm- 
ment  on  my  gooseberries  soon  after  they  hud 
formed  on  the  trees ;  the  result  was  not  renr 
satisfactory ;  most  of  the  berries  and  wuij 
of  the  younger  leaves  it  is  tme  were  ssred 
from  mildew,  but  only  by  being  killed  bsfeve 
the  blight  had  a  chance  to  show  itself;  the 
sulphur  had  provod  too  strong  for  them;  tbe 
very  few  gooseberries  that  aarvived  tbe 
treatment  ripened  fVee  from  disease.  I  bad 
almost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  aulpbarffK^ 
prevent  the  ravages  of  the  thrips ;  of  this  I 
am  confident;  it  was  only  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  when  sulphur  had  been  discontinued, 
that  these  insects  began  to  show  theaoselTes. 

About  the  7th  of  July,  I  fbond  onseveral, 
of  my  Concord  vines  a  number  of  bunches  of 
young  grapes,  covered  aliko  on  stem  and 
berry,  with  a  greenish- white  mildew;  tb« 
leaves  of  the  vine  were  as  lair  as  usual.  Up 
to  this  time  these  vines  had  not  receirtd 
any  sulphur.  I  commenced  the  dusting  at 
once,  rendering  those  branches  and  the  ad- 
jacent leaves  yellow  with  the  sulphuroos 
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deposit  I  repeated  this  twice  afterwards ; 
the  mildew  did  not  extend  beyond  where  I 
finit  saw  it,  but  the  banches  affected  were 
not  cured ;  they  colored  and  ripened  after  a 
(ashion,  but  on  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  Tine  the  berries  would  drop  from  the 
stem  in  numbers,  and  the  ground  would  be 
covered  with  them.  On  one  luxuriant  vine 
the  south  half  wm  badly  mildewed,  while 
tbe  north  half,  trained  along  the  same  trel- 
lis, and  growing  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances,  produced  fine,  healthy  fruit. 
As  these  mildewed  branches  showed  them- 
selves where  the  vines  were  thickly  planted, 
and  the  leaves  formed  a  somewhat  dense 
covering,  and  as  they  were  withal  within 
two  or  thre<ffeet  of  the  ground,  I  concluded 
that  a  want  of  proper  ventilation  and  ob- 
struction of  the  sunlight  might  have  induced 
the  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  but  these 
circumstances  do  serve  to  favor  its  propa- 
gation, if  they  do  not  originate  it.  On  the 
22d  of  Julj,  I  found  this  same  mildew  of 
the  berry  prevailing  in  a  large  vineyard  of 
Concords,  where  the  disease  could  not  be 
traced  to  any  of  the  causes  above  described. 
These  vines  were  on  the  grounds  of  Messrs. 
H.  &  J.  Carpenter,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  me.  They  were  situated  on  a  gravelly 
knoll,  in  tbe  midst  of  a  large  field,  away 
from  any  trees,  and  were  trained  on  poles, 
with  ample  room  for  light  and  air,  yet  under 
tQCM$  circumstances,  a  crop  of  perhaps  a 
thouoaiiii  pounds  or  more,  was  ruined  by  mil- 
flew.  I  saw  the  vineyard  again  in  the  fall, 
the  ground  under  the  vines  was  strewed  with 
the  falling  g^pes,  which,  although  diseased, 
had  up  to  this  late  period  remained  upon 
the  vines  and  had  colored,  but  now  dropping 
from  the  stem  were  without  flavor  and 
worthless.  For  several  previous  years  these 
vines  bad  been  free  from  every  disease,  and 
had  borne  splendid  crops  of  grapes.  No 
manure  of  a  stimulating  character  had  been 
iised.  Since  setting  out  the  plants,  bone 
dust  has  been  the  only  manure  applied,  and 
that  not  abundantly.  How  could  this  dis- 
esfee  have  appeared  under  such  conditions  if 
not  through  some  atmospheric  influence,  yet 
eluding  tbe  search  of  our  cultivators? 


On  the  appearance  of  this  mildew  the 
Messrs.  C.  had  applied  a  solution,  or  rather 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  lime  in  water,  but 
apparently  with  little  or  no  effect  in  re- 
moving the  disease.  The  foliage  of  these 
vines  did  not  have  a  healthy  look ;  the  want 
of  a  bright  green  color  to  the  leaves  was 
visible  at  some  distance,  yet  they  were  not 
BO  affected  as  to  drop  off 

Although  mildew  did  not  effect  my  ber- 
ries materially,  my  crop  of  Concords  was 
diminished  somewhat  from  several  other 
causes.  There  was  a  species  of  rot  prevalent 
to  a  small  extent,  and  distinguished  by  a 
yellowish  rusty  spot  on  the  berry,  as  though 
it  had  been  scalded  by  the  sun,  though  I 
do  not  think  it  was  thus  caused.  Another 
kind  of  rot  prevailed,  which  caused  a  prema- 
ture coloring  of  the  berry ;  in  this  case  the 
berry  hardened^  instead  of  becoming  softer, 
and  at  the  time  of  ripening  was  red  in  color 
and  had  to  be  cut  out  of  the  bunch  when 
picked  for  market.  This  rot,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  showed  itself  in  spoiling  single 
berries  on  the  bunch ;  sometimes  one  or  two 
on  a  bunch,  at  other  times  many  more. 
Large  bunches  of  grapes  were  thus  reduced 
by  the  necessary  thinning  out  to  very  small 
specimens.  I  think  this  difficulty  occurs 
during  the  same  kind  of  weather  that  seema 
often  to  generate  the  rot  on  the  Catawba. 
I  mean  the  hot,  close  weather,  which  with 
alternate  sun  and  shower  brings  out  rust 
upon  wheat. 

My  crop  of  Concords  was  also  shortened  by 
the  splitting  of  the  thin  skin  that  envelopes 
this  grape ;  this  happens  often  just  at  the 
point  of  connection  with  the  stem,  and  is  not 
perceived  until  the  berry  is  found  to  lose  its 
fullness,  and  to  dry  up.  In  picking  for 
market,  many  berries  thus  split  have  to  be 
removed. 

The  birds  also  inflicted  much  damage, 
perhaps  as  much  as  was  caused  by  any  two 
of  the  agencies  I  have  just  mentioned.  I 
suppose  I  am  more  of  a  sufierer  in  this  way 
than  many  others,  because  my  grounds  are 
thickly  planted  with  trees,  and  these  in 
groves,  and  adjacent  to  the  vineyard.  The 
determination  of  the  birds  to  regale  them- 
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seWes  on  my  cfaoioest  Delawares,  Dianas, 
Concords  was  most  persistent.  In  my  first 
experience  in  this  line,  I  merely  frightened 
tbe  birds  away  from  the  vines,  but  this  was 
a  lenity  for  which  I  dearly  paid.  I  constantly 
found  my  choicest  bunches  of  grapes  one 
after  another  turned  into  unsightly  masses 
of  decaying  fruit,  and  the  crop  daily  dimin- 
bhing  from  the  attack  of  these  intruders. 

I  was  unable  to  sare  any  superior  bunches 
for  exhibition,  until  I  finally  covered  a  few 
with  bags  made  of  coarse  millinet,  and  this 
protected  them.  After  sereral  seasons  of 
trial  I  hare  at  last  resorted  to  the  gun  as  the 
best  mode  of  defence.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
the  exhibition  of  this  instrument  as  a  terror 
to  evil  doez«,  but  something  more :  I  mean 
its  use  for  the  actual  destruction  of  all 
depredators.  I  know  some  will  deem  the 
treatment  harsh  and  cruel.  If  so,  then  we 
must  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the  earlier 
and  sweeter  grapes,  or  else  discover  some 
other  means  for  the  constant  and  efiectual 
expulsion  of  tbe  depredating  birds.  Two 
gentlethen  of  my  acquaintance  set  up  scare- 
crows among  their  vines ;  these  were  found 
serviceable,  at  least  for  a  time,  but  they  aro 
not  practicable  on  a  large  scale,  as  they 
would  have  to  be  distributed  at  frequent 
intervals  along  the  trellises. 

As  for  driving  away  the  birds  by  the  throw- 
ing of  stones  at  them,  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
i  t ;  made  to  fly  from  one  comer  of  the  vine- 
yard, they  will  alight  in  another ;  then,  if 
pursued,  they  will  most  likely  take  refuge 
in  the  place  whence  they  were  at  first 
expelled,  and  so  back  and  forth,  until  the 
discomfited  pursuer  is  breathless  and  dis- 
heartened, or  if  the  birds  fly  fh>m  the  vines 
into  neighboring  trees,  the  wily  thieves  will 
wait  there,  until  the  back  of  the  vineyardist 
is  turned,  and  then  swoop  down  again  to 
renew  the  feast  with  an  appetite  only 
sharpened  by  the  temporary  interruption. 
If  you  wish  to  save  your  choice  and  early 
grapes  for  your  own  eating,  rather  than 
furnish  delicate  food  for  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
early  in  the  morning  light  seize  your  gun, 
rush  out,  and  lay  low  the  very  first  bird 


found  perching  on  your  trellises,  or  ooTertij 
flitting  fh>m  row  to  row  under  the  vine 
leaves.  But,  hold,  I  should  not  smj  entry 
bird ;  I  do  not*  think  I  ever  saw  tlie  wree, 
or  the  blue  bird,  or  chipping  bird,  or  the 
yellow  bird  guilty  of  this  wasteful  lanipi^; 
but  if  you  see  under  these  circimistanoes  a 
cat  bird,  a  robin,  or  an  oriole,  foiiget  lor  a 
moment  their  sweet  songs  of  a  spring  morn- 
ing, and  shoot ;  it  is  hard,  I  acknowledge^ 
but  to  lose  all  your  grapes  right  before  your 
eyes  is  still  harder. 

In  addition  to  the  kinds  of  grapes  already 
named,  suffering  from  the  rapacity  of  the 
birds,  add  the  Hartford  Prolific,  and  I  may 
perhaps  say,  all  of  the  very  early  grapes;. 
The  Isabellas  are  rarely  touched,  except  by 
an  occasional  flock  of  robins ;  the  Catawbas 
never.  A  gentleman  living  within  tbe 
limits  of  this  city,  where  we  do  not  ordinanly 
look  for  many  birds,  told  me,  last  summer, 
that  he  should  give  up  the  cultivation  of  the 
Elsingbuigh,  among  the  many  varieUea  that 
he  raised,  solely  on  account  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  any  fruit  of  this  sent ; 
the  birds  devoured  or  destroyed  the  whole 
of  it.  Others  in  this  vicinity  picked  their 
grapes  before  they  had  fiurly  matured,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  total  destruction 
by  the  marauders. 

Some  cultivators  complain  of  the  bees 
and  the  wasps  injuring  their  crops ;  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  from  my  observation, 
that  as  long  as  the  grape  berry  is  sound,  it 
is  impermeable  to  the  attacks  of  these 
insects;  but  as  soon  as  a  Delaware  or  a 
Concord  splits,  as  they  both  will  at  times, 
or  as  soon  as  they  are  punctured  by  the  bilb 
of  birds,  the  juice  exudes,  and  then  the 
wasps  and  bees,  with  tbe  flies,  all  congregate 
to  feast  on  the  unimprisoned  sweets.  I 
could  always  tell  on  my  vines  where  the 
birds  had  been  at  work,  by  the  activity 
of  these  insects  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. I  am  aware  that  wasps  destroy 
blackberries,  and  injure  pears  and  peaches, 
but  in  these  ft'uits,  there  is  always  a  soft 
place  frequently  of  initial  decay,  which  gives 
opportunity  for  the  first  perforation,  and 
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the  work  is  continued  by  undermining  the 
skinand  consuming  the  tender  flesh  beneatb. 
The  enveloping  skin  of  the  grspe  is  equally 
hard  and  tough  at  all  points.  I  speak 
of  our  out  door  grapes ;  those  grown  under 
glass,  with  a  tender  skin,  may  possibly 
be  liable  to  injury  from  wasps. 

These  insects,  then,  do  not  originate  injury 
but  only  continue  it ;  coming  to  feed  where 
some  operation  of  nature,  or  the  art  of 
a  bird,  has  already  opened  for  them  in  a 
fountain  of  sweet  juice,  a  most  inviting 
entertainment 

My  rambling  notes  are  perhaps  already 
extended,  but  as  a  part  of  my  experience  I 
would  like  to  add  the  fact,  that  out  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  or  more  varieties  of  grape  cul- 
tivated by  me,  I  find  that  Rogers  No.  15 
exceeds  them  all  in  high  aromatic  flavor,  so 


much  so,  that  the  finest  Concord  tasted 
after  it,  is  tame  and  vapid.  I  tried  this  ex- 
periment on  several  visitoiiB  to  my  vineyard 
last  summer,  and  they  all  acquiesced  in  this 
opinion. 

This  grape  has  not  the  delicate  juices  of 
the  Delaware,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
a  sweet,  tender  and  meaty  pulp,  highly 
flavored,  and  at  once  reminding  the  taster 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh  grape,  from  which 
variety  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  part 
deriyed.  The  vine  itself  is  vigorous  and 
hardy,  and  has  the  merit  of  retaining  its 
foliage  in  perfection,  an  advantage  not  to  be 
despised,  where  the  Delaware  is  apt  to  cast 
its  leaves  before  maturing  its  fruit,  and  of 
which  fact  I  saw  many  instances  last  season. 

Po^keepsu,  Feb'y  1st,  1866. 
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Early  Disbudding  the  GRAPB.«-The 
old  saying  of  *'  a  stitch  in  time,"  etc.,  is 
strictly  applicable  in  training  the  grape 
vine.  As  soon  as  the  buds  havo  grown  to 
four  inches,  they  should  be  carefully  looked 
over,  and  nil  shoots  rubbed  off  except  such 
as  are  wanted  to  grow  and  leave  the  vine 
in  good  shape  lor  another  year.     In  vine- 


yard culture,  the  shoots  to  be  left,  for  new 
and  fruiting  canes  the  following  year,  will 
vary  from  one  to  three,  according  to  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  root.  In  the 
spur  practice,  buds  for  new  canes  are  only 
to  be  left  where  an  arm  or  upright  is  need- 
ed to  fill  up,  or  some  old  one  renewed. 
The  pruning  of  the  grape  vine  is  really  sim- 
plicity itself,  notwithstanding  so  much,  pro 
and  oofi.,  written  upon  it.  If  care  is  given 
to  disbudding  at  the  right  time, — that  is, 
before  the  shoots  have  made  over  4  inches 
(better  even  less)  growth,  and  a  little  com- 
mon sense  as  to  how  much  nature  can  en- 
dure, and  keep  healthy,  in  the  way  of  wood 
and  fruit,  the  pruning  of  a  vine  would  re- 
quire little  use  of  anything  but  thumb  and 
finger. 


Failure  or  Cuttings  to  Grow. — ^We 
believe  many  grape  and  other  cuttings  fail 
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to  grow  because  of  too  long  drying,  or 
being  out  of  the  ground  from  tbe  time  of 
cutting  from  the  vine  or  bush,  until  plmnt- 
ingout.  In  our  practice,  we  have  rarelj 
lost  a  cutting  whenercr  we  put  it  in  sand 
or  earth  immediately  after  taking  it  iVom 
the  parent  plant.  When  wo  hare  received 
cuttings  too  dry  to  please  us,  we  have  prac- 
tised laying  them  horizontally  underground 
about  four  inches  deep,  in  a  well-drained 
place,  and  then  frequently  saturating  the 
ground  with  water.  We  thus  keep  them 
wet,  and  the  wood  and  buds  swell  alike 
evenly,  while  the  well-drained  or  sandy 
land  prevents  any  standing  water. 


Rrm EMBER  to  pluck  off  any  fruit  that 
may  set  on  a  newly  transplanted  tree  or 
vine.  If  left  to  perfect,  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  healthy,  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  corresponding  depreciation  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  the  next 
season. 


Grape-Houses — ^Wheu  the  roots  are  en- 
tire inside,  it  is  better  to  thoroughly  satu- 
rate the  ground  once  a  week,  or  as  often 
as  necessary,  than  to  be  dribbling  on  water 
daily.  With  good  drainage,  the  former 
course  wets  and  stimulates  all  the  roots 
alike,  while  the  latter  only  gives  but  half  a 
drink  to  those  near  the  surlaoo.  With 
good,  vigorous,  healthy  roots,  no  fiiilures 
need  occur  in  growing  grapes  inside. 


Dahlias  and  Double  Hollthocss 
form  elegant  features  as  backgrounds  to  a 
flower  border,  and  masses  of  them,  at  inter- 
vals, on  the  sides  of  approach  roads,  are 
very  plessing,  and  help  to  give  variety 
and  charm  to  the  grounds.  In  planting 
out  the  dahlias,  use  but  one  stem  at  a 
place ;  set  them  about  three  feet  apart,  and 
as  they  grow,  pinch  back,  so  as  to  make 
them  grow  more  like  bushes  than  trees. 
The  waste  water  from  the  kitchen — soap- 
suds, &C.,  is  one  of  the  best  manures  for 
the  Dahlia. 

Hollyhocks  have  come    to  be  equally 


beautiful  in  flower  as  the  Dahlia ;  and,  as 
they  can  be  left  in  the  ground,  wiU  prob- 
ably become  more  and  more  in  TogQe. 
They  should  be  transplanted  and  divided, 
about  once  in  two  yean. 


Choice  of  Roses. — Although  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  Roses  give  blooms  more  or 
less  during  the  season,  and  are  perfectly 
hardy,  so  that  they  may  be  left  out  all 
winter,  yet  the  beauty  of  a  roec-bed — one 
where  buds  and  blossoms  may  daily^  be 
gathered— will  be  found  to  consist  in  hav- 
ing a  laiige  proportion  of  Teas,  Bengals  and 
Bourbons.    Novelties,  i,€^  new  varietieB, 
are  brought  out  each  season,  one  or  more 
of  which   every   amateur  is  expected  to 
buy ;  but  of  the  old  sorts  that  have  proved 
good  with  us  we  name — Adam,  Boogere, 
Caroline,  Sombreuil,  and  Cels,  as  of  Tvas ; 
Agrippina,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Lady  Byron, 
as  of  Bengals ;  Bosanquet,  Hermoaa,  Sou- 
venir Malmaison,  and  Paul  Joseph,  as  of 
the  Bourbons.      There  are  many  others, 
perhaps,  equally  good,  perhaps,  better,  but 
tbe  above  small  list  embraces  those  that 
have  always  given  us  pleasure,  as  good 
growers  and  free  bloomers. 


Flowerimo  Shrubs,  such  as  Weige]a,and 
others  that  flower  on  the  preceding  year's 
growth,  should  be  trimmed  back  imme- 
diately after  they  have  done  flowering  in 
June.  By  so  doing,  the  plants  can  be  kept 
injust  such  shape  as  may  be  desired  by  the 
operator. 


Roses,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  open- 
ed and  bloomed  one  day,  should  have  the 
decaying  flower  cut  away ;  cutting  bade  to 
a  good  strong  bud,  from  which  will  come  a 
new  stem  and  flowers.  Attention  to  this 
practice  of  cutting  will  keep  plants  bloom- 
ing almost  continuously. 


The  White  Sugar  Beet,  if  grown  in 
ground  not  too  rich,  we  have  found  more 
delicate  for  the  Uble  than  any  other  variety, 
if  we  except  the  Bassano. 
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Bkds,  or  Borders,  wbere  Tulips,  HyR- 
cintlw,  &c.,  are  grown,  mftj  be  planted 
with  yeri>enas  and  other  bedding  out  plants, 
taking  care  to  so  plant  that  when  the  time 
— August — oomes  for  taking  up  the  bulbs, 
the  roots  of  the  bedding  plant  maj  not  be 
disturbed. 


Whrn  Traksplantiiio  Tomatoes,  Egg 
Plants,  &C.,  set  the  roots  in  a  pan  of  mud- 
dy water.  Perform  the  work  just  before 
sundown,  and  few  will  fail.  If  the  follow- 
ing da  J  is  a  yery  clear,  hot  and  sunny  one, 
then  it  is  best  to  shade  them  during  the 
heat.  Shingles,  stuck  on  the  south  and 
west  side,  answer  well. 


stance ;  but  such  expression  does  injustice 
to  the  persimmon,  which  varies  as  much  in 
its  fruit,  as  a  like  number  of  apples  and 
pears.  In  Southern  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
elsewhere,  there  are  many  trees  of  persim- 
mons that  ripen  their  fruits  in  August  and 
September.  Seeds  of  such  should  be  ob- 
tained, if  to  be  grown  from  seed,  but  if 
young  trees  can  be  obtained,  it  is  better  to 
engraft  with  scions  from  trees  known  to 
produce  large  fruit,  and  that  ripen  early  in 
the  season.  The  late  ripening  sorts  are 
many  of  them  good,  and  if  left  on  the  trees 
until  midwinter  are  almost  as  good  as  ban- 
anas, or  pawpaws,  which  they  nearest  re- 
semble in  taste. 


Those  who  have  peach  trees  should  not 
fail  to  cut  them  back  this  spring,  and  so 
cause  them  to  throw  out  new  and  vigorous 
shoots,  and  give  improved  shape  to  the  tree. 
Do  not  cut,  however,  until  about  the  usual 
time  ibr  the  peach  to  bloom,  but  then  head 
back  severely.  Old  and  scrawny  trees  will 
bear  to  be  cut  nearly  back  to  mere  stubs, 
or  with  limbs  only  one  to  two  feet  long. 


The  Peach  Worm — Egtria  Eantiota. — 
May  be  prevented  from  doing  much  injury 
to  the  peach  tree,  by  clearing  away  the 
dirt,  say  four  inches  deep  at  the  crown  of 
the  root,  and  painting  it  six  inches  up  on 
the  body  of  the  tree,  with  coal  or  gas  tar ; 
but  the  work  must  be  done  before  the  leaf 
sUrts. 


*  Fruit  Trees  should  be  carefully  looked 
over  in  April  and  May,  and  the  webs  or 
cocoons  of  insects  destroyed.  Any  appear- 
ance of  black  knot  on  young  trees  should  be 
cut  away.  If  the  coccus  or  scale  insect  shows 
itself,  wash  the  bodies  at  once  with  strong 
ley  and  sulphur.  Some  advise  a  wash  of 
salt  brine  all  over  the  tree  at  this  time ;  we 
have  never  tried  it,  and  therefore  cannot 
speak  knowingly  of  it,  but  intend  to  be 
able  to  do  so  another  year. 

The  Persimmon. — The  tree  of  the  Per- 
simmon is  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  in  its 
habits  of  growth,  as  well  as  in  the  glossy 
diaracter  of  its  foliage ;  but,  aside  from  its 
beauty  and  adaptation  as  an  ornamental 
tree  on  lawn  or  road  side,  its  fruit  is  very 
delicious.  Many  are  under  the  impression 
that  persimmons  arc  utterly  unfit  to  eat, 
and  the  expression  "  as  puckeiy  as  a  pre- 
simmon"  is  used  to  decry  any  acid  sub- 


Grape  Cuttings — For  some  years  we 
have  grown  more  or  less  of  grape  cuttings 
from  single  eyes,  in  the  open  ground ;  we 
first  prepare  the  ground,  by  trenching  and 
enriching;  then  our  eyes  are  cut,  with 
about  one  and  a  half  inch  of  wood  below  the 
bud,  and  about  half  an  inch  above ;  we  set 
our  eyes  carefully,  in  an  erect  position,  and 
cover  nearly  an  inch  with  the  fine  soil ; 
then  we  add  about  three  inches  of  a  light 
mulch,  saw-dust,  or  fine  chopped  straw  and 
saw-dust  mixed;  water  thoroughly,  if  it 
does  not  rain  about  the  time  of  planting— 
and  afterward  we  look  over  our  beds  (torn 
time  to  time,  and  whenever  they  appear 
dry  we  water;  but  in  most  seasons  this 
part  of  the  work  is  only  on  paper ;  occasion- 
ally we  have  had  to  do  it,  and  only  name  it 
here  because  success  depends  on  keeping  an 
even  state  of  moisture  in  and  around  the 
cuttings;  others  may  not  succeed  as  we 
have,  but  any  one  can  try  it. 


J 
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The  HoHieuUurist. 


New  Strawbcrries. — We  hAYe  had  oar 
day  of  cnthu8ia0m  on  new  pbnto,  finite,  etc, 
and  espcciall J  baTo  wc  *'gooe  it"  on  straw- 
berries ;  our  experience,  therefore,  may  per- 
haps cause  us  to  be  now  more  than  careful 
ere  we  dictate  on  the  "  wonderful "  qualities 
of  new  sorts,  as  they  are  from  time  to  time 
bei ng  introd  uoed.  The  present  season,  per- 
haps, as  many  or  more  new  Tarieties  are 
being  ofSered  for  sale  than  usual,  and  while 
it  may  be  well  for  the  amateur  to  try  all, 
the  owner  of  a  garden  spot,  wherein  he 
designs  to  grow  strawberries  for  their  fruit, 
bad  best  confine  himself  to  some  two  or  so  of 
leading  well  known  kinds,  that  all  acknow- 
ledge to  be  good  in  their  fruit,  vigoroua  of 
vine,  and  productive  of  quantity.  To  select 
these  sorts  it  is  only  requisite  to  look  into 
a  few  of  your  neighbor's  gardens,  and  use  the 
YankeeV  privilege  of  asking  a  question. 


Peas  soaked  twenty-four  hours  in  urine, 
then  dried  off  in  ashes  or  plaster,  are  said  to 
come  forward  much  earlier,  and  stronger 
than  when  planted  in  a  dry  state. 


Otster  Plant  or  Salsift — Remember 
that  to  grow  this  plant  wellj  it  requires  a 
deep  and  rich  soil.  Sow  the  seed  pretty 
thick,  and  after  the  plants  are  up  two  inches 
high,  thin  out  to  one  in  about  four  to  six 
inches  in  the  row,  with  the  rows  one  foot 
apart.  No  Vegetable  is  more  delicate  or 
attractive  to  the  palate  in  early  spring  than 
the  salsify,  when  it  is  well  grown  and  well 
cooked — every  garden  should  have  a  bed 
of  it. 


G rafting  or  Spring  Budding  the 
Peach. — When  a  new  variety  is  obtained 
in  spring,  with  some  doubt  of  the  tree 
living,  or  when  trees  budded  last  fall  have 
failed  to  unite,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
graft  or  bud  in  spring ;  to  do  this,  cut  the 
grafts  and  place  them  in  the  cellar  about 
ten  days  before  you  design  to  perform  the 
work ;  then  use  a  graft  or  cutting  of  two 
buds,  on  a  lateral,  inserting  it  as  in  bud- 


ing,  and  tie  with  bass  matting  as  nsoal  is. 
budding;  or  form  a  graft  of  two  eyes,  as  Ics- 
a  pear  or  apple,  inserting  it  as  deseribed  is 
the  books  for  side  grafting,  and  ioamefistelT 
tie  the  branch  above,  over  in  the  form  of  aa 
arc.  If  the  branch  on  which  700  engraft 
is  too  large  to  bend  over  easily,  then  cot  it 
off  at  once,  about  six  to  eight  inches  above 
the  insertion  of  the  graft. 


Strawberrt. — ^Yines,   planted    at    this 
season  of  the  year  and  mulched,  will  oftea 
give  a  partial  crop  of  fruit — are  very  aure  to 
live  and  grow,  snd  increase  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  so  that  vines  now  planted  three  feet 
apart  each  way,  will  by  fall  nearly  cover  the 
entire  ground.    Spade  or  plow  the  ground 
as  deep  as  possible,  say  nine   to   twelve 
inches,  rake  level,  and  plant.    Moderately 
rich  ground  is  better  than  either  very  rich 
soil,  or  that  which  is  poor.    Too  rich  a  soil 
causes  the  plants  to  make  too  many  run- 
ners and  new  plants,  at  a  loss  of    fruit, 
while  too  poor  ground  gives  a  feeble  growth 
of  vine,  snd  a  small  fruit.    If  manure  is 
used  to  enrich,  it  should  be  old  and  well 
rotted. 


Celerv. — The  seed  of  celery  should  be 
but  barely  pressed  into  the  mold,  and  then 
a  board  laid  upon  it,  say  for  forty-eight 
hours;  afterwards  raise  the  board  up,  say 
about  two  inches,  and  keep  the  odeiy 
shaded  until  it  has  grown  an  inch,  when  the 
shade  should  be  removed,  except  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  It  is  not  aeoesssry  to 
have  a  hot  bed  in  which  to  grow  celery 
plants  for  next  winter's  use;  but  if  you 
have  a  gentle  bottom  heat  from  a  spent  hot 
bed,  all  the  better.  Many  bum  their  seeds 
and  young  plants  by  using  too  strong  a 
bottom  heat. 

When  transplanting  to  the  rows  for  per- 
manent growth,  trenches  mayor  may  not 
be  made.  We  have  grown  just  as  good 
celery  plants,  when  planted  on  level  groood 
-^^M)il  having  first  been  made  deep  sad 
loose, — as  we  have  in  trenches. 
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Salt  we  bare  found  one  of  the  beet  ma- 
nures ;  use  at  the  rate  of  eight  bushels  to 
the  acre,  or,  if  you  have  animal  manure 
which  you  design  to  apply  to  your  celery 
ground,  use  half  the  quantity  in  proportion, 
diluted  and  poured  on,  and  mixed  up  with 
the  manure  before  applying  it  on  the  land. 


Plastee  Paris.— Gypsum  is  extremely 
beneficial  on  eyery  garden  where  animal 
manures  have  been  applied  for  years.  If 
jour  garden  soil  was  last  year  pretty  full  of 
worms,  leave  off  the  dressing  of  animal 
manure  this  year,  and  apply  at  tht»  rate  of 
four  bushels  of  salt,,  and  one  and  a  half  of 
plaster  per  acre. 


The  Linnceus  Wine  Plant  is  one  of 
the  numerous  barefaced  impositions  of  the 
day,  which  is  receiving  merited  exposure  in 
Tarious  quarters.  This  wine  plant,  as  it  is 
called,  is  nothing  but  the  common  garden 
rhubarb,  and  yet  it  is  sold,  by  itinerant 
swindlers,  by  tens  of  thousand  dollars 
worth,  in  various  parts  of  the  country — 
The  American  Institute  Farmers'  Club 
have  tested  the  liquor  made  from  it,  and 
pronounce  it  **a  nauseous,  unwholesome 
compound  of  acid  and  sugar,  partly  con- 
verted into  rum,  as  unlike  wine  as  those 
who  sell  the  plants  are  unlike  honest 
men.*' 


We  are  always  interested  and  gratified 
in  hearing  of  anything  new  in  the  way  of 
material  for  hedges.  While  the  necessity 
exists  for  every  man's  fencing  out  his  neigh- 
W's  stock,  every  plant  that  will  form  a 
lire  fence,  in  the  place  of  the  costly  and 
unsightly  rails,  and  boards  and  posts,  which 
now  encumber  our  lawns  and  fields,  is  valu- 
ftble,  not  only  in  an  esthetic,  but  in  an 
economical  point  of  view.  The  annual  cost 
of  fencing  the  (arms  of  the  United  States 
would  soon  pay  the  national  debt,  large  as 
thit  is.  The  desideratum  for  live  fences  is, 
to  find  a  hedge-plant  that  shall  be  perfectly 
hardy,  easy  to  propagate,  and  that  shall  af- 
ford protection  against  the  intrusive  propen- 


sities of  cattle  and  other  animals.  It  is  said 
that  the  common  barberry  (harberi$  vulgari$) 
combines  these  qualities  in  a  noteworthy 
degree.  The  barberry  is  indigenous  to  the 
northern  parts  of  £urope  and  Asia,  but  has 
become  thoroughly  naturalized — like  many 
other  foreigners— to  the  American  soil. — 
The  WaUingford  Circular  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  barberry  as  a  hedge-plant,  and 
notes  in  its  favor  its  '*  habit  of  sending  up 
suckers  from  the  bottom,  by  wbtch,  in  a 
few  years,  it  comeA  to  have  a  ba»e  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter."  It  occurs 
to  us  that  this  ^<  habit  of  sending  up  suck- 
ers" might  become  troublesome  in  the 
heighboring  lawn  or  garden.  However 
this  may  be,  the  barberry  is  worth  testing 
for  hedges. 


0(7R  Correspondent  who  inquires  as  to 
the  expediency  of  plowing  up  his  lawn,  on 
account  of  the  running  (mt  of  the  grass,  is 
informed  that  there  is  a  remedy  for  this 
difficulty,  without  the  necessity  of  any  such 
inconvenience  as  is  suggested.  The  fertility 
of  the  lawn  may  be  restored  and  preserved 
by  thorough  top-dressing.  Use  for  this 
purpose  stable  manure,  bone  dust,  plaster, 
muck,  ashes— whatever  the  soil  seems  most 
to  need  to  restore  and  enrich.  The  lawn 
should  be,  of  course,  properly  underdrained, 
and  then,  with  judicious  treatment  in  top- 
dressing,  rolling,  and  mowing,  it  may  be 
kept  perpetually  in  the  finest  condition. 

The  Gardener^!<  Chronicle  (Eng.)  re- 
commends the  planting  of  snowdrops  in 
masses  on  lawns,  and  tells  us  that  the  effect 
in  early  spring  is  admirable.  The  roots  are 
planted  in  the  green  sward,  and  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  before  the  grass  starts 
so  as  to  conceal  them,  they  burst  forth  into 
full  bloom.  The  leaves  of  the  snowdrop 
are  formed  early  in  the  season,  and  before 
the  grass  requires  to  be  cut  they  have  per- 
formed their  functions.  The  bulbs,  there 
fore,  lie  securely  under  the  surlkce  ready  to 
start  up  into  beauty  the  following  spring. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  see  this  experiment 
tried  on  some  of  our  beautifiil  lawns. 
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A%  KL.BOA!<T  teBiltuaniiU,  in  tbt  aliape  af 
•  gold  tuodftl^  liM  been  prcmMttcd  to  mi 
AmeHcftii  mmnli  Toini0t*nd  Glover^  Esq., 
Lj  the  Ftrncli  Emfwror.  Tbe  (fccnsion  wa^ 
on  e^cpuditbtt  tit  thi?  PdajN  d'lodtwtne,  in 
Pari«»  of  iiaeful  and  injurious  lnjiL»cU.  Mr, 
0 lover  htm  be«?n  empbjed  for  aome  time  in 
tb<^  Df?|»rtincnt  of  Agricullan?  at  ^Vftslung- 
ton*  II«  ia  well  ^killefl  in  the  Bd^me  of 
Entomology',  and  hU  reflenrchoA  and  labors 
in  th«  inlcrcst*  of  Pomology  Imvt*  U'en  of 
great  Yatue  to  horticnltiirc.  On  tbc  occa* 
liion  of  tlio  French  Eipoaj tion,  Ui«  contri* 
t»iitiona  ta  tht  knowledge  of  iniactii  ii\juH* 
Otis  ti>  horticulture,  &c.,  gained  him  the 
finperinl  j;i>lti  meti'iU  It  ii  an  honorable 
distinction  for  our  country  to  \te  bo  repre- 
aentcd  among  European  wiranta  in  the 
iralks  of  science- 


The  APPLiCATioK  of  numure  to  fruit  treea 
ahanid  b©  made  with  i^  view  to  feed  the 
roots  and  not  tbo  trunk-  We  often  see  a 
heap  of  eompoat,  or  some  tort  of  fertiliRcr, 
l41ed  up  around  the  foot  of  the  stem,  where 
It  can  do  verj-  little  good*  Fruit  treea  of 
six  or  eight  feet  in  length  ejctend  their 
root*  alxiut  the  ftame  difUnee  on  everj 
aide.  The  fertilii^cr  should,  iberefore,  be 
«{n%ad  ov^r  tbat  atnount  of  »nrface,  worked 
Into  the  top  of  the  aoil^Bo  that  its  stimulus 
may  reach  the  roots  and  rootlet*,  and  so 
iupply  nonrishtncnt  to  the  tree. 


HovKT^i  MAGj^snsiB,  In  a  notice  of  the 
chief  publications  on  borticaltuntl  subjects 
which  appeared  during  the  past  year,  thus 
apeaka  kindty  and  genially  of  the  two 
works  which  have  been  issued  ftxmv  our 
office:  — *'WoouwARD^s  Grapkriics  asp 
IIoRTtcui*TURAt*  ButLOti^GS,  au  excellent 
volumf^,  giving  a  Tariety  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  construe tiitg,  wanning,  ^^ 
of  such  structures  ;  also,  Wood  warp's 
CouKTRT  HoMRS,  a  work  which  may  bo 
r«&d  to  advantage  by  all  who  are  about 
building  in  the  country/' 
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VENTILATION. 

BT  A.  D.  O. 


If  we  mistake  not,  tbis  subject  has  already 
been  toached  upon  in  books  and  papers,  but 
perhaps  it  will  bear  another  citing.  Much 
as  has  been  said  about  it,  few  persons  are 
sensible  of  its  importance.  Many  are  care- 
ful to  provide  excellent  food  and  clothing 
for  thcmselTes  and  their  families ;  their 
houses  most  be  handsome  and  filled  with 
elegant  famiture,  but  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  air  they  inhale,  they  giro  themselves 
little  coneem. 

Proridence  has  surrounded  us  with  an 
ocean  of  pure  air  fifty  miles  deep,  but  we 
bottle  up  a  portion  of  it  and  seclude  our- 
selree  within  it,  rendering  it  poisonous,  and 
then  ask  one  another  if  this  is  not  domestic 
comfort  1  If  we  exclude  air  entirely  fVom 
the  ItmgB  longer  than  three  minutes,  death 
will  surely  follow,  but  impure  air  may  be 
bremthed  for  many  years,  and  the  patient 
eontinoe  to  liye.  Bad  air  is  a  slow  poison. 
That^s  the  trouble ;  if  it  only  did  its  work 
qnieker,  mod  in  a  more  striking  and  con- 
Bpicuotts  way,  men  might  be  deterred  from 


recklessly  breathing  it.  Those  who  habitu- 
ally inhale  it  are  rendered  insensible  to  the 
sweetness  of  a  pure  atmosphere ;  their  taste 
becomes  as  yitiated  as  the  air  in  whic&  they 
dwell. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  importance  of  yen- 
tilation,  we  beg  to  remind  him  of  a  few 
facts.  Science  tells  us  that  atmospheric 
air  is  composed  of  oxygen  gas  and  nitro- 
gen gas;  the  former  being  a  supporter  of 
combustion  and  of  animal  life,  the  latter 
not  such  a  supporter,  nor  yet  positiyely 
destructiye  of  either ;  its  office  in  the  animal 
economy  seeming  to  be  to  dilute  the  oxygen 
which  in  its  pure  state  would  act  too  power- 
ful ly  on  the  system.  In  the  process  of  respira- 
tion, while  the  nitrogen  Is  giyen  off  from 
the  lungs  essentially  unchanged,  the  oxygen 
unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  form- 
ing carbonic  acid — the  same  gas  which  is 
produced  by  burning  charcoal  in  the  open 
air — and  this  poisonous  substance  constantly 
being  exhaled  into  the  rooms  we  occupy,  it 
would  seem  important  to  dispose  of  as  soon 


aeoocdiiiff  to  \cl  of  Ovogrtm,  lA  the  yttr  1866,  \>f  Obo.  E.  ft  7  W.  Wooswabb,  in  tiM  Olark*!  Oflin 
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M  possible.  To  this  it  might  be  added 
thmt  more  or  leu  ezcrementrtious.  matter 
peaees  off  contiDumllj  bj  ineeneible  perapira- 
tioo  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which  is 
of  the  same  deleterious  character,  and  urges 
the  same  plea  for  Tentilation. 

We  are  told,  again,  that "  ereiy  twentj- 
Ibur  hours,  there  flows  to  the  lungs  siztf 
hogsheads  of.  air,  and  thirty  hogsheads  of 
blood."*  What  U  the  design  of  tliis?  To 
purify  and  Titalize  the  blood.  Now,  as  the 
health  of  the  body  depends  largely  upon 
the  purity  of  the  blood,  and  this  last  upon 
the  purity  of  the  air,  we  may  estimate  the 
importance  of  looking  well  to  the  quality 
of  what  we  erery  moment  breathe. 

And  these  conclusions  of  science  are  con- 
finned  and  illustrated  by  daily  obsenration 
and  experience.  Whence  come  the  pale  and 
sallow  faces,  languid  eyes,  headaches,  ca- 
tarrhs, debility,  coughs,  and  consumptions 
which  we  continually  meet  with  ?  Whence, 
chiefly,  except  from  long  confinement  in  the 
unwholesome  air  of  unrentilated' houses  7 
And  yet  we  wonder  what  can  be  the  matter. 
Are  not  our  dwellings  warm  and  comforta- 
ble, and  perhaps  genteel  ?  We  Americans 
are  less  robust  than  our  English  cousins, 
men  and  women.  Travelers  from  abroad, 
while  acknowledging  the  delicate  hot-house 
beauty  of  our  young  ladies ;  yet  tell  us  our 
wives  and  daughters  look  sickly  and  frail 
beside  the  ruddy,  round,  elastic  figures  of 
their  own  fair  ones.  English  women  live 
more  out  of  doors,  and  ventilate  their  houses 
better  than  we  do. 

In  the  great  minority  of  our  school-houses, 
workshops,  court-houses,  hotels,  railway- 
cars,  concert-halls  and  churches,  the  air  is 
unfit  for  breathing.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
windows  and  doors  are  kept  closed,  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  being  rapidly  consumed 
by  the  burning  of  many  lamps  and  fires,  and 
by  the  inspiration  of  numerous  occupants, 
it  is  impossible  for  one  to  remain  long  in 
such  places  without  serious  injury  to  his 
health.  Whence  the  nausea  and  headache 
next  morning  after  concerts  and  lectures? 

••Um  •ad  MJbnumvt  Air,"  bj  Dr.  Quioovi,  p. ». 


£enoe  much  of  the  laasitnde,  listlesBM 
irritability  of  scholars  and  teachers? 
Whence  the  dulhiess  of  sermons  and  tbe 
drowsiness  of  congregations  7  True  to  ]\k 
is  the  story  of  the  old  Scotch  minister  who, 
greatly  troubled  with  the  inattention  of  his 
auditors,  preached  to  them  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  "The Sin  and  Shame o' Sleeps' 
in  Kirks,"  but  without  any  appredabb 
improvement  of  their  manners ;  when,  at 
length,  ordering  the  sexton  to  partUIiy 
open  several  windows  during  service,  tlie 
result  was  all  that  he  could  desire. 

Time  was  when  our  dwellings  and  pabile 
buildings  were  so  constructed  that  veotili* 
tion  came  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
doors  and  windows  rattled  with  their  loose- 
ness. In  pri  vate  houses,  the  broad  fire-pboe 
sucked  up  and  carried  off  the  foul  air  aa  &st 
as  it  was  generated.  Then,  too,  men  and 
women  lived  muck  in  the  open  sir,  asd 
were  not  afraid  of  it.  Now,  we  make  oo: 
doors  and  windows  ur-tigbt ;  our  roocDs 
over  heated  by  Mr-tight  stoves  and  fomaces; 
fire-places  are  seldom  seen,  or  are  mad«  k^ 
ornament,  and  closed  up  with  firs-boards ; 
and  our  food  is  cooked  in  air-tight  kitdics 
stoves.  These  modem  improvements  eosi 
us  dearly,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  imtii 
we  conform  more  to  the  laws  of  hesltL 

In  sugesting  a  few  hints  as  to  the  best 
method*  of  ventilation,  the  writer  will  speak 
only  of  those  which  may  be  applied  la 
winter ;  for  in  summer,  this  matter  viU 
mostly  take  care  of  itselfl 

To  provide  firesh  air  for  a  dwolliag-hoiise, 
some  would  say,  knock  out  a  panel  fn»3 
every  door,  and  a  pane  of  glass  from  eveij 
window.  Others,  less  heroic,  would  ^ 
pose  that  every  door  be  set  ajar  often  dmiof 
the  day,  and  that  rolling  blinds  be  inserted 
in  every  fire-board,  to  be  opened  and  dosed 
at  pleasure.  It  is  an  excellent  aznoge- 
ment,  also,  to  insert  a  r^vter,  <»*  sTaJre 
like  Dr.  Amott's  patent,  in  the  chimser- 
breast  near  the  ceiling,  wliich  can  be  eco- 
trolled  by  a  simple  pulley  and  cord. 

But  it  is  important  to  bring  in  a  oonstiBt 
supply  of  fresh  ur,  as  well  as  to  expd  that 
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which  is  Titiated  by  use,  and  to  introdaoe 
it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  let  in  also  the 
infloenza.    When  grates  are  osed,  it  is  ens- 
tomary  sometimes  to  introduce  a  carrent 
of  out-door  air  into  a  hollow  space  in  the 
chimney,  behind  the  fire,  where  it  becomes 
warm  before  entering  the  room.    But  for 
tho  majority  of  country-houses,  grates  are 
the  exception,  and  close  stores  the  general 
rule:  how,  then,  can  we  rentilate  rooms 
warmed  by  stores  ?    One  simple  method  is 
this : — Surround  a  common  iron  store  with 
a  neat  Russia  iron  case,  learing  a  space  of 
six  inches  becween  the  two,  and  corer  the 
whole  at  the  top  with  an  ornamental  grat- 
ing.   Connect  this  apparatus  with  the  air 
out  of  doors  by  a  tin  conductor  four  inches 
in  diameter,  leading  from  a  cellar  window 
along  under  the  parlor  floor,  and  then  up 
through  the  floor  into  the  open  space  before 
described.    A  damper  should  be  inserted  in 
this  pipe,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  air 
brought  in.  By  some  arrangement  like  this, 
we  can  introduce  a  constant  supply  of  pure 
air,  which,  when  warmed  in  the  air-chamber 
around  the  store,  will  flow  out  in  a  genial 
current  through  the  perforated  top  into  the 
apartment.    It  is  to  be  supposed,  howerer, 
that  a  register  or  ralre  is  also  prorided  in 
the  chimney  flue  for  carrying  off  impure 
air  as  last  as  fresh  is  brought  in.    The 
method  thus  stated,  is  the  same  in  principle 
V    ^'Clate^e    Patent  Ventilating    Store,'' 
which  is  used  in  some  of  our  large  public 
schools. 

The  grstOi,  or  the  close  store  arranged  in 
the  abore  manner,  will  answer,  well  when 
only  one  cr  two  rooms  are  to  be  heated ; 
but  when  a  whole  house  or  large  public 
bailding  is  to  be  warmed  and  rentilated, 
The  hot-air  furnace  will  do  the  work  better. 
{ We  apeftk  not  now  of  warming  by  steam 
01  Lor  water :  for  these  methods  are  too 
expenSire  for  general  adoption,  and  where 
used  do  not  seem  to  giro  entire  satisfiiction.) 
The  hot-sir  furnace,  properly  constructed, 
with  gas-tight  joints,  and  a  large  copper 
pan  in  the  air-chamber  for  eraporating 
water,  prorldes  a  constant  supply  of  fresh. 


summer-like  air,  and  sends  the  wholesome 
current^  hour  after  hour,  through  all  the 
building. 

It  is,  howerer,  an  essential  requisite  of 
this  method  of  warming  a  house,  that  pro- 
rision  be  made  for  a  current  of  ur  to  flow 
out  of  erery  room,  as  well  as  one  to  flow  in. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  warm  a  house  in 
this  way,  unless  some  such  prorision  is 
made.  Can  you  blow  wind  into  a  bottle, 
without  first  displacing  an  equal  portion  of 
the  air  within  it  ?  ♦  Properly  to  rentilate 
a  house  warmed  by  a  furnace,  erery  room 
should  be  prorided  with  a  rentilator  lead- 
ing into  the  chinmey-flue  or  into  a  renti- 
duct  carried  up  by  its  side.  For,  if  not  so 
prorided,  not  only  will  it  be  hard  to  force 
fresh  air  into  the  rooms,  but  that  which  is 
forced  in  will  be  drawn  down  again  through 
the  registers  into  the  furnace-chamber, 
whence  it  will  be  returned  again  andagun 
to  the  apartments  for  repeated  respiration. 
This  ia  continually  occurring  in  multitudes 
of  houses,  and  public  buildings. 

The  opening  referred  to,  for  the  escape  of 
impure  air,  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  room 
opposite  to  the  register,  and  should  be  as 
near  the  floor  as  practicable.  If  it  is  made 
near  the  ceiling,  the  freshly-heated  air  rising 
at  once  to  the  top  of  the  room  will  pass  oif 
through  the  rentilator  and  be  lost,  learing 
the  cold  and  impure  air  near  the  floor  im- 
warmed  and  undisturbed ;  whereas,  if  the 
opening  were  made  near  the  base  of  the 
chimney,  then  the  newly-warmed  air,  after 
first  rising  to  the  ceiling,  would  descend 
and  drire  the  cold  air  along  the  flue  up 
the  chimney  or  rentiduct,  and  so  fiMnlitate 

•  8o(mftll«rtlM«reetioaof  tlMfpleiidid'edifloelbrthe 
Bmitbionlftn  Inatttuie,  it  wm  found  Impottibla  to  vmtm 
ona  of  tho  laxgo  ludla  of  the  bailding,  m  as  tonako  It 
coinlbrtabla.  Tha  vindoira  and  doon  wera  mada  bLc 
tifht,  andthalafsa  ftunaoa  in  tha  baacment  waa  driTtn 
up  to  red  baat.  SdUt  tha  air  In  tbalaotiira-room  ramainad 
dall  and  oold— tha  thazmomaiar  Indicating  only  from  4ft* 
to  60*.  AltarMmatima»anianof  eommonaanaahaax^ 
ing  of  tha  difltoUtyt  callad  for  an  aitgar  and  hand<4air, 
with  vhieh  ha  aoon  oat  a  hola  in  ona  ooraer  of  tha  iloor, 
abont  aightaen  inchea  aqoara.  Immadlataly,  there  waa 
a  change  in  the  air— «  haalthftil  drcnlation  ooimiiaiioad« 
and  io  half  an  hour,  tha  matoorj  ran  up  to  7fl*  1 
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both  the  wanning  and  the  Tentikting  of  the 
apartment.  The  escape  of  the  yitiated  air 
up  the  chimney  flue  would  be  helped  by 
kindling  a  small  fire  on  the  hearth  or  in  the 
grate.  Indeed,  this  arrangement — the  fur- 
nace and  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  coDstitutes, 
to  our  mind,  the  best  known  method  of 
wanning  and  rentilating  a  dwelling-house : 
the  fomaoe  affording  a  comfortable  warmth 
to  the  halls  and  rooms  of  the  entire  build- 


ing, while  the  mddj  light  in  the  fire-plice 
giTes  a  cheerful,  homelike  expresmon  to  the 
apartments  occupied,  which  can  be  giioed 
in  no  other  way ;  and  both  together  fur- 
nishing ample  ventilation. 

Let  it  be  added,  finally,  that  while  speci- 
fying these  several  plans  for  Tentikting 
buildings,  we  have  desired  to  suggest  c(h^ 
rect  principles,  rather  than  to  adTOCtte 
particular  methods. 


DESIGN  DT  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE— No.  15.    A  SMALL  STABLE. 


O.  JC  HARIIKT,  ARCHITECT,    COLD   SPRING,    PUTNAM   COUNTY,  K.  T. 


We  offer  the  readers  of  the  Horticultu- 
rist this  month  a  design  for  a  Fmall  stable. 
It  has  accommodation  for  two  horses  and  a 
cow,  besides  a  separate  apartment  for  car- 
riages, and  another  smaller  room  for  har- 
nesses, ^ 


The  carriage  room  measures  13  feet  hj 
22,  Each  horse -stall  is  5  J  feet  wideband 
9J  feet  long  to  the  rear  of  the  stall  parti- 
tion, or  17  feet  to  the  partition  of  the  ar- 
riage-room. 

The  stalls  are  prorided  with  cast  iroa 


Fig.  lO.^Penpedwe^ 


mangers  and  iron  hay-racks  each  secured  to 
opposite  comers  of  the  stall.  We  consider 
these  iron  fixtures  the  best  in  use,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  alwayn  coat- 
ed with  some  kind  of  paint,  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  horses  mouths  in  winter,  when 
they  Are  liable  to  become  frosted. 


The  oow-stall  is  4^  feet  wide,  and  is  pi^ 
Tided  with  a  manger  and  some  soiti^ 
fastening  apparatus ;  for  the  latta",  we  pt- 
fer  the  ring  and  chain,  though  the  otd- 
fashioned  stanchion  b  recommended  br 
many. 

The  floors  of  the  stalls  should  be  kid 
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with  smootlilj-planed  locust  joists,  slanted 
towards  the  gutter  just  enough  to  take 
away  the  water — say  two  inches  in  the  9^ 
feet. 

The  harness-room  is  proyided  with  hooks 
for  harness ;  a  closet  to  keep  brushes,  soap, 
oils,  medicines,  ^.,  &c. ;  and  a  small  stove 
to  heat  water  for  washing  harness,  &c 

There  is  a  rain-water  cistern,  built  with 
brick  and  cement,  in  the  yard,  near  the 
rear  of  the  stable,  and  this,  taking  water 
from  the  roof,  by  means  of  tin  conductors, 
supplies  all  the  water  required. 


Fio.  71 Ground  Plan. 

Rain  water  is  much  better  for  stock  than 
spring  water.  The  pump  is  inside  the  sta- 
ble, as  will  be  seen  in  the  plan,  and  empties 
into  a  trough,  conyenient  to  which  are 
chests  lined  with  tin,  for  holding  oats  and 
meal,  &c. 

A  Tentilating  shaft  rises  from  the  stable- 
room  to  the  yentilator  shown  m  the  sketch, 
and  this,  with  the  small  windows  in  the 
head  of  each  stall,  provides  sufficient  eircu^ 
lation  of  air.  In  the  summer,  the  doors 
may  be  taken  off  their  hinges,  and  gates 


with  locks  substituted  in  their  place.  The 
little  windows  spoken  of  are  placed  above 
the  heads  of  the  horses — say  seven  feet 
fh>m  the  floor,  and  are  opened  by  means  of 
pulley  and  rope. 

At  the  rear  of  the  building,  a  door  opens 
into  a  yard  enclosed  by  a  high  fence ;  and, 
if  there  be  a  desire  to  make  the  establish 
ment  quite  complete,  there  may  be  bu  It 
around  this  yard  a  range  of  buildings  for 
poultiy,  pigs,  tc^  and  open  sheds  for 
wagons  and  carts.  Such  a  range  of  build* 
ings  we  shall  present  at  some  future  time. 

This  stable  is  built  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  vertical  boarding  and  bi.tteas;  the 
roof  is  covered  with  slate;  the  doors  all 
have  simple  hoods  as  well  as  the  windows, 
and  the  glass  for  the  latter,  we  would  have 
set  in  diamond-shaped  panes,  which,  at  a 
little  or  no  extra  expense,  heightens  won* 
derfully  the  artistic  ^ect  of  such  a  building 
as  this. 

Paint  the  buildmg  a  warm  cream  color, 
the  eaves,  and  window-trimmings,  and  doors 
considerably  darker;  plant  a  good  many 
trees  around  it,  and  set  a  flowering  vino 
here  and  there,  so  as  it  may  run  along 
its  walls;  take  good  care  of  the  grass,  and 
keep  the  drive^way  well  rolled  and  clear 
of  weeds,  and  then  we  think  the  efieci  of 
the  whole  wiU  be  rather  pleasing  than 
otherwise. 

This  stable  will  cost  at  present  prioea 
about  1,200  doUars. 


RAISING  ORAPE  VINES  FROM  SEEDS. 

BT  A.  J.   CATWOOD,  P0UGHKXKP8IK,  M.  T. 


Mr.  HcRRicK,in  his  interesting  article  on 
"  Grapes  in  '.65,"  in  your  February  number, 
aakfl  lor  information  in  relation  to  expedit- 
ing the  germination  of  grape  seeds.  When 
I  came  to  this,  my  mind  recurred  to  my 
labors  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  in  trying 
to  discover  some  of  the  enjoyments  and 
iuxaries  by  Nature  hidden,  but  designed  to 
be  revealed  in  time,  as  necessity  demands. 


The  lawyer  says  he  wants  the  worst  of  his 
client's  case  flrst,  and  I  would  hint  to  Mr. 
Merrick  that  his  chances  of  fkilure  are  fiur 
greater  than  those  of  success. 

All  those  who  would  produce  valuable 
varieties  of  fruit  must  expect  many  disap* 
pointments,  unless  there  is  a  more  perfect 
system  of  hybridization  discovered.  I  think 
I  have  tried  all  the  appproved  modes  of 
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fertilintimi,  and  from  the  tbounadsof  tIdm 
I  hmve  nised,  many  of  which  I  have  not 
abandoned  until  they  were  five  yean  old, 
only  two  are  oonaidered  Taloable.  One  is  a 
hybrid  of  the  Diana  and  Delaware ;  the 
other  was  raised  from  Oonoord  seed,  not 
hybridized,  at  least  by  any  efiort  of  mine. 

You  may  call  this  poor  lack,  bat  I  think 
all  others  who  hare  experimented  with 
grape  seeds  extensively  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  Mr.  Rogers  being  an  exception. 
I  am  well  aware  that,  In  some  cases,  good 
Tarieties  hare  been  prodnoed  by  the  flnt 
attempt  at  crossing ;  and  the  process  has 
been  continued  by  the  same  person  for 
years  without  obtaining  another.  I  sup- 
pose this  want  of  success  is  the  result  of 
many  causes.  The  incongruity  which  may 
exist  between  two  of  the  strongest  vario- 
ttes  might  lead  to  degeneracy — the  pollen  of 
one  flower  being  in  a  more  adranoed  stage 
than  that  of  the  other;  one  being  naturally 
stronger  than  the  other ;  earliness  and  late- 
ness ;  the  diflbrence  in  form  of  flower  or 
fruit :  and  other  diibrences  in  the  same  fi^ 
mily.  The  efleet  we  can  see;  but  why 
crossing  in  the  Tegetable  kingdom  tends  to 
retrogradation  we  cannot  AiUy  explain.  It 
is  barely  pcsnble  that  from  a  single  seed, 
planted  without  any  pretensions  to  hybrid- 
ization, might  be  produced  a  better  rariety 
than  any  we  now  haTo;  while  thousands 
might  be  hybridized,  and  all  prore  worth- 
less. By  this,  you  will  peroeiye  that  I  do 
not  Ailly  beliere  the  doctrine  that  the 
blossoms  of  the  grape  cannot  be  fertilized 
unless  it  is  done  scientifically.  We  have 
now,  in  sereral  instances,  the  characteristics 
of  two  distinct  Tarieties,  so  completely 
blended  in  the  chance  seedling,  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  whether  they  may 
become  hybridized  naturally.  If  Mr.  Ro- 
gers nhould  succeed  in  the  future  as  he  has 
in  the  past,  I  will  conclude  that  there  is 
nptsp  much  uncertainty  about  grape  seed- 
lings pifter  all,  and  ^hat  he  haq  discpy^red  a 
more  certain  method  of  hybridizing* 

It  i^  not  my  design  in  the  foregoing  (o 
discourage  Mr.  M.  in  the  planning  of  jMeda ; 


on  the  contrary,  I  would  adriae  him,  ai  I 
hate  otheiB,  to  do  it.  If  all  who  own  land 
should  devote  two  feet  square  to  seedlings, 
we  would,  in  a  few  years,  haTe  what  the 
present  efibrts  would  not  bring  us  in  ai 
many  centuries.  Although  the  prospect 
would  not  be  flattering  to  the  indiridoal, 
the  general  effect  would  be  great.  Tfko- 
ever,  by  his  indefiitigable  enex^,  dereiopi 
some  of  the  good  things  now  in  waiting 
confers  a  lasting  benefit  on  msnklnd.— 
Downing,  Kirtland,  Wilson,  Hovey,  Boll, 
Allen,  Rogers,  Wilder,  Grant,  Brinkle,  Tm 
Mons,  Rtrers,  Le  Roy,  and  a  host  of  others 
in  Europe  and  America,  will  be  looked  open 
by  future  generations  as  beneftetors  of  their 
race.  I  have  concluded  at  scTeral  diibreot 
times  to  saye  no  more  seeds ;  but,  when  the 
grape  season  came,  I,  irresistibly,  woold 
prepare  a  few  more  for  the  next  sprii^ 
planting. 

I  haye  derived  much  pleasure  from  watch- 
ing their  growth  and  derelopinent.  It  is  i 
game  of  chance,  which  all  may  play  at,  aad 
do  no  violence  to  the  moral  law ;  a  recrea- 
tion attended  with  novelty  and  hope,  which 
well  pays  its  way,  even  if  the  goal  is  nerer 
reached. 

To  Mr.  M.  I  wx>uld  aay,  grape  seeds 
ahould  be  put  in  earth  in  a  pot  or  box,  im- 
mediately on  being  taken  from  the  trmiy 
and  the  vessel  buried  one  or  two  inehee 
from  the  sur&oe,  in  order  that  they  maybe 
froien  during  vrinter.  A  box  ahould  then 
be  prepared,  of  suitable  sixe,  ten  or  twelre 
inches  deep,  placed  in  a  hot  or  oold  glan- 
house,  and  filled  with  soil  properly  pre- 
pared, within  three  inches  of  the  top.— 
About  the  Ist  of  April,  the  contents  of  the 
pot,  seeds  and  earth,  ahould  be  erenlj 
spread  over  the  surface,  alter  having  been 
well  mixed.  Over  all,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  good  soil  should  be  sifted,  being 
careful  to  exclude  the  earth-worms,  as  thcjr 
will  destroy  a  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the 
young  plants.  This  may  be  done  by  taking 
the  earth  from  the  suriace  as  it  begins  to 
thaw  in  the  spring,  the  worms  being  belov 
the  t^ii  or  sift  the  earth  if  later  in  the 
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A  portion  of  the  young  plants  will 
damp  off.  If  thej  should  yet  be  too  thick, 
thin  out  the  snialler  ones,  not  allowing 
them  to  be  crowded.  When  they  strike 
the  third  leaf,  those  taken  oat  may  be  re- 
planted ;  the  Tines  remaining  in  the  box 
will  make  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  the 
first  summer.  Those  grown  out  doors  will 
seldom  ripen  any  buds  before  the  early  frost 
kills  them ;  they  may  also  be  successfully 
grown  in  hotbeds.  Some  seedlings  will 
bear  at  the  age  of  three  years,  but  many 
more  will  not  until  four.  As  soon  as  the 
cluster  of  blossoms  is  sent  forth,  and  before 
the  cap  of  each  little  flower  falls,  its  gim- 
der  can  be  easily  decided.  I  say  gender,  as 
we  here  call  the  non-bearing  vines  males. 
The  peduncle  of  the  fruitless  rines  is  very 


small,  not  larger  than  a  cambric  needle; 
clusters  yery  large,  and  highly  perfumed. 
Tou  must  not  expect  to  see  grapes  on  a  clus- 
ter of  this  description.  When  the  cap 
bursts,  a  small  yellow  knot  will  appear 
where  there  should  be  a  grape.  The  entire 
cluster  will  fall,  and  the  vine  might  as  well 
be  destroyed.  If  it  does  not  bear  the  first 
time  it  blossoms,  it  will  never  bear  after. 
•The  cap  may  be  removed,  juid  its  character 
ascertained,  a  week  before  the  young  grape 
woulS  be  sufficiently  developed  to  throw  it 
off. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  these  unclassified  jottings  the 
communication  I  have  long  promised  you 
on  this  subject,  but  will  try  at  some  future 
time  to  redeem  my  promise. 


DESIGN  FOR  A  HOUSE  FOR  DRYING  FRUITS. 

BT.  J.   €•   H0B80M,   OARDIXOTON,  OHIO. 


The  following  sketch  is  of  a  building  of 
moderate  dimensions,  4x12  feet,  and  five 
feet  in  height,  set  upon  a  wall  of  brick  or 
stone  twenty  inches  high ;  and,  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  going  inside  when  heated 
up  for  drying,  it  is  constructed  with  two 
tiers  of  drawers  on  either  side,  23  inches 
by  5  feet,  with  slat  or  wire  bottoms  •  each 


one  made  to  slide  in  and  out  independent 
of  the  rest,  and  each  tier  enclosed  with 
double  doors.  The  building  is  heated  by 
means  of  furnaces  extending  from  either 
end,  and  communicating  with  the  fine  in 
the  centre. 

By  reason  of  the  drawers  meeting  over 
the  furnaces  in  the  middle,  the  heat  in  rising 


Fio.  72. — Drying  House. 


is  compelled  to  pass  through  them,  thus 
the  fruit  is  dried  faster  than  by  the  usual 
mode  of  placing  it  on  shelves  against  the 
wall  of  the  house. 

The  number  of  drawers  may  be  increased 
to  double  the  amount  represented  in  the 
drawing  if  necessary,  which  would  make 


them  hold  a  considerable  quantity  of  fhiit, 
say  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels. 

The  building  should  be  constructed  of 
light  timber,  may  be  weather-boarded  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  and  made  ornamental 
or  otherwise,  according  to  fhe  taste  of  the 
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I%e  HartuMmriat. 
HEARTS'  PIPPIN. 


SoMx  jean  tiiioe,  the  writer  received  and  cooks  among   the   beit.     The  tree 

this  Tariety  ftom  Charles  Downing,  Esq.  is  a  good  iiearer.    We  find  no  poblished 

It  is  not  of  tlie    highest   flavor   as  an  description  of  it,  except  in  the    Wiatenk 

eating  apple,  but  the  flesh  is  very  ten-  FhUl  Book.    Froit,  medium  size,  loundwh, 

der,  of  a   pleasant,  mild,  sub-add  taste,  flattened  at  ends,  obli<|pe.    Color,  pale  j^ 


Fio.  7Z.^HearU*  Pippin. 


low,  with  suiliised  shades  of  whitish  yel- 
low, and  a  faint  blush  cheek  in  the  sun. — 
Stem  medium,  generally  curved.  Cavity, 
regular,  russetted.    Calyx  with  five  dis- 


tinct, erect,  open  segments.  Bsain,  deepi 
Flesh,  white,  very  tender,  juicy.  Core, 
medium,  or  below.    Season,  November. 


<»•»«» 


PROTECTION  OP  PEACH  TREES  IN  WINTER. 

BT  JOHV  H.  JXMUirS. 


Wx  must  resort  to  some  protecting 
system  for  peach  culture,  or  be  disappoint- 
ed, year  after  year,  by  late  spring  frosts— 
at  lesst,  such  has  been  our  situation.  For 
four  years,  our  peach  crop  has  been  smitten 
by  May  frosts;  and,  if  we  do  not  grow  our 
trees  in  the  future  so  that  we  may  protect 
the  buds  from  hard  winter  freeing  and  late 


spring  fiposts,  we  may  expect  nothing  hot 
disappointment  for  the  next  four  hundred 
years. 

The  system  is  simply  as  follows :— Buj 
only  the  best  trees,  one  year  fix>m  the  bod, 
and  if  they  havnH  low  heads,  cut  back  to 
18  or  20  inches  flrom  the  ground,  as  shovn 
in  Fig.  74.    Plant  the  tree,  in  good  soil,  of 
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ooone,  mixiiig  with  the  soil  oiie*hftlf  buthel 
of  leached  ashes  to  each  tree.  Let  no  stock 
ran  in  the  orchard  without  the  trees  are 
enclosed.  The  first  Fall  after  planting  the 
tree  ought  to  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  75. 
The  winter  preceding  the  second  spring, 
make,  or  haye  made,  or  go  to  the  woods  and 
cut  them,  a  lot  of  stakes  made  lVx)m  boards 
2|  to  3  inches  wide,  and  3,  3^  to  4  feet 


long,  sharpened  at  one  end,  and  with  an  inch 
hole  inclining  at  a  small  angle  near  the  up- 
per end ;  drive  in  a  strong  pin,  and  70U  have 
them  made.  We  will  suppose  the  tree  has 
made  from  three  to  five  strong  side-branches 
the  first  summer,  within  20  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  has  sent  up  a  strong  leader. — 
We  conmience  this  the  second  spring  with 
our  horizontal  trainiug,  by  bending  down 


A 


Fig.  74. 


Fio.  75. 


Fig.  76. 


each  side-branch,  and  securing  it  at  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground  with  these  stakes. 
The  tree  has  then  the  appearance  of  Fig.  76. 
Of  course  we  cut  back,  to  form  the  tree  to 
suit  our  taste,  and  cut  out  unnecessary 
limbs.  We  let  the  tree  grow,  keeping  the 
worms  away,  hoping  to  have  a  good  growth 
by  Fall. 


The  next  summer  we  may  expect  some 
fruit — a  pretty  good  crop,  prorided  we  in- 
sure the  life  of  the  buds.  Sometime  in 
November,  or  before  hard  freezing,  we  bend 
down  the  side  branches,  so  that  they  will 
rest  on  the  ground,  and  secure  them  by 
driving  down  another  stake  near  the  end  of 
the  branches,  and  cover  entire  with  soil, 


*^"" 


Fio.  77. 

say  from  1  foot  to  15  inches  deep,  owing  to  make  straw  bands,  twisted,  and  wrap  dose- 

the  climate,  of  course.    Then-  crowd  the  ly  around  the  leader,  drawing  in  the  side 

leader  with  its  branches  into  a  long  box,  branches  as  you  proceed,  until  it  resembles 

resting  on  four  legs,  according  to  Mr.  Palm-  Figure  77.  Figure  78  represents  the  tree  the 

er's  plan;  or,  what  is  cheaper  and  as  good,  winter  of  the  second  year,  the  dotted  Vtam 
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OTer  the  brtachet  thowing  the  eirth;  the 
dotted  lines  orer  the  leader  shows  the  box. 
Allow  the  tree  to  remain  in  this  situation 
until  the  middle  of  April,  or  thereabouts, 
when  the  soil  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
branches,  and  the  second  stake  pulled  up. — 


The  branches  will  then  rise,  and  be  aboot 
three  feet  from  the  ground ;  remoTe  the  box 
or  straw  from  the  leader ;  the  tree  will  thca 
bloom  so  late  as  to  insure  the  firuit  crop. 

ilosf  BethUhem^  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


PLAN  FOR  LAYING-OUT  A  SQUARE  ACRE  LOT. 


BT   K.   rEERAXD,   DETROIT,   MICH. 


This  garden  contains  eTerything  that  can 
oonTenientlj  be  established  on  an  acre  lot- 
The  stables  and  out- buildings  are  separated 
from  the  main  place  hj  two  gates ;  one,  M, 
opens  the  waj  to  the  dwelling;  and  the 
other,  N,  leads  into  the  garden.  There  is 
a  passage,  0,  to  the  street,  entirely  hidden 
by  the  thicket  alongside  of  it,  so  that  hay, 


manure,  tc.^  may  be  taken  in  and  out  witL 
out  interfering  at  all  with  the  cleaolinai 
of  the  place.  The  shrubbery  has  been  » 
disposed  as  to  conceal  the  limited  dimee- 
sions  of  the  place.  The  greenhouse  is  oob- 
yeniently  situated  near  to  the  house,  and  t 
yiew  of  it  is  afforded  firom  the  street  Tlie 
walks  around  the  kitchen  garden  are  pUnt- 


Fio.  Id.-'J^lam  of  Square  Acre  LoL 


ABwvUlaff. 

BPiana. 

0  BUble.  Btfn,  and  othar  Oat-BuUdlBsa. 

D  GMeniioaM. 

B  Onpeiy  (Iioom). 

y  ilowir-bada. 


ed  with  dwarf  ftnit  trees,  and  the  space  de- 
voted to  that  garden  is  sufficiently  large  to 
provide  a  fiimily  with  the  usual  Tegetables 
and  small  (hiits.  There  is  a  yinery,  £,  and 
a  trellis  of  native  grapes  Beparating  the  or- 
namental from  the  yeget#blp  giPMpdSf    The 


H  Kltehaa  Otidco,  irith  dw«r  bmnttmBmAmaii 

frafta. 
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yard,  L,  is  shut  by  the  gates  M  and  K,  audit 
the  entrance  of  passage  O  on  the  street,  so 
that  horses  or  other  animals  may  be  lei 
loose  in  that  yard  without  fear  of  thetf 
running  away,  or  through  the  garden. 


WharUm*9  Ewly  Pear. 
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WHARTON'S  EARLY  PEAK 


Tru  pear  was  distributed  many  yean 
since  by  that  tealous  horticaltnrist,  A.  H. 
Ernst   of  Cincinnati,  but  since  his  death, 


little  or  nothing  has  been  heard  of  it 
Can  Mr.  Downing,  or  Wilder,  etc.,  tell  ut 
aught  of  it  ?    Here  is  an  outline  of  it 


Fio.  79.— FK&artofi'«  Early  Pear. 


The  tree  is  described  as  a  strong,  healthy 
grower ;  the  fruit  above  medium ;  yellowish 
green,  with  more  or  less  of  russet,  and  flesh 


melting,  juicy,  sweet  and  high-flavored ; 
bearing  well,  and  ripening  middle  of 
Au|^t 
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MARGARET  PKAR. 


In  our  March  number  we  g«Te  an  illue- 
traticm  and  description  of  one — '^  Maiy  " — 
of  two  new  pears  originated  with  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Wiegel,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  We  now 
give  outline,  figure  and  description  of  num- 
ber two,  which  he  desires  named  Margaret, 


Its  history  is  the  same  as  ICaxy^  and  g^ico 
in  our  liarch  number. 

DsscaiPTiON< — Size^  medium.  Fom^  ob- 
long, OTate.  SCeia,  one  to  one  and  s  faaJf 
inches;  straight;  inserted  without  depres- 
sion.  Calffx,  lA^Se,  open,  with  long,  reflexed 


Fio.  SO.^-Margaint  Pear. 


segments ;  without  basin,  but  irregular, 
uneven  surfiM»  surrounding.  Cdlor^  lemon- 
yellow  ground,  when  fully  ripe ;  mostly  over- 
spread with  deep,  dull-red,  small  russet 
dots,  with  occasional  small  russet  marblings 
and  patches  of  russet ;  where  the  surfsoe  is 


not  reddened  the  dots  appear  green  nnler 
neath  the  skin.  Fkeh^  white,  finely  gnao- 
lated,  juicy,  vinous,  sweet,  and  free  ffc«B 
sstringency.  Care^  smtil.  Seede, dMikhrovn. 
Season,  last  of  July,  and  early  August 


NotcB  on  the  April  Number. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 


Tmc  Enkmt. — Come,  come,  good  editora, 
jou  must  not  laj  all  the  blame  of  a  scarcity 
of  apples  on  the  codling  moth,  forsooth. — 
Becaase,  as  you  say,  apples  are  dearer  in 
New  York  market  than  oranges,  most  it  all 
be  attributable  to  the  depredations  of  in- 
sects ?  Stop  a  ihinute.  Tou  say  New  Jer- 
sey was  once  famous  for  its  fine  fhiit,  but 
now  for  its  vkoU  of  fine  fruit.  I  am  not  a 
Jerseyman,  but  I  hare  had  some  whole- 
souled  friends  in  that  State,  and  I  feel  like, 
in  a  short  way,  taking  up  the  cudgel  in  her 
behalf^  and  say,  therefore,  that  you  are 
perhaps  mistaken,  and  your  enthusiasm  for 
oDce  has  led  you  to  erroneous  conclusions. 
I  may  not  say  that  New  Jersey  has  pro- 
duced perfect  apples  this  past  year,  but  I 
may  say  that  you  are  making  surprising  as- 
sertions. In,  say,  1832,  and  onward  to 
1840,  very  few  perfect  apples  were  grown  in 
the  New  England  States,  but  the  past  year 
their  apples  have  been  more  perfect  than  in 
New  Jersey,  or  onward  to  Ohio.  Michigan, 
as  yet,  and  the  Canadas,  are  comparatively 
clear  of  the  codling  moth,  and  their  fruits 
hare  this  year  commanded  prices  over  the 
above-named  intermediate  space.  Now, 
while  I  shall  go  with  yon  heart  and  hand 
toward  perfect  extinction  of  the  insects, 
and  would  uige,  as  you  do,  ^  the  impor- 
tance of  prompt  and  energetic  action  to- 
wards the  dcstructipn  of  the  apple  moth, 
and  all  other  insects  injurious  to  the  horti- 
culturist," I  cannot  agree  with  your  pro- 
phetic vision,  ^  that  of  no  fruit  will  we  evfer 
liave  an  abundance,  but  with  each  year  an 
increasing  scarcity.''  I  hare  looked  care- 
fallyover  fruit-growing  more  than  forty 
years,  and  find  that  occasional  seasons  oc- 
cur of  adversity  in  the  products  of  the 
earth,  to  be  followed  soon,  If  not  directly 
alter,  with  profuse  abundance.  I  will, 
therefore,  as  an  oflbet  against  your  prophesy, 
say  that  I  believe  the  coming  year  will  be 
one  of  great  abundance  in  product  of  the 
ap(.le  and  pear,  and  th»t,  as  a  feature,  there 


will  be  less  injuiy  from  insect  depradations 
than  for  several  years  past. 

I  am  with  you  in  urging  attention  of 
fmit-growers  to  the  study  and  habits  of  in- 
sect life,  that  they  may  the  better  know 
how  to  protect  their  own  interests,  for  it  is 
the' interest  of  every  ftuit-grower  to  ripen 
as  perfect  a  crop  as  possible ;  and  the  more 
he  knows  of  the  soil,  the  habits  of  the  tree 
and  of  the  insect,  and  diseases  attendant 
upon  tree  and  fruit,  the  better  is  he  enabled 
to  guide  his  labors  toward  profitable  re- 
sults. 

DcsioNs  IN  Rural  AacHtTxcTtrRE — No. 
13. — In  certain  locations,  I  think  that,  arch- 
itecturally, the  appearance  of  this  cottage 
would  be  very  pretty.  Its  efiect  on  paper 
is  certainly  good,  and  there  does  not  ap- 
pear any  useless  ornamentation ;  yet  most 
who  build  at  a  cost  of  91,800  to  $2,000 
look  for  more  room,  and  the  rooms  of  larger 
size  than  are  here  portrayed.  I  think  the 
house  could  be  spread  out  on  ground  plan, 
and  thus  improved,  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost. 

MiLDCw  AND  Grapb  Oulture.  —  Mr. 
Saunders  is  a  man  so  conversant  with  grapes, 
and  withal  bo  observing,  that  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  he  can  err— but  *'  ain  the  best 
aft  gang  aglee,"  and  I  may  be  permitted  to 
record,  that  while  measurably  agreeing  with 
his  convictions,  that  *' atmospheric  influence 
is  the  cause  of  mildew,^'  I  cannot  submit  to 
the  covered  trellis;  because  I  have  seen 
mildew  underneath  it ;  and  also  abundantly 
on  vines  covering  trees. 

Diagonal  Training  in  Vineyard  Cul- 
ture, No.  2. — ^With  the  writers  opposition 
to  **  stopping  and  pinching  in,"  i,  e.,  severe 
summer  pruning,  I  fully  agree,  and  believe 
that  more  of  injury  than  good  to  our  native 
grape  vines  has  been  caused  by  following 
old  country  dogmas  in  regard  to  this  practice: 
The  distance  apart  of  vines  I  however  think 
is  not  sufficient,  unless  it  may  be  such  va- 
rieties as  Delaware,  Rebecca,  etc.    If  we 
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may  jadge  Ihnn  all  oor  rMdings  tbe  ad- 
Tantoge  to  the  grower  ia  obtained  by  placing 
hia  strong-growing  Tinea,  aa  Concord,  etc., 
at  diatanoea  of  eight  or  more  feet  apart, 
rather  than  at  leM  than  Biz  feet,  aa  here 
adriaed. 

Abbot  Pbar.*-I  am  glad  to  aee  thia 
good,  and  handaome  pear  brought  again  into 
notice.  I  hare  grown  moat  beautiful,  aa 
well  aa  good  fruit  of  it ;  and  were  it  not  for 
one  lingle  lault,  ria.,  that  of  ripening  up  too 
fast,  it  would  be  one  of  the  moat  deairable 
in  all  choice  collectiona. 

Mastcn's  SccDLiifo  Applx.— .Judging 
fipom  the  description,  thia  muat  be  a  moat 
remarkable  apple,  but  perhapa  a  little  too 
large,  and  open  core.  I  ihould  like  much 
to  aee  the  fhiit,  and  must  write  Mr.  Hasten 
at  proper  aeaaon  for  aamplea. 

Clbft  GaArTiNO.  —  A  timely  article, 
wherem  the  writer  has  remembered  that  all 
the  readers  of  the  HoRTicuLTuaisT  are  not 
experienced  in  all  the  practical  arte  of  which 
its  pages  treat  I  would  add,  that  the  old 
practice  of  using  grafting  da  j  aa  a  wrap 
orer  the  tie  of  grafting  wax  is  good  as  a 
preventative  to  drying. 

Report  on  Grapes  in  Missouri— 1865. 
— ^A  most  valuable  record  1  I  am  a  little 
aurprised  at  the  conduct  of  Anna  and  Cuya- 
hoga, for  I  have  been  impreased  with  an 
idea  that  they  would  prove  valuable  in 


Iftasonri.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
of  whom  he  procured  the  Biarika^  aa  I  ■»- 
pect  there  are  two  c^rapea  sent  oat  under 
this  name.  Agun,  I  would  like  to  ask,  il 
Mr.  H.  haa  Rogers  No.  3 — end  If  no,  what 
obaervationa  he  made  on  that^  I  have  % 
belief  that  it  will  make  a  fine  wine,  and 
tolerable  table  grape  lor  hia  section. 

GARnSRS  AHD  PaRKS  OF  QKmJf  AST. — AH 

travelers  over  the  section  trsTeraed  by  this 
writer,  join  in  their  praise  of  the  rosda,  and 
itMd-side  trees.  The  example  of  planting 
fruit  treea  by  the  itMd  side  has  been  ad- 
vised in  this  country,  and  while  ire  acknow- 
ledge its  beauty  and  usefulness,  we  are  and 
perhapa  ever  will  be,  a  too  roving  and 
restless  people,  with  too  many  regardless  ol 
laws  or  property  to  make  the  practice  de- 
sirable. 

As  we  now  are,  these  very  peaaaats,  who 
so  carefully  rsapect  the  ownership  of  these 
road-eide-trees  iu  Germany,  no  sooner  ar- 
rive here  than  their  first  onslaught  is  on 
any  and  all  property  not  protecte4  by  fenoc^ 
dqg,  etc. 

Time  perhaps,  will  be  when  it  may  be  ad- 
visable and  aafe  to  plant  fruit  trees  on  itsd- 
sidca,  but  at  this  stage  of  our  progress  I 
think  we  had  best  stick  to  our  elms,  msplefl^ 
etc,  for  our  street  shades. 

Rkvbev. 


HORTICULTURAL  MATTERS  AT  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

FROM  ova   OWN   CORRESPONDENT. 


In  the  tropical  regions,  the  vegetation  is 
always  of  a  greener  and  fresher  verdure,  the 
follsge  more  luxuriant,  and  the  leaves  more 
beautiful  in  shape  and  texture,  than  in  your 
Northern  climates— ^ven  in  the  summer 
months^for  the  varieties  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  each  possessing  some  marked  and 
peculiar  character,  interesting  to  the  bot 
aniat  and  tourist,  and  every  true  lover  of 
nature.  The  frequent,  light  showers  of 
rain,  whicb  occur  almost  daily,  in  the  warm 
latitudes,  seem  a  wise  dispensation  of  that 
over  ruling  Providence  for  the  beauty  and 


preservation  of  the  Ibliage,  and  vegetatioii^ 
which  otherwise  would  scorch  and  dxy  ap 
under  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 

There  are  a  large  variety  of  flowering 
treea  and  ahrubs  in  and  about  Honolulu,  of 
every  aise  and  shade  of  foliage,  beaatiiiil 
and  attractive  to  the  eye  of  every  tourist 
who  visits  the  islands,  a  description  of 
which,  botanically  arranged  and  daasified, 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  from  time  to 
time,  aa  my  health  may  permit.  Among 
them  are  some  indigenooos  to  the  countiy, 
and  others,  exotic  in  character,  which  bave 
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EartictUturai  Matkra  at  ike  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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been  brougbt  here  by  tbe  early  settlen, 
or  iotioduced  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Rojra]  Hftwmiian  AgricultunU  Society,  by 
Dr.  Ilildebrand,  who  is  now  in  Chins, 

The  ostensible  object  of  Dr.  Hildebrand's 
mission  to  China  and  India,  where  he  has 
been  since  last  summer,  was  to  obtain 
suitable  laborers  for  the  plantations,  having 
reoeired  the  appointment  of  Royal  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration.  The  Royal 
Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society,  to  improve 
so  valuable  an  opportunity,  at  the  same 
time,  made  an  appropriation  of  9500,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing,  through  Dr.  H., 
seeds,  plants,  shrubs,  and  fruit-bearing 
shrubs  and  trees  of  every  description  that 
are  natives  of  China  and  India,  and  that 
have  not  already  been  introduced  to  the 
islands.  From  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
hotany  and  the  sciences,  as  well  as  general 
information  concerning  packing  and  ship- 
ping plants,  no  one  is  better  fitted  for  the 
important  mission.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  by  the  liberal  encourage- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society, 
the  mission  will  result  in  vast  good  to  the 
islands,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  H.,  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  hitherto  un- 
known plants  and  shrubs,  and  spice  grow- 
ing plants,  and  trees  and  fruits  may  find 
their  way  to  these  islands,  where  there  are 
abundant  tracts  of  fertile  soil,  suitable  to 
their  culture  and  growth,  on  an  advan- 
tageous and  beneficial  scale,  and  their  pro- 
ducts in  time  be  reckoned  among  the  future 
resources  of  Hawaii  net  I 

Among  the  many  beautiful  trees  I  have 
seen,  in  the  gardens,  is  one,  in  size  and  shape 
about  the  same  as  your  Northern  apple- 
trees,  covered  with  beautiful  foliage,  very 
ornamental,  and  adorned  with  large,  mag- 
nificent flowers — showy  as  some  of  your 
lilies.  The  seed  pods  are  from  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  of  a  rich  dark  brown  color,  and 
filled  with  seeds.  I  have  procured  some  of 
these,  which  I  shall  send  with  the  other 
collection  I  have  made,  and  may  make,  to 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
The  tree  would  thrive  well  in  any  locality, 
I  think,  where  the  magnolia  would  flourish. 


I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  its  successful 
culture  in  your  State. 

There  is  also  a  species  of  Acacia  tree, 
which  bears  a  seed  pod,  long  as  your  arm, 
and  very  tough  and  woody.  They  are 
quite  a  curiosity  even  here,  and  I  shall  try 
and  send  you  one  or  two  the  first  convenient 
opportunity. 

In  the  beautiful,  almost  paradisal  gardens 
of  Dr.  Hildebrand,  and  Judge  Montgomery, 
President  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Agricul- 
tural Society,  may  be  seen  hundreds  of 
tropicsl  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  vines,  rich  in 
foliage  and  bloom,  growing  luxuriantly,  and 
in  other  and  future  letters,  I  may  tell  you 
what  I  have  seen  in  my  walks  among  the 
shady  avenues  and  groves,  around  the  trim 
beds,  covered  with  a  thousand  gaudy  and 
beautiful  flowers,  and  in  tbe  wilderness 
of  luxuriance  of  those  charming  Edens  of 
Honolulu. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Agricultural  Society  is  at  present 
in  such  a  dormant  state,  owing  to  a  want 
of  proper  interest  and  attention  to  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  at  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Sugar  has  been  and  is  the  great 
staple  commodity,  and  the  great  trouble  has 
been  a  disease  called  ^^  Sugar  on  the  BrainJ^ 

The  climate  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  soil 
rich  and  fertile,  and  there  is  an  ample  field 
of  encouragement  for  the  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist.  The  Agricultural  Society,  it 
is  hoped,  will  again  rise  to  view,  where  such 
a  broad  field  is  open  for  their  glorious  work. 
Fairs  should  be  held  annually,  and  meetings 
held  for  the  discussion  of  various  themes, 
and  to  report  experiments.  As  civilization 
advances,  agriculture  should  keep  pace,  and 
where  Nature  has  done  so  much,  man  should 
certainly  improve  and  cultivate,  and  the 
avenues  of  improvement  should  be  opened 
wider  and  wider,  that  all  who  choose 
might  enter  in  and  study  and  enjoy.  A 
department  of  agriculture  here  should  bo 
an  obligation  of  government,  and  be  fostered 
and  protected,  for  upon  this  important  arm, 
as  is  well  known,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  weal  or  woe  of  any  civilized  country. 

Honolulu  S.  I.  Nov.  1865. 
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MT  NEIGHBOR  AND  HIS  GUN. 


BT  A.  g.  r. 


Crack!  goes  my  neighbor's  gun,  and  an- 
other sweet  song-bird  comes  fluttering  to 
the  ground;  and  what  for?  Is  it  because 
the  little  songster  has  been  in  mischief? 
Has  it  been  pilfering  some  stray  head  of 
rye,  or  a  few  gndns  of  buckwheat  1  More 
likely  neither,  but  probably  it  was  search- 
ing for  the  eggs  of  the  tent-worm  on  that 
apple-tree  from  which  it  fell. 

Shall  I  call  my  neighbor  a  wretch  lor 
killing  these  innocent  birds  1  It  is  certainly 
a  wretched  habit  that  some  otherwise  good 
people  possess. 

Why  should  these  little  pet  friends  of 
mine  be  killed  ?  They  are  guilty  of  no 
crime,  and  how  faithfully  they  work  to 
bless  mankind.  How  that  gentle  shower, 
in  a  warm  spring  day,  opens  their  throats 
to  warble  forth  the  melody  that  should 
find  an  echo  in  erery  heart. 

Sing  and  be  happy,  little  birds,  for  thy 
Creator  is  also  mine,  and  I  know  not  which 
is  most  acceptable  to  Him^thy  song  or 
mine. 

How  few  of  those  little  friends  do  I  meet 
when  strolling  in  those  grand  old  woods 
down  by  the  side  of  Spring  Creek. 

Here  are  trees  in  which  to  build  their 
nests;  they  are  tall,  and  their  thickly- 
woven  branches  would  protect  them  from- 
intrusive  eyes.  Here  are  deep,  low  rales, 
with  a  dense  nndeigrowth — a  fine  cover  for 
partridge  and  quail ;  yes,  methinks  a  thrush 
might  find  a  retreat  here,  and  there  is  a 
lofty  oak  on  which  she  might  pour  forth 
her  song  far  above  the  surrounding  trees. 

I  know  she  loves  these  high  wood-marks 
for  song,  although  she  builds  her  nest  so 
low.  Why  do  I  not  hear  her  song  7  The 
day  is  fine,  and  it's  the  time  of  year  for  her 
sweetest  note. 

Where  is  the  redbreast  7  No  song  from 
her  this  fine  spring  mom.  Tis  strange  that 
not  even  the  tat- too  of  the  woodpecker  or 
a  note  from  the  che- weep  breaks  the  stillness 
of  the  fine  old  woods. 


I  hear  no  sound  from  yonder  mea&yv 
Where  is  the  meadow  lark  and  bob-o'-Hnk 
which  have  so  often  giren  forth  fhar 
quaint  song  as  they  floated  from  fen^e  to  tree. 

Is  all  nature  dead,  or  asleep — ^wbidi? 
Let  OS  listen.  There  is  a  sound — a  lor 
buzzing  which  we  hear  through  field  ind 
forest.  It  sounds  like  a  coming  storm,  bat 
it  is  not  one  that  will  refresh  the  droopio^ 
foliage  of  tree  or  shrub,  for  it  is  a  storming 
host  of  insect-invaders. 

The  winged  progenitor  of  the  apple- 
worm  is  already  dropping  its  eggs  among 
the  blossoms.  The  enemies  of  the  pear 
cherry  and  plum  are  among  this  InTidisf 
host,  and  the  rose,  with  all  its  beauty  sad 
fragrance,  shall  also  perish,  for  I  can  heir 
the  whetting  of  mandibles  for  its  destnc- 
tion.  Shall  these  destroyers  go  on  to  their 
work  of  devastation  without  a  check? 
Alas !  we  cannot  stay  their  progress,  for 
my  neighbor's  gun  has  either  killed  or 
frightened  away  my  swift-winged  friends 
who  have  ever  faithfully  beaten  haek  tbe 
invading  army  firom  year  to  year. 

Shall  I  expostulate  with  nay  neighbor 
and  kindly  request  him  to  spare  thebirdi? 
I  have  often  done  so,  but  he  replies :  '^tbe 
law  docs  not  forbid  it."  He  pruftsMS  to 
be  a  Christian,  and  strongly  orthodox,  io  I 
appeal  to  his  Christianity.  He  replies  ^t 
he  is  not  forbidden  to  kill  birds  by  the  Tea 
Commandments.  At  last,  in  despair,  I  nr: 
"  A  fig  for  your  law  or  dogmas ;  have  pa 
no  love  for  the  little  pets  of  your  Creator?* 
''  Most  certainly  he  has,  for  he  Ions  to  otf 
them ;  a  dozen  robins,"  he  says,  *'  wil^  oske 
a  fine  pot-pie." 

This  morning,  before  the  sun  had  shorn 
his  face,  my  neighbor  was  tramping  to  the 
woods,  with  gun  across  his  shoulder,  and  i 
well-filled  shot- pouch  by  his  side.  At  oooe 
I  saw  him  coming  home,  and  I  ventured  to 
say:  "What  luck,  neighbor?"  «*rinc,^ 
replied  he;  **I  got  a  splendid  grey  tq^a- 
rel." 
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What  a  magnificent  half-day's  work  for 
ft  farmer,  whose  land  yields  but  ten  bushels 
of  rye  per  acre,  because  he  has  no  time  to 
haul  out  muck  to  enrich  it,  or  to  subsoil 
his  shallow  cultivated  fields. 

What  a  fine  example  he  is  setting  for  his 
son.  I  pray  that  he  may  not  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  murderous  predecesf^or. 

Many  and  long  are  the  black  marks  which 
I  have  scored  against  that  neighbor  of  mine. 
There  is  a  long  mark  under  the  word  squir 
fdy  and  it  brings  to  mind  four  little  chat- 
tering pets,  for  whom  I  have  cracked  many 
a  handful  of  nuts  on  a  cold  winter  day,  and 
placed  at  the  root  of  the  hickory  tree  they 
often  visited.  Then,  listening,  I  thought  I 
could  hear  them  chatter  their  thanks  for 
such  a  tree  that  gave  them  cracked  nuts  in 
winter.      But   one    fine  morning,    crack ! 


crack!  cra:k!  went  my  neighbor's  gun, 
and  now  there  is  but  one  of  my  little  pets 
that  visits  the  hickory  tree. 

Where  are  those  six  chubby  little  quails 
that  came  every  morning  for  the  little  hand- 
full  of  wheat  I  tossed  them,  or  to  pick  up 
the  grass  seed  scattered  in  the  barnyard, 
and  all  through  the  day  I  could  see  them 
running  through  the  shrubbery,  picking  out 
the  seeds  from  the  weeds  which  had  been 
carelessly  left  to  mature. 

My  neighbor*8  gun  told  the  tale.  One 
fine  morning  and  my  little  quails  came  no 
more  for  their  handfuU  of  wheat. 

Dark  as  the  score  i^  against  my  neigh- 
bor, there  are  others  as  guilty  as  he,  and 
may  their  Creator  forgive  them,  for  I  can- 
not. 

WOODSIDE,  N.   J. 


POIS  SHOULD  BE  DRAINED. 


B7  JAMES   COWAN. 


Observixo  in  the  last  Horticulturist 
another  article,  by  our  highly  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  Henderson,  headed  "Should 
Plants  be  Crocked,"  I  beg  leave,  most  res- 
pectfully to  answer  his  modest  question, 
>y  saying  that  plants  should  not  only  be 
*  crocked,"  but  all  pots  in  which  they  grow 
ihoald  be  thoroughly  drained,  it  being,  in 
ny  opinion,  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
he  specimen-grower  complete  success. 

Mr.  H.  also  remarks  that  it  is  not  the 
tieces  of  broken  pots  and  charcoal  placed 
t  the  bottom  of  the  pot  that  causes  my 
uccess  in  plant-growing.  I  can  assure  him 
hat  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  He 
lust  remember  that  there  is  great  virtue 
1  charcoal  and  broken  pots ;  for  such  ma- 
erials,  together  with  a  little  moss,  form  a 
borough  drainage.  After  that,  the  plant 
squires  careful  watering,  but  not  so  much 
>  as  one  that  has  no  drainage. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  all  tropical 
lants  should  have  the  very  same  treatment 
June,  1866. 


as   to    drainage,  with    the    exception   of 
aquatics. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  had  extensive  prac- 
tice in  growing  hard- wooded  plants,  as  well 
as  florists  flowers,  in  Jersey  City,  but  he 
has  dispensed  with  the  former,  because  they 
did  not  pay.  I  really  believe  it ;  for  it  is 
quite  absurd  to  attempt  to  grow  hard- 
wooded  specimens  without  thoroughly 
drained  pots.  Mr.  Buist,  of  Philadelphia, 
says  in  his  book  every  now  and  then  "drain 
your  pots  thoroughly." 

Mr.  H.  advised  me  to  place  a  thorough 
drained  pot,  say  8-inch  or  so,  on  the  bare 
boards  of  the  stage.  I  have  done  so ;  and 
find,  by  experience,  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  water  runs  out,  and  at  the  same 
time  can  be  seen  air  bubbles,  as  the  water 
passes  through  the  soil.  Frequent  watering 
carries  down  the  gas  of  which  the  air  is 
composed,  to  feed  the  roots  of  plants.- 
These  bubbles  could  not  be  seen  if  there 
were  no  holes  in  the  bottom  of  pots. 
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Mr.  H.  ftrgueB  that  pots  with  dnunage 
deprive  the  plants  of  so  much  earth  to  teed 
upon.  I  maintain  that  such  plants  should 
jiave  larger  pots,  as  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  most  useful  roots  of  plants  are  near  the 
surface,  where  they  can  have  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  atmospheric  air,  which  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  their  growth.  I  maintain,  also, 
that  the  same  law  holds  good  in  the  case  of 
pots,  as  well  as  in  the  draining  of  land. 

Allow  me  to  make  a  few  extracts  from 
Johnston's  Elements  of  Agriculture : 

*'  The  advantages  that  result  from  drain- 
ing are  manifold.  The  presence  of  too  much 
water  in  the  soil  keeps  it  constantly  cold. 
The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  is  intend- 
ed by  Nature  to  warm  the  land,  is  expend- 
ed in  evaporating  the  water  from  its  sur- 
face, and  thus  the  plants  never  experience 
that  genial  warmth  about  their  roots,  which 
so  much  favors  their  rapid  growth,  where 
too  much  water  is  present  in  the  soil ;  also, 
that  food  of  the  plant  which  the  soil  sup- 


plies is  so  much  diluted,  that  either  a  watk 
greater  quantity  of  fluid  must  be  taken  m 
by  the  roots,  moch  more  work  done  bj 
them,  that  is,  or  the  plant  will  be  scaotilj 
nourished. 

'*  The  access  of  Mr  is  essential  to  the  fe^ 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  healthy  growth 
of  most  of  our  cultivated  crops.'' 

*^  The  insertion  of  drains  not  only  makes 
room  for  the  air  to  enter,  by  removing  the 
water,  but  actually  compels  the  air  to  pen- 
etrate into  the  under  parts  of  the  soil,  and 
renews  it  at  every  successive  Call  of  nic 
Open  such  outlets  for  the  water  below,  and 
as  it  sinks  and  trickles  away,  it  will  sock 
the  air  after  it,  and  draw  it  into  the  pore» 
of  the  soil  wherever  itself  has  been." 

I  have  made  the  above  extracts  to  show 
Mr.  Henderson  the  necessity  of  draiiiing} 
and  the  benefit  plants  derive  from  it. 

I  appeal  to  the  gardening  community  to 
express  their  views  in  the  matter,  as  tkii 
will  be  my  last  on  this  subject. 


FOWLS  AROUND  A  COUNTRY  HOME. 


BT   F.  B.  E. 


The  advantages  and  pleasing  associat'ons 
derived  by  having  a  cow  and  pig  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  rural  is  t*8  homestead,  have 
been  portrayed  by  an  able  writer  in  the 
pages  of  this  Magazine,  and  while  he  may 
gain  all  the  favor  of  the  men  on  his  side  in 
so  advising,  I  think  I  will  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  women,  in  asserting  that  the 
poultry  yard  should  be  attached  to  every 
home  where  half  an  acre  of  ground  makes 
part  and  parcel  thereof. 

The  advantages  of  (Vesh  eggs— of  having 
a  fine  fat  bird  to  kill,  when  wanted,— to- 
gether with  the  cheerful  and  life-like  char- 
acter given  by  the  loud  and  shrill  crow  of 
the  cock  as  he  rolls  out  defiance  to  all  the 
world  in  defence  of  his  harem  of  full  breasted, 
well-formed  hens,  decked  in  their  flaunting 
garbs  of  colors,  ranging  from  pure  white,  to 
sober  shades  of  gray  and  brown,  with  perhaps 
an  occasional  sprinkling  of  black,  aro  appar- 
ent to  every  housekeeper.  Although  a  Horti- 


culturist, with  flowers  and  ihiitB  annad 
me,  and  where  hens  delight  to  bask,sBB 
themselves  and  scratch,  to  the  often  ans^j- 
ance  of  a  lover  of  neat  kept  flower-bordexs, 
or  an  enthusiast  in  examining  and  testti^ 
some  new  strawberry,  etc,  yet  after  yean 
of  housekeeping,  I  could  no  more  keep  hoose 
without  my  Speckled  Dorking  fowls  aroaod 
me  than  without  my  flowers  and  fruits. 

I  name  Speckled  Dorkings,  because  hsT- 
ing  once  had  a  regular  course  of  the  "Gbid[- 
en  fever,*'  during  which  I  paid  &ncy  prices 
for  Brahma  Pootras,  Bufi*,  White  and  Black, 
Shanghaes,  etc.,  etc.,  and  tried  neariyevetj 
breed  of  poultry,  I  have  settled  back  to  my 
first  impression,  viz :  that  taking  all  in  all, 
the  best  breed  of  fowls  is  the  Speckled  or 
Colored  Dorking.  They  are  hardy,  are  good 
layers — do  not  roam  or  wander  from  their 
immediate  roosting  house  as  far  as  mosX 
other  breeds,  their  eggs  aro  more  than  se- 
dium  size,  the  chicks  come  to  a  size  fit  fcr 
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the  table  sooner  than  anj  other  breed,  and 
when  dressed  are  full,  plump,  and  round  in 
form,  and,  corresponding  with  their  age, 
weigh  more  dear  meat  and  less  bone.  I 
have,  this  past  antomn,  killed  and  dressed 
birds  not  quite  four  months  old,  that 
weighed  four  and  one-half  pounds  after  be- 
ing thoroughly  drawn. 

Ab  1  h&Te  said,  I  could  not  keep  house 
without  having  fowls  around  me,  and  this, 
I  believe,  would  be  the  saying  of  nearly 
erery  country  resident ;  yet  how  few  think 


of  the  difference  in  ralue  that  might  yearly 
be  added  by  the  keeping  of  some  puie  and 
well-formed  breed  of  fowls,  oyer  the  com- 
mon dung-hill  mixture  so  generally  found, 
And  that  cost  just  as  much  to  feed,  but  when 
dressed  and  weighed  only  weigh  one-half 
to  one  third  as  much.  The  raiser  of  only 
fifty  chickens  a  year  will  have  gained  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  clear  white 
meat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  showing  a  flock  of  birds  creditable  to 
appreciative  intelligence. 


RUSKIITS  CLOUD  AND  TORRENT. 


The  most  remarkable  quality,  perhaps, 
in  Mr.  Ruskin  is  his  pure  and  earnest  love  of 
nature.  Herein  lies  the  charm  of  his  works, 
which  are  so  familiar  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers. To  this  may  be  traced  the  main  vir- 
tue there  is  in  them,  and  the  main  utility 
they  possess.  They  will  send  the  painter 
more  than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature,  and 
perhaps  they  will  have  a  still  more  benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  art  by  sending  the  critic 
of  painting  to  the  same  school. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  love  for  Nature,  brings 
forward  and  displays  the  palpable  facts  of 
Nature^the  sky,  the  sea,  the  earth,  the 
foliage,  the  clouds — which  the  painter  has 
to  represent.  His  descriptions  are  some- 
times made  somewhat  indistinct  by  an  ex- 
uberance of  words ;  but  there  is  a  light  in 
the  haze — there  is  a  genuine  love  and  ap- 
preciation of  Nature  felt  through  them. 
And  this  is  the  essential  point  of  sympa- 
thy, we  take  it,  between  Ruskin  and  his 
readers.  We  will  illustrate  this  love  of 
Xatore  by  quoting  a  specimen  or  two  of  his 
happiest  descriptions.  We  begin  with  the 
Clifud^  and  our  readers  will  confess  that  their 
fin«t  feeling,  after  the  perusal,  will  be  an  ir- 
re;)istible  impulse  to  throw  open  the  win- 
dow, and  look  upon  the  clouds  again  as  they 
roll  through  the  sky. 

"  It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  although 
clouds  of  course  arrange  themselves  more 
or  less  in  broad  masses,  with  a  light  side 


and  a  dark  side,  both  their  light  and  shade 
are  invariably  composed  of  a  series  of  di- 
vided masses,  each  of  which  has  in  its  out- 
line as  much  variety  and  character  as  the 
great    outline  of  the  cloud;   present  in  j, 
therefore,  a  thousand  times  repeated,  all 
that  I  have  described  as  the  general  form. 
Nor  are  these  multitudinous  divisions  of  t» 
truth  of  slight  importance  in  the  character 
of  sky,  for  they  are  dependent  on,  and  il- 
lustrative of,  a  quality  which  is  usually  in 
a  great  degree  overlooked — the  enormous 
retiring  spaces  of  solid  clouds.    Between 
the  illuminated  edge  of  a  heaped  cloud  and 
that  part  of  its  body  which  turns  into  sha- 
dow, there  will  generally  be  a  clear  distance 
of  several  miles — more  or  less,  of  course, 
according  to  the  general  size  of  the  cloud  ; 
but  in  such  large  masses  as  Poussin  and 
others  of  the  old  masters,  which  occupy  the 
fourth  or  fifth  of  the  visible  sky,  the  clear 
illuminated  breadth  of  vapor,  firom  the  edge 
to  the  shadow,  involves  at  least  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  miles.     We  are  little  apt,  in 
watching  the  changes   of  a  mountainous 
range  of  cloud,  to  reflect  that  the  masses 
of  vapor  which  compose  it  are  huger  and 
higher  than  any  mountain-range  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  distance  between  mass  and 
mass  are  not  yards  of  air,  traversed  in  an 
instant  by  the  flying  form,  but  valle      of 
changing  atmosphere  leagues  over  ;  that  the 
slow  motion  of  ascending  curves  which  we 
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can  scarcely  trace,  is  a  boiling  energy  of  ex- 
alting vapor  rushing  into  the  hearen  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  a  minute ;  and  that  the  topling 
angle  whose  sharp  edge  almost  escapes  no- 
tice in  the  multitudinous  forms  around  it, 
is  a  nodding  precipice  of  storms  three  thou- 
sand feet  from  base  to  summit.  It  is  not 
until  we  have  actually  compared  the  forms 
of  the  sky  with  the  hill-ranges  of  the  earth, 
and  seen  the  soaring  alp  overtopped  and 
buried  in  one  surge  of  the  sky,  that  we 
begin  to  conceive  or  appreciate  the  colossal 
scale  of  the  phenomena  of  the  latter.  But 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  accustomed  to  trace  the  forms 
of  cloud  among  hill  ranges— as  it  is  there  a 
demonstrable  and  evident  fact — that  the 
space  of  vapor  visibly  extended  over  an  or- 
dinarily clouded  sky,  is  not  less,  from  the 
point  nearest  to  the  observer  to  the  horizon, 
than  twenty  leagues  \  that  the  size  of  every 
mass  of  separate  form,  if  it  be  at  all  large- 
ly divided,  is  to  be  expressed  in  terras  of 
miles  I  and  that  every  boiling  heap  of  illu- 
minated mist  in  the  nearer  sky  is  an  enor- 
mous mountain,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
feet  in  height,  six  or  seven  miles  in  illu- 
luminated  surface,  furrowed  by  a  thousand 
colossal  ravines,  torn  by  local  tempests  into 
peaks  and  promontories,  and  changing  its 
features  with  the  majestic  velocity  of  a 
Tolcano." 

The  forms  of  clouds,  it  seems,  are  worth 
studying,  and  their  study  will  richly  repay 
the  lover  of  nature.  After  reading  this,  no 
landscape  painter  will  be  disposed,  with 
hasty  slight  invention,  or  with  careless  ob- 
servation, to  sketch  these  "  mountains"  of 
the  sky.  Let  us  see  what  he  says  of  water, 
first  of  a  falling  stream,  and  then  of  running 
water : 

"A  little  crumbling  white  or  lightly- 
rubbed  paper  will  soon  give  the  effect  of 
indiscriminate  foam ;  but  Nature  gives  more 
than  foam — she  shows,  beneath  it  and 
through  it,  a  peculiar  character  of  exqui- 
sitely-studied form  bestoY^ed  on  every  wave 
and  line  of  fall;  it  is  this  variety  of  definite 
character  which  Turner  always  aims  at. 


rejecting  as  much  as  possible  er&jt)aa^ 
that  conceals  or  overwhelms  it.    Thus  hi 
the  upper  Fall  of  the  Tees,  though  tie 
whole  basin  of  the  fall  is  bloe,  and  dia 
with  the  rising  vapor,  yet  the  attention  d 
the  spectator  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  cos- 
centric  zones  and  delicate  curves  of  ths 
falling  water  itself;  and  it  is  Impoeslble  to 
express  with  what  exquisite  aocuracrtbffe 
are  given.    They  are  the  characteristics  of    , 
a  powerful  stream  descending  without  im-    | 
pediment  or  break,  but  from  a  narrow  chtn- 
nel,  so  as  to  expand  as  it  falls.     They  are 
the  constant  form  which  such  a  stream  »- 
sumes  as  it  descends ;  and  yet  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  another  in- 
stance of  their  being  rendered  in  art.  Toa 
will  find  nothing  even  in  the  water-&IU  of 
our  best  painters,  but  springiiig  lines  of 
parabolic  descent,  and  splashing  and  shape- 
less foam ;   and,  in   consequence,  thoog^ 
they  make  you  understand  the  swiftoess 
of  the  water,  they  never  let  you  feel  the 
weight  of  it;  the  stream,  in  their  hsn^, 
looks  active,  not  mjmie,  as  if  it  leaped,  not 
as  if  it  fell.    Now,  water  will  leap  a  little 
way — it  will  leap  down  a  weir  or  over  t 
stone — ^but  it  tumbles  over  a  high  &11  lii^e 
this :  and  it  is  when  we  have  lost  the  pan- 
bolic  line,  and  arrived  at  the  catcnarr— 
when  we  have  lost  the  spring  of  the  tallasd 
arrived  at  the  plunge  of  it — ^that  we  be-pn 
really  to  feel  its  weight   and   wildness. 
Where  water  takes  its  first  leap  from  the 
top,  it  is  cool  and  collected,  and  onlnter- 
esting  and  mathematical ;  but  it  ia  wheo  it 
finds  that  it  has  got  into  a  scrape,  and  hss 
further  to  go  than  it  thought  for,  that  its 
character  comes  out ;  it  is  ttien  that  it  be- 
gins to  writhe,  and  twist,  and  to  sweep 
out,  zone  after  zone,  in  wilder  stretching  ai 
it  falls,  and  to  send  down  the  ro<^et-!ike, 
lance-pointed,  whizzing  shafts  at  its  s^tdes. 
sounding  for  the  bottom.    And  it  is  thi? 
prostration,  the  hopeless  abandonment  of 
its  ponderous  power  in  the  air,  which  is 
always  peculiarly  expressed  by  Turner. 

When  water,  not  in  a  very  great  bodj. 
runs  in  a  rocky  bed  much  interrupted  br 
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hollows,  80  that  it  can  rest  every  now  and 
then  in  a  pool  as  it  goes  along,  it  does  not 
acquire  a  contiuaous  velocity  of  motion.    It 
pauses  after  every  leap,  and  curdles  about, 
and  rests  a  little,  and  then  goes  on  again  ; 
and  if,  in  this  comparatively  tranquil  and 
rational  state  of  mind,  it  meets  with  any 
obstacles,  as  a  rock  or  a  stone,  it  parts  on 
each  side  of  it  with  a  little  bubbling  foam, 
and  goes  round :  if  it  comes  to  a  stop  in  its 
bed  it  leaps  it  lightly,  and  then,  after  a  lit- 
tle splashing  at  the  bottom^  stops  again  to 
take  breath.    But  if  its  bed  be  on  a  con- 
tinuous slope,  not  much  interrrupted  by 
hollows,  BO  that  it  cannot  rest — or  if  its 
own  mass  be  so  increased  by  flood  that  its 
usual  resting-places  are  not  sufficient  for 
it,  but  that  it  is  perpetually  pushed  out  of 
tbem  by  the  following  current,  before  it  has 
bad  time  to  tranquilize  itself— it  of  course 
gains  velocity  with  every  yard  that  it  runs ; 
the  impetus  got  at  one  leap  is  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  next,  until  the  whole  stream 
becomes  one  mass  of  unchecked  accelerating 
motion.    Now,  when  water  in  this  state 
comes  to  an  obstacle,  it  does  not  part  at  it, 
but  clears  it  like  a  race-horse ;  and  when  it 
comes  to  a  hollow,  it  does  not  fill  it  up,  and 
run  out  leisurely  at  the  other  side,  but  it 
rushes  down  into  it,  and  comes  up  on  the 
other  side,  as  a  ship  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sea.     Hence,  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  changed,  and  all  the 
lines  of  the  water  altered  in  their  nature. 
The  quiet  stream  is  a  succession  of  leaps 
and  pools  ;  the  leaps  are  light  and  springy. 


and  parabolic,  and  make  a  great  deal  of 
splashing  when  they  tumble  into  the  pool ; 
then  we  have  a  space  of  quiet  curling  water, 
and  another  similar  leap  below.  But  the 
stream,  when  it  has  gained  an  impetus, 
takes  the  shape  of  its  bed,  never  stops,  is 
equally  deep  and  equally  swift  everywhere, 
goes  down  into  every  hollow,  not  with  a 
leap,  but  with  a  swing — not  foaming  nor 
splashing,  but  in  the  bending  line  of  a  strong 
sea-wave,  and  comes  up  again  on  the  other 
side,  over  rock  and  ridge,  with  the  ease  of 
a  bounding  leopard.  If  it  meet  a  rock  three 
or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  its  bed,  it 
will  neither  part  nor  foam,  nor  express  any 
concern  about  the  matter,  but  clear  it  in  a 
smooth  dome  of  water  without  apparent 
exertion,  coming  down  again  as  smoothly 
on  the  other  side,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
surge  being  drawn  into  parallel  lines  by  its 
extreme  velocity,  but  foamless,  except  in 
places  where  the  form  of  the  bed  opposes 
itself  at  some  direct  angle  to  the  line  of 
fall  and  causes  a  breaker ;  so  that  the  whole 
river  has  the  appearance  of  a  deep  and  rag- 
ing sea,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the 
torrent  waves  always  break  backwards,  and 
sea  waves  forwards.  Thus,  then,  in  the 
water  that  has  gained  an  impetus,  we  have 
the  most  exquisite  arrangement  of  curved 
lines,  perpetually  changing  from  convex  to 
concave,  following  every  swell  and  hollow 
of  the  bed  with  their  modulating  grace, 
and  all  in  unison  ot  motion,  presenting  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  series  of  inorganic 
forms  which  nature  can  possibly  produce." 


GLAZED  vs.  UNGLAZED  FLOWER  POTS. 


BT  8.   REID,   PITT8FIELD,   MASS, 


I  HATE  bad  an  article  on  the  above  topic 
part!  J  in  and  half  out  of  my  head  for  some 
time,  but  your  correspondent,  "  B.  S.,"  has 
^ken  all  the  thunder  out  of  it.  Well, 
:h under  owes  some  of  its  impressiveness 
:o  echo ;  with  echoes  from  them  I  will  be 
ontented. 

The  prejudice  against  glazed  pots,  we 
Lave  had  occasion  to  know,  is  very  general. 


Offer  a  lady  a  glazed  pot,  and  she  will  re- 
ply, '*  I  wish  I  could  use  them,  they  are  so 
much  nicer  and  so  much  easier  kept  clean ; 
but  everybody  says  plants  will  not  do  as 
well  in  them,"  But  who  is  this  every- 
body? "0,  I  have  asked  Gen.  A's  gar- 
dener, and  Col.  B^s  gardener,  and  Judge  G's 
gardener,  and  they  all  say  plants  do  much 
better  in  unglazed  poto,  and  that  you  can 
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not  hire  ft  gardener  who  knows  ftnjth  ng 
about  kU  business  to  use  a  glazed  pot.  Is 
not  this  enough." 

Well,  let  it  pass. 

We  like  early  tomatoes,  and  to  gratify 
this  liking,  we  usually  start  the  plants  in 
pots  the  last  of  February,  and  have  them 
in  full  bloom,  and  sometimes  further  ad- 
vanced, by  the  time  the  open  ground  is 
sufficiently  warm  and  dry  to  receire  them. 
For  pots,  we  use  such  refuse  ones  as  come 
oonreniently  to  hand,  some  glazed,  some 
unglazed.  Now,  we  have  noticed,  for  a  se- 
ries  of  at  least  four  or  five  years,  that  the 
plants  in  the  glazed  pots  uniformly  make 
the  largest  and  most  healthy  growth.  We 
allow  the  gardeners  experiments  to  be  just 
as  reliable  as  our  own.  But  the  l1^6uIts  are 
contradictory.  The  experiments  are  just 
like  those  for  which  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural societies  are  paymg  thou:$and8  of 
dollars  annually,  and  the  results  are  the 
same — a  bundle  of  contradictions.  And 
such  will  bo  the  case  so  long  as  the  circum- 
$tancay  the  very  hinges  on  which  results  tum^ 
are  neglected.  ^'  Half  the  truth  is  general- 
ly a  lie  "  is  an  old  maxim,  and  experiments 
with  half  the  circumstances  omitted  give 
a  lying  result.  We  tried  our  experiments 
in  a  dry,  stove-heated  room,  the  water  ap- 
plied only  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the 
gardener  bis,  in  a  green-house,  the  watering, 
principally,  by  sprinkling  foliage,  pots, 
benches,  stools,  &c.,  with  tepid  water. — 
The  air  of  the  houso  is  kept  loaded  with 
moisture,  so  that  there  is  but  little,  if  any, 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  pot. — 
The  air  is  as  ready  to  give  moisture  to  the 
pot  as  to  ask  it.  The  pot  is  not  wanted  to 
hold  water,  but  simply  to  hold  the  earth, 
and  keep  the  plant  right  side  up.  A  gauze 
pot,  had  it  firmness  enough  to  do  this, 
would  answer  quite  well,  while  a  glazed 
one  would  defeat  the  prime  object — a  uni- 
form heat  and  moisture  through  the  whole 
concern. 

Step  now,  sir,  to  the  sitting-room  of  any 
ordinary  family — a  room  warmed  by  a 
■tore,  perhaps  a  coal  stove,  the  air,  the  fur^ 
niture,  carpet,  and  walls  are  as  dry  as  a 


piece  of— anything  you  may  please  to  < 
pare  them  with.    If  a  whiff  of  steam  es- 
cape from  any  transient  vessel  of  water,  ft 
is  drank  up  instantly.       Bring   into  thk 
room,  a  plant  in  an  unglazed,  a  porous  pot, 
having  the  earth  well  wet;  eTaporatl^ai 
from  the  surface  of  the  pot  instantly  be- 
gins ;  and  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  if 
goes  on,  that  it  almost  freezes  the  rerj 
earth  in  the  pot — for  all  know,  or  o«^bt  to 
know,  that  evaporation  is  a  fbeeaing  pro- 
cess; that  it  is  not  the  melting,  but  the 
drying  that  carries  off  the  heat.     In  a  short 
time  the  earth  in  contact  with  the  pot  be- 
comes dry.    In  watering,  especial  care  is 
taken  to  give  the  outer  edge  of  the  earth 
its  full  share,  yet  it  is  soon  dry ;  and,  al- 
though we  are  cautioned  against  too  fre- 
quent watering,  yet  the  drooping  leaf  wiD 
remind  us  that  its  outer,  its  fibroos  roots 
are  thirsty. 

The  pot  in  the  sitting-room  has  a  veiy 
different  office  from  its  fellow  in  the  green- 
house.   It  is  to  hold  moisture  as  well  as 
earth,  and  prevent  evaporation   with  the 
consequent  chilling   of  the  roots  of   the 
plant.    The  plant  needs  its  protection. — 
Give  the  plant  language,  and  you  would 
hear  it  say,  '^  This  air  is  a  thirsty  old  fel- 
low ;  I  give  him  drink  from  the  sur&oe  of 
every  leaf,  but  he  is  not  satisfied.  He  oomes 
into  my  kitchen,  takes  the  water  in  which 
I  mix  my  fooo,  and  in  getting  away  with 
it,  puts  out  my  fire,  and  leaves  me  cold  and 
dry.    He  bhould  be  taught  to  know  his 
place." 

The  whole  matter,  then,  lies  here:  A 
healthy  growth  of  the  plant  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  this 
kept  as  uniform  as  possible.  In  the  green- 
house, with  its  usual  attending  circum- 
stances,  this  is  best  secured  by  porous  potr; 
in  the  sitting-room,  under  very  different 
circumstances,  by  pots  not  porous. 

We  feel  very  confident  that,  for  pari<ff 
use,  the  hard,  non-porous  pot  will  give  a 
healthier  growth  of  the  plant,  keep  itself 
much  moro  neat  and  cleanly,  be  more  dura- 
ble, and  ask  for  less  caro  in  watering,  thus 
combining  economy,  beauty,  and  comfort 
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St.  Catharines,  C.  W.,  19  Jan.  1866. 
Messrs.  Geo.  E.  &  F.  W.  Woodward. 

Various  matters  requiring  my  attention 
have  prevented  my  replying  to  your  favor  of 
16th  November  last,  relative  to  my  humble 
experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Grape. 
Although  always  an  enthusiastic  Horticul- 
turist I  have  only  of  late  years  turned  my 
attention  to  Grape  Culture  and  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  it  is  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion in  the  Horticultural  World,  it  is  in  my 
opinion  a  most  delightful  and  profitable 
employment  and  in  a  very  few  years  there 
will  be  as  many  varieties  of  grapes  as  there 
now  are  of  apples  and  pears,  I  speak  with 
reference  to  hardy  varieties,  or  what  are  so 
called.  Look  at  what  already  has  been  ac- 
eumplished!  Many  can  remember  when 
the  Isabella  was  the  only  grape  cultivated 
and  was  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  per- 
fection, and  now '  what  a  variety  of  Grape 
vines  are  offered  for  sale  in  every  catalogue 
we  take  up,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  grape 
culture  is  only  in  its  infancy  in  this  country 
and  that  its  cultivation  is  destined  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of 
native  wine  which  is  already  attracting 
much  attention.  I  have  often  been  much 
amused  at  the  elaborate  articles,  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  the  different  periodi- 
cals, relative  to  the  management  of  grape 
vines,  the  necessary  pruning  required  and 
the  requisite  ingredients  to  form  a  suitable 
soil,  a  great  deal  of  which  in  my  opinion,  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grape ;  no  doubt  a  certain  degree 
of  knowledge  is  desirable,  but  the  conclusion 
I  have  arrived  at  is,  that  we  shoal d  leave 
more  to  nature  and  less  to  art,  and  if  we 
paid  more  attention  to  top-dressing  and  less 
to  the  number  of  carcases  deposited  in  our 


grape  quarters,  we  should  hear  less  of  rot 
and  other  diseases  to  which  grapes  are  liable. 
By  making  our  borders  too  rich  we  stimulate 
the  vines  to  unnatural  growth,  and  we 
make  the  matter  worse  by  taking  off  this 
luxuriant  wood,  and  destroying  the  vigor  of 
the  vine.  I  notice  in  your  December  num- 
ber Ihat  one  of  your  correspondents,  D. 
W.  Adams,  of  Waukon,  Alamakee  county, 
Iowa,  quite  agrees  with  me,  he  says  very 
pertinently  "  that  the  better  they  are 
treated,  the  worse  they  are  diseased  " — this 
subject  I  should  like  to  see  well  discussed 
in  your  .columns.  I  have  been  fortunate  so 
far  as  rot  is  concerned,  the  only  varieties 
on  which  I  have  seen  it  are  the  Curtis  or 
Stetson's  Hybrid  (an  early  black  grape  sim- 
ilar to  Blood's  Black),  badly  touched,  and 
Perkins  and  Concord  slightly,  Delaware 
also  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  a 
few  berries.  I  much  fear  that  under  our 
present  (in  my  opinion)  erroneous  system 
of  pruning  and  manuring  we  shall  see  much 
more  of  it  every  season.  I  will  now  give 
you  a  list  of  such  grapes  as  I  have  tested, 
and  of  my  vines,  as  to  their  adaptability  to 
our  soil  and  climate,  and  their  season  of 
ripening  in  this  part  of  Canada;  the  soil 
and  climate  of  which,  is  very  similar,  to 
that  of  your  famous  Grape  Valley,  with  the 
advantage  of  having  water  on  both  sides 
within  a  few  miles  of  us.  St.  Catharines  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  same  range'  of 
hills,  that  run  through  that  beautiful  sec- 
tion of  country,  and  is  well  described  as 
the  Garden  of  Canada.  '  -^ 

The  varieties  I  have  hitherto  tested,  are 
as  follows  viz:  Delaware,  Rebecca,  Diana, 
Union  Village,  Clara,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Oas- 
sidy,  Elsingburgh,  Ontario,  Louisa,  Isabella, 
Canadian  Chief,  Taylor  or  Bullit|  Lenoir, 
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Logan,  Concord,  Anna,  Perkins,  Black  Cliu- 
ter,  Pelham  Seedling,  Secord,  Catawba, 
Hartford  Prolific,  Curtis,  Blood's  Black, 
Tokalon,  Rogers'  3,  4,  15,  19,  20,  33  and 
41;  1  have  alsoLjdia,  Creveling,  Worden's 
Seedling,  lona,  Israella,  Rogers  1,  2  and 
9,  Adirondac,  Underhill's  Seedling,  Maza- 
tawny,  Cuyahoga,  AWey  and  some  others 
whose  names  1  do  not  remember,  none  of 
which  are  yet  in  bearing. 

Of  the  above  varieties  Curtis,  Blood's 
Black  and  Hartford  Prolific  and  Rogera' 
number  3,  ripen  with  us  theJirH  week  in  Sep- 
tember^ none  of  them  are  high  flavored  and 
are  only  valuable  on  account  of  their  ripen- 
ing early,  the  Curtis  was  badly  affected 
with  the  rot ;  the  next  to  ripen  with  us  are 
Delaware,  Logan,  Allen's  Hybrid,  Concord, 
Rebecca,  Elsingburg,  Ontario,  Alvey,  Secord 
Perkins  and  Rogers'  4, 15  and  10  aU  ripening 
about  the  middle  nf  September, 

The  last  to  ripen  hero  are  Isabella,  Diana, 
Louisa,  Union  Village  and  Rogers'  number 
1,  thejiret  veek  in  October. 

The  question  now  arises  which  of  the 
above  numerous  varieties  would  I  recom- 
mend for  cultivation.  This  muftt  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  soil  and  climate,  our  soils 
are  various  from  sand  to  heavy  clay,  the 
climate  generally  dry  and  on  that  account 
well  adapted  to  the  grape. 

For  an  early  grape  I  would  take  Hartford 
Prolific  or  Rogers'  number  3,  of  the  next  in 
order  to  ripen,  Delaware,  Allen's  Hybrid, 
Concord  and  Rogers'  4,  }5  and  19 ;  and  I 
should  still  cling  to  our  old  favorite  tho 
Isabella,  and,  where  it  will  ripen,  the  Diana, 
which  will  become  one  of  our  best  varieties 
or  wine  in  favorable  localities.  I  made  a 
wine  from  it  last  season  for  which  I  received 
a  diploma  and  first  prize  at  our  Provincial 
exhibition,  it  requires,  however  a  warm  ex- 
posare  and  is  then  a  very  delicious  grape, 
perfectly  hardy,  standing  our  most  severe 
winters,  without  protection  and  free  so  far 
from  all  disease,  its  only  fault  is  that  it 
grows  too  close  on  the  bunch.  Allen's  Hy- 
brid is  the  finest  white  grape  we  have  for 
the  table,  but  this  year  the  flavor  did  not 


come  up  to  the  mark.    Rogers'  were  sll 
very  fine  and  are  destined,  if  they  retun 
their  present  good  qnalitiea  to  form  a  new 
era  in  grape  culture.    Some  varieties  I  have 
thrown  out  .as  worthless,  viz.,  Taylor  or 
Bui  lit  and  Lenoir,  two  mi$erMe  wild  mmr 
thingi^  I  cannot  call  them  grapes,  the  Anma^ 
one  o/Dr,  Grants  kumbugi,  and  I  most  here 
express  my  surprise  that  a  man  c€  his 
standing  should  send  out  such  raHbi»h  as 
this  and  devote  nearig  two  pages  of  his 
catalogue  to  a  description] of  this  grape, 
and  from  which  I  was  induced  to  purchase 
a  vine  now  pulled  up  and  thrown  airay  after 
nursing  it  with  great  care  for  aeverml  yean ; 
it  would  be  only  occupying  your  psLges  on- 
necessarily  to  go  over  his  description  of  its 
perfections,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
mieeraUe  JlavorUee  thing  totally  unfit    for 
general  cultivation.  I  had  the  Diana  dote  to 
it  ripening  perfectly  every  season  and  I 
never  had  an  eatable  grape  from  tlie  Amn, 
I  can  get  any  number  of  respectable  people 
in  this  town  to  substantiate  what  I  ay. 
The  Black  Cluster  and  Pelham  Seed  Hag  I 
have  also  discarded*  We  have  lately  ibrmed 
a  Qrape  Growers  Association  ibr  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  growth  of  grapes  and  the 
manufacture  of  wine  with  every  prospect 
of  success,  as  we  think  we  possess  a  soil  sod 
climate  well  adapted  to  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  the  grape. 

I  fear  gentlemen  that  I  have  wearied  yoc 
with  my  rambling  remarks,  I  shall  be  well 
repaid  however,  if  they  are  the  humble 
means  of  awakening  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into 
tho  resources  ot^  I  may  say,  our  country  and 
in  my  opinion  of  iu  adaptability  in  many 
parts  of  it  to  grape  growing. 
Very  tmly  youts 

James  Tatlob. 


Da.  Schrcedcr's  Method. — Hcssas.  Ed- 
itors:— In  the  February  number  of  the  Gmr- 
dener^s  Monthlg^  is  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Sckroeder 
upon  the  prevention  of  rot  in  Catawba 
Tines,  by  continued  layering,  so  as  always 
to  have  fruit  on  new  vines,  and  the  author  of 
the  plan  claims  that  it  is  a  suooeasfal  i 
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He  daims  ilso,  that  he  has  discovered 
the  law,  that  as  vines  get  older  they  are 
more  disposed  to  rot,  a  law  of  disease  that 
does  not  seem  to  hold  good  with  other 
fruits. 

Whether  this  method  of  treatment  is  the 
true  one  or  not,  it  is  almost  identical  with  a 
plan  recommended  for  the  prevention  of 
mildew  (in  foreign  grapes  grown  out  of 
doors)  by  A.  J.  Downing,  in  Hovty*B  Maga- 
zine, volume  v.,  page  121. 

Speaking  of  a  person  who  grows  foreign 
grapes  successfully  out  doors,  Mr.  Downing 
lays: 

"  In  the  month  of  June,  every  year,  he 
selects  on  every  vino,  a  clean  shoot,  some 
fire  to  eight  feet  in  length,  of  which  he 
buries  about  eighteen  inches  of  the  middle 
part,  in  the  common  method  of  layering. 
The  plants  in  the  vineyard  are  planted  in 
rows,  and  the  layers  are  made  in  the  line  of 
rows  between  the  old  plants. 

The  second  year  all  the  old  plants  are 
dog  up  and  flung  away,  if  they  are  not  per^ 
fectly  strong  and  vigorous.  In  this  way  he 
preserves  a  constant  stock  of  strong,  new 
vines,  which  are  able,  by  their  supenor 
vigor,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  mildew, 
and  bear  abundant  and  beautiful  crops." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan,  published 
in  1839,  does  not  differ  much  from  Dr. 
Scbroeder's,  and  as  we  have  Mr.  Downing's 
assurance  that  it  prevents  mildew,  there 
seems  to  be  good  reason  to  think  that  the 
Doctor's  may  prevent  rot.  If  it  does  it  will 
be  a  blessing,  in  spite  of  the  labor  it  involves. 

J.  M.  M.,  Jr. 
Walpole,  Mass. 


Remedy  for  Mildew. — The  moment 
of  troubles  for  vine-growers  and  garden- 
ers in  general,  by  the  oidium,  is  getting 
near,  and  I  thought  that  some  of  your 
readers  may  read,  with  some  interest, 
a  remedy  which  is  not  new,  but  which 
proved,  in  every  respect,  satisfactory  for 
years,  and  may,  perhaps,  not  be  gener- 
ally known. 

For  a  long  time  the  application  of  flour 


of  sulphur,  in  a  dry  state  to  plants,  was 
recommended,  and  is  still  in  use  in  many 
places,  but  has  never  answered  completely. 

Others  recommend  the  application  of 
flour  of  sulphur  during  a  wet  day,  or  after 
syringing  the  plants  all  over. 

This  also  did  not  give  full  satisfaction. 
In  1852  the  French  Government  recom- 
mended the  following  remedy — first  pro- 
posed by  a  gentleman,  M.  Grison,  in  the 
Journal  de  la  SocUU  d* Horticulture  Pratique 
deVAin: 

One  pound  of  flower  of  sulphur,  and  one 
pound  of  slack  lime,  to  which  three  quarts 
of  water  are  added,  gradually,  by  stirring 
the  mixture ;  the  whole  put  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  to  remain  boiling,  stirring  it  until 
reduced  to  2^  quarts. 

The  liquid,  after  the  solid  matter  has 
deposited,  is  to  be  corked  in  bottles,  and 
in  case  of  want,  mixed  with  one  hundred 
times  the  quantity  of  rain  water,  and  ap- 
plied all  over  the  plants,  first  before  the 
buds  open,  and  a  second  time  before  the 
blooming,  and  the  cure  generally  is  radical. 

I  have  just  applied  this  remedy,  with 
full  success,  to  a  lot  of  roses  which  I  intend 
to  force.  Three  weeks  ago  they  were  all 
at  once  completely  checked  in  their  growth, 
and  I  could  not  detect  the  reason  until  the 
leaves  commenced  to  drop.  It  was  sim- 
ply the  oidium,  which  I  cured  in  this  way. 
There  is  not  the  least  injury  to  be  feared 
to  any  plants  from  it. 

By  E.  A.  Baumann,  Rahaway,  N.J. 


Peaches  South.— This  month  peach  trees 
in  our  Southern  States  will  do  to  bud.  As 
soon  as  the  bud  starts,  head  ofi*  the  top,  and 
a  growth  of  from  three  to  four  feet  will  bo 
the  result  by  autumn. 

Tbees  transplanted  this  past  Spring  should 
be  carefully  looked  over,  and  if  they  are  not 
pushing  strong  will  require  perhaps  more 
cutting  back — perhaps  mulching  and  water- 
ing. Thoroughly  examine  them,  and  attend 
to  their  wants  in  time. 
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Annuals  should  be  carofUlIy  looked  orer 
ibis  month,  and  if  inclined  to  grow  too 
rank  or  misshapen  should  have  the  enda 
nipped  off.  As  they  come  into  bloom  thin 
out  some  of  the  weaklj  buds,  and  thereby 
a vist  the  remsining  ones  to  give  you  larger 
sixe  flowers  and  brighter  colors. 

In  ti^nsplanting  annual  flowers  try  and 
study  their  heights  and  colors  so  that  as 
they  come  into  bloom  the  flowers  and  foliage 
will  blend  harmoniously ;  as  a  rule,  the  dark 
colors  to  the  centre  or  back  ground,  shading 
down  to  pure  white  for  the  margin. 

Annual  vines  are  usually  trained  on  poles 
or  cords,  in  cone,  fan  or  other  shaped  forms ; 
they  are  also  made  very  attractive  as  mans- 
es when  trained  on  a  light  wire  or  thread 
lattice,  laid  horizontally,  about  four  inches 
IVom  the  ground.  If  several  varieties  are 
BO  trained  together  the  effect  is  often  very 
pleasing. 


Thr  Amrrican  Cowslip — Dodecatkeon 
Meadia, — Although  a  native,  is  none  the 
less  deserving  a  place  in  all  the  grounds, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  plants  admirably 
adopted  to  shady  borders.  If  to  be  grown 
from  seeds,  they  should  be  gathered  and 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  a  sandy  border,  pot 
or  frame,  shaded  from  the  south  sun.  If  to 
be  propagated  by  ofibets,  they  should  be 
taken  off  about  the  last  of  July  and  at  once 
replanted  in  a  shady  border,  of  good,  light, 
rich,  sandy  loam. 


Cauliflower  and  Late  Cabbagr. — 
Seed  sown  early  in  this  month  will  give 
good  heads  late  in  autumn.  If  severe 
weather  comes  on  before  all  the  cauliflowers 
head,  they  may  be  taken  up  and  trans- 
planted in  good  soil,  in  a  light  cellar  or 
shed  enclosure,  where  they  will  complete 
their  growth  nearly  aa  well  as  in  the  open 
ground.  Cabbage  plants  sown  now  for 
transplanting  for  winter  use  are  much  more 
reliable  than  plants  already  advanced.  The 
heads  of  late  cabbages  are  almost  always 
firmer  and  keep  better. 


Wash  for  Bjdies  or  Faurr  Tkkks. — 
One  ounce  of  copperas  to  eight  or  ten  gal- 
lons of  water  forms  a  good  wash,  aiKl  is  aid- 
viaed  for  trial  as  preventative  agminat  Uigiitt. 
One  pound  of  bleachers  soda  and  one  gr^IloB 
of  water  forms  a  wash  that  cleans  off*  all  nt- 
sects,  and  leaves  the  trees  with  fresh  yam^ 
looking  healthy  bark. 


Mulching  or  Shading  Orouxd. — Not 
only  does  mulching  the  ground  keep  more 
uniform  the  temperature  and  moisture 
about  the  trees  and  plants,  but  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  the  shade  so  obtMned  as- 
sists in  a  supply  of  fertilization.  Now  is 
the  time,  if  you  have  not  yet  applied  a 
mulch  around  your  young  trees,  etc,  to  do 
it.  Newly  mown  grass  we  have  found  one 
of  the  best,  because  it  retained  its  place  well, 
and  gave  no  seeds  to  vegetate ;  but  any  lit- 
ter will  answer,  or  if  saw-dust  or  tan  bark 
are  easily  accessible,  they  make  a  danble 
and  neat  material. 


RosRS. — Remember,  that  to  keep  up  a 
continuous  blooming  on  Tea,  Bengal  and 
Bourbon  roses,  they  require  to  have  the 
blossoms  removed,  ere  the  petals  fall,  and 
that  occasionally  weak  shoots  require  pinch- 
ing back.  Keep  the  ground  always  fresh 
and  loose  throughout  the  rose  bed. 

Remontant  roses  should  have  thar 
first  flower  buds  entirely  removed ;  because 
at  this  time  (June),  there  are  abundance 
of  roses,  and  because  by  so  doing,  the  plants 
will  form  stronger,  and  more  abundant 
buds  to  bloom  a  month  hence.  Layers 
should  be  put  down  the  latter  part  of  this 
month. 


If  buds  occasionally  force  out  on  the  bodies 
of  your  young  trees,  let  them  grow — do  not 
rub  them  ofi^— many  trees  are  injured  by 
exposure  of  a  long  bare  trunk  to  summer 
and  winter's  suns — ^let  the  buds  grow  and 
thus  form  branches  near  to  the  groaod, 
shielding  by  foliage,  and  adding  to  vigor 
and  permanency  of  the  tree. 
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Thinning  Fruit. — ^We  might  write  page 
on  page  recounting  experiments  and  results 
of  thinning  out  fruit,  but  it  would  only  be 
to  prove  that  which  all  good  fruit  cultiva- 
toFB  DOW  concede — viz:  that  one-third  to 
one-bajf  in  number  of  fruits,  well  distributed 
on  tbo  tree  or  vine,  produce  at  maturity 
equal  bulk,  better  quality,  handsomer  ap- 
pearance, more  satisfaction  of  mind  to  the 
grower,  and  finally  yield  in  the  market  a 
greater  pecuniary  return. 

The  present  and  coming  months  call 
therefore  for  attention  of  fruit  growers  to 
this  subject.  All  fruits  on  young  and 
weakly  spurs  or  twigs  should  be  taken  away, 
and  clusters  or  groups  so  thinned,  that 
while  a  supply  of  foliage  will  assist  in  ma- 
turing each  distinct  fruit  or  cluster,  they 
may  also  be  pretty  evenly  distributed  over 
the  tree  or  vine. 


Charred  Turfs  form  one  of  the  best  ma- 
terials for  cucumbers,  melons,  egg  plants, 
annual  flowers,  etc.,  that  we  have  ever 
tried.  In  growing  we  have  used  about  a 
peck  of  char  to  each  hill,  and  for  our  annual 
flowers  a  handful  or  so  to  each  plant  ac- 
cording to  its  vigor  and  habit. 

Rustic  Baskets  filled  with  Verbenas, 
Phloxdrummondi,  etc.,  etc.,  form  one  of  the 
prettiest  as  well  as  cheap  decorations  to 
small  or  large  grounds.  The  Irish  Ivy, 
Glematin,  or  Perriwinkle,  each  and  all  are 
good  as  a  border  to  run  over,  and  with  their 
rich,  green  foliage  soon  hide  the  rough  ex- 
terior, leaving  the  form  of  the  basket,  with 
its  green  surroundings,  and  its  bright  and 
cheery  flowers  to  meet  the  eye.  Baskets 
may  be  made  with  a  few  boards  and  strips 
of  bark^  or  of  wires,  with  twigs  interwoven, 
or  of  wicker-work,  with  bark  intertwined, 
and  of  form  to  please  the  taste. 


Salvias,  Petunias,  &c.,  when  about  to 
be  planted  out  for  summer  blooming,  in 
beds  or  borders,  will  have  their  bloom  in- 
creased in  quantity,  and  hastened  in  matu- 
rity, by  laying  the  ball  of  roots  from  the 
pot  on  its  side,  and  pegging  down  the 
branches. 


Greenhouse  plants  should  be  mostly 
placed  out  of  doors  this  month.  Geraniums 
and  many  others  are  the  better  for  being  cut 
back.  In  placing  plants  out  of  doors,  try 
to  have  them  so  that  they  will  be  in  shade 
soon  after  mid-day.  This  is  especially  a 
point  of  importance  as  we  go  farther  south, 
where  the  heat  of  afternoon  suns  often 
nearl}'  destroys  the  plants. 


The  Pear  and  Cherry  Slug  may  be 
easily  destroyed  by  dusting  them  over  with 
air-slacked  lime.  We  usually  go  through 
our  dwarf  pear  grounds  about  twice  in  a 
season,  sowing  broad  cast  air-slacked  lime, 
at  about  the  rate  of  four  bushels  to  the 
acre,  by  which  means  we  destroy  the  slug, 
and  apply  lime  to  the  soil  and  wants  of  the 
pear.  Some  soils,  we  think,  would  perhaps 
be  more  benefitted  by  gypsum  (plaster  of 
pans),  in  place  of  lime,  and  the  slug  as 
efiectively  destroyed. 


Br.x    Management. — We   are   no   bee 

manager,  and  ourself  can  never  approach 
one  of  the  little  workers  without  receiving 
fh)m  him  a  stinging  hint  that  our  room  is 
what  he  wants,  not  our  company.  Never- 
theless, we  love  the  honey,  and  know  many 
people  who  know  more  or  less  of  hives.  We 
have  been  reading,  and  from  our  readings 
gather  the  following  as  principles  in  their 
government : 

To  prevent  their  swarming,  keep  them 
moderately  cool.  Keep  them  constantly 
working  by  depriving  them  of  most  of  their 
honey  as  it  is  produced.  Never  allow  them 
to  be  starved  for  want  of  food ;  and  never 
allow  the  larvse  to  be  reared  in  old  colls. 


Reserve  Gardens. — Every  garden  of 
any  pretension  requires  a  piece  of  ground 
set  apart  for  a  reserve  garden.  Its  advan- 
tages will  be  daily  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  place  grows  older  and  older,  until  he 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  its  benefits 
will  hardly  know  how  to  care  tor  a  place 
without  such  an  apportionment,  as  part  and 
parcel  of  a  good  place.     Of  some  of  the 
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adTanUges  of  a  reserve  garden,  we  may 
enumerate  the  starting  at  rariotis  times  of 
annual  seed,  to  bring  forward  and  transplant 
in  the  border,  just  before  their  flowering 
period;  for  growing  slips  and  cuttings  of 
choice  new  plants;  for  starting  bulbs  in 
pots ;  for  position  and  shielding  of  forcing- 
frames;  for  potting  and  shading  of  old 
plants  that  require  a  renewal,  or  young 
plants  yet  untested,  or  sickly  and  delicate 
plants.  Many  more  items  for  the  use  of 
such  a  piece  of  ground  could  be  stated ;  but 
we  have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  induce 
every  owner  of  a  garden,  in  planning  his 
grounds,  to  provide  for  a  reserve  garden. 


Traimimg  TaERS — ^While  we  do  not  ad- 
vise the  commercial  fruit-grower  to  expend 
time  in  giving  variety  of  form  to  bis  fruit 
trees  by  other  means  than  the  best  practi- 
cal use  of  the  knife,  yet  we  do  like  occa- 
sionally to  soo  diversity  of  form  produced 
by  artificial  methods,  exhi(»iting  skill  and 
control  of  plant  life  in  grounds  of  amateurs. 
Trees  in  fan  shape  bordering  walks,  with 
spreading  flat  tops,  almost  umbrella  forms, 
on  lawns,  or  some  points  or  places  where 
space  is  a  part  of  the  scenery,  and  elevation 
not  admissible.  This  month  is  a  good  time 
to  train  and  tie  the  branches,  Just  before  or 
about  the  time  of  forming  the  terminal 
buds.  Many  sorts  of  trees,  those  espe- 
cially of  a  straggling  habit  of  growth,  can 
be  not  only  improved  in  forms,  but  their 
bearing  sur&ces  often  enlarged  and  increas* 
ed  or  improved  in  character. 

Gardeners  and  amateurs  can  often,  with 
a  little  labor  and  care,  give  additional  in- 
terest and  diversity  to  small  extent  of 
grounds  by  attention  to  this  item  of  fancy 
form  in  training  trees. 


Strawberry  Month. — June  is  unques- 
tionably the  6trawberry  month  over  a  great 
part  of  our  Union;  and  now,  while  they  are 
in  fruit,  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  our  friends 
if  they  will  send  us  notes  of  their  observa- 
tions 


Destroy  the  Weeds.— It  seems  unne- 
cessary ever  to  hint  that  weeds  require 
often  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  keep 
them  down ;  but  we  find  some  cultivaton 
are  like  the  weeds,  and  reqaire  line  upog 
line,  in  order  to  induce  their  action  to  that 
which  will  result  only  to  their  benefit.— 
June  is  essentially  the  month  of  flowen, 
and  equally  so  of  weeds;  and  if  the  weeds 
are  taken  when  not  more  than  an  indi 
above  ground,  a  mere  brash  with  hoe  cr 
cultivator  will  destroy  them  r^idly  tnd 
easily ;  whereas,  if  left  until  they  are  fin&lj 
fiistened  in  the  soil,  a  great  amount  of  labor 
is  needed  to  destroy  them ;  and,  besides, 
they  have  reduced  and  consumed  a  portion 
of  the  food  in  the  soil  designed  for  the 
valued  crop. 

Bulbs  of  hyacinth,  tulip,  crocus,  kc^  re- 
quire to  be  lifted  during  the  latter  part  of 
this,  or  fore  part  of  the  coming  ( Julj) 
month.  Their  position  of  expoenre  to  soSf 
the  soil,  &c,  will  retard  or  hasten  their 
maturity.  When  taken  up,  let  them  dir 
an  hour  or  so  in  the  sun,  then  lay  away  on 
shelves,  in  a  cool  but  dry  place.  Same 
practice  packing  the  bulbs,  immediately  on 
taking  from  the  bed  or  border,  in  dry  cletn 
sand.  Gut  away  all  leaves,  hot  do  not  in- 
jure any  of  the  root  fibres.  Pteck  by  laying 
the  bulbs  on  their  sides,  and  so  that  they 
will  not  touch  each  other. 


Daphne-Mezereum. — Were  the  meze- 
reon  to  be  now  first  introduced,  its  eariy 
flowering  and  profusion  of  bloaaoms  would 
cause  a  demand  for  it  from  &r  and  wide, 
rich  and  poor.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy; 
and  a  c:uster  of  the  pink  and  white  varie- 
ties, with  their  profusion  of  fragrant  blos- 
soms in  Spring,  before  any  leaves  expand, 
command  the  admiration  of  every  one. — 
They  maybe  easily  grown  from  layers,  cat- 
tings,  or  seeds,  and  this  is  a  good  time  for 
cuttings  or  layers.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Light,  sandy,  foamy 
soil  suits  the  Daphne-Mexeream  best,  bat 
we  have  grown  it  well  in  clay  loam  nnder- 
drained. 
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Messrs.  Editors. 

A  correspondent  in  the  April  Horticul- 
turist ailades  to  Mr.  Griffith's  plan  of  rais- 
ing grape  vines  from  eyes  in  the  open  air, 
tod  I  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  about  raising 
Tines  without  heat. 

For  the  last  two  years,  I  have  raised,  for 
my  own  use,  Concord,  Diana,  Rebecca,  and 
Rogers'  15  and  19  vines,  in  an  ordinary  cold 
frame,  without  the  least  trouble. 

Some  Concord  eyes,  transplanted  into 
the  open  ground  in  May,  unsheltered,  and 
never  watered  once,  produced  very  stocky 
vines,  with  roots  four  feet  long,  and  as  large 
as  a  goose  quill ;  and  the  same  plants,  last 
year,  made  canes,  in  the  second  season,  as 
large  as  a  man's  finger.  The  Diana  and 
Rebecca  received  rather  more  careful  treat- 
ment, being  kept  in  the  frame  all  summer. 

Some  of  the  eyes  were  put  into  the  framo 
in  April,  and  some  in  May,  and  took  care 
of  themselves,  with  occasional  wateriogs 
and  a  very  little  cai*e— just  enough  to  see 
that  the  young  plants  did  not  get  burnt  up. 

Grapes  lead  naturally  to  strawberries,  and 
I  wish  to  ask : 

1.  Of  what  is  La  Constante  a  seedling, 
and  what  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Agricul- 
turist? 

2.  Where  can  exact  and  trustworthy  in- 
formation be  found  about  the  Chili  straw- 
berry, and  the  advertised  varieties,  viz. — 
Chili  Orange,  Vilmorin,  &c.  ? 

J.  M.  Merrick,  Jr. 
Walpole,  Mass.,  March  31, 1866. 

MiasRs.  Editors.— The  article  in  Jan. 
number, "  Discrepancies  of  Grape  Culture," 
reminds  me  of  a  similar  case : 

A  gentleman  of  a  neighboring  town  was 
the  owner  of  a  swamp  pasture  lot.  Part 
of  the  year  this  was  covered  with  water, 
[t  is  situated  in  a  long,  narrow  valley. 
The  soil  a  black  muck,  and  quite  deep. 
Through  this  field  was  cut  several  open 
ditches,  through  which  the  surface-water 
found  it*  exit.  With  no  other  preparation 
of  the  land,  save  deep  ploughing,  the  field 
was  planted  out  to  grape  vines.  They  grew 
Tigoroosly  and  healthy,  and  have  been  for 


some  years  in  full  bearing,  and  the  crops 
they  produce  are  really  quite  surprising — 
the  vines  hanging  loaded  with  fniit.  The 
variety  is  Isabella,  but  one  would  hardly 
recognize  it.  Bunch  and  berry  are  both 
unusually  large ;  color  deep,  and  fine  bloom 
and  quality  of  fruit — ^better  than  ordinary. 
Mildew  does  not  in  the  least  efiect  it.  The 
experiment  is  a  success. 

It  is  a  pretty  conceit  to  call  Nature  a 
steady,  reliable  old  Dame,  and  talk  learnedly 
about  '*  immutable  laws."  But  facts,  (and 
by  many  learned  by  costly  experience), 
show,  that  when  we  try  to  chain  her  down 
to  mathematical  exactness — to  make  her 
work  in  a  harness  of  our  own  fitting — she 
will  sometimes  play  the  coquette,  bringing 
your  carefully  laid  plans  to  utter  disgrace, 
and  then  rewarding  some  blunderer  with 
provoking  success.  The  one  studiously  did 
wrong;  the  other  accidentally  did  right. 
The  fault  often  lies  in  trying  to  make  Na- 
ture abide  by  man's  laws ;  to  make  her  pro- 
duce like  results  under  all  circumstances, 
or  what  seem  to  be  so  to  man.  If  some- 
times she  will  grow  better  grapes  in  a  swamp 
than  on  a  sunny  hill-side,  plant  in  a  swamp. 
Go  with  Nature,  instead  of  trying  to  make 
her  go  with  you.  Bear  good  humoredly 
when  her  plans  and  yours  don't  happen  to 
agree.  Learn  when  she  teaches,  and  you 
cannot  help  loving  the  dear  old  Dame  better 
and  better  forever.  T.  T.  S. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  April  2, 1866. 
Messrs.  Woodward,  37  Park  Row. 

Gentlemen, — Enclosed  find  three  dol- 
lars, for  which  send  me  one  copy  of  colored 
plate  of  the  Delaware  Grape.  In  the  Hor- 
ticulturist for  September  1863,  you  speak 
of  the  Yeddo  Grape  with  great  expecti^ 
tions.  Has  it  been  fruited,  and  is  it  suita- 
ble to  this  climate  ?  Please  give  us  more 
light  on  it.  I  have  an  amateur's  collection 
of  the  reputed  first  class  vines  coming  for- 
ward and  wish  to  experiment  with  some 
foreign  out-door  kinds.  A  gentleman  who 
has  spent  several  years  in  China,  tells  me  of 
a  grape,  which  the  same  kind  is  much  finer 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  empire  than  the 
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80utbern.  The  finest  he  saw  was  in  40** 
of  latitude,  and  was  called  "  Lang-yein  Bee- 
tree,"  in  Chinese— meaning  "  Dragon^s  Eye 
Gra^ie,"  which  with  them  was  the  highest 
name  for  excellence  they  could  give  it. 

If  it  could  be  introduced  here  it  might 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  if  the  at- 
tention of  the  importers  of  seeds  and  plants 
from  that  part  of  the  world  was  called  to  it, 
they  might  be  induced  to  bring  over  somie 
specimens.  Let  us  hear  some  more  from 
the  Yeddo.  Yours  truly, 

S.  G.  Wight,  503  Jeff  Ave. 

[Has  the  Yeddo  sunk  into  oblivion  that 
we  hear  nothing  about  it  of  late?  What 
says  Mr.  Parsons  ?— -£ds.J 


We  have  received  the  following  circular^ 
which  will,  no  doubt,  prove  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers  :— 

Painesvillc,  Ohio,  March  20, 186G. 

Dear  Sir: 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Grape  Growers'  Association,  held  in  Cleve- 
land the  past  month,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
has  invited  our  Government  to  send  to  the 
approaching  World's  Exposition  at  Paris 
American  products  and  works  of  art ;  and 
since  it  is  our  belief  that  the  wines  made 
in  our  country,  especially  in  the  regions 
embraced  in  this  Association,  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  specimens  produced 
in  Europe, 

Resolved^  That  we  learn  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  one  of  our  directors,  Wm.  Griffith, 
Esq.,  purposes  attending  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion in  1867,  and  that  we  hereby  appoint 
him  our  representative  there,  and  request 
bim  to  take  in  charge  all  specimens  furnish- 
ed by  members  of  this  Association. 

RiBolvtd^  That  we  earnestly  request  all 
our  members,  and  others  interested,  to  for- 
ward specimens  of  native  wine  and  brandy, 
lor  this  purpose,  to  William  Griffith  or  J. 
E.  Mottier,  South  Shore  Tineyards,  North 
East,  Pennsylvania. 


Ruolved^  That  we  request  Mr.  Griffith  to 
procure  all  the  information  he  can  obtun 
in  regard  to  grape  culture  and  ^rine  making 
in  his  proposed  tour  in  Eorope,  and  r^ort 
the  same  to  this  Association." 

In  behalf  of  the  grape  and  wine  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  obedience  to 
instructions  of  our  Society,  we  beg  leave  to 
invite  your  co-operation  in  fiirthermnce  of 
the  object  of  the  above  roeolutions.  Mr. 
Griffith  is  one  of  the  moat  extensive  and 
successful  grape  and  wine  produce  fs  in  this 
country,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  reoom- 
mending  him  as  a  gentleman  eyerjr  way 
competent  and  worthy  to  rBpresent  these 
interests  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 

We,  therefore,  reapectfollj  request  joo 
to  send  to  him,  for  this  poipoae,  specimens 
of  wines  made  from  native  grapes,  by  your- 
self or  others.    The  wines  must  be  pore, 
free  from  addition  of  sugar,  or  other  ex- 
traneous substance ;  at  least  two  bottles  of 
each    variety,    distinctly  labelled,    giving 
name  of  grape,  location  of  vineyard,  name 
and  residence  of  maker,  date,  &c. ;  to  be 
sent  to  William  Griffith,  North  East,  Fa., 
so  as  to  reach  there  not  later  than  Ist  No- 
vember, 1866,  when  they  will  be  inspected 
and  classified  by  a  committee,  consisting  of 
L.  F.  Allen,  of  New  York ;  J.  A.  Warder 
and  Charles  Carpenter,  of  Ohio ;  aad  J.  £• 
Mottier  and  Wm.  Griffith,  of  Pa. 

For  further  particulars,  address  WtUian 
Griffith,  North  East,  Pa.,  who  will  be 
happy  to  answer  all  questions. 

J.  P.  Daxe,  President 

M.  B.  Batch  AM,  Secretary. 


Flcshimo,  March,  1866. 

Editors  Horticultubist. — The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  letter  received  finom  s 
prominent  lover  of  grape  culture  at  Great 
Salt  Liake  City  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
your  readers,  as  showing  the  adaptation  of 
the  climate  of  Utah  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  The  letter  is  dated  Sept.  12th,  1865, 
and  says : 

"  I  received  from  you  quite  a  variety  of 
foreign  grapes  some  years  ago,  through  the 
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Post  Office.  Among  them  were  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  White  Frontignan,  Choitselaa 
de  Fontainbleau,  &c.,  all  very  fine ;  and  all 
ripe  here  noto  in  the  open  air.  I  pulled  one 
bunch  from  the  former  ten  days  ago,  weigh- 
ing 3  lbs.,  less  two  oxmces,  and  yesterday 
two  bunches,  together  weighing  4^  pounds, 
all  from  one  vine,  in  the  open  air,  and  it  had 
^vh^^  fifty  pcunda  more  on.'' 

It  is  certainly  one  indacement  to  emigrate 
to  Mormondom  if  one  can  have  these  deli- 
cious varieties  of  grapes  arrive  at  such  per- 
fection in  the  open  air. 

Yours  truly. 

Prince  k  Co. 


BOOKS,  &c.,  RECEIVED. 

Grap£-Growino  and  Wine- Making,  by 
George  Ilusmann,  Hermann,  Missouri.  G. 
E.  &  F.  W.  Woodward,  publishers,  37  Park 
Row,  New  York.    Price,  $1.60. 

A  new  and  practical  work,  fully  illustrat- 
ed, treating  of  the  propagation,  training, 
and  culture  of  the  native  vine,  both  in  the 
vineyard  and  garden,  with  a  carefully  pre- 
pared list  of  those  varieties  which,  after 
extensive  trial,  are  found  free  from  disease, 
and  adapted  to  our  wants. 

Also,  thorough  and  comprehensive  direc- 
tions for  wine-making,  with  illustrations  of 
all  the  yarious  instruments  and  utensils 
used  in  the  manufacture. 

Mr.  Husmann  has  here  given  the  results 
of  his  experience  of  many  years  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  in  wine-making,  in 
euch  a  clear  and  concise  manner,  that  all 
may  understand  the  various  processes. 

Miniature  Fruit  Garden,  by  Thomas 
Rivers,  from  the  thirteenth  English  edition. 
Orange,  Judd  &  Co.,  publishers,  41  Park 
Row,  New  York.    Price  §1. 

This  work  has  already  passed  through 
thirteen  editions  in  England,  which  fact 
would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
ita  worth.  The  author  is  a  well-known 
practical  nurseryman  and  fruit-grower,  and, 
we  may  add,  has  met  with  great  success  in  his 
mode  of  culture.  In  the  work  before  us,  we 
have  a  thorough  system  of  pruning  and  train- 
ing to  induce  fruitfulness  at  an  early  age,  and 


also  to  keep  the  trees  within  such  narrow 
bounds  that  a  large  number  may  be  grown 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  garden. 

Essays  on  Soiling  Cattle,  by  Josiah 
Quincy,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by 
Edmund  Quincy.  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, 100  Washington  Street,  Boston 

Price,  SI. 

The  subject  of  soiling  cattle,  as  it  is  call- 
ed— that  is,  feeding  them  upon  green  food 
in  sheds  or  stalls,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  roam  at  will  in  pastures — is  attracting 
considerable  attention  among  our  farming 
community,  especially  near  lai^e  cities  and 
towns,  where  farms  are  small,  and  the  value 
of  land  great.  The  author  shows  most  con- 
clusively, from  his  own  ezperieDce,  that 
there  is  great  economy  in  the  practice,  and 
that  our  small  farmers  may,  by  adopting 
this  system,  be  enabled  to  keep  as  much 
stock  as  the  possessor  of  a  bundled  acres 
upon  the  old  system. 

Six  Lectures  on  Agriculturc,  by  Mr. 
George  Ville,  A.  Williams,  Boston.  Price 
30  cents.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Chas.  Martel. 

Scientific  Essays  on  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  soils,  and  the  crops  grown  upon 
them,  with  results  of  expei  iments  made  to 
ascertain  what  properties  of  the  soil  aro 
taken  up  by  the  growth  of  certain  crops ; 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  elements 
to  be  returned  to  exhausted  lands  to  renew 
their  fertility. 

The  Book  of  Roses,  by  Francis  Parkman. 
J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  Publishers.  Boston. 
Price  $3. 

The  author  of  this  elegant  volume  will 
be  remembered  by  our  readers  as  a  frequent 
contributer  to  the  pages  of  the  Horticul- 
turist during  the  past  year,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  skilful  cultivator,  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  writer.  Mr.  Parkman  has 
given  us  in  this  book  much  useful  informa- 
tion, which  if  followed,  cannot  fail  to  ensure 
success  in  the  cultiyation  of  this  queen  of 
flowers.  Explicit  directions  for  culture,  both 
in  the  open  air  and  in  pots,  for  greenhouse 
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umi  purl  or  flei^jratlon  are  fully  giT(?n,  as 
well  a»  tbe  various  pperntiotw  of  pi  ant- 
ing,  pnining  and  tmlntag,  with  Jbta  of  the 
hmt  rarietl^fl  in  ihvlr  rtispcctivc  cIsMCfw 
The  bjnk  in  a  Taluablu  aJdition  tu  any 
liorttcuhunil  library,  and  an  vkgmnt  orna- 
tntut  far  tbe  drawiiig-rotim  labb. 


J«  K.  Titian  &  Cu.  Tublisbcra,  Iloston  Masa. 
Price,  m^ 

Gmpe  cyituro  U  attracting  miicli  atten- 
tion In  our  cnuntfj,  and  mor«  capitally  in 
thf«e  portions  of  it,  where  experlnii^nt^ 
bave  tkntionst rated  the  adap tab! lily  of  tbe 
foil  nnd  climat<j,  Tbe  moftt  casual  reader 
of  liorticnltural  and  Agrkultural  |)eriodi- 
Cain  cs&nnot  fail  to  notie©  tbe  frt?quent 
artick^s  upon  tbc  grap<?,  and  if  be  turn*  to 
tbe  ad rert lining  pagers,  ho  wiSI  |>orbajj*  won- 
der wbi*rL»  eiin  be  found  purcbusent  for  the 
immcnj^e  number  of  vines  for  aak^ ;  and  yet 
all  are  iw>bl  without  difficidty.  Now  and 
then  i  now  l>ook  tipon  the  subject  appears, 
wbich  euStivaturs  bail  with  delight,  hoping 
t0  obtain  more  infortualion. 

In  tbe  book  before  u.«^  we  hav<5  the  Grape 
very  thorongbly  trtatcd,  fh>m  tbc  propa^- 
tiimof  tbe  vinfl  tbrtnigb  the  varioiiJ?  ^systems 
of  t rattling,  until  ibe  fruit  le  ripened  and 
marketed  or  eonfiQincd,  with  full  retnarka 
on  diseases  and  insecta  The  work  U  not 
daftned  to  be  entirely  original ;  the  author 
ftcknowledging  himself  indebted  to  numer- 
ous writers  in  our  horticultui'al  montblies 
for  praetical  suggestions.  This  iB  a  valua- 
bl^  feature  in  the  work,  is  tuunh  time  will 
be  thereby  sared  to  tbe  reader,  by  having 
tbe  experience  of  many  collected  in  one 
volume, 

Mr.  SUmig  devotes  but  tittle  6pa£6  to 
culture  under  glass,  and  still  lc«s  to  wine- 
naaking.  Much  more  might  have  been  lald 
on  both  these  topics  without  making  the 
book  too  vol  utni  nous. 


Breck's  Ngw  Book  or  Flowers,  by 
Joseph  Breck,  Orange  Judti  k  Co,  Publiah- 
ersj  41  Park  Row,  New  York.     Price  §1  75. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
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TRE£S  IN  ASSEMBLAGES. 


SV   A.   D.   G. 


Bt  natuTO,  trees  are  eminently  social : 
buman  art  alone  aeparatos  them.  When 
Columbus  first  touched  these  shores,  he 
found  no  lawn  trees,  parks  or  avenues ;  no 
groves,  even.  It  was  all  ono  wide  stretch- 
ing forest ;  except,  it  may  be,  where  the 
Indian's  rude  axe  or  the  fire  had  made  here 
and  there  a  clearing. 

But  nature  docs  not  always  do  thiogs  in 
the  best  way :  a  hint,  now  and  then,  from 
art  helps  her  amazingly.  In  my  friend's 
pleasure-ground,  yonder,  is  a  model  speci- 
men of  the  Norway  Spruce,  fifty  feet  high. 
Its  lower  branches  rest  gracefully  upon  the 
lawn  ;  tbence  midway  and  up  to  the  apex, 
the  limbs  extend  outward  in  unbroken 
whorls ;  the  foliage  hanging  from  them  like 
tressesy  and  swaying  in  the  wind ;  near  the 
top  are  multitudes  of  bronzy  cones,  con- 
trasting finely  with  the  deep  green  of  the 
leaves ;  and  the  whole  tree  from  the  ground 
to  its  highest  point  forms  ^  symmetrical 
pyramid  of  waving  verdure.  Now,  if  na- 
ture bad  had  her  own  way  with  this  tree, 


she  would  have  set  it  with  a  multitude  of 
shrubs  on  some  cold,  Norwegian  mountain, 
where,  though  it  might  have  made  good 
ship  timber,  its  lower  branches  would  have 
been  killed  out  by  the  shade  of  the  sur- 
rounding forest,  and  its  beauty  entirely  de- 
stroyed. What  say  you  also,  of  yonder 
Elm,  standing  alone  in  the  meadow,  with 
its  colossal  trunk  so  strongly  buttressed  at 
the  base,  then  tapering  as  it  rises,  until  it 
spreads  out  and  supports  a  leafy  dome,  so 
light,  symmetrical  and  graceful  as  per- 
fectly to  satisfy  the  eye  with  its  grand 
beauty.  You  don't  find  such  trees  in  a 
primitive  forest. 

Exceptions  of  this  sort  being  borne  in 
mind,  let  us  consider  trees  socially  related. 
Tne  young  artist  in  composing  his  landscape 
is  apt  to  set  his  trees  one  by  one  at  regular 
distances  on  the  canvas,  like  soldiers  on 
parade.  Experience  teaches  him  to  group 
them.  And  the  young  landscape-gardener 
is  apt  to  dot  his  ground  over  with  trees  and 
shrubs  the  same  distance  apart,  and  perhaps 


Ememcu  aooording  to  A,ct  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1866,  hj  Oko.  E.  9c  F.  W.  Woodwajid,  in  tha  Olerk's  OIBm 
of  the  Sisteict  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  Hub  Soatbem  Dirtriot  of  Vev  York. 
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la  pumllel  rows;  but  after  more  study  and 
obeenration  he  finds  that  a  better  result 
can  be  attained  by  disposing  some  of  them 
in  irregular  groups  and  masses.  There  are 
cases,  indeed,  where  trees  should  be  set  in 
rows  and  at  regular  intervals ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  side  of  streets,  and  in  broad 
aTenues  in  public  parks.  Whoever  has 
walked  under  the  elms  on  Church  street, 
New  Haven,  that  long,  Gothic  usie,  with 
natural  columns,  vaulted  roof  and  twilight 
shade  beneath,  will  not  speak  lightly  of 
such  artificial  planting.  Tet  cases  like  this 
are  the  exception,  and  the  rule  prevaib  in 
&vor  of  some  degree  of  irregularity. 

Along  yonder  fence-row,  several  maples 
have  sprung  up  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other  and  as  they  have  grown  from  year  to 
year,  they  have  formed  a  lai^e,  rounded 
mass  of  luxuriant  foliage.  Being  a  little 
crowded  as  they  grow,  their  trunks  are 
thrown  somewhat  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
but  they  have  locked  arms  above,  and  present 
to  the  eye  one  vast  symmetrical  ball  of  rich- 
est verdure.  In  the  field  beyond,  nature 
shows  a  more  sportive  mood.  A  scarlet  maple 
has  sprung  up  by  the  side  of  a  rock  maple, 
and  close  by  is  a  white  ash ;  in  the  rear 
towers  a  white-armed  buttonwood.  Ilere 
is  little  or  no  symmetry  of  outline,  or  uni- 
formity of  color,  but  the  effect  is  striking  in 
summer,  and  in  autumn  it  is  grandly  beau- 
tiful. One  of  the  most  pleasing  combina- 
tions, whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  seen 
when  a  group  of  round-headed  trees  is  over 
topped  by  one  or  more  spiry  trees,  like  the 
poplar,  larch  or  fir. 

Nature  does  some  of  her  finest  works  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  where  the 
trees  shoot  out  with  great  irregularity; 
some  hanging  over  the  water,  perhaps  trail- 
ing their  branches  in  it;  others  throwing 
their  arms  abroad  horizontally  or  aloft,  with 
ever-varying  form  and  color  of  branch  and 
leaf.  If  one  would  learn  the  beauty  there 
often  is  ia  simple  lines,  let  him  study  the 
trunks  and  limbs  of  these  trees ;  the  roots 
perhaps  a  little  undermined  by  the  water; 
the  branches  crowded  forward  by  trees  be- 


hind, and  bending  outward  over  the  streaa 
to  get  more  light  and  freedom,  jet  again 
ascending  to  maintain  the  balance  of  tk 
structure.  On  hil  1  sides  and  rocky  precipices, 
trees  often  assume  bold  and  pictaresqi^ 
forms.  If  they  could  be  transplanted  bodilj 
into  a  smooth  lawn,  they  would  be  sco&ted 
at  as  coarse  and  acraggy,  and  fit  only  far 
the  axe  and  fire,  but  standing  where  nature 
has  roared  them,  they  posseaa  the  highest 
charm.  They  are  tho  trees  most  beloved 
by  painters  and  poets. 

Few  natural  scenes  are  more  unpleasant 
than  a  recent  cleariixg  in  a  dense  forest, 
palisaded  with  tall,  gaunt  trees,  and  stand- 
ing perpendicularly  with  here  and  there 
one  leaning  and  threatening  to  &11,  with  no 
side  branches  to  hide  their  nakedness,  or  to 
conceal  the  wild  undergrowth  behind  them. 
The  second  growth  of  timber  presents  is 
the  most  handsome  woods,  where,  the  trees 
grow  up  with  some  degree  of  uniformity; 
those  on  the  outside  of  tho  woods  espedallj 
being  well  developed,  billowy  and  graceful 
Each  tree  follows  its  own  law  of  grovtli, 
giving  variety  in  outline,  branches  sad 
spray,  while  all  together  form  a  pkaa- 
ing,  harmoneous  scene.  '*  It  is  cnriots  to 
see,"  says  Gilpin,  **  with  what  richness  of 
invention,  if  I  may  so  speak.  Nature  mixes 
and  intermixes  her  trees,  and  shapes 
them  into  such  a  wonderful  variety  of 
groups  and  beautiful  forms.  Art  may  ad- 
mire and  attempt  to  plant  and  to  form 
combinations  like  hers;  but  whoever  ob- 
serves the  wild  combinations  of  a  forest, 
and  compares  them  with  the  attempts  of 
Art,  has  little  taste,  if  he  do  not  acknovl- 
edge  with  astonishment  the  superiority  cf 
Nature's  workmanship^'' 

However  pleasing  scattered  masses  of 
wood  may  be,  vast,  unbroken  forests  are 
monotonous  and  gloomy.  Natur.*,  to  be 
most  attractive,  must  be  associated  in  some 
way  with  human  life  and  art  Hence  it  is 
that  a  woodman's  cottage  with  its  corllog 
smoke,  or  a  fishennan's  boat  on  a  seduded 
lake,  gives  a  wild  forest  picture  a  tender, 
human  interest  and  a  tinge  of  romance. 
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Trees  exhibit  themselves  best,  socially, 
in  the  autumn.  During  the  summer  they 
bold  their  powers  in  some  reserve.  But 
when  October  comes,  they  put  on  their 
holiday  attire ;  they  gather  up  all  the  rain- 
hows  of  the  vernal  year  and  twine  them 
about  their  brows ;  they  dress  themselves 
in  all  tho  tints  of  sunset,  and  then  call  upon 
loan  and  nature  to  admire. 

But,  leaving  the  domain  of  beauty  and 
poetry,  let  us  look  at  trees  as  scientifically 
related  The  natural  philosopher  may  not 
be  wholly  wanting  in  Sdsthetic  feeling,  yet 
he  finds  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  grouping 
trees  together  botanically.  Who  will  say, 
too,  that  his  h^rt  does  not  somewhat 
inspire  his  scientific  seal  to  bring  together 
the  scattered  members  of  each  household, 
and  so  to  ^'  sot  the  solitary  in  families  "  7 
But  whatever  the  motive,  it  is  in  this  way 
that  arboretums  have  been  established, 
where  we  find  trees  of  different  orders, 
Bpedes  and  varieties  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  classified  more  or  less  in 
a  scientific  manner. 

The  best  arboretums  of  which  the  writer 
has  any  knowledge,  are  those  of  Chiswick 
and  Ghatsworth,  England.  The  latter  has 
a  world-wide  reputation.  It  embraces 
forty  or  more  acres,  and  contains  upwards 
of  two  thousand  species  and  varieties.  The 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants  are  set  near  the 
margin  of  the  carriage-road,  which  winds 
through  the  premises.  They  are  set  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  their  fall  develop- 
ment, and  to  admit  of  the  subsequent  in- 
troduction of  other  newly  discovered  speci- 
mens. Being  classified  in  families,  it  affords 
an  interesting  study  to  seek  out  the  re- 
lationship w4iere  the  external  resemblance 
is  often  very  slight.  The  name  of  every 
tree  and  plant  is  marked  on  a  wooden  label, 
the  letters  being  so  large,  and  distinctly 
painted  as  to  be  read  at  ten  yards*  distance. 
Each  tree  is  marked  with  its  scientific 
name,  its  common  English  name,  its  native 
country,  tho  year  of  its  introduction,  and 
the  height  which  it  attains  at  maturity. 

These  trees  and  shrubs,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, are  those  only  which  are  hardy 


in  Great  Britain,  and  of  oourse  many  im- 
portant species  have  to  be  left  out.  This 
great  assemblage  of  rare  vegetation  has  not 
cost  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  (tho  owner  of 
the  property,)  a  sixpence.  The  ground  was 
prepared,  the  trees  bought,  and  all  the  other 
expenses  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  tim- 
ber trees  with  which  the  domain  was 
originally  covered,  and  which  were  removed 
and  sold  only  as  fast  a9  the  room  ww 
wanted  for  planting.  This  fact  indicates 
either  that  this  timber  was  of  remarkable 
quality,  or  that  the  price  of  lumber  is  much 
higher  around  Ghatsworth  than  in  our  own 
country. 

As  this  public  ground  is  centrally  situa- 
ted, and  is  generously  thrown  open  to  all 
visitors,  its  infiuence  must  be  salutary  and 
wide-spread.  Many  a  person  imbibes  here 
his  first  love  of  rural  pursuits.  Many  a 
visitor  is  surprised  to  learn  of  the  great 
variety  of  trees  and  plants  which  have  been 
brought  into  cultivation.  The  day  seldom 
passes  when  botanists  or  amateurs  or  nur- 
serymen may  not  be  seen  here,  examining 
the  trees  and  making  notes  in  their  memo- 
randum-books, for  use  elsewhere.  As  the 
late  Mr.  Downing  said,  when  visiting  it, 
*'  The  most  perfect  novice  in  trees  can  thus, 
by  walking  round  the  arboretum^  obtain  in 
a  short  time  much  knowledge  of  tho  hardy 
Sylva;  while  the  arboriculturist  can  solve 
many  a  knotty  point  by  looking  at  the  trees 
and  plants,  which  no  amount  of  study,  with- 
out the  living  specimen,  would  settle." 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  some  of  our 
leading  nurserymen  in  this  country  are 
establishing  arboretums  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. On  some  of  the  older  estates  along 
the  Hudson,  and  around  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  BaJtimore,  valtlable  collections  are 
bein^  made,  which  are  interesting  as  objects 
of  curiosity,  and  not  altogether  lacking  In 
beauty.  And,  not  least  in  importance, 
several  of  our  first  colleges  have  begun  the 
work  of  gathering  into  their  grounds  specie 
mens  of  all  the  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
which  are  hardy  in  their  respective  climates. 
May  these  good  works  go  forward  to  their 
completion. 
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DESIGNS    IN    RURAL    ARCHITECTURE^No.  15. 

BY  CKO.  K.  IIARNET,  COLD  SPRIira,  K.  T. 


Our  design  for  this  month  represents  a 
porter's  lodge,  built  about  a  year  ago  by 
Mr.  F.  P.  James,  and  situated  near  the 
gates  at  the  entrance  to  his  coxmtrj  place 
in  Cold  Spring. 

It  is  constructed  of  rough  stone,  quarried 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  laid  in  its  na- 
tural bed,  and  pointed  up  afterwards  with 
light-colored  mortar,  and — though  we  ob- 


ject to  the  use  of  this  light  mortar,  prefer- 
ing  the  softer  tint  of  the  dark — the  efiect 
of  the  whole  is  very  good,  the  bright  green 
foliage  of  the  trees,  by  which  it  is  nearly 
hidden,  contrasting  well  with  the  dark  ^j 
tone  of  the  stone. 

Its  walls  are  low,  and  its  roof  projecting 
boldly,  covered  with  slates  cut  in  an  orni- 
mental  pattern.    The  tower,  which  b  the 


Fio.  81.— i'crfiMC^M. 


principal  feature  of  the  eicterior,  rises  from 
the  angle  of  the  front  nearest  the  public 
rom±,  and  ooatains  the  stairways  to  the 
chamber  and  cellar. 

The  plan  shows  four  apartments  on  the 
principal  floor,  as  follows : — 

The  hall  is  approached  by  two  or  three 
steps,  leading  to  a  wide  porch,  covered  with 
a  broadly  projecting  hood,  supported  on 
heavy  brackets.  This  hood  is,  in  fact,  a 
continuation  of  the  roof  of  the  main  house 


beyond  the  eaves,  as  is  also  the  roof  of  tb« 
bay  window  on  the  adjoinii^  sMe. 

The  staircase  in  the  tower  is  on  the  right 
of  the  front  door,  and  is  separated  by  aa 
arohway  from  the  hall. 

The  room  on  the  left,  containing  l^e  baj 
window,  is  the  living  room,  and  measures 
11  feet  6  inches  by  thirteen  feet.  It  ope» 
into  a  room  15  foot  by  11  feet  6  indies, 
and  is  used  as  a  kitchen.  The  oti^ 
room  is  a  bedroom,  and  measures  8  feet 
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by  0  feet.    The  kitchen  has  a  door  com- 
municating with  the  yard  in  the  rear. 


Fio.  82.— Graand  Plan. 


The  chimney  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  and  one  stack  of  three  flues  answers 
for  all  the  rooms. 

There  are  ventilators  on  the  roof,  and  a 
dormer  window  to  light  tha  attic,  which 
has  one  room  finished  off  for  a  slccping- 
room.  All  the  principal  windows  are 
glazed  with  diamond  -  shaped  panes  of 
glass. 

There  is  a  cellar  under  the  whole  house, 
containing  bins  for  coal,  store  closets, 
&c.,  &c 


PLAN  FOR  LAYING  OUT  A  THREE-ACRE  LOT. 


BY    £.    FERRAND,    DETROIT,   MICH. 


Tuis  garden  has  the  appearance  of  a  much 
lai^cr  place  than  it  really  is ;  in  fact,  the 
plan  could  be  applied  to  a  place  of  ten  or 
more  acres  just  as  well  as  to  the  limited 
space  of  three.  The  roads  are  numerous; 
it  is  intended  for  a  lot  in  the  proximate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  and  to  be  occupied  by 
a  man  who  has  means  to  keep  it  in  order ; 
this  also  applies  to  the  drawing  for  a  five- 
acre  lot,  to  be  given  hereafter. 

All  these  gardens  are  intended  for  the 
simc  purpose,  and  laid  out  according  to  the 
Fstne  principle ;  that  is  to  say,  the  most  is 
done  to  conceal  their  narrow  limits,  and 
leave  one  to  guess  how  far  one  may  be  from 
the  end  of  it  when  one  is  no  more  than  ten 
feet  fix>m  the  well-concealed  fence ;  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  secondary  buildings,  such 
ng  bams,  stables,  Ac,  are  very  close  to  the 
inain  house,  though  they  are  entirely  out  of 
fight. 

In  the  plan,  smoothly-curved  walks  are 
drawn  in  the  thickets  of  large  trees  \  there 
is  also  %  vine  harbor,  which  is  a  handsome 
ornament.  The  kitchen  garden  occupies 
about  1^  acre,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  place. 


REFERS  N'CES. 

A  I>ire111nff-BoniK  K  Plaoe  fir  Small  I^aitb 

B  ^Uble,  Barn,  &o.  X*  Strawberries. 

0  Bam-Tard,  with  Three  K  Flower  Beds* 


Openings. 
D  Oraicry. 
E  Or«enhouae< 
F  Water. 

H  Kitchen  Garden. 
J  Qnporino  Harbor. 


O  PUoee  for  Knttto  Seats. 
P  Principal  Entra-ce. 
R  Bntrance  to  the  Ban. 
8  Oardeopr's  House, 
y  Dwarf  Froit  Trees. 
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«*HEBE"  PEAR. 


BT  WM.  tUKHCR,  POM  ARIA,  t.  C. 


HcBB  Pear. — Fruit  large;  Bpecimens 
liave  ft^quently  weighed  28  ounces.  Six  of 
fair  sixe  of  this  pear  generally  weigh  eight 
pounds.    Color,  lemon-jellow,  inclined  to 


greenish  ;  dotted  all  oyer  with  ruasetftpeda 
and  deep  irregular  russet  blotches.  Stm 
short,  thick,  in  deep  basin.  Form,  roood, 
obovato,  with  irregular  protabenLnoe»f  sin- 


¥iQ.Bi.^HebePear. 


liar  to  the  Duehesse  d^Angouleme.  Flesh, 
aprightljr,  melting,  buttery,  with  alight 
Tinoua  flaror ;  has  no  matured  beeds,  and 
seldom  forms  seeds  at  all.   Ripens  in  South 


Carolina  in  December.  Tree  ngorons,  iriti 
finely  matured  wood,  free  from  thon& 
Shape,  naturally  pyramidal. 


I%e  HartieiOivriH. 
THE  GANKSR  WORBl 
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BT   COL.   B.  t.   BEWKT,  HARTFORD,   COKK. 


^*  Quim  Sabe?"  ^ihAt  Is  it  exactly— 
*  Who  knows"  a  preventive  or  cure  for  the 
periodical  and  pestiferous  attacks  of  the 
canker  worm?  Do  you?  If  so,  have  you 
not  hid  your  light  under  a  bushel  ?  If  not, 
then  are  we  all  equally  in  the  dark. 

Ilere  now  are  my  fifteen  volumes  of  the 
UoBTicuLTURisT, — '51  to  '65  inclusivc — 
and  not  one  word  of  caution  or  advice 
on  the  sabject.  If  science  and  experience 
were  not  somewhat  at  fault  this  blank 
might  have  been  filled.  Direct  information 
would  have  been  of  incalculable  service ; 
and  even  negative  statements  would  have 
been  of  great  value. 

Can  anyone, — will  any  one, — ^now  furnish 
a  positive  and  perfectly  reliable  j>re8cr!p- 
tion  for  tho  prevention  of  the  ravages  of 
this  cankerpest,  which  has  been  such  a 
scourge  to  certain  portions  of  the  country 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years  ? 

I  venture  to  offer,  in  advance,  a  supple- 
mentary summary  of  negative  testimony  on 
the  subject ; — a  reference  to  certain  propos- 
ed remedial  measures,  all  of  which,  I  think, 
and  most  of  which  I  know,  will  not  and  can 
not  be  effectually  used  in  the  case :  that  is, 
without  much  more  than  the  ordinary,  and 
even  extraordinary  care  which  any  pomol- 
ogist  can  afford  to  give,  or  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  g^ve,  to  such  an  orchard  as 
I  have  in  my  mind's  eye ;  say  of  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  thrifty  twenty- 
years*-old  apple,  cherry,  plum  and  quince 
trees. 

Failing,  as  above  stated,  in  my  review 
of  tho  volumes  of  the  Horticulturist,  t*) 
find  printed  testimony,  recourse  was  next 
had  to  parole  evidence.  The  only  knowl- 
edge thus  attainable  was  that  tar  was  the 
remedy.  So,  tar  it  was ;  and,  for  sixteen 
Buoceasive  evenings,  (commencing  March 
17tb,  1865,)  the  spplication  was  faithfully 
made,  upon  some  sixty  choice  apple  trees 
Mmxkj  neighbors  followed  suit ;  "any  quan 


tity"  of  grubs  were  caught;  but  the  rcsalt 
uniformly  showed  a  perfect  waste  of  time 
and  money. 

(Mem.  GrM  tar  was  finely  applied  by 
some,  directly  upon  the  bark,  without 
causing  any  apparent  future  injury  to  the 
tree,  contrary  to  a  generally  received 
opinion.) 

In  one  orchard  of  considerable  extent, 
straw  was  scientifically  arranged  and  tied 
around  the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  in  another, 
the  soil  around  the  collars,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond,  was  up-tnmed 
in  the  fall,  and  left  to  the  action  of  the 
iWwt ;  in  another,  tin  collars,  or  capes,  were 
nicely  adjusted,  some  fiat  and  some  flaring; 
in  others,  lime,  ashes,  and  other  materials, 
were  spread  as  a  mulch,  or  piled  up  around 
the  bodies,  and  so  on ; — they  all  failedy  as 
did,  also,  even  Seymour's  and  Allen's  regu- 
larly patented  tree-protectors. 

Now,  the  prime  question  recurs,  what 
shall  we  do  next? 

Mr.  Seymour,  (the  protector-man,  whoso 
article  was  advertised  in  the  Horticultur- 
ist, last  August,)  tells  roe  that  he  can  im- 
prove upon  this  idea,  and  give  us  something, 
next  &11,  which  will  be  '^  a  surething."  Bat 
his  plan,  (even  if  it  could  be  warranted,) 
is  rather  too  expensive  for  general  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  Allen,  (another  protector-man,)  has 
shown  me  ah  improvement  upon  hb  ar- 
rangement, which,  he  asserts,  is  cheap  and 
reliable.    But 

"Mr.  Allen,"  said  I,  "how  often  is  this 
oil  to  be  applied  to  your  patent  tins  7" 

"  Once  a  day  will  answer." 

'*  Once  aday  !  If  that  U  so,  why  not  use 
tar,  which  will  remain  sticky  for  at  least 
twenty-four  houn,  and  is  comparatively 
inexpensive  ?" 

I  report,  in  brief,  only  the  substance  of 
our  9hort  coloquy;  tho  fact  U  that  the 
same  plan  has  been  tried  by  otherSj  as  well 
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as  in3rBelf,  and  rejected,  as  inTolriog  too 
incessant  attention. 

For  my  own  nse  I,  also,  compounded  and 
applied  a  slow-diying  varnish,  which  I 
thought  was  Just  the  thing,  but  the  punc- 
tvred  leaves  of  mj  cherry  and  apple  trees 
prove  its  inefficiency. 

Mr.  Hovej  tells  us,  m  his  Maj  number, 
that  canker  worms  ^  may  all  be  destroyed 
by  a  thorough  syringing  with  whale  oil 
soap."  My  opinion  is  that  farmers  and 
orchardists  can  never  be  induced  to  pur-' 
chase,  and  apply  to  such  a  use,  the  requisite 
syringes  and  soap;  nor  be  made  to  think 
that  they  can  spend  their  lime  in  sudsing 
off  the  underside  of  each  leaf  on  a  hundred 
or  more  trees. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  box  around  the  trunks  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  trees,  and  pack  with  sawdust, 
and  arrange  nicely-soldered  oil-troughs  to 
entrap  the  moths  and  larvas,  as  recommended 
by  some. 

Neither  have  I  ftill  faith  in  the  use  of 
the  murate  of  lime,  so  highly  recommended 
by  the  New  England  Farmer  of  April  28th ; 
but  if  any  union  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
with  a  base  from  which  carbonic  acid  has 
been  expelled,  will  compose  a  material 
which  will  destroy  insect  existence,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  increase  vegetable  vigor, 
it  would  seem  that  its  application  to  soils 
lilled  with  such  noxious  things  as  canker- 
worms  should  be  made,  br  way  of  further 
trial. 

lias  any  one  in  "  our  parish,"  tried  it  ?" 

This  incomplete  article, — intended  more 
as  a  simple  finger-post  to  warn  off  from  the 
wrong  way,  (or  to  tell  "  what  not  to  do,") 
rather  than  a  correct  guide-board  to  show 
the  true  way, — would  be  more  incomplete 
without  the  addition  of  the  following  brief 
.description  of  "  the  enemy,"  and  some  of 
j»is  antecedents  and  sunroundings. 

We  may  find  the  first  indication  of  the 
dreaded  presence  of  the  canker  worm  quite 
early  in  the  fall,  when  forking  up  the  soil 
under  our  fruit  trees,  for  their  dressing  of 
manure,  or  mulch.    It  is  then  made  visible 


in  the  shape  of  a  light  brown  chrysalis. 
(Fig.  No.  85.)  By  the  way,  these  are  readily 


Fig.  $5^—Cry9alU. 

devoured  by  poultry,  and  I  judge  from  my 
experience,  last  fall,  that  if  I  had  but  haXi 
a  dozen  choice  trees  to  protect,  I  oould  do 
it  quite  effectually  by  carefoDy  exposia^ 
the  soil,  (from  three  to  four  inches  in  depth) 
and  breaking  it  up  so  that  my  hens  coulii 
get  at  the  chiTsalides,  and  thus  make  awar 
with  them  in  their  embryo  state. 

Its  next  appearance  is  in  the  fi>rm  of  the 
male  miller,  (Fig.  No.  86,)  and  the  femiic 

^^^^ 

Fig.  SO^^Male  Moth. 

grub.  The  male,  with  the  aid  of  its  win^, 
can,  of  course,  fly  from  the  ground  to  anv 
part  of  the  tree ;  but  th^  female  is  obUg«*I 
to  crawl  up  the  trunk;  and  it  is  toprevest 
her  ascent  that  the  main   efibrta   of  the 


¥ 


Fig.  87 FhndU  MoOl 

fruit-grower  are  to  be  directed ;  to  entrap 
and  destroy  the  vermin  in  this  stage  of  its 
progress,  if  not  previously  destrojed  while 
in  its  chrysalid  condition.  The  precise 
time  of  its  appearance  may  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  season ;  its  first  occurrenee 
last  year  was  on  the  evening  of  Mazx^  15th, 
and  its  second,  October  28th. 


Fig.  SS.—Eggt. 


Meanwhile,  we  find  it  in  the  e^,  (  Fig.  Ko. 
88,)  depoeed,  generally,  in  small  doateiS)  is 
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the  forks  of  the  spray,  but  sometimes  on 
other  parts  of  trees  ;  and  eren  upon  fences, 
and  out- buildings. 

Finally,  we   again   recognize  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  tiny  black  worm,  simultaneously 

Pig,  60.— Canker  Worm. 


developed  with  the  first  young  foliage  of 
spring.  It  rapidly  increases  in  size  until  it 
appears  to  be  full  grown  (Fig.  No.  89)  about 
the  middle  of  June,  when  it  descends  to 
the  ground,  spinning  down  its  spider-like 
web  from  the  limbs,  whose  leaves  and 
blossoms  have  been  entirely  consumed  by 
it ;  leaving  the  tree  with  the  appearance  of 
having  been  scorched,  as  by  fire. 


HINTS  ON  TRANSPLANTING  EVERGREENS. 


BY   CHAUTAUQUA. 


The  warm  summer  months,  now  at  hand, 
are  the  best  time  in  the  year  for  trans- 
planting evergreen  trees,  and  a  few  short 
hints  on  the  sulyect  may  not  be  amiss.  A 
largo  percentage  of  nureery-grovm  ever- 
greens, and  probably  three-fourths  of  these 
trees  taken  from  the  forest,  are  killed  out- 
right in  transplanting,  simply  on  account  of 
i2:nonince  of  the  necessary  precautions  to 
be  taken  in  their  treatment  at  the  time 
they  arc  transplanted,  and  afterwards. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  observed  is, 
nner  to  let  the  roots  see  the  sun^  or  feel  the  tpind^ 
long  enough  to  lose  their  surface  moisture. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  agreed  upon  by 
ill  vegetable  physiologists.  Hon.  John  U. 
K^lippart,  so  widely  known  in  connection 
;rith  Ohio  agricultural  matters,  in  aconver- 
ifttion  on  the  subject,  gave  me,  as  his  opin- 
on,  that  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  ever- 
greens, and  many  other  plants,  is  as  sensi- 
ive  to  light  as  are  the  chemicals  of  the 
)hotographist,  and  that  the  rays  of  sunlight, 
lither  direct  or  refracted,  produced  a  chem- 
cal  change  in  the  bark,  or  vessels  therein, 
Djuring  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. — 
n  support  of  his  theory,  Mr.  Klippart  can 
crtainly  ahow  some  good  evidences.  Ever- 
recns,  and  some  wild  flowers  and  phmts 
rom  the  wooda,  in  his  grounds  at  Columbus, 
)hlo,  are  much  thriftier  if  transplanted  m 
Unightl 

My  own  theory  is,  that  if  the  sap  in  the 
oots,  which  is  more  or  less  resinous,  is  suf- 
ired  to  become  erea  partially  dried  by  the 


sun  or  wind,  it  (the  sap)  is  rendered  thick* 
er,  and  becomes  almost,  or  quite,  indissolu- 
ble, choking;  up  the  vessels  or  ducts,  and 
thus  rendering  the  roots  incapable  of  assim- 
ilating the  necessary  food  for  the  growing 
tree  from  the  surrounding  soil. 

Whatever  the  theory,  the  fact  remains, 
that  if  the  roots  of  evergreen  i  are  kept 
moist  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  these  trecsi 
are,  as  a  class,  more  sure  to  grow  when 
transplanted  than  any  other  living  plants, 
except  some  weeds. 

Furthermore,  if  possible,  get  the  ever^ 
greens  from  a  good  .nurseryman,  who  is  a 
good  propagator,  and,  if  to  be  shipped  to 
any  distance,  who  will  pack  the  trees  so 
that  the  roots  will  keep  moist,  and  the  fo- 
liage and  branches  cool  and  dry.  Nursery- 
grown  trees  are  already  prepared  as  to  their 
roots  for  transplanting,  many  or  all  the 
rootlets  remaining  on  the  roots,  while  trees 
from  the  forest  unavoidably  lose  nearly  or 
quite  all  the  rootlets,  unless  the  trees  are 
very  small  when  transplanted. 

As  to  the  time  of  year,  from  the  first  of 
May  to  the  end  of  August  is  as  good  as 
any  time,  provided  always  that  the  roots 
are  kept  covered  and  moist.  I  have  taken 
hemlock  from  the  woods  in  August  with 
better  success  than  in  April  or  May.  They 
seem  to  do  better  when  the  sap  is  in  motion 
than  before  or  after. 

Lastly,  set  out  plenty,  and  you  will  get 
the  benefit,  and  also  the  thanks  of  the  next 
generation. 
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£.  W.  BULL   ON    ORAPK    CULTURE. 


BT  J.   M.   MRRRICC,   JR.,  WALFOLK,  MASS. 


The  Ma98achu»eU»  Phnghman  is  pablish- 
hig  a  seriea  of  short,  practical  papers  on 
the  open  air  cultivation  of  the  gxRpe,  written 
bj  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
the  originator  of  the  Concord  Grape,  and  a 
caltivator  of  the  Tine,  whose  experience  and 
success  hare  given  him  a  rery  honorable 
position  among  the  horticulturists  of  this 
oonntrj. 

The  solid  basis  of  fact  and  experience  on 
which  Mr.  BnlPs  papers  are  founded,  and 
the  general  soundness  of  his  yiews,  make 
me  think  that  a  brief  refviiii  of  these  Essays, 
with  such  criticisms  as  mky  not  seem  im- 
pertinentor  presumptuous,  wilt  be  acceptable 
to  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Horticul- 
turist, and  I  therefore  ask  leare  to  present 
a  sketch  of  the  learned  Yigneron^s  remarks, 
with  a  word  of  comment  of  my  own. 

In  his  first  paper,  Mr.  Bull  discusses  the 
question  whether  grape  growing  is  profita- 
ble or  not,  and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative. 
He  says,  *'  the  Concord  is  the  only  grape  1 
cultivate  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  for  $is- 
teen  years  has  not  fiuled  to  give  me  a 
remunerating  crop. 

One  acre  of  well-established,  healthy 
vines,  will  give  about  seven  tons  of  grapes, 
worth  at  wholesale,  on  the  average  of  the 
last  four  years^  fourteen  cents  per  pound, 
or  about  2,000  dollars.  This  amount,  large 
as  it  is,  has  been  exceeded  in  many  cases, 
but  if  you  reduce  the  result  one-half^ 
yon  still  hare  one  of  the  most  profitable 
crops  known  to  our  husbandry."  ( I  may  say 
in  parenthesis,  that  two  of  the  largest 
grape-growers  in  this  State  tell  me  that  they 
make  ^^1,200  per  acre  per  annum  with  the 
Concord.) 

*^  At  present,  and  indeed  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  the  market  price  of  the  fruit  will  be 
so  high  as  to  prevent  the  making  of 
wine  to  very  great  extent ;  but  whenever 
the  crop  of  fruit  becomes  so  abundant  that 


the  price  declines,  wine  will  be  made  is 
large  quantities,  and  its  manufacture  will  be 
found  more  profitable  than  selling  thefndt 

No  other  farm  crop  requires  to  little  <^ 
the  farmers  ready  capital,  manure,  as  tbe 
grape. 

I  have  vines  which  give  me  annual  crops 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  each, 
and  which  have  had  no  manure  for  tea 
years.  I  have  no  occasion  to  g;ive  the  Cob- 
cord  any  manures  except  a  dressti^,  once  ia 
three  years,  of  twenty  boshels  of  booe-dost, 
twenty  bushels  of  unleached  wood  asbes, 
and  five  bushels  of  plaster  of  Paris  to  tbe 
acre,  spread  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.^ 

I  believe  that  we  are  gradoally  reacMi^ 
a  more  rational  view  of  tue  wants  and  re- 
quirements of  the  grape,  and  that  Mr.  Ball 
is  right  in  what  he  says  about  numires. 
For  vines  that  are  to  bring  money  into  tbe 
owner^s  pocket,  the  days  of  deep  tren^isg 
and  high  manuring  are  past  and  gone. 
Certain  kinds  of  grapes,  as  the  lona  and 
the  Delaware  need  a  rich  soil  and  the  higb- 
est  possible  cultivation,  and  this  is  a  great 
pity,  for  if  the  lona  had  the  freedom  of 
growth  and  vigor  of  the  Gonoord,  weshooM 
not  have  much  further  to  go  to  find  th» 
perfect  grape. 

A  vine  that  requires  constant  atteritioa 
and  petting,  aqd  a  considerable  annual  out- 
lay for  manure,  can  hardly  be  cultivated 
with  profit  on  a  large  scale. 

I  have  seen  the  vines  of  which  Mr.  Boll 
speaks,  m  full  bearing,  and  can  testify  to 
their  splendid  appearance,  vigor,  and  capa- 
city to  produce  loads  of  fruit.  They  had  had 
no  manure  for  ten  years,  but  their  owner 
proposed  to  give  them  a  slight  dresBsg  ol 
ashes  the  present  season. 

Mr.  Bull  advises  planting  vines  in  romt 
running  north  and  south ;  the  rows  bei:^ 
ten  feet  apart,  and  the  vines  six  feet  apart 
in  the  row.    This  gives  sixty  square  feet  to 
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I  Tine,  and  fiMnlitetas  working  with  a  liorse 
ind  cart  in  tho  Tineyard. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  of  the  coat 
)f  planting  an  acre : — 

^26  Tines,  at  <J25  per  100 181  50 

40  loadfl  compost 40  00 

Ploughing COO 

^^arting  and  cross-ploaghing 3  00 

'26  poles  at  let 7  26 

Planting,  two  men,  ten  days 30  00 
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Jhere  will  be  a  difference  in  the  cost  in 
"arioQS  localities,  but  the  above  U  a  fair 
ivenige.  Mr.  Bull,  wo  presume  plants  two 
Tar  old  Tines,  judging  from  the  price  he 
;iTe8,  for  first  class  one-jear  old  Concords 
"an  be  bought  for  ^ninety  dollars  per 
housand. 

The  forty  loads  of  light  compoat  is  to 
)romote  the  formation  of  roots  the  first 
car,  and  the  application  of  the  compost  is 
lot  to  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Bull's  second  paper  is  devoted  to 
bo  operation  of  planting,  and  we  quote  the 
nbstance  of  it,  condensing  a  little  here  and 
here  for  the  sake  of  brevity : 

*^  Uaving  prepared  the  ground  for  plant- 
Dg,  open  a  farrow  on  each  side  of  the  line 
n  which  the  grapes  are  to  be  placed,  and 
iro  feet  from  it,  turning  the  earth  to- 
rords  the  middle  of  the  bed  and  ridging  It 
lightly. 

Let  one  man  bestride  this  ridge  at  the 
nd  oC  the  line,  and  throw  out  the  soil  to 
he  depth  of  six  inches  over  a  space  four 
;et  square,  t.  «.,  let  him  form  a  bed  for  the 
ine  four  feet  on  each  side,  and  six  inches 
elow  the  general  level  of  the  field.  A 
»»nd  man  having  placed  the  vine  in  the 
cntre  of  this  table  and  spread  the  roots 
ut;  the  first  man,  still  bestriding  the 
idge,  must  step  backwards  and  throw  out 
^m  between  his  feet  soil  enough  to  cover 
bo  roots  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  thus 
lanting  one  vine  and  nuking  a  bed  or  table 
)r  the  second.  The  earth  for  covering  the 
kst  vine  in  the  row  is  taken  from  the  end 
f  the  second  row,  that  from  the  last  in 


the  second,  from  the  third,  and  so  on,  and 
two  men  can  thus  plant  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  If  the  soil  ii  wet  and  strong  the 
vines  should  be  planted  four  inches  deep 
instead  of  six,  this  being  the  distance  from 
the  surface  the  roots  are  usually  found 
when  they  have  the  power  of  selecting  for 
themselves.  Never  shorten  the  roots  of  a 
grape  vine.  You  may  cut  the  top  in  with* 
in  two  eyes  of  the  level  of  the  ground,  but 
by  all  means  save  all  the  roots" 

To  recapitulate,  we  may  say  that  in  these 
two  papers  Mr.  Bull  recommends  a  light, 
warm  friable  soil,  not  too  rich ;  advocates 
the  use  of  mineral  manures  only,  and  these 
in  small  quantities ;  advises  us  to  give  each 
vine  sixty  square  feet  of  room;  to  plant 
shallow,  without  shortening  the  roots,  and, 
though  this  we  should  have  put  first,  he 
insists  that  grape  growing  is  profitable 

While  waiting  for  the  third  article  of  this 
series  to  appear,  an  opportunity  is  given, 
perhaps,  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  tho 
Concord  grape,  and  its  relation  to  other 
varieties.  Passing  by  those  growers  who 
call  the  Concord  ** horrible,"  ^'containing 
not  a  single  element  of  goodness,"  we  come 
to  tho  class  that  declares  it  to  be  a  good 
grape,  but  now  surpassed  by  better  kindsy 
and  that  its  day  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Kothiag  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  this  last  notion. 

Neither  Mr.  Bull,  nor  the  present  writer, 
nor  in  fact  anybody  of  common  sense  main- 
tains that  the  Concord  is  the  best  out-door 
grape  wo  have,  for  all  know  that  there  are 
many  kinds  superior  to  this  variety.  The 
Diana  is  a  better  grape ;  the  Delaware,  is 
decidedly  superior;  Allen^s  Hybrid  and 
lona,  in  point  of  fiavor,  leave  the  Concord 
out  of  sight, — and,  in  fact,  we  might  go  on 
and  name  other  grapes  tiiat  for  table  use 
claim  a  place  in  tho  garden  with  much  bet- 
ter right  than  the  variety  we  are  discussing. 
We  met  a  refined  connoisseur  the  other 
day  who  professed  to  detect  something 
"  earthy"  (!)  in  the  fiavor  of  the  Concord, 
but  without  pretending  to  any  such  deli- 
cacy of  taste,  we  admit  that  the  Concord  is 
a  second  class  grape. 
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Mftking  this  inovitable  concession  we 
find  on  the  other  liand  an  immense  rolnmo 
of  testimony  in  its  &Tor.  From  vineyards 
scattered  from  Maine  to  Kansas  comes  proof 
that  the  Concord  is  hardy,  is  a  sure  and 
regular  bearer,  is  rigorous  and  easy  of 
propagation,  grows  well  in  a  poor  soil,  and 
does  not  do  badly  in  a  rich  one ;  endures 
the  extremes  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment, 
and  produces  fruit  that  sells  readily,  and 
makes  a  good  wine. 

Has  any  one  well-lcnown  rariety  now 
cultivated  in  the  United  States  an  equal 
mass  of  evidence  in  its  favor  ?  We  think 
not. 

Delaware  Grapes  were  forty  cents  per 
pound  in  the  Boston  market  last  year,  and 
Concords  twenty-five  cents,  both  these,  of 
course,  being  the  retail  prices. 

The  latter  kind  may  have  sold  so  low 
as  twenty  cents  some  days,  but  we  saw 
none  at  less  than  twenty-five. 

Its  wine-making  properties  have  been 
settled  decisively  by  Mr.  Bull,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Ilusmann,  in  Missouri, 
and  thousands  of  experimenters  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

I  solicited  last  year  the  opinion  of  the 
three  largest  growers  of  grapes  in  Massa- 
chusetts respecting  the  Concord,  and  re- 
ceived the  following  answers : 


The  first  saySy  *^  I  know  no  grape  possess- 
mg  so  many  good  qualities,  either  for  tbe  tar 
bio  or  for  wine  as  the  CoBOord.'*  The  seconi 
writes :  "  I  regard  the  Conoird  deddedlj 
the  best  out-door  grape  that  has  yet  bees 
proved  for  field  culture."  The  third  ap, 
"  All  things  considered  the  Concord  U  tbe 
best  grape  with  whicb  I  am  practicaLV 
acquainted.^' 

It  is  needless  to  accumulate  more  eri- 
dence,  and  I  should  not  hare  said  so  wsd 
if  I  were  not  tired  of  bearing  people  talk 
contemptuously  about  a  grape  whose  work 
is  not  yet  half  done,  and  for  an  indei  of 
whose  popularity  the  sales  books  of  oer 
leading  propagators  may  safely  be  coosiilted. 

We  hear  that  Kogers'  4  and  19  are  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Concord.  If  tbcr  in 
better,  hardier,  morct  prod  active  snd  rigor- 
ous, wc  shall  all  welcome  them  with  opes 
arms,  but  until  we  hare  ooncloBTe  pFoof 
that  the  Concord  is  surpassed  we  siall 
cling  to  It  as  to  an  old  and  futbfolfned 

That  the  best  out-door  grape  wt  no* 
have  is  nearly  as  good  as  Tarietics  tlutrin 
appear  and  be  disseminated  in  less  thaa  a 
score  of  years,  wc  cannot  believe. 

The  chances  of  getting  imprDved  buds 
are  too  many ;  the  experimenters  too  nu- 
merous, and  their  enthusiasm  too  geaiBBe 
to  leave  any^oubt  about  the  result. 


THE  ORIGINAL  RED  BEECH  TREE. 


BY    HORTICOLA. 


Geo.  B.  Emerson,  in  his  report  on  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Massachusetts,  has  the 
following,  in  regard  to  the  original  red  (or 
purple)  beech  tree,  on  page  G3 : — ^^  Among 
tbe  most  remarkable,  are  the  purple,  or 
copper  beech,  and  the  weeping.  The  original 
tree,  from  which  all  the  varieties  of  the 
former  of  these  have  been  propagated,  is 
baid  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident, 
in  a  wood  in  Germany,  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  and  is  supposed  to  he  still 
standing,'** 


If  a  man  of  Emerson^s  extensive  ki^?- 
ledge  of  trees  had  no  bett^  informatioa  <^ 
a  tree  so  remarkable,  and  propagated  ac'* 
planted  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  where  t':e 
climate  is  adapted  to  the  grt>wth  oftk 
beech,  it  cannot  bo  expected  tbatotheisL"*^ 
better  acquainted  with  it.  As  I  was  br 
in  a  village  near  enough  to  the  place  wbfn 
that  tree  is  still  growing  to  enabfe  ts- 
when  a  boy,  to  go  there  often  to  look  a:  ^ 
and  to  admire  it,  T  concluded  to  vrir 
something  about  it,  thinking  that  sacb  i 
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iccoant  might  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
like  to  investigate  the  history  of  our  cul- 
thuted  plants. 

The  original  red  beech  tree  is  fonnd  in 
Thmingia^  a  part  of  Qermany,  lying  be- 
ween  the  Harz  Mountains  and  the  Thurin- 
ixtn  Forest.  Thnringia  had  formerly  a 
overeign  of  her  own ;  then  the  city  of  £r- 
Urt  wu  her  cspital.  At  present,  it  is  di* 
ided  among  Prussia,  the  principalities  of 
khwarzbnrg'Sonderhansen  and  Rudolstadt, 
he  Qnnd  Duchy  of  Sazeweimar,  &c.  Par* 
lie!  to  the  Harz  Mountains,  at  a  distance 
f  ahottt  ten  miles  from  them,  there 
tretches  from  west  to  east  a  calcareous 
idgo  (shell  lime),  called  the  HainleiUy  or 
fagtUeiUy  which  I  mentioned  in  this  maga- 
ne  several  years  ago  (See  Hortxcul- 
LRisT,  1861,  p.  262)«  On  the  southern 
^clivity  of  that  ridge  is  the  original  red 
^ch  tree,  still  growing.  The  exact  spot 
here  it  is  standing  is  about  five  miles  to 
e  south  of  the  city  of  Sondershausen,  the 
pital  of  the  principality  of  Schwaraburg- 
(nderBhausen.  The  village  nearest  to  it 
Ober  Sptra. 

although  I  saw  the  treo  often  in  my  child- 
od,  I  did  not  wish  to  trust  my  memory, 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time, 
many  events  have  crossed  my  path  of  life, 
it  I  felt  unable  to  depend  exclusively  on 
"  recollections.  I,  therefore,  applied  to  a 
itleman,  than  whom,  there  cannot  be 
md  a  better  or  more  trustworthy  author- 
in  all  Germany.  That  gentleman  is  A. 
Magerstedt,  D.  D.,  minister  of  the  Qos- 
at  Groseen,  Ehrich,  and  counsellor  in 
I  highest  ecclesiastical  board  at  Sonder- 
usen  (Consbtorial  Hath).  His  place  of 
idenco  is  not  quite  five  miles  distant 
n  the  original  red  beech  tree.  Dr.  Mag- 
ted  t  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  profound 
in  and  Greek  scholars,  having  published 
jmber  of  books  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
nans,  bat  be  is  aldo  a  scientific  as  well  as 
rtical  fanner  himself.  His  zeal  and  en- 
)iasm  to  excite  and  promote  the  interests 
arming  and  farmers  is  so  great,  that  he 
ided  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Son- 


dershausen many  years  aga  As  president 
of  that  society,  he  has  already  published 
twenty-five  volumes  of  its  transactions.—* 
His  work  on  the  mani^ment  of  trees  is 
considered  classical,  like  another  one  on  the 
gradual  development  of  agriculture  in  the 
principality  of  Schwarsbnrg-Sondershausen. 
He  is  honorary  member  of  a  large  number 
of  agricultural  societies  in  Europe,  and  has 
been  honored  by  kings  and  princes  with 
orders ;  and  by  universities  and  literary  so- 
cieties with  many  tokens  of  their  respect 
and  admiration. 

To  my  inquiry,  he  replied  kindly  and 
promptly.  His  letter  is  dated  January  16| 
1866.  His  statements  concerning  the  tree 
in  question  are  so  full  and  accurate,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  suppress  even  the  small- 
est part  of  them ;  they  cover  the  whole 
ground,  and  form  the  basis  of  tho  history  of 
that  interesting  tree.  They  are  invaluable, 
both  for  the  sdentifio  botanist  and  the 
amateur.  The  readers  of  the  Hobticul- 
TURisT  will,  I  hope,  peruse  the  translaticm 
of  Dr.  Magerstedt's  letter  with  plessnrer— 
He  writes  as  follows: 

"  That  the  red  beech  is  of  Thuringian  or- 
igin, is  shown  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Bechstein,  the 
great  ornithologist.  See  Bochstein^s  Forest 
Botany  (Forst-botanih),  fourth  edition 
from  page  238.  Tho  original  tree  is  grow- 
ing in  the  forest  of  Oberspira,  a  village  be- 
longing to  the  principality  of  Schwarzbarg- 
Sondershausen,  not  far  from  the  north  west 
comer  of  the  ClifVdUey  Meadow  (Klippen- 
thals-Wiese),  in  the  HainleUe^  or  HageUtUe^ 
the  ridge  mentioned  in  the  above.  The 
tree  which  is  an  ornament  of  the  beautiful 
forests  of  the  Hainleite,  is  standing  on  a 
deep  clay  soil,  overlaid  with  rich  vegetable 
mold.  The  clay  rests  on  shell  lime  rock. 
It  is  about  100  feet  high  ;  its  diameter,  from 
east  to  west,  is  2  feet  and  10^  inches ,  from 
south  to  north,  2  feet  and  11 15-16  inches. 
Some  branches  appear  at  a  height  of  20  feet, 
but  those  of  the  true  head  at  a  height  of  30 
feet  from  tho  ground.  The  diameter  of  the 
head  is,  from  east  to  west,  68^  feet ;  from 
south  to  north,  64  feet.    The  head  is,  at 
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the  touth  and  east  aides,  not  well  balanced 
or  proportioned ;  it  it  not  compact  enoagh ; 
at  tlie  west  and  north  sides  it  is  better. — 
The  age  of  the  tree  is  estimated  at  from 
170  to  180  years.  There  are  four  common 
beech  trees  (fagns  syWatica)  in  its  imme> 
diate  neighborhood,  nearly  of  the  sise  of  the 
red  beech. 

Bechstein  asserts  that  the  seed  from  the 
tree  rarely  prodaees  red,  bat  generally  com- 
mon beeches.  Experience  shows  that  he  is 
not  quite  correct  in  this  respect.  If  the 
nuts  are  taken  from  branches  inside  the 
tree,  success  is  almost  certain ,  while  nuts 
from  the  outside  branches  are  often  the 
product  of  the  pollen  from  the  neighboring 
eommon  beeches,  yielding,  for  this  reason, 
beeches  with  green  leaves.  This  was 
proved  in  1823  and  in  1829,  by  direct  ex- 
periments instituted  by  the  Government, 
and  corroborated  in  1839;  for  in  1842  there 
were  about  sixty  seedlings,  showing  the 
characteristics  of  the  mother  plant,  grow- 
ing near  it,  every  one  of  which  was,  how- 
ever, stolen  and  sold.  In  order  to  protect 
seedlings  as  well  as  grafts,  nurseries  have 
been  established,  so  that,  since  1842.  the 
nomber  of  red  beeches  has  very  much  in- 


creased. Now  the  turnpike  leadli^throQgk 
a  narrow  defile  or  ravine  of  the  Hsinleite, 
called  The  GtMing^  is  lined  with  red 
beeches. 

Those  grafted  on  the  common  heed 
change  the  color  of  their  leaves  gradoanjt 
according  to  their  increasing  age ;  thej  ar 
darker  than,  those  of  the  mother  trw,  fo 
that  some  are  black  red.  Where  a  number 
of  such  grafts  of  diiTcrent  ages  are  growiag 
together,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  chai^of 
the  color  of  the  leaves,  the  yonngest  bei^ 
the  lightest^  the  oldest  the  darkest. 

Should  you  wish  to  read  all  tfaatisknsvm 
and  that  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  red 
beech,  you  will  find  it  in  the  TranslatifSBs 
of  the  Agricultural  Sodety  at  Sondenhso- 
sen  for  the  year  1842;  page  65." 

Many  readers  of  the  HoaricvLTumisTf  as 
well  as  scientific  amateurs,  will  be  veiy 
thankful  to  my  learned  friend,  Dr.  Mager* 
stedt,  for  the  pains  lie  nas  taken  in  gii^ 
an  account  so  full  and  Interesting  of  a  tree 
which  is  so  widely  disseminated,  and  wbi^ 
as  a  lAitut  Naturoij  has  fnapgoiaied  Hat 
love  for  similar  trees  and  shrubs,  nov  or- 
namenting our  gardens,  parka,  and  piosuz^ 
grounds. 
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About  thx  GftAPC. — The  writer  has 
given  facts  and  points  that  may,  perhaps, 
induce  some  new  rules  in  grape  locations ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  c\it  so  hard  on 
some  of  the  "  grape  savants,"  and  the  hor- 
ticultural world  generally,  that  I  shall  look 
to  see  him  handled,  as  the  boy  said,  "  pretty 
severally."  The  grape  is  fast  becoming  a 
very  important  item  in  its  amount  of  rev- 
enue to  our  country,  and  any  and  every 
factor  opinion  tending  to  its  successful  cul- 
ture should  be  pleasantly  and  thankfully 
received.  If  the  next  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  would  ap- 
point a  committee  to  collate  the  facts  ob- 
tained and  opinions  given  relative  to  soils 
adapted  to  varieties*  as  well  as  the  uses  and 


values  of  varieties,  they  would  do  mueh  in 
aid  of  information  now  accessible  only  to 
comparatively  few  persons. 

Design  for  a  Couktrt  Hoitsc  —  Tb« 
design  exhibits  taste,  and  is  well  drawn.  I 
have,  in  previous  notes,  stated  my  douba 
as  to  the  universal  adaptability  of  tbis  strl^ 
of  architecture.  On  the  borders  of  tli 
Hudson,  some  points  on  the  Ohio,  secCcife 
of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Massachusetts,  pus< 
sibly  one  or  two  small  sections  of  Cosmt^ 
ticut,  may,  in  their  natural  fomuLtioos,  L^"- 
monize  with  the  go thic -pointed  styk  a 
architecture;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  doubt  tL? 
adaptation  of  the  style.  Another  ihrLi 
that  in  my  mind  opposes  it  is,  that  -while  J 
is  good  when  fully  carried  oat,  and  ooo- 
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Brracted  of  material  to  sustain  its  grandeur 
and  beauty,  cheap  inch  board  carvings, 
Tei|;e  boards,  arches,  Ac,  are  an  abomina- 
tion, and  result  more  in  annoyance  and  cost 
fur  repairs  to  the  owner  than  in  pleasing 
issociaUon  to  the  observer.  Some  years 
ance,  the  Grecian  column  was  entailed  on 
»rery  house,  from  a  one^tory  cottage  to 
itate  buildings,  and  with,  perhaps,  just  as 
Duch  appropriateness  as  any  one  style  of 
irchitecture  can  be  adapted  to  all  uses  and 
itnations ;  yet  we  all  know  how  the  use  of 
be  Grecian,  so  common  all  over  the  coun- 
ry,  came  rather  to  annoy  than  please.  I 
rould,  therefore,  caution  all  builders  to 
tudy  well  their  natural  locations,  their 
ants  and  means  of  keeping  up  a  style,  ere 
iopting  any  design,  no  matter  how  pleas- 
i^  its  architectural  effect. 
Plan  roa  Improvemknt  of  Grounds. — 
capital  design,  and,  from  description,  has 
.^en  well  carried  out.  There  is  one  thing, 
>wever,  which,  although  it  involves  con- 
ierable  labor,  I  would  much  like  to  see 
nnected  with  these  designs,  and  that  is, 
e  showing  of  position  and  kinds  of  the 
lious  trees.  The  grouping  of  trees,  se- 
ating forms,  habits  of  growth,  cqlor  of 
iage,  A:c.,  I  find  one  of  the  items  wherein 
»st  planters  are  deficient.  It  requires  a 
tural  taste,  and  years  of  careful  study,  to 
able  a  planter  to  so  arrange  his  trees, 
it,  with  little  or  no  care,  the  end  of  ten 
irs  will  show  them  well  and  harmoniously 
»wii  and  grouped.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
umann  can  do  it,  and  suggest  that  he 
c  U8  a  little  plan  adapted,  say,  to  a  lot 
y  feet  front  by  one  hundred  deep.  I  re- 
tly  saw  grouping  of  trees  in  this  man- 
,  Yiz.y  a  Scotch  pine  in  the  centre,  three 
iam  iirs  surrounding,  and  an  elm  at  a 
rt  distance,  the  gardener  having  obtain- 
tbe  idea,  that  there  must  be  an  .unequal 
iber  of  trees  In  a  group,  and  that  one 
;t  be  planted  a  little  away  from  the 
jrs.  Was  he  right,  think  you  ? 
xsiGSf  FOR  A  Grapk  Arbor. — A  very 
1  desig^n,  and  one  that  will  well  suit 
J  plaoea.     I  have  no  disposition  to  phice 


my  design  in  competition,  but  for  some 
years  I  have  superintended  the  construc- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  of  grape  arbors  in 
this  way :  My  posts  are  tuAied  of  locusts  or 
cedar;  sit  three  feet  in  the  ground,  and 
seven  feet  out  of  the  ground ;  a  quarter 
inch  iron  rod  is  sprung  from  the  top  of  each 
post  to  its  opposite,  to  form  the  arch,  or 
roof;  to  the  posts  on  the  sides.  No.  9  wire 
is  fastened  laterally,  by  staples  driven  into 
the  post ;  and  the  same  wire  to  the  arch 
rods  overhead,  by  a  twist  at  each  end,  and 
by  winding  with  smaller  wire  at  each  cross- 
ing of  wires.  This  forms  a  light  trellis ; 
the  tendrils  of  the  grape  cling  to  the  wire, 
requiring  little  or  no  care  in  training,  and 
there  is  no  breaking  away  of  slats  or  other 
woodwork. 

Pears.— £iiii20  d^Heyat  and  General  ToOe- 
ben — With  the  first-named  I  have  some  little 
acquaintance,  and  doubt  not  Mr.  Downing^s 
description,  for  we  all  know  him  in  fruits 
to  be  generally  correct,  but  he  must  have 
had  the  fruit  in  better  condition  than  I 
have.  My  notes  of  it,  with  a  shaded  draw- 
ing, made  two  years  since,  place  it  as 
<'t'i»atM,  melting,  pleasant;  good  second 
quality."       ^ 

Propagation  of  Hardwood  Grapes 
Made  East. — Thanks  for  this  plain  state- 
ment. It  is  one  more  proof  that  all  of 
grape-growing  has  not  been  written  in  the 
books,  and  that  experiments  are  now  being 
made  of  new  methods,  resulting  in  better 
Buooess  than  following  the  practise  of  the 
old  guide  books. 

Planting  Street  Trees.— I  wish  every 
owner  of  a  country  home  could  read  and 
profit  by  this  article,  as  profit  he  must  wbo 
reads  it  The  filling  up  around  trees  with 
manure  is  often  practised,  and  counted  by 
those  of  little  acquaintance  In  tree  plant- 
ing as  the  '<very  best  way."  I  recently 
examined  two  trees,  the  owner  of  which 
wondered  what  had  killed  them.  Both  had 
a  mass  of  manure  around  the  crown  and 
upper  roots,  the  fermenting  of  which  had 
affected  and  destroyed  the  flow  of  Rap. 

There  is  one  other  item  in  connection 
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with  street  planting  of  country  roadsides 
that  shoald  be  heeded,  and  that  is  the  moT* 
ing  a  fence  temporarilj — i.  «.,  throe  or  four 
years— oat  on  to  the  line  of  road,  thereby 
narrowing  and  detracting  fh>m  the  appear- 
ance and  yalae  of  the  lands  as  much  or 
more  than  the  trees,  hedges,  &c.,  advances 
it  Add  to  this  the  slorenty  practice  of 
throwing  all  the  waste  brush,  dead  briars, 
Ac.,  upon  the  road  side,  and  you  hare  a  man 
before  you  that  deserves  preaching  to,  if 
nothing  more. 

Cordon  Dwarf  Applk  Trees. — An  ar- 
ticle illustrative  of  the  practice  which  the 
present  writer  has  endeavored  to  induce 
some  gardeners  to  adopt.  It  is  even  of  less 
trouble,  once  the  form  is  established,  than 
the  keeping  in  form  of  dwarf  bush  trees.  I 
am  glad  to  see  an  advocate,  and  hope,  now 
the  Horticulturist  has  touched  it,  that 
gentleipen^s  gardeners  will  devote  a  little 
time  to  its  practice. 

Grape  Cuttings  from  Modern  II is- 
ToRT. — The  record  here  collated  of  the  ca- 


pridonsneas  of  the  Tine  ^  Franoe  and  ebt- 
where,  is  analagous  to  whmt  ^^-  Kliott,  b 
his  ''About the  Grape,"  would  •PPM«itIj 
have  us  understand,  as  a  point  to  study  ia 
its  culture  in  this  country.  All  theoa  ^^ 
oords  are  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
who  look  to  profitable  results  in  grape 
growing.  If  that  new  white  gn^w,  aopeho? 
to  Dr.  Grant^s  Aana^  produees  any  fruit 
this  season,  I  hope  Mr.  Reid  will  let  &» 
see  it. 

Should  Plahts  be  ^  Crockko." — Thanb 
to  Mr.  Oowan  for  bringing  oat  from  Mr. 
Ilenderson  this  article.  Although  a  little 
erisp^  the  readers  of  this  journal  hare  gala- 
ed  in  getting  f uU  reasoning  for  a  practice 
new  to  numy. 

Notes  on  Grape  Culture. — Another 
collation  of  facts  and  observations  of  valiM 
to  all  grape-growers.  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
record  of  the  quality  of  Rogers'  15  grape.  I 
have  no  doubt  this  variety  will  prove  one  of 
very  best  of  hardy  grapes,  both  for  taHe 
and  dry  wine  purposes. 


SIR  THO^V^  BROWNE'S  GARDEN  OF  CYRUS. 


Seeing,  Messrs.  Editors,  in  your  well- 
spread  and  abundant  Table  for  January,  a 
tid-bit,  or  bonne  buuche^  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne — for  many  years  one  of  my  favorite 
and  familiar  authors — ^I  take  leave  to  send 
you  a  brief  notice  of  him,  and  of  his  quaint 
and  curious  work  whose  title  I  have  writ- 
ten above. 

Sir  Thomas  was  born  in  London  in  1G05. 
After  a  liberal  education  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  he  settled  at  Norwich  as  a  physi- 
cian in  1636,  and  retained  an  extensive 
practice  in  the  city  and  county  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  In  1641,  he  married  Mrs.  Doro- 
thy Mileham,  *^  of  a  good  family  in  Nor- 
folk." In  1642,  his  JReligio  Medici  was  suiy 
reptttiously  printed.  Even  in  those  "  dis- 
sonant times" — to  use  the  gentle  phrase  of 
Harry  Lawes,  who  lived  in  them— this 
book   of  serene   wisdom  found  so  many 


readers  that  two  editions  were  immediately 
disposed  of.  It  came  out  nnder  the  au- 
thor's sanction  the  following  year,  and  nu- 
merous re-impressions  were  called  for  in 
his  lifetime, 

The  splendid  success  of  the  Rdigio  Mf- 
did  most  likely  took  its  author  by  surprise. 
Though  possessed  of  a  moderate  sense  of  his 
own  ability,  and  a  respectable  independence 
of  spirit,  he  was  far  above  the  arrogance  of 
vanity.  It  may  be  believed  that  most  wri- 
ters who  eventually  attained  great  popa- 
larity,  although  they  might  have  some  in- 
stinctive consciousness  of  the  power  within 
them,  were  yet  unable  to  guess  exactly 
how  or  when  it  would  receive  a  public  re- 
cognition. They  jost  let  their  inspirati(m 
have  its  utterance.  Nor,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  could  they  subsequently  tell  with 
predaion  what  it  was  in  their  writings 
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^vhich  had  festened  on  them  so  universal  a 
sjrapathjT.  The  bond  of  attachment  be- 
tween an  aathor  and  hie  reader  may  bo  too 
subtle  for  analysis.  Perhaps,  granting  even 
a  superabandance  of  genius,  with  all  the 
acquired  skill  of  practice,  disappointment 
would  be  the  fiate  of  him  who  determined 
to  ait  down  and  compose,  resolutely,  a%ook 
which  should  take^  as  decidedly  and  confess- 
edly as  the  PUgrimh  Progress^  Robinson 
Crwoe^  or  the  Rdigio  Medici. 

All  Sir  Thomas'  subsequent  works  were 
written  in  Norwich ;  and  not  a  few  minor 
pieces,  specially  local,  were  the  results  of 
his  industry  and  love  of  lettei-s.  In  1C71, 
he  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  when  on  a 
vi.sit  to  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Howards 
in  Norwich.  In  1682,  eleven  years  later, 
he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  7Gth 
year  of  his  age. 

Of  those  productions  which  take  high 
rank  in  a  formal  list  of  opera  omnia  the 
Gardtn  of  Cifms^  which  was  first  published 
in  1C58,  is  the  least  inviting,  though  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  its  author,  as  is  at 
once  shown  by  the  second  title,  namely — 
"The  Quincuncial  Lozenge;  or  Network 
PUntatton  of  the  Ancients,  Artificially, 
Naturally,  Mystically  Considered."  It 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fanci- 
ful of  his  works ;  and  the  most  eminent  of 
his  admirers  have  treated  it  as  the  mere 
sport  of  the  imagination.  These  are,  as 
Coleridge  says,  ^*  Quincunxes  in  Heaven 
above;  quincunxes  in  earth  below;  quin- 
cunxes in  the  mind  of  man ;  quincunxes  in 
tones,  in  optic  nerves,  in  roots  of  trees,  in 
loaves,  in  everything."  The  quinary  theory 
if  created  things,  as  propounded  by  some 
few  modem  naturalists,  would  have  been  a 
K'onderful  suggestion  to  Sir  Thomas. 

The  Garden  ofCt^rm  is  so  styled  because, 
IS  Browne  says, "  all  stories  do  look  upon 
?ynis  as  the  first  splendid  and  regular 
>lanter.  According  whereto,  Xenophon 
(Economico)  described  his  gallant  planta- 
lon  at  Sardis,  thus  rendered  by  Strobaeus 
^Arhorts  pari  interoaUo  sUas,  rectos  ordineSy 
t  omnia  perpulchre  in  quincuncem  directa, — 


That  is,  the  rows  and  orders  so  handsomely 
disposed,  or  five  trees  so  set  together,  that 
a  regular  angularity  and  thorough  prospect 
was  left  on  every  side ;  owing  this  name  not 
only  to  the  quintuple  number  of  trees,  but 
the  figure  declaring  that  number,  which, 
being  double  at  tho  angle,  makes  up  the 
letter  X — that  is  the  emphatical  decussa- 
tion, or  fundamental  figure. 

"Now,  though,  in  some  ancient  and  mod- 
em practice,  the  area,  or  decussated  plot, 
might  be  a  perfect  square,  answerable  to  a 
Tuscan  pedestal,  and  the  quinquemio^  or 
cinque  point  of  a  dye,  wherein,  by  diagonal 
lines,  tho  intersection  was  rectangular — 
accommodable  unto  plantations  of  large 
growing  trees — and  we  must  not  deny  our- 
selves the  advantages  of  this  order,  yet 
shall  we  chiefly  insist  upon  that  of  Curtius 
and  Porto  in. their  brief  description  hereof, 
wherein  the  dectissU  is  made  within,  in  a 
longilateral  square,  with  opposite  angles, 
acute  and  obtuse  at  tho  intersection,  and 
so  upon  progression,  making  a  rhombus  or 
lozenge  figuration." 

With  this  lozenge  as  his  sole  guide,  Si» 
Thomas  starts  at  full  gallop  on  his  literary 
steeple-chase.  If  he  halts  a  moment  for  re- 
freshment, it  can  only  be  at  the  sign  of  the 
Chequers.  He  becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
cited by  the  game;  but  diamonds  are 
trumps  at  every  hand.  He  finds  even  the 
Garden  of  £den  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style, 
and  probably  full  of  quincunxes.  "  Since 
in  Paradise  itself,  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
was  pUced  in  the  middle  of  the  garden, 
whatever  was  the  ancient  figure,  there 
wanted  not  a  centre  and  rule  of  decussa- 
tion." Of  course  not ;  where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way  to  lozenges. 

Again,  Sir  Thomas—^*  The  networks  and 
nets  of  antiquity  were  little  different  in  the 
form  from  ours  at  present.  As  for  that  fa- 
mous network  of  Vulcan,  whicli  enclosed 
Mars  and  Venus,  and  caused  that  unextin- 
guishable  laugh  in  Heaven,  since  the  gods 
themselves  could  not  discern  it,  we  shall 
not  pry  into  it,  ♦  ♦  ♦  Heralds  have 
not  omitted  this  order  or  imitation  thereof. 
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while  they  sjniibolically  adorn  thdr  eecutch- 
eons  with  mascles,  ftisils,  and  saltjrea, 
and  while  they  dispose  the  figures  of  er- 
mines and  various  coats  in  this  quincnncial 
method.  The  same  is  not  forgot  by  lapida- 
ries while  they  cut  their  gems  pyramidally 
or  by  asquicrural  triangles.  PerspectiTe 
pictures,  in  their  base,  horizon,  and  lines 
of  distances,  cannot  escape  these  rhom- 
boidal  decussations.  Sculptors,  in  their 
strongest  shadows,  after  this  order  do  draw 
their  double  hatches.'^ 

And  so  on,  ad  injlnitumf  it  might  be.  Sir 
Thomas  stops  only  because  he  chooses  to 
stop,  not  because  he  has  run  himself  dry. — 
There  are  digressions,  it  is  true,  but  not  of 
wide  circuit.  We  do  not  regret  them  when 
they  contain  passages  like  the  following : — 

**  Light  that  makes  some  things  seen, 
makes  some  inrisible ;  were  it  not  for  dark 
ness  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  the  no- 
blest part  of  the  creation  had  remained  un- 
seen, and  the  stars  in  Heaven  as  invisible 
as  on  the  fourth  day,  when  they  were  cre- 
ated above  the  horizon  with  the  sun,  or 
there  was  not  an  eye  to  behold  them.  The 
greatest  mystery  of  religion  is  expressed  by 
adumbration  ;  and  in  the  noblest  part  of 
Jewish  types  we  find  the  cherubims  sha- 


dowing the  merGj-«eat.  life  itself  is  bat  a 
shadow  of  death,  and  souls  departed  bat 
shadows  of  the  living.  All  things  fall  un- 
der this  name.  The  sun  itself  U  bat  the 
dark  smiitocrum,  and  the  light  but  the  eha- 
dow  of  God." 

But  the  moment  the  clodc  strikes  five  in 
anytway.  Sir  Thomas  is  back  again  amidst 
his  pentagons,  quincunxes,  and  lozenges. — 
He  nauseates  <<cramBe  verities  and  qoes- 
tions  over-queried,"  and  informs  as  tbat  the 
*<  noble  Antoninus  doth  in  some  sense  call 
the  soul  itself  a  rhombus."  This  proposition 
is  the  sum  of  all  things,  and  therefore,  as 
he  says  "  'tis  time  to  close  the  five  ports  of 
knowledge"  on  this  transcendental  matter. 
But  we  cannot  even  walk  away  from  his 
symmetrical  garden  without  being  remind- 
ed, finally,  that  '^  the  incession  or  local  mo- 
tion of  animals  is  made  with  analogy  unto 
this  figitre,  by  decussativediametrals,  quin- 
cnncial lines,  and  angles,"  and  that  even  in 
the  motions  of  man,  the  legs  ''do  move 
quincuncially  by  single  angles,  with  some 
resemblance  of  a  V,  measured  by  successive 
advancement  from  each  foot,  and  the  angle 
of  indenture  greater  or  less,  according  to 
the  extent  or  brevity  of  the  stride.'' 

S.  T.  D. 


THE  CAMPANULA. 

BY   F.   PARKMAK,   JAMAICA  PLAINS,   MASS. 


Thk  family  of  the  Campanula  is  one  of 
the  largest  among  the  Herbaceous  Peren- 
nials, and  some  of  its  members  are  of  re- 
markable beauty.  Perennials,  a  description 
of  plants  which  a  caprice  of  duhion  has  for 
some  years  past  thrown  into  the  shade,  are 
beginning,  by  a  healthy  return,  to  resume 
their  natural  place  in  horticulture.  They 
vary  indefinitely  in  value  and  character, 
and  while  some  are  mere  weeds,  others  are 
among  the  most  beautifUl  of  flowering 
plants.    We  propose  to  draw  attention  to 


a  few  of  them,  and  we  begin  with   the 
Campanulas. 

There  are  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
species  in  the  genus,  and  some  of  them  have 
many  varieties ;  so  that  of  the  Campanulas 
it  may  be  said  that  their  name  is  legion. 
Some  are  perennial,  some  biennial,  some 
annual,  some  are  hardy,  and  some  are  ten- 
der. There  are  several  allied  genera,  such 
as  AdenopJtora^  Wahlenbergia^  Platycodon,  and 
CanariiuLf  which  some  botanists  merge  with 
the  Campanulus,  snd  which  have  so  close  an 
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affinity  with  them,  that  for  horttcaltural 
purposes  they  nmy  be  regarded  as  one. 
We  will  therefore  consider  them  all  under 
the  same  head. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  whole 
race  is  Campanula  MMvm^  the  familiar 
Canterbury  Bell.  It  is  %  biennial,  and  must 
be  raised  every  year  fh>m  seed.  There  are 
at  least  five  or  six  varieties  of  it : 

First,  the  original  species,  the  old  blue 
Canterbury  Bell ;  then  the  white  variety ; 
then  the  lilac ;  then  all  these  sorts,  double. 
The  double  kinds  are,  to  our  thinking,  less 
to  bo  desired  than  the  single;  for,  with 
them,  the  concavity  of  the  bell  is  stuffed 
with  what  looks  like  a  confused  mass  of 
crumpled  petals,  which  destroy  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  flower.    Unlike  many  other 
double   flowers,  they  yield   seed   pretty 
freely,  and  this  seed  produces  a  good  pro- 
portion of  double-flower iog  plants.    Canter- 
bury Bells  thrive  best  in  a  rich  garden  loam. 
They  should  be  raised  from  seed  in  a  green- 
house or  hot-bed,  and  planted  out  in  May 
where  they  are  intended  to  bloom.    Treat- 
ed in  this  way,  they  will  make  a  very  strong 
growth  daring  the  season,  and  the  bloom 
will  be  proportionally  fine.    Or  Ihey  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  May ;  but  in 
this  case,  neither  the  growth  or  the  bloom- 
ing will  be  so  vigorous. 

There  is  another  Campanula,  much  less 
known  than  the  Canterbury  Bell,  but  ex- 
ceedingly fine  and  well  worth  cultivation. 
We  are  in  doubt  whether  to  call  it  a  true 
perennial  or  not.  On  one  occasion,  after 
blooming  properly  in  the  second  summer, 
it  died  like  a  Canterbury  Bell;  but,  on  the 
>ther  hand,  we  have  now  a  bed  of  it  which 
!ias  remained  in  fine  blooming  condition  for 
teveral  yeais,  and  promises  this  season  an 
ibundant  crop  of  flowers.  This  species  is 
"^mpantda  MacraiUha.  The  flowers  are 
arge,  elongated  bells,  of  a  deep  purplish 
>lue,  growing  in  tall  spikes,  somewhat  like 
I  Foxglove,  and  the  plant,  when  in  bloom, 
tas  much  of  the  same  stately  character.  It 
»  exceedingly  well  worth  cultivating. 


Campanula  punctata^  sometimes  called 
Campanvla  nabilis^  has  long,  drooping,  tubu- 
lar flowers,  which,  in  one  variety  are  purple, 
and,  in  another,  white  with  purple  spots. 
The  latter  are  very  beaotifulf  hanging  in 
clusters  from  stems  some  two  feet  high, 
and  drooping  with  their  own  weight  till 
thoy  are  almost  vertical.  This  species,  like 
many  others,  is  easily  increased,  by  divid- 
ing its  creeping  roots ;  but  the  best  plants 
are  those  raised  from  seed,  which  flower 
vigorously  the  second  year.  Campanula 
punctata  is  a  true  perennial,  and  has  proved, 
with  us,  perfectly  hardy. 

Campantda  trachdium^  and  CampantUa 
rapwictdoides  have  no  little  beauty,  and 
would  be  well  worth  a  place  in  the  garden, 
were  it  not  for  their  vicious  habit  of  throw- 
ing out  long,  underground  roots,  which,  if 
left  undisturbed,  would  take  possession  of 
the  entire  bed.  These  roots  insinuate 
themselves  among  those  of  other  plants, 
grow  up  under  their  shelter,  and  commonly 
end  by  overpowering  and  destroying  them. 

Campawtla  persicafolia  is  entirely  free 
from  this  propensity;  for  though  it  increases 
fast  by  its  offsets,  its  growth  is  open  and 
above-ground,  and  never  becomes  a  source 
of  annoyance.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  family.  There  are  at 
least  seven  varieties  of  it  worthy  of  notice ; 
the  single  blue,  the  single  white,  the  large 
flowered  blue,  or  C.  penica/olia  maxima^ 
the  two  double  varieties,  blue  and  white, 
and  lastly  the  two  croumed  varieties,  0. 
persicafolia  coronata^  blue  and  whito.  These 
are,  in  fact,  semi -double,  and  are  of  beauty 
not  inferior  to  tho  double  sorts.  The  last 
are  less  vigorous  in  growth  than  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  and  the  double 
white  variety  is  occasionally  win  ter*ki lied 
in  New  England.  Like  other  Campanulas, 
they  thrive  in  a  good  garden  loam,  well  en- 
riched with  rotted  leaves  and  very  old  ma- 
nure, and  are  easily  increased  by^viding 
the  roots  in  August  or  September. 

CampantUa  CarpaHca  is  a  low-growing 
kind,  sometimes  used  for  edging,  a  purpose 
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for  which  its  neat,  compact  foliage,  and  the 
beauty  and  profusion  of  its  bell>shaped 
flowers  Tery  well  adapt  it  There  are  blue 
and  white  varieties,  and  also  across  between 
the  two,  known  as  C.  Carpatica  bicohr^ 
though  the  name  is  inappropriate,  for  the 
colors,  instead  of  being  distinct,  are  merged 
into  one,— a  white,  faintly  tinged  with 
blue. 

Campanfda  pymmidalU  is,  when  well 
grown,  a  superb  plant.  It  has  a  thick, 
fleshy  root,  a  rounded  or  heart-shaped  leaf, 
and  immense  spikes  of  bloom,  shooting  up 
from  the  crown  of  the  root  to  a  height  of 
five  feet  and  sometimes  more,  and  set 
thickly  with  flowers  fiom  the  summit 
nearly  to  the  base.  A  strong  plant  will 
produce  six  or  eight  of  these  flowering 
stems.  As  the  flower-buds  are  innumera- 
ble, and  as  they  develope  in  succession, 
flower  succeeding  flower  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  spike ;  the  bloom  is  of  great 
duration,  continuing  for  weeks  together. 
This  Campanula  was  once  in  great  request 
as  a  decoration  of  halls,  staircases  and  the 
capacious  chimney  comers  of  English  coun- 
try-seats of  the  last  century.  Nor  is  it  yet 
out  of  &Tor.  Not  all  the  exotics  which 
English  horticulturists  hare  gathered  fh>m 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  have  availed 
wholly  to  supplant  it.  It  requires  good 
culture  to  develope  all  its  beauties.  The 
best  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  though  it 
may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots.  In  the  open  border,  it  makes  a 
handsome  and  effective  decoration ;  but  to 
be  shown  to  the  best  advantage,  it  should 
be  grown  in  a  pot.  The  young  plants,  from 
the  seed-bed  may  be  potted  in  a  four- inch 
pot — or  smaller,  if  necessary — in  a  soil  rich 
in  vegetable  matter,  but  with  little  or  no 
animal  manure.  As  the  roots  fill  the  pot, 
shift  them  into  one  a  little  larger,  and  re- 
peat this  process  until  the  plant  has  reach- 
ed its  full  growth.  In  this  country  two 
summers  will  suffice  for  this.    In  England, 


more  are  said  to  be  required.  The  object 
of  this  repeated  shifting  is  to  preTent  it 
from  blooming  till  it  has  reached  its  great- 
est size  and  strength.  In  winter,  it  mo»t 
be  sheltered  in  a  cold  frame  or  ceUar,  isd 
kept  moderately  dry,  but,  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  it  demands  an  abundance  of 
water.  When  its  maturity  is  reacfaed,  joa 
will  have  a  dense  tuft  of  vivid  green 
leaves,  some  two  feet  in  diameter,  whence 
the  flowering  stems  will  soon  begin  to  riae. 
These  may  be  truned  with  sticks,  in  a  &ii 
shape.  Campanula  pyramidalia  is  not  pe^ 
fectly  hardy  here. 

Among  all  the  Campanulas,  we  prefer  the 
species  Grandijhra^  called  also  Platfcotks* 
GrandiJUtra  and  Wahlenhergia  Gras^iji^jrSy 
In  Europe,  it  is  greatly  esteemed,  but  ii 
said  to  be  very  scarce,  from  the  difficulty 
of  propagating  it,  as  it  rarely  ripens  seeds 
there,  and  its  fleshy  roots  bleed  so  profo^lr 
when  divided,  that  they  commonly  die. 
Here,  however,  it  ripens  seeds  freek,  asd 
is  certainly  destined  to  be  a  favorite  bords 
flower.  Its  foliage  is  compact^  and  it  has 
always  a  neat,  clean  and  healthy  appearaixe. 
It  grows  about  two  feet  in  height^  a&d, 
in  the  blooming  season — June  and  Joij— 
hangs  out  a  profusion  of  very  large  bell^  of 
a  deep  purplish  blue  in  one  variety,  and,  m 
the  other,  of  a  pure  white.  There  is  abo 
a  "crowned"  or  semi-double  variety.  Tse 
buds  are  peculiar,  and  almost  as  beaatifU 
as  the  flower,  being  shaped  like  balloi?!^ 
We  have  never  known  a  single  plaiit  of 
this  species  to  suffer  from  a  New  Eoglaad 
winter. 

The  above,  we  think,  are  the  best  of  tt:s 
very  beautiful  family.  There  is  a  host  of 
others,  including  the  small  Alpine  Campa- 
nulas— gems  in  their  way,  but  which  require 
the  winter  protection  of  their  native  sjiocs, 
and  several  fine  annuals,  among  wik^ 
CamjKiniUa  Loreii  and  Campaunla  i^c%Kr» 
will  deserve  to  bo  mentioned. 
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Br  J.   S.   HOUGHTON,  PHILADXLPUIA. 


In  tbe  culture  of  foreign  gr&pes,  under 
gla.s3,  it  has  been  thought  that  borders  en- 
tirely inside  the  house  promised  advantages 
over  outside  borders,  or  borders  partly  out- 
side, which  rendered  such  borders  worthy 
of  trial,  especially  in  the  case  of  late  grapes. 
Inside  borders  are,  of  course,  entirely  pro- 
tected against  the  influence  of  storms  at  all 
e/mes,  and  the  plants  may  be  started  or 
checked  at  will.    If  late  grapes  could  be 
successfully  grown  in  them,  the  fruit  might 
be  kept  for  many  weeks  on  the  vines  after 
tbe   natural  period  of  ripening,  without 
danger  of  being  ii\jured  by  the  autumnal 
rains,  and  the  crop  would  then  be  quite  as 
valuable  as  early  forced  grapes.    Very  ex- 
tensive and  costly  experiments  having  been 
made  with  inside  borders  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Philadelphia,  I  have  thought  it 
might  be  useful  to  record  the  result  of  these 
trials,  for  the  benefit  of  grape-growers  gen- 
erally. 

The  plain  fact,  then,  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  that  the  inside  border  here  is  a  lament- 
ible  and  singular  failure. 

Reasoning  from  all  that  we  know  of  the 
x)ndition8  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
rino,  and  from  it^  success  in  pots,  no  one 
ould  anticipate  such  complete  and  uniform 
ailnrc  as  has  attended  its  culture  here  in 
xiBide  borders.  The  vine  may  be  grown 
rith  a  great  show  of  success  for  one  or  two 
ears  in  such  borders,  by  the  aid  of  plenty 
f  water  and  a  high  temperature,'  but  as 
jon  as  they  begin  to  fruit,  they  decline 
id  die  most  mysteriously.  In  five  or  six 
Tge  grape-houses  within  my  knowledge, 
lis  has  been  the  certain  result.  These 
)uscs  irere  built  by  Thomas  Drake,  Lewis 
ivres,  and  Peter  Keyser,  Esqrs.,  of  Qer- 
antoinm,  William  Bright,  and  myself. 
In  all  these  houses  the  floor  under  the 
rders  mras  made  of  solid  concrete,  or 
ickff,  impervious  to  water,  and  in  several 
>tanre8  the  borders  were  separated  from 


the  side  walls  by  air  chambers.  In  some 
of  them  air  was  conducted  under  the  bor- 
ders by  flues,  and  two  or  three  of  them  were 
entirely  separated  from  the  floor  by  four- 
inch  brick  work,  with  the  idea  of  giving 
them  some  bottom  heat.  The  suspended 
and  sera  ted  borders  proving  failures,  the  air 
conductors  were  in  several  instances  remov- 
ed from  the  bottom  of  the  pits,  and  the 
borders  were  placed  directly  upon  the  con- 
crete (good  drainage  being  provided),  but 
with  no  better  success.  The  most  ample 
provision  was  made  for  watering  the  bor- 
ders, by  means  of  large  rain-water  tanks, 
force  pumps,  evaporating  troughs,  and  con- 
crete paths  kept  constantly  wet  in  hot 
weather. 

In  borders  of  good  size,  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  watering  inside  borders  is  not 
the  chief  objection.  The  watering  is  a  for- 
midable job,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  large 
tank  and  force  pump,  but  this  could  be  en- 
dured if  the  borders  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose. The  question  of  watering,  however, 
is  a  very  perplexing  one.  How  to  water, 
when  to  water,  how  much  water  should  be 
used,  and  of  what  temperature — these  are 
questions  not  yet  satisfactorily  answered, 
although  we  have  tried  the  extra  wet  me- 
thod, the  partially  dry  method,  water  at 
55^,  and  water  at  all  temperatures  up  to 
140**.  But  nothing  that  can  be  done  by 
the  most  skillful  will  make  the  vines  grow 
in  such  borders  after  the  second  or  third 
year,  especially  after  fruiting.  They  ap- 
appear  to  sicken  and  die,  and  refuse  to  be 
comforted  or  relieved  by  any  appliances  of 
water  or  manures  that  have  yet  been  tried. 
The  roots,  in  almost  all  instances,  become 
black  and  cankered,  and  no  new  or  healthy 
flbres  can  be  discovered. 

This  disease  of  the  roots  is  not  occasion- 
ed, in  all  instances,  by  over-rich  borders,  or 
by  over-manuring,  for  some  of  our  txym* 
menters  have  gone  to  the  extreme  in  mak- 
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\ng  poor  borders  (for  late  grapes  of  strong 
gro¥7th),  composed  of  rotten  rock,  ssnd, 
plain  loam,  lime  rubbish,  &c.,  with  onlj  a 
little  wood  ashes  and  pure  bone  dust.  But  no 
kind  or  quality  of  border  appears  to  answer 
when  entirely  inside  the  house,  and  separat- 
ed from  the  earth  by  a  concrete  bottom. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  general 
failure  of  inside  borders  ?  The  Tine  will 
thrive  for  many  years,  if  not  over -cropped, 
in  a  common  pot ;  then  why  not  in  an  in- 
side border,  which  is  in  fact  only  a  large 
pot?  I  have  contended  for  six  years  that 
an  inside  border  musi  answer,  but  I  am 
compelled  to  give  it  up  now.  I  have  tried 
the  inside  border  in  all  shapes,  and  with 
the  most  skillful  management,  but  it  will 
not  do.  It  looks  reasonable  that  a  vine 
should  do  better  with  its  roots  all  inside 
the  house,  perfectly  under  control,  than  with 
part  of  the  roots  outside,  exposed  to  very 
different  degrees  of  temperature,  moisture, 
&c.    But  the  facts  condemn  the  reasoning. 


The  causes  of  this  general  &iliire  of  in- 
side borders  I  cannot  understand.  The 
effect  of  constant  watering  which  such 
borders  require  may  be  injurious.  It  may 
make  the  borders  "sour,"  as  gardeners  say. 
I  have  also  thought  that  separating  the 
borders  from  the  earth  by  means  of  con- 
crete, pi-evented  the  soil  from  receiving 
some  natural  moisture  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion ;  and  perhaps,  aho,  some  magnetic  or 
electric  influence  from  the  body  of  the 
earth  which  may  be  necessary  to  the  life  of 
the  vine.  The  size  of  the  borders  has  ev- 
idently no  influence  in  producing  the  fail- 
ures, as  they  are  never  filled  with  roots, 
and  therefore  are  not  exhausted. 

I  have  been  told  that  inside  borders  have 
been  much  employed  about  New  York  city, 
but  with  what  results  I  have  not  learned. 
I  should  bo  much  pleased  to  see  reports  of 
the  working  of  such  borders  there  or 
elsewhere. — HoveyU  Magazine^  Fdnnarp, 


MATERIALS  FOR  FRAME  OF  ROOF  AND  SIDES  OF  GREEN-UOUSES. 


As  to  whether  iron  or  wood  is  most 
economical  and  best  for  flowers  and  vines, 
provided  the  rafters  are  made  light,  we 
would  unhesitatingly  prefer  wood,  as  pre- 
ferable in  both  respects.  In  a  wide  house, 
and  where  lightness  is  an  object,  we  should 
prefer  the  necessary  pillars,  and  even  small 
rafters,  being  of  iron;  but  as  a  general 
principle,  for  everything  connected  with 
the  roofs  of  plant-houses  and  forcing- houses, 
we  prefer  wood  to  iron.  True,  some  of 
the  'finest  productions  in  the  country 
are  grown  under  iron-framed  houses,  but 
that  does  not  prove  iron  to  be  the  best 
mateml.  Its  liability  to  rust,  and,  there- 
fore, the  need  of  painting  oftener,  and  con- 
sequent extra  expense,  and  its  heat-con- 
ducting properties,  which  cause  it  to  be  so 
hot  in  summer,  and  so  cold  in  winter,  oc- 
casioning often  additional  expense  for  fuel 
and  glass,  crackage  and  breakage,  ought  to 


be  thought  over  by  every  man  putting  up 
iron  houses.  We  know  that  when  kept 
well  painted  these  evils  are  lessened,  but 
not  removed.  And  then,  suppose  you  can- 
not, or  do  not  choose  to  paint  the  interior 
of  your  house  often,  the  drip  from  unpaint- 
ed  wood  will  do  no  harm  to  your  plants, 
but  from  unpainted  rusted  iron  it  leaves  its 
scathing  mark  wherever  it  falls.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago  we  were  consulted  as  to 
building  a  conservatory.  The  owner  had 
set  his  mind  upon  iron,  as  more  lasting,  &c; 
we  urged  all  these  matters  in  order  to  have 
wood,  but  when  we  could  not  positiyely 
state  that  the  expense  of  the  iron  would 
exceed  that  of  wood,  in  the  article  of  fuel 
alone,  £20  per  annum,  it  was  decided  to 
have  iron,  and  there  it  is  incessantly  getting 
rusty  on  the  roof,  and  the  dripping  spotting 
every  leathery  leaf  on  which  it  falls,  it  be- 
ing scarcely  possible  to  keep  such  plants  as 
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Camellias  in  a  healthy  state  beneath  it. 
Then  think,  too,  of  the  bother  of  ever  and 
anon  emptying  honseB  to  get  the  inside 
painted)  which  yon  most  do  ofUn^  in  the 
case  of  iron,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  from  rusting. 
A  wooden  roof,  when  well  done,  does  not 
require  painting  inside  so  often  in  a  lifetime, 
if  frequently  and  properly  washed.  Then, 
again,  as  to  the  expansion  of  the  metal,  and 
the  breakage  of  glass  in  consequence ;  we 
know  that  mnch  depends  on  the  glazing, 
giving  the  glass  ease  enough,  but  in  a  house 
well  painted  the  previous  summer,  and  so  fiur 
neutralizing  its  conducting  properties,  we 


have  gone  oat  on  a  cold,  frosty  night,  when 
there  was  just  enough  of  heat  to  keep  the 
temperature  a  little  above  iVeezing  within, 
and  have  heard  the  panes  crack  and  chip  in 
dismal  chorus,  when  those  under  similar 
circumstances  on  a  wood  roof  never  made  so 
much  as  a  chip.  In  such  houses,  where  no 
heat  was  applied,  the  matter  was  even 
worse,  though  wood  roofr  wholly  escaped, 
where  there  were  no  large  laps  in  the  glass. 
Good,  sound  deal^  say  we,  for  all  dimensions 
and  kinds  of  glass  roofing.— 3lamki2t>l»r  the 
Many. — Oreenhouses, 


FORCING  STRAWBERRIES. 


BY  OEOROC  CRVICKSHAKKS,  ST.  J0HN8BURT,  VERMONT. 


In  detailing  my  method  of  forcing  the 
strawberry,  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer ; 
still,  as  some  of  your  amateur  readers  may 
wish  to  practice  this  mode  of  culture,  I  may 
be  excused  if  I  add  nothing  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  practical  gardener. 

Plants  for  forcing  are  usually  obtained 
from  runners  from  old  plants.  The  earlier 
in  the  season  these  can  be  procured,  the 
better ;  and  it  is  also  important  that  they 
should  be  taken  from  none  but  vigorous 
plants  in  the  open  ground,  preferring  a 
joung  plantation  to  an  old  one,  as  the  for- 
mer generally  produces,  the  most  vigorous 
runners.  As  soon  as  the  runners  have 
pushed  one  joint,  have  ready  a  number  of 
3-iQch  pots,  filled  with  rich,  light  soil.^ — 
Plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  the  ground 
near  the  old  plants,  so  that  the  joint  of  the 
runner  may  come  over  the  centre  of  each, 
and  place  a  small  stone  upon  them,  to  keep 
the  plant  from  being  displaced  until  rooted. 

Unless  there  is  ascarcity  of  runners,  take 
only  one  plant  from  each,  thus  securing  all 
the  strength  to  the  one  in  the  pot.  As  soon 
as  the  small  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots, 
the  plants  should  be  shifted  into  their  (6- 
inch).  fruiting  pots.  In  doing  this,  use  the 
following  soil :  Two  parts  good  turfy  loam; 


one  part  old  hot-bed  manure.  Place  one 
crock  in  each  pot,  and  cover  the  bottom 
with  the  coarsest  of  the  compost.  Fill  the 
pot  with  the  finer  material,  leaving  room 
enough  at  the  top  to  hold  water.  The 
plants  should  then  be  placed  in  the  shade 
for  a  few  days,  until  they  recover  from  the 
repotting,  and  then  plunged  in  some  open 
airy  situation,  where  they  can  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sunlight.  A  vigorous  growth 
at  this  season  will  ensure  a  future  fine  crop 
of  fruit. 

As  cold  weather  approaches,  the  pots 
should  be  moved  into  a  frame,  or  house,  and 
kept  from  freezing — some  place  where  they 
will  grow  slowly  all  winter,  until  required 
for  forcing. 

About  the  Ist  of  February,  I  place  the 
plants  in  a  span  roofed  orchard-house,  on 
the  west  side,  near  the  glass. 

The  forcing  is  commenced  with  a  night 
temperature  of  40°  to  45°,  syringing  every 
pleasant  day,  until  tho  fruit  begins  to  color; 
even  while  in  flower,  use  the  syringe  freely, 
which  will  cause  the  berries  to  set  better. 
When  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  the  temper- 
ature should  be  raised  from  50°  to  55°,  giv- 
ing all  the  air  possible  in  fine  weather.   By 
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JbUowing  thifl  prooeM,  I  ibis  year  had  ripe 
fruit  March  28. 

The  sort  cnltirated  was  Triomphe  de 
Gaud  The  photograph  sent  joa  was 
taken,  Maj  5,  of  a  plant  in  fruit,  on  which 
were  fifty- three  berries,  eight  of  them  fully 
ripe,  and  some  of  them  measuring  1^  inches 
in  diameter.  This  was  one  of  one  hundred 
pots,  many  of  which  had  larger  fruit. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  forcing  the 
strawberry,  it  is  important  that  the  follow- 
ing conditions  be  complied  with : 

First — Propagate  from  strong,  rigorous 
plsnts  in  the  open  ground. 


Second — Gire  all  the  light  and  son  pos- 
sible, alter  being  placed  in  the  frmtkg  pots. 

Third— Place  the  plants  where  thej  will 
not  fteeze,  but  be  kept  growing  nodentely 
until  they  are  removed  to  the  ford^- 
house. 

Fourth— When  introduced  into  the  tsxt- 
ing-housc,  the  night  tempermture  should 
not  at  the  commencement,  rise  abore  4(P 
or  45^,  gradually  increasing  to  55^,  as  the 
fruit  ripens.  The  day  tempentoref  hj  m 
heat,  may  rise  to  75<»  <wr  80®,  gtving  la 
abundance  of  ventilation. 
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IIiKTs  FOR  Amateurs  and  0th rrs — 
BY  AQ  EL  LULUS. — A  good  many  are  disap- 
pointment, when  they  open  the  boxes  or 
packages  of  plants,  they  have  ordered  from 
nurserymen.  I  do  not  now  mean  disap- 
pointed on  account  of  the  nurseryman's 
not  having  sent  what  was  ordered,  or  his 
having  sent,  what  is  worthless.  The  dis- 
appointment I  refer  to,  is  that  in  finding 
the  plants  in  a  bad  state,  viz.,  dry,  branch- 
es broken,  &c.,  the  fault  is  sometimes 
in  the  nurserymen — they  don't  pack  well 
enough,  sometimes  with  the  expressmen 
and  the  U.  S.  Mail  carriers,  they  forget  to 
"  handle  with  care ;"  sometimes  both  are 
faultless,  and  the  damage  is  caused  by  the 
far  distance  the  plants  have  to  be  sent. 

Disappointment  is  an  evil,  and  the  hints 
I  offer  will,  in  many  cases,  remedy  the  evil. 

Your  strawberries  you  find  "  pretty  dry;" 
don't  despair!  don't  throw  them  away; 
don't  plant  them  immediately,  but  take 
them  to  a  shady  place,  and  plunge  them  in 
water.  Let  them  lie  a  good  while,  and  you 
will  soon  see  them  all,  or  most  of  them 
fresh  ;  then  you  may  plant  them. 


This  will  apply  also  to  other  pisat?, 
roses,  geraniums,  &c.,  4c.,  but  soek 
plants  will  require  more  time  to  lie  is 
water.  You  must  then  wait  a  little  loa- 
ger. 

I  once  received  from  a  friend,  liringat  i 
great  distance,  a  very  rare  plant  Tie 
friend  did  not  think  of  packing  Terr  cire- 
fully.  He  put  a  Uttle  earth  aroond  the 
roots,  and  wrapped  it  in  paper,  and  vasiA 
it.  Well,  when  he  packed  it,  the  eartli 
was  wet  enough.  But  the  mail !  When  I 
opened  the  package,  I  found  a  good  dei!  ol 
dust  and  a  feiv  black  things,  that  seemed 
to  have  been  plants  at  a  former  time. 
I  did  not  despair;  I  got  a  tumbler  c-f 
water,  and  put  the  whole  mass  therein. 
The  next  day  I  saw  by  means  of  a  micros- 
cope, something  green,  but  very  small  I 
waited  a  while  and  then  planted,  gi^in; 
plenty  of  water. 

I  have  just  read,  in  a  horticultural  i»per 
of  the  old  world  of  two  cases,  which,  I 
hope,  your  readers  will  find  very  intcrestins. 
They  are  narrated  by  a  highly  edacatpl 
gardener.    In  a  part  of  his  garden  where 
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^in  the  month  of  April — roses  had  been 
planted,  he  foond,  alter  two  months,  one 
plant  that  had  been  forgotten,  to  be  planted 
out,  and  therefore  was  quite  dry.  He  pat 
it  in  water,  in  a  shady  place.  Six  week's 
bsTing  elapsed,  he  found  new  white  roots 
and  green  sprouts. 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  crown  of  a 
high-growing  Remontant  Rose  was  broken 
off  by  the  wind.  It  was,  when  found, 
quite  dry,  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  wind  during  six  weeks.  He  put  the 
crown  (which  had  had  thirty  to  forty  flow- 
ers) in  water.  After  three  weeks  he  found 
life,  whereupon  he  cut  it  in  pieces,  both  the 
old  and  the  young  wood,  and  planted  them 
in  an  old  hot-bed.  Most  all  of  them  grew. 


Sflsumo  their  proper  places,  and  seek,  by 
study  and  practice,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
fitting  them  to  enjoy  in  reality  their  pre- 
sent assumption* 


SxiLPUL  Gardeneks. — ^We  hear  frequent 
comp]arnt6  from  correspondents  relative  to 
the  blundering  and  unskillfulness  of  their 
so-called  gardeners.  We  say  so-caUed  gar- 
deners, because  we  know  there  are  a  great 
many  really  intelligent  men  in  the  class  of 
gardeners  who  deny  these  pretenders  as 
much  as  we  can.  As  a  class,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  a  greater  proportion  of  pre- 
tenders among  gardeners  than  among  law- 
yers or  doctors,  &c. ;  and  we  do  know  that 
there  is  in  gardening  a  constant  incentive 
to  attain  more  and  more  knowledge,  by  him 
wlio  has  studied  even  to  the  point  of  a  pas- 
sable cultivator.  As  the  gardener  rises  in 
knowledge  and  position,  horticultural  sci- 
ence multiplies  its  inveations,  and  demands 
from  him  more  and  more  study  and  obser- 
vation. Changes  and  improvements  con- 
stantly press  downward  upon  the  gardener 
wanting  in  a  love  of  knowledge,  while  they 
a^ist  and  heave  upward  the  student.  That 
thero  are  too  many  unskilled  men  who 
pass  themselves  off  upon  the  uninstructed 
amateurs  we  acknowledge;  but,  as  the 
amateurs  become  more  and  more  conversant 
themselves,  these  pretenders  will  be  re- 
duced in  numbers.  We  must  not  decry  the 
profession,  for  it  is  a  noble  one ;  but  we, 
and  all  true  gardeners,  must  discountenance 
all  and  every  unskilled  pretender,  until  they 


We  hear  frequent  complaints  of  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  demanded  for  new  varieties 
of  fruits  and  flowers,  as  they  appear  in  mar- 
ket. Probably,  in  some  instances,  these 
prices  are  excessive :  but  it  must  be  consid- 
ered that  the  cultivator  who  brings  forward 
these  new  plants  has  spent  years,  and  much 
care  and  labor  in  producing  them.  If  they 
possess  merit,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should 
receive  some  remuneration  for  the  time  and 
labor  expended.  This  must  be  done  in  two 
or  three  seasons,  for  then  thoy  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  other  propagators,  who  will 
divide  with  him  the  profits,  and  diminish 
the  amount  of  his  sales,  and  bring  down 
his  prices.  There  are  many  persons  who 
cannot  afibrd  to  pay  these  high  prices.  In 
a  few  seasons,  however,  they  will  be  re- 
duced so  as  to  come  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  desire  to  possess  them. 


Rhododendron  beds  should  now  have  a 
mulclf  of  leaf-mold,  chopped  'straw,  the  re- 
fuse fine  chips  or  dirt  of  a  woodyard,  or  its 
equivalent  in  vegetable  matter,  placed  all 
through  and  over  the  bed  to  a  depth  of 
three  to  four  inches.  Remember  that,  al- 
though some  of  the  varieties  are  found 
growing  wild  on  mountains,  and  in  clefts  of 
rocks,  &c.,  yet  all  such  positions,  on  a  close 
examination,  will  be  found  ever  moist  and 
cool  for  the  roots,  hence  their  cultivation 
in  our  gardens  should  be  measurably  to  the 
same  end,  and  no  better  way  do  we  know 
of  than  mulching  with  vegetable  debris. — 
Some  writers  have  urged  the  use  of  animal 
manures,  well  rotted,  around  rhododendrons 
and  other  evergreens.  We  have  used  it ; 
and  while  it,  at  the  time,  appears*  to  give 
additional  vigor  and  rapid  growth,  the  re- 
sult, finally,  has  been  to  give  to  the  plant  a 
more  immature  habit,  and  less  capability 
to  withstand  the  extremes  of  temperattare. 
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Cdcumbbks  may  be  planted  any  time 
before  the  10th  of  this  month,  Jidy,  and 
produce  abundanee  for  pickling.  The  white 
ftpine  is  the  best  Tariety  we  hare  grown 
for  such  use. 


All  Hkabs  should  be  cut  from  time  to 
time,  just  as  they  are  ooming  into  bloom. 
Spread  them  out  to  dry  in  a  shaded  place, 
and  ss  soon  ss  dry  pack  them  away  in 
jwpcrbags. 


STRAWBEKar  beds,  ss  soon  as  they  have 
done  fruiting,  should  be  thoroughly  wed 
out,  and  the  present  paths  or  spaces  deeply 
spaded.  If  the  plants  are  kept  in  hills,  then 
work  the  ground  all  among  them. 


The  bearing  stems  of  all  Raspberries, 
except  the  ever  bearing  kinds,  should  be 
at  once  cut  away  as  soon  ss  they  hare  done 
fruiting.  Blackberry  plantations  are  also 
much  easier  handled  by  cutting  the  bear- 
ing canes  away  immediately  after  they  are 
done  fruiting. 


Raspbekries  and  Blackberries  are 
among  the  fruits  of  this  month. »  We 
will  thank  our  friends  for  notes  thereon, 
forwarded  as  soon  ss  made. 


Cherry,  plum,  and  pear  trees  may  be 
budded  this  month.  Much,  however,  will 
depend  on  the  stock,  ss  well  as  the  season. 
If  the  weather  is  wet  and  cool,  and  the 
stocks  are  growing  vigorously,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  wait  awhile.  If  the  weather  is 
dry,  and  stocks  are  about  closing  their 
growth,  the  sooner  the  bud  is  inserted  the 
better.  When  the  Mahaleb  Cherry  is  used 
as  a  stock  for  the  cherry,  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  as  well  to  omit  budding  until  early  in 
September ;  but  if  the  Morello  is  used,  now 
is  the  time  to  bud. 

With  the  pear,  if  the  quince  is  to  be  the 
stock,  budding  may  be  omitted  a  month ; 
but  if  the  pear  stock  is  used,  the  last  of 
this;  or  first  of  next  month  will  be  late 
enough. 


"  PauBiBO  TaKES  to  Let  ths  Sa v  Ik." 
— A  few  days  since,  happening  thnnigli  a 
friend's  young  orchard  of  apple  trees,  we 
foond  them  all  pruned,  with  tlie  heeds,  or 
leaders,   mostly   cut   out,  and    the  bare 
branches  and  centre  of  the  tree  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  full  blaze  of  the  sua.      We 
asked  the  why,  and  our  answer  was,  *'  It 
was  done  to  let  the  sun  in."  We  said  noth- 
ing, but  thought  to  ourself  that,  in  this 
dear  sunshiny  dime,  where  shade  is  essen- 
tial to  vegetable  life  at  mid-day,  oar  friend 
must  have  been  conversing  with  some  old 
oouDtry  gardener,  whose  practice  had  been 
in  a  clime  of  moisture,  and  where  to  obtain 
sun,  not  shade,  was  a  part  of  his  routine. — 
As  a  rule,  more  injury  than  good  is  done  by 
this  severe  pruning.    Gut  away  all  crossing 
branches  or  twigs ;  shorten  in  all  that  in- 
cline to  grow  too  strong,  and  throw  the 
tree  out  of  shi^ ;  cut  away  some  few  little 
weak  shoots;  and  then  throw  away  your 
knife,  rather  than  mutilate  the  tree  by  cot- 
ting  its  limbs,  and  causing  it  to  try  for  its 
life  by  sending  up  watersprouta. 


Dahlias  require  care  this  month.  If 
you  want  the  best  flowers,  tie  the  rising 
plants  to  a  stake,  removing  all  but  a  single 
stem;  and  if  they  show  flower  ere  the 
weather  becomes  cool,  remove  the  bud.  If 
you  want  a  profusion  of  blooms,  rather  than 
particular  forms,  then  peg  down  all  the 
branches,  and  head  back  the  leader,  thus 
forming  a  mass,  which,  if  carefully  attended, 
soon  becomes  very  bffective.  The  best  ma- 
nure or  stimulant  to  growth  that  we  have 
ever  used  is  soap  suds  water,  and  chamber 
lye  mixed,  four  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter. 


Carnations  ANn  Picotes  Pinks  should 
now  be  layered.  Bend  the  branch  down, 
make  the  incision,  cut  on  the  upper,  instead 
of  the  under  side,  peg  it  carefully,  ooveraa 
inch  with  sharp  sandy  loam,  then  mnkh 
with  some  neat  material  that  will  not  be 
blown  aside  by  the  first  wind. 

HoLLTHocKs  should  bc  firmly  secured  to 
stakes,  well  driven  into  the  ground. 
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Oaejcpino  Plants,  such  w  honeysuckles, 
^^7\8^&ra8,  &c.,  require  to  be  oocasionallj 
g^one  over  at  this  season^ trained,  tied,  and 
an  occasional  shoot  nipped  in,  to  keep  them 
neat;,  and  give  strength  to  the  remainder. 


IcB  Water. — Some  years  since,  we  re- 
member, a  statement,  to  the  effect  that  a 
\mnp  of  ice — say  ten  pound? — placed  in  a 
"well,  'will  render  it  delightfully  cool,  and 
far  more  pleasant  than  water  from  a  pitcher 
of  ice.  The  ice  has  to  be  renewed  once  in 
about  ten  days. 

ToMATOcs  may  be  trained  on  a  wall,  or 
board  fence,  with  little  trouble,  and  give 
in  return  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit.  In 
the  garden,  a  low  lattice  rack — say  two 
feet  high,  and  the  same  wide — we  have 
found  a  neat  and  profitable  way  of  growing 
them. 


Dormant  Trbk. — Record  is  made  of  a 
tree  planted  in  the  fall  of  1838,  which  re- 
mained dormant  until  June,  1840,  when  it 
shot  out,  and  made  fine  growths.  We  have 
frequently  had  trees  remain  dormant  until 
July  or  August  of  the  same  year  of  plant- 
ing, and  onco  a  peach  tree  pushed  no  bud 
until  the  3d  of  September ;  but  this  is  thci 
only  instance  we  know  recorded  where  a 
tree  has  retained  Titality  in  a  dormant 
state  during  two  winters  and  one  summer. 
How  far  long  pruning  and  wide  planting 
.  may  be  profitable  we  imagine  is  yet  an  un- 
proved Item ;  but  this  looks  to  us  as  much 
an  extreme  as  the  practice  of  three  by 
three  or  four  is  the  other  way. 


Salt  for  Mildew  on  the  Grape. — 
Looking  over  some  old  journals,  we  came 
acrofls  a  statement  of  the  use  of  salt  as  a 
prerentiye  of  mildew  on  out-door  and  vine 
yard  grapes.  The  practice  was  a  solution 
of  salt  in  water,  /««<  wfieimL  to  hepercepU- 
Uetoihe  (mU^  and  syringing  the  vines  two 
or  more  times  with  it.  We  would  like  to 
hear  of  its  trial  and  the  results  on  some 
such  variety  as  the  Yeddo,  or  other  mildew- 
determined  sort 


This  anb  THAT.-~The  other  day  we  were 
reading  the  transactions  of  the  Eastern 
Penn.  Fruit  Grower's  Society,  at  their  Jan- 
uary, 1866,  meeting,  where  we  found  Mr. 
Crudcnell  said  ^' pears  worked  on  quince 
stocks  could  not  be  depended  on  to  live 
longer  than  about  twelve  years.'  Mr. 
Meehan  said  the  object  of  dwarf  trees  was 
to  obtain  fruit  earlier  than  when  on  stand- 
ards, and  that  it  was  never  expected  the 
trees  would  live  to  a  great  age."  Now, 
this  may  be  all  correct,  but  we  have  ourself 
pear  trees  worked  on  the  quince  that  we 
planted  out  from  the  nursery  in  1847,  and 
they  are  now  vigorous  and  healthy.  We 
have  frequently  visited  gardens  where  pears 
on  quince  roots  were  grown,  among  others, 
that  of  Mr.  Wilder,  Boston,  and  have  found 
trees  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  years 
and  more  old,  and  in  good  vigorous  bearing 
condition.  Our  belief  is,  that  with  judicious 
care  in  pruning  and  culture,  pears  worked 
on  quince  will  continue  good  one  hundred 
or  more  years. 


Coping  for  Grapes. — The  plan  of  pro- 
tecting grapes  from  dew  and  rains,  and 
thereby  prevent  rot,  we  believe  was  first 
tried  by  Mr.  J.  Van  Buren,  of  Georgia,  in 
1852.  By  some  the  practice  is  claimed  as 
a  successful  and  valuable  one,  fully  repaying 
in  one  season  the  cost  of  erecting ;  others 
say  it  is  of  no  value. 


Sixteen  and   a  half  Feet  Apart 

At  the  last  winter  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  Lay, 
of  Greece,  Monroe  County,  reported  his 
vineyard  as  being  planted  sixteen  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  trellised  eight  feet 
high.  He  clumed  for  this  distance  immu- 
nity from  diseases  and  permanency  of  vine- 
yard. 


Tradition  curiously  liath  it,  that  the 
tree  from  which  Zaccheus  saw  our  Saviour 
whilst  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem  was  the 
acer  pseudo  platanw^  or  English  sycamore. 
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Advice  Gratis. — If  you  are  about  build- 
ing and  improving  a  new  place,  consult  your 
architect  in  the  de5i«:cn  and  charactdr  of 
jour  hou^e,  and  call  your  architect  and 
your  landscape  gardener  together,  that  they 
may  consult  as  to  the  position  for  placing  the 
house  in  the  grounds. 

The  architect  may  be  a  landscape  gar- 
•dener,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  study  of  architec- 
ture has  swallowed  or  detracted  from  that 
of  tree  and  plant,  hence  it  i6  found,  that 
while  as  an  architect  he  may  design  an 
elegant  edifice,  it  may  not  be  in  the  best 
style  for  the  surrounding  country.  He  may 
also  know  when  the  position  on  the  grounds 
will  show  his  house  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
but  it  may  be  the  worst  position  for  the 
landscape  gardener  to  arrange  his  grounds 
to  produce  the  best  effect.  If  about  to 
build,  then  call  together  the  aid  of  both 
architect  and  landscapeist — consult  them 
together,  for  money  expended  before  making 
a  move,  and  for  such  purpose,  proves  the 
best  part  of  an  investment  in  building  and 
planting. 


Calcareous  Soil  for  Dry  WiNfs. — 
In  1834,  a  little  work  was  published  in 
London,  written  by  James  Busby,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  vineyards  of  Spain 
and  France.  He  gives  an  account  of  the 
"  Hermitage  "  vines,  and  mode  of  making 
wine,  Ac. 

In  speaking  of  soils,  and  the  wines  pro- 
duced therefrom  he  says :  "  I  met  with  no 
vineyard  producing  dry  wines  of  reputation, 
which  was  not  more  or  less  calcareous." 

In  the  same  work  the  system  of  renewal 
of  the  vine  by  layering,  as  recently  advised 
by  Doctor  Schroeder,  is  described,  and  there 
called  "  provignage." 


Progress  or  Viketards.— In  1840,  the 
lamented  A.  J.  Downing,  first  editor  of  the 
Horticulturist,  estimated  the  vineyards 
of  the  SUtea  at  3,000  acres.  May  we  not 
now  estimate  them  at  100,000  acres  ?  What 
say  our  grape  men  1 


HusMAKN's  **  Grapes  xku  Wihe."  — 
Readers  of  the  HoHieuUwritt  will  remember 
Mr.  Husmann,  of  Missouri,  as  the  author  of 
fVequent  articles  on  grape  culture,  in  that 
journal,  for  a  year  or  two  past,  remaricable 
for  sensible  suggestions  and  practical  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Husmann,  who  ta  a  resident  of 
Hermann  and,  we  believe,  one  of  the  old- 
est wine-growers  in  the  United  States,  has 
written  a  book  on  the  Culture  of  Grapes  ind 
the  Making  of  Wine,  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Woodwards,  37  Park  Row, 
this  city. 

Mr.  Husmann^s  book  is  very  dear,  plain 
and  practical.  He  gives  full  and  explicit 
directions  for  the  planting,  culture  and  gen- 
eral management  of  a  vineyard  ;  discusses 
the  merits  of  the  different  varieties  of 
grapes  now  used  here ;  and  finally  gives  the 
most  detailed  and  practical  directioDs  iv 
wine-making.  At  the  close  of  the  book  vt 
a  number  of  estimates  or  statements  of  tl:e 
cost  of  planting  a  vineyard  with  ifiierrat 
varieties  of  grapes.  We  have  no  doobt  the» 
tables  will  have  practical  value  to  any  oee 
who  will  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  HusmaiQ 
writes  in  Missouri,  where  wood  'v>  dieap.  sai 
where  probably  some  of  the  required  opera- 
tions can  be  more  cheaply  performed  this 
in  the  eastern  states.  Mr  Husmami  writes 
in  the  spirit  of  a  real  lover  of  the  vine,  tad 
his  book  contains  a  considerable  mass  of  iih 
formation  which  will  interest  the  intelli- 
gent general  reader,  as  well  as  those  wbo 
think  of  trying  the  culture  of  the  grape. 

Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Husmann  tells  us, 
there  were  not  more  than  three  or  foor 
thousand  acres  planted  with  vines  in  the 
United  States ;  now  he  belives  there  %rt 
not  less  than  two  millions  of  acres  8o  pUar- 
ed.  Formerly  American  wine  went  a  hed- 
ging at  one  dollar  per  gallon;  now  it  aelis, 
as  fast  as  made,  for  from  two  to  «x  dollars 
per  gallon.  In  1854  not  more  than  tvo 
thousand  vines  were  grown  and  sold  in 
Hermann ;  last  season  two  millions  of  pbat» 
were  grown  and  sold  in  that  place  a^oae, 
and  the  demand  was  not  neariy  snpphai 
The  last  and  perhaps  the  moat  important 
sign  of  the  rapid  increase  of  rine  culture  io 
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tbi«  countiy  is  Mr.  Hasmann's  book  itself, 
which  conoems  itself  with  the  grape  chiefly 
i8  piloted  for  wise,  and  not  as  a  market 
fruit 

His  objects  are  ^  to  make  grape-growing 
M  esfj  as  possible,"  and  "to  give  auch  sim- 
ple instiuctions  about  wine-making  and  its 
management  as  will  enable  any  one  to  make 
a  good  saleable  and  drinkable  wine,  better 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  wines  which 
now  sell  for  two  or  three  dollars  per  bottle." 
He  has  accomplished  his  purpose  very  well 
indeed. — Evening  Pott, 


Indiana  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture.— SecretanfB  Office^  Indianapolis^  Jan, 
n,  186C.— The  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
at  its  January  meeting  1866,  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

IVhertae^  it  is  a  notorious  (act  that  the 
present  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  has 
\ota.\\j  failed  to  satisfy  the  just  public  ex- 
)?ctation  in  the  i^lministration  of  the  Ag- 
'fcultural  Bureau;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
3oard,  the  interests  which  the  Bureau  of 
Igri culture  was  intended  to  promote,  would 
•c  materially  benefited  by  the  remoyal  of 
^aac  Newton,  and  the  appointment  of  9ome 
Dmpetent,  educated  and  practical  Agricul- 
irist  in  his  stead. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  this 
oard  be,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to 
rnisb  the  President  of  the  United  States 
\d  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
pies  of  these  resolutions. 
I  certify  the  abore  preamble  and  rcsolu- 
ms  to  be  a  true  copy,  from  the  record  of 
e  proceedings  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
Agriculture,  made  this  6th  day  of  Jan- 
ry,  18C6. 

Maj.  S.  Fisher,  Prmdent. 
(V.  II.   IjOOmis,  Secretary, 

Indianapolis,  Jan.  5,  1866. 
riic  IiTDXANA  State  Pomolouxcal  So- 
ft,    at     its   January    meeting,    1866, 
inimously  adopted  the  following : 
Vhereas^    The   results  of  the  labors  of 
ic    Newton,  tho  present  head  of  the 


Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington,  hare 
fallen  short  of  the  reasonable  expectations 
of  those  whose  interests  he  represents; 

Resolved^  That  the  views  of  this  Society 
be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
-  States,  through  our  delegation  in  Congress, 
with  the  respectful  request  that  a  man 
better  fitted  be  appointed  for  the  place. 
I.  D.  G.  Nelson,  President. 

Geo.  M.  Beeler,  Secretary. 

From  time  to  time,  since  the  present 
Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  has  occupi- 
ed his  position,  various  agricultural  journals 
throughout  the  country — as  the  American 
Agriculturist^  Rural  New  Yorker^  and  other 
leading  and  influential  papers,  have  given 
the  public  specimens  uf  the  learning  and 
scholarship  displayed  by  the  Chief,  some 
of  which  we  have  copied  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  It  is  now  our  pleasure — and 
our  mortification,  also^to  present  to  our 
readers  one  or  two  examples  of  his  ability 
and  qualifications  for  the  distinguished  po- 
sition he  occupies,  which  have  not  before 
been  made  public.  We  have  it  from  a 
source  eminently  to  be  relied  upon,  that 
the  Commissioner  was  engaged  in  wnting 
a  statement  concerning  sugar  cane  seed, 
and  being  called  away  from  his  desk  for  a 
few  moments,  one  of  the  clerks  made  a 
glance  at  his  unfinished  manuscript,  and 
found  he  had  written  it  Shuger  cain  sead  ! 
And  we  have  ourselves  seen  a  communica- 
tion, bearing  the  autograph  of  Mr.  New- 
ton, in  which  are  declarations  exhibiting 
ignorance  upon  common  farm  matters 
which,  if  made  by  a  farmer  boy  of  fifteen, 
would  be  inexcusable  !  And  yet,  such  a 
man — one  who  has  not  the  remotest  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
whose  ignorance  and  incompetency  would 
have  caused  his  removal  long  ago,  had  it 
not  been  for  personal  friends  in  high 
places  who  keep  him  in  office — is  allowed 
to  disgrace  the  important  position  which 
should  be  filled  by  a  man  of  learning  and 
good  judgment,  one  of  broad  and  enlight- 
ened views,  and  of  some  executive  ability. 
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The  farmers,  it  U  true,  hare  no  represen- 
tative at  Washington  to  look  out  for  their 
interests — ^bnt  thanks  to  an  independent 
and  honest  agricultural  press,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  get  their  eyes  opened  to  their 
true  interests  in  this  matter.  Through  the 
press  and  the  State  AgricaHnral  organiza- 
tions, President  Johnson  shall  know  that 
the  farmers  of  the  United  States  demand 
the  remoTal  of  Isaac  Ne^^ton  fh>m  a  posi- 
tion he  has  not  the  ability  to  fill.  The 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Societies  have  passed 
strong  resolutions  demanding  this.  The 
Maine  Board  of  Agriculture— now  in  ses- 
sion in  this  city — will,  probably,  do  like- 
wise, and  their  action  will  be  followed  up 
by  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society. 
We  will  compel  President  Johnson  to  no- 
tice us  and  heed  our  complaints. — Maine 
Farmer, 


New  Brunswick,  May  10, 1866. 
Whereas,  the  New  Jersey  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  have  learned  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Massa^ 
chusetts,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  15th 
day  of  February  last,  had  taken  certain 
action  as  to  the  oflBoe  of  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Bureau  at  Washington, 
and  by  resolution  passed  at  such  meeting, 
earnestly  requested  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  some  one  to  that 
office  who,  from  his  practical  and  scientific 
attainments,  sound  Judgment  and  discretion, 
may  commend  himself  to  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  wisely  promote  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  United  States.  And, 
whereas,  this  Society  has  also  learned  that 
this  action  has  been  endorsed  and  seconded 
by  many  other  States  of  this  Union,  There- 
fore, be  it  Resolved,  that  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  Society  do  most  cordi- 
ally approve  of  the  action  of  the  State 
Board  of  Massachusetts  in  the  premises, 
and  earnestly  and  respectfully  commend 


this  matter  to  the  attention  of  tiie  Pnes- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  tlw  awjgtwy  of  Xim 
Society  b»  dSreeted  to  transmit  a  copy  «f 
these  resftlutions  to  the  Prandent  of  tke 
United  Sutes,  and  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the 
Interior. 

A  true  copy. 

Wm.  M.  Ford,  Recording  Secretmiy. 


Mr.  Editor: 

I  have  never  yet  seen  an  artide  giviiig 
instruction  as  to  the  best  method  of  pack- 
ing grapes  for  mariiet  in  any  of  oar  agrieai- 
tural  or  horticultural  papers  or  magajcnea. 
Last  Fall  I  lost  two  hundred  pounds  of  Del- 
aware grapes  from  bad  packing,  and  am  now 
indebted  to  Mr.  Josiah  Carpenter  for  what 
knowledge  I  have  on  the  subject, 

Thinking  that  among  the  many  membei^ 
of  the  Horticulturist  family  there  may 
be  some  one  who  may  have  a  crop  of  grapes 
to  sell  this  &1I,  and  who  may  be  aa  igoorant 
of  the  best  Way  of  packing  them  as  I  was 
myself;  and  if  there  is  such  a  one,  then, 
Mr.  Editor,  this  article  will  be  worth  to 
him  what  some  of  the  articlea  in  the  Hor- 
ticulturist are  worth  to  all  its  aubeeribeis 
— ^more  than  the  coat  of  the  magazine  for  a 
year. 

First,  then,  a  box,  twelve  inches  long  by 
nine  wide,  and  three  and  a  half  or  fonr 
inches  deep,  if  carefully  packed,  will  hold 
ten  pounds,  and  is  the  best  siie  for  market. 

Now  the  packing:  first,  select  the  Uigest 
and  most  compact  clusters ;  take  off  the 
bottom  of  box  and  nail  on  the  top ;  lay  tis- 
sue, or  white  printing  paper,  to  cover  the 
inside  of  top ;  then  pack  in  the  selected  clus- 
ters, turning  the  stems  inward,  taking  care 
to  get  them  as  compact  as  possible,  without 
crushing  the  berries.  After  the  top  n  thus 
carefully  packed,  fill  the  box  a  little  more 
than  ftill,  using  the  small  to  fill  aU  spaces 
between  the  larger  dustere;  then  press 
d^wn  carefully,  using  the  bottom  board, 
and  nail  it  on.  If  they  are  well  packed, 
there  will  be  no  movement  of  the  grapes 
on  shaking  the  box,  and  on  opening  firom 
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the  top,  and  removing  the  paper,  the  fruit 
will  present  a  solid  surface  of  berries,  no 
stems  to  be  seen.  Grapes  so  packed  are  in 
the  best  possible  condition  to  carry  and  to 
sell.  If  the  fruit  is  intended  to  be  sent  any 
dutance,  then  these  boxes  must  be  packed 
in  crates  holding  nine  boxes.  The  ends  of 
the  crates  must  be  solid ;  the  sides,  bottom, 
and  top  formed  of  slats,  two  inches  wide, 
and  half  inch  thick;  the  spaces  between 
slats  about  two  inches  in  width. 

What  is  most  wanted  by  grape-growers 
who  market  their  fruit,  is  a  cheap  box  that 
can  be  given  to  the  buyer  of  the  fruit. — 
why  cannot  our  box-makers  offer  us  as 
cheap  a  box  in  proportion  to  size  and 
strength,  as  they  now  make  for  strawber- 
ries, &c? 

Surely  there  would  be  a  great  demand 
for  them,  and  it  would  constantly  increase, 
as  many  who  now  make  wine  of  their  grapes 
would  send  them  to  market,  could  they  get 
a  box  that  they  could  afford  to  give  away. 
As  it  is,  the  boxes  cost  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  each.  They  cannot  all  be  col- 
lected by  the  commission  merchants,  and  if 
they  could  be,  they  are  stained,  soiled,  and 
are  soon  broken,  so  as  to  be  useless. 

Would  not  such  a  box  be  the  best  in 
which  to  send  cherries  and  plums  of  extra 
quality  to  market  ? 

Your^s  respectfully, 
C.  J.  Mat,  Warsaw,  Illinois. 


Officjb  of  South  Shore  Wink  Co., 
North  £a8t,  Pa,  April  3, 1866. 
Messrs.  Editors: 

GcNTLXMXN— I  was  quite  amused  at  the 
remarks  of  your  correspondent  in  the  April 
number,  regarding  box  or  «  basket  layers  " 
for  immediate  fruiting. 

Early  fruiting  in  vine  or  tree  is  very  de- 
sirable, but  to  produce  a  good  vineyard  or 
orchard  in  much  less  time  than  is  ordinarily 
required  to  bring  vigorous  trees  Uken  from 
the  nursery  at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  or 
well-grown  hardy  vines  of  one  year'sgrowtb, 
into  bearing,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  a 


slight  innovation  upon  the  laws  of  vegeta- 
ble physiology. 

Your  correspondent  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  been  sadly  disappointed  in  their 
expectations  of  very  early  returns  for  con- 
siderable sums  invested  in  basket  layers. — 
Some  of  these  disappointed  amateurs  are 
doubtless  less  inclined  than  your  correspon- 
dent to  publish  their  folly,  or  to  admit  that 
they  have  been  made  the  victims  of  so  sim- 
ple a  sell,  and  yet  he  doubtless  discovers 
the  true  moral  courage  in  his  endeavors  to 
save  others  from  being  so  cruelly  hum- 
bugged. 

It  certainly  is  your  duty,  Messrs.  Editors, 
"  as  much  as  in  you  lies,"  to  protect  the 
uninformed  and  inexperienced  undertakers 
in  horticulture,  and  to  save  them  from 
the  devices  of  crafty  speculators,  since  it  is 
found  that  there  are  some  such  to  be  en- 
countered, even  in  this  sacred  calling.  Nor 
are  editors  of  horticultural  journals  inclined 
to  neglect  this  weighty  obligation,  as  their 
readers  can  abundantly  testify;  and  cer- 
tainly this  service  has  not  been  overlooked 
by  the  Editors  of  the  Horticulturist. 

The  writier  says  he  *^  has  suffered  some." 

Is  any  one  curious  to  know  just  how  much 
he  has  suffered  ?  I  think  I  can  determine 
the  sum,  or  very  nearly.  A  good,  strong, 
well-grown  yearling  plant  can  be  grown  for 
about  ten  cents ;  and  as  the  cutting  or  bud, 
except  of  the  "  new  and  rare "  sorts,  can 
be  obtained  for  about  half  a  cent,  such  vines 
ought  to  sell  for  something  less  than 
twenty  cents ;  and,  as  this  is  the  true  and 
most  valuable  vine  for  vineyard  or  garden, 
I  am  led  to  conclude  that  your  correspon- 
dent is  out  of  pocket  about  five  dollars  and 
eighty  cents,  besides  express  charges,  which 
would  range  from  one  to  four  doilars,  ac- 
cording to  distance.  So,  then,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  earnest  seeker 
for  ^'  an  early  fruiting  vine  "  should  have 
had,  or  might  have  procured  for  the  net  cost 
of  his  "  promising  box,"  or  "  basket  layer," 
from  ten  to  fifty  (according  to  the  variety) 
better  vines  than  the  one  he  has  been  so 
patiently  nursing. 
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Tfte  SorlicvUuTuL 


From  &n  exfitriaiai  ti  iiior#  tli&n  twinty 

ycars^  daring  wlliok  tlmt*  I  Imvc  gnm-n 
•oino  millions  of  gfipo  Ti0«»,  unci  hundrcnl 
tit<>ttfaiid  pf  which  t  hirD  fruited  in  tnj  own 
f  Ini'yards,  I  &m  Ttilly  able  to  drmon^trati; 
that  a  Wfll-gnjwii  otic- year 'uld  vine,  |jni* 
duced  froni  t  fiinglo  bud  in  0}^en  adtun 
{option  (ground)  U  th&  be»t  And  mmt  vulya* 
bJc  j>Unt  tliftt  can  be  grown. 

Wm-  UairriTH,  North  Ewl,  Pa. 

VVb  haro  raiseived  from  Wm,  tJrillitb, 
Eiq.f  of  Nprtli  Ea^i  Fi^n.,  niunplt'!*  ul  h\x 
TarietJo*  t»f  native  viije*^  vis,,  tVncord, 
liartfard  Prolific,  Diima,  Delawai^,  l**bt^llii, 
a»«i  CatAw  bft,  M  gmwn  fnrni  ainglo  eyes 
in  tht?  open  i^ruund*  By  •cime  p<^culiir 
hjiwIc*  of  bill  own,  (wbieh  we  bot»e  Ins  will 
divulge  fur  the  benefit  of  ^mptt  growers) 
Mr.  Gnflith  b  abk*  lu  t»n»dtice  stiting,  well 
i'wntt*d  \Uw*  of  the  DcUwara  Cmm  Kindle 
eyuft,  I  il  an  ted  at  once  in  the  open  gruiaiid. 
We  ca«  coinnund  the  qiuility  of  the  vines, 
which  an*  planted  in  our  own  pirdi^n,  and 
arc  making  a  must  vigorous  gitiwtb* 


Biacic  UiMtiURGH  (iRirEs.— We  are 
indebted  to  John  EUb,  Esq.,  of  Fox  Meadow 
Harden  J  for  a  fine  bnnch  of  Ilamburgh*, 
tlio  produee  of  vines  that  have  Wen  hard 
forct?tl  for  eleven  yca^n,  The  ccdon  flavur, 
and  general  appcanuice  of  the  iVuit  leave* 
nrj  thing  to  be  di'sired. 


IIetl^  Pat£3<t  Bixi^in<3  Taos*— This 
is  a  very  desirable  article  for  those  who 
wyii  to  bind  their  own  mngatlnc^  as  they 
'are  received,  and  thu^  pre:*crve  them  from 
lo(ts  or  nuitilation.  A  box  of  tags  with 
pnnch  and  binding  itntigs  sent  poist  paid 
fi>r  01,00  from  this  office. 


BAitBV's  Prophvlactic  Fhvnu  —  We 
have  used  this  article,  and  are  M  olJ  »c* 
quainted  with  tJie  inventor  and  propnctore, 
and  fully  believe  that  it  poasesses  all  the 

qualities  which  ar«s  set  forth  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, and  which  render  it  desirable 
that  It  should  \hs  m  every  family 


DE^iia^tft  roB  Strckt  1  '^ 

nneficji    km    Corr*cr*.— V 
CinnmmRS  k  Miflt  i 
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buildings  or  varim*^li'^"'^'Vi^^"" 

country.    (i?ee  ij-wrbooklUU 

Em:mc3<T5*of1> 
By  Ik  V,  Joseph  A 
Pre«tdentof.lellV-iiseni;olii»ff-*^^* 

a  Aiipbton  J^  Cci.    W^     ^ 
rnlikeinnny  text  Wib  111 

losophy,  this  hiM.L 
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NOTICE    TO    THE   TKADE I 


DUTCB  BUI.BOUS  ROOTS! 

The  iinlorsianwl  hn^  rp«oivp«|  this  spason*  pHoe  lUtu  of  Ititi  g^reraJ  honsw  in  H  I.j 
which  cRii  hi*  hail  •»!»  jipprKftijon  rallies  \vi)*hin)yr  to  Import  tljtir  own  rtlfciii.  . 
reqiif^ieil  lo  send  their  unleih  bi'lnn*  Ut  July,  if  pt#«*Mble 

e.  e.  •fJVJEX,  CommiftHon  JtterchmU 

•^"'^-  ^7    Pearl    Street,    New  York. 


PUBLICATIOxXS   OF   GeO.  E.  &    R  W.  WoODWAl;! 


JUST    PUBLISHED, 

GRAPES  AND  WIJ^E- 

A  practioal  bo.ik  for  practical  nu-n,  on  tlie  r'iiliivntion  of  the  NATIVE  G^UAI'l. 
Manufacture  of  AMEIUCAN    WINE. 


BY  GEORGE  HDSMANN.  OP  MISSOURI. 


Cloth,  extra,  hnniflHomely  aiuntrated,  $1.50,  post«|miiL 


COUNTRY    HOMES. 

A  Xew,  Practical  and  Ori«:inal  Work  on 

RURAL    ARCHITECTURE, 

Ei.EGANTLY   ILI.CSTRATKD  WITH 

122  Designs  and  Flins  of  Houses  of  Moimt!  ^' 

iNCLuni.Nr.  Stadi.es  A.xn  Orr  Bi'ildings,  wmi  a  CuiP'? 

ON  THE  COXSTRL'CTIO.V  oK  BaLLOOS  Fh AMIES, 

GEO.  E.  k  F.  W.  WOODWARD.  PubHshers,  37  PaABo*  »» 

THE    HOUSE. 

P  ;  or.  ir<»w  to  Itiiilrl    Du 
LuJ  :?choi.>l-lluU'*e*.     CU>t 

THE    GARDEN. 

iiro  :   «»r,  ITuw  to  CuUi' 
;ioth,  II  00,  iK.ht-i»ai  I. 

THE    FARM. 

re  ;  or,  How  to  Culiivati 

THE    BARN-YARD. 

nil  Sheep  IIuMb.mdry;  or,  IIuw  ti 

piiiJ. 

Woodward's  Colored  Plato  of  the  DELAWARE  CEAPC,  full  liiCt  ^  pM^P«l^' 


A  Nkw  MA>fiTAi.  of  Hnnil  Ar<'hitonturo  ;  or.  ir<»w  to  Itiiihl    Dw.-ringH,  Barns  SUblci  aWl  0*»  5" 
of  all  kind--*;   with  a  oh.iptcr  on  Uhu-che-'  and  :?choi.>l-lluU'*e*.     Ch>th,  fUJO,  p  it-t-piiXil. 

THE    GARDEN. 

A  Nkw  Manual  of  Prnf^tiral  TlorticuUiiro  ;   '»r,  ITuw  to  Cultivate  VcpetJiblM,  Frui's  lUiJ  Fl6*'3'» 
chapter  ou  Oiuaunutul  Trec-i  and  Shrubs.    Cloth,  |l  00,  ptiftt-pui  I. 

THE    FARM 

A  Nkw  Mancai.  of  rrn<'tical  Airrn  iiUure  ;  or.  How  to  Cultivate  all  the  FieW  Crfrpa;  ▼ithftliE*^? 
Management,  etc.    Cloth,  $l.lK),  itoat-piiil. 

Tli 

A  Nkw  Maxcal  of  Cattle,  TTorfo  nml  Sheep  IIuMb.mdry;  or,  llow  to  Brcetl  nad  Rwiirtho  niwu*  -r 
Dome-tic  A niiualf,     Coth,  ll.Oo,   punt-pniJ. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  GEO.  E.  &  F.  W.  'WDODWABD, 

37  PAKK  KOW,  X.  V. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII 


IX. 


X. 
XI. 


OBAPES  AHD  WINE. 

A  tii'W  fttvl  j-nKtuiil  work  on  the  Cultivnti'm  of  the  Kotiv'^  Cnaj*- 
mill  Miiiiul.«t.tuM'  of  Anmxican  Wine;  i»f  Gv.o.  Hismans,  of 
MivHiuri.    Fully  illuHtmti^ Cloth,  extra,  ^1..'m) 

WOODWABD  S  COUNTET  HOMES. 

A  i»r«rtirnl  work,  with  122  lK>figii«  and  Plans  of  Cmintnr  IIoui^* 
of  ni...U>j.*to  coi»t,  with  iilastiutcU  dc«Tiption  of  tho  iiiaiiii«-T  .f 
conrtruLtm^  BulUxin  Frames Extra  biudin;^  ^1.30 

Woodward's  Graperies  &  Horticultural  Buildings. 

A  prioti'-al  work  on  the  l»<«i(m  nml  C'onRtnw-tion  of  ill  clsfs** 
of  IttiiMin^'i  for  Growing  PlADt^t,  and  lUponing  Fruit  unlcr  cla*-*- 
GO  illurtrntiun5 Clotb,  i\.U) 

WOODWABFS  DELAWAEE  GRAPE 

Colorod  rinte,  fuU  iixe,  extra, f?<^ 

THE  HOUSE. 

A  Nrw  Mftnujil  of  Ruml  Anrhitcrluxv ;  or.  How  to  Build  DwelVirp  , 
lUiTix,  .St.iblc-s  Hud  Out-]UiiIding«  of  all  kind?;  with  a  (huit-r 
on  Churchus  and  School  IIou  e^ • C.oth,  il  .0} 

THE  GABDEH. 

A  Xt.'w  Manual  of  Prarticnl  Ilorticultuni ;  or.  How  to  Cultiv.ili' 
VeKftMhlo.  Fruit-  and  Flowers i  with  a  Clia.ter  on  Omjim«ut%l 
Trco«  and  Shrulis Cloih.  tLO-' 

THE  FAEM. 

A  Now  Manual  of  I'ractical  Agriculture;  or.  How  to  Cultirau 
all  tho  Field  Cropa ;  with  an  EiMiy  on  Farm  Management,  ctu 

Cioth.  ll.M. 

.  THE  BARK-TARD. 

A  Xew  Manual  of  Cattle,  HorM  and  Sheen  Husbandry ;  or,  Hctv 
to  Breed  and  Rear  the  rarious  6pmc«  of  l><miies>tiu  AnimaU. 

Cloth,  fl.M 
Either  of  the  altort  at-ttt,  poit-paid,  on  receipt  of  prite. 

THE  HORTICTJLTUBIST. 

Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  C«nts  per  Annum. 
A  Monthly  Magazine  for  every  <'ne  who  ha*  a  grapmnne.a  dty  rani, 
^      nn  ftcio"  lot,  w  gardm,  a  vineyard,  an  orchanl,  a  countiV  ««l» 
n  fHr.n,  who  has  a  houbo  to  huild,  out-buildings  to  et«cu  or  ^ 
home  to  I'm^K'Hish  and  l>«iulify.    Fully  illustrated. 

DE  LA  VEBGKE'S  SULPHITB  BELLOWS, 

For  the  Prevention  of  Mildew  and  Destruction  of  Insectft,....  |3-^ 
111    r*reHS« 

FULLERS  FOREST  TREE  CULTURIST. 

A  new  work  on  th«'  pnjpapnnon,  cultivation  and  manaetTO<'nt  of 
F«)ti>t  Tr.T,-,  by  An-lrtw  S.  Fuller,  author  of  the  fixiipf  Culturisi. 
Fully  illuMratcd,  $l.riO,  pobt  jmid.    Also, 

XI la  A  New  Work  on  Low  Priced  Cottages, 

AVith  Plan"  for  Ittving  out  and  imbelli^hing  biuall  plot*  of  gro'Ufcl. 

Publishers,  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  and  Architectural  Books, 

31   PARK   ROW,  N.  T, 


THE 


HORTICULTURIST. 


VOL.  XXI.., AUGUST,   1866, 


.NO.  CCXLII. 


VARIETIES    OF    STRAWBERRIES. 


BT  r.  R.  ELLIOTT,  CLEVJBLAKD,  OHIO. 


With  Agust  again  comes  tho  forming  of 
lew  straw%rry  beds.  To  select  from  the 
aany  sorts  now  offered  and  catalogued  as 

excellent,"  "very  superior,"  &c.,  is  a 
ask  not  easily  performed. 

To  aid  tha.  difiBcuIty  of  making  such  se> 
.'ctioD,  we  have,  during  the  just  passed 
trawberry  season,  made  almost  daily  visits 
}  our  own  and  our  friends'  strawberry 
rounds,  treating  ourself  to  a  delicate,  high 
avored  Ladies'  Finger,  and  anon  biting 
ito  the  Agriculturist,  however  irregular 
le  form.  We  have  feasted  on  Jucunda, 
id,  both  early  in  the  season  and  at  its 
.Ty  close,  have  found  well -ripened  Down- 
's Prolific  to  relish  most  satisfactorily  on 
ir  palate.  With  Triomphe  de  Gand  we 
ive  imbibed  a  peculiar  aroma,  and  with 
reen  Prolific,  obtained  when  fully  ripe, 
e  oearest  to  the  perfect  in  quality  of 
rawberry. 

We  have  not  omitted  our  old  and  valued 
end  Hovey  j  nor  could  we,  if  so  disposed, 
ve  failed  to  notice  Wilson;  but,  while 


we  have  partaken  of  the  good  fruit  of  dozens 
of  varieties,  our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
any  detailed  descriptions.  Even  a  record 
of  the  names  of  all  the  kinds  would  occupy 
too  much  room ;  and,  therefore,  while  wo 
have  examined  many,  we  only  write  out 
our  notes  of  those  most  prominent  at  this 
present  time. 

If  our  notes  fail  to  make  record  of  any 
sorts  that  our  friends  imagine  most  deserv- 
ing of  culture,  we  will  thank  them  for  an 
expression  thereon. 

In  our  examination,  we  have  taken  up 
two  positions,  for  which,  or  on  which  the 
strawberry  should  be  judged — the  one  for 
market  purposes,  and  the  other  for  private 
gardens  or  family  use. 

For  market,  we  have  regarded  vigorous 
vines,  firm,  good-sized  fruit,  and  habits  of 
great  productiveness,  as  the  leading  char- 
acteristics to  be  sought. 

For  family  use,  we  have  borne  in  mind 
quality  and  size,  productiveness,  and  hardi- 
hood of  vine  in  their  order.    Flavor  and 


TSB.xx>  aoootding  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1806,  bj  Qto.  E.  Sc  F.  W.  Wr  oowakd,  in  (he  Clerk's  Ofllco 
of  tiM  DLitrlot  Court  of  the  TJsited  Statee,  ter  the  Soathem  BiiCriet,  of  Kew  York. 
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qnalltj  m  a  market  fruit,  we  haye  regarded 
as  desirable,  bat  secondary  to  the  points 
we  hare  named ;  while  for  family  use,  qual- 
ity is  a  point  that  cannot  be  overlooked, 
eren  at  a  gain  in  productiTcness. 

The  season  is  another  matter  of  account, 
both  to  the  market-grower  and  amateur, 
as  the  one  longer  supplies  his  pocket,  and 
the  other  his  table. 

The  old  Karly  Scarlet,  or  Early  Virginia, 
so  long  and  so  generally  grown,  while  it 
has  a  fine-flavored  fruit,  is  so  small,  and  so 
much  less  productire  than  Ladies'  Finger, 
or  Downer's  Prolific,  or  French's  Seedling, 
that  we  unconsciously  gare  it  the  go  by  in 
our  first,  as  well  as  our  subsequent  exami- 
nations, and  for  early  ripening  settled  upon 
the  three  last  nsmed. 

Ladies'  Finoee,  we  find,  ripens  its  fruit 
Tery  early,  bears  abundantly,  Tines  perfectly 
hardy,  enduring  eren  neglect,  or  rather 
what  some  call  culture,  that  is,  running  to- 
gether in  a  mass.  We  made  outlines  of  this, 


Fio.  90. — Ladies  Fmgw, 

as  wel.  as  many  others,  more  to  retain  in 
our  mind  their  general  form  than  to  present 
a  show  picture. 

This,  as  our  readers  will  see,  is  a  long, 
oral  fruit;  it  is  sometimes  pointed;  the 
stem  is  firmly  inserted ;  the  core  is  small, 
$nd  partially  hollow ;  the  flesh  fine,  light 
pink  \  while  outside,  it  is  a  deep,  rich  scar- 


let, with  light  yellow,  small,  and  deeply- 
imbedded  seeds.  As  an  amateur  or  i  fflsr- 
ket  fruit,  we  consider  it  among  the  bat 

Downer's  Pbolific  we  have  fruited 
yearly  for  seyeral  yeara,  and  do  not  feel 
that  we  can  do  without  it,  althougli  it  i$ 
too  soft  for  market  purpose).  It  is  t  gmt 
bearer,  carrying  Its  fruit  high  and  clesr  ^ 
the  ground.  It  commences  ripening  tms^ 
the  Tery  earliest,  and  holds  it  nstil  tk 
Tery  lasL  In  quality,  unlesi  follj  ripe,  it 
is  too  acid ;  but  when  fully  ripe,  it  is  deli- 
cious, and,  with  a  little  sugar,  makes  cer- 
tainly ss  good,  if  not  the  best  vm^i  d 
sugar  and  acid  of  any  of  the  stnwbefly 
fitmily.  In  form,  it  is  Tery  regnltr,  tad 
nearly  round. 


Fio.  91.— IXwner'*  Prd^ 

With  this,  ss  with  all  our  illnstrstioiB, 
we  giye  only  an  averafft  smd  frmt  Tfe« 
large  fruit  are  generaHy  figured  by  tfctla* 
in  Tines,  while  the  small  fruit  no  one  cmks 
to  see  figured. 

In  color.  Downer  is  a  l^bt  dear  scM^^t; 
its  flesh  white ;  and,  as  before  remsstod. 
too  soft  when  ripe^  to  besr  carriage  ej 
distance,  hence  it  is  not  desinble  for  ti# 
market-grower. 

French's  Seedling.— His  Tariety  t? 
saw  but  nttle  of  this  year,  oar  bed  bes; 
in  a  Tery  un&Torable  po6iti<»i,  but  wi*.' 
we  did  see  of  it  has  led  us  to  cowJuA  th^ 
it  hss  not  been  OTer-rated,  and  we  sboo-'i 
adrise  its  planting  as  an  esriy  and  pre-su- 
ble  sort  for  market  purposes. 

JucuMDA.— Witl)  this  variety  we  Hn 
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b«en  fiuniliftr  now  some  foor  or  fire  yenn^ 
and  hare  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  moet 
prodactire  of  any  foreign  Tariety ;  but  its 
Tines  are  a  little  tender,  and  the  winters, 
where  they  are  unprotected,  caose  it  to 
make  hut  a  poor  show  in  Spring  time.  If 
in  good  soil  however,  it  reoorers  rapidly, 
and  prodoces  almost  equal  to  Qreen  Pro- 
lific or  Wilson's  Albany.  Its  fruit  is  irre- 
gular, roundish  in  form,  of  a  dark,  rich. 


In  form,  they  are  roundish,  of  a  rich 
glossy  scarlet,  with  dark  seeds,  moderately 
imbedded.  Perhaps  it  may  not  prore  quite 
sufficiently  firm  for  long  carriage,  but  we 
should  feel  like  trying  it,  were  .we  planting. 
The  trusses  are  strong,  and  well  up  out  of 
the  dirt 


Fig.  92.— /umnda. 


glossy  scarlet,  with  light  yellow  and  prom- 
inent seeds.  Its  flesh,  flrm,  yellowish  red, 
pinky  at  core ;  of  good,  not  extra,  high 
flsTor;  truss  of  medium  height;  stout  foot- 
stalk; dark  green,  broad  foliage.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  Talnable  sort  for  market  gar- 
dening, or  for  amateur  culture,  proyided 
the  Tines  be  sheltered  during  the  winter 
by  a  light  corering  of  straw,  old  pea  or 
bean  haalm,  &c. 

Qrekw  PaoLiPic. — This  Tariety  is  oom- 
paratiTely  new,  and  our  examinations  were 
made  all  on  new  beds,  of  last  August's  for- 
mation.   We  like  it. 

In  real  quality,  when  fully  ripe,  it  is  su- 
;>erior.  Its  mingling  of  acid  and  sugar  is 
excellent.  The  Tines  appear  as  Tigorous  as 
W^ilson's,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. — 
fn  productiTcness,  few  Tarieties  are  its 
squals.  In  size  of  fruit,  its  STerage  is  aboTC 
nedium,  while  they  are  uniform,  not  a  few 
arge  and  the  remainder  quite  small,  as  in 
lome  Tarieties. 


Fio.  93.— 6rr«efi  ProHJlc. 

It  is  not  an  early  sort,  coming  in  just 
about  as  Wilson's  are  half  gone,  and  hold- 
ing on  late. 

AaaicuLTuaisT.— This  sort,  originating 
at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  grower, 
as  the  one  just  named,  has  had  so  much  more 
of  puffing,  that  it  is  found  ten  times  where 


the  Green  Prolific  is  once.  Its  Tines  are 
not  as  strong  and  Tigorous  as  the  Green 
Prolific;  it  is  not  as  good  a  bearer;  the 
fruit  is  quite  irregular  in  form,  many  o^ 
them  quite  a  cockscomb  shape,  while  others 
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hare  ft  neck,  uid  are  long  and  pointed.  It 
is  a  handaume  scarlet,  with  long,  pointed, 
light  yellow  seeds ;  flesh,  moderately  finn, 
a  pleasant  flavor— aboTe  mediocrity,  but 
not  really  rich ;  desirable  to  the  amateur, 


Fio.  95,—Agrictdturist 2. 

but  not  to  the  grower  hr  marketing  pur- 
poses. Its  trusses  bloom  abundantly,  but 
do  not  set  well  in  all  cases;  and  its  foot- 
stalks are  so  low,  that  the  fruit  lies  too 
much  on  the  ground.  In  hills,  and  with 
extra  culture,  doubtless  it  will  show  well. 

Wilson's  Albany,  so  well  known,  and 
so  uniTersally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best  market  strawberry  in 
existence,  that  we  are  excusable  for  its  in- 
troduction only  on  the  ground  that  if  good, 
no  matter  how  common,  it  should  not  be 
omitted — forgotten  it  never  will  be.  We 
remember  the  good  man  who  originated 
this,  and  who,  during  his  life,  was  rather 
unwilling  to  say  much  about  it,  because  it 
had  not  the  quality  in  richness,  or  rather 
soft  delicacy  of  fruit  which  he  had  been 
educated  to  think  requisite  in  a  good  straw- 
berry. In  vigor  and  hardihood  of  vine  it 
has  no  superior,  if  an  equal ;  in  productive- 
ness, growers  repeatedly  say  they  can  grow 
two  quarts  of  this  to  one  of  almost  any 
other  old  sort;  and  although  it  has  one 
f&iliiig,  vis.,  that  of  becoming  of  a  dingy 
hue,  after  being  picked  four  or  five  hours, 


yet,  DOtwithstandiiig  that  and  itsicbev''^ 
edged  addi^,  the  public  are  yet  villii^t 
bay,  and  the  grower  pockets  the  mmj. 
As  an  amateur  aort,  few  are  wiOifig^ 
grow  it ;  bat  the  public  must  hiTestnr 
berries,  and  this  ia  one  essily  grownup 
lific  to  the  complete  satisfsctton  of  er^ 
body,  and  the  public  do,  and  will  hm  it 


Flo.  96.— FFt&oiiV  JBmf. 

In  form,  it  is  yery  r^ltr,  neirljr  or 
quite  conical ;  when  gathered  fresli,abrig3t, 
beautiful,  rich,  dark  scarlet,  th«t  in  «  ftj 
houn  changes  to  a  dingy,  dirty  hue.  AL 
classes  of  soils  and  positions  seem  to  aa^ 
it,  in  so  far  as  growth  of  vine  «nd  pwdoc- 
tiveness  are  features;  while  its  quality  ij 
nndonbtedly  best  on  strong  clay  lotB>s,»^ 
poorest,  or  most  acid,  on  sandy  soils. 

McAvoY's  Sup£HiOR.-From  our  oluff- 
vation  during  this  and  Isstyesr,  thenrietf 


FiQ.97.—McAvosf'sSHpenor> 

sent  out  as  Buffalo  so  closely  r««°!^f  .  J 
variety,  that  We  are  disposed  to  thinly «» 
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lentical ;  if  not  bo,  thej  are  so  nearly 
ike,  that  whoever  haa  McAyof^s  Superior 
>es  not  want  Buffalo.  The  Cincinnati 
orticuitural  Society  paid  a  $100  premium 
r  this  variety  aa  a  superior  one. 

In  quality,  it  has  really  no  equal,  if  we 
ccept  Burr's  New  Pine;  but  in  productive- 
ess,  unless  the  beds  are  renewed  each  and 
rery  year,  and  on  good,  strong,  deep  soil, 

fails.  It  is  too  soft,  and  too  irregular  in 
•rm,  for  market.  Frequently  it  is.  a  broken 
>ck8Comb  form ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  it 

irregular,  pointed,  round. 

The  vines  are  liable  to  kill  out  in  winter, 
nd  should  be  covered  with  pea  haulm,  o( 
>iDe  other  mulching  material. 

Hovet's  Scedlino.— This  is  another  of 
le  old  sorts,  too  well  known  for  comment, 


Fio.  98.— /foccy'*  Seedling, 

It  yet  holding  qualities  that  will  yet  keep 
a  place  among  amateurs.  If  it  had  a  lit- 
e  more  of  a  paoductive  habit,  and  a  little 
ore  of  flavor,  it  would  continue  to  keep 
le  place  it  has  held  for  many  years. 
In  size,  it  ranks  among  our  largest;  of 
indsome  color;  firm  for  transportation; 
id  when  grown  on  deep  clay  loams,  and 
iprcgnated  with  some  variety  like  Boston 
iae,  it  produces  a  good  moderate  crop.  In 
arket,  for  price,  it  will  command  more 
lan  any  other  berry,  although  its  quality 
hardly  second  rate,  being  deficient  in 
idity  as  well  as  sugar. 


TaxoMPHB  DK  Oand This  variety,  witii 

amateurs,  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with,  but 
market-growers,  as  a  general  thing,  have 
not  found  it  profitable. 

It  is  firm  ;  carries  well ;  is  of  a  peculiar 
flavor,  pleasant  to  most  people ;  of  good 
size;  glossy,  pale  scarlet;  but  even  then, 
as  a  general  market  fruit,  does  not  sell  for 
more  than  two  or  three  cents  a  quart  extra 
over  Wilson's,  which  can  be  produced  at 
half  the  cost.  Cultivated  in  hills,  wo  have 
record  of  two  or  more  cultivators  who  have 
made  it  a  paying  sort  for  market ;  but  they 
had  cheap  labor,  and  sold  at  high  prices ; 
in  other  words,  their  markets  were  excep- 
tions. In  good,  strong,  clay  loam  aoils,  and 
well  cultivated,  it  gives  good  fair  crops,  and 
BO  unlike  mo9t  other  sorts,  that  all  amateun 
should  have  it. 

Fruit,  of  a  bright,  dear,  glossy  red, 
often  almost  white  on  one  side;  irre- 
gular in  form;  mainly  cockscomb;  some- 
times round. 

Burr's  New  Pike  is  one  of  the  highest 
flavored  sorts  ever  produced,  but  its  truth 
and  purity  is  now  rarely  to  be  found.  In 
most  cases,  we  find  Burr's  Seedling  grown 
for  Now  Pine.  The  New  Pine,  when  to  be 
had  true^  is  the  amateur's  berry. 

Burr's  Seedling,  as  above  remarked,  is 
often  grown  as  New  Pine,  It  is  a  light  red 
berry;  of  medium  size;  productive;  hardy 
vine ;  not  high  enough  flavored  for  an  ama- 
teur's sort,  and  too  pale  in  color  for 
market. 

Prolific  Hautbois. — Of  all  the  Haut- 
bois,  we  think  this  preferable.  Its  peculiar 
musky  aroma,  when  mingled  with  the  scar- 
let sorts,  give  to  the  dish  a  character  unat- 
tainable in  any  other  manner. 

Metuven  Scarlet. — This,  and  Trollop's 
Victoria,  we  have  looked  over  this  season, 
to  see  how  much  advance  was  made  in  the 
latter  over  that  of  the  former.  We  ac- 
knowledge an  advance,  but  do  not  think 
either  desirable. 

WiLLET,  LoNOWORTH's  PROLIFIC,   AND 

Jenney's  Seeolino,  are  all  sorts  of  value, 
and  especially  so  for  carrying  purposes;  but 
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as  the  WilKm  prodaoei  most,  thef  cannot 
come  in  for  market-growing. 

BaooKLYH  ScAaLBT^— DonH  set  well. 
We  can  see  nothing  in  it  desirable  at  this 
stage  of  strawberry  cnltore. 

Paooasss. — ^To  us  is  no  progress.  Vines 
of  only  moderate  sise,  and  not  prodoctiye. 

OuTTEa  SBEDLfNO. — Yetj  much  like 
Bnrr^  Seedling.    Their  day  is  past 

Lemnio'b  Wbitx,  DsPTFoao  WHira, 
Ac.,  are  of  little  or  no  ralue.  The  best  of 
this  iknoy  dsss  if  Lennig's,  and  that  re- 
quires high  ooltore  in  hills,  and  good  strong 
soil,  to  produce  a  doien  fruit  to  a  vine. 

La  Cohstantb. — ^A  delidous  fruit,  but 
tIbs  too  delicate. 

OoL.  SLLswoaTH,  Smma,  Neso^  Mohi- 
Toa,  and  some  others,  we  hare  not  seen 
sufficient  of  to  speak  in  their  praise.  They 
must  do  better  next  year,  or  stand  aside. 

La  Dklicievse,  like  La  Constants,  too 
delicate  in  foliage,  or  vigor  of  vine. 

Russell's  Prolific. — Last  season  this 
variety  took  a  prominent  lead,  and  this 
season  we  notice  it  has  done  so  in  some  sec- 
tions, while  other  localities  have  pronounced 
it  of  no  value.  Our  belief  is,  that  it  re- 
quires strong  soil,  and  to  be  renewed  each 


year.  The  fruit  is,  however,  too  soft  (or  i 
market  berry;  and,  as  an  amateor  sort, 
there  are  a  number  better. 

FiLLMoaE,  as  usual,  gives  some  finefreit, 
and  so  does  Hooker,  but  compariioB  vitJi 
other  sorts  above  named,  places  them  in  t 
list  to  be  left  out,  except  by  large  sostesr 
planters. 

GoLnBM-SBEDBO    AMD    ROBIKSOX^S  PlK- 

FBCTiOH  are  two  sorts  unworthy  pUntio^. 

Austin  jSBAKEa,  on  some  groasda^  iue 
given  fur  crops  of  a  large,  firm,  and  good 
fruit ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  not  pn>- 
ductive. 

Li  dosing  our  notes,  we  will  sty  tm 
word  about  forming  new  beds : 

First,  make  the  ground  as  deep  ss  plow 
or  spade  can  do  it ;  enrich  it  with  old,  veil 
rotted  manure ;  select  your  plants ;  cut  (A 
all  the  leaves  but  the  youngest  one;  dip  the 
roots  in  soft  mud,  or  thick  muddy  wits': 
if  dry  weather,  give  one  good  wat^iJig,  m 
a  'quart  to  one  plant ;  immediatdy  after 
watering,  draw  over  some  dry  mmI,  ind,  as 
a  general  thing,  the  plants  will  ssoceed. 

They  should  be  hoed  in  about  oae  week 
or  ten  days  after  planting. 


DESIGN  IN  RURAL.  ARCHITEOTURK— No.  16. 

BY  O.  B.  HAEHBT,   COLDSPBINO,  BEW  TOBK. 


This  design  was  built  about  two  years 
ago^  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Parker,  of  Coldspring,  and 
is  situated  on  a  fine  piece  of  ground,  near 
and  overlooking  the  village,  and  embracicg 
beyond,  fine  views  of  the  Hudson,  West 
Point  and  the  Newburgh  Gap,  and  of  the 
ranges  of  mountains  above  and  below. 

The  house  stands  between  the  approach 
road  and  the  river,  consequently  the  en- 
trance porch  is  on  one  front — that  towards 
the  road — the  living  apartments  and  veranda 
are  on  the  opposite  s^e,  fronting  the  river ; 
by  this  means  greater  privacy  is  given  to 
those  portions  of  the  house  usually  occupied 
by  the  family. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plan  is  as  follows : 


The  front  veranda,  No.  17,  opens  bj  wid^ 
doors  into  a  vestibule.  No.  1,  seven  feet 
square ;  No.  2  is  the  hall  ocmtaining  tkt 
stwroases,  and  No.  3  is  a  small  room  or  k- 
cess  opening  by  means  of  a  French  windj^ 
upon  the  principal  veranda  which  exteci« 
round  the  river  side  of  the  house.  The  Inl- 
and recess  are  separated  from  the  main  btll 
by  Gothic  arches  with  ornamental  colams^* 
and  moulded  spandrels ;  No.  4  is  the  D^x- 
tor's  business  office,  whicb  has  a  sepanr« 
entires,  for  persons  calling  spedallj  ^^ 
him,  seen  at  No.  5  ;  No.  6  is  a  oomfiHtAl> 
little  library  furnished  with  book  cases  asJ 
having  an  ornamental  chimney-piece;  it 
has  two  windows  which  give  pleasant  dutu 
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and  west  TiewB ;  No.  7  is  a  parlor,  aboat 
sixteen  feet  square,  exclusive  of  the  bay 
window  which  projects  from  its  western 
Bide  about  five  feet,  and  around  which 
the  yeranda  extends ;  No.  8  is  the  dining 
room  fifteen  feet  by  sixteen,  and  No.  9  is  a 
small  butler's  pantry,  fitted  up  wilh  shelves 
and  cupboards  and  opening  into  the  kitchen, 
No.  11.  The  kitchen  is  in  the  Southern 
wing,  and  is  furnished  with  sink  and  other 
kitchen  conveniences ;  No.  10  is  a  scullery 
fitted  up  with  cupboards  and  a  sink,  and 
supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water;  the 
dishes   are  washed  here,  and  passed  into 


the  butler's  pantry  through  a  small 
opening  left  for  that  purpose  in  the  wall 
between  them,  and  on  a  level  with  the  wide 
shelf  of  the  pantry,  A  door  from  the 
kitchen  opens  out  upon  a  private  veranda. 
No.  13,  which  is  entirely  shut  in  by  lattice 
work,  and  this  is  used  in  summer  as  a 
laundry  or  washing  room;  No.  14  is  the 
outside  stairway  of  stone,  leading  to  the 
cellar ;  and  No.  15  is  a  water  closet,  made 
in  a  hollow  space  between  two  walls,  and 
ventilating  through  this  space  into  a  flue 
of  the  kitchen  chimney,  running  along  by 
the  8ide  of  the  kitchen  flue.    The  warmth 


Fig.  99. — Perspective, — A  Doctor's  Residenck. 


of  the  kitchen  flue  produces  a  current  of 
air  in  the  ventiUting  flue,  and  by  this 
means  the  water  closet  is  fully  ventilated, 
and  though  quite  near  the  house,  is  always 
cleanly  and  inoffensive.  Private  stairs  from 
the  kitchen  lead  to  the  chamber  floor  and  to 
the  cellar.  The  cellar  has  a  laundry  under 
the  kitchen,  a  large  store-room  under  the 
butler's  pantry,  and  an  open  cellar  under 
the  rest  of  the  house  where  are  the  brick 
cistern,  the  furnace,  coal  bins,  wine  closet, 
and  other  conveniences  usually  found  in 
this  portion  of  the  house. 

In  the  second  story  are  two  square  cham- 
bers, with  full  ceilings  over  the  parlor  and 


dining  room ;  two  rooms  for  servants,  be- 
sides a  bathing-room  over  the  kitchen ; 
and  a  stairway  to  an  unfinished  attic  over 
the  central  portion  of  the  house ;  a  cham- 
ber over  the  library  and  a  large  linen  room 
over  the  office;  all  these  rooms  are  well 
lighted  and  well  supplied  with  closets. 

The  house  is  built  of  wood,  filled  in  with 
brick,  and  sided  with  narrow  pine  siding ; 
the  roofs  throughout,  including  the  window 
hoods  are  all  covered  with  slate,  put  on  in 
alternate  bands  of  green  and  purple.  The 
interior  walls  and  ceilings  are  hard  finished 
and  the  interior  wood  work  is  stained  and 
oiled— three  diflerent  shades  being  used  for 
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tbe  staiaing ;  dark  umber,  light  umber,  and 
annatto.    The  exterior  is  painted  three  dif- 


100.— G?r(wi?«l  Plan. 


ferent  ahadea  of  oil  paint,  of  brownft  and 
graya,  and  the  doori  are  gruned  like  oak 
and  walnut.  The  rooms  in  the  priDcipAl 
story  are  ten  feet  high,  and  those  in  the 
chambers  are  nine  ieet  high. 

This  house  was  built  in  a  Tery  oompkte 
manner,  and  furnished  throughout  forabast 
six  thousand  five  hundred  doUan.  Tbe 
work  was  all  done  by  the  day,  and  at  a 
sesson  when  labor  and  building  materiil 
were  higher  than  they  had  erer  been  before, 
thoi;^h  much  lower  th«&  they  are  si 
present. 


NORTON^S   VIRGINIA   GRAPE. 

Tnm  HniMTin'i  Owpes  and  Win*. 


It  was  about  this  time  (1848)  that  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  grape  growers  was 
drawn  towards  a  small,  insignificant-look- 
ing grape,  which  had  been  'Obtained  by  a 
Mr.  Wiedersprecker  from  Mr.  Heinrichs, 
who  bad  brought  it  from  Cincinnati ;  and, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  by  Dr.  Kebr,  who 
had  brought  it  with  him  from  Virginia. — 
The  vine  seemed  a  rough  customer,  and  its 
fruit  very  insignificant  when  compared 
with  the  large  bunch  and  berry  of  the  Ca- 
tawba, but  we  soon  observed  that  it  kept 
its  foliage  bright  and  green  when  that  of 
the  Catawba  became  sickly  and  dropped ; 
and  al8o,*that  no  rot  or  mildew  damaged 
tbe  fruit,  when  that  of  the  Catawba  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  it.  A  lew  tried  to 
propagate  it  by  cuttings,  but  generally  fail- 
ed to  make  it  grow,  They  then  resorted 
to  grafting  and  layering,  with  much  better 
success.  After  a  few  years,  a  few  bottles 
of  wine  were  made  fh)m  it,  and  found  to 
be  very  good.  But  at  this  time  it  almost 
received  its  death-blow  by  a  very  unfavor- 
able letter  from  Mr.  Longworth,  who  had 
been  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  and  pronounced 
it  worthless.  Of  course,  with  the  majority, 
tbe  fiat  of  Mr.  Longworth,  the  father  of 
American    grape-culture,    was   conclusive 


evidence,  and  they  abandcmed  it.  Not  all, 
howevor ;  a  few  penevered,  among  taem 
Messrs.  Jacob  Rommel,  Poeechel,  Lax^a- 
doerfer,  Grein,  and  myself.  We  tboo^ht 
Mr.  Longworth  was  human,  and  migfat  be 
mistaken ;  and  trusted  as  much  to  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  as  his  verdict,  therefore 
increased  it  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  tbe 
sequel  proved  that  we  were  right.  Aft«r 
a  few  years,  more  wine  was  made  from  it 
in  lai^r  quantities,  found  to  be  much  bet- 
ter than  the  first  imperfect  samples ;  aod 
now  that  despised  and  condemned  grape  i$ 
(he  great  variety  for  red  wine,  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  the  best  Burgundy  and  Port ;  a 
wine  of  which  good  judges,  lieavy  impor- 
ters of  the  best  European  wines  Ust^  will 
tell  you  that  it  has  not  its  equal  among  all 
the  foreign  red  wines ;  which  has  already 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  sufTericg 
children,  men,  and  women,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  an  all-merdfal 
God  has  ever  bestowed  upon  sufiering  ho- 
manity.  This  despised  grape  is  now  tbe 
rage,  and  500,000  of  the  plants  could  hare 
been  sold  from  this  place  alone  the  last  fall^ 
if  they  could  have  been  obtained.  Need  I 
name  it  ?  It  is  the  Norton's  Virginia.— 
Truly,   **  great   oaks   from   Htttlo  acoriB 
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grow  P'  and  I  boldly  prophecy  to- day,  that 
the  time  is  not  &r .distant  when  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  hill -sides  will  be 
covered  with  its  luxuriant  foliage,  and  its 
purple  juice  become  one  of  the  exports  to 
£urope ;  provided,  always,  that  we  do  not 
grow  so  fond  of  it  as  to  drink  it  all.  I 
think  that  this  is  pre-eminently  a  Misaoori 


grape.  Here  it  seems  to  have  found  the 
soil  in  which  it  flourishes  best.  I  have  seen 
it  in  Ohio,  but  it  does  not  look  there  as  if 
it  was  the  same  grape.  And  why  should  it  ? 
They  drove  it  from  them,  and  discarded  it 
in  its  youth ;  we  fostered  it,  and  do  you 
not  think,  dear  reader,  there  sometimes  is 
gratitude  in  plants  as  well  as  in  men  ? — 


Fig.  101 — Nort(m^8  Virginia  Grape.    Berries  one-tJiird  full  size. 


Other  States  may  plant  it,  and  succeed 
writh  it,  too,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  will 
:Iing  nvith  the  truest  devotion  to  those  lo- 
:;a]tties  where  it  was  cared  for  in  its  youth. 
Elarc  live  not  also  found,  during  the  late 
war,  that  the  Germans,  the  adopted  citi- 
zens o(  this  great  country,  clung  with  a 
heartier  devotion  to  our  noble  flag,  and 


shed  their  blood  more  freely  for  it,  than 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  native-born 
Americans?  And  why?  Because  here 
they  (bund  protection,  equal  rights  for  all, 
and  that  freedom  which  had  been  the  idol 
of  their  hearts,  and  haunted  their  dreams 
by  night ;  because  they  had  been  oppreesed 
so  long   they  more  fully  appreciated  the 
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blessings  of  a  free  goverameiit  than  those 
who  had  enjoyed  it  from  their  birth.  But 
you  may  call  me  fantastical  for  comparing 
plants  to  human  beings,  and  will  say  plants 
hare  no  appreciation  of  such  things.    Bro- 


ther Skeptic,  have  you,  or  has  anybody, 
diTined  aU  the  secrets  of  Nature^s  work- 
shop ?  Truly,  we  may  say  that  we  hare 
not;  and  we  meet  with  fitcts  ereiy  day 
which  are  stranger  than  fiction. 


NEW   STRAWBERRIES. 

BT  J.  M.  MEERICK,   JR.,  WALFOLX,  M18B. 


The  Editors  of  the  HoaTicuLTUKitT  en- 
courage me  to  giTe  my  results  with  new 
and  old  varieties  of  the  strawberry,  obtain- 
ed from  my  experience  during  1865  and  the 
present  year,  and  I  therefore  present  this 
brief  paper. 

My  beds  were  planted  one  year  ago  la^t 
spring,  in  good  garden  soil  which  had  borne 
a  crop  of  com  the  preyious  season  without 
manure.  The  vines  were  set  in  rows,  the 
plants  being  put  from  eight  to  sixteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  according  to  the  vigor  of 
their  growth ;  and  except  in  the  case  of  new 
varieties,  where  it  waj  desirable  to  multiply 
plants,  the  runners  were  trimmed  off  as  iast 
as  they  appeared.  Under  this  treatment, 
Downer's  Prolific,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Bart- 
lett,  and  some  others,  thickened  up  into 
what  may  fairly  be  called  bushes,  with  im- 
mense crowns  full  of  buds.  The  Agriculturist 
plants,  althoi;%h  every  runner  was  encour- 
aged to  grow,  thickened  up  into  immense 
plants,  and  made;  the  finest  looking  row  in  the 
wholo  garden.  The  beds  were  dressed  with 
an  abundance  of  guano  and  wood  ashes; 
but  no  stable  manure  was  applied,  either 
before  planting  or  during  the  growing  sea- 
son. All  the  vines  were  covered  with 
leaves  and  pine  boughs  in  November;  and 
the^e  were  not  removed  till  the  middle  of 
April,  when  not  one  plant  was  found  thrown 
out  or  injured. 

I  ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  that  the 
guano  and  ashes  were  applied  at  three  or 
four  different  times  through  tiie  summer, 
and  that  the  plants  were  hoed  around  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  meet  of  the  season, 
thus  keeping  the  surface  in  good  order  and 
subduing  all  weeds. 


The  present  season  has  been  miprecedent- 
ly  cold.  March  was  extremely  cold  and 
disagreeable ;  we  shivered  xxiund  the  stofe 
in  April,  and  in  May  we  had  only  two  or 
three  warm  days. 

The  first  half  of  June  was  cold  and  doodj, 
with  east  winds  and  dull  weather,  and  the 
second  half  was  not  nearly  as  warm  as  assil 
until  the  last  week,  when  hot  weather  cune 
on  and  ripened  strawberries  very  fast 

As  I  have  nothing  new  to  offer  upon 
methods  of  cultivation,  I  proceed  at  oacs 
to  a  confrideration  of  the  merits  of  diflerent 
varieties,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  <«der. 

AORICVLTURIST. 

In  size  and  vigor  of  plant,  size  of  befry, 
and  general  excellence,  this  fatnooi  kind 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  andsurpaseea 
all  the  other  kinds — some  thirtf-two  in 
number — ^which  I  have  on  triaL  Unless 
some  now  unknown  impeifection  should 
show  itself,  I  do  not  see  why  this  mott  not 
become  the  great  market  berry  of  the 
country. 

I  give  no  minute  description  of  tb^ 
variety,  as  almost  everybody  has  it,  bat 
simply  add  that  my  rows  of  plants  bafe 
now,  July  3d,  been  for  a  week  the  woxKkr 
and  undisguised  admiration  of  mj  neigh- 
bors, some  of  whom  arc  well  acquainted 
with  common  strawberries,  but  •*  never  saw 
anything  like  this." 


A  new  variety.  A  good  grower,  of  dwarf 
habit,  with  wedge-obovate  leaflets,  on  ra- 
ther hairy  petioles,  and  of  a  dark  green 
color.  Flowers  large  and  ooo^icfioaa.  Bcr; 
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lies  romi(ll8h*oon!otl,  medium  to  large, 
bright  crimson,  sweet,  and  ts  good  as  La 
Constante. 

EXPOSITION   A   CHALONS. 

A  now  Tariety.  Not  a  Tory  strong  grow- 
er. Leaflets  wedgeK>boTate,  sometimes  cu- 
riously subdivided,  deeply  serrate,  dull  dirty 
green.  In  blossom  about  May  17th.  Fruit 
large,  conical,  good  flavor,  bright  color, 
no  better  nor  much  worse  than  the  Tri- 
omphe  de  Gand. 

VaOOMORX,  I.ATB  PINE. 

Plant  a  vigorous  and  handsomo  grower; 
leaves  laige,  medium  green;  leaflets  round- 
ovate  sharply  serrate,  on  somewhat  haify 
petioles.  Flowers  very  large  and  conspicu- 
oas ;  the  first  one  open  on  the  15th  of  May. 

Fruit  immense  in  size,  brilliant  crimson, 
regularly  conical,  parting  easily  from  the 
calyx ;  flesh  white,  juicy  and  delicious.  The 
p'ants  are  quite  productive,  and  by  their 
size  and  vigor,  Und  the  size,  brillancy  and 
beauty  of  the  fruit,  merit  a  place  in  every 
collection. 

HAQUIN. 

Said  by  Mr.  Knox  to  be  the  same  as  Prin- 
cesso  Royale,  whilo  £d.  J.  Evans  and  Ca 
inform  me  that  they  consider  this  kind  a 
little  superior  to  Trtomphe  de  Gand. 

There  must  be  two  or  more  different 
kinds  under  one  name,  for,  of  all  the  kinds 
I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the  Haquin  is  the 
most  utterly  and  indescribably  worthless. 

It  is  a  coarse,  rank  grower;  with  berries 
as  big  as  large  peas,  of  no  particular  flavor 
or  goodness,  and  is  a  thorough  humbug. 

LA  DELICIEUSE. 

Plants  of  dwarf  habit ;  leaflets  very  long,  ^ 
narrow  and  slender,  some  very  nearly  spa- 
tulate,  and  dull  green  in  color.  Blossoms 
small,  with  very  minute  stamens,  giving  it 
the  look  of  a  pistillate  kind,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  flowers  of  most  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  varieties. 

Berries  in  clusters,  small  to  medium, 
dark  red,  deeply  pitted,  and  having  much 


the  look  of  our  wild  kind,  sweet,  juicy  and 
very  delicious,  but,  of  course,  useless  for  a 
market  berry. 

Some  of  my  friends  give  this  variety  the 
preference  in  point  of  flavor  over  all  others, 

LA  NEGRESSE. 

A  tolerably  good  grower.  Petioles  very 
long,  reddish,  and  hairy;  leaflets  deeply 
serrate,  rough,  and  dull  green.  Benies  very 
few  in  number;  not  very  dark  colored  when 
fully  ripe;  regularly  conical,  very  large, 
sweet  and  good. 

This  variety  has  no  special  excellence, 
and  no  obvious  daim  to  the  name  it  bears. 

LUCIDA  PERFECT  A. 

This  very  striking  variety,  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  British  Queen  and  the 
California  Strawberry,  makes  so  flne  a  dis- 
play of  leaves  of  a  very  unusual  shade  and 
texture,  as  to  attract  attention  among  many 
kinds. 

The  plant  is  an  extremely  vigorous  and 
stocky  grower,  of  a  compact  and  rather 
dwarf  habit,  having  very  large,  thick,  dark 
green  and  glossy  leaves.  The  leaflets  are 
round-obovate,  slightly  crumpled,  with  not 
very  deep  serratures,  much  lighter  on  the 
under  than  on  the  upper  side.  As  the  plant 
gets  older,  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  turns 
very  dark  green,  and  shines  as  though  it 
were  varnished.  It  is  an  extremly  late 
variety,  the  buds  on  plants  a  year  old  and 
well  grown  being  hardly  visible  down  in 
the  centre  of  the  crown  on  the  10th  day 
of  May ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  July  there  were 
still  many  blossoms  remaining.  Berries, 
medium  to  large,  bright  crimson,  white 
towards  the  neck,  obtusely  conical  or  slight- 
ly coxcomb  shape ;  flesh  snow-white  and 
full  of  rich  sweet  juice.  Plants  moderately 
productive,  and  curious  in  the  development 
of  the  fruit-stalk,  which  grows  to  two  or 
three  times  the  length  it  had  when  the 
first  blossom  opens. 

For  a  refined  taste,  I  think  perfectly  ripe 
berries  of  this  variety  present  more  attrac- 
tions than  any  other  kind  I  know. 
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LVCAB. 

A  most  Bp*endid  stnwberry;  a  strong 
Tigorous  grower.  Petioles  mediom  length ; 
leayeii  large,  bright  green,  a  sLade  lighter 
than  the  parent  plant  La  Gonstante,  and 
Tcry  handsome.  Fruit  ripe  about  July 
3d.  Berries  very  large,  some  of  them  im- 
mense, conical,  and  very  regular  in  shape ; 
rich,  juicy  and  delicious,  with  a  decided 
raspberry  flavor.  This  is  a  berry  that  ought 
to  make  quite  a  stir  among  amateurs. 

MADAME  COLOGNE. 

I  find  the  name  of  this  variety  spelled  in 
various  ways,  but  the  above  is  the  title  by 
which  I  bought  my  plants  last  year. 

It  is  a  strong  healthy  grower  of  some- 
what dwarf  habit,  with  laige,  crumpled 
medium  green  leaves,  the  leaflets  being 
very  sharply  and  deeply  serrate,  and  taper- 
ing a  little  at  the  base.  The  berries  are 
obtusely  conical  (with  ocoasionally  a  long 
neck),  sometimes  irregular,  not  very  bright 
crimson,  white-fleshed,  and  decidedly  sweet 
and  good,  though  not  very  juicy.  Plant  a 
moderate  bearer,  although  I  notice  that 
some  young  vines,  eight  or  nine  months 
old,  sometimes  sacrifice  all  their  other  fruit 
to  produce  one  enormous  berry.  The  roots 
of  this  variety  are  extremely  fine  and 
throad-like,  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of 
many  other  kinds. 

ORB. 

Tolerably  strong  grower,  but  very  ten- 
der, and  if  exposed,  winter-kills  badly. 

Petioles  nearly  smooth,  glossy;  leaves 
dark  gieen. 

Berries  roundish,  large,  light  colored, 
sweet  and  rich,  but  so  very  few  in  number 
as  to  make  the  plant  of  little  value  save  to 
the  curious  amateur. 

QVINQUBVOLIA. 

Mr.  A.  8.  Fuller  wrote  to  me  last  fall 
that  this  variety  was  worthless  and  a  hum- 
bug ;  but  my  experience  this  year  enables 
me  to  tay  that  one  of  us  has  not  got  the 
true  Quinquefolia,  for  my  variety  is  one  of 
the  very  choicest. 


Petioles  with  scattered  bain,  le^aetB 
rounded,  crumpled,  not  very  dark  ^reeii, 
and  not  very  peculiar  in  arrangement;  at 
least  I  have  never  found  a  fine  parted  leaf. 

The  plants  are  very  productive ;  and  the 
fruit  is  a  regular  cone  of  immense  aixe,  li^bt 
red,  sweet,  juicy  and  delicious  in  &  T«ry 
high  degree.   A  most  excellent  strawberry. 

Of  the  older  and  better  known  Tarieties 
I  have  a  good  collection,  and  would  like  to 
say  that  I  consider  La  Constante,  Triomplie 
de  Gand,  Lenning's  White,  Riveras  Eliza, 
and  French's  Seedling,  indispensable  in  a 
good  family  garden.    Lcnning*s  White,  es- 
pecially, is  an  exquisite  strawberry;  and  the 
Eliza,  although  soft  and  light  colored,  is  so 
excellent  in  flavor,  and  so  wonderfully  lai^e 
in  size,  that  I  cannot  allow  it  to  be  elbowed 
from  amateur^s  collections  without  a  pro- 
test. 

My  RussePs  Prolifics  have  borne  an  im- 
mense crop  of  tolerable  berries,  about  se- 
cond rate  in  point  of  flavor. 

I  have  no  McAvoys'  Superior,  and  there- 
fore can  add  no  word  to  the  Babel  of  talk 
about  these  two  kinds. 

Those  who  prefer  quantity  to  quality  will 
raise  the  Russeirs  Prolific 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  so  few  gar- 
dens are  embellished  with  strawberry  beds. 

Everybody  loves  the  fruit;  but  to  in- 
dulge in  purchased  berries  in  generous 
quantities  throughout  the  season  has  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  an  extravagance  they 
cannot  well  afibrd.  It  is  very  easy,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  those  who  own  gardens,  to 
raise  strawberries  enough  and  more  than 
enough  for  their  own  u^e.  Any  soil,  not 
absolutely  vile,  will  produce  strawberries; 
/uad  last  year  I  saw  a  bed  of  Wilson's  Al- 
bany filled  with  five  years  growtb  of  grass, 
yet  still  flourishing  tolerably  and  bearing 
a  moderate  crop. 

Of  course  neglect  is  not  to  be  commended. 
Plant  the  vines  in  hills,  keep  the  runners 
cut  ofi",  keep  the  start  of  the  weeds  after 
you  once  get  it,  throw  some  leaves  and  pine 
boughs  over  the  vines  in  November,  let  the 
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leaves  stay  in  the  spring  for  a  mulch— (all 
this  is  more  formidable  when  written  oat 
than  it  proves  in  actual  practice)— and  little 
trouble  will  be  experienced  in  getting  a 
Bupplj  of  berries,  better  fruit  than  which, 
says  Isaac  Walton,  the  Creator  might  have 
made,  but  certainly  did  not. 

I  believe  this  saying,  by  the  way,  is  older 
than  Walton;  but  it  is  nevertheless  as  true 
as  gospel,  whether  it  be  old  or  new. 


In  brief,  I  may  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  berry,  taking  all  things  into  ac- 
count, is  the  Agriculturist;  the  sweetest 
and  dryest,  Madame  Cologne;  the  hand- 
somest, Lucas  or  Quinquefolia ;  the  best 
white,  Lenning's;  that  which — if  it  really  be 
a  foreign  kind— comes  the  nearest  to  our 
wild  berries.  La  Delieiense ;  the  meanest, 
Haquin ;  and  the  most  delicious,  refreshing 
and  palate-satisfying,  Lucida  Perfecta. 


DISEASE  OP  THE  VINE  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 


BY  P.  LAZARI8,   OF   ATHENS. 


Ant  substance,  dried  and  pulverized, 
which  does  not  injure  the  foliage  or  fruit 
of  the  vine,  cures  the  disease  of  "  oidium," 
with  which  it  is  affected.  It  is  because  of 
the  same  qualities  that  pulverized  sulphur 
produces  the  same  effect,  and  not  as  a  spe- 
cific, as  is  generally  belie  red.  Those  who 
have  thus  fiir  applied  themselves  to  re- 
search, to  discover  a  remedy  for  the  disease 
called  ^^oidiura,"  have  wished  to  find  a 
specific  which  would  as  surely  cause  it  to 
disappear  as  does  quinine  break  the  inter- 
mittent fever.  Consequently,  they  have 
considered  that  sulphur  possessed  such  spe- 
cific properties,  but  no  one  discovered  that 
any  material  reduced  to  very  fine  powder, 
and  which  would  not  injure  the  plant  or  its 
fruit,  would  equally  well  cure  the  disease. 
When  it  is  spread  abundantly  on  the  grape, 
where  it  Attaches  itself  easily,  it  acts,  as  I 
believe,  by  its  drying  the  parasitic  fungus, 
absorbing  its  juices,  and  thus  cutting  off  its 
nourishment.  In  some  microscopic  obser- 
vations I  have  made,  I  think  I  have  seen 
this  effect  produced  just  at  the  point  where 
the  peduncle  of  the  parasitic  grains  is  at- 
tached to  the  grape,  and  possibly  on  the 
grains  themselves.  Having  observed  that 
those  grapes  which  lay  npon  the  earth  were 
not  attacked  by  the  disease,  I  concluded 
very  naturally  .that   the  most  e£Qcacious 


means  to  cure  it  was  by  powdering  the 
plant  with  earth* 

The  following  experiments  led  me  to  oon- 
sitler  my  discovery  as  an  infallible  remedy. 
I  powdered  my  vines  with  European  sul- 
phur, save  one  comer  of  my  vineyard  apart 
from  the  rest,  which  was  saved  for  experi- 
ment. This  was  divided  into  two  portions; 
one  was  treated  with  sulphurous  earth  of 
Ralamaki,  called  ''  antirusty"  (antigalcuse) 
the  other  simply  with  clay,  leaving,  at  the 
same  time,'  a  few  vines  in  their  natural 
state,  to  see  if  the  disease  would  not  cease 
spontaneously.  In  due  time,  the  three  por- 
tions treated  with  European  sulphur,  earth 
of  Kalamaki,  and  with  clay,  alike  showed 
the  cure  desired,  while  the  vines  not  treat- 
ed at  all  were  entirely  destroyed  by  th^ 
disease.  Therefore,  I  concluded  that  pul- 
verized earth  merited  equal  confidence  with 
sulphur.  As  some  persons  suppose  that 
sulphur  exercises  an  influence  at  some  con- 
siderable distance,  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment the  following  year  in  a  part  of  my 
vineyard  distant  from  where  sulphur  was 
used,  and  not  forgetting  to  leave  some  vines 
without  any  treatment  Three  months 
later,  the  vines  not  powdered  were  destroy- 
ed, while  those  treated  with  aigillaceous 
earth  were  saved,  convincing  me  fully  that 
such  argillaceous  earth  radically  cure  the 
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dUetse ;  yet  I  rttoWed  to  continue  the  ex- 
perimenta  during  1858|  and  test  the  follow- 
ing matters: 

Ist.  If,  in  order  to  sare  expense  and  la- 
bor, two  powderings  would  not  suffice  in- 
stead of  three? 

2d.  What  is  the  best  time  to  make  the 
applications  ? 

3d.  If,  baTing  omitted  the  first  applica- 
tion, it  would  be  possible  to  effect  it  by  a 
later  application? 

In  order  to  settle  these  three  questions, 
I  performed  the  following  experiments : 

I  powdered  a  number  of  Tines  before 
flowering,  and  twice  later,  at  the  times 
when  sulphur  is  usually  applied.  The  cure 
was  complete.  Fifteen  dajrg  after  I  com- 
menced the  preceding  experiments,  I  com- 
menced another  series  in  the  same  way. — 
Nine  days  had  not  passed  before  signs  of 
the  disease  appeared,  when  I  immediately 
repeated  the  application  of  pulrerized  earth, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  disease 
arrested.  I  repeated  the  experiment  the 
third  and  fourth  time  with  the  same  results. 
Another  series  was  powdered  at  the  time 
of  the  setting  or  formation  of  the  young 
grapes,  but  without  success,  although  the 
earth  was  used  abundantly.  A  fourth  lot 
was  left  untouched  in  the  midst  of  the 
rest,  which  was,  like  the  last,  attacked. 

From  these  experiments  I  have  dra?m 
the  following  conclusions : 

1st  The  earth  should  be  freed  from  sand 
and  grayel,  dried  in  the  sun  a  few  hours, 
pulrerixed  very  finely,  and  then  sifted  or 
bolted  like  sulphur. 

2d.  That  as  common  clay  is  easily  pre- 
pared as  abore.  and  adheres  well  to  the 
vines,  it  is  preferable  to  other  kinds  of 
soil. 

3d.  That  the  instruments  generally  used 
to  apply  the  sulphur  will  senre  for  this  also, 
at  least  for  the  first  and  second  operation ; 
but  the  third  time,  as  the  grapes  have  then 
some  size,  it  is  desirous  to  have  them  more 


abundantly  powdered,  yet  it  u  possible 
here  to  use  the  same  instrument  used  for 
sulphur. 

4th.  The  powdering  succeeds  best  when 
applied  after  sunrise,  but  while  the  grapes 
are  still  somewhat  moist  with  dew.  Tiie 
following  times  are  the  best  for  the  ^ipli- 
cation:  a.  When  the  young  shoots  hare 
scarcely  attained  the  length  of  m  span,  he- 
fore  the  grape  is  in  flower,  h.  As  soon  as 
the  flower  has  fiillen,  and  the  yomig  grape 
entirely  set.  c.  When  these  «re  of  the 
same  size  as  is  thought  suffident  in  sol- 
phuration. 

5th.  Independently  of  these,  eren  when 
performed  with  care,  it  is  necessary  some- 
times to  make  extra  applications,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, each  time  after  a  heary  rain,  after 
waiting  a  day. 

Gth.  The  rmnoTal  of  a  part  of  the  leares 
as  is  usual  is  adyisable,  if  practiced  witk 
moderation,  otherwise  the  rines,  deprired 
of  leaves,  the  grapes  may  be  aoorded  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun. 

7th.  If  -torn  any  cause  the  first  regolir 
powdering  has  been  omitted  or  ncgleeted, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  it  by  two 
others,  with  an  interval  between  of  ^ht 
or  ten  days.  But  it  is  indispeasably  neoei- 
sary  that  it  be  done  before  the  time  of  tl» 
second  regular  amplication. 

8th.  It  is  necessary  always  to  perfbra 
the  operation  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is 
well  to  have  the  workman  followed  hj 
another,  who  again  carefiiUy  examines  the 
vines,  and  powders  any  that  may  have  es- 
caped. If^  after  this,  disease  reappears,  it  is 
proof  that  the  operation  has  not  been  wdl 
done,  and  it  is  necessary  to  immediatdy  re- 
peat it  with  all  the  cans  that  is  bestowed 
when  sulphur  is  used. 

[Mr.  Lazaris  is  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  best  managed  vineywds  In  Gorintii, 
and  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
management  of  grape-vines.^ — ^£d.J 

(Fhnd  W0dL) 
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BT   E.   FEBRAHD,   DETROIT,   MICH. 


PI|B.    AOAB 

Fio.  102.— Ptefi. 

BEFEAENCES. 


A.  HouM. 

B.  OoAfCh-Hbotef  BUble,  aodlTaid. 
O.  OreanlioaM  and  Oraperj. 

D.  Qarde&ir'f  Cottage. 
B.  Principal  EniraQM. 


F.  Entranoe  to  Ban. 

H.  Group  of  KhoOodandroDi  and  Aaal« 

K.  Kitchen  Garden. 

L.  En tnnoe  on  Street. 

N.  Flotrer-Bode. 


To  ibis  pIftD,  the  kitchen  garden  occupies  about  1^  acres. 
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SOUTHWARD,  HO  !  FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

BT  D.   H.  JACaUSS. 


I  AM  not  disposed  to  say  a  vord  calcu- 
lated to  deter  any  one,  who  has  the  dispo- 
sition and  the  means  to  do  so,  from  engag- 
ing in  the  culture  of  cotton,  rico,  or  sugar- 
cane in  the  South.  These  hare  alvrays 
been,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be, 
profitable  crops ;  but  there  are  thousands 
who  desire  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the 
sunny  South  to  whom  these  branches  of 
agricultural  industry  are  practically  closed. 
It  is  to  these,  and  particularly  to  persons 
having  some  knowledge  of  fruit  culture, 
that  I  desire  to  address  myselC 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  is  none 
the  less  an  indisputable  fiict,  demonstrated 
by  actual  experiment,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Southern  States  is  admir^ly  adapt- 
ed to  the  culture  of  fruits,  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  what  is  called  the  **  Middle 
Country,"  embracing  the  undulating  and 
moderately  broken  region  which  lies  be- 
tween the  low  flat  belt  which  borders  the 
coast  and  the  hilly  and  mountainous  *^  Up- 
per Country,"  and  running  through  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama. 

Having  lately  visited  this  '« Middle 
Country,"  for  the  special  purpose  of  exam- 
ining it  with  reference  to  fruit  culture,  and 
being  familiar,  from  former  long  residence 
in  the  South,  with  its  mmI,  climate,  and 
productions,  a  brief  report  through  the 
widely-circulated  pages  of  the  Hoeticul* 
TURisT  may  meet  the  eyes  of  many  to 
whom  it  will  prove  interesting,  and  perhaps 
Taluable. 

The  region  particularly  referred  to  in  the 
following  description  (though  my  remarks 
will  apply  in  the  main  to  a  large  part  of 
Middle  Georgia  and  the  adjoining  States) 
comprises  portions  of  the  counties  of  Rich- 
mond and  Columbia,  Georgia,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Georgian  Railroad,  connect- 
ing Augusta  with  Atlanta. 


In  contradistinction  from  the  more  ex 
tensive  pine  lands  of  the  *^  Low  Coaotrj,^ 
which  are  quite  level,  the  r^on  under  no- 
tice may  be  called  the  <'  Pine  Hills,"  The 
face  of  the  oountiy,  however,  is  ondulatiog. 
the  elevations  reaching  an  altitude  of  300 
feet  above  the  Savannah  Raver.  The  gra- 
dually sloping  hill  sides  are  snsoepUble  of 
easy  cultivation,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
to  vineyards,  while  the  plateaus  which  in- 
variably form  the  summits  of  these  bilk, 
and  vary  from  ten  to  s  hundred  or  mere 
acres  in  extent,  are  well  suited  to  ordurda. 
The  valleys  are  well  watered  and  lettile, 
producing  large  crops  of  cott<m  or  con,  and 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  small  (nits. 
The  scenery  Lb  everywhere  pleasant,  and 
in  some  localities  quite  pictnreaqoe  and 
beautiful. 

The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  On  the  hiUa 
it  is  light-colored,  and  only  moderately  fef^ 
tile.  Tn  the  valleys  it  is  darker  and  ridier; 
and  some  of  the  bottom  lands  bordering 
the  creeks  possess  a  soil  equal  in  fertility  to 
the  river  valleys  of  the  West.  The  sab- 
soil,  lying  at  various  depths  below  the  sur- 
face is  mainly  a  red  clay,  below  which,  i& 
some  localities,  the  railroad  cuts  and  the 
hillside  gullies  have  revealed  immense  bcde 
of  kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay  of  the  finest 
qualUy,  and  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  sope 
nor,  to  that  of  which  the  famous  Stafibrd- 
shire  ware  is  made  in  England. 

The  region  is  watered  by  nnmeroos 
creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Savannah,  all  of 
which  furnish  dear  running  water,  sad 
abundant  water  power.  The  water  of  the 
numerous  springs  is  remaikably  pure,  ex- 
cept in  the  few  eases,  in  certain  localities, 
in  which  it  is  impr^pnated  with  iron. 

The  original  forest  growth  on  the  hill»  ii 
the  magnificent  long-leafed  pine  of  the 
South — the  monarch  of  the  Bemi-tn>]Hcal 
forest — ^known  in  its  manufactured  state  to 
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the  timber  dealer  and  builder  of  the  Nortii 
tfl  ^  Soathem.  Pine."  It  is  this  tree  which 
everywhere  gives  its  peculiar  character  to 
the  lAndscape,at)d  indicates  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  climate.  Where  the  pbio  timber 
has  been  partially  cut  off,  there  has  sprang 
up  a  growth  of  oaks  of  various  species,  but 
mainly  of  a  dwarfish  habit,  which  contrasts 
strongly,  both  in  size  and  in  the  color  of 
their  foliage,  with  the  gigantic  pines  which 
here  and  there  overshadow  them. 

In  the  bottom-lands  which  border  the 
creeks,  water  oak,  hickory,  sweet  gum, 
blade  gum,  maple,  poplar,  and  other  decidu- 
ous  trees,  form  the  principal  growth. 

Chickasaw  plunu,  persimmons,  pawpaws, 
or  wild  bananas  (rich,  sugary^and  delicious); 
grapes,  mulberries,  blackberiies,  and  whor- 
tleberries, are  among  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil.  Figs  and  peaches* 
grow  almost  spontaneously,  and  are  found 
on  every  farm ;  but  in  general  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  them. 

The  principal  crops  hitherto  cultivated 
here  are  cotton,  corn,  Chinese  sugar-cane, 
Bweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  and  field 
peas,  with  some  wheat  and  rye,  and  the  or- 
dinary garden  vegetables. 

The  cultivation  of  fraits  is  not  an  untried 
experiment  in  the  region  of  which  I  am 
writing,  Mr.  L.  £.  Berckmans,  the  distin* 
^aished  Belgian  pomologDit,  after  baring 
Men  engac^ed  in  fruit-culture — making  the 
jear,  bowerer,  his  specialty— for  fifty  years, 
irst  in  Europe,  and  afterward  in  New  Jer- 
w^y,  finally  selected  a  place  heh)  as  the 
cene  of  his  fiiture  labors;  and  Mr.  D. 
[ledmond,  one  of  the  leading  pomologists 
•f  the  South,  and  well  known  for  many 
'ears  as  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
huthem  GUtitaior^  is  so  well  convinced  of 
he  superior  advantages  of  this  locality, 
hat  he  is  preparing  to  plant  five  or  six 
undred  sores  with  fruit  trees  and  grape- 
laes^  and  this  after  an  experience  heie  of 
uarly  twenty  yean.  I  may  add  that  the 
nest  •rcliard,  without  exception,  that  I 
are  ever  seen,  North  or  South,  is  in  the 
nmediate  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Redmond's 
August,  1866. 


present  frait-fhrm.  It  consists  of  peach, 
apple,  and  pear  trees,  all  in  the  most  per- 
fect condition^  and  in  full  bearing.  It  is  a 
sight  worth  traveling  many  miles  to  see — 
Its  proprietor  is  a  Northern  man  (Mr.  Stan- 
ton), who  has  brought  his  Yankee  enei^y, 
industry,  and  skill  to  bear  i^n  this  gener- 
ous Sonthera  soil. 

Nearly  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zone  may  be  advantageously  £,rown  here. — 
The  cherry,  the  gooseberry,  and  the  cur- 
rant are,  perhaps,  partial  exceptions.  The 
grape,  the  peach,  and  the  strawberry  reach 
a  degree  of  sweetness  and  exquisiteness  of 
fiavor  utteriy  unknown  in  colder  climates. 

Strawberries  may,  by  proper  manage* 
ment,  be  kept  in  bearing  for  four  or  five 
months  in  succession,  and  sometimes  they 
ripen  in  mid-winter.  If  planted  in  the  fall, 
they  produce  a  good  crop  the  next  spring, 
commencing  to  ripen  from  the  Ist  to  the 
10th  of  April,  according  to  the  beason. — 
They  sell  readily  in  the  markets  of  Augusta, 
Atlanta,  Savannah,  and  Charleston,  at  from 
25c  to  $1  per  quart,  and  the  supply  has 
never  yet  equaled  the  demand;  and  they 
may,  probably,  even  be  sent  to  Nashville 
and  Luuisville,  where  they  wHl  command 
still  higher  prices. 

Peach  trees  in  this  climate  come  into  full 
bearing  the  third  year  from  the  bud,  and  I 
even  saw  trees  in  the  nursery  rows,  two 
years  from  the  bud,  with  peaches  on 
them. 

Peaches,  careAilly  packed  in  crates,  are 
sent  from  the  neighborhood  of  Augusta  to 
New  York,  the  earliest  varieties  reaching 
this  market  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of 
June,  and  commanding  at  flnt  as  high  as 
from  $15  to  $20  per  bushel.  An  average 
of  at  least  $5  may  reasonably  be  counted 
upon.  Once  properly  planted,  one  hand 
can  cultivate  from  thirty  to  forty  acres,  ex- 
tra help,  of  course,  being  required  to  gather 
and  pack  the  fruit  for  market 

Apples  and  pears  will  probably  pit>ve 
even  more  profitable  than  peaches,  they 
never  fiuling  from  frcNit,  as  the  latter  some- 
times do  even  here. 

16 
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Gittpe  ooltnre  ud  wine-making  hmrp 
proved  immeiwely  profitable,  the  wine  pro- 
duced being  euperior  to  that  made  any- 
where else  in  this  oountrj. 

The  climate  of  Atiddie  Georgia  ia  mild, 
equable,  and  in  the  highest  degree  ealubri- 
01U.  No  more  healthful  region,  in  &ct,  can 
be  found,  either  in  America  or  Europe. — 
The  fall  and  winter  are  abeolutelj  delight- 
ful, and  may  be  compared  to  a  perpetual 
'^Indian  cummer,*'  in  which  the  air  is 
<*  tempered  into  a  mild  deliciottsness."  The 
woriL  of  the  fanner  is  never  interrupted  by 
deep  snowB  and  froaen  ground,  and  his 
heaviest  labors  are  performed  in  winter.  In 
summer,  the  temperature  is  pretty  high 


during  the  day,  but,  on  these  breety  hilis 
not  oppressive,  and  the  nighta  are  invtris- 
bly  eooL 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  land  admiribij 
adapted  to  fruit-culture  can  be  boogbt 
here,  in  the  immediate  neigbbocboodof  t^c 
railroad,  for  firom  (10  to  |(12  per  acre.  Tie 
tendency,  however,  is  upward*  and  these 
lands  will  soon  command  oaadi  hi^ 
prices. 

Persons  who,  like  the  writer,  are  cod- 
templating  emigration  to  th»  sunny  SoQtl^ 
will  do  well  to  inform  themselres  in  regird 
to  the  Pine  Ililla  of  Georgia. 

389,  Broadway,  New  Fork. 


INSIDE  GRAPE  BORDERS. 


BT   FOX  MXADOW. 


Lrr  not  the  world  accept  as  an  impotiU 
UlUy  the  trial  and  failure  of  an  object 
sought  to  be  effected  by  any  man,  or  dozen 
of  men  in  any  part  of  this  known  world. 
For  why  ?  Because  if  such  should  be  al- 
lowed to  become  the  rule,  man  would  then 
acknowledge  man  to  be  infallible — and  this, 
as  far  as  the  great  book  of  horticulture  is 
concerned— never  entered  its  pages,  and 
never  will. 

As  my  friends  in  horticulture,  J.  S, 
Houghton,  M.  D.,  and  William  Bright,  of 
Philadelphia,  liave  had  much  to  say  about 
inside  borders  for  vines, — their  excellent 
qualities  and  properties,  the  power  of  con- 
trolling, root  action,  and  a  host  of  nice  other 
little  things  that  ought  very  much  to  amuse 
the  babies— yes,  said  more  and  written 
more  on  this  one  subject  than  all  the  host 
H  of  horticulturists  put  together  in  America; 
we  think  the  Doctor  ought  to  haro  come 
forward  to  the  front  rank*  in  horticultural 
literature  and  made  his  statement,  which  we 
see  you,  Mr.  Editor,  h^ve  copied  from 
"  Hovey's  Magaxine.'*  Why  carry  such  news 
as  this  all  the  way  up  to  our  North  back 
door  ?    But  **  open  confession  is  good  for 


the  soul,^'  so  better  somewhere  then  oo- 
where.  Time  will  not  pmnit  ne  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  Dr.  Houghton^  Msn^ 
and  others  around  Philadelphia.  Some  of 
those  borders  he  refers  to,  however,  we  Ixn 
seen,  also  many  around  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  we  must  confess,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  life  we  never  saw  aaxk  slot  of 
ridiculous,  absurd,  foolish,  umiatuial  ooa- 
strueted  things  1  For  instanoe^  one  booK, 
200  feet  long,  vines  planted  two  feet  apsrt, 
and  the  supply  of  water  brought  in,  n  « 
half  tRc4  leadpipe.  Ths  bouse  is  dying  for 
water.  Another  large  house  we  could  name, 
is  planted  with  vines  three  feet  apart,  and  a 
$eoond  row,  the  same  distance  apsrt^  alo^ 
the  middle,  and  the  border  having  an  is- 
dinaUon  irom  front  to  hack  I  In  this  hoee 
the  water  has  to  be  carried  in  by  hand 
The  water  all  runs  to  the  bade  of  the  hoow, 
and  common  sense  will  determine  tbe  eoe- 
sequence.  A  third  house  we  oonld.  name  is 
quite  long,  about  nine  or  tm  fiU  mids^  end 
sunk  down,  down,  dawn  beneath  the  amrfiue 
of  Gnn^s  £  akth,  far  away  from  the  positior. 
where  Gon  called  forth  light  and  mtw  thsS 
it  was  good ! 
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We  may  contend  that  this  and  that,  and 
everything  has  been  done  properly  for  these 
inside  borders,  but  after  all,  when  some 
(x>mmon  sense  practi^l  mto  comes  to  look 
Tor  the  true  cause  of  the  failures,  it  is  seen 
tn  a  moment.  What  practical  gardener,  of 
experience  in  grape  culture,  would  attempt 
to  fmifci  the  mtMun  from,  or  on^vine  roots 
in  the  Fall  of  the  year?  These  absurd 
nntions  have  been  the  cause  of  killing  more 
vioes  perhaps  than  all  the  other  ridlcnlooi 
directions  pat  together.  When  the  border 
is  wholly  inside  the  hoose,  it  idiould  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  labor  of  pumping  be  ayoided. 
Inside  borders  should  have  the  direct  rays 
^f  the  light  shinmg  <m  them,  and  then  my 
friend  Dr.  Houghton  will  find  that  the 
'^some  magnetic  or  electric  influence  itom 
the  body  of  the  earth  "  can  be,  and  is,  of 
lome  necessary  importance  as  life  to  the 
fine.  Inside  borders  we  should  always  use 
nrhen  the  fruit  of  the  Tine  is  required  rery 
»rly,  but  under  no  other  circumstances, 
unless  the  condition  of  things  wmpdUd  \ti 
Then,  we  say  can  be  grown  as  fine  grapes 
with  a  border  wholly  inside  the  house  as 
re  can  outside  the  house — only,  it  requires 
I  little  better  judgment  in  the  management 
-a  little  more  care,  and  a  good  deal  more 
»f  Qetermincd  perseverance.  Keep  all  your 
lostrums  out  of  vine  l)orders.  Make  the 
►order  never  over  three  feet  deep  of  soil. 
^pplj  stimulants  to  the  top  of  the  ground 
rhen  the  vine  is  in  fruit — the  time  it  re- 
Jilrcs  it — not  when  a  young  plant,  to 
orge  it  full  of  obnoxious  ammonias,  Tar- 
aric  acids  and  a  host  of  quack  medicines  ! 
uppMe  we    study  the  'subject  of  light 

little  more — its  influence  and  action,  and 
'miction  on  the  atmosphere  and  soil  of 
lie  inside  grape  border.  If  our  M.D*8.  of 
tedicine  would  study  thia  qaestk)ii  of  tight 
id  its  influence  on  the  vine  and  other  plants 
ilti?ated  under  glass  roofs  one  half  as 


much  as  they  have  given  their  attention  to 
the  action  of  light  on  the  human  organism, 
we  should  find,  and  gladly  too,  that  the 
subject  of  horticulture  was  greatly  indebted 
to  them,  above  that  which  to-day  stands  to 
their  credit  From  what  Dr.  Houghton 
has  written  in  the  article  in  Hovey*8  Mag- 
azine, (and  he  writes  with  much  force),  its 
logic  and  influence  may  produce  a  similar 
eff^ect  on  the  minds  of  its  readers,  as  did  his 
articles  when  writing  of  the  tnper-excdUnct 
of  (now  these  dethroned,  and  miserably 
conceived)  aerated,  suspended,  isolated,  de- 
tached, concreted  divided  inside  borders 
of  Mr.  Bright  and  Dr.  Houghton  ! 

Now,  what  we  wish  to  say  is  this— that 
the  inference  deduced  from  the  Doctor^s 
letter  is  that  ^^  inside  borders  ^'  are  a  total 
failure.  That  the  vines  will  die  and  dwiKi- 
die  away  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  fhiit. 
That  this  is  the  Doctor's  experience  around 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  same  time 
the  impression  is  conveyed  to  the  mind 
that  inside  borders  must  of  necessity  kill 
vines  everywhere  else.  I  conclude  thiH 
note  by  inviting  the  Doctor  to  Fox  Meadow 
CUrdene,  where  I  will  show  him  two  hun- 
dred and  seveaty^two  feet  in  length  of  nimon 
pa/re  intide  border^  which  never  had  a  particle 
of  dung  or  bone  in  it ;  .the  vines  have  been  in 
fouitaizand  seven  yeara;  many  of  them  will 
measoro  nine  inehee  in  drcumfereno0,  and 
fi-om  which  we  have  cut  bunches  ofgrapes, 
weighing  seven  pounds — ^will  prove  it  by 
our  books,  and  will  be  able  to  show  some 
bunches  ojf  that  weight  this  present  season. 
Inside  Borders  a  Failure  !  Who  will 
Come  and  See  1 

[Fox  Meadow,  to  prove  his  assertions, 
that  grapei,  can  be  well  grown  by  his 
method,  has  sent  us  a  magnificent  bunch 
cut  from  a  vine  growing  on  an  in- 
side border.  With  such  proof  who  can 
disbelieve  ?    Eds.] 
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VsKTiLiTiOH.— In  the  earlier  Tolamce  of 
the  UoATicuLTUftisT,  some  fifteen  or  eix- 
teen  years  sinoe,  ita  then  editor,  the  lament- 
ed A.  J.  Downinjc,  wrote  upon  the  eabject 
of  TentiUtion,  and  from  liis  writings  in- 
troductory has  attention  more  and  more 
been  drawn  to  the  actual  necessity  of  pare 
air  for  health.  At  th*t  time,  not  one  pub- 
lic hall  or  chnrch  in  a  hundred  had  any 
means  of  ventilation,  except  by  the  doors 
and  windows.  At  this  present  tinM)  few 
who  claim  to  be  architects  omit  the  deUil 
of  ventilation  in  making  up  their  specifica- 
tions and  working  drawings,  so  that  most 
of  our  ho\iaes  for  public  meetings  are  in  some 
measure  supplied  with  pure  air.  Our  small- 
er houses,  the  residences  of  the  masses  of 
our.  people,  are,  however,  as  yet,  without 
any  means  of  ventilation,  ej»ept  by  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  HoETXcuLTURisT  again  touching  the 
subject. 

RusAL  AmcHmoTURB— Small  Stable. 
_Mr.  Harney  has  my  special  thanks  for 
this  design.  It  is,  to  my  eye,  the  best 
thing  I  have  met  with  j  and  while  he  esti- 
mates the  cost  at  »1,200,  there  are  many 
sections  of  the  country  in  which  readers  of 
the  HoRTicuLTuaisT  reside,  where  it  may 
be  built  for  one-half  the  money. 

GsAPa-ViHEs  FROM  Sked.— The  writer, 
I  judge,  takes  much  my  own  view  of  the 
probable  advanUges  of  scientific  hybridiza- 
tion over  that  of  seeds  selected  from  choice 
kinds,  and  with  a  probable  chance  of  natural 
cross  impregnation.  While  I  would  dis- 
courage no  man's  careful  attempts  at  artifi- 
cial or  scientific  hybridizing,  I  yet  believe 
his  chances  of  success  in  the  production  of 
a  valuable  variety  equally  good  when  Uk- 
ing  seed  from  a  variety  surrounded  by 
others,  and  all  choice  kinds.  We  have  the 
statement  that  Crcveling  is  made  to  set 
its  fruit  moi-e  abundantly  by  having  the 
Concord  contiguous.  The  cause  must, 
therefore,  probably  be,  that  the  impregnat- 


ing ehanucters  of  the  Oreveliag  aredefioent, 
and  supplied  by  the  Concord;  henee,  pIsBts 
grown  from  seeds  of  Oreveling  so  impr^ 
mated  would  poeaibly  produce  a  grape  re^ 
sembling  tiie  Concord,  bat  ripening  wlt^ 
the  Crevelling. 

The  lona  in  its  fruit  pvtakea  oC  Catsv- 
ba  and  Delaware,  while  the  growth  Is  mm 
of  Diana,  which  latter  undoubtedly  csne 
from  seed  of  Catawba. 

The  cherriea  originated  by  Prefeeor 
Kirtland  wece  obtained  from  aeeds  of  a  yel- 
low Spanish  trse,  surrounded  with  BUdc 
Tartarian,  May  Duke,  and  other  choia 
kinds,  and  their  impregnation  was  the  vork 
of  Nature ;  but  when  Natare  had  scted, 
the  vratchful  cultivator  seised  the  seedi, 
and  obtained  from  hundreds,  aeaily  lU 
ahowiog  some  good  qualities,  a  few  vefv 
auperior  sorts.  It  was,  however,  a  work  <rf 
time,  and  so  must  erer  be  the  prodactioo  of 
anything  really  an  improTement  in  po- 
mology. 

Mr.  Cay wood'e  method  of  sowing  gispe- 
seeds  differs  some  from  mine,  but  ntsy  be 
better.    I  Uke  a  small  frame ;  set  it  ripp- 
ing towards  the  north;  fit  on  myMst, 
have  one  footdeep  of  good,  ricli,8harp  ssaij 
loam  in  it;  and  when  I  have  a  few  seeds  of 
a  choice  grape  or  pear,  I  plant  thea  »t 
once  an  inch  deep  in  the  soil,  kee^ng  vkj 
sash  on,  occasionally  giving  wr,  that  it  msy 
not  get  damp  or  mouldy.    In  this  w»y, 
seeds  of  nearly  everything  can  be  growii- 
There  is  no  hsstenlng,  it  oomes  in  count. 
HoosB  Foa  Dryiho  Fruit— A  capit* 
design,  which,  as  aisles  promise  a  full  av? 
this  season,  I  hope  to  see  frequeutly  boilv 
in  order  that  we  may  have  dried  fruit  dea 
and  whotesome,  and  not,  aa  is  too  fi^quentlj 
found,  overspread  with  the  filth  of  fli«. 

Heart's  Pipfw ^Will  not  Mr.  Down- 
ing give  us  some  account  of  this  apple,  i3 
origin,  &c 

Protection  of  Pkach  Treis  is  Wj>- 
TER.— Mr.  Jenkins  has  given  us  a  prsctki. 
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and  descriptive  account  of  hii  mode  of  grow* 
ing  peach«ft  yearly  oat  of  doon,  and  in  un- 
favorable cHmea  and  beasons.  If  our  seasons 
are  to  continue  as  they  ha^e  the  past  few 
years,  we  f hall  find  this  practice,  although 
embodying  some  labor  and  trouble,  prove  a 
profitable  part  of  the  fruit  grower's  life. 
VhkK  FOR  LATINO-Otrr  A  SauARE  AcRi: 

Lot.— In  the  mdn,  a  good  plan ;  but  there 
is  too  much  of  carriage-way  for  the  amount 
of  ground,  and  I  have  always  had  an  aver- 
sion to  circles  in  front  of  the  lioase,  because 
if  left  open,  that  is,  in  lawn,  there  apt)ear8 
no  reason  for  traversing  fifty  feet  to  get 
ten;  if  massed  with  shrubbery  or  trees, 
with  a  view  to  giving  a  reason  for  the  curv- 
ing of  the  road,  then  the  extent  6f  grounds 
from  the  house  is  reduced.  In  this  plan, 
iceeping  its  main  features,  I  would,  on  en- 
tering from  the  street,  dispense  with  the 
left  baud  road,  throw  In  a  mass  of  trees 
fiom  the  gateway  on  the  left  hand  side,  and 
open  the  balance  toward  the  house  into  a 
lawn,  fprming  my  turn  way  on  the  side  to- 
ward the  stable. 

Wharton's  Earlt  Pear.— Some  years 
since,  I  ate  of  this  peat  at  Cincinnati,  and 
then  thought  it  one  of  the  beist  large-sized 
early  pean  in  cultivation.  Perhaps  Dr.  J. 
A.  Warder,  or  Mr.  R.  Buchanan,  will  tell 
OS  something  of  it. 

Margaret  Pear. — It  is  not  every  new 
pear  that  proves  of  great  valuo,  nor  is  it 
always  the  largest  sized  friiit  that  proves 
most  profitable.  The  market-grower,  as 
well  as  the  amateur,  requires  the  tree  to 
crow  freely,  prove  healthy;  bear  abundant- 
ly fruit  of  good  size,  and  a  quality  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to  all,  even  if  it  is  not  of  the 
highest  flavor.  These  new  sorts  should  be 
tried  extensively— if  good,  retained ;  if  in- 
ferior, regrafted. 

H0RTICt7LTURAL  MATTERS  AT  THE  HA- 
WAIIAN Islands.-  A  pleasant,  readable  let- 
ter, promising  us  a  classified  list  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Honolulu,  which  we  shall  be  most 
happj  to  read. 

Mt  Neighbor  and  his  Oun. — There, 
now,  friend  P.,  you  have  fired  your  shot, 
and  if  it  will  only  be  half  as  destructive  in 


ohecking  such  ne^hbor'a  practices  as  you 
say  his  gun  is  upon  the  sweet  songsters,  we 
may  look  for  a  check  to  this  practice.  The 
suburbs  of  our  cities,  especially  at  the  West, 
have  other  bird  destroyers,  yet  more  inju- 
rious, because  they  roam  at  will  over  your 
grounds,  pulling  down  fences,  and  trampfing 
down  plants.  I  refer  to  more  or  less  of 
English  and  German  foreigners  just  over, 
and  who  think  to  handle  a  gim,  and  shoot  a 
robin  or  little  red  squirrel,  one  of  the  great 
items  of  living  in  %fru  country. 

Pots  Should  be  Drained. — Mr.  Cowan 
has  certainly  theory,  as  weTI  as  the  result 
of  actual  practice,  to  sustain  him  fn  the 
draining  of  pots  or  plants.  Mr.  Hcnder«(m 
undoubtedly  is  successful  in  his  way ;  but 
it  is,  perhaps,  a  query  whether  the  old  prac- 
tice is  not  the  better  one.  As  I  have  be- 
fore written,  all  innovations  are  not  un- 
provements. 

Fowls  Aroitnd  a  Countrt  House..— All 
right.  I  will  onTy  say  that,  while  colored 
dorkings  may  be  all  here  declared,  a  cross  of 
speckled  dorking  and  Shanghai  make  really 
a  larger  and  better  bird  for  both  table  and 
laying  purposes ;  but  remember  you  must 
always  have  a  pure  d(H'king  male  bird,  or 
soon  your  flock  is  deteriorated  to  little  bet- 
ter than  common  barnyard  fowls.  Strictly 
for  laying  purposes,  when  chickens  are  not 
to  be  raised,  I  suppose  no  breed  equals  the 
Bolton  Greys,  or  Creoles.  The  Black 
Spanish  come  next  to  them^and  are  cer* 
tainly— that  is,  the  white  faced  ones — ^most 
beautiful  bird^. 

Glazed  vs.  ITng lazed  Flower  Pots. — 
Here  is  a  chance  lor 'Messrs.  Cowan  and 
Henderson.  I  reckon  if  the  glazed  pot  were 
used,  some  drainage  at  bottom  would  be 
found  essential  to  the  health  of  the  plant ; 
and  if  good  drainage  is  given,  I  do  know 
that  very  flne  plants  are  grown  in  glazed 
pots  in  a  house  living-room,  heated  by  a 
stove.  As  Mr.  Keid  says,  the  circumstances 
are  not  always  more  than  half  told,  hence 
the  truth  is  half  a  lie.  The  experimenter 
cannot  be  too  minute  in  recording  the  po- 
sition and  circumstances  under  which  he 
has  success  or  &ilure.  Revbck. 
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B.  W.  BULL  ON  ORAPS  CULTURE.— H. 


BT.  J.    M.   MCKAICKi  JR.,  WALPOLB,  MAM. 


Tbc  first  eeason  after  plantiogi  all  that 
if  neoefisary  to  be  done,  aooording  to  Mr. 
Ball,  is  to  keep  the  ground  well  stirtcd,  by 
means  of  the  cultirator,  so  that  the  ^oots 
may  easily  penetrate  the  soil. 

The  vines  should  be  allowed  to  lie  upon 
the  ground  the  first  summer,  the  endsi  of 
the  growing  shoots  being  occasionally 
pinched,  to  set  back  the  sap  and  consolidate 
the  wood,  which,  if  properly  treated^  is  to 
last  for  centuries. 

If  the  vines  grow  so  long  that  the  wind 
rolls  them  over  on  the  ground,  put  a  stone 
on  them  to  keep  the  leaves  right  side  up, 
remembering  that  it  is  better  for  the  vine 
to  be  blown  about  by  breezes  than  to  be 
tied  stiffly  to  a  stake  the  first  year, 

*'  I  do  not  stop  here,''  says  Mr.  Bull,  "  to 
ofier  abounding  proo&  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
better  for  a  vine  to  be  blown  about  the  first 
season,  but  will  only  say  that  I  have  found 
by  actual  experiment  that  the  vine  tied  up 
closely  will  not  *  grow  nearly  so  much  in  a 
given  time  as  the  vine  left  free  to  move  as 
the  wind  moves  it. 

A  grape  vine  should  never  be  pruned  at 
the  time  of  planting,  not  even  to  give  it 
shape,  so  important  is  it  to  get  a  well  estab- 
lished vine  with  abundant  roots  before  it  be- 
gins to  bear  fruit." 

In  his  fourth  and  fifth  papers,  Mr.  Bull 
reviews  some  of  the  leading  methods  of 
training  now  in  use,  including  the  renewal, 
or  long-am^i  system,  involving  the  use  of 
two  poles  to  ieach  vine,  and  which  he  pro- 
nounces the  best  where  the  vines  need  win- 
ter protection ;  the  short -spur  system,  which 
he  affirms  gives  the  best  grapes ;  and  de- 
cides, finally,  that  the  espalier  mode  of 
training  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best. 

It  costs  more  at  first  than  other  systems, 
but  is  economical  in  the  end. 

For  this  method,  posts  are  needed  from 
four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet 
long ;  and  scantlings  two  inches  square  and 


twelve  feet  in  length.  The  poetB  should  be 
set  two  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  ^Hut.— 
This  distance  brings  the  poata  between  tU 
vines,  which  are  six  feet  apart;  and  the 
scantlings  will  reach  from  one  post  to  Ut« 
third  beyond. 

The  strips  of  wood  should  be  finnly  hi- 
tened  to  the  posts,  the  lower  one  dgbteen 
inches,  and  the  upger  one  six  feet  Ihun  the 
ground.  Wires  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, should  next  be  nailed  on  the  btra 
perpendicularly,  and  at  »  distanco  of  three 
inches  from  each  other. 

This  arrangement  of  the  wires  Is  prefer- 
able, for  the  reason  that  the  tendrils  lasten 
upon  the  perpendicular  supports  readily,  sod 
no  tying  up  is  necessary,  as  In  the  csk 
where  horizontal  wires  are  used. 

When  the  vine  has  reached  the  lower  Ur, 
the  shoots  from  the  two  upper  eyes  are  to 
be  laid  in  diagonally,  and  tied  so  as  td  gire 
the  vine  the  form  at  the  end  of  the  sessDn 
of  the  letter  T.  It  is  to  be  pruned  beck  to 
the  well  ripened  wood,  wherever  that 
may  be. 

The  next  year  the  buds  left  on  the  diag- 
onal arms  will  grow,  and  bear  fruitr^  light 
crop  should  be  taken.  Superfluous  shoots 
should  be  rubbed  out,  and  the  two  terminal 
shoots  laid  in  diagonally,  as  before. 

When  the  trellises  are  filled  with  bearii^ 
wood,  six  or  seven 'tons  of  grapes  may  \^ 
had  from  an  acre. 

Such,  is  a  tolerably  fair  ruvn/of  Mr.  BulPs 
very  practical  papers  on  viticulture.  T  he 
main  points  he  insists  on,  it  will  be  ob&err- 
^d,  are—the  thorough  ploughing  of  the  soil; 
no  shortening  of  roots  in  planting ;  no  trim- 
ming the  vine  the  first  year;  the  use  of 
mineral  manures  only,  and  those  in  smsll 
quantity ;  continually  pruning  back  to  tho- 
roughly ripe  wood,  and  the  adoption  of  tlie 
espalier  for  training  the  vine,  giving  eacL 
vine  two  diagonal  arms. 

He  does  not  claim,  we  presume,  that  he 
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adranoefl  any  very  original  advice ;  but  wo 
h&ye  the  Batisfaction,  in  reading  bis  papers, 
of  knowing  that  lie  recommends  only  what 
has  proAd  nsefiil  and  profitable  in  his  own 
hands. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  his  advice 
not  to  shorten  the  roots  at  planting,  and  to 
the  small  quantity  of  manure  he  uses.  In 
regard  to  this  latter  point,  the  correctness 
of  his  view  will  become  apparent  when  we 
consider  how  yery  small  a  portion  of  the 
constituents  of  its  fruit  the  Tine  takes  from 
the  soil,  and  how  large  a  part  from  water 
and  the  air. 

The  grower  of  out-<[oor  grapes  in  the 
New  England  States  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  with  occasional  trials  and  vexations. 

Late  spring  fronts  are  much  to  be  dreaded. 

This  year,  there  fell  a  frost  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  May  that  really  discouraged 
some  of  us. 

My  pet  vines— Allen's,  Rogers'  Hybrids, 
of  various  numbers,  lonas,  Israellas,  and 
others— which  were  trained  last  year  as 
symmetrical  as  the  "pictures"  in  the 
grape  books,  and  had  made  a  growth  of  from 
two  to  six  inches  this  season,  were  very 
many  of  them  utterly  ruined. 

The  hints  I  had  thrown  out  to  my  ac- 
quaintances, to  the  efiect  that  they  might 
call  on  me  in  the  fall  if  they  wished  to  see 
some  of  the  newer  kinds  in  fruit,  have  lost 
much  of  their  significance,  as  I  have  now, 
with  my  best  vines,  two  years'  work  to  do 
over  again. 

I  think  ^e  late  spring  frosts  are  much 
more  disaatrous  than  those  which  sometimes 
assail  the  vines  in  late  September. 

Of  making  books  there  is  no  end,  certainly 
no  end  of  making  books  upon  grape  culture. 

Two  works,  very  different  in  character 
and  valne  have  just  been  published,  and 
seem  to  demand  a  passing  notice. 

The  better  and  less  pretentious  of  the 
two  is  "My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview,"  a 
charming  little  book  that  professes  to  give 
the  actual  experience  of  a  western  grape 
grower,  detailing  not  only  his  successes,  but 
his  blunders  and  failures.  It  is  written  in 
a  pleasant  style,  without  any  attempt  at 


display,  and  contains  much  advice  that  wil. 
prove  very  useful  to  a  beginner — the  more 
useful,  because  derived  fVt>m  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  has  had  no  leisure  for  fknciful 
experiments,  but  has  been  obliged  to  make 
his  vineyard  support  himself  and  his 
family. 

Of  a  different  class  is  Strong's  new  book 
on  grape  culture.  We  must  confess  that 
this  book  disappointed  us. 

It  was  introduced  with  so  loud  a  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  is  so  magnificent  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  that  it  was  only  fair  to 
suppose  that  its  contents  would  prove  val- 
uable, and  furnish  growers  with  some  new 
ideas. 

Very  few  new  and  original  suggestions, 
however,  are  given  by  the  author,  whose 
whole  work,  where  it  is  not  a  mere  compi- 
lation, seems  too  much  inclined  to  be  theo^ 
retical,  and  to  recommind  methods  of  grow- 
ing and  training  the  vine  that  have  not 
stood  the  test  of  actual  trial. 

Every  amateur,  of  course,  on  receiving 
the  book,  turned  at  once  to  the  chapter  on 
Newer  Varieties,  expecting  from  a  grower 
of  Mr.  Strong's  experience,  a  full  and  crit- 
ical examination  of  the  many  newer  kinds 
of  grapes,  which  are  to  most  of  his  readers 
names,  and  nothing  more;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  many  readers  have  felt  as  much 
vexed  with  this  chapter  as  with  any  other 
in  the  book. 

We  do  not  regard  the  book  as  any  im- 
provement on  our  old  friend.  Fuller's  Man- 
ual I  and  while  there  is  room  enough  for  a 
new  book  of  new  ideas  on  grape  culture,  we 
-see  no  place  for  mere  compilations,  and  re- 
petitions of  familiar  notions. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Cay  wood  for  his  en- 
couraging remarks  in  the  June  number,  and 
beg  leave  to  say  to  him  that  the  greatest 
vexation  I  experience  in  planting  grape 
seeds  arises  from  the  fact  that  not  one  in 
twenty  of  some  kinds  ever  germinates. — 
Some  come  up  as  even  as  a  row  of  peas,  but 
most  kinds  are  exceedingly  capricious. 

What  seems  a  desideratum  in  such  exper- 
iments is  uniformity  of  germination.  How 
can  this  be  attained? 
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LETTfiR  TO  COUSIN  SELINA—IL 


Mt  Dkae  CoutiN  I  can  tamoj  that  on 
tb»  mid-Angtiflt  daj,  in  the  old  Home- 
stead, you  are  all  fUnt,  oppreaMd,  and 
weary,  with  exoeiaiTe  heat.  I  aeem  to  see 
Uncle  Simon  reclining  listlessly  in  his  ample 
chair  on  the  piana,  smoking  his  comforta- 
ble pipe,  and  alteroatWely  doniig  and  read- 
ing the  country  paper,  while  eoosin  Wash* 
ington,  his  fiu)e  bronaed  with  the  long 
summer's  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  glisten- 
ing with  the  dewB  of  perapiration,  starts 
afield,  after  his  accustomed  nooning,  with 
oxen  and  cart.  How  hushed  and  calm  all 
nature  is.  The  hot  sun  pouring  down  & 
flood  of  rays ;  theqoivering  air  which  comes 
and  goe«  in  burning  wares,  like  the  eten 
breath  of  a  sleeping  in&nt ;  the  green  leaves, 
turning  up  their  discs  towards  the  sun,  or 
sensitiTcly  shivering  In  his  gleam ;  the  sharp 
ringing  sounds  of  the  insect  tribes  that  love 
the  sun  and  poise  themselres  in  his  burn* 
ing  rays ;  the  calm  onruflOed  surface  of  the 
little  lake  that  lies  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hills  and  gives  back  the  images  of  banks  and 
rocks,  and  trees  and  clouds : 

••  Th*  raiuMr  Ilk*  a  Tietor 
Ob  a«»r  of  ^atj  bornei 
Witb  a  thbnder^roll  at  cren, 
And  a  olarion  bloat  at  morn. 
And  a  wild  tiluminatUm, 
Lisktiiiff  up  tha  UTii«  air. 
Till  oar  templet  ihrob  wi\h  Hirer. 
And  we  Iklot  beneath  ita  glare.** 

All  this  I  can  fanq/  up  here  among  the 
New  Hampshire  mountains,  where  the 
temperature  is  now  so  low  down  in  Fahren- 
heit as  to  render  the  stove  in  tho  hotel 
parlor  an  object  of  considerable  favor  and 
afiection. 

On  my  way  to  the  White  Mountains,  I 
took  in,  as  I  purposed,  a  few  days'  sojourn 
at  Nahant  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about 
the  sea,  but  one  or  two  persons  have  men- 
tionqii  the  subject  before,  and  I  modestly 
doubt  my  ability  to  say  anything  new.  At 
Lynn  it  was  my  habit  to  go  in  the  morning 
and  seat  myself  npon  a  great  rock,  around 
whose  base  tho  waves,  calmed  into  gentle 


ripples,  lisped  and  murmured  some  Uqiiii 
syllables  that  I  could  not  translnte^tothe 
language  of  men.  There,  in  a  little\olIoWj 
I  rested  in  the  son,  watchii^  how  the  silver- 
white  flowers  were  bom  and  vanished  on  the 
undnUting  swells  of  that  fsithless  blue 
meadow,  and  wondering  if  tiie  sen-eeqMst 
were  pasturing  there;  and  if  he  should 
chance  to  come  aloi^  and  snap  me  afi, 
like  a  dandelion  top,  what  a  paragraph  it 
would  make  for  the  newspapers  I 

At  low  tide  the  tops  of  numbetiefls  rocb 
are  visible,  covered  with  thick  palli  of  sea- 
weed, like  half-drowned  giants,  or  submerg- 
ed Medusas,  black  and  shaky.  Few  ever 
visit  that  cave,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  life 
there,  except  the  liviag,  thrilling  unrest  of 
the  sea,  and  the  "  immeasorable  lai^h^of 
its  waves.  The  other  day,  I  vent  out  to 
the  loog  beach  in  the  storm,  to  see  tke 
breakers,  and  it  <'  paid  "  well,  altbou^  I  m 
almost  frozen  with  the  cold,  altogether  buf- 
feted with  the  wind,  and  stunned  with  the 
roar,  yet  I  could  not  resist  following  the 
retreating  waves  down  the  sands;  bat 
quick  of  foot  was  I  when  back  there  came 
a  mighty  green  billow,  crested  with  curling 
loam,  and  projecting  its  spray  a  loog 
distance  beyond  me.  I  did  not  attempt 
racing  with  the  breakers  again ;  but  whea 
the  under-tow  sweeps  so  gracefully  back, 
one  feels  an  absolute  desire  to  be  bone 
along  with  it 

From  Nahant  to  the  White  Mountains,  I 
had  left  behind  me  the  sea,  but  on  the 
morning  after  my  arrival,  I  looked  down 
from  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
upon  another  sea— and  what  a  sea  !  Wavei 
of  water  at  their  highest  are,  I  believe,  not 
much  higher  than  the  fore-top  of  a  man-of- 
war.  Waves  of  vapor  and  mist,  the^^  alone 
are  sky-seeking  mountains,  dashing  hlgli, 
but  with  no  ocean^s  roar ;  and  in  their  sileat 
ascension,  all  held  together  by  the  ssme 
spirit,  but  perpetually  changing  tiieir  beau- 
tiful array.  Here  were  mountains  in  asss. 
Far  up,  above  and  amidst  that  wondrous 
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region  [of  mist,  throagh  [irhich  you  bear 
roices  of  waterfalls,  deepening  the  silence, 
rou  behold  an  array  of  mountain  tops,  blue, 
puq)1e,  and  Tiolet,  for  the  sun  is  shining 
straight  on  some,  and  aslant  on  others,  and 
>n  others  not  at  all. 

HsTe  you  not  seen  sunsets  in  which  the 
mountains  were  embedded  in  masses  of 
clouds,  all  burning  and  blazing;  actually 
blazing  with  magical  mixtures  of  all  the 
colors  that  eyer  were  bom  of  light,  inten- 
iifjing  into  a  glory  that  became  insupporta- 
ble to  the  soul — as  insufferable  to  the 
cjes,  and  that  left  the  eyes  for  hours  after 
you  had  retreated  from  the  scene,  eveti 
when  closed,  all  filled  with  floating  films  of 
CTX)ss-lightSy  separating  the  imagery  into 
gorgeous  fragments  ?  Such  was  last  night's 
sunset  at  the  Glen  House.  Behind  us  were 
"  the  thin,  high  ridges'*  of  Mount  Carter  and 
its  spurs,  3,000  feet  in  height,  and  green 
with  unbroken  forests  to  their  crests.  On 
the  south-west,  one  .sees  the  steep,  bony 
braces  of  Mount  Washington,  running  off, 
one  behind  the  other,  into  the  Pinkham 
forests.  Directly  in  front  are  the  out- 
works and  huge  shoulder  of  Mt.  Washing- 


ton itself,  and  behind  this  heavy  shoulder 
on  a  retreating  ridge,  the  pinnacle  where 
the  Summit  House  stands.  Associated  di- 
rectly with  Mt.  Washington,  and  bending 
around  to  the  north-west  and  north,  are 
Mt.  Clay,  rising  over  the  huge  *  Gulf  of 
Mexico ' ;  the  stout,  square-shouldered  Jef- 
ferson ;  and  the  symmetrical,  sharp,  and 
splendid  pyramid  of  Adams,  with  its  peak 
so  pointed  that  it  looks  unscalable.  This 
mountain  is  by  far  the  grandest  of  all  in 
shape  and  impressiveness.  And  next  to 
this,  with  lines  ranning  eastward,  is  Mt. 
Madison,  which  completes  the  ^*  staff  of 
Washington,"  and  forms  that  wonderful 
and  magnificent  panorama  which  the  gor- 
geous sunset  revealed  and  glorified. 

My  sojourn  among  the  mountains  was 
short  from  necessity.  If  I  can  persuade 
myself  to  a  summer's  vacation  next  year. 
I  shall  assuredly  be  off  among  the  Wh'^ 
Hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

With  accustomed  remembrances  to  all 
the  inmates  of  the  Homestead, 

I  remun,  your  loving  cousin, 

RZUBBN. 
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Position  of  House. — In  building,  the 
iirst  thing  always  to  be  considered  is  the 
place  whereon  the  house  shall  stand.  Now 
we  might  write  a  long  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  shall  confine  ounself  to  a  few  plain 
and  practical  truths. 

First,*  It  is  conoeded  that  to  look  well. 
a  house,  if  by  itself  not  part  or  parcel  of  a 
block,  must  have  a  broad  and  clear  base  of 
say  at  least  ten  to  twenty  feet  to  stand 
upon.  If  the  ground  right  about  the  house 
is  at  once  sloped  or  graded  from  it,  then 
the  house  presents  the  appearance  of  being 


on  a  point,  and  liable  to  topple  over  at  any 
time. 

Seccmd,  There  is  no  loss  of  ground  in 
placing  the  house  in  ono  position  more  than 
another.  Each  and  every  portion  occupy 
Just  the  same  amount  of  ground. 

Third.  There  is  more  enjoyment  usually 
obtained  from  the  fVont  than  the  rear  of 
the  house,  because  it  is  expected  all  the 
living  rooms  of  winter  will  look  out  toward 
the  front;  and  in  summer^s  heat  there  ia 
the  place  where  of  an  evening  We  all  do  sit. 

Now,  with  these  conceded  features,  we 
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will  assume  ona  more,  vix.,  thAt  the  more 
ground  before  a  building  the  more  is  ita 
dignity  and  character.  Enhance  and  then 
urge  upon  those  who  are  about  to  build^ 
the  advantages  of  placing  their  house  well 
to  the  rear  of  the  lot  If  a  suburban  lot 
near  a  city,  your  time  mostly  coupled  away 
from  home,  your  garden  is  only  an  expen- 
sive luxury — every  bean  or  radish  costing 
jott  three  times  what  it  can  be  bought  for 
in  the  market;  but  fruita  of  every  sort  can 
be  managed  by  yourself;  and  they  are  al- 
ways better  from  the  bush  or  trees.  You  can 
just  as  well  occupy  a  part  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  house  with  them  as  with  shade 
trees ;  and  thus  in  placing  your  house  well 
back,  you  have  lost  no  ground.  Of  an 
evening  sitting,  to  be  well  back  from  the 
dust  and  sidewalk  gives  that  retiracy  and 
homeness  which  we  all  seek,  and  which  we 
cannot  have  when  our  house  is  very  near 
the  street. 

If  in  the  country,  on  tracts  of  five  to  fifty 
or  more  acres,  the  placing  of  the  house  well 
back  firftm  the  road  is  even  of  greater  mo- 
ment, as  it  gives  not  only  increased  charac- 
ter to  the  place,  by  adding  appearance  of 
extent,  but  its  advantages  are  in  enabling 
its  owner  to  look  over  his. place  from  its  ' 
residence,  and  perfect  freedom  from  dust, 
straggling  beggars  and  thieves. 

As  before  said,  we  might  write  a  long 
article  on  this  subject,  but  think  what  we 
have  said  should  be  sufiQcient  to  induce  any 
builder  to  place  his  house  well  back  from 
the  road. 

The  PauiT  Crop. — ^This  year,  we  believe, 
will  prove  less  than  an  average.  Cherries 
have  been  in  many  sections  a  total  failure ; 
in  others  onljr  a  moderate  crop.  Straw- 
berries, at  the  West,  were  very  much  in- 
jured by  the  winter ;  and  the  currant  and 
raspberry  crop  is  almost  a  failure.  Pears 
were  much  injured  while  in  bloom,  and, 
together  with  apples,  are  largely  droppixig 
before  mature.  Grapes,  through  the  West, 
in  old  vineyards  especially,  are  less  than  a 
half-crop,  ivhile  many  vines  are  entirely 
destroyed. 


MiLOCW  ON  THK  Gbafe. — OuT  resdfrs 
should  remember  the  mildew  and  applj 
such  suggestive  remedies  or  preTentrres  u 
appear  plausible.  We  have  advimd  trial 
of  weak  salt  water,  weak  ooppecaa  water, 
flower  of  sulphur,  sprinkling  with  weak 
sulphur  water,  Ac,  all  of  which  we  hope  to 
heur  trial  made  ol^  and  will  thank  oar 
friends  for  notes  of  the  results. 


Grjo^xs  fbom  GxifOA. — InlS45,  Mr.  Les- 
ter, then  consul  at  Genoa,  brought  to  the 
States,  vines  from  Piedmont  and  Savoy. 
They  were  advertised  to  be  sold  on  the  4th 
July,  1845.  What  has  ever  become  of  aay 
of  them  1    Who  can  tell  ? 


ToMATOB* — ^The  first  reoord  we  have  (in 
our  library)  of  the  use  of  the  tomato  is 
food  was  in  1803,  although,  we  bcliere, 
they  were  used  aa  early  as  1792»  and  per- 
haps earlier.  Who  can  enli^ten  us?  Of 
varieties  cultivated  this  year,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  our  friends  for  notes.  We  hare 
a  seedling  with  a  very  broad  leaf,  that,  dar- 
ing the  past  two  years,  has  matured  earber 
than  any  variety  we  have  purcbaaed.  We 
are  watching  it  carefully  again  this  seacoa. 
Bide  by  side  with  Tilden.  As  we  write,  it 
has  fruit  as  large  as  English  walnuts,  wiiik 
the  Tilden  is  oaly  in  blossom.  Perhaps  the 
latter  will  catch  up.    We  shall  watch  it  \ 

Blight  on  tauit  trees. — Recendy  we 
have  had  accounts  {h>m  Northern  Ohio  and 
other  sections  speaking  of  a  blight  affect- 
ing the  ends  of  all  young  twigs  in  pear, 
apple  and  quince  trees.  In  some  cases  not 
only  is  this  yearns  growth  affected,  hut 
more  or  less  of  the  last  years^  growth,  untJ 
the  trees  look  as  if  a  big  fire  had  been  made 
near  and  scorched  them.  Can  our  entomol- 
ogists tell  us  if  this  be  not  (as  we  suspect) 
the  attack  of  the  Scaiptna  pyri^  and  is  n&t 
because  of  the  crude  sappy  condition  of  the 
tree? 


Shade  Trees. — ^Tlua  is  the  month  whea 
we  most  appreciate  shade.  And  now,  gocd 
readers,  we  want  you,  in  the  countiy,  to, 
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for  just  ODd  momeat,  while  enjojing  the 
cool  shade  of  elm  or  maple,  thi'uk  of  the 
little  children  sitting  in  the  one  storj 
school  house  on  hard  benches — no  backs — 
the  sun  in  open  exposure  at  105,  and  not  a 
tree  or  other  obstacle  to  intercept  its  effect 
on  the  roof.  Imagine  yourself  confined 
there  one  half  hour,  then  you  will  without 
&  doubt  resolve  to  plant  shade  tree% around 
that  school  house  wherein  your  and  other 
children  have  to  while  away  long  and  te- 
dious hours  in  the  heats  of  summer.  Our 
word  too,  you  are  less  than  man  if  you 
don't  keep  and  put  in  practice  your  resolu- 
tion. 


It  is  desfrable  that  the  laborer,  as  well  as 
the  head-gardener,  should  take  an  interest 
in,  and  see,  the  higher  operations  of  the 
art;  he  .will  perform  the  lower  ones  all  the 
better  for  the  apprenticeship.  Though  he 
be  likely  never  to  have  a  vinery  or  a  pinery 
of  his  own  to  attend  to,  an  initiation  into 
their  mysteries  will  help  him  to  treat  his 
children  to  a  plateful  of  early  radishes,  and 
bis  wife  to  a  dish  of  out-door  grapes,  when 
ie  has  a  cottage,  wife  and  Qhildren,  of  his 
>wn.  We  have  observed  in  the  gardens  of 
hose  laboren  whose  opportunities  are  above 
he  average  of  their  class,  most  pleasing 
evidence  of  knowledge  they  have  thus  ac* 
[uired.  Just  as  a  course  of  matketnatics  at 
ollege  would  make  a  man  all  the  more 
aluable  as  an  accountant.  . 


Tiic  extreme  geographical  limit  at  which 
orticuitural  practices  have  been  carried 
n,  is  probably  marked  by  Sir  Edward 
*arry*s  cultivation  of  mustard  and  cress, 
Sallets  good  for  the  scorbute,"  while  ex- 
loring  that  most  fearful  of  ctU-de-iocSj  the 
Torth-Weat  passage.  This  was  certainly 
enturing  a  ^Igh,  if  not  a  great  latitude 
1  gardening,  and  deserves  to  be  remember- 
1  as  one  of  a  thousand  instances  of  the 
L^nevolent  wisdom  habitually  exercised  by 
en  devoted  to  scientific  explorations  in 
hospitable  climes.  Parry's  ship  was  the 
Itima  Thule  of  kitchen,  as  well  as  winter' 
irdens. 


Thxxx  arb  between  forty  and  fifty 
known  varieties  of  the  Ivy,  some  of  them 
arborescent.  Many  of  these  varieties  are 
adapted  to  surface  covering,  and  others  are 
much  esteemed  for  forming  belts  or  margins 
to  flower  beds,  and  for  training  over  wicker 
work  around  beds.  In  this  latitude,  the 
ivy  grows  better  on  a  north  wall  than  on  a 
southern  exposure.  The  intense  heat  of 
our  summer  suns,  at  certain  stages  of  its 
growth,  seems  to  be  fatal  to  the  life  of  the 
"  ivy  green." 


Tax  Spots  which  we  observe  on  fruit, 
such  as  apples  and  pears,  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  a  minute,  brown,  parasitic  fungus, 
growing  beneath  the  cuticle  of  the  fruit. 
This  fungus,  instead  of  penetrating  the 
fruit,  comes  out  upon  the  surface,  and  de- 
stroys the  vitality  of  the  surrounding  tissue^ 
and  thus  "  makes  its  mark."  In  some  fruitsi 
this  growth  is  so  vigorous  as  to  cause  the 
surface  to  crack,  and  in  this  way,  almoAt 
destroy  the  crop.  As  the  growth  origipatea 
beneath  the  skin^  it  is  almost  impossible-  to 
apply  a  remedy. 

ViRGILU  LUTXA— YxLLOW-FlOWBRING 

Tiro  ILIA — A  short  time  since,  we  saw  a 
tree  of  the  Yirgilia  in  flower  in  a  gentle-, 
man's  garden,  and,  although  it  is  described 
as  having  ydlow  flowers,  there  were  whiU 
racemes,  about  eight  inches  long,  like  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  only  more  pendulous;,  the 
foliage  is  dark  and  rich.  Can  it  be  an  error, 
of  color  of  flower  has  been  made  by  botan- 
ists, or  was  this  a  freak  or  sport  of  a  single 
plant? 


Thin  Out  thk  Fruit. — ^If  fruit  is  set 
too  abundant  on  your  trees,  set  about  thin- 
ing  it  out  at  once.  It  may  now  seem  sacri- 
lege and  a  loss ;  but  if  you  do  not  believe 
one  say  so,  that  the  one  half  remaining 
will,  at  maturity,  be  fully  as  much  in  bulk, 
and  more  beautiful  and  superior  in  quality, 
to  what  it  would  had  all  been  left  on ;  then 
try  the  experiment  on  one  tree,  and  give 
us  a  record  of  results  at  a  future  time. 
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Fkuit  at  the  South.— The  late  deTM- 
tation  of  war  haa  undoubtedly  dcatroyed  % 
great  portion  of  orchards  at  the  ^uth  that 
soon  will  have  to  be  replanted.  The  North- 
em  States  are  quite  unreliable  for  peaches; 
but,  as  a  crop,  it  was,  in  former  years,  re* 
garded  one  of  the  most  profitable  at  the 
South.  "We  hare  been  looking  over  old  re- 
cords, And  find  the  testimony  of  nearly  all 
the  best  growers  is,  that  the  best  sorts  at 
the  North  were  also  the  best  sorts  at  the 
South. 

In  our  earlier  days,  traveling  South,  we 
found  the  Columbia  and  the  Heath  both  re- 
produced and  grown  aa  seedlings  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases. 


FauiT  Ladders,  for  gathering  apples  or 
other  fhiit  on  tall  trees,  should  always  be 
on  hand.  The  time  saved  in  gathering  even 
the  fruit  of  one  tree,  will  oden  pay  the 
cost  of  the  ladder,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
saving  of  injury  done  to  the  tfee,  and  the 
iket  that  all  fruit  carefully  hand-picked 
brings  extra  price  in  the  market. 


TheTildeit  Tomato  has  already  acquired 
reputation  among  those  who  cultivated  it. 
As  fhr  as  experiments  have  gone,  it  would 
seem  that  its  good  qualities  consist  in  its  size 
aj)d  shape,  the  solidity  and  firmness  of  its 
flesh,  its  excellent  and  refined  flavor,  and 
its  quality  of  remaining  long  on  the  vine 
after  it  is  ripe,  without  decaying.  If  these 
merits  shall  be  satisfactorily  cstal>lished^ 
after  fuller  experiments  in  its  cultivation 
the  present  season,  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  kitchen  garden. 


Cheap  Paints — Some  years  since,  npcm 
a  recommendation  in  the  Jlbany  CtUUr^cr^ 
we  tried  the  following  mixtures  for  paints, 
and  found  them  quite  successful : 

I.  Water  lime  cement«  and  raw  oil, 
ubing  any  dryer  common  to  white  lead  oil 
paint  2.  Cement  and  coal  tar,  shading  tlie 
color  with  ochre — Spanish  brown,  &c^  to 
suit.  Both  modes  give  good  resalts ;  aod, 
for  coaise  buildings,  we  think  the  latter 
even  better  than  oil  paints  of  white  lead, 
&c. 


Sate  thk.Lxates. — As  the  leaT»  com- 
mence dropping  in  the  fall,  they  should  be 
carefully  gathered,  and  hosacd  under  a 
shed,  for  use  as  stable  beddtng^or  for  mulch 
protection  to  tender  plants,  or  for  the  &r- 
mation  of  hotbeds  in  spring. 


The  Mahalsb,  or  perfumed  cherry,  so 
generally  used  by  the  nurseryman  for 
dwarfing  the  cherry  upon,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  second-class  size  for  orna- 
mental planting,  and  especially  advisable  in 
grounds  of  small  extent.  It  adapts  itself 
to,  and  grows  freely  in  all  soils ;  is  elegant 
in  its  foliage  and  spray;  fragrant  in  its 
flowers  and  foliage;  clear  of  all  insects ;  and 
retains  its  foliage  quite  late  In  the  autumn. 


Gaeew  Houses  should  be  carefully  re- 
paired and  cleaned  before  placing  plants 
again  in  them  for  the  winter.  This  month 
will  be  found  of  much  leisure  for  the  par- 
pose,  and  the  vrork  should  nut  be  postponed. 


Apples  as  Food. — Somewhere — we  do 
not  roc(41ect  just  where— we  have  read  as 
analysis  of  the  apple,  in  whidi  sqgar  taA 
dextrine,  two  valuable  agents  in  the  sap- 
port  of  life,  were  recorded  as  largely  in  its 
cons  traction.  Health,  all  physiciaas,  ss 
well  as  common  sense  observe,  is  aided  bt 
the  free  use  of  ripe  fruit,  and  of  the  apple 
in  particular. 


Belle  ^agnifique  CHEaaT.— We  have 
watched  thfs  cherry  many  years,  with  con- 
flicting views  as  to  its  value.  The  tree  i? 
hardy;  a  good  bearer;  and  when  most  of 
other  varieties  are  rotting,  or  perhaps  so 
abundant  as  to  be  no  rarity,  the  fniit  of 
thi6  is  quite  green.  Afterward,  it  ripen;? 
up,  and  gives  us  fruit  from  the  last  of  Jnlr 
to  middle  or  last  of  August.  It  has,  how- 
ever, one  objection,  to  the  make  haste  of 
Americans,  in  that  the  tree  requires  sise  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  ripe  fruit  at  one  time. 
"While  the  trees  are  young,  only  a  ft«- 
specimens  may  be  gathered  at  a  time. 


Editor's  TaUe. 
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Mcnra.  £o2TOiis: 

A  yery  dry  •ewon  here,  but,  apart  from 
ills  of  transpIaDting  in  drouth,  reatozuibly 
to  iarm  and  garden.  Fruit  crops  an  aver- 
age ;  cherry  above  an  average ;  peaches, 
possibly  one  to  the  square  mile  hereabouts 
—in  Egypt,  southern  Illinois,  full  crop  of 
seedlings ;  light  crop  of  budded.  Speaking 
of  cherries,  the  practical  sum  total  of  the 
catalogues  for  this  section  is  :•*-!.  May 
Duke ;  indispensable,  though  least  reliable 
bearer  of  the  set;  2.  £arly  Richmond ; 
the  great  staple.  3.  Late  Kentish  com- 
mon led,  or  pie  cherry;  very  like  Early 
Richmond,  but  ten  or  twelve  days  later. — 
4.  Belle  Magniiique ;  truly  magnificent  and 
worthy ;  late ;  in  season  now,  and  for  a 
week  br  more  to  come.  5.  English  Mo- 
rello ;  the  earliest,  surest,  and  beat  bearer 
of  all ;  a  perfect  marvel  of  productiveness. 
The  fruit  is  not  as  good  to  eat  as  our  sll- 
prevailing  common  Black  Morello,  which, 
were  it  as  uniformly  productive  as  the 
others,  I  should  certainly  include  in  this 
list ;  as  it  is,  it  would  be  with  me  the  sixth 
for  the  West  The  Kirtland,  Governor 
Shannon,  and  Plums^ne  Morellos,.  after 
fruiting  five  years,  prove  too  shy.  The  fruit 
is  large,  the  season  now,  with  Nos,  4  and  5 
of  the  above  list. 

Of  strawberries,  Wilson  is  worth  all  the 
rest  twice  over.  Russell,  even  with  best 
opportunities  to  fertilize,  is  shy.  I  notice 
that  the  Buffalo  and  McAvoy's  Superior  are 
called  the  same,  which  I  most  gravely  doubt. 
I  have  Buffalo  from  a  good  source,  and  have 
seen  it  two  removes  only  from  original 
grower  (so  said),  and  can  safely  and  utterly, 
in  those  two  cases,  dei^  identity  with  Mc- 
Avoy's  Superior,  which  I  have  known  well 
for  ten  years,  which  is  irregularly  shaped, 
darker  and  rougher  surfaced  in  fruit,  also 
later  than  Buffalo. 

Mc Avoy's  Superior  is  one  of  the  very 
latest  old  sorts,  and  a  great  bearer  usually, 
though  pistillate.  The  foliage,  also,  is  thin- 
ner, greener,  and  less  crumpled  than -Buffalo, 
which,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  very  shy 
West;  the  fruit  more  polished ;  like  Hook- 
er's in  general  appearance. 


For  a  very  late  berry,  nothing  here  cab 
oompare  with  Georgia  Mammoth,  Thoogh 
a  light  bearer,  yet  it  is  so  hardy,  and  the 
fruit  so  firm,  sweet,  and  late,  1  would  not 
dispense  with  it  Especially  is  it  valuable 
firom  its  utter  distinctiveness,  and  its  pos- 
sibilities as  a  parent  of  new  sorts.  We  still 
have  the  fruit,  though  the  black  raspberry 
season  is  over,  and  fully  six  weeks  from  our 
first  ripe  strawberries. 

And  now  of  grapes.  Again,  and  for  the 
hundredth  time,  the  writer  begs  to  ask  why 
not  every  true  friend  of  the  cause  take  pains 
to  find  out  the  very  hardiest,  best  Northern 
natives,  and  introduce  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rearing  new  iron-sided  varieties  for 
our  mighty  vineyard  interest  Who  but 
feels  that,  could  we  but  get  up  the  right 
varieties,  the.  victory  were  two-thirds  won* 

And  now,  with  such  perfectly  hardy  nsr 
tives  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Canada, 
northern  New  York,  New  England,  why 
work  so  persistently  with  comparatively 
half  hardy  sorts,  as  Catawba,  Diana,  Isa- 
bella. Is  it  not  too  much  like  child's  play  ? 
To-day,  there  is  not  a  known  acknowledged 
staple  variety,  that  fills  the  bill  on  the  all* 
important  question  of  hardihood  in  foliage 
over  summer,  aad  wood  over  winter,  leav- 
ing all  other  characteristics  out  of  the 
question.  The  Concord  is  nearest  perfect 
in  these  particulars,  and  probably  in  foliage 
all  that  reasonably  can  be  hoped  for ;  but, 
in  vine,  it  might  be  much  more  hardy  over 
winter,  besides  other  needed  qualifications. 
The  thing  is  here  t  the  great  need  of  the 
country  when  this  grape  fever  first  came  up 
has  been  largely  overlooked.  Think  of  the 
thousands  of  cultivated  varieties  in  Europe^ 
and.  of  the  ten  thousand  native  American 
varieties,  and  then  tell  me  if  the  present 
meagre  list  of  our  cultivated  sorts  here  is 
not  discreditable  ? 

There  should  have  been  a  thousand  fierce 
growers  of,  and  experimenters  with  new 
seedlings  and  combinations.  Why  not? 
And  then,  in  the  crowd,  we  should  have 
found  scores  of  choice,  or  at  least  promising 
varieties.    Why  not  begin  this  year? 

BUxmington^  lU.  F.  K.  Phobmix. 
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Maem.  Editorb: 

Your  seoBiblo  and  good-natured  critie, 
Raubon,  in  the  May  and  July  namben  of 
the  HoKTici7LURiaT,tak68  the  position  that 
gothte  or  gable  houses  are  ont  of  place,  ex- 
cept in  htlljr  regions,  like  the  highlands 
along  the  Hudson  Rirer,  and  similar  locali- 
ties. I  know  that  he  is  by  no  means  alone 
In  this  opinion.  Now,  without  any  pretence 
on  my  part  to  architectural  knowledge,  ex- 
cept an  amateur's  taste,  I  would  like  to  ask, 
is  this  so?  Can  we  hare  on  our  dead  lerel 
plains,  where  Nature  has  but  little  to  imi- 
tate, no  variety,  but  monotonous,  square, 
Iow*roofed  houses,  making  everything  a 
duller,  deadlier  level  still.  Or  perhaps  on 
level  land,  to  imitate  Nature  would  beobliged 
to  make  the  roof  concave,  like  the  concave 
heavens  above  us.  Some  one  in  Brooklyn, 
E.D.,  did  carry  out  this  idea,  only  a  little 
more  so ;  and  I  should  like  Reuben  to  take 
a  stroll  there  some  day,  and  see  the  effect 
of  this  concave,  architectural.  Nature-imi- 
tated building.  It  would,  I  think,  create  a 
doubt  in  any  one^s  mind  of  taking  universal 
Nature  as  a  guide  in  every  specialty,  for 
Nature,  physically  u  well  as  morally,  bat 
some  awful  gaps. 

But  if  the  principle  alluded  to  above  is 
true,  that  gable  houses  on  level  lands  are 
not  in  keeping  with  correct  principles  of 
taste,  how  is  it  that  the  Romanesque  and 
Gothic  rural  cottages  of  England  are  so 
much  praised  by  travelers,  and  recommend- 
ed by  loading  architects,  such  as  Downing  1 
And  how  is  it  that  cathedrals  in  the  old 
world,  and  tbe'ir  imitations  in  this,  with 
their  extreme  style  of  arches,  peaks,  and. 
gables,  though,  in  most  instances,  built  on 
the  dead  level  of  streets — how  Is  it  that 
they  are  so  much  praised,  without  the 
least  objection  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
surrounded  by  abrupt  hills,  or  projecting 
cliffs?  Is  this  taste,  though  always  so 
much  lauded,  still  a  false  taste  ? 

My  object,  Messrs.  Editors,  is  not  to  crit- 
icise your  good  critic,  but  as  a  learner  seek- 
ing information. 

P.  D.  0. 


Horticultural  Notes  rmoar  Hiisc— 
Me$$r$,  Editors, — ^Having  room  in  this  es- 
velope  to  send  an  additional  note,  I  will  jot 
a  few  items  of  horticultural  matters  in  this 
extreme  of  Uncle  Sam^  dominion.— 
Though  this  is  not  what  is  considered  t 
fhiit-growing  region,  yet  we- manage  C} 
grow  some  varieties  in  sufficient  qnanttties 
for  home  use,  and  quite  a  surplus  for  expor- 
tation. This  is  the  case  with  the  appk? 
which  is  the  leading,  and  perhaps  I  mar 
say,  the  principal  fruit  grown  here.  T%e 
Baldwin  is  the  leading  varicity  grown,  waA 
we  can  annually  produce  specimens  thtt 
will  equal  any  grown  in  other  portioiB  of 
the  States.  They  have  been  selliDg  this 
spring  at  $2.50  per  bushel.  1%e  prospecti 
for  a  fndt  crop  this  year  are  quire  good, 
the  apple  orchards  being  Jnst  In  bloasosL— 
We  have  two  insect  enemies  of  the  apple, 
which  threaten  to  destroy  our  orcbards, 
and  put  a  stop  to  apple-growing.  Tbejan 
the  borei'  (Saperda  UoitteUa'),  and  the  tent 
caterpillar  (Cluiocampa  amerieamt).  Th» 
latter  has  been  very  destructive  the  past 
three  years,  and  th^ir  numbers  seem  to  be 
increasing,  in  spite  of  the  war  waged  agaisst 
them  on  every  side. 

Cherry  and  plum  raising  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  abandoned,  because  of  the 
black-knot,  which  has  overrun  and  killed 
our  trees.  Grape  growing  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy  here,  but  has  already  been  quite  a 
success.  The  varieties  which  seem  the 
best  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate  are  tbe 
Delaware,  Concord,  and  Hartford  Prolific, 
bearing  well,  ripening  perfectly,  liardy  and 
fme  from  disease.  Mo^t  of  the  small  fruits 
can  be  grown  to  perfection.  Currants  are 
a  sure  and  heavy  crop ;  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  is  peculiariy  adapted  to 
gooseberry-growing.  Houghton's  Seedling 
is  free  from  mildew.  Strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  blackberries  plenty  is  the  n&i- 
nral  state,  and  grow  finely  under  cultin- 
tion.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid 
towards  growing  cranberries  the  past  few 
years,  with  a  good  degree  of  success. 

If  you  find  any^tems  of  interest  in  these 
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hurried  lines,  you  are  at  liberty  to  '^cut, 
and  come  again.*' 

Tour's  truly, 

Geo.  £.  Brackktt. 
Belfast,  Maine,' June  10, 1866. 


Horticultural  Papers  a  Magazines 
IN  Qermany. — There  are  published  in  Ger- 
many about  one  dozen  horticultural  papers* 
One  of  them  is  published  quarterly,  the 
others  are  weeltlies  and  monthlies.  The 
subscription  price  is  from  one  to  five  and  one- 
third  thalers.  Four  or  fire  of  them  are  illus- 
trated. Advertisements  pay  from  one  to  two 
groschens  a  line.  Besides  these  advertise- 
mentA,  the  publishers  charge  for  enclosing 
catalogues,  &c.,  fVom  one  and  a-half  to  four 
thalers.  Of  one  of  the  papers  are  printed 
only  300  copies  \  of  another  400.  The  moat 
read  weekly  has  3,500  subscribers,  and  the 
most  read  monthly  4,500. 

This  last-named  seems  to  be  the  moat 
farored.  It  is  published  in  Stuttgart  for 
two  thalers  ($2.20  in  gold  in  New  York). 
It  is  illustrated,  having  two  fine  plates 
every  month,  one  of  them  colled.  The 
colored  plates  represent  the  latest  varieties 
of  flowers,  B.  g^  new  double  fuschias,  a  new 
variety  of  ten-week  stocks  (blood  red),  4c. 
HarJenera  and  florists  generally  send  the 
original  pictures  of  their  new  varieties, 
painted  in  oil  by  artists,  to  the  publisher, 
who  gets  them  cut  and  printed  without 
co9t  to  the  florists.  Besides,  every  sub- 
scriber receives  a  splendid  colored  plate  of 
flowers  as  premium. 

llorticultural  advertisements  are  pnb- 
ished  gratis  in  this  magaxine,  only  publish- 
ers of  books  must  pay  for  advertisements 
vhich  are  printed  on  the  cover.  Its  size  is 
bout  that  of  the  Horticulturist,  thirty- 
wo  pages,  advertisements  included. 

Agellulus. 


stiff  sod,  and  is  on  the  decline,  but  might 
be  restored  with  the  proper  course;  it  is 
about  fifteen  feet  high.  You  will  find  de- 
scriptions of  the  fruit  and  tree  in  Elliott's 
fourth  edition,  with  the  exception  that  he 
does  not  mention  tha^  the  fruit-spurs  are 
thorny  while  young.  I  have  lived  adjoin- 
ing the  Wharton  estate  twenty-five  years, 
and  have  not  seen  the  pear  spoken  of  to  my 
knowledge. 

There  are  several  other  seedling  pear 
trees  standing  in  the  MHiarton  nurseries-r- 
sacred  monuments  to  his  memory,  some  of 
which  are  quite  promising,  especially  gne, 
which  resembles  F.  Beauty  for  size,  is  a 
little  astringent  until  fully  ripe,  then  be- 
comes very  good ;  is  a  heavy  bearer  every 
other  year ;  ripe  in  October. 

While  talking  of  pears,  I  will  give  you 
the  size  of  a  pear  tree  I  am  in  possession 
of.  Its  trunk  measures,  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  six  feet  four  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  its  branches  extend  sixty  feet  in  di- 
ameter. It  was  planted  fifty  years  ago  by 
Thomas  Thomas,  an  old  pioneer.  A  market 
man  informed  me  he  had  one  season  picked 
124  bushels  of  pears  from  it.  The  fruit  I 
have  not  seen  described  in  the  books,  and 
will  give  it : 

Ovate,  pyriform.  Color,  light  yellow  at 
matuiHty,  with  numerous  russet  dots.  Stem, 
long,  curved,  set  in  a  very  slight  depression. 

Calyx,  small,  open.    Basin,  rather  deep 

Seeds,  long,  ovate,  black.    Flesh,  white 
melting,  juicy,  sweet  aromatic.  September. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  L.  Jannet. 


TVatnksvillk,  Ohio,  June  18,  1866. 
kfessrs.  Editors: 

You  enquire  in  June  number  of  the  IIor- 
'icui.TuaisT  about  Wharton's  Early  Pear. 

took  a  stroll  a  few  days  since  to  take  a 
>ok  at  the  original  tree.    It  stands  in  a 


Near  Dover,  Del.,  June  6, 1866. 
Editors  Horticulturist: — 

Strawberries  are  nearly  a  failure  in  this 
State;  those  that  depended  on  small  beds 
in  their  gardens,  are  without  their  usual 
supply.  I  am  picking  to-day,  and  may 
get  four  or  five  hundred  quarts.  With  a 
full  crop  it  ought  to  be  three  thousand ; 
this,  I  think,  will  be  my  big  day.  The  fint 
blossoms  that  made  their  appearance  were 
blind.  I  thought  these  had  got  a  start 
from  the  few  days  of  very  warm  weather  in 
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tbe  fore  part  of  March,  The  next  blossoma 
were  right,  and  I  had  hopes  of  a  prettj 
good  crop ;  but  they  grew  beautifullj  leae 
every  day.  I  noticed  a  few  rods  square  of 
Wilson*!,  that  I  thought  were  the  likeliest 
I  had  erer  seen,  with  berries  as  large  as  the 
end  of  your  finger  \  the  next  time  I  went 
to  look,  they  were  gone.  Thinking  that  I 
had  missed  the  place,  I  went  again  in  two 
or  three  days,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
found.  This  was  new  land,  and  as  nice  as 
could  be  found  anywhere.  It  wis  in  good 
order,  and  when  done  setting,  it  cost  me  a 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  When  I  found 
out  that  I  had  failed  in  a  crop,  I  laid  the 
blame  on  the  land,  and  felt  like  the  old  fel- 
low in  ShakRpeare,  who  had  lost  his  rum 
bottle.  <'I  care  more  about  the  disgrace 
and  dishonor,  than  the  loss.** 

The  last  of  February  I  trimmed  my  grapes, 
and  found  them  at  that  time  to  all  appear- 
ance injured^  and  about  that  time  I  cut  off 
and  grafted  thirteen  worthless  Tines,  with 
the  lona.  All  of  the  grafts  haye  put  out 
and  look  as  if  they  would  do  well.  These 
were  well  covered  up  with  stable  manure. 
The  Tines  that  these  grafts  were  taken  from 
nearly  died  after  that  time.  One,  a  two 
year  Allen's,  was  killed  to  the  ground. 
Three  or  four  Concords  on  the  west  aide 
of  the  house  are  the  only  prospect  I  haTO 
for  grapes.  The  Russell  and  Buffalo  straw- 
berries are  not  worth  going  over. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

P.  IIamm. 


Wilson's  Earlt  Blackberry.  —  We 
have  again  received  fruit  of  this  new  black- 
berry (noticed  August,  1865,)  from  Charles 
A  J.  S.  Collins,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

The  berries  are  ripe^  and  in  fine  condi- 
tion, July  1€.  It  is  Tery  prolific,  and  of 
good  size  an^l-'flavor ;  bu£  its  chief  merit 
consists  in  its  time  of  ripening,  which  is 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  of  the 
New  Rochelle,  thus  prolonging  the  black- 
berry season.  We  understand  that  it  is 
being  eztetisltely  planted  for  market  pur* 
poses. 


Ambricav  Pomological  SociXTT.-Oor 
readers  will  remember  that  tbs  Berentli 
Annual  Session  of  this  Sode^  will  be  held 
at  Mercantile  Library  HsU,  St  Loan,  M j^ 
commencing  on  Tuesday,  SBptember  i 
1866,  at  11  A.  M^  and  eontimiing  for  ser- 
eral  days. 

Packages  of  fruit,  with  the  Btnie  of  tk 
contributor,  may  be  addraMd  as  folk)w<: 
^*  American  Pomological  Soc^f,  ore  of 
C.  M.  Saxton,  comer  of  Fifth  and  Walniii 
Streeta,  St.  Louis,  Mo.** 

BOOKS  REOSIViD. 

Mr  VfNBTARD  AT  laAKC  TlXIT^Thisis 

a  new  work,  lately  issued  fiwatliepreQi 
Messrs.  O.  Judd  &  Co.,  Neir  Yai  It  is 
written  in  a  pleasant,  attrKtifeityle^aEi 
purports  to  give  the  author^  eipeiMiit  ia 
grape  culture  in  northern  (M^  1^  «•- 
thor  has  not  seen  fit  to  give  Ui  nnne  to 
the  public,  which  fiust  will  nSmMM  Q 
the  minds  of  his  readers  as  to  tkeraH; 
of  Lake  View,  and  of  his  pnotkitti  ei 
periments  there  carried  on. 

While  we  find  nothing  nevvpoBtbecol- 
ture  of  the  grape,  the  dry  dembofotitfr 
works  ars  here  presented  in  sacbsm^^ 
form,  as  to  oreato  a  lasting  ioifiwiot  b{»3 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  Prisi^f  Im- 
practical k  SciEXTirie  Fswr-Cn- 
TORB,  by  Charies  B.  Baker.  LeeiSbej^ 
herd,  Boston,  Mass.    Price,  |i 

ThU  work  ia  diiefly  a  ooaplistioft  froa 
the  agricultural  and  hortteoltnnl  f^^'^ 
tioM  of  the  day.  The  aatiior  \»  ikin 
l»i«ely  from  Xoreign  as  well  m  An««»5 
works,  and  has  given  as  hut  litlk  ti»t  i^ 
new  or  original. 

We  have  a  few  volumes  of  the  Hoit?- 
cuLTURisT  for  1863  and  1864,  bw^oiDelr 
bound,  which  we  will  mail,  port  |«i<J>  ''^ 
Three  Dollars  each.  These  folomcs  a.-* 
now  rare  and  nearly  out  of  print  to 
volumes  of  the  Horticultvabt  are  »l«r 
accepUble  in  payment  for  new  sab^crip- 
tiona. 


BEST  FARMING  LANDS  in  the  WORLD 

irOR  S-A-I^E.BY   THE 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO., 

In  Tracts  to  suit  Pnrchasers*  AT  XtOW  PSXCII8. 

TnE  ILLINOIS  CENTUAL  RAILKOAD  COMPANY  HAVE  FOU   SALE, 

000,000  ACRES  of  the  best  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

•    m    m    ^. 

Tb«  roiMl  extends  from  Dunleitli,  io  the  north  wcsloni  i^arl  of  the  J^tato,  to  Qiiro,  in  iho  extreme  mtitheni 
part,  with  a  branch  from  Ccntralin,  one  bunUred  and  thirteen  miles  north  of  Cairo,  to  Chicago,  on  the  eboro  of 
I.ik*?  Miobigan— altogether  a  length  of  704  miles—and  the  laud  which  is  offered  for  salo  is  sUnaled  tti)on  ciibcr 
«i<Jo  of  the  track,  in  no  instance  at  a  greater  distance  than  nftecn  miles. 

r  State  of  Illinois.  "^ 

The  rapid  development  of  Illinois,  ilA  steady  increase  in  population  and  wcnUh,  and  its  capacity  to  prod  nee 
hoap  food,  are  matters  for  wonder  and  admiration.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agricnlturo  estimates 
Ui.  amounts  of  the  principal  crops  of  18C4,  for  the  whole  country,  as  follows:  Indian  corn ,  630,581 ,403  bushels; 
u  lirut,  160,095,823  basbels;  oats,  170,090,064  busliels;  of  which  t1>c  farms  of  Illinois  yielded  138.35G.135  bush«>Is 
.  r  Indian  com;  33,371 ,173  basbels  of  wheat;  and  24,273,751  busliels  of  oats — in  reality  more  than  one -fourth  of 
ili»  com,  more  than  one-fifth  of  tbo  wheat,  and  almost  nnc-scvcnth  of  the  oats  produced  hi  all  the  United  States. 

Grairt-Stock  Raising. 

Pre-cminenily  tbo  first  in  tbo  list  of  grain-exiwrting  Slates,  Illinois  is  also  the  great  cattle  State  of  the 
('(.:on.  Its  fertile  prairies  are  well  adapted  by  nature  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules;  and  in 
tlM>  )nii)ortanl  interest  of  poric  packing,  it  is  far  in  advance  uf  every  other  Stale.  Tlio  seeding  <  f  these  pmirie 
..iii.ls  to  tamo  grasses  for  iwsturage  or  hay,  offers  fo  farmers  wiih  caijjiul  the  most  profliable  rcsulLs.  The 
I.  ly  rrop  of  Illinois  in  1864  is  ciBtimntod  nt  2,100,725  tons,  which  is  more  than  half  a  million  tons  larger  tliaii  the 
■  ",f,  of  any  other  State,  excepting  only  New  York, 

Inducements  to  Settlers. 

The  attention  of  persons,  whoso  limiloil  m.uus  forbid  the  purchxsc  of  a  homf^stead  in  the  o'd(»r  Slalr-s,  is  , 
, nrtiiMilarly  invited  to  these  lands.  Wilhin  tm  years  ll)«>  Illinois  Cenlral  Kailroad  0»m|)iiny  has  sold  1,40:),00()  ! 
<  n-s,  to  more  than  20,003  actual  settlers:  anil  diiriti;,'  the  hisi  year  204,422  acres — a  larger  aggregate  of  sjI-mj  I 
I'.  Ill  ID  any  Olio  year  since  the  o])ening  of  the  road.  Tlie  farms  are  poM  in  tracts  of  forty  or  eighty  arros,  , 
J. 'I  to  the  settler  with  limilod  capitil,  or  in  larger  tracts,  a3  may  be  required  by  the  capitaliit  and  slock  ' 
•  ..— r.  The  soil  is  of  nnsuriussed  fertility  ;  the  climalo  is  hoalihy  ;  ti.Xi>8  are  l«»w  ;  church*^  and  school 
-«:  .•  Itccomtng  abundant  throughout  the  length  aii.l  breadth  of  I'ac  Slate  ;  and  commumcaliou  wuh  all  the  gr^al  i 
'    irk<  ts  la  made  easy  through  railroad)*.  r.^imU  :\in\  rivers. 

PKICBS   AND   TERMS*  OP  PATMENT. 
Tlje  price  of  lands  varies  from  SO  to  S15  ami  iqiwards  I'or  acre,  :inil  tin  y  are  sold  on  Fhorl  credit,  or  for   \ 
I  i-li .     A  dtHlucUon  of  ten  per  cent,  from  the  shfHi  credit  prn:'--  is  mide  l-j  Ihose  who  buy  fur  cash.  I 

K  X  ^  M  I^  I^  K  : 
Forty  acres  at  $10  i>er  acre,  on  credit;  th<'  piiiKiiuI  uuc*quarl»jr  cash  down— balance  one,  two  and  three 
.  •»!'■'«,  at  SIX  j)er  cent,  iuieron,  ui  advance,  cacii  voar. 

lnTr.Rr.f,T.  PaiNcifAi..  I.Tncmcn'.         raixcivAi*. 

'  .ii  I'mjmwiit til  fM)  Sl-O '^»        I        rarment  In  two  TC!»r* 1^^  C)0  1  «•  oo 

•  ;utr>Qt  iuoa*  r<ar, I'i  03  li>)  mo  |  '  ••  Jaros  >car* 100  00 

The    Same    l^niitl    m»y   be    PiirohaNCMl    Cttv   tStSOO   C»i«h. 

Foil  Information  on  all  points.  log..|l)er  wuh  mai-s,  =.!i<nving  the  exact  locution  of  Laij<}i?,  Ntlll  bO  furnished 
I.  uj'pbcatlou,  m  pernoii  or  liy  letter,  .o 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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LAWS  OF  ASSOCIATION  IN  ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING. 

BT  A.   D.   0. 


Our  country  abounds  with  persons  in- 
tent upon  learning  and  practicing  the  ya- 
rioiu  arts  of  rural  embellishment.  They 
have  read  of  Telvet  lawns,  leafy  groves  and* 
thickets,  groups  and  masses,  vases  and 
statues,  and  fountains ;  but  they  have  no 
definite  cunception  of  what  they  wish  to 
accomplish ;  much  less  do  they  know  how 
to  construct  the  scenes  dimly  floating  in 
their  imaginations.  They  do. not  know 
when  to  cut  down  a  tree,  or  where  to 
plant  one ;  where  to  clear  up  shrubberies, 
or  where  to  plant  them ;  where,  or  when, 
or  bow  to  plant  evergreens  or  deciduous 
trees,  singly  or  in  groups. 

It  is  notrceable,  too,  with  most  writers 
on  this  subject,  that  it  is  made  the  highest 
end  of  art  to  produce  a  scene  which  shall 
be  simply  beautiful,  or  picturesque,  or 
grand  and  imposing.  The  appeal  is  to  the 
eye  rather  than  to  the  mind.  But  may  we 
not  proceed  a  step  farther  ?  May  we  not 
w  plan  and  plant  our  grounds  as  both  to 
awaken  and  to  express  some  of  the  highest 
and  best  sentiments  of  the  soul?     Each 


scene  will  of  course  demand  its  own  expres- 
sion. It  may  be  dignity,  or  grandeur,  grace, 
cheerfulness,  tranquility,  security.  The 
Creator,  it  is  believed,  has  given  to  each 
vegetable  structure  its  own  expression,  and 
these,  variously  combined,  may  be  used  to 
typify  some  of  the  noblest  ideas  and  purest 
emotions.  And  the  artist  who  knows  how 
to  interpret  nature  can  set  about  the  crea- 
tion of  new  scenes,  confident  of  success  in 
his  work.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
simply  adorning  his  grounds  with  arbors, 
statues,  grottos,  and  other  works  of  art,  or 
with  planting  trees,  shrubs  and  gay  flowers ; 
he  will  desire  to  go  beyond  the  senses,  and 
to  address  the  memory  and  imagination, 
the  poetical  and  moral  sentiments.  If  one 
tree  is  really  beautifol,  he  will  plant  it  for 
the  sake  of  its  beauty.  If  another,  though 
lacking  in  beauty,  yet  appeals  in  some  way 
to  man's  higher  nature,  he  will  plant  it  for 
that  reason.  A  qttasi  amateur  once  said  he 
would  not  plant  a  certain  tree  in  his 
grounds  '*  because  it  was  not  fashionabU.''* 
The  thoughtful  gardener  will  not  inquire 


Moordlng  to  Ael  of  OongnoB,  in  tho  year  18S6,  bv  Oio.  S.  ft  F.  W.  Wc  odwabo,  in  Ue  Clork'i  OOot 
ofthe  Blikriot  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Southern  Bistriet  of  New  York. 
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what  is  fashionable,  but  what  is  trul/  fit 
and  beautiful,  and  what  is  interesting  flrom 
its  expression  and  for  the  associations  con- 
nected with  it. 

This  principle  of  association  in  its  rela- 
tion to  ornamental  gardening  desenres  more 
thought  than  it  is  wont  to  reccire ;  and  we 
wish  now  to  dwell  a  short  time  upon  it. 
No  small  share  of  the  interest  we  feel  in 
all  objects,  times  and  places,  arises  from  the 
operation  of  this  principle.  The  rusty  coins 
which  the  antiquarian  treasures  up,  because 
thej  bear  the  image  and  superscription  of 
ancient  kings,  and  commemorate  important 
events  in  histoiy,  would  not  be  receiTed  at 
the  bank.    The  relics  of  old  Egjpt  and  As- 
syria, obtained  at  great  expense  and  stored 
up  in  museums  with  pious  care,  what  are 
they  worth   more  than  the  lumber  of  a 
thousand  garrets  ?    Are  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Tiber  better  than  those  of 
the  Chippewa  River  or  the  Qreat  Pedee  ? 
Of  what  value  is  a  fragment  of  Plymouth 
Rock  above  any  other  piece  of  granite — or 
a  branch  from  the  Charter  Oak,  or  from  the 
trees  overhanging  Washington's  tomb?  The 
chief  interest  of  our  national  holidays,  of 
our  annual  State  festival,  and  our  various 
domestic  anniversaries,  does  it  not  lie  in  the 
memories  they  revive  ?    And  the  home  of 
our  childhood — what  makes  it  the  home  it 
is,  separating  it  from  all  other  places  on 
earth,  hallowing  its  soil  and  endearing  its 
yery  walls,  unless  it  be  this  principle  of  as- 
sociation ? 

Many  trees  and  plants  are  interesting  for. 
a  similar  reason.  They  may  or  may  not 
possess  the  element  of  beauty  ;  yet,  if  they 
have  become  linked  with  historioal  facts,  or 
if  they  symbolize  poetical  and  moral  senti- 
ments, or  in  any  way  deeply  affect  the 
mind  and  heart,  they  are  worthy  of  special 
regard.  To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us 
allude  first  to  the  Cedar.  This  was  pecu- 
liarly the  tree  of  Palestine,  bristling  along 
the  ridges  of  Lebanon,  and  crowning  the 
hills  around  the  Holy  City.  The  temple 
and  the  palace  were  built  of  this  wood : 
"All  was  cedar ;  there  was  no  stone  seen." 


It  was  believed  that  "God  lored  it  more 
than  any  other  tree."  The  Palm-tree  his 
both  a  sacred  and  classical  importance,  hav- 
ing been  used  from  the  earliest  times  as  an 
emblem  of  integrity,  constancy,  fraitfulnesg, 
patience  and  victory.  So  of  the  Olire-tree: 
it  is  associated  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
flood,  and  with  important  CTents  in  the  life 
of  the  Saviour.  It  has  always  been  a  token 
of  peace. 

Unlike  those  we  hare  just  named,  the 
Oak  is  a  tree  of  all  climes.  Under  this, 
Abraham  spread  his  tent  at  Mamre.  Under 
an  oak,  Joshua  set  up  the  tabernacle  of 
Jehovah  for  divine  worship.  Throughout 
all  the  East,  no  spot  was  more  desired  for 
a  burial-place  than  the  shade  of  an  oak.  In 
Greece,  it  was 

**Jovfl^8  own  troe^ 
Ttwt  hdd  the  woodi  in  awfiil  novcnignty.*' 

In  England,  it  has  been  from  the  first  a 
national  tree,  flourishing  around  her  cathe- 
drals and   baronial    halls,  and  imparting 
grandeur  to  her  parks  and  hunting-grounds. 
Her  navy  proudly  sails  in  ''oaken  walls"j 
her  army  fights  with  "  hearts  of  oak."  The 
Elm  is  not  without  classical  associations. 
The  graceful  white  elm  of  this  country  sur- 
passes all  other  species  in  beauty,  and  has 
been  so  universally  planted  as  to  have  be- 
come, with  the  maple,  almost  a  national 
tree.    It  is  associated  espedally  with  the 
older  towns  of  New  England,  with  their 
training  fields,  their  village    streets  and 
ancient  farm-houses. 

Perhaps  no  plant  is  more  suggestive  than 
the  Vine.  Originating  in  Persia,  it  found 
its  way  very  early  into  India,  Greece,  Si- 
cily, and  all  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Old  World.  One  has  observed  that  '*  the 
classics  seem  to  have  been  written  under 
its  shade  \  their  pages  exhale  the  sweet 
odor  of  its  fruit."  It  is  mentioned  fre- 
quently in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
as  furnishing  a  pleasing  shade,  a  healthful 
fruit,  and  an  invigorating  and  wholesome 
beverage.  It  is  often  used  as  a  symbol  of 
peace  and  plenty.  Our  Saviour  has  for  ever 
hallowed  it  by  styling  himself '^Thk  Yike," 
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tnd  by  constituting  the  juice  of  its  clusters 
t  perpetual  emblem  of  his  loTe. 

But  we  need  not  speak  ftt  length  of 
other  trees  and  plants  in  their  mythological 
or  historical  relations.    Some  trees  have  a 
marked  expression  which  renders  themsug- 
gestiTe,  and  others  have  poetical  and  moral 
associations  which  are  worthy  of  notice. 
Erergreens,  as  a  class,  suggest  ideas  of  pro- 
tection, seclusion,  shelter,  of  smiles  amid 
surrounding  gloom,  of  constancy  amid  chang- 
es, of  life  amid  desolation  and  death.    De- 
ciduous trees  are  more  yaried  in  expression. 
The  maples  are  comfortable  and  well-to-do ; 
the  white  ash  is  neat  and  trim,  and  in  the 
autumn  robes  itself  in  royal  purple;  the 
elm  is  gracefully  dignified;    the  Lombardy 
poplar  is  all  aspiration ;  the  aspen  is  timid- 
ity, trembling  at  every  breeze ;  the  oak  is 
strength  and  sturdy  endurance ;    the  wil- 
low is  affection,  bending  over  the  dust  of 
the  departed. 

Nor  are  flowering  plants  without  expres- 
sion. Where  is  there  gayety  and  yanity, 
if  not  in  the  tulip  and  poppy  ?  or  purity 
and  modesty,  if  not  in  the  lily  and  prim- 
rose 7  or  foppery  and  ostentation,  if  not  in 
the  cockscomb  and  peony  ?  Erery  eye  sees 
deceit  in  the  monkshood,  immortality  in 
the  amaranth,  hope  eyen  in  misexy  in  the 
bachelor's  button,  industry  in  broom-oom. 
The  snow-drop  and  crocus  are  friends  in 
the  storms  of  adversity;  unconscious  beauty 
is  in  the  daisy,  ambition  in  the  hollyhock, 
woman's  affection  and  fidelity  in  the  cling- 
ing ivy  and  honey-suckle,  delicacy  in  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  unchanging  love  in  the 
myrtle,  remembrance  in  rosemary,  domestic 
virtues  in  sage,  and  substantial  worth  in 
thyme. 

Flowers  are  the  poetry  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  address  our  most  delicate 
sentiments,  and  awaken  our  tenderest  emo- 
tions. They  charm  us  by  their  richness  of 
form,  color  and  fragrance.  Their  very  fra- 
gility attracts  us ;  it  touches  our  sympathy 
ind  makes  ns  love  them  with  almost  human 
iffection.  If  proof  were  needed  of  the  firm 
^old  which  they  have  gained  upon  the  oni- 


yersal  heart,  we  might  instance  the  fiict 
that  they  are  used,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  adorn  all  our  daily  life.  They  are  woven 
into  our  carpets,  garments,  window-hang- 
ings,and  nearly  all  domestic  fabrics.  Flowers 
are  sculptured  in  marble,  carved  in  wood 
and  ivory,  embossed  in  gold  and  silver,  cast 
on  our  stove-patterns,  stamped  on  our  wall- 
papers, engraved  in  our  books,  and  painted 
everywhere.  Children  love  them  almost 
instinctively ;  mudenly  beauty  delights  to 
twine  them  in  her  hair;  they  adorn  the 
bride  for  her  husband ;  they  cheer  the 
chamber  of  sickness;  they  grace  the  ban- 
quet-table, and  are  fitly  strewn  upon  the 
grave. 

In  respect  to  their  moral  associa- 
tions, it  may  suffice  to  mention  that 
the  pages  of  Holy  Writ  abound  in  fiond 
imagery,  symbolizing  man's  frailty  and  his 
resurrection,  representing  human  virtues 
and  God's  providential  care.  They 
"  typify  the  benign  intent  of  the  universe." 
Springing  up,  as  they  do,  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  they  speak  of  the  boundlessness 
of  God's  love :  they  show  that  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  making  man's  abode  simply 
endurable,  but  would  have  it  a  paradise  of 
delight. 

Trees  and  plants  have  domestic  associa- 
tions also.  Not  to  speak  now  of  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  and  vines,  the  locust,  maple,  elm 
and  balsam-fir,  the  lilac,  rose  and  honey- 
suckle have  been  so  long  planted  about 
every  coulMiry-house  as  to  form  almost  an 
essential  part  of  a  rural  homestead.  Some 
of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  childhood 
cluster  around  these  familiar  objects.  But, 
aside  from  long  established  associations, 
there  are  others  which  grow  up  in  one^s 
individual  experience,  and  to  which  every 
passing  year  gives  new  sacredness  and  pow- 
er. When  a  man  sets  out  to  establish  a 
permanent  home,  the  land,  timber,  bricks 
and  .stones  are  only  a  certain  number  of 
acres  and  a  certain  amount  of  building  ma* 
terials,  costing  so  many  dollars.  But  as 
soon  as  he  enters  upon  the  construction  of 
his  house,   and  the    arrangement  of  his 
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grounds,  tbe  land  and  lumber  l>eg1n  to  in- 
crease in  yalue.  The  apartments,  which  he 
plans  with  care,  seeking  to  make  them  at- 
tractiye  to  his  family  and  guests,  the  Air- 
niture  which  he  selects  for  their  comfort 
and  pleasure,  are  all  worth  more  than  the  - 
materials  of  which  thej  were  made.  And 
every  year,  as  it  adds  its  yaried  experience 
to  the  history  of  the  household,  only  height- 
ens their  yalue.  So  too,  in  arranging  his 
garden  and  grounds,  if  he  does  it  with  zeal, 
embodying  his  own  individuality  in  it,  he 
finds  that  the  object  of  his  labor  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  increasing  love.  Let  him  but 
plant  a  tree  with  his  own  hands,  he  at  once 
becomes  attached  to  it.  Let  him  brace  it 
against  the  riotous  winds,  water  its  thirsty 
roots,  cleanse  it  of  insects,  and  give  it  all 
the  care  it  requires,  and  no  sooner  will  its 
roots  shoot  out  and  grasp  the  soil,  than  his 
affections  will  fasten  upon  it  and  upon  the 
very  earth  in  which  it  grows.  He  will  watch 
its  expanding  leaves  with  increasing  love, 


and  every  year  he  will  take  new  delight  is 
its  spreading  boughs  and  thickening  shade. 
Other  trees  added  to  his  collection,  fron 
time  to  time,  will  add  new  objects  of  ia- 
terest  In  planting  this,  a  darling^  diild 
held  it  upright,  or  with  his  little  spade 
tried  to  help,  but  hindered  the  woiic,  and, 
when  all  was  finished,' named  it  ftis  tree. 
That  was  the  wife's  choice,  and  in  its  early 
growth  was  nurtured  by  her  tender  care. 
This  came  from  the  old  homestead,  the  gift 
of  a  venerated  father.  Yonder  shmb  was 
presented  by  a  friend,  and  this  floweriiif 
plant  was  the  gift  of  a  beloved  sister  now 
walking  ai|iid  the  celestial  gardens.  How 
can  one  live  and  move  among  such  trees 
and  plants,  and  not  feel  that  tbey  poasese 
a  value  beyond  price  ?  Each  has  a  history 
of  its  own,  and  is  bound  up  with  his  history. 
Nay,  each  has  a  life  and  soul,  to  which  hte 
own  heart  is  Knked  by  the  strongest  ties. 

\C(mduded  in  <mr  next,\ 


DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITEOTURE— A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL- HOUSE.— No.  17. 


BY   O.  E.   HARNKY,   COLD  SPRING,   N.  Y. 


We  present  at  this  time  a  sketch  of  a 
country  schoolhouse,  of  suitable  size  and 
accommodation  for  about  fifty  pupils,  of 
both  sexes. 

Enough  has  been  already  s^  of  the 
great  importance  of  making  such  structures 
comfortable  and  attractive ;  of  selecting  for 
them  the  very  best  situations  the  district 
affords ;  of  giving  them  ample  grounds,  and 
carefully  beautifying  them  with  trees,  and 
shrubbery,  and  fiowers ;  and  of  supplying 
every  improvement  for  the  convenience  and 
benefit  of  instructor  and  pupil ;  and  the 
good  effects  of  such  hints  may  be  seen 
plainly  all  about  us;  but  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement  yet,  particularly  in 
districts  remote  firom  the  larger  towns  and 
villages,  where  the  people  are  mostly,  or 
all,  hard-working  farmers,  who  have  little 
time  or  inclination  to  study  matters  of 


architectural  improvement,  and  where 
architecture,  as  a  profession,  has  hardly,  as 
yet,  exerted  any  special  influence.  Horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  publications  have 
done  a  great  deal,  however,  to  improve 
the  popular  taste ;  in  fact,  the  whole  credit 
is  theirs,  for  it  is  to  them  solely,  and  to 
this  very  magazine—THK  Horticplturist 
— ^principally,  that  we  owe  the  first  awaken- 
ing 5  and  it  will  be  to  their  efforts  in  the 
future  that  we  shall  look  for  a  continnatioD 
of  these  improvements,  having  a  more  gen- 
eral circulation,  and  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion with  the  rural  population  than  other 
publications. 

It  is  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
localities  that  we  present  this  design ;  and 
we  think  it  will  recommend  itself  by  its 
simplicity  and  convenience. 

It  is  a  plain  building  of  wood,  comprising 
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a  central  portion  and  two  wings,  one  on 
each  side,  and  lower  bj  three  feet.  The 
main  building  measures  twenty-one  feet 
by  forty-two,  and  the  wings  twelve  by 
seventeen  each.  The  principal  schoolroom 
measures  twenty  feet  by  thirty,  and  is 
twelve  feet  high  to  the  spring  of  the  ceil- 
ing, and  seventeen  feet  high  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  the  ceiling  for  a  portion 
of  the  way  following  the  slant  of  the 
rafters,  and  the  principal  rafters  and 
braces  projecting  out  so  as  to  show  fh)m 
below.  The  walls  of  this  room  are  warn- 
Bcotted  up  to  the  level  of  the  window-sills 
— four  feet  from  the  floor — with  narrow 
ceiling   boards,  and  above  that,  together 


with  the  ceiling,  are  finished  off  with  a 
rough  sand  stucco  finish. 

The  wood-work  should  all  be  stained, 
and  the  walls  tinted  some  soft  neutral  tint 
— gray,  or  cream,  or  pearl  color. 

The  windows  are  all  sash  windows,  dou- 
ble hung  for  purposes  of  ventilation ;  and, 
in  addition,  there  are  two  ventilating  shafts 
rising  from  the  floor  through  the  attic,  and 
terminating  in  the  ventilator  on  the  ridge 
of  the  main  roof.  These  shafts  have  open- 
ings near  the  floor  and  ceiling,  with  ar- 
rangements for  opening  and  shutting  at 
will.  They  arc  made  of  smoothly-planed, 
well-jointed  pine  boards,  and  measure  each 
sixteen  inches  square  inside. 


Fig.  103. — Perspective. 


In  order  to  keep  up  the  circulation,  and 
to  supply  cool  air  from  outside,  a  shaft  is 
introduced  running  along  under  the  floor, 
and  terminating  at  the  platform  on  which, 
in  winter,  the  stove,  or  heating-apparatus, 
will  stand,  and  fix>m  this  distributed  into 
the  room  by  numerous  small  holes  in  the 
riser  of  the  platform. 

We  consider  the  simplest  methods  of 
ventilation  the  best,  and  the  above  will  be 
found  both  simple  and  effective.  The  great 
desideratum  is  to  pro  ride  means  for  the 
discharge  of  a  certain  quantity  of  vitiated 


air,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  the  same 
quantity  of  pure  air,  properly  warmed  in 
winter.  To  make  the  discharge  more  effec- 
tive, the  stove-pipe  may  be  carried  up  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  shafts,  rarifying 
the  air,  and  mallng  the  upward  current 
stronger,  but  in  ordinary  cases  this  vrill  be 
hardly  necessary. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  this  house, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Both  entries 
are  ten  feet  square,  and  are  in  the  main 
building,  opening  directly  into  the  school- 
room. 
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The  wing  on  the  right  Ib  a  claM-room, 
and  that  on  the  left  is  designed  fiir  wood 
and  ooal,  and  for  a  waBh-room,  if  such  be 
considered  desirable. 

The  entries,  instead  of  haying  hooks  for 
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clothing,  have  each  a  sufficient  number  of 
boxes,  or  shelres  divided  up  into  compart- 
ments of  about  two  cubic  feet  each,  ranged 
along  the  sides,  and  carried  up  in  three  or 
four  tiers.    These  boxes  are  all  numbered, 


and  each  scholar  has  one  for  Lis  exdosiTe 
use ;  being  provided  with  a  duplicate  num- 
ber as  a  Toucher,  there  is  no  opportonitj 
for  contention  as  to  ownership,  no  lonngor 
abusing  of  hats  and  shawls,  and  dinnef- 
pail.  The  method  has  been  tried,  sod 
found  much  preferable  to  tbe  old  amnge- 
ments  of  hooks,  particularly  for  the  smtlkr 
scholars,  and  those  coming  from  a  distiaoe 
who  bring  their  dinners. 

The  two  porticos  measure  eight  feet  bj 
ten ',  the  windows  have  all  broad  hoods  and 
brackets ;  the  gables  have  beary  finials,  and 
the  ridge  is  surmounted  by  a  large  Tentila- 
tor.  The  roofe  are  corered  with  alatesysnd 
the  walls  are  painted  two  or  three  ceats  of 
oil  paint. 

The  coat,  at  present  prices  of  labor  lad 
materials,  would  be  about  92,500. 


QRAPBS     AT     AVON     POINT. 


BT  M.  H.  LEWIS,  SAMDUSET,  OHIO. 


The  map  of  Ohio  indicates  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  along 
the  northern  part  of  Lorain  County.  Here, 
tweWe  miles  north  of  Elyria  and  fifteen 
west  of  Cleyeland,  a  wide  reach  of  land, 
known  as  Avon  Point,  because  of  its  under- 
lying shale  formation,  ha^  most  successfully 
resisted  *^the  wear  and  tear  of  wind  and 
tide." 

In  shape  it  resembles  a  trapezoid.  The 
shorter  of  its  parallel  bases,  three  miles  in 
length  and  distant  about  three  miles  from 
the  main  land,  ia  the  head-ehore  line. 

Baring  just  ntumed  iWnn  a  delightful 
Tiait  at  the  Pmnt  with  E.  Boyd,  Esq.,  whose 
summer  residence  ia  immediately  upon  the 
shore  at  the  ikrthest  point  lakewari  in  all 
the  region,  I  propose  a  simple  statement  of 
what  has  been  done  there  in  behalf  of  the 
"blessed  grapes  » 

Three  years  or  more  since,  Mr.  Boyd  had 
hia  attention  directed  to  grape  culture,  and 
to  this  locality  as  especially  adapted  to  sacb 


an  enterprise.  Mostof  the  land  along  Atob 
Point,  as  it  abuts  upon  the  water,  fbrnA  >a 
embankment  of  ten  and  oftentimes  twenty 
feet  in  height.  The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay 
resting  upon  a  shale  formation  fire  or  mi 
feet  below.  In  the  shale,  the  salts  solpho- 
ret  of  iron  and  sulphate  Of  alumina  seem  to 
abound.  The  presence  of  iron  is  sometimes 
manifest  by  the  red  tinges  in  the  day, 
though  generally  the  latter  is  of  a  light 
color.  The  muhce  is  slightly  roIliBg,  and 
at  frequent  intenrals  furrowed  o«t  by  bnx^- 
lets  fhim  the  interior,  making  their  way  en 
the  shale  with  most  of  the  sniftoe  water 
down  to  the  lake.  The  aspect  of  the  oomtiy 
seems  to  be  south  and  south-east.  Airing 
satisfied  himself  that  the  laeusttne  inflaen- 
oes,  soil  and  lay  of  the  land  were  just  such 
as  to  please  OTen  the  coy  and  Isstidioos 
Oatawba,  he  bought  largely  oi  the  frfmen, 
who  were  all  unsuspecting  of  the  wealth  of 
unassimilated  wine  pabulum,  groimd  up 
and  pushed  thither  in  the  kmg  ago  of  ^ 
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glacial  period  and  everywhere  opntemned 
as  *«white>bean>'  aoil.  Think  of  it^  Tine- 
jarditfU  of  Sandusky  and  the  Islands,  han« 
dreds  of  aores  of  the  best  Catawba  land 
purchased  within  a  few  years  at  940  per 
acre! 

He  interested  other  parties  at  Detroit^ 
Columbus,  and  especially  A.  W.  Kellogg, 
Esq.,  of  tJie  well-known  firm  of  Kiggins 
and  Kellogg,  New  York  city,  and  they  hare 
now  secured  in  all  many  hundred  acres  in 
excellent  locations.  Ten  acres  of  Catawbas 
planted  three  years  ago  are  just  coming  into 
bearing.  The  wood  is  stocky  and  short- 
jointed,  and  the  foliage  is  particularly  re- 
markable for  its  deep  green  color — the 
leayee  looking  firm  and  healthful  almost  as 
Concord. 

The  Tines  seem  to  have  been  faithful  in 
setting  fruit  plentifully,  but  here  as  in  most 
places  on  the  south  shore,  to  the  west  of 
Avon  at  least,  the  clusters  are  imperfect 
from  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  just  at  blooming 
times,  which  prevented  complete  fertiliza- 
tion. His  vineyard  is  trellised  with  posts  and 
wires.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Boyd  has  adopted 
a  novel  mode  of  setting  posts.  He  has  a 
pile-drrver  which  four  or  five  men  can  easily 
manage.  With  this  he  is  enabled  to  drive 
posts  into  the  earth  many  times  as  &8t  and 
much  more  firmly  than  the  same  working 
force  could  put  them  in  by  the  ordinary 
method. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  eminently  a  practical  man, 
not  a  horticulturist  by  profession,  not  much 
given  to  book-ihrming,  though  he  does  not 
by  any  means  ignore  the  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  in  the  horticultural 
literature  of  the  day,  but  has  traveled 
much,  has  visited  repeatedly  all  the  great 
centres  of  grape  gpx)wing  East  and  West, 
and  always  with  his  *'  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open.^'  Hence  he  has  so  far  been  quite 
successful.  Early  in  the  fall  of  1865,  he 
secured  over  50,000  selected  Catawba  cut- 
ting roots  and  had  them  stored  in  sand  in 
A  dry  cellar  until  spring  planting.  He 
bought  at  $25  per  thousand,  and  thereby 
made  a  clear  gain,  as  it  proved,  of  more 


than  91,200;  for  In  Maroh  ibUowing  the 
same  class  of  roots  were  very  scarce  at  ^50 
pur  thousand.  Early,  too,  in  the  &H,  he 
subsoiled  his  ground,  using  a  subsoil  stirer, 
to  a  depth  of  sixteen^  inches,  and  as  he  could 
not  get  it  onderdrained,  he  networked  it 
with  surihoo  ditches.  In  the  spring  of  1866 , 
after  the  thorough  work  of  that  moat  silent 
and  indefiitigable  of  pulveriMrs,  Jack  Fro^t 
he  cross-ploughed  and  subsoiled  again.  He 
had  the  foresight  also  to  engage  a  superior 
vigneron  to  superintend  the  whole  grape 
interest — an  americanized  German  of  many 
yearb'  experience  on  Kelly's  Island,  and  he 
was  every  way  wisely  and  fully  ready  for 
the  stupendous  task  of  planting  at  one  time 
over  60  acres  of  vtneyanL 

The  advancing  summer  proves  the  under- 
taking a  complete  success.  Not  one  vine 
ita  200  on  an  average  is  lost.  The  growth 
is  healthful  and  vigorous.  The  cultivation 
has  been,  admirable,  scarcely  a  weed  to  be 
seen,  and  the  soil,  which  usually  bakes  to 
stony  hardness  and  cracks  in  great  >chiniai, 
everywhere  about  the  young  vines  aeems  to 
be  mellow  to  a  good  depth.  The  lows  are 
eight  feet  apart,  straight  as  human  hand 
can  make  them,  and  the  vines  seven  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  This  first  year  he  can 
cultivate  both  ways.  The  posts  and  wires 
will  run  north  and  south.  This  autumn 
twenty  or  thirty  more  acres  will  be  pre- 
pared in  like  manner — ^a  portion  to  be  set 
with  roots  at  once,  and  the  remainder  the 
succeeding  spring.  Four  or  five  Englishmen, 
adepts  in  their  calling,  are  hard  at  work 
putting  in  three  feet  underdrains  at  twenty 
and  twenty-five  feet  distances  through  the 
young  vineyards  of  this  last  spring.  Two 
inch  circular  tile  are  used  and  first  covered 
with  hay  or  straw  before  the  drains  are^ 
filled  up.  In  fine,  Mr.  Boyd  and  his  friends 
have  made  a  great  venture,  but  their  well  • 
founded  confidence  in  their  locality  and  soil, 
their  grande  confidence,  as  the  Frenchman 
termed  it,  in  American  grape  culture,  their 
liberal  use  of  capital,  and  intelligent  em- 
ployment of  all  the  means  to  ensure  success 
which  recent  experience  has  anywhere  es- 
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tabliihed,  oMke  them  Mngufne  of  the  final 
result  and  certainly  entitle  them  to  the 
sympathy  and  even  the  gratitude  ofall  their 
CO- worken  in  this  broad  field  of  industry. 

I  might  add  that  they  command  fine  aites 
for  wine-cellars,  one  of  which  is  already  pro- 
jected, and  that  they  contemplate  also  build- 
ing a  tug  to  ftdlitate  a  heavy  proepectiye 
trade  with  ClcTeland. 


Bfr.  Boyd's  f^jicultural  neighbon  have 
time  since  rubbed  their  eyes  wide 
open  and  are  more  than  slightly  alfeded 
with  the  gr^>e  fever;  for  there  are  fivqu^t 
young  yineyards  of  fire  or  ten  acres,  and 
the  price  of  land  has  steadily  advanced  fitn 
$40  per  acre  to  $200  and  eroi  922S,  1^ 
been  paid  for  unincumbered  day. 


AMONG  THE  RASPBERRIES. 


BT   r.   R.    ELLIOTT,   CLEY£LAND,   OHIO. 


.Wb  spent  a  day  or  two  during  the  rasp- 
berry season  with  a  friend  of  ours,  who  has 
a  choice  collection  of  sorts,  mostly  in  bear- 
ing. We  found  him,  however,  pretty  much 
decided  upon  liking  two  or  three  sorts,  and 
disposed  to  throw  all  others  aside.  Never- 
theless,  we  went  quietly  to  work,  tasting, 
and  examining,  And  comparing;  visited  a 
dosen  or  more  places,  and  got  their  opinions. 
Of  the  white  or  yellow  sorts,  we  found 
nothing  equal  to  Brinckle's  Orange,  the  fruit 


yet  good  canes  were  then  bearing  ^ne  frait 
— ^not  equal,  of  course,  to  those  under  » 
higher  state  of  cultivation,  but  yet  such  ss 
to  show  that  the  variety  could  bear  griet 
The  next  best  of  the  whites  th&t  we  met 
with  was  Colonic  Wilder ;  not  as  high  fii- 


FiG.  10^ — BrinckWs  Oranye. 

of  which  was  abundant  upon  the  canes,  of 
large  size,  rather  long,  a  rich  golden  yellow 
when  fully  ripe,  and  of  the  richest  flavor. 
The  canes  of  this  in  our  friend's  grounds 
*are  regularly  laid  down,  and  covered  on  ap- 
proach of  winter.  His  soil  is  of  a  deep, 
rich,  sandy  loam,  and  thoroughly  worked. 
We  examined  this  sort  on  clay  grounds, 
where  we  found  it  doing  well ;  and  here,  as 
well  as  in  a  garden  of  light  sandy  soil,  it 
had  received  no  protection  the  past  winter, 
and  but  poor  cultivation  this  Spring ;  and 


Fio.  lOtU- Co/.  WUder. 

vored  as  Orange,  a  lighter  color,  bat  if  any- 
thing the  canes  a  little  more  hardy.  One 
cultivator  of  it  declared  that  he  could  get 
a  good  crop  of  it  yearly,  vrithout  any  cov- 
ering or  winter  protection.  We  doubt  iL 
Among  the  red  sorts,  of  old  kinds,  we 
found  the  Hoiliet,  literally  loaded  vritii 
fruit ;  of  a  dark,  rich  red ;  large  size ;  fice 
flavor ;  pretty  firm ;  more  so  than  most  of 
the  red ;  trusses  with  fifty  to  seventy-five 
berries ;  a  little  later  in  maturing  than  some 
other  sorts,  but  universally  regarded  as 


Jnw^gthe  Sawpherries. 
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among  the,  or  one  of  the  beet.  Most  of  it8 
growers,  we  also  found,  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  winter; 


Fio.  107.— 'HomsL 

but  where  they  had  given  it  a  little  proteo- 
tion,  we  think  the  time  and  labor  were  more 
than  twice  repaid  in  the  crop. 

Pastolff  we  did  not  find  as  fayorably 
spoken  of  as  of  olden  time.  One  cultivator, 
however,  regarded  it  jet  among  his  best. 
Canes  strong  and  stocky;  partially  hardy. 
Fruit  large,  abundant,  tolerably  firm;  not 
safBciently  so  for  long  carriage,  however. 
Francomia,  like  the  last  named,  we  found 
with  only  a  few  friends,  and  they  among 
the  amateurs,  where  large  and  fine  fruit, 
without  much  to  regard  to  cost,  was  a  point 
to  gain. 

KiRTi.AMD,for  BO  we  must  name  the  sort 
now  grown  under  this  name,  although  the 
gentleman  whose  name  it  bears  lays  no 


bright  red ;  pretty  firm ;  large  grains ;  fhiit 
sets  abundantly,  and  matures  well;  it  is 
not  of  the  highest  flavor  nor  the  largest 
size,  but,  with  many  who  have  grown  it  in 
quanti^,  proves  very  profitable. 

We"  learn,  also,  that  the  little  original 
patch,  from  which  Doctor  Kirtland  once 
gave  away  plants,  now  propagated  under 
his  name,  yet  continues  in  fruitful  bearing, 
and  has  never  had  a  hoe  or  manure  applied 
to  it. 
The  Allen,  or  what  is  known  by  the  mar- 
ket gardeners  about  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  the 
Bed  Antwerp,  we  found  in  many  hands; 
and  everywhere  that  they  had  eradicated 
the  barren  plants,  it  proved  a  profitable 
sort.  One  grower  fh>m  a  little  piece  of 
three  rows,  four  rods  long  each,  gathered 
and  sold  this  year  to  the  amount  of  over 
forty-five  dollars.  Where  the  Hornet  or 
Kirtland  can  be  got,  however,  we  think 
the  Allen  will  lose  cast. 

Red  Antwerp. — This  old  sort,  where  it 
had  been  protected  last  winter,  we  found 
giving  fine  crops  of  a  delicious  fiavored 
finiit.    It  is  a  capital  berry ;  but  if  those  of 


Pio.  lOS.-— Kirtland, 

claim  to  having  grown  it.  The  oanes  are 
perfectly  hardy ;  a  light  yellow ;  fire^  from 
spines.    The  fruit  nearly  or  quite  round; 


Fio.  10^.^  Red  Antwerp. 

hardier  canes  can  be  had,  our  people  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  lay  down  any  particular 
sort. 

Kmevitt's  Giamt. — In  only  one  place 
did  we  find  this  sort,  but  here  the  owner 
thought  very  highly  of  it.  The  canes  are 
more  hardy  than  any  other  foreign  sort,  ex- 
cept Hornet,  while  the  fruit  is  firm,  and  of 
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excellent  flmvor.    We  think  growers  ihoald 
pay  more  attention  to  thin  Tariety. 

Or  yicc-PamnEifT  French,  Cubhtho, 
and  others  of  the  Brinckle  origin,  we  foond 
the  two  we  have  first  named  and  fignred, 
to  have  so  mnch  surpassed  the  others  in 
good  qoalities,  that  they  were  only  grown 
by  a  few  amateurs. 

Of  new  sorts,  the  Duhring  and  Olark,  we 
hare  not  seen  in  fruit.  Both  are  repre- 
sented as  extra  fine ;  another  year,  we  hope 
to  see  their  fruit. 

Philadblphu  is  very  mnch  like  KIrtland, 
and  our  description  would  anawer  for  bothe 

Naomi  we  saw  in  fruit  in  two  or  three 
places,  bearing  abundantly:  a  Urge,  fine, 
well-fisTored  fhiit,  and  the  canes,  thus  &r, 


/ff 


Fio.  110.— Aooiai. 

having  proved  perfectly  hardy.  Should  it 
again  prove  hardy,  as  heretofore,  it  will 
take  a  first  rank  among  raspberries  for  gen- 
eral cultivation. 


Has.  Wood  is  another  new  sort  that  we 
saw.  It  is  not  yet  offered  for  sale,  nor  hv 
it  been  fully  described.  Its  habit  of  grow^ 
is  between  that  of  the  Antwerp  ckss  isd 
the  Black  Cap,  and  is  apparently  a  hybrid. 
The  wood  is  of  a  dark  bluish  shade ;  cans 
very  strong,  with  many  lateral  branches, 
on  which  the  fruit  sets  abundantly. 

The  firuit  is  of  a  daric  purplish  red  ;  nfiarir 
globular;  double  the  size  of  Black  Cap; 
firm,  and  with  a  fine  high  flavor.  We  hope 
to  have  a  full  description  and  illustratioa 
of  it  for  a  future  number. 

Catawissa — This  old  doable-bearing  sort 
we  have  found  to  have  stood  last  vrinter 
more  than  usually  well.  In  some  places  it 
was  the  only  sort  this  sprii^  that  retained 
perfect  live  canes.  In  good  grounds  it  giT«s 
an  6arly  crop,  and  afterward  a  second  crx^ ; 
but  to  be  most  profitable,  we  are  told,  the 
canes  should  all  be  mowed  ofi"  in  the  spring, 
and  thus  make  it  an  autumn-bearing  varie- 
ty, rather  than  twice  bearing. 

The  old  Black  Cap,  as  a  general  thing, 
has  been  supeiseded  by  the  Doolittle  Black 
Cap ;  and  this,  where  the  soil  was  <kfp  and 
rich,  gave  enormous  and  profitable  oropi^— 
For  many  sections,  and  for  de^  loamj, 
rich  soils,  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  hardy  kinds  in  cultivation. 

Of  other  old  sorts,  such  as  Rivers'  Mon^ 
ly,  Ohio  Everbearing,  Ac,  &c.,  we  leaned 
nothing  new,  most  growers  confining  Umbi- 
selves  to  well-known  kinds ;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  testing  on  a  small  scale 
the  new  varieties. 


PLAN  FOR  LAYING  OUT  A  TEN-ACRE  LOT  FOR  SUBURBAN  OCCUPATION. 


BT  X.  JfERRAND,  DST&Orr. 


This  place  has  two  main  entrances  with 
well-shaded  drives.  The  lodges  for  the 
gardeners  command  the  gates.  There  is 
an  immediate  access  from  one  of  those  cot- 
tages to  the  hot  beds  and  garden  which  is 


exposed  to  the  full  sun.  The  sight  of  tbb 
vegetable  gardea  is  entirely  hidden  by  a 
belt  of  ornamental  planting.  Around  tbe 
green-house  and  graperies  are  flower  be^ 
and    stumps,  with  a  nice  walk 
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Rhododeodroiui  and  Kalmias  can  be  plant' 
&d  on  the  northern  and  other  shaded  sides 
)f  the  dwelling.  The  access  is  very  easy 
\o  the  stables  and  other  out-buildings,  with 
wo  yards  and  a  direct  access  to  the  street. 
The  river  and  lake  occupy  about  ^  a<a«. 
There  are  two  islands,  one  of  which  is  3oq- 
lected  to.  the  garden  by  a  small  bridge. 


The  space  0  can  be  cultivated  into  fruits 
of  any  kind  or  put  in  grass. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  make  this  a  hand- 
some place  with  but  few  roads.  In  feet, 
a  simple  glance  at  the  drawing  will  tell 
more  about  the  disposition  of  this  place 
than  any  explanation. 


Pro.  Ill  — Ptofi. 
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THS  DSLPHINinMS. 


BT   r.   PARKMAN.  JAMAICA  FLAIKS,   MASS. 


It  is  now  a  number  of  yem  since  general 
attention  wis  drawn  to  this  flhie  ftmllj  of 
hardy  perennials,  by  the  introdnctSon  of 
Delpkimum  Fimnoium.  Other  beautiful 
species  and  yarieties  had  already  been 
known,  but  D.  Formonm  was  at  once  so 
easy  of  culture,  so  large,  and  so  Tirid  in 
color,  that  it  made  an  impression  never  be- 
fore equalled  by  any  of  its  kindred.  A  Ta- 
riety  closely  related  to  it,  D,  Hmdenoni^ 
had  been  introduced  befora  it;  but,  unlike 
Farmaaum^  it  does  not  bear  seed,  and  must 
be  increased  by  the  tedious  process  of  di- 
viding the  root.  For  this  reason,  though 
more  delicate  in  odor,  and  fully  equal  in 
OTery  point  of  beauty,  it  did  not  become 
generally  known. 

D.  Fomumtm  not  only  bears  seed  freely, 
but  the  seed  *'  comes  true,"  the  ofbpring 
closely  resembling  the  parent.  Now  and' 
then  one  obsenres  some  diTersity,  Thus: 
in  some  cases  the  eye  is  deeply  shaded,  and 
in  others  it  is  pure  white.  An  English 
nurseryman,  by  carefully  selecting  and  iso- 
lating his  seedlings  through  a  succession  of 
seasons,  has  succeeded  in  "fixing"  the 
white-eyed  variety,  so  that  seed  from  it 
will  commonly  produce  the  same  again.  He 
has  given  his  new  variety,  which  is  merely 
an  improved  /ormonun,  the  name  of  Dd- 
phinUtm  bicoloT  Grandijlorum.  We  have  not 
yet  tested  it  sufficiently  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  it  deserves  this  formidable  christening. 
The  original  D.  forvumtm  is  an  improved 
variety  of  a  Siberian  species,  D.  cheilatUhuffi^ 
which  is  also  the  ancestor  of  D,  HeHderd(mi 
and  />.  micaiUf  which  very  much  resemble 
each  other. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  another  variety 
has  been  introduced,  very  distinct,  and, 
without  doubt,  an  acquisition.  It  has  been 
named  DdpMnwm/onitowm  ccduUmm^  and 
is,  in  fact,/orsioftMi  with  a  different  shade 
of  color.  While  the  original  variety  is  of 
a  deep  metallic  blue,  the  one  in  question  is 
of  a  delicate  sky  blue,  and  it  rarely  fiuls  to 


of  both 


come  trae  from  seed.  The  fio^ 
are  very  laige.  When  grown  in  a  nci 
loam,  mixed  with  peat,  of  wbidi  Chey  tn 
very  fond,  we  have  seen  them  neariy  tv? 
inches  in  width.  These  were  flowens  of 
young  seedlings;  those  of  the  old  pisatt 
are  never  so  large. 

DdphMwrn  formomm  has  one  aeriois  de- 
fect This  is  a  kind  of  blight  which  attacks 
the  flowers,  begins  by  blotching  them  with 
blackish  purple,  and  often  ends  by  crump- 
ling the  whole  flower-spike  into  an  unaght- 
lyknot 

DdpkiiMMm  tinefue  (the  Chinese  larfespor) 
and  its  varieties  form  another  group  quite 
disUnct  from  the  above.    Its  growth  k 
more  slender,  its  leaves  finely  ent^  apprasdh 
ing  the  annual  larkspure;  and  the  wbok 
plant,  though  less  robust,  is  more  ddicate 
and  graceful.    It  grows  two  feet  or  more  in 
height,  but  there  are  dwarf  varieties  viiid: 
someUmes  do  not  exceed  a  loot.    In  ooJor, 
it  varies  from  an  intense  metalltc  him  to 
white.    There  are  bright  skj-bluefirieties 
whose  tints  are  almost  unrivalled  in  this 
way.    There  are  also  varieties  of  a  purplish 
slate  color.    Some  are  doable  and  semi- 
double.  -The  bloom  is  very  profuse,  and 
lasts  a  long  time.    Where  maiwo^  <^  bice 
are  wanted  in  the  garden,  nothing  can  bet- 
ter answer  the  purpose.    It  will  bloom  tba 
first  year  fVom  seed,  as  will  also  D./ormot^M^ 
and  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  d^»ct  u 
which  the  latter  is  subject.    After  two  or 
three  years  it  commonly  dies  oat,  unlee 
the  root  is  divided;  but  it  is  perfectij 
hardy,  and  like  firmotum^  defies  the  severest 
winter.    The  ancestors  of  both  were  mr 
tives  of  Siberia,  Tartary,  and  Northen 
China.    D.  (jhrandiJU)ntM  is  a  kindred  spe- 
cies, also  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  scarcelT 
distinguishable  ttom  sfneMC 

We  come  now  to  a  third  seetioii  of  tb 
genus  Delphinium — ^that  of  the  erect  robos: 
species,  of  which  the  old  Bee  lArkspor  cbst 
be  taken  as  the  type.    This  sectioa  indexes 
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many  species  more  or  lem  distinct,  ftnd  Ta- 
rietiea  past  numbering.  As  most  of  the 
dpecies  hybridise  very  readiiy,  and  as  many 
that  are  called  species  are  not  to  be  distin* 
guished  the  one  from  the  other,  any  at- 
tempt at  defining  them  all  woirid  be  a  &il- 
ure,  but  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
entire  section  are  very  distinct.  To  our 
thinking,  the  position  of  the  Delphinium 
family  in  the  world  of  floriculture  must 
mainly  depend  on  this  portion  of  it.  In 
hardiness,  in  permanency,  and  in  freedom 
from  disease,  this  section  is  unequalled.  Its 
tall,  erect  spikes  of  bloom  are  often  of  the 
most  perfect  symmetry,  and  the  flowers 
maybe  developed  into  the  greatest  beauty, 
both  of  form  and  color.  The  choice  varie- 
ties  of  it  are  admirable  for  massing  on  the 
lawn,  or  planting  in  the  middle  and  back  of 
the  border. 

Its  Taricties  of  color  are  yery  great. — 
The  old  Bee  Larkspur  is  of  a  deep  blue, 
with  a  black  eye,  covered  with  short  hairs, 
and  looking  like  a  bee  nestled  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower.  It  Is  a  tall,  rank-growing 
plant,  of  little  value  in  itself,  but  capable 
of  great  improvement  by  hybridisation  and 
selection  of  seedlings.  Next,  we  have  a 
deep  blue  variety,  with  the  eye  pure  white; 
then  a  light  blue,  with  an  eye  of  vivid 
Mack ;  then  a  light  bine  with  a  white  eye, 
and  a  light  blue  with  a  grey  eye.  We  have 
seen  these  last  quite  as  large  as  2>.  /ormomim, 
and  far  surpassing  it  in  the  symmetry  of 
their  flowerspikes.  Among  double  varie- 
ties, there  are  some  of  a  deep  metallic  blue, 
others  of  a  pure  sky-blue,  and  others  of  a 
ftky-blue,  tinged  with  pearl  and  lilac.  Oc- 
casionally, the  central  petals  are  striped 
with  red  and  white,  and  they  are  frequently 
edged  with  a  black  line,  which,  to  our 
thinking,  is  not  an  improvement.  Many 
of  the  double  varieties  are  good  seed- 
bearers. 

As  we  have  raised  many  thousands  of 
seedling  Delphiniums  within  the  last  few 
years,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  note 
here  some  of  the  **  sports"  to  which  they 
are  liable.    We  have  frequently  known  a 


Delphininm,  with  an  eye  white  and  per- 
fectly smooth,  to  produce  a  seedling  with 
the  eye  black  and  hairy,  like  the  old  Bee 
Larkspur;  and  the  oflbpring  of  thb  again 
sometimes  sport  back  to  the  original  white. 
Often  a  deep  blue  flower  produces  a  light 
blue  o&pring,  and  viee  tena^  though  the  ■ 
majority  of  seedlings  approach  the  color  of 
the  parent.  Some  double  flowers  produce 
a  considerable  proportion  of  double  off- 
spring ;  while  others,  equally  double,  result 
idmost  exclusively  in  single  flowers.  We 
have  frequently  known  the  ofbpring  of  one 
plant  to  differ  more  from  each  other  than 
some  of  those  which  are  described  by  bot> 
anists  as  distinct  species.  We  have  now  in 
bloom  a  curious  example  of  a  sport.  It 
was  raised  firom  the  seed  of  a  double  light- 
blue  variety.  The  flowers  are  double, 
smaller  than  in  the  parent,  and  nearly  pure 
white — the  only  instance  we  have  ever 
seen  of  that  color  in  this  section  of  the 
Deli^iniums.  The  variety  bears  seed, 
though  not  very  freely,  and  we  hope,  ulti- 
mately, to  develope  something  of  value 
firom  it. 

Now  as  to  hybridising.  The  varieties  of 
the  Bee  Larkspur  section  hybridize  freely 
with  the  section  of  formoiwn,  producing 
flowers  combining  the  characteristics  of  the 
parents,  more  upright  and  robust  in  growth 
than/ormo^iim;  nearly  as  large;  often  quite 
as  vivid  in  color;  and,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  quite  f^nee  from  blight  We  have 
never  yet  succeeded  in  hybridizing  the  Bee 
Larkspur  with  Hneme ;  but  where  art  has 
fiiiled  Nature  seems  to  have  done  the  work, 
for  we  have  several  times  observed  in  beds 
of  seedlings  plants  which,  in  their  habit 
and  bloom,  show  strong  indications  of  being 
hybrids  of  these  species.  We  have  several 
of  them  now  in  bloom.  In  habit  of  growth, 
they  approach  the  Bee  Larkspurs,  but  the 
flower  closely  resembles  the  Chinese  (mi»- 
ense).  They  never  bear  seed,  which  aflforda 
another  presumption  that  they  are  hybrids. 

In  this  connection,  we  will  mention  a 
disaster  which  befell  us  two  winters  ago.— 
From  a  great  number  of  seedlings,  we  had 
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Mlacted  about  thirty  which  aaemod  worthy 
of  names;  and  m  the  ground  where  they 
•tood  wu  to  be  dug  np  in  the  aattunn,  we 
pleoed  them  ell  in  a  frame  for  the  winter* 
The  preoention  proved  their  rain,  for  the 
mice  got  in,  end  deronred  all  bnretz.  We 
are  now  at  woric  to  repair  the  mieohief^  and 


have  maiiy  hmdredii  of  aeedliase  whieb 
will  Bocm  be  in  flower.  The  fiunilj  €i  ^ 
Delphininms  eeeme  capeble  of  a  derdop- 
ment  greater  then  it  hae  yet  reoeiTed,  lad 
we  look  with  confidence  for  good  reeoltk 

We  hare'not  yet  done  with  this  sobjeGt, 
and  ehall  have  more  to  eay  hereafter. 


GRAPE  MILDEW    VERSUS  THE  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 


BY  TITICOLA. 


Tw  the  HoKTiciTLTURMT  for  Jnne  1864, 
<*HortieoIa"  pabtishesBeTeral  eztracte  from 
a  letter  of  M.  Neabert,  a  celebrated  vine 
grower  of  Saxony,  whom  Hortioola  endor- 
see as  a  **  scientific  chemise*  Neubert 
advues  the  use  of  a  solation  or  emulsion 
of  essential  oils  (lavender  and  rosemary) 
in  water  impregnated  with  salt  and  salt- 
petre, as  a  remedy,  or  rather  as  a  prophyl- 
actic for  mildew  on  the  grape  vine. 
Neabert  being  a  practical  man,  and  his 
directions  being  founded,  on  his  own  ex- 
perience, his  recommendations  are  worthy 
of  a  trial,  and  should  not  be  lightly  treated 
nnless  the  objections  to  them  are  obvious 
and  well  founded. 

In  a  recent  work  upon  Qrape  Oulture,  by 
W.  0.  Strong,  these  directions  of  M. 
Neabert  are  quoted  with  the  following 
remarks:  ''He  gives  no  reason  for  his 
solution,  and  we  are  at  a  Ices  to  comprehend 
the  benefits  of  rosemary  and  lavender.  The 
salt  and  saltpetre  are  in  such  homeopathic 
quantities,  that  we  cannot  understand  how 
so  practical  and  skilful  a  cultivator  as  M. 
Neubert  can  attach  so  much  value  to  it. 
The  early  and  frequent  dustings  with 
sulphur  must  be  the  secret  of  his  success. 

We  account  for  the  efficiency  of  sulphur 
frx>m  the  known  efieets  of  sulphurous  add 
gas  upon  regetable  and  animal  life.  When 
diluted  with  a  large  proportion  of  atmos* 
phenc  air,  it  is  still  eo  acrid  as  to  produce 
a  sense  of  sufibcation  and  violent  coughing. 
Every  one  has  eiperienced  the  suffocating 
odor  of  friction  matches.    Flour  of  salfdiur 


is  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposes  slovly 
by  combining  with  oxygen,  forming  sul- 
phurous add  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
sulphur  and  two  parts  oxygen." 

Upon  reading  the  paesage  the  qasst«» 
promptly  occurred  to  me :  Are  these  ob- 
jections to  M.  Neubert's  recipe  well 
grounded  ?  If  so,  there  is  no  use  in  gcing 
to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  trying  it 
What  light  does  chemistry  and  vegetsble 
physiology  throw  upon  the  sabject  ? 

It  is  unnecenary  to  remind  every  reader 
of  horticultural  literature  of  the  widely 
different  drcumstances  under  whkk  dif- 
ferent classes  of  plants  flourish.  Seaweeda 
grow  in  brine  of  such  a  strength  as  would 
prove  instantly  fatal  to  land  plants;  and 
even  in  strong  solutions  of  the  most  acrid 
chemical  salts  (sulphate  of  copper)  oertaiit 
spedes  have  been  known  to  thrive. 

Now  it  has  long  been  known  that  amidst 
these  peculiarities  of  vegetable  growth  one 
of  the  meet  marked  is  the  &tal  effect  of 
essential  oils  upon  most  plants  of  a  fm^oid 
character.  Hence  the  ink  manubettirer 
pots  a  few  cloves  in  his  ink  to  keep  off 
mould  while  aromatic  seeds  of  all  kinds  are 
not  subject  to  mould  and  their  vieixiity 
prevents  moulding  in  others  with  which 
they  are  packed. 

In  an  elaborate  article  on  this  8ttl:9ect  in 
the  Sdinbui^  Philoeophical  Journal,  toL  9, 
page  34,  Dr.  MacCullogh  remarioi : — *^  It  is 
a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  cirGom- 
stance,  that  Ritesian  leather,  whidh  s 
perfumed  with  the  tar  of  the  birdi  tree. 
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is  Bot  8ub|ect  to  mouldiness,  m  must  be 
known  to  all  who  possess  books  thus  bound. 
They  even  prevent  it  from  taking  place  in 
those  books  bound  in  calf  near  whicb  they 
happen  to  lie. 

This  fact  is  particularly  well  known  to 
Russian  merchants,  as  they  suffer  bales  of 
this  article  to  lie  in  the  London  docks  in 
the  most  careless  manner,  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  knowing  well  that  they  can  sustain 
no  injury  of  this  nature  from  dampness, 
whereas  common  curried  leather  requires 
to  be  opened  cleaned  and  yentilated.  Col- 
lectors of  books  will  not  be  sorry  to  learn, 
that  a  few  drops  of  any  perfumed  oil  will 
ensure  their  libraries  from  this  pest" 

These  facts  ai'e  well  known  and  they 
seem  to  me  to  offer  a  full  explanation  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  essential  oils  in 
warding  off  attacks  of  mildew. 

Salt  and  saltpetre  are  equally  well 
bown  as  powerful  antiseptics.  At  first 
Mght  I  should  feel  inclined  to  use  stronger 
{olutiuns  1  oz.  of  salt  in  400  of  water, 


but  I  would  first  try  the  proportions 
recoDunended  by  M.  Neubert  His  di- 
rections are  probably  founded  on  experi- 
ment. 

While  upon  this  subject  allow  me  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  explanation 
given  above  of  the  action  of  sulphur  upon 
mildew.  Sulphur  when  exposed  to  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures  does  not  combine 
with  oxygen  and  form  sulphurous  acid  gas. 
This  is  a  fact  kno^n  to  all  chemists.  It  is 
universally  regarded  by  chemists  as  an 
elemefU  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it 
ever  "decomposes."  But  it  volatilizes  slow- 
ly at  ordinary  temperatures  and  the  higher 
the  temperature  the  faster  does  it  sublime. 
It  is  also  soluble  to  some  extent  in  oils  and 
wax,  and  may  possibly  form  a  combination 
with  some  portions  of  the  leaf.  It  probably 
acts  as  a  specific  poison  to  the  fungus,  and 
its  properties,  as  noted  above,  lead  us  to 
appreciate  the  directions — apply  it  only  on 
dry  HOT  days. 


EARLY  FALL  TRANSPLANTING, 


It  has  long  been  a  commonly  received 
•pinion  that  all  deciduous  trees  should  have 
me  good  hard  frost  exposure,  before  being 
lug  and  transplanted  in  the  fall.  That  such 
ro6t  assists  in  hastening  maturity  of  the 
ree,  wo  acknowledge;  but  that  it  is  ne- 
essary  to  await  frost  and  the  falling  of  the 
)liage  therefrom,  before  transplanting,  we 
0  not  believe.  The  leaves  have  their  part 
J  perform,  grow  their  growth ,  perform. 
heir  appointed  duty,  and  gradually  fall  to 
le  ground.  This  falling  of  the  leaves 
ikes  place  much  earlier  in  the  season  with 
)me  varieties  of  trees  than  with  others. 
he  cultivated  sweet  cherry  commonciug 
)  drop  more  or  less  of  its  leaves  in  July^ 
id  mature  nearly  all  of  them  early  in 
eptember,  while  the  Mahaleb  does  not 
ature  much  of  its  foliage  until  in  August, 
id  rarely  drops  any  of  it  until  the  middle 


of  September.  The  gooseberry  and  currant 
drop  nearly  all  the  foliage  on  old  wood  in 
August,  and  much  of  that  on  new  wood 
early  in  September.  The  pear  and  apple 
rarely  make  any  additional  extent  of 
growth  after  the  middle  of  August,  and 
most  of  their  foliage  is  mature  and  ready 
to  dix)p  by  the  twentieth  of  September. 
The  ash,  birch,  and  many  other  forest  trees 
have  their  main  leaves  all  mature  by  the 
above  time. 

Looking  at  this  we  some  fifteen  years 
ago  commenced  planting  out  one  or  more 
of  a  sort  of  tree  and  plant  early  in  the 
season,  and  continued  our  experiments  un- 
til within  the  past  two  years,  we  have 
planted  our  cherries,  pears  and  apples,  as* 
early  as  the  10th  of  September,  and  our 
currants  and  gooseberries  the  first  week  of 
that  month,  and  have  rarely  lost  a  tree  or 
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plant  We  dig  and  plant  in  tbe  nsnal 
manner,  with  or  without  water,  as  may  be, 
but  we  make  our  shortening  in  praning, 
either  hrfort  the  plant  is  dog,  or  as  9oon  (u  it 
Umttofthe  ground.  The  pruning,  of  course, 
takes  off  all  the  young  and  immature  wood, 
and  the  ground  being  warm,  the  roots  form 
anew  without  delay.  One  tree  we  exam- 
ined last  fall  had  made  new  roots  over  an 
inch  long  in  two  weeks  from  the  time  of 
planting.  Lindloy's  Theory  of  Horticulture, 
together  with  general  practice,  make  it  much 


safest  to  transplant  after  the  lemres  hxn 
Ikllen  in  the  ordinary  niaturity  and  extent 
of  season,  and  undoubtedly  such  Is  the  oo^ 
rect  theory  and  praetiee,  when  trees  have 
to  be  taken  from  a  nursery,  packed  ai^ 
shipped  a  distance ;  but  where  th«y  can  he 
remored  from  a  part  of  one^  own  ground 
or  obtained  fh>m  a  nursery  within  a  l?v 
miles,  we  beliere  the  early  transplantiair 
to  give  the  most  Tigorons  growth  the  fol- 
lowing year. 


NOTES  ON  RASPBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS. 


BT  CHIS.  DOWXriNO,  NKWBCRGH. 


Messrs.  Editors  : — In  the  June  number 
of  the  HoRTicOLTTRisT,  you  requested 
notes  on  raspberries,  ice.  On  examining 
my  collection  numbering  over  fbrty  varie- 
ties, I  find  among  the  new  ones  that 
Clarke,  Hornet,  Philadelphia,  Northum- 
berland, Fillbasket  and  Belle  de  Palluau 
are  good  and  promising  sorts,  and  the 
latter,  I  think,  will  prove  a  good  market 
variety,  the  fruit  being  large,  firm  and  of 
excellent  flavor,  and  the  plant  vigorous  and 
productive.  The  Clarke  is  a  juicy,  sweet 
berry ;  plant  vigorous,  very  productive  and 
one  of  the  best  for  family  use,  but,  I  fear, 
too  soft  for  market  purposes.  The  Phila- 
delphia is  an  American  variety  originated 
near  that  city,  and  celebrated  in  that  lo- 
cality for  its  hardiness  and  productiveness, 
and  seems  to  be  well  suited  to  the  light 
soils  of  New  Jersey,  where  the  finer  Euro- 
pean kinds  generally  fail — on  Wm.  Parry^s 
grounds  at  CiRuaminson,  and  Edmund 
Morris'  at  Burlington,  which  I  visited  in 
picking  season ;  it  proved  all  that  had  been 
claimed  for  it  as  a  profitable  market  sort. 
The  berry  is  not  as  large  nor  as  high-fla- 
%ored  as  the  European  varieties.  How  it 
will  succeed  in  other  localities  has  yet  to 
be  tested.  Among  the  best  for  family  use 
are  Brinckle's  Orange,  Franconia,  Clarke, 


Belle  de  Palluau,  Vice-President  French 
and  Hudson  River  Antwerp.  For  market 
purposes  in  this  locality  and  aome  mifes 
north  and  south  of  here  the  Hudsoo  Riref 
Antwerp  is  the  favorite  sort,  aldioc^Q  I 
think  Franconia,  and  perfaap6  Belk  de 
Palluau,  will  prove  on  further  trial  eqnaUy 
as  good. 

There  have  been  several  new  ones  intro- 
duced of  the  Bhu;k  Cap  ftmily,  but  thev 
are  so  similar  to  the  common  and  Doo- 
little,  as  not  to  be  worth  a  separate  notke. 
There  is  one  received  from  Samuel  MHler, 
of  Avon,  Pa.,  which  he  calls  Surprise,  whici 
is  a  little  larger,  more  juicy,  more  oonie  is 
form,  and  has  more  bloom  on  It.  Th^ 
however,  is  from  one  year^  experience, 
and  may  not  be  correct.  There  »  also  i 
new  variety  received  from  Joseph  Sintfir, 
X)f  Angola,  Erie  county.  New  York,  which 
Is  like  the  others  in  many  respects  exceft 
that  it  is  entirely  thomless.  This  proms^ 
to  be  an  acquisition.  It  is  claimed  t4>  he 
earlier  and  more  productive;  but  havis^ 
only  fruited  it  the  present  season  and  fro!S 
a  plant  received  the  past  spring,  I  am  net 
able  to  decide  correctly.  Of  the  Eyerb^r- 
ing  varieties,  the  Ohio  Everbearing  asi 
Belle  de  Fontenay  have  proved  the  be$t 
with  me. 


Notes  en  (he  July  Number. 
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CiniftA]fT9« 

I  find  this  cla88  of  fVnits  in  much  oon- 
iulon  and  incorrect  For  several  years  I 
laTe  obtained  from  Europe  and  this  coun- 
ry  and  from  various  persons  all  the  good 
linda  of  any  reputation  ;  have  made  a 
»rettj  thorough  examination  of  them  the  ' 
^o  past  seasons,  and  find  but  few  distinct 
nough  to  retain  as  resJly  good. 

Among  the  white  ones,  White  Dutch  and 
fhiteGrape  are  the  best.  Transparent  white 
i  said  to  be  m  seedling,  and  no  donbt  is, 
ut  is  so  similar  to  White  Grape  in  growth, 
aality  and  productiveness,  that  it  Is  not 
orth  while  to  make  a  new  sort  of  it. 

White  Provence  is  distinct,  m^ny  of  the 
aves  being  edged  with  white,  it  is  the 
ost  vigorous  of  the  white  sorts.  Froft 
rge,  but  not  as  productive  as  the  ttvo 
)ove-named  ones.  Attractor  is  distinct  in 
liage,  being  deeply  cut  or  toothed,  but 
e  fruit  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  White 
rape.  White  Clinton  is  White  Dutch, 
iperial  Tellow  and  Imperial  White  are 
hite  Grapo. 

Red  Grape  and  Wilmofs  Red  Orape,  if 
}tifict  from  May's  Victoria,  I  am  not  able 

distinguish  them.  Fertile  d'Anger's, 
icrocarpa  and  Imperial  Red  are  the  same 

Vcrbaillaise  or  Oberry,  and  these  two 
It  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  often  diffi- 

t  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 


The  Versaillaise  ia  said  to  be  a  seedling  of 
the  Cherry,  and  often  has  longer  bunches, 
sometimes  not.  We  sometimes  think  it 
less  add,  but  the  difference  is  slight.  Both 
are  large  tod  attraetite  kinds,  and  com- 
mand double  the  price  in  market  of  other 
sorts ;  bat  are  more  aofid  and  watery,  and 
not  near  as  rich  as  Red  Dutch  and  many 
other  red  varietiea.  Red  Provence  and 
Gondoin  Red,  as  I  received  them,  are  alika 
They  are'  the  most  vigorous  of  all  the  cor* 
rants,  with  pale,  reddish  yovng  branehcsi 
The  fruit  is  email,  add,  and  worthless. 

Red  Dntch,  May^  Victoria,  La  Hative, 
Knights  Laiige  Red  and  Versaillaise  are 
among  the  best  of  the  red  ones.  Knights 
Early  Red,  Knights  Sweet  Red,  Long- 
Bunched  Red  and  Short- Bnnohed  Red, 
are  of  the  Red  Dntch  family,  bot  no  better. 
La  FeHtle  is  a  vigorous  grower,  productiTe, 
large  size,  bnt  not  equal  to  s<»ne  others  in 
flavor. 

Of  the  blade  varieties,  Black  bglish  and 
Black  Naples  are  the  best. 

In  making  the  above  statements,  1  wish 
to  say  that  I  have  no  private  interests  to 
serve,  and  have  no  plants  for  sale,  but  give 
it  as'  my  experience  of  the  kinds  as  received 
from  various  sources  and  at  several  different 
times  from  the  same  persons ;  and  if  in- 
correct, I  hope  others  of  more  extended  ex- 
perience will  correct  me. 


NOTES  ON  THE  JULY  NUMBER. 


'ft/.ES  m  AssxKBLAOxa. — An  admirably 
ceived  and  well  written  article*  The 
ter,  howeiver,  has  overlooked  one  or  two 
08.  First:  he  says,  *' Golumbos,  when 
anded,  foand  no  lawns  or  parks."  True, 
lid  not ;  and  yet,  at  that  lime,  in  our 
tern  territories,  now  Wisconsin,  &c., 
I,  and  yet  are,  hundreds  of  native 
IS,  dotted  with  their  island  groves  of 
i;  and  again,  extensive  parks,  with 
and  there  grand  old  oaks,  amid  which 
tknid  deer  is  occasionally  to  be  seen. — 
Id,  it  is  not  always  grouping  of  trees 
Skptxmbkx,  1866. 


that  bring  ont  the  best  results.  Nature 
docs  her  woric  most  admirably,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, but  she  also  does  it  vrith  her 
tree  planting  according  to  the  surrounding  of  • 
her  earth  formations.  Thns,  her  masses  of 
scrawny,  yet  bold  and  pictnresqne  trees,  on 
her  hill  sidet  and  rocky  dells,  are  not  found 
on  her  level,  sandy,  or  prairie  plains ;  and 
he  who  studies  Nature  to  copy  or  improvSi 
by  giving  her  a  hint,  has  a  wide  field  for 
learning,  and  may  study  to  good  advantage.  * 
In  this  improving  on  Nature  by  hints,  fow 
are  successful.    The  grouping  of  trees  like 
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the  Nonrmy  Lftreb,  Lombardy  Pc^lftr,  Ac, 
of  m  pointed  or  spiral  character,  woald  not 
be  Nature  on  a  aandy  lerei,  where  the 
scenery  for  miles  was  one  oontinaatlon  of 
the  same  character;  and  more  and  more 
would  it  be  inoongnious  if  the  style  of  the 
bttildingps  were  of  the  Tuscan  or  Italian  or- 
ders; but,  as  I  said,  this  article  is  well 
written,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
writer  in  print  again. 

Dbsions  in  Rural  AmcHiTscrirmK. — ^I 
like  this  design  for  the  section  of  country 
in  which  it  is  eonstroeted,  but  he  who 
copies  may  doubt  its  adaptation  to  all  sec- 
tions. The  bold  scenery  of  tlie  Hudson 
suits  well  with  points  and  gables. 

Plan  ron  Latixo-Out  a  THasn-Acnx 
Lot.— Decidedly  a  good  plan.  The  walks 
are  gently  curved,  not  crooked;  and  the 
whole  plan,  if  carried  out  and  cared  for, 
would  give  satislaotion  to  the  owner. 

Hebf.  Pkar — ^Will  Mr.  Sumner  tell  ns 
where  this  pear  originated,  and  what  is  the 
habit  of  the  tree  ? 

Ttfc  Canker  Work.— Colonel  Dewey 
shall  have  a  credit  mark  for  tbii  expose  of 
our  ignorance  of  the  habits  and  de»trnctive 
agents  of  the  canker  worm.  As  he  says, 
the  worm,  while  in  the  chrysalid  stRte,  is 
readily  deyoured  oy  poultry;  to  which  I 
will  also  add,  poultry  will  destroy  it  when 
in  the  form  of  Fig.  89. 

Tears  ago,  I  knew  an  orchard  in  New 
Hayen  County  kept  perfectly  clear  of  can- 
ker worm' by  means  of  poultry;  while,  in 
the  same  season,  the  grand  old  elms  of  New 
Haren  were  almost  leafless  from  its  ravages. 

Hints  on  Transplaktivo  BTBRGRCBm. 
— ^^  Never  let  the  roots  see  the  sun  or  feel 
the  wind "  is  truly  the  maxim  of  govern- 
ment to  the  planter  of  evergreens.  I  can 
not  J  however,  after  nearly  thirty  yean  of 
practice,  and  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  plants,  concede  the  recommendation  to 
"  plant  from  May  to  August"  My  expe- 
rience is,  that,  with  all  evergreens,  the  very 
"beit  time  is  just  as  they  are  pushing  their 
bads  in  Spring.  With  Norway,  Scotch, 
and  Austrian  Pines,  September  is  better 


than  July  or  Angqst.  In  other  wonis,  if 
they  have  well  ripened  the  season's  grovti 
they  may  be  safely  removed  Amehct:: 
Arbor  YttSB  and  Red  Cedar  do  not  do  veL 
removed  at  any  other  sesjwn  than  Sprii^. 
B.  W.BuLL  ON  Qrape-Oulturji-— We'l, 
I  am  disposed  to  swallow  almost  annhio: 
in  the  way  of  r  large  story  about  the  pr> 
fits  of  grapes,  but  I  must  confess  I  gire  m* 
terested  parties  a  little  Utttude  when  thfj 
talk  of  their  own  origiuRting  or  procedure. 
This  productAg  seven  tons  of  gnpes  to  tk 
acre  should  first  be  shown  by  the  acre,  no: 
by  computing  the  product  of  one  vine  in  i 
garden,  and  calculating  the  number  to  t^ 
acre.  The  experience  of  the  last  winter® 
the  vineyards  in  Northern  Ohio,  I  think,  k 
a  hint  to  growers  that  NRtnre  most  not  be 
overtasked,  many  of  the  vineyards  there, 
that  last  year  produced  very  hesTy  ao^ 
being  this  year  almost  dead,  maar  rics 
entirely  killed ;  while,  ms  a  rule,  tiie  iias 
that  last  year  boi^e  no  fmit  are  tbis  jn: 
growing  a  good  crop.  Is  not  Mr.  Umid 
too  fast  when  he  says  the  lona  "  neeis  th« 
highest  possible  cultivation?''  Mr. Boll's 
item  of  compost  is  not  regarded  u  »  o^^ 
item  at  the  West ;  or,  if  used,  it  wo&M  be 
considered  as  a  '*  potting  process,''  sot  in  t'&e 
line  of  "  grape-growing  made  easy.^  Viii- 
out  deuring  to  detract  from  the  vigorf  ^^ 
of  the  Concord,  too  well  known  to  doabt, 
I  only  say  that  I  have  seen  the  Ions  plint 
ed  this  year  in  strong,  stiff  day,  and  tt  tki 
time  (July)  show  a  growth  fully  eqoil  *- 
the  Concord  in  similar  positions.  Do  :fe< 
understand  by  this  that  I  claim  the  I^ 
as  vigorous  as  Conoord,  but  that  I  speak  fi 
it  to  show  Mr.  Meirrick  that  I  think  hir 
too  fast  in  placing  ft  as  a  variety  neediest 
be  petted.  Mr.  BulPs  method  of  plasty 
is  too  expensive  for  the  western  vinejard^t. 
however  well  it  may  answer  for  New  Es,^ 
land ;  and  his  advice  to  save  all  the  ro^o. 
and  not  to  shorten  tbem  in,  does  not  i^^ 
respond  with  success  in  phystotogicsl  pn^ 
tice. 

The   Original   Rkd   Bcccb   TRft- 
Thanks,  thanks,  Horticola,  for  thm  aecu^ 
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From  the  history  of  its  seed  producing  red 
beeches  when  taken  from  inside  branches, 
and  green  beeches  when  gathered  fh>m  the 
outside,  may  not  our  seedling  fruit-tree 
growers  learn  a  lesson,  and  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  perpetuate  the  leading  characters 
of  a  kind,  select  their  fruits  accordingly. 

Sia  Thomas  Browne's  Garden  of  Gy- 
rus.—Occasionally,  I  like  to  read  Sir 
Iboma?,  but,  as  a  rule,  two  or  three  pages 
suffice.  Perhaps,  few  authors  have  written 
j<;tter;  but,  then,  we  more  require  when 
-eading  the  want  of  that  "  light  that  makes 
ome  things  seen.^^ 

The  Campanula ^Who  docs  not  know 

he  CAmpanula,  or,  as  the  writer  says,  the 
'anterbury  Bell?  It  is  found  in  every 
lower-garden  from  Maine  to  California. — 
iut  the  beauty  of  the  Campanulas,  to  my 


mind,  is  in  the  pacennials.  I  well  remem- 
ber a  plant  of  Campaniila  PyramidalU^ 
some  years  since,  at  a  Staito  exhibition.  It 
was  about  five  feet  high,  in  lull  bloom,  and 
constantly  attracted  a  crowd  of  wondrous 
gazers,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Campanula 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  merged  in  the 
old  single  blue  biennial. 

Inside  Qrape  Borders. — ^If  inside  bor- 
ders will  not  answer  on  a  concrete  bottom, 
why  use  the  concrete  ?  Take  the  soil,  good 
of  course ;  give  drainage  as  for  out  of  doors, 
and  sec  the  result. 

Materials  for  Greem-Housrs. — This 
author  is  right  in  advocating  wood. 

Forcing  Strawberries. — A  practical 
detail,  to  be  read  by  all  gardeners. 

Reuben. 
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I  HAVE  been  paying  some  little  atten- 
on  to  the  cultivation  of  the  gooseberry, 
id  from  the  results^  I  am  a  little  surprised 
lat  their  cultivation,  as  a  market  crop,  is 
it  more  extensive. 

The  English  or  imported  varieties,  we 
)ow,  do  not  succeed  well,  on  acconnt  of 
ibiltty  to  mildew;  but  our  American 
rts,  such  as  Houghton,  Cluster,  Ac.,  I 
▼e  found  to  grow  and  bear  most  Satis&c- 
rlly. 
My  soil  is  a  poor  clay,  some  of  it  quite 

the  brick-bat  order,  and  unavailable  for 
^wing  com  or  potatoes;  and  yet  the 
webcrry  grows  vigorously  on  It,  and  per- 
U  crops  of  good-sized  berries. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  tried  growing  them 
a  good  sandy  loam,  but  quite  unsucoess- 
)y ;  and  yet  I  find  single  bushes  in  al- 
st  every  garden,  evidencing  their  almost 
versal  adaptability  to  all  soils. 
'.  plant  my  bushes  early  in  the  fall,  hav- 

tirst  plowed  my  ground  as  deep  as  pos- 
le  with  a  heavy  team  and  plow.    I  open 


out  furrows  four  feet  apart,  and  cross  fur- 
rows at  same  distance ;  then  plant,  so  that 
my  bushes  are  four  by  four  feet  each  way ; 
leave  the  ground  level  until  near  the  dose 
of  the  season,  or  just  before  freesing  up  of 
winter,  when  I  turn  a  farrow  up  toward 
each  side  of  the  plants,  leaving  them  well 
protected  from  heaving  of  frost,  and  pro- 
viding for  whatever  surface-water  there 
may  be  at  a  distance  from  the  plant. 

I  have  gathered  this  year  four  quarts 
fVom  a  bush,  and  have  sold  at  four  and  five 
dollars  a  bushel. 

The  varieties  *f  am  mostly  growing  are 
Houghton's  Seedling,  Cluster,  Mountain 
Seedling,  and  Downing,  and  I  appreciate 
their  value  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
named  them,  and  for  the  followmg  reasons, 
which  I  make  part  of  text  descriptive : 

Houghton's  Seedling. — Bush  grows 
vigorously,  a  little  too  slender  to  be  just 
right,  because  when  loaded  with  fruit  it  lies 
partly  on  the  ground  until  the  bushes  get 
age.    Sets  its  fruit  profusely,  and  holds  it 
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M  until  ripe.  Tli«  flmti  it  ot«1;  rather 
•mall ;  smooth  skia,  of  pale,  dull  red^Uah 
brown,  with  faint  green  iinee ;  tender  and 
Joky,  hot  not  very  high  flavored ;  shows  not 
a  sign  of  mildew  either  when  grown  in  the 
shade,  In  the  sun,  in  wet  or  dry  ground. 

GLU8TCR.^Thi8  Is  a  little  larger  than 
Houghton,  but  does  not  set  quite  as  abun- 
dantly. The  bush  is  of  a  rather  more 
stocky  habit  in  growth,  and  more  upright ; 
a  little  richer  and  better  flavored  fruit,  and 
may  yet  prove  with  me  more  desirable  than 
Houghton. 

Mountain  Scsblino.— The  plant  is  a  very 
strong  grower,  ather  stcaggUng  and  slender 
In  Its  wood ;  too  much  so,  for  as  yet  it  has 
had  to  have  support  to  keep  the  fruit  off 
the  ground.  The  fruit  is  nearly  one-half, 
say  fully  one-third,  larger  than  Houghton ; 
long  oval;  dark  brownish  red,  with  long 
peduncle,  attaching  the  fruit  to  the  wood 
at  such  distance  as  to  make  picking  an  easy 


matter;  skin  smooth;  flesh  ntmdi  tiriia 
than  either  the  above-named.  My  basb« 
of  thiK  sort  are  yet  young.  Should  thej 
grow  strong  enough  to  head  back  well.  tAd 
set  thw  fruit  abundantly,  it  will  prtm  t 
valuable  sort  because  of  its  size. 

Downing. — ^The  bush  is  a  more  compset 
and  upright  stiff  grower  than  either  of  tb* 
others.  The  fruit  sets  pretty  well ;  Is  Jimr- 
ly  round  ;  pale  whitish  green,  with  the  rib 
veins  distinct.  Skin  smooth,  thick.  Fleeh 
Juicy;  better  than  the  finit  two;  not  u 
good  as  the  last ;  and,  unfortunately,  with 
me  it  bums  badly  in  the  sun,  so  that  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  berries  are  valoeless^- 
As  a  variety  for  early  gathering  it  may  be 
the  most  valuable,  but  for  Inte  markethig 
not  as  good  as  the  others. 

At  another  time,  if  yon  wish,  I  will  write 
my  experience  with  currants  for  marketii^ 
purposes. 


m»m  e»> 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  NOTES. 

BT   ISAAC  HICKS. 


Tan  crops  of  strawberries  on  Long 
Island,,  where  they  were  suitably  protected 
last  winter,  have  been  good.  Mulching, 
we  believe,  pajrs. 

One  grower,  who  has  three  acres  moetly 
Wilson, on  the  southern  slope  of  a  hill,  hsa 
marketed  over  10,000  quarts.  They  were 
well  tilled,  and  kept  in  hills,  and  mulched, 
rows  about  two  feet  apart.  Another  grower 
had  about  six  acres  in  bearing,  mostly 
Russell's  Prolific,  every  tey^h  row  French, 
and  allowed  to  run  together ;  product  near 
8,000  quarts.  We  think  that  the  French 
is  too  soft  for  market.  The  Garibaldi  is 
larger,  more  productive,  and  carries  bettw 
— a  very  important  consideration  to  the 
grower.  The  Agriculturist,  so  fitr  as  we 
have  heard,  have  all  been  allowed  to  in* 
crease  as  much  as  possible  to  obtain  plants, 
and  we  think  it  has  not  had  a  fair  trial  It 
should  be  grown  in  hills,  under  high  culti- 


vation, to  bring  out  its  good  qualitieB^  We 
find  it  valuable  as  a  late  berry;  keeps  a  Iob^ 
time  after  it  is  picked;  of  hi^  flavor;  sad 
in  hills  very  productive. 

Brooklyn  Scarlet  is  beantiM ;  high  fis- 
vor ;  an  excellent  amateur  berry. 

General  Scott  is  very  productive  9  large ; 
not  best  flavor;  too  soft  for  macket. 

Russell  is  very  prolific;,  and  a  good  profit- 
able berry. 

Cotter  IS  very  productive;  too  soft  fc^ 
market,  but  excellent  for  home  use. 

Lenning's  White,  very  poor  besLrer, 

Lady  Finger,  or  Soott's,  good,  but  poor 
bearer. 

Austin,  too  poor  flavor  for  cultivation. 

Wilson,  pivbably  the  best  yet  for  rnarkft 

Bartlett,  or  Boston  Pine,  fine,  bat  poor 
bearer ;  the  Brooklyn  Scarlet  reaesnbks  i: 
in  flavor,  and  is  much  better  in  every  it^ 
spect. 
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Triomplie  de  Oftnd,  fine  flftfor,  but  ^ene* 
'ally  few  in  number ;  if  kept  in  hills,  much 
>ettar. 

Of  rMpberriee,  we  have  tried  a  dozen  or 
Dore  kinds,  and  have  abandoned  all  but  the 
irinckle's  Orange,  DooUttle  Black  Gap, 
ind  Philadelphia. 

Brinckle's  Orange,  and  all  others  of  that 
lass,  require  too  much  care  in  covering, 
iid  are  not  near  as  prodncUye  as  the  other 
wo, 

Doolitile  is  early,  large,  and  productiTe 
(ut  a  rampant  gppower,  and  is  quite  thorny. 


The  Philadelphia  raspberry  has  borne 
twice,  and,  for  our  soil,  it  is  the  best  wo 
have  yet  met  with.  It  i»  very  productiye, 
much  more  so  than  Antwerp,  Orange,  Fran- 
conia,  Fastolf,  Ac.,  with  us^  It  resembles 
the  Purple  Cane  in  its  taste,  and  is  double 
the  size,  jost  as  hardy,  and  throws  up  suck- 
ers from  its  roots  like  the  Antwerps. 

We  have  been  in  search  of  a  good,  hardy, 
productiye  raspberry,  suitable  for  our  light 
soil,  and  we  have  found  it  iu  the  Pfaila- 
delphia. 

North  HemptUad,  L.  I. 


GLEANINGS.~am^tniiedL 


VI. 


It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little,  in  gen- 
ral,  people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is  the 
art  of  the  creation  for  which  nature  has 
une  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man, 
norc  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of 
alking  to  him  and  teaching  him,  than  in 
ny  other  of  her  works,  and  *it  is  just  the 
art  in  which  we  least  attend  to  her.  There 
re  not  many  of  her  dim  works  in  which 
ome  more  material  or  essential  purpose 
ban  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not  an- 
ff'cred  by  every  part  of  their  organization ; 
istead  of  this,  there  is  not  a  moment  of 
ny  day  of  our  lives  when  Natoro  is  not 
roducipg  scene  after  scene,  picture  after 
ictm-e,  glory  after  glory;  and  working  still 
[K>Q  such  exquisite  and  constant  princi- 
lea  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is 
uite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us,  and  in- 
•nded  for  our  profit,  not  pleasure.  And 
very  man,  wherever  placed,  however  far 
um  other  sources  of  inte^est  or  beauty, 
a<<  this  doing  for  him  constantly.  The 
Dblest  scenes  of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and 
10 wn  but  by  few ;  it  is  not  intended  that 
lan  should  live  always  in  the  midit  of 
lem ;  he  injures  them  by  his  presence ;  he 
?a8es  to  feel  them  if  he  be  always  with 
lein ;  but  the  sky  is  for  all ;  bright  as  it 
,  it  is  not 

*' Too  bright  nor  good 

For  hunafi  aatoiVt  daily  food. ' 


It  is  fitted  in  all  its  functions  fbr  the  per- 
petual comfort  and  exalting  of  the  heart— 
for  soothing  it  and  purifying  it  of  its  dross 
and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes 
capricious,  sometimes  awful,  never  the  same 
for  two  moments  together,  almost  human 
in  its  passions,  almost  spiritual  in  its  ten* 
demess,  almost  divine  in  its  affinity;  its 
appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us  is  as  dis* 
tinct  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of 
blessing  to  what  is  moral  is  essential.  And 
yet  we  never  attend  to  it,  we  never  make 
it  a  subject  of  thought,  bat  as  it  has  to  do 
with  our  animal  sensations ;  we  look  upon 
all  which  bears  witness  to  the  intention  of 
the  Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive  more 
from  the  covering  vault  than  the  light  and 
the  dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed  and 
the  worm,  only  as  the  succession  of  mean- 
ingless and  motionless  accidents,  too  com- 
mon and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment 
of  watohfblness,  or  a  j^ance  of  admiration. 
If  in  our  mciments  of  utter  idleness  and 
insipidity  wo  turn  to  the  sky  as  a  laat  re- 
source, which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak 
of?  One  says  it  has  been  wet ;  and  another 
it  has  been  windy ;  and  another  it  has  been 
warm.  Who,  among  the  whole  chattering 
crowd,  can  tell  me  of  the  forms  and  the 
precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall  white  moun- 
tains that  girded  the  borison  at  noon  yes- 
terday? Who  saw  the  narrow  sunbeam 
that  came  out  of  the  sonth,  and  smote  upon 
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their  Bymmits  until  they  inelt«d  and  moul- 
dered away  in  a  miat  of  blae  rain  1  Or 
the  dance  of  the  dead  cloodd  when  the  ftun- 
light  left  them  laat  night,  and  the  west  wind 
blew  them  before  it  like  withered  leaves  ? 
All  has  paseed  vnregretted,  as  nnseen ;  or 
if  the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off^  eren  for 
an  instant,  It  is  only  by  what  is  gross,  or 
what  is  extraordinary;  and  yet  it  is  not  in 
the  broad  and  fleree  manifestations  of  the 
elemental  energies,  not  in  the  cmsh  of  the 
hail,  nor  the  drift  of  the  whirlwind,  that 
the  highest  characters  of  the  sublime  are 
developed.  God  is  not  in  the  earthquake, 
nor  in  the  fire,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 
They  are  but  the  blunt  and  the  low  facul- 
ties of  his  nature,  which  can  only  be  ad* 
d  I  essoi  through  lampblack  tnd  lightning. 
It  is  in  quiet  and  subdued  passages  of  un* 
obtrusive  majesty,  the  deep,  and  the  calm, 
and  the  perpetual;  that  which  most  be 
sought  ere  it  can  be  seen,  and  loved  ere  it 
is  understood;  things  which  the  angels 
work  out  for  us  dally,  and  yet  vary  eter^ 
nally,  which  are  never  wanting,  and  never 
repeated;  which  are  to  be  found  always 
yet  each  found  but  once ;  it  Is  through  these 
that  her  lessons  of  devotion  are  chiefly 
taught,  and  the  blessings  of  beauty  given. 
VII. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Holland  the  tu- 
lip became,  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  object  of  a  trade  nn- 
parallelled  in  the  history  of  commercial 
speculation.  From  1634  to  1637,  all  classes 
in  all  the  great  cities  of  Holland,  became 
infected  with  the  tulipomania.  A  single 
root  of  a  particular  species,  called  the  Vice- 
roy, was  exchanged,  in  the  true  Dutch  taste, 
for  the  folk)wlng  articles  :^Two  lasts  of 
wheat,  four  of  rye,  four  fkt  oxen,  three  fat 
swine,  twelve  fat  sheep,  two  hogsheads  of 
wine,  four  tuns  of  beer,  two  tuns  of  butter, 
one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  cheese,  a 
complete  bed,  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  silver 
beaker,  the  whole  being  worth  2,500  florins. 

These  tulips  were  afterwards  sold  accord- 
ing  to  the  weight  of  the  roots.  Four  hun- 
dred porits,  something  leas  than  a  grain,  of 


the  biribealled  Admiral  Leirken^cost  i^¥») 
florins ;  446  perita  of  Admiral  Vender  Eii. 
I,ri20  florins;  106  perits  of  Schilder,  \filh 
florins;  200  perits  of  Semper  AngostB?. 
5,600  florins;  410  periU  of  the  Victor. 
3,000  florins,  &c.  A  bulb  of  the  spKiB 
called  Semper  Augustus,  has  been  oftes 
sold  for  2,000  florins ;  and  it  once  happecei 
that  there  were  only  two  bulbs  in  exist- 
ence, the  one  at  Amsterdam,  the  other  it 
Haarlem.  One  of  these  sold  for  4,600  gjr- 
Ins,  together  with  a  new  caniage,  two  gnr 
hones,  and  complete  hameaa.  On  anotiscr 
occasion,  a  bulb  was  sold  for  twelve  scre» 
of  land.  So  great  was  the  rage  for  fiirorite 
bulbs,  that  they  who  had  not  ready  momr 
exchanged  for  them  their  goods — booses  tr ! 
lands,  cattle  and  clothes.  The  tnde  ^x* 
followed  not  alone  by  mercaatile  paipJr, 
but  also  by  the  first  noblemen,  citiieii^  of 
every  description,  mechanics,  scan^en^  dm- 
ers,  turf-diggers,  chimney-sweeps,  ^jolmea 
maid-servants,  old  clothes  dealera,  kc 

At  the  commencement  of  the  rage,  er^- 
body  won,  and  no  one  lost.  Some  of  the 
poorest  people  gained,  in  a  few  iaoiith<. 
houses,  coaches,  and  horses,  and  flpiried 
away  like  the  first  characters  in  the  kad. 
In  every  town  some  tavern  was  select«tl 
which  served  as  an  exchange,  where  btg^ 
and  low  traded  in  flowers,  and  oonfinari 
their  bargains  with  the  mo6tsuniptodc»  es 
tertainments.  They  formed  laws  for  thefli- 
selves,  and  had  their  notaries  and  derks. 

These  dealers  in  flowers  were  by  ao 
means  desirous  to  get  possessiom  of  thf^ . 
no  one  thought  of  sending,  mucli  lees  off- 
ing himself,  to  Constantinople,  to  pnxiirv 
scarce  roots,  as  many  Europeana  travei  t* 
Qolconda  and  Visipour  to  obtain  rare  a^i 
precious  stones.  Tulips  of  all  prices  vert 
in  the  market,  and  their  roots  were  div^ikd 
into  small  portions,  known  by  the  naiae  ■ 
periU^  in  order  that  the  poor  aa  well  as  :ii? 
rich  might  be  admitted  Into  the  spec^'i 
tion ;  the  tulip  root  itself  was  out  i»f  tac 
question — it  was  a  nonentity,  but  t^  fi- 
nished, like  modem  stocks  and  fonde,  c^^ 
subject  of  a  bargain  for  a  time. 
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During  tke  tuHpomaida, « ipeoalfttor  often 
ffered  and  pM  large  saras  for  a  root  which 
le  never  reoehred,  and  never  wiahed  to  r^ 
eive.  Another  sold  roots  which  he  never 
MMseeeed  or  delivered.  Often  did  a  noble- 
lan  parohise  ftom  a  chimney -slveep  tnlipe 
o  the  amount  of  2,000  florins,  andmll  them 
t  the  same  time  to  a  ftrmer,  and  neither 
he  nobleman,  chimney-sweep,  nor  farmer 
lad  roots  in  their  possession,  or  wished  to 
loasess  them.  Before  the  tulip  season  was 
»Ter,  more  roots  were  sold  and  purchased, 
lespokeand  pfomisedtobe  delivered,  than, 
n  all  probability,  could  be  found  in  all  the 
;arden9  of  Holland ;  and  when  the  Semper 
kugostus  was  not  to  be  had,  which  happened 
wice,  no  species  was  perhaps  oftener  pur- 
ihased  and  sold.  In  the  space  of  three  years, 
t  i»  said,  more  than  ten  millions  were  ex- 
)ended  in  this  trade  in  one  single  town  of 
Holland. 

The  evil  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the 
States  of  Holland  were  under  the  necessity 
)f  interfering;  the  buyen  took  the  alarm ; 
he  bubble,  like  the  South  Sea  scheme,  sud- 
lenly  burst ;  and  as  in  the  outset  all  were 
ri  oners,  in  the  winding-up  very  few  escaped 
iritbout  loss. 

vm. 

Observers  who,  in  short  periods  of  time, 
lave  passed  over  vast  tracts  of  land,  and 
i^cended  lofty  mountains,  in  which  climates 
vere  ranged,  as  it  were,  in  strata,  one  above 
mother,  must  have  been  early  impressed 
)y  the  regularity  with  which  vegetable 


forms  are  distributed.  The  results  yielded 
by  their  observations  fbmished  the  rough 
materials  for  a  sdence  to  which  no  name 
has  yet  been  given;  The  same  zones,  or  r^ 
gions  of  vegetation,  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  Cardinal  Bembo,  when  a  youth, 
described  on  the  declivity  of  Etna,  were 
observed  on  Mount  Ararat  by  Toumefort* 
He  ingeniously  compared  the  Alpine  flora 
with  the  flora  of  plains  situated  in  different 
latitudes,  and  was  the  flrst  to  observe  the 
influence  ezerdsed  in  monntainous  refnons, 
on  the  distribution  of  plants,  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ground  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  by  the  distance  from  the  poles  in 
flat  countries.  Menzel,  in  an  unedited  work 
on  the  flora  of  Japan,  accidentally  made 
use  of  the  term  "geography  of  plants;"  and 
the  same  expression  occurs  in  the  fancilVil 
but  graoeAil  work  of  Bemadin  de  St.  Pierre, 
Studies  of  Nature,  A  scientific  treatment  of 
the  subject  began,  however,  only  when  the 
geography  of  plants  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  study  of  the  distribution 
of  heat  over  the  surfaoe  of  the  earth,  and 
when  the  arrangement  of  vegetable  forms 
in  natural  fkmilies  admitted  of  a  numerical 
estimate  being  made  of  the  different  forms 
which  increase  or  decrease  as  wo  recede 
from  the  equator  towardii  the  poles,  and  of 
the  relations  in  which,  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth,  each  family  stood  with  reference 
to  the  whole  mass  of  phanerogamic  indigen- 
ous plants  of  the  same  region. 
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WooDWAao's  Annval  or  Archwmt- 
niR,  Landscape  Gardekirg,  and  Rural 
Vrt,  for  1867,  is  now  ready.  120 pages; 
ICO  engravings ;  l2mo.  Paper,  75c ;  cloth, 
\l.    Post  paid  by  mail. 


We  have  just  published  at  this  office  the 
flrst  annual  number  of  the  above  work.  It 
contains  170  original  and  practical  designa 
for  low-prioed  oottages,  bams,  and  the  dif« 
feratt  ootbulldings  required   on  cenntry 
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plaoet,  tofether  with  luuDerous  plaiw  for 
l^ng-out  nuiU  tracts  of  ImuL  The  il«- 
•ignt  And  eDgrarioga  hAva  been  prepviod 
•xpreesly  for  the  work|  ere  executed  io  the 
beet  meaner,  end  printed  on  fine  ceiendered 
peper. 

We  confidently  leeemmend  this  AnnoAl 
to  ell  our  readers,  ae  auppljing  in  part  the 
great  demand  for  "homes for  the  million;^' 
and  the  elegant  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  prepered,  together  with  the  low  price 
it  which  it  is  offered,  warrants  ns  in  pre- 
dicting for  it  a  very  hu^  sale.  The  uni- 
versal circulation  of  such  a  work  would  do 
much  to  improve  public  testa  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  in  the  land  but  are  in  need 
of  the  many  hints  it  oontainai 


Raspberet  Notes. — We  have  noticed  a 
tendency  during  the  pest  few  years  to  run 
upon  the  blackberry,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
raspberry,  so  far  as  raising  fruit  for  market 
was  concerned.  The  result  is,  raspberries 
are  yearly  growing  scarcer  and  selling 
higher,  while  ^^pleuty  as  blackberries'^  is 
li^rally  true  with  that  fruity,  and  growers 
complain  of  light  returns  in  money,  not 
berries.  It  is  now  time  to  change  the  cur^ 
rent  and  revive  the  neglected  raspberry. 

For  fiimily  use  BrinkU^t  Orange  ranks  No* 
li  and  when  better  known  will  sell  where  it 
does  not  have  to  be  carried  far.  Flavor  ex- 
cellent, sixe  large,  abundant  bearer,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  over  a  long  period,  thus 
extending  the  raspberry  season.  It  is  only 
half-hardy,  and  should  be  laid  down  and 
covered  with  earth,  or  otherwise  protected 
during  the  winter.  The  canes  are  strong 
and  branching,  and  have  the  merit  of  not 
snckering  freely. 

DooliUU^s  Blade  Cdp  is  a  valuable  variety, 
to  say  nothing  about  its  improvement  over 
the  ordinary  Black  Gap.  Our  own  opinion 
is  that  high  culture  of  transplanted  Wild 
Bladk  Oape  WDold  make  the  'Mmproved" 
in  a  very  few  years,  but  ea  the  Doolittle  is 
abvndsntly  propagated  by  nnraerymen — it 
can  be  increased  very  rapidly  with  no  skill 
OB  the  psrt  of  the  i^rower— and  is  now  eold 


at  a  reasonable  price,  it  is  better  to  bor 
enough  to  start  with,  whick  need  not  bs 
over  two  dosen  for  a  lai^ge  family.  Wb€a 
well  establiahed,  each  root  or  stool  ahould 
yield  £»ur  to  six  quarts  of  fruit  in  a  setsoa, 
BO  prolific  are  they.  They  are  perfectlj 
hardy,  even  as  fiur  north  as  Msine.  Ttie 
objection  raised  against  them  are,  ooli?, 
ripening  nearly  together,  and  thoniy  csDek 
By  training  upon  a  high  trejlis,  keepiDg 
sheared  or  tied  in,  they  can  be  conve&ieotlj 
managed.  They  incline  to  a  lengthy  gTowtl^ 
and  after  reaciung  the  top  of  a  six-foot  tiel* 
lis,  may  be  allowed  to  bend  orer  and  retam 
to  the  ground, affording  abearing  cane  botk 
up  and.  down.  £ven  vrith  this  length,  <i& 
rich  soil,  the  extremity  will  often  reach  tlie 
soil  and  take  root,  thus  fomishing  a  new 
plant,  this  being  the  way  it  propagates  itself 
The  old  root  will  live  many  years  and  throw 
up  new  shoots  close  to  the  bearing  caoes. 
They  may  be  truned  upon  boildrags  or 
high  fences.  Growing  in  dost«m,  the  bmes 
can  be  picked  rapidly,  and,  to  our  taste;  are 
not  bad  either  in  pies,  paddings,  dnofijat^ 
as  a  sauoe,  or  served  up  caw  writh  sogtr.  It 
bears  carriage  to  m^ket  well,  and  iagiovi&s 
in  fitvor  both  with  dealers  and  consomen. 
Eranconia^  FaMf^  and  Hudmm  Mmr  J«^ 
verp^  are  all  good,  and  each  has  its  fororite 
smong  growers.  The  latter,  being  finser, 
is  the  great  market  berry,  bat  for  bmily 
use  we  prefer  either  of  the  other  two  ia 
point  of  flavor.  They  are  all  good  bearer^ 
of  large  size,  and  each  should  be  protected 
during  winter.  This  protection  is  a  bug- 
bear to  some ;  but  take  them  after  a  raio, 
when  the  canes  are  soft,  and  they  maj  be 
bent  down  along  the  line  of  the  row,  begin- 
ning at  one  end  and  bending  each  cane  to- 
ward the- other  end,  securing  it  with  a  little 
earth,  until  all  are  down,  then  go  along  eac^ 
side  and  bank  up  over  them  just  enough  tf^ 
keep  them  covered  during  the  washings  of 
winter.  To  aflford  room  ibr  this,  the  roirs 
should  be  four  feet  apart.  A  peison  vill 
soon  learn  to  cover  them  rapidly.  In  field 
culture  a  horse  and  plough  will  do  most  of 
the  labor. 
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Lindle^s  FhMfw  reputed  to  be  «  seed- 
ling  of  the  Faiitolff,  but  onrries  more  of  the 
appearance  of  haTing  sprung  Jhrom  a  wildling. 
It  is  sufficiently  hardy, ai  ohnmed,  but  with 
us  does  not  yield  fruit  In  quantity,  size  and 
quality  to  suit.  We  prefer  the  labor  of 
covering  a  mors  proliflCy  larger  and  better 
iort.  There  are' other  varieties  of  merit, 
but  the  above  are  suffioient  for  all  practical 
purposes. — New  Ycrk  Tritune, 


Temperature  of  Plant  and  Fruit 
Houses. — One  of  the  greatest  errors  com- 
nitted  by  inexperienced  gardeners,  and 
:bo9e  in  charge  of  small  plant  or  fruit 
louses,  is  in  the  keeping  of  a  relative  tern- 
K^rature  day  and  night.  As  a  rule,  the 
emperature  at  night  is  always  too  high, 
^lants  require  rest  at  night,  and  can  only 
laYe  it  by  a  reduced  course  of  vital  excite- 
nent.  The  heat  at  night  should  always  be 
»elow  the  minimum  of  that  during  the  day, 
nd  again,  the  heat  during  a  61oudy  day 
hould  not  be  brought  up  to  the  maximum 
f  that  on  a  a  clear,  bright,  sunny  day. 


Hedg£  Plant. — For  a  compact  and 
eautiful  hedge-plant,  there  is  none  that 
as  stood  the  test  of  all  positions  so  well 
3  the  Buckthorn  {Ehamnvs  Cathartics). 
t  does  not  sucker;  it  bears  the  shears  per- 
ctly ;  it  vegetates  early  in  the  spring,  and 
olds  its  leaves  late  in  &11,  and,  when  well 
rmed,  and  four  to  five  feet  high,  not  a 
ling  can  pass  through  it.  The  seed  should 
;  gathered  and  sown  in  the  fall,  in  light 
ellow  land.  The  following  spring  it  will 
;arly  all  vegetate^  and  form  plants  of  suffi- 
ent  size  for  transj>lanting  to  the  hedge- 
w  the  sooceeding  year. 

Thk  HTBRioiiATioir  of  ferns  has  long 
en  a  disputed  problem.  But  it  is  now 
limed  that  it  has  been  aocomplielied.  The 
nditione,  however,  under  which  the  result 
n  be  mttained,  are  so  difioult  and  delicate, 
At  hybrids  of  feme  muet  be  exceedingly 
re,  if  ever  found  at  aU. 


Woodward's  Oountrt  HoMifl. — Eighth 
edition ;  eighth  thousand ;  reused  and  en* 
htfged;  12mo.;  192  pages ;  150  designs  and 
plans  for  oountry  houses  and  outbuildings 
of  moderate  cost,  with  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  balloon  (hmie.  Extra  binding, 
cloth,  <(1.60,  post  paid. 


Thbrx  is  a  singular  want  of  appreciation 
for  our  own  horticultural  products  among 
our  leading  cultivators.  An  imported  flower 
or  fruit  stands  a  better  chance  of  becoming 
popnlar,  and  beiag  sought  after  by  &  multi- 
tude of  people,  than  our  hone  productioiiB, 
even  though  they  may  be  superior  in  every 
way.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  dis* 
courage  the  importation  of  new  variettca. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would  have  our  horti. 
oulturists  avail  themsolves  of  every  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  introduce  superior,  well- 
established,  and  new  varieties  of  fbreign 
productions.  But  ai  the  same  time,  en*- 
couragement  should  be  liberally  given  to 
our  own  cultivators  who  are  laboring  to  im- 
prove our  native  fhiits  and  flowers.  We 
have  capabilities  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
patient  culture  to  secure  varieties  superior 
to  anything  that  can  oome  from  abroad. 

WxEPiNO  Larch.— This  most  graceiHil  as 
well  as  curious  of  weeping  deciduous  trees, 
originated  by  chance  in  a  seed  bed  grown 
by  W.  Godsall,  Hereford  Nursery,  England, 
about  1834. 


Grape  Tibld.— In  1837,  the  C^ndmati 
GaseUe  recorded  su?  hitndred  and  seoerUy 
9wm  gallons  of  purs  wine  as  the  product  of 
eighteen  thousand  square  firat,  less  than 
half  an  acre  of  ground.  The  grower  was 
Jacob  Resor,  and  the  varieties  Oatawbaand 
Gape. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Herbemont,  of 
Columbia,  8.  C,  reported  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  gallons  from  one-sixth  of  an 
acre.  These  records  we  give  to  show  some 
of  our  new  beginners,  who  are  at  times  *■ 
little  disposed  to  boast,  that  lai^e  yields 
hav«  been  before  their  time. 
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OaAPcs'AHD  WiiCB,— Every  mMi  who 
hm  A  grapeTiae  should  get  a  copy  of  Hoe- 
mana^s  new  work  on  the  culttTation  of  the 
aatiTO  grape,  and  maanlaotiire  of  Amerieaii 
winea.  A  practical  book,  by  a  practical 
and  enthusiastic  writer  foil  of  his  subject, 
and  able  to  impart  sound  and  thorough  In- 
atniction.  fully  illustrated;  12mo.;  192 
pages.  Cloth,  extra,  91.50,  post  pud.— 
Published  at  this  office. 

Bfis  D«rBNOBB.^-0harlataa  bee  men  oo- 
caeionally  astonish  the  wonderii^  multi- 
tude by  forming  the  bees  in  a  swarm  all 
orer  their  heads,  &c.,  and  again  remoTing 
them  to  the  hive,  without  any  ii^'ury  from 
their  stings. 

It  is  related  in  AidUon^s  Iidian  Remmi$- 
c$Hct9^  an  English  work,  tha'  the  use  of 
oeg<mum  (sweet  basil),  braised  and  rubbed 
over  the  person,  prevents  the  bees  stinging, 
and  renders  their  being  handled  In  any  wmy 
without  injury. 


Westcrn  TiMBca  Lands.— .^A  long  and 
exhaustive  report  upon  the  timber  question 
of  the  West  wsa  on  the  2d  tranamitted  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands  by 
Judge  Edmonds,  Commissioner  of  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  in  reply  to  a  call  for  infor- 
mation, under  the  resolution  of  Represent- 
ative Donnelly,  as  to  the  expediency  of  aid- 
ing experiments  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  forests  on  the  Western  Plains.  Judge 
Edmonds  states  that  the  vast  Western 
Plains  and  i^ateau  can  only  be  rendered 
habitable  by  planting  forests,  which  will 
fertilise  and  moisten  the  soil,  soften  and 
modify  the  climate,  and  protect  men,  ani- 
mals, and  crops,  fW>m  the  desolating  winds 
of  those  regions.  The  supply  of  timber  in 
the  Western  two-thirds  of  the  Union  is 
shown  to  be  very,  meager,  while  the  prairie 
region  is  vast  in  extent,  until  our  people 
have  risen  from  3,000,000  to  33,000.000.  We 
have  gone  through  and  surrounded  the  pri- 
meval forests,  and  now  enter  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  the  great  treeleas  waste  with  our 
original  store  thre»<ottrths  consumed,  the 


demand  aeoelerated,  and  the  consmnen  to 
increase  from  33,000,000  to  50,000,000  da^ 
ing  tills  century.  Extend  the  time  fifty 
yeaia  into  the  next  centufy,  and  onlea  wa 
commence  to  grow  lereete,  we  may  be  driv- 
en to  the  use  of  boards  three  indiei  wide, 
aa  in  China  at  the  preaent  time.  Ts  it  not 
apparent  that  we  should  at  once  cesse  to 
needlessly  destroy,  and  eoiiiinenoe  to  pro- 
duce timber.  The  Commissioner  thinks 
the  object  cannot  be  acoompliahed  by  g^ul^ 
ing  alternate  sections  of  land,  as  the  Huofr- 
stead  Act  already  gives  land  upon  the  oon- 
dition  of  settlement.  For  the  cost  of  pU&t- 
ing  and  caring  for  in&nt  forests,  alteroite 
sections  of  grants  would  be  an  Insdeqnite 
consideration.  He  is  not  prepared  to  re- 
commend any  general  system  to  cacoura^ 
the  growth  of  forests,  bat  thinks  one  mi/ 
be  matured  after  firee  discosaion,  and  when 
information  is  compiled  as  to  the  extent  of 
natural  forests,  &c.,  which  is  now  bong  pre- 
pared by  the  agents  of  this  office.  He  doses 
with  three  suggestions :  Ist.  That  the 
Homestead  Act  may  be  so  amended  h  to 
oblige  the  planting  of  trees  by  thenetderL 
2d.  That  Government  surveyors  be  raqarcd 
to  plant  the  seeds  of  trees  adapted  to  tbe 
climate  around  each  established  ooroer.— 
3d.  That  grants  may  with  pxx>priety  be  aide 
fbr  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  pos- 
sibility and  feasibility  of  growing  forests 
upon  the  great  Western  plains.  Such  u 
experiment  would  stimulate  Individual  en- 
terprize  in  that  direction,  which,  after  til, 
is  t^e  only  trustworthy  and  efficient  power 
for  so  great  a  work,  and  It  would  furnish 
facts  which  might  aid  In  the  development 
of  some  general  system." 


Bunnnn  Roses  should  be  cardblly  exsm- 
ined,  and  where  any  appearance  of  swelling 
the  ties  should  be  loosened.  Do  not  free 
the  tie  entirely,  becausOi  if  so  done,  ofkcs 
the  bod  will  break  loose.  Loosen  the  tie 
and  tie  again.  In  strong  growing  stw^  or 
shoots  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  bod,  but  the 
ties  of  the  late  buds  will  genentlly  proff 
best  to  be  left  on  until  spring. 
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Qet  all  our  Nbw  Booxb. — ^We  hftve 
published  At  this  dffioe  %  series  of  nine 
books,  on  architecture,  a^culture,  horti- 
culture, Ac  J  just  whst  everyone  should 
have  in  their  library ;  all  handsomely  illus- 
trated, printed  on  fine  paper,  and  bound  in 
uniform  extra  bindings.  In  additions  we 
furnish  from  this  office  aJl  other  publica- 
tions on  the  same  subjects,  and  execute  or* 
ders  for  purchasing  and  forwarding  all  mis* 
cellaneous  books. 

We  send  books  by  nail,  post  paid,  care- 
fully packed  I  and  the  distant  buyer  can 
thus  be  supplied  sa  low  and  receive  his  books 
in  88  good  order,  as  by  a  personal  applica- 
tion. Look  over  our  priced  Catalogue,  send 
us  your  order,  an4  it  will  be  promptly  ex- 
ecuted. 


A  soatterrog  of  oocve  straw  Baanie,  wit 

rotten,  ovep  the  whole,  will  serve  to  pro- 
tect from  change  oS  temperature  in  winter, 
but  it  must  be  raked  ofi"  carefully  early  in 
April  next* 


New  Lawns. — The  month  of  September 
is  again  the  time  for  forming  lawns.  WjS 
have  prepared  the  ground,  and  seeded  it 
in  September,  and  obtained  a  good  coat  of 
grass  strong  and  vigorous  before  the  (k-osts 
of  winter  sat  in.  The  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  trenched  two  spades  deep,  for 
without  depth  of  soil  the  roots  of  the 
grass  die  out  under  the  burning  heat  of  our 
summer  suns.  Make  the  soil  at  time  of 
trenching  rieh  by  working  in  it  liberal 
qusntities  of  old  well  fotted  manure,  or  if 
the  ground  is  sandy  draw  upon  it  freely 
of  clsy  loam,  rake  down  as  fast  as  you  digi 
burying  all  lumps  that  do  not  easily  break, 
lenving  the  top  perfeotly  fine,  light  and 
smooth  to  receive  the  seed. 

Obtain  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  of 
Iswn  grass  seed  to  the  acre— select  a  per- 
fectly still  time  for  sowing,  and  then  scat* 
ter  one-half  your  seed,  rake  this  in  finely 
and  yet  lightly-—^  over  sgain  cross  ways 
and  sow  the  balance  of  the  seed,  then  roll 
all  down.,  by  passing  the  roller  both  ways 
over  the  piece. 

If  the  weather  should  prove  dry,  dureotly 
after  seeding  it  will-  not  matter,  the  ftJl 
rains  ss  a  general  result  will  in  all  seasons 
bring  up  the  seed,  and  cause  it  to  make  roots 
capable  of  enduring  the  changes  of  winter* 


Trc  P«acr  WoaM.»Shoald  be  destroyed 
this  (September,)  month.  Dig  away  the 
earth  from  an>nnd  the  crown  of  the  tree, 
laying  bare  the  stem  two  or  three  inches 
above  and  below,  observe  if  any  gum  ooaes 
from  any  point,  if  so,  scratch  away  with  a 
sharp  knife  cutting  all  dead  bsrk  that  may 
be  around  and  under  the  gum  following  the 
dead  line  until  y6u  meet  '*  the  enemy  "  in 
form  of  a  little  white  grub  one  quarter  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  as  he  msy  be 
old  or  young,  kill  without  fear  of  future 
trial  by  civil  or  military  Courts,  wash  the 
wound  with  a  plaster  of  common  soft  soap, 
replace  the  earth  raising  a  little  mound 
aronnd  the  tree  of  a  foot  or  so  high.  Trees 
carefully  cleaned  at  this  time  will  be  found 
IVee  from  grub  in  April  next  when  they 
should  again  be  examined.  If  the  trees 
are  now  neglected  many  of  them  will  be 
past  saving  in  the  spring  as  the  grub  will 
be  found  to  have  girdled  more  or  less  of 
the  trunk. 


GRAPE-ViNSsin  the  house  will  now  be 
ripening  wood,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
give  freely  of  air.  Prune  away  all  useless 
wood,  that  is  small  and  lateral  shoots. 

Vines  in  the  open  ground  now  require 
only  to  have  some  of  the  laterals  stopped ; 
but  do  not  prune  back  severely^  under  the 
impression  that  sunlight  is  wanted  to  ripen 
the  fruit.  It  is  the  foliage  that  makes  per- 
fect fruit ;  and  if  severely  pruned  away  at 
this  time,  a  check  is  given  to  the  vine,  often 
resulting  in  unripe  fruit  and  a  weakness  of 
the  vine  for  another  year. 

PaIbs  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
stem  will  separate  freely  from  the  tree  by 
gently  raising  the  fruit.  Nearly  all  pean 
ara  better  for  being  ripened  in  the  house* 
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The  HwHeulturist. 


Natitk  Winks — Sotna  weeks  tlnoe,  we 
received,  IVom  Qeorge  HuBmann,  Esq.,  of 
Hermann,  Itnttoorl,  a  box  of  samplee  of 
wines  of  his  manufhcture.  We  had  oon* 
duded,  after  testing  samples  of  American 
wines  that  hare  been  sent  us  for  several 
years  past,  from  diifereni  soaroasi,  that  ^dod 
wine  would  not  be  made  in  our  conatry^-^ 
The  dimate,  iha  particular  gmpe,  or  the 
requisite  skill  In  the  ■Mnu(aelure  seemed 
wanting  to  produce  a  palatable  article ;  but 
we  are  happily  disappointed  in  the  product 
of  Mr.  fiusmaim's  vineyardsi  some  of  which 
will  bear  most  favorable  comparison  with 
the  best  wines  of  the  Ahine,  and  must  meet 
with  fkwQr  among  those  who  are  good  judges 
of  the  article. 

Among  the  kinds  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  are  Norton's  Virginia,  Herbemont| 
Delaware  and  Gatawba. 

Do  NOT  permit  any  firoit  to  go  to  waste* 
Imperfect,  wormy  apples  or  pears,  if  not  in 
quantity  for  cider,  may  be  mashed  in  a  tub, 
the  juice  pressed,  and  added  to  the  vinegar 
barrel. 


sion  of  members  of  the  Bar  at  the  West^* 
Let  us,  too,  pray  you  h&ve  no  more  seeond- 
rate  productions,  or  untried  fruits,  oAered 
or  sale  wi  Jim  premimm  to  gtdl  the  publie. 


HoBTicuLTuaAi*  BxHiBiTZovs. — The 
son  for  holding  exhibitions,  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers, &c,  is  now  again  with  us,  and  of  course 
new  varieties  of  fruits,  Ac.,  will  come  for- 
ward for  premiums.  We  beg  respectfully 
to  call  the  attention  of  committees  and  offi- 
cers of  societies  to  the  fact,  that  most  of 
our  societies,  devoted  to  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  interests,  have  adopted 
pomological  rules  respecting  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  fruits  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remind 
them  that,  in  some  strange  unaccountable 
manner,  we  have  almost  yearly  a  listof  n«i0 
first  premium  sorts  issued,  and  never  after- 
ward beard  of.  This  season,  we  hope  no 
new  fruit  or  flower  will  receive  special  favor 
unless  it  fully  meets  alt  the  requirements 
of  pomological  roles.  Our  lists  are  aheady 
overburdened,  and  any  new  candidate  to 
public  &vor  should  have  a  more  thorough 
examination  even  thin  4s  given  to  admis* 


Th«  Scixncb  or  Govebmmkvt  ts  cox- 

MCCTION  WrrH  QOVCBMMKHT  f  »rrrTI7TID3«. 

—By  Jo^ph  AMen,  D.D.,  L.L.D^  late 
President  of  Jeffenon  College,  Author  of 
Blements  of  Intellectual  Philoeopfay,  &c 
New  York,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  pp.  250,  l&no. 

The  author  says  the  object  of  his  '^boc^ 
is  to  aid  the  young  in  acquiring  the  ksowl- 
edge  necessary  for  the  dischnrge  of  their 
duties  as  dtiseiw  of  the  United  States.*^ 
It  contains  knowledge  which  ought  to  he 
possessed  by  every  citixen,  and  it  is  so 
clearly  expressed  as  to  be  perfectly  intelli- 
gible even  to  those  who  have  not  read  on 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  pra 
first  the  general  principles  of  gov»iraieat, 
then  an  account  of  the  origio,  foraiatia& 
and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Ooostitatiofi. 
Next  comes  the  Constitution  itself,  by  fiec- 
tions,  each  accompanied  by  brief,  clesTj  and 
satisfifectory  comments ;  next  the  rebtioa 
of  the  State  Qovemment  to  the  Natirasl 
Oovemment  and  the  general  provisioii  d 
the  State  Constitutions ;  then  the  rektioB 
of  city  and  corporate  governments  to  the 
State  Government;  and  lastly,  the  tdar 
tions  existing  between  nations,  or  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  International  Law. 

It  is  rare  that  we  find  so  much  know- 
ledge condensed  within  so  small  a  space, 
without  obscurity  or  dullness.  The  book 
Is  designed  primarially  as  a  text  book,  but 
will  be  found  interesting  and  profitable  to 
every  citixen.  Its  wide  introduction  as  a 
text  book  in  our  academies  and  fiehooto 
would  do  much  to  prepare  the  riung  gene- 
ration to  manage  successfully  our  poiiticai 
institutions.  If  there  is  any  that  oar 
youth  should  study,  it  is  the  natnre  of  the 
government  and  its  institutions  whose  con- 
trol will  soon  pass  into  their  hands.  It 
would  seem  follr  to  study  the  institiitions 
of  Greece  and  Kome  to  the  neglect  of  those 
of  the  United  States. 


Hditof^a  Hbble. 


Wx  haTe  now  readj,  a  pniotical  work  on 
the  proptgaiioO|  oultivitioD,  utd,  manage- 
ment  of  forest  trees,  by  Andrew  S.  Fuller, 
the  popnlmr  author  of  the  "Grape  Galturiat" 
and  the  "Strawberry  CultarUL"  Thin  work 
18  handaomelj  illuatrated,  and  conTeys 
joat  the  information  desired  by  practical 
men  who  propose  to  plant  for  timber  and 
fuel. 

The  book  contains  about  200  pages,  in 
extra  cloth  binding,  and  uniform  with  the 
books  already  published  by  us,  and  sent 
free  by  mail  to  any  address,  on  reoei|it  of 
$1.50.  We  predict  fi>r  it  the  same  wide 
circulstiott,  and  extraordinary  aoccess,  that 
has  attended  the  publication  of  "  Wood- 
wAjiit^s  OovNTaT  HoMBs,"  the  8tb  oditbtt 
of  which,  revised  and  enlarged,  is  now 
ready. 


TRANSPLANTiiro  Etkrokkkhb. — We  hare 
found  the  middle  to  last  of  this  month, 
September,  a  good  time  to-  remove  ever- 
greens. They  have  now  completed  their 
growth ;  the  wood  is  firm,  and  if  removed 
with  care  and  the  roots  kept  from  getting 
dry,  the  warmth  of  the  soil  at  this  season 
causes  them  at  once  to  form  new  rootlets 
and  prepare  for  winter. 

Unless  our  trees  are  small  and  removed 
with  balls,  we  practice  heading  back  of  all 
the  limbs  and  even  the  leader  fully  one* 
half  to  two- thirds  of  the  growth.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  the  variety,  all  the  evergreen 
Ikmily  appear  to  bear  this  holding  back 
without  injury.  In  fact,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  following  year's  growth  more 
than  compensates.  It  also  helps  to  thicken 
up  the  tree. 


Rose  Cuttings  made  this  month  and 
planted  in  a  cold  frame  will  form  roots  and 
come  out  fine  plants  next  spring.  The  bed 
should  have  good,  fine,  rich  soil  at  the  bot- 
tom with  fine,  clean  sand  at  top,  thea  the 
buds  of  the  cutting  will  no^  rot,  and  the 
roots  as  soon  as  formed,  will  have  food  in 
the  good  soiL 


€lxah  the  QaovNn All  the  grass  or 

weeds  around  the  trees  in  young  orchards 
should  be  carefully  cleaned  away  in  the  fall 
but  avoid  digging  or  plowing  deep  around 
them  at  this  time.  Stir  and  loosen  the 
ground  two  inches  deep,  tben  cover  four 
inches  deep  with  some  material  for  a  mulch, 
but  at  no  time  permitting  the  mulch  nearer 
than  four  inches  of  the  body,  or  the  mice 
may  chance  to  girdle  the  trees  before  spi^. 

Mulching  Strawberrt  Bjcds.  —  In 
mulching  strawberry  bed«'do  not' go  on 
the  principle  that  if  a  little  is  good,  more 
would  be  better,  for  it  is  not  so  with  prac- 
tice in  this  particular.  The  mulch  should 
be  only,  say  one  and  half  or  two  inches 
thick,  simply  to  prevent  the  roots  being 
injured  by  frosts  during  winter.  A  too 
deep  mulch,  say  of  six  or  more  inches,  we 
have  known  to  entirely  destroy  the  vines. 


SaLscTioN  or  Shrubs. — One  of  our  lady 
subscribers  asks  for  a  list  of  some  of  the 
best  hardy  flowering  shrubs  for  a  small 
garden.  In  selecting  shrubs  for  small 
grounds,  the  beauty  of  the  blossom  should 
not  alone  be  sought,  but  good  fblisge  and 
fine  habit  of  growth  are  desiable  in  con- 
tinning  the  beauty  and  show  of  the  grounds 
during  the  whole  season. 

Of  the  many  sorts  now  grown  best  desir- 
able to  have,  we  name :  Spirea  hUlardH  and 
pranifoLia  ^fiore  pkno;  Deutzia  gracilU ; 
Weigela  alba  and  groonewegii;  Ribea  ^or- 
doniana;  Oleiket^  paniculaia;  Magnolia  ptip- 
purea;  Tartarian  bush  Honey  auckle;  Yene^ 
tian  sumac  or  fringe  tree;  Spirea  tamefiiosa 
and  lUeve^i  fiort  pUuo  ;  French  red  and 
white  likes,  and  the  white  and  scarlet 
Japan  quince. 

Cuttings  of  the  gooseberry,  currant,  and 
nearly,  if  not  quite  all  the  flowering  shrubs^ 
made  and  planted  out  this  month  in  light 
deep,  well  drained  soil,  will  callus  and 
often  make  considerable  root  and  grow 
vigoroQsly  next  spring. 

PrOPAGATX   PiJISIfiS* 


^ 
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Plantzno  Bulbs. — ^In  oar  practice  with 
bulbs  of  all  sorts,  we  baTe  found  the  follow- 
ing to  give  us  the  best  satisfaction.  Firsti 
make  our  ground  rich  with  well  rotted 
manure,  dig  it  two  spades  deep,  take  off 
the  surface  to  the  level  of  planting  our 
bulb,  place  on  the  bed  one  inch  of  clean 
sand,  in  that  place  our  bulbs  covering  them 
entirely  with  the  sand ;  then  add  our  rich 
soil  to  the  requisite  depth  of  three  inches, 
and  then  spread  over  the  whole  bed  some 
refuse  mulch,  such  as  pea  or  bean,  haulm, 
etc.,  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches. 
Bulhs  should  be  planted  at  various  times, 
as  those  planted  earlj  in  October  ^11  bloom 
much  earlier  next  spring  than  those  plant* 
ed  in  November.  We  generally  make  three 
plantings,  one  early  in  October,  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  a  last  early  in 
November. 


The  practice  of  placing  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
eta,  around  and  beneath  the  shade  of  large 
eveii^reens,  or  on  the  border  of  a  shrub- 
bery, etc,  is  very  effective,  provided  the 
lawn  is  kept  closely  shaven  and  all  the 
ground  in  line  order  f  but  for  small  grounds, 
pattern  beds,  cut  out  of  the  turf,  filled 
with  the  bulbs  and  afterwards  with  summer 
flowering  plants,  give  to  our  eye  the  best 
effects  and  are  the  least  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. 

* 
Do  not  be  In  too  great  haste  to  gather 
grapes;  remember  that  they  are  not  npe 
as  soon  as  colored,  and  that  the  longer  the 
firuit  hangs  upon  the  vine  the  richer  and 
sweeter  it  becomes.  Grapes,  unlike  most 
other  fruits,  do  not  ripen  any  after  being 
gathered. 


.  Toung  plants  of  verbenas  should  now 
be  taken  up,  potted  and  placed  lor  a  few 
days  in  the  shade  to  get  established.  Lay- 
ers for  winter  plants,  made  directly  into 
the  pot  by  sinking  the  latter  in  the  ground 
alongside  of  the  main  plant,  and  afterwards 
separated,  are  by  many  regarded  the  best. 


Planters  of  trees  in  the  medium  South- 
ern States  will  do  well  to  remember  tfae 
English  walnut.  These  perfectly  hanij 
and  well 'grown  trees  havr  been  known  to 
produce  twenty  or  more  bushels,  making  it 
a  profitable  firuit  to  grow. 


Tie  up  and  prune  Dahlias  that  have  grovi 
too  straggling,  the  last  of  this  and  first  of 
next  month  will  give  the  best  bloom. 

Orrtsawthxmums,  if  not  in  pots,  nar 
yet  be  pptted  and  trained  for  early  winter 
bloom  in  the  &mily  room. 

Those  already  in  pots  may  reqram  shift- 
ing into  larger  site  pots.  They  should  be 
well  watered,  and  occasionally  with  munire 
water. 


Camellias  should  be  carefully  washed, 
top  dressed  and  got  in  condition  for  retdj 
removal  to  the  house  as  soon  as  the  ai^ti 
become  frosty. 


Orbsm  House  Plants  of  all  sorts  &bt>a^ 
early  this  month  be  got  ready  for  Rmefil 
to  the  house.  % 


Hkartt's  Pippin. — ^In  the  AuguBt  dsb* 
ber  of  the  HoaTicuLTuaisr,  Reuhen  in- 
quires if  I  can  give  some  account  of  Hearttt 
Pippin.  Many  years  since,  I  saw  a  fine 
large  apple  in  Mr.  Ueartt's  (I  have  forgot- 
ten hi^  christian  name)  orchard  at  Troy 
N.  Y.,  which  he  did  not  at  the  time  know 
the  name  of,  but  was  called  hy  the  neigh- 
bors Heartt's  Pippin.  I  took  bods  for 
trial,  which  fiuled  to  grow,  and  sent  for 
grafts  the  following  spring,  which,  by  some 
mistake,  proved  to  be  the  appie  described 
by  F.  R.  Elliott  in  the  June  niunber  of  the 
Horticulturist,  which  was  not  correct, 
and  only  a  small  fruit,  of  second  rate  qual- 
ty ;  while  the  apple  seen  at  Mr.  Heartt  s, 
was  large,  ripening  in  September,  and  whicl 
afterward  proved  to  be  the  old  English 
Codlin,  BO  that  there  is  really  no  distioct 
Heartt's  Pippin. 

Charlss  D0WKt5& 
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CtRCVI.AR    or   THK    AM£EICAlf    POMOLO- 

oicAL  Society. — Whereas^  the  American 
Pomological  Society  wu  ordered  to  be  oon- 
yened  at  St.  Louie,  Mo.,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  September  next,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing its  eleventh  session ;  and  whereas,  the 
existence  of  cholera  in  several  of  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  has  become  manifest, 
thereby  creating  more  than  usual  precau- 
tion in  regard  to  yisiting  places  distant  from 
hjme;  therefore,  in  consideration  of  this 
fact,  and  also  of  the  fiict  that  there  is  a 
small  crop  of  fruit  in  many  parts  of  our 
country,  the  undersigned,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
other  leading  pomologists,  does  hereby 
postpone  and  defer  the  meeting  of  said  So- 
ciety to  the  year  A.  D.  1867,  when  due  no- 
tice will  be  given  of  its  assembling  in  the 
aforesaid  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Pres^ 
James  Vice,  Sec. 


Messrs.  Bditors  : 

I  promised  to  give  the  Horticulturist 
my  method  of  planting,  in  the  open  ground, 
vines  started  from  single  or  double  eyes,  in 
hot-bed  or  propagating-house,  as  soon  as  I 
could  be  certain,  from  another  year's  expe- 
rience, that  in  any  weather — hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry — there  will  be  no  chance  of  &il- 
ure.  Last  year,  I  transplanted  between 
two  and  three  thousand  Delaware  and  lona 
vines  from  a  hot-bed  to  the  open  grounds 
and  did  not  lose  one  per  cent.  By  Fall^ 
tbey  all  made  large  fine  vines,  and  werei 
this  spring,  again  planted  in  the  nursery  (I 
plant  in  my  vineyard,  and  offer  for  >  sale, 
only  two-year-old  vines),  and  at  this  age, 
tbey  are  nearly  all  of  them  three  feet 
high. 

For  two  months  past,  I  have  been  trans- 
planting from  my  hot-beds  plants  of  the 
Delaware,  loua,  Diana,  and  Concord— sev- 
eral thousand  of  each.  They  have  been 
planted  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  Three 
weeks  ago,  [  planted  two  thousand  Dela- 
ware and  two  hundred  lona.  The  ground 
was  very  dry  at  the  time,  and  for  ten  days 


not  a  drop  of  rain  fell,  and  there  was  no 
dew  at  night ;  everything  in  the  fields  was 
parched,  burning  up  fh>m  want  of  rain,  yet 
with  the  exception  of  three  small  plants, 
that  I  did  not  expect  to  live  when  I  plant- 
ed them,  the  vines  are  to-day  all  growing 
finely. 

Yesterday  morning,  I  transplanted  four 
hundred  Delaware  that  had  been  left  too 
long  in  the  bed,  many  of  them  one  foot 
high.  The  thermometer  showed  intense 
boat,  98°  in  the  shade ;  the  plants  drooped 
a  little,  but  to-day  look  as  fresh  as  ever, 
though  the  heat  is  the  same  as  yesterday's, 
and  the  sun  shines  equally  as  bright.  None 
of  these  plants  have  been  shaded  or  pro* 
tected  in  any  manner. 

My  method  of  planting  or  transplanting 
Is  this:. 

1st  I  throw  up  the  ground  into  beds 
four  feet  wide,  pulvenaing  the  soil  thor* 
oughly.  I  plant  three  rows  in  a  bed,  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row.  The  plants  taken 
from  the  sand  of  the  propagating-bed  are 
carried  in  anything  that  will  hold  water 
enough  to  cover  the  roots.  The  planter, 
taking  a  plant  in  one  hand,  with  the  other 
make8  a  hole  in  the  bed  deep  enough  to 
take  in  all  of  the  old  wood,  and  large  enough 
so  that  the  roots  will  not  want  for  room.— 
Then,  setting  the  plant  in  place,  a  boy  pours 
in  water,  filling  the  hole  nearly  full.  The 
planter,  holding  the  vine  in  place  with  one 
hand,  draws  the  fine  soil  quickly  around  it 
with  the  other.  The  water,  when  first 
turned  in,  floats  all  the  little  roots  out  to 
their  full  length ;  then  taking  up  the  fine 
soil,  deposits  it  around  them  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and  the  vine  is  planted. — 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  press  down  the 
earth  around  the  plant,  and  also  that  not  a 
drop  of  water  comes  to  the  surface,  either 
of  which  will  cause  the  soil  around  the 
plant  to  become  hard,  and  the  vine  will  die 
of  course. 

Tines  planted  in  this  manner  need  no 
protection,  except  from  high  winds ;  and,  if 
the  work  is  carefully  done,  and  the  plants 
not  too  large,  they  will  not  even  stop  grow- 
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hl^,  Th^  whonlil  b«  emr^fuJtr  tied  to 
•Ukcf.  1  hiTtf  m  I  uaid  belare,  pluitvd 
•iivi*r«l  tbouAojid  witliiii  Ui«  last  iwo 
dOftthw  -,  nunc  have  tieeii  eliftdiHl  ur  }>Futrct* 
#4,  ftiid  I  U»vi*  mit  lucii  a  ainglo  ?iric  tiiAt 
Itad  ikir  t'iKiU  wb<m  t«k6Si  (t%m  thn  hol- 

I  tH9t  tiiitj  pkni  vbiii  in  thh  WEjr,  but 


ra*  know  of  Uioir  *\mm  nv 


A  Nitw  AaiticnTtrRiL  Tiwuv^ 
i    lur.  up  u>  Mr^tirvem  fix  fwt  bigrli.    I    x^^ing  com*f^^nd«m  ti  tin  Sm  1 
1  m't  wait  for  w«t  w«itli«r,  or  for  ^vriiiogf    Tribune,   wntiivp   fTOiu  Ciiwiilit,  i 
oiic  t^^mstaf  cftlibigc,  i>r  tliD  mmt    (i)^,  r 
-  Uowffnng  plantA,    J   »et  tbem  at    itig  m 
Enid-tljijTf  Atirl  ill  tho  4Jr)'c«t  hot  weather.    1    to  f«*d  otinelTr*  flu'i  ^^'' 
do  ti4>t  BliAclo  yf  pn>c«ct  in  my  wrmj,  »nd  y«i    aljont  noon  tm  th<*  fint, 
tbey  neyer  fa  ft  to  grow*  milw  fh^m  A  tut  in,  a  flip" 

I  urdcri*cl  (n>ra  WoclicMiter  tliia  aprin^ 
ilxitit  tbirtjr  largi*  eriTBiwinii  togother  wttli 
ft  lot  of  fruit  tr\*e*.  Tb«»y  ir»ra  over  twi> 
wi«rtki»  on  tho  way,  and  on  opening  Hit 
boze#,  ]  tbought  tbey  werv  pa^t  ««7ing. — 
Tbify  wcrw  all  pipU^did  tn-tWf  thi?  eTtrgreeiM 
boiDf  fucir  and  ^i^  f^t  higb,  but  tW  rvoCa 
of  all  aeemeil  to  b#  perTeccly  diy*  I  plant- 
eci  ihrm  all  in  this  way,  tMing  a  hneket  of 
water  t4>  each  trM,  uid  to-day  ffw|^  yii^  </    V^^^^  •"»<^"*^  ^*'^'  ,**J^' 

I  think  this  la  the  only  way  of  thorcvugh- 
ly  planting  tjrergreena  grown  m  ti\ir»ery; 
in  no  other  w%y  can  the  soil  bo  sDieted 
around  each  tittle  fibre  of  tho  fibrous  m&m. 

If  the  ladiea  will  try  thb  way  i>f  trana- 
plauting  their  flowering  plants,  thoj  will 
never  fail  in  umking  them  livi^,  und  it  m 
much  the  eaeii^tit  way  of  pUuting*  Always 
giftduiLto  the  quantity  of  wat«r  by  tbu  6t£@ 
of  the  plant.  Take  care  tjiat  tho  surface 
afoand  the  plant  is  €Q?€red  with  tine  dry 
suil,  and  novi^  pnsss  the  aoij  down.  Let 
the  wiLtf,'r  settle  it,  and  it  will  be  right*— 

JVfper  itmi^  a/ttr  piaalitig  ;  at  I  emit,  not  un*     ^j^^  ^^q  f  bii^g  ik  ' 
til  the  pl&nt  is  thoruugUly  eHtablisbed.  ^f^^  i   vnut  into  Tt 

This  is  th«  way,  and  the  only  aafe  way,    our«elf«»  with  nme  twrii' 
of  feettin^  aweot  potatoes*     Never  at  plant-    whm*^  parent  ttno*  had  mp^-^ 
lug  oimt  water,  in  hot  or  dry  weath«^r.  ofojf^tifjnablR  p'»<^*'-'*    ^'^''  ' 

Any  of  the  readers  of  the  BosLtwvtfVH'    have  no  leieis  of  tlieir  &wn 
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which  wa*  tbiiiit  l^fi 

Uis  melon*  wt*ro  tbr 

SMU,  but    ihcri!  WM  utsf 

Itjoined  op  aboTff  iti  Uh^^^  -- 


priffl 

of  th«  thicken,  iihr*    i^^' 
about,  an  ciplanatitm  wai  a^twi. 
you  «i€^,  iah,  r*arljr  in  (i*"  '""'" 
plan  tin'  im^mrK^  I  tikn^i 
aiiOOD  as  bi«  tbron^ 
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f^K^(1i  that  rhickcn  i^' 
ddon  nceds^juBt  «i»ten-i»vrf  F*  **; 
atheg*>td«in««T«n«wdi4trt>n^^*^' 
I  kilU  him,  and  nab,  I  pl*«» 
cbirken    fn    ds  middk    ^ 
•  What;  anked  ^tm!  of  ih*'  v 
mean  to  i»ay  thai  this  *•  tl" 
molon^r  *Da!i£^ic'^«^y^^".- 
«ab;  replii^<ithi-uMi''^i"/^»«^*J 
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PARSONS   &   CO. 

Offer  for  the  Fall  Trade. 

600.000  GRAPE  VINES, 


Among  theiD  are  : 


Of  all  the  Beet  Varieties- 


DELAWARR 


lONA. 


lywire,  irai»spUinte<l  and  unusuolly  fine, 

$:U  per  KM);  $275  per  KKH) 
25  per  100;     200  per  1000 
20  p«r  100, 
$12.50  per  KKV, 
12.50  per  KM), 
■ftHM  Pr^lUk,  $25  per  100; 
25  per  10<V, 


I  year,  No.  1, 

"      No.  2. 
"      No.  3. 


No.  1 $100  per  100;  1800  per  1 

No  2 TOperlOO;  noOprt-Ti 

iBraella* 100  per  100;  800^^' 

lf€f*  8€€4IlBf>.        25  per  100;  20n  pe: !  ■ 

ll^rfMi'f  YlrflBlit  40  per  1(H);  lOD  i^  i 

A4lr«Bdac,  ....      40  per  100;  aOO{^  • 

CrcfCllDf 9 40  per  100. 

R«g«ri'  BjrMii,    40  per  100. 


150  per  1000 

100  per  lOOO 

100  per  1000 

200  per  1000 
„,  ^,,y^..^.,     200  per  1000       _ _ 

ATI  the  Tines  thus  offered  are  j^ro^rn  without  bottom  heat,  from  ainglcseyesof  wril 
wood  and  in  good,  deep  loil.  not  injured  by  extra  manuring. 

For  list  of  other  sorta,  they  refer  to  their  DescriptiTe  Catalogue  of  Vines  tDi*  Rj- 
They  offtM  a  large  stock  of  very  tine 

Mostly  Hvbrid  Perj^etuals  and  Moss,  all  on  their  own  root*,  it 
*«*20  per  lOO  ;    «150  per  lOOO. 

'    Abo  Tery  fine  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA,  in  large  quantity,  and  ^ery  healthy. 
For  the  Catalogue  of  a  larpc  assortment  of  the  best  TREES  and  SHRUBS. 
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LAWS  OP  ASSOCIATION  IN  ORNAMENTAL  GARDENING.— Concluded. 


BY    A.    D.   6. 


Thk  reference  made  in  a  former  article  to 
>(>ino  of  the  associations  of  trees  and  fiow^- 
jrs,  will  sufiBce  to  show  that  the  work  of 
planting  and  training  them  may  be  made 
\n  interesting  and  elevated  employment. 
Some  persons  have  no  love  for  gar- 
lens.  A  splendid  equipage,  costly  furni- 
ture, sumptuous  entertainments,  and  a  sur- 
|Wus  at  the  bank,  are  with  them  the  chief 
5ood.  With  others,  gardens  are  places  of 
mere  amusement  or  sensuous  gratification. 
What  more  comfortable  than  to  lie  out- 
?t retched  upon  a  velvet  lawn,  beneath  a 
spreading  shade-tree,  regaled  with  the 
>ight  of  brilliant  flowers,  and  half  intoxi- 
rated  with  their  perfume  ?  And  then,  gar- 
3en«  are  fashionable ;  no  gentleman's  place 
s  complete  without  one.  Others  have  no 
iigher  conception  of  gardening  than  as  the 
Tiere  mechanical  operation  of  laying-out 
;urfaces  in  artistic  shapes,  planting  them  by 
•ule  in  some  conventional  method,  and  em- 
>clli0liing  the  whole  with  works  of  art. — 
But,  rightly  viewed,  it  is  something  more 
han   this.    It  is  dealing  with  associations 


at  once  sublime,  tender,  and  beautiful.  It 
surrounds  us  with  the  past  as  with  a  con- 
tinual presence.  The  great  and  good  of 
every  clime  and  age  are  here  again,  and  re» 
peat  before  us  the  words  and  actions  of 
their  daily  lives.  A  thousand  fancies  flut- 
.ter  amid  the  branches  over  our  heads,  and 
nestle  in  the  flower- cups  at  our  feet.  We 
hear  "  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking 
in  the  garden,"  reminding  us  of  his  con- 
tinual presence  and -fatherly  care.  We  find 
a  new  charm  added  to  domestic  life,  which 
grows  stronger  with  every  passing  year, 
and  makes  home  the  full  realization  of  its 
sacred  name. 

The  necessary  inference  from  what  we 
have  said  is,  that  the  principal  of  associa- 
tion should  be  regarded  in  all  attempts  at 
ornamental  gardening.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  set  out  a  few  of  the  most  com- 
mon trees  and  plants  which  are  of  rapid 
growth  and  easy  culture.  The  ailantbus, 
maple,  horse  chestnut,  and  silver  abele  are 
excellent  trees ;  the  cabbage  rose,  lilac,  and 
syringa  are  pleasing  shrubs,  and  should  be 


S^TBAm  ■floordinc  to  4ot  of  Congrus,  in  the  year  1666,  by  Qko.  £.  &  F.  W.  WroowAno,  in  the  Olark's  Ofllo« 
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universally  planted ;  but  these  alono  will 
not  constitute  grounds  well  furnished. — 
Something  more  is  wanted  than  trees 
enough  to  occupy  a  given  space,  and  afford 
a  given  amount  of  shade.  We  want  those 
which  are  truly  fit  and  beautiful,  and  those 
likewise  which  are  interesting  from  their 
/  suggest!  veness.  The  balsam  fir,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  good  and  serriceablc  tree;  but) 
where  the  climate  will  permit  its  culture, 
we  should  prize  the  Lebanon  cedsr  more 
highly.  For  the  same  reason,  we  would 
plant  thf  oak  in  preference  to  the  button- 
ball  or  bass-wood.  The  syringa  and  lilac 
are  handsome,  but  we  would  not  fail  of  the 
hawthorn,  the  holly,  and  the  yew.  The 
verbena  and  petunia  are  gay  and  desirable 
flowers,  but  we  would  not  n^lect  the 
violet,  the  myrtle,  and  the  bee-haunted 
thyme. 

Why  should  not  one's  grounds  contain 
as  great  a  variety  of  trees  and  plants  from 
different  countries  and  different  climates  ba 
the  space  will  permit — at  least  so  far  as 
this  can  be  done  without  sacrifice  of  essen- 
tia] fitness  and  propriety  ?  A  daily  walk 
in  such  grounds  would  be  a  daily  delight. 
It  would  bring  before  us  many  of  the  rare 
and  beautiful  products  of  other  lands,  with- 
out the  exposure  of  fatigue  and  travel.  It 
would  give  us  some  little  idea  of  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  productions  of  the  vegeta- 
ble world;  and  it  would  furnish  a  pleasing 
study  to  note  well  their  peculiarities  of 
form,  structure,  and  growth,  as  compared 
with  those  of  our  own  neighborhood. — 
That  some  of  these  trees  and  plants  would 
require  more  pains  to  cultivate  them  than 
the  common  growths  of  the  wayside,  would 
be  no  objection.  This  very  care  would  at- 
tach us  to  them  by  an  additional  tie.  Nor 
would  we  object  to  this  mode  of  planting 
Spx)unds  because  it  requires  more  study  and 
reflection ;  for  here  the  pursuit  of  informa- 
tion would  bring  its  own  reward.  A  gar- 
den scene  so  constructed  would  be  some- 
thing above  the  tangled  mass  of^a  wild 
forest;  something  better  than  the  formal 
and  monotonous  rows  of  trees  and  bushes 


so  common  in  our  door-yards ;  it  would  be 
a  scene  in  which  the  scholar,  the  poet,  tbt^ 
man  of  sensibility,  the  christian,  vatiiC 
each  find  something  to  quicken  Li* 
thoughts,  and  yield  him  a  perpetual  de- 
light. 

In  view  of  the  forgoing  thoughts,  ir« 
will  venture  a  criticism  upon  a  certain  casKs 
of  writen  on  landscape  gardening.  It  U 
commonly  recommended  that,  in  choc^is: 
a  site  for  a  country  residence,  one  shoojl 
be  selected,  if  possible,  that  is  already  coh- 
ered with  native  trees.  This  would  an- 
swer very  well  if  trees  were  wanted  olit 
to  furnish  an  abundance  of  shade ;  but  tL:^ 
is  a  small  part  of  their  use.  Tber  art 
wanted  for  their  individual  as  well  ss  coII^ 
bined  beauty ;  for  their  fitness,  and  for  th-: 
associations  connected  with  them. 

When  forest  trees  have  grown  in  opa 
situations,  detached  from  one  another,  thej 
are  sometimes  all  that  can  be  desired  oa 
the  score  of  beauty ;  but  when  such  csnaos 
be  found,  it  is  much  better  to  dnxise  & 
naked  site,  cultivate  the  soil  thoroogalj. 
draw  up  a  well-considered  plan  sccgnfi;^ 
to  which  the  grounds  shall  be  planted,  »e 
lect  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  tbe  ^ace 
they  are  to  occupy,  and  then  rear  them 
with  all  possible  care.  In  a  few  years  thtr 
will  present  to  the  discriminating  ejt  i 
finer  scene  than  could  be  produced  bj  asj 
number  of  tall,  naked  denizens  of  iLs 
woods. 

But,  however  this  may  bo  on  the  sor^re 
of  simple  beauty  and  fitness,  we  maint&ir> 
that  the  aboriginal  growth  of  the  soil  tiV 
now  uncultivated  is  deficient  in  one  impc> 
tant  respect — ^tho  charm  of  assodation.— 
The  wild  forest  trees  of  Massachusetts  hire 
not  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  a> 
cient  trees  of  Cambridge  and  the  Bost^ 
Common.  The  venerable  elms  overshadofr- 
ing  the  New  Haven  Green  are  more  vener- 
able than  elms  of  the  same  size  and  age  i- 
the  woods  of  Connecticut.  The  tret« 
around  our  oldest  family  mansions  dem<* 
their  chief  interest  from  the  domes^  Liv 
tory  which  has  transpired  beneath  thes.— 
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We  JDAintaio,  accordingly,  that,  in  cboofilng 
a  site  for  a  country  dwelling,  it  is  not  im- 
portant to  select  one  already  covered  with 
forest  trees.  Such  trees  have  no  history. 
Their  associations,  so  far  as  they  have  any, 
are  those  of  savage  life,  or  of  a  wild,  un- 
peopled solitude  \  and,  were  a  new  homo 
established  among  them,  there  would 
be  no  proper  connection  between  them 
and  the  life  experience  of  that  home. — 
Pleasant,  indeed,  it  certainly  would  be, 
on  many  accounts,  to  have  trees  already 
grown  about  one's  doorway — it  would  save 
a  vast  deal  of  time,  and  labor,  and  care ; 
but  a  thoughtful  man  would  always  feci 
that  there  was  something  out  of  keeping 
between  the  new  home  and  the  old  trees, 
that  it  would  take  many  years  to  civilize 
them ;  and  that  at  best  their  early  history 
would  bo  barren,  utterly  void  of  any  hu- 
man interest.  He  would  rather  plant  Ills 
trees  when  he  plants  his  house,  and  let 
both  grow  together,  and  have  a  common 
history. 

And  here  follows  another  criticism.  It  is 
deemed  important  by  many,  in  preparing 
iiew  grounds,  to  remove  into  them  very 
large  trees,  for  the  sake  of  producing  an 
immediate  effect;  or,  in  other  words,  of 
p:iving  to  a  new  estate,  the  appearance  of 
an  older  one.  This  work  is  often  accom- 
plished by  taking  up  the  trees  in  winter 
with  huge  balls  of  frozen  earth  attached  to 
the  roots,  raising  them  by  means  of  ma- 
chines constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
hauling  them  to  the  debired  place  by  pow- 
erful teams  of  horses  or  oxen.  Operations 
of  this  kind  have  been  performed  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  success.  Undoubtedly,  there  are 
some  advantages  in  this  plan,  yet  it  is  open 
to  objections.  To  say  nothing  of  the  mu- 
tilation of  trees  thus  removed,  from  which 
they  seldom  fully  recover,  trees  thus  plant- 
ed lack  the  associations  which  should  be- 
long to  them ;  nay,  they  acquire  some  un- 
pleasant associations.  There  is  a  species  of 
felt  deception  about  groves  thus  made  to 
order  by  machinery.    They  do  not  belong 


there ;  they  did  not  grow  there ;  they  are 
interloper;  they  were  brought  thither 
while  men  slept,  by  some  kind  of  trick- 
ery, or  at  least  by  some  artificial  process, 
and  set  up  full-grown  to  impose  on  all  be- 
holders. 

In  speaking  of  ornament  in  architecture 
Ruskin  says  that  its  agreeableneas  arises 
not  only  from  its  abstract  beauty,  but  also 
from  *'  the  sense  of  human  labor  and  care 
spent  upon  it ;"  from  the  (act  that  "  the 
record  of  thoughts  and  intents,  and  trials 
and  heartbreakings,  of  recoveries  and  joy- 
fulnesses  of  success"  has  been  associated 
with  it.  "  As  a  woman  of  feeling  would 
not  wear  false  jewels,  so  would  a  builder  of 
honor  disdain  false  ornaments."  He  should 
use  ornaments  ''wrought  by  the  human 
hand,  not  those  cast  in  moulds  or  cut  by 
machinery  to  imitate  the  work  of  the  hand. 
He  should  abhor  all  short,  cheap,  and  easy 
ways  of  doing  that  whose  difficulty  is  its 
honor."  So  say  we  in  reference  to  land- 
scape gardening.  Pleasant  as  it  might  be 
to  have  our  trees  and  shrubs  brought  and 
planted  for  us  full  grown,  as  by  magic,  we  « 
should  hesitate  to  accept  the  gift.  They 
would  be  false,  machine-made  ornaments, 
entirely  wanting  in  any  flavor  of  human 
thought,  and  labor,  and  care. 

If  a  few  old  trees  happened  to  occupy 
our  chosen  building-site,  we  would  not  cut 
them  down ;  rather  would  be  thankful  for 
their  refreshing  shade  while  trees  of  our  own 
planting  were  growing ;  but  we  would  not 
transplant  old  trees  into  our  grounds.  We 
would  select  young  trees  and  shrubs ;  some 
for  their  native  beauty  of  form,  branches, 
leaves,  and  flowers ,  others  for  their  associa- 
tions, whether  historical,  poetical,  domestic, 
or  otherwise.  These  we  would  group  to- 
gether into  one  harmonlofis  scene.  We 
would  do  this  work,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
our  own  hands— at  least,  it  should  be  done 
under  our  personal  supervision.  Our  own 
life  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  life  of 
each  tree  and  pUnt.  The  hearts  and  hands 
of  those  we  love  should  be  intrusted  and 
occupied  in  their  cultivation.    Day  by  day, 
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and  year  bj  year  we  would  watch  their 
progress,  narsing  their  feebleness,  rejoicing 
in  tbeir  healthy  growth,  tinti)  at  length  we 
might  sit  beneath  their  expanding  boughR, 
or  pluck  their  abundant  flowers  and  fruit. 
Such  a  garden  would  be  worthy  of  the 
name.  Its  rery  ground  would  be  hallowed. 
On  the  branches  of  every  tree  would  hang 


gentle  thoughts  and  pleasant  memories.  It< 
shrubs  and  plants  would  suggest  ideas  » 
raried  as  the  forms  of  their  leaves,  and  &&- 
cies  as  airy  as  the  fragnmee  of  tiieir  flov- 
ers.  Such  a  garden  would  be  a  channoi 
spot,  because  linked  with  so  much  thst  .5 
deeply  and  permanently  interesting  to  the 
mind  and  heart  of  man< 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  EARLY  SIDIMER  APPLES. 


BT  FRANK  AMON. 


As  I  sat  in  my  library  a  few  mornings 
since  reading  the  Horticulturist,  my 
friend  Bradford  came  in,  with  the  pockets 
of  his  coat  well  stuffed  out  with  apples.— 
lie  looked  like  an  old  picture  I  have  seen 
of  the  jolly  farmer,  laden  with  good  fruits 
from  his  orchard  for  his  neighbor's  children. 
That  picture,  by-the-by,  I  have  often 
thought  was  got  up  **  on  purpose,"  as  they 
say,  because  its  indication  is  certainly  one 


that  shows  the  wishes  of  the  man  to  so  im- 
bue his  neighbor's  children  with  the  Jot€ 
of  fruits  obtained  honestly  that  they  would 
urge  their  parents  toward  planting  of  tree*, 
or  in  any  event  to  plant  for  themaelTes,  if 
ever  they  grew  to  be  men ;  but  as  su^rL 
farmers  are  not  the  ones  we  have  nor-a- 

days,  why 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  my  frieiii 
Bradf  jrd  wanted,  which  came  in  this  wise : 


"  T  am  about  to  plant  some  early  apple  trees 
this  fall,  and  I  have  been  looking  overbooks 
and  catalogues  until  I  am  all  mixed  up.  I 
can't,  or  don't  want  to  plant  but  a  few 
trees,  say  one  of  a  sort,  but  I  want  those 
the  best.  I  have  been  collecting  samples, 
and  here  I  am  to  discuss  them  with  you." 
"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  "just  what  I  want 
too ;  for,  although  I  have  been  looking  over 


Fio.  112.-- TA^  WkiU  Juueaiing. 

(hiits,  and  growing  and  eating  them  QasT 


years,  there  is  nothing  I  relish  so  much  a? 
a  good  sensible  revision  and  taste  of  tb.^ 
subject." 

"  Here,  then,  is  one  I  have  found  vnm^ 
the  very  earliest  to  ripen,  and,  to  my  taste, 
a  fine  little  eating  apple — the  White  Jane* 
ating." 


A  Chat  dbaut  Early  Summer  Apples. 

t 


"  Yes ;  an  old  apple,  too  much  neglected, 
nrninly  because  the  trees,  when  young,  are 
slow  of  growth ;  but  when  they  are  once 
in  the  orchard  they  seem  to  grow  well — 
not,  it  is  true,  as  rapidly  as  Tetofsky  or 
Red  Astrachan,  but  as  well  as  Early  Ilar- 
vost ;  while  the  fruit,  although  small,  is 
generally  fair,  and,  from  its  earlincss,  com- 
mands a  high  price  in  market.    It  is  not 
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as    tender   as  Early  Harvest,  and 
shipping  better." 

^'  Here  is  Tart  Bough,  or  one  I  obtained 
under  that  name." 

'^  Right ;  the  tree  is  a  good  grower  and 
bearer ;  but  as  it  does  not  ripen  until  after 
Early  Harvest,  that  variety,  which  we  can 
now  see  by  comparison,  is  better,  and  has 
superseded  it.    The  Early  Harvest,  how- 


Fio.  113. — Earlp  Harvest, 


ever,  requires  good  and  abundant  food  in 
the  soil,  in  order  to  grow  good  fruit ;  but 
in  good  strong  soils,  we  have  no  more  deli- 
cate early  apple  for  table  or  cooking.  As  a 
xnarket  apple  for  shipping  purposes,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  answer,  ns  it  is  too  deli- 
cate ;  and  as  the  tree  does  not  suit  all  soils, 
it  will  not  do  for  extensive  planting.  One 
tree  or  mor#  on  every  man's  place  can  be 
manured  and  made  good ;  but  we  have  so 
many  sorts  now,  that  in  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, will  pay  better  even  than  this  under 
liigh  culture,  as  to  make  it  only  an  ama- 
teur's fruit.  You  must  plant  of  it,  how- 
ever." 

*'  Well,  next  I  have  one  called  Irish 
X^each." 

"  Aye ;  showy,  but  watery ;  tree  a  fine 
grower ;  not  worth  our  planting." 

"  Next,  I  have  two  old  sorts,  the  Hagloe 


and  Summer   Rambo;   and— yes,  here  is 
also  Early  Red  Margaret." 

"  True,  old  sorts;  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  Hagloe  has  been  so  neglected. 
If  you  can  get  a  tree  of  it,  plant  it ;  for  it 
is  a  fine  showy  fruit,  of  more  than  good 
quality;  and  a  good  bearer.  The  Summer 
Rambo,  [or  Rambo  Franc,  becomes  often- 
times, as  you  see  this  is,  quite  mealy  and 
dry.  The  Early  Red  Margaret  is  a  right 
good  apple,  but  not  rich  enough  in  its  flesh 
for  an  amateur  apple :  and  for  marketing, 
the  Tetofsky  which  you  have  there  will 
return  more  money;  This,  in  fact,  for  mar- 
keting, deserves  a  first  place.  It  is  grown 
around  Columbus,  in  Ohio,  as  the  Fourtli 
of  July  apple.  It  is  a  Russian  apple;  the 
tree  a  strong  vigorous  grower,  seemingly 
adanting  itself  to  all  soils;  bearing  very 
you»ig  and  abmidantly  a  very  handsome, 
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rather  acid,  but  pretty  good  fruit;  reiy 
TaJuable  at  tliat  seaAon  for  sauce.  If  you 
bare  ground  to  8|>are,  you  will  find  tbis  a 
valuable  sort  for  early  use  in  the  kitchen ; 


profit,  this  and  Red  Astrachan  would  gire 
you  more  return  than  any  other  two  earlj 
sorts.  The  specimen  here  is  not  a  fall-siied 
fruit ;  it  is  certainly  one-quarter  larger,  nd 


and  if  you  were  going  to  plant  for  market    generally  yery  regular,  lair,  and  handsome.^ 


"  Next,  I  hare  summer  Queen." 
"  True  \  and  a  right  good  old  apple,  and 
in  many  sections  yet  regarded  among  the 
best  and  most  profitable.  Were  you  plant- 
ing in  a  part  of  the  country  where  this  va- 
riety was  proved  universally  successful,  I 


^^^^^ 

should  say  plant  it  in  preference  to  Wil- 
liams' Favorite,  Early  Pennock,  R«d  Qar- 
renden,  or  Monarch,  all  of  wliich  are  pi 
and  only  good,  in  their  spedal  localities.- 
The  Queen,  Pennock,  and  Monarch,  yw 
see,  are  of  a  mmilar  character  of  M; 


Fio.  llb,r~TowMend, 


while  the  Williams  and  Quarrenden  are 
quite  different,  but  no  better." 


"  Well,  here  is  another  that,  to  roe,  Is  ao 
better  than  the  Queen — the  Townsend." 


A  Chat  about  Early  Summer  Apples. 
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**  Yea ;  not  yet  quite  ripe.    I  bare  not    quality  baa  been  no  more  than  second-rate; 
often  met  witli  it ;  hvJL  when  I  bave,  its    and  coming,  as  it  doea,  nvbere  tbere  are  ao 


Fio.  \\(i.-^Red  Astrachan. 


many    extra   quality  apples,  I  bave  not 
valued  it  bigbly.    Tbe  sample  we  now  bave 


is  firm ;  but  I  remember  it  fruiting  well 
witb  me  one  year,  and  proving  quite  dry 


Fio.  117 Early  ^rauhtrry, 

and  mealy.    It  is  a  large  sbowy  fruit,  yel-        "  Well,  here  are  two  tbat  I  suppose  you 


low  and  red,  and  in  its  native  babitat  may 
be  valuable." 


think  should  be  planted— the  Benoni  and 
Red  Astrachan." 
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^  Yes,  they  are  both  among  the  best* — 
Your  samples  of  them,  however,  like  your 
Petofsky,  are  too  small,  for  I  have  seen 
bushels  of  the  Astrachan  fully  one-quarter 
larger.  Tbis  fruit  (the  Astrachan),  how- 
ever, is  not  truly  a  table  apple,  but  so  val- 
uable for  cooking,  and  passable  for  eating, 
that  you  must  have  it.  Benoni  is  one  of 
^e  table  apples,  and  for  private  or  for  mar- 
ket garden  quite  desirable." 

"Next,  I  have  early  Strawberry,  or,  as 
the  man  who  gave  mo  the  specimen  called 
it.  Red  Juneating," 

"  Good,  good !  a  capital  apple  to  plant  for 
your  own  table.  The  trees  are  handsome 
growers,  great  bearers,  maturing  the  fruit 


by  degrees,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  longest 
varieties  in  eating  that  I  know ;  not,  per- 
haps, a  fiht'Class  quality,  but  I  find  chil- 
dren, who  are  said  to  know  goo^ fruit, 
never  fail  to  eat  the  Early  Strawberry." 

"Well,  here  is  Bevan  and  Kerry- 
Pippin." 

"  Yes ;  the  former  tough  as  leather ;  and 
the  latter  as  pretty,  almost,  as  the  Strair- 
borry,  but  not  half  as  good.  Let's  cat  and 
outline  the  Pippin,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
membrance, for  it  is  not  often  that  I  nomr 
meet  with  the  old  fruit  once  familiar  to  mc. 
The  Kerry  Pippin  is  certainly  more  than 
good  in  quality.  It  is  a  good  bearer,  and 
to  one  desiring  to  plant  a  fiuit  to  transport 


Fia.  118.— -Kerry  Pippin, 


long  distances,  and  preserve  its  character, 
we  have  nothing  its  superior.  It,  however, 
is  not  sufficiently  acid  for  cooking,  and  it 
is  too  firm  and  crisp  to  please  our  American 
tastes,  and  therefore  will  probably  never 
more  be  grown." 

"  Here  are  four  sweet  apples." 

Aye,  Sweet  Bough.  Indisptnsable, 
large ;  a  regular,  not  great,  bearer ;  tender 
and  delicate ;  sweet  for  eating  or  baking ; 
must  plant  one  tree,  at  least.  Then  you 
have  High  Top  Sweet,  of  the  books ;  or 


Sweet  Summer,  of  Southern  Ohio ;  and 
Sweet  June,  on  West.  Many  regard  it  as 
indispensable ;  but  I  think  this  one.  Golden 
Sweet,  preferable.  It  is  larger ;  the  tree  is 
a  great  bearer ;  the  fruit  is  a  rich  sweet, 
perhaps  a  little  too  dry  for  the  table,  but 
fine  for  baking.  If  you  were  growing 
stock,  this  variety  would  pay  well  to  plant 
by  the  acre ;  but  for  family  use,  one  tree  is 
all  you  want.  The  last  you  have  is  one 
called  Early  'Sweet ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
originated  with  W.  C.  Hampton,  in  Ohio, 


A  Chat  about  Early  ffummtr  Apples. 
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and  has  never  been  figured.  Itisdeliciously        *' What  more  have  jou,  for  I  see  youi* 

sweet,  juicy,  and  tender.    If  you  can  get  a    pockets  are  yet  comparatively  full." 

tree  of  it,  plant  it.  ^^  Oh;  quite  a  number  of  sorts.    Here  are 


Fig.  119 Stceet  Bough. 

two — the  Red  June  and  the  Pcnn,  or  Wil-        "  Of  the  first  I  know  a  little.    It  is  the 
liam  Penn."  popular  apple  south-west,  in  IHinois,  Mis- 


Fig.  120 Golden  Sweet. 
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scan,  &c, ;  but  east  or  north  it  has  made 
littlo  or  no  headway  in  faTor.  In  qaality, 
it  is  abont  equal  with  Williams'  Red,  and, 
like  that  sort,  to  be  kept  in  its  own  lo- 
cality. 


"  The  Penn,  or  William  Penn,  is  another 
local  apple,  probably,  to  be  kept  in  iu  ow^ 
section  of  origin,  for  it  has  been  now  twcke 
or  fifteen  years  before  the  public,  and  makes 
no  progress  in  favor.    What  next?" 


Fig.  121.— iiir/v  Steed. 


^*  Three  with  an  iarly  attached — ^Buffing- 
ton's  Early,  Parson's  Early,  and  Oarretson'a 
Early." 


"  The  first  is  a  tip-top  little  apple  is  wi 
may  taste,  but  the  tree  is  not  a  good  beinfr- 
The  second  is  too  acid ;  not  yet,  as  ycc  ^-^y 


Fio.  122.— £a%  Joe. 


quite  ripe;  of  course  there  is  now  no  com- 
parison, for  the  first  is  fully  ri|)e,  and  this 
is  not  so.  The  third  is  a  quite  good  apple; 
comes  after  Early  Harrest,  and  is  not  as 


better 


good,  but  the  tree,  I  think,  is  a 
grower.    What  more  ?" 

*<  An  old  sort  highly  pnused,  but  I  ^^^ 
find  any  good  fruit." 


A  Chat  ahoui  Early  Summed'  Apples^ 
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"  lU !  the  Drap  d'Or !  An  old  sort,  truly; 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  nerer  yet  a  good  one* 
The  fruit,  like  this  sample  is  ripened  mostly 
by  an  insect  in  the  early  season  5  and  dur- 
ing the  last  of  September,  when  it  should 
be  among  the  best,  it  is  nothing  as  a  table 
apple  compared  with  the  Garden  Royal ;  or 
as  a  cooking  or  eating  as  compared  with 
Gravenstein  or  Myers' Nonpareil  It  is  time 
it  was  laid  on  one  side.'' 
"My  next  is  a  little  fellow— Early  Joe." 
*'  And  a  nice  little  one  it  is,  too ;  rich  as 
a  pear;  delicate  and  crisp,  yet  tender; 
juicy  and  handsome  as  a  peach ;  the  tree  a 
great  bearer.    It  has  two  rivals— one  the 


Summer  Rose,  earlier;  and  the  Garden 
Royal,  later.  Here  you  have  them  all  be- 
fore you ;  and  while  one  is  in  a  good  state 
for  eating,  there  is  enough  in  each  of  the 
others  to  tell  you  that  your  amateur  plot 
of  apples  cannot  do  without  them.  We 
will  outline  the  Early  Joe  and  the  Summer 
Rose,  and  leave  Garden  Royal  for  another 
time  when  we  look  over  early  fall  apples. 
Have  you  any  more?" 

"  Yes,  here  is  Trenton  Early." 

"Pooh!  old  English  Codlin;  good  for 
cooking  only." 

"  Next,  Summer  Golden  Pippin." 

"  Pooh !  again,  I  say ;  good  for  nothing." 


Fig.  123.— Summ^  Rose. 


"  Sops  of  "Wine." 

"Samples  not  quite  ripe,  but  a  capital 
little  dessert  fruit.  Some  good  judges  think 
this  should  be  in  all  collections,  no  matter 
how  small.  I  confess  that,  while  I  like  the 
little  fruit,  I  had  rather  have  Early  Joe ; 
but  if  I  had  room  for  two  trees  to  ripen 
about  this  time,  I  would  prefer  one  of  each 
to  both  of  Early  Joe." 

**  Only  one  more,  and  my  pockets  are 
empty." 

'*  The  Sine  Qua  Non,  although  the 
last  of  your  lot,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the 
good  fruits  in  quality — in  pomological  lan- 
guage, probably,  it  would  rank  best — but 
unfortunately  the  tree  is  a  poor  grower, 
and  not  a  good  bearer;  therefore,  however 


good  the  flesh  of  the  apple,  we  must  pass 
it,  because  it  gives  no  satisfaction  to  the 
owner,  either  in  looking  at  its  growth,  or 
in  its  number  of  fruits." 

Having  now,  Messrs.  Editors,  looked  over 
my  friend's  list  of  apples,  I  want  to  ask 
who  there  is,  among  our  horticultural 
friends,  that  is  making  the  apple,  and  the 
producing  of  new  and  valuable  sorts,  a  spe- 
cial study  ? 

Everybody  eats  the  apple,  and  everybody 
who  owns  land  enough  for  a  tree  to  stand 
upon  plants  the  apple,  have  done  so,  and 
will  continue  to  do  sa 

As  a  crop,  the  apple  pays  not  quite  as 
soon  as  the  grape,  but,  when  once  in  bear- 
ing, with  far  less  labor. 
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Now,  why  should  not  some  one  fall  in 
loFe  with  the  origioAting  aneir  early  apple. 
We  want  a  very  early  one ;  good  size,  bearer, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  suggest  to 
some  one  the  impregnating  Early  June- 


ating  with  Tetoikky,  or  tiet  versa,  and  tf?t 
the  result  Who  will  try  their  hand  ?  As 
early,  very  early  sort,  would  be  a  fortose 
to  the  grower. 


LOW    PRICED    COUNTlOr    HOMES. 


FROM    woodward's   ANNUAL  OF   ARCHITECTURE,    LANDSCAPE   GARDENING   AND  RURAL  AK7. 

FOR   1867. 


We  give  our  readers  some  specimen 
pages  from  this  new  publication.  This 
work  has  been  specially  prepared  to  meet 
a  strong  demand  for  low  priced  Cottages, 
Out-buildings,  and  plana  for  laying  out 
small  plats  of  ground.    The  book  contains 


176  designs  and  plans  in  all  departments 
of  rural  art,  and  its  uniTersai  drculatios 
would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  coon  try. 
We  have  spared  no  time  or  expeiee  in 
preparing  and  procuring  practical  plans; 
have  had  them  engraved  with  great  care, 


J^f  « 


Fig.  124.— 


and  the  work  has  been  printed  in  the  best 
manner  on  tine  calendered  paper.  Every 
reader  of  the  Horticulturist  should  have 
a  copy.  It  will  be  published  annually  from 
this  office,  and  will  be  a  thorongh  and 
practical  work  in  all  respects. 


We  extract  the  following  approximate 
method  of  computing  the  cost  of  baOdii^ : 


computing  cost. 


A  simple  and  rapid  plan  for  estimaun^ 
the  cost  of  any  building  is  by  oomparis^ 
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ThU  plan  will  do  very  well  to  approz-  Thus,  a  house  40  feet  by  40  feet,  and  ii 
imate  roughly  to  cost.  A  better  and  closer  average  height  of  30  feet — 40  x  40  x  C^i= 
one  is  to  abcertain  the  cost  per  cubic  foot.    48,000  cubic  feet,   cost  $7,2CO,  or  tiUtt^ 


Fig.  120. —  FattnHovse. 


cents  per  cubic  foot.    Then  a  house  con-    would  cost  $8,550.    Where  all  condirkc- 
taining  57,000  cubic  feet,  at  fifteen  cents,    of   comparison    are  equal,  such  as  c^a! 


Fia.  127 Barn, 


facilities  for  buying,  equal  advantages  in 
capital,  credit,  good  management,  etc.,  one 
can  very  closely,  by  this  last  method,  as- 


ceHain  about  the  cost  of  such  a  buildinf  t 
he  proposes  to  erect. 


Low  Priced  Country  Homes, 
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Fio.  128. — Bird  House, 


Fig.  129 Scat. 


Fxo.  130 — Entrance  Gate, 
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NOTES  ON  MAGNOLIAS. 


BT   F.   R.   ELLIOTT. 


In  my  practice  of  landscape  gardening 
during  the  past  twelve  yean,  I  have  plant- 
ed out  many  dozens  of  magnolias.  They 
have  made  the  first  season's  growth  appa- 
rently healthy.  Rome  have  continued  a 
second  summer,  and  a  few  of  my  planting 
ten  years  since  yet  remun ;  but  the  minor- 
ity of  them  have  died  and  their  places  sup- 
plied with  some  other  variety  of  tree.  I 
have  queried  why  this  should  be  so,  be- 
cause most  of  the  varieties  so  planted  were 
perfectly  hardy,  the  trees  perfectly  healthy, 
and,  as  a  rule,  made  t]ie  first  seation  a  healthy 
and  abundant  growth. 

Now,  in  the  practice  of  my  profession,  in 
making  designs  for  planting  groundd,  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  beauty  of  flower  and 
foliage  poi)se66ed  by  the  Magnolia  family, 
I  desire  to  introduce  moi*e  or  less  of  the 
varieties  ;  but  a  second  thought  occurs, 
relative  to  their  durability,  and  I  fre- 
quently subbtitute  some  other  tree,  when 
[  would  have  preferred  a  Magnolia. 

Loudon  advises  planting  only  of  pot 
plants,  because  of  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  roots;  but  when  a  plant  has  taken 
well  in  the  soil  and  made  a  healthy  growth 
of  one,  two,  or  even  three  seasons  before 
dying,  I  cannot  see  any  special  reason  for 
preferring  a  pot-plant.  As  I  have  said,  I 
have  queried  why,  after  a  season  or  more  of 
healthy  growth,  they  should  die,  and  have 
looked  about  me  for  the  cause.  We  are 
taught  that  the  Magnolia  will  only  do  well 
in  sandy  loam,  or  a  light,  well-drained  soil, 
and  with  thi4  view  I  have,  when  I  could, 
arranged  my  planting  of  the  Magnolia  in 
such  portions  of  the  grounds  as  were  of 
light,  dry,  sandy  or  gravelly  nature.  Now, 
when  looking  about  among  the  best  trees 
of  Magnolia  in  gardens,  I  find  one  of  Soul- 
angea  in  a  light,  sandy  loam  that  is  twelve 
or  more  years  old;  blooms  abundantly 
every  year;  is  healtky  and  vigorous,  but 


while  it  Is  only  in  apparent  light,  sandy 
soil,  a  close  inspection  reveals  that  water 
percolates  from  springs  through  the  soil 
underneath  at  nbout,  say  three  feet  depth. 

Agaii),  in  grounds  once  possessed  by  my- 
self, there  are  growing  some  very  healthy 
specimens  of  conspicua,  tripetela,  etc.,  and 
the  soil  a  poor,  gravelly-clay  loam,  that, 
before  being  cleaned  and  opened  to  the  sun, 
was  termed  wet.  There  is  no  underdrain- 
age,  and  yet  the  trees  do  well. 

Again,  trees  of  Glauca  and  Macrophylla, 
planted  ten  years  since,  in  a  barren,  poor 
'  gravel,  but  resting  on  a  bed  once  a  swamp 
(for  it  is  made  ground  by  grading  and  filling 
with  the  gravel),  and  where  water  stands 
nearly  the  entire  year  round  vrithin  eighteen 
inches  of  the  surface,  are  growing  healthy 
and  vigorous.  These  observations,  with 
some  others  of  similar  nature,  together 
with  the  appearance  of  trees  grown  hy 
Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  by  budding  on  the 
Magnolia  acuminata,  lead  me  to  condndc 
that  while  the  Magnolia  may  start  and 
grow  most  readily  in  a  light  soil,  yet,  un- 
less there  is  moisture  reached  by  its  roots 
during  midsummer,  its  vitality  is  much  im- 
paired, and  it  is  liable  to  die  on  approach 
of  any  extreme  change  of  t.  mpcrature. 

The  budding  or  grafting  of  Sovlangea 
conspicua^  glauca^  &c.,  on  the  eumminata^ 
our  native  wood  tree,  here  commonly 
called  cucumber  tree,  has  been  practised 
by  Professor  Kirtland,  with  complete 
success.  In  his  grounds  n»>w  stand,  prob- 
ably, the  lai^st  Magnolia  glauca  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  grafted  on  the  acu- 
minata, and  at  a  rough  guess,  is  thirty  feet 
high  and  about  the  same  in  diameter;  it 
is  yearly  covered  with  bloom  and  ripens  i:s 
seeds  perfectly.  Several  of  the  cwispkuc^ 
soulangea^  langiflora^  purpurea,  &c.,  which 
budded  on  the  acuminata^  have  made 
growths  already  double  those  of  the  same 
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Tarieties  on  their  own  roots.  These  items, 
connected  with  the  foots  that  the  acuminata 
14  often  found  growing  in  our  claj  lands, 
even  where  before  being  cleared  up,  the 
appearance  is  as  of  a  wet  section  of  land, 
lead  mo  to  suggest  to  our  growers  oi  the 


magnolia  for  sale — ^the  working  of  them  in 
the  ctcuminata  stock.  It  is  well  to  saj  to 
buyers  of  the  magnolias  that  they  had 
better  pay  high  prices  for  a  plant  budded 
as  acuminata  than  to  hare  a  seedling  as  a 


THE  BIRDS  OF  BRIGHTSIDB. 


BT   W.   WATBRXOG£,  XSQ. 


When  I  came  to  lire  at  Brightside,  one 
thing  struck  me  as  peculiar :  there  was  no 
bird  songs,  no  music.  The  ten-acre  lot,  on 
the  western  side  of  which  the  buildings 
iitand,  was  almost  nude  of  trees,  and  the 
forests  swept  around  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance. The  house  had  not  been  occupied, 
the  land  had  not  been  tilled,  stnoe  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war. 

I  had  been  liring  in  a  village  famous  for 
its  shade  trees  and  its  birds,  and  on  coming 
to  Brightside  in  the  spring  of  1865,  my 
beart  sank  within  me  when  I  found  there 
R-ere  no  birds ;  no  morning  songs  to  wel- 
come the  new  day ;  no  woodland  vespers 
to  soften  and  to  sweeten  its  decline.  I  re- 
gretted baring  signed  the  deed  which  made 
be  little  kingdom  mine.  There  was  no 
nusic ! 

It  is  true  that  now  and  then  the  scream  of 
.  blue  jay,  or  the  croaking  of  a  crow,  would 
reet  the  ear  from  the  distant  woodlands ; 

robin  would,  once  in  a  while,  come  and  sit 
tpon  a  twig  of  a  wild  cherry  tree,  and  sing 

cheerful  song  to  me ;  and  a  phoebe,  soli- 
ary  and  alone,  did  return  to  her  nest  in 
he  bam  cellar,  and,  by  her  peculiar  note, 
lake  deeper  still  the  feeling  of  loneliness 
nd  of  isolation  which  came  over  me.  Save 
ere  and  there  a  slender  or  discordant  song, 
bere  was  no  music. 

But  I  read  again  *'Ten  Acres  Enough  ;*' 
>ok  heart;  put  in  the  plough,  the  spade, 
le  hoe,  the  crop — ^peas,  beans,  melons, 
)m,  hops,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  grapes, 
id  strawberries.  I  set  out  trees  around 
y  house  and  bam,  and  along  the  road  side 


for  some  sixty  rods  or  more.  I  filled  my 
front  yard  with  clambering  vines  and  flow- 
ers. I  spent  the  season— myself  and  son — 
in  improving  and  beautifying  the  place.  I 
put  six  of  the  ten  acres  into  tilth ;  and 
thanks  to  my  peat  meadow,  and  to  Him 
who  made  tho  benefiiction,  was  enabled  to 
send  some  things  to  market,  and  to  keep 
the  buckets  in  the  buttery  (excuse  this  last 
old-fashioned  word,  the  alliteration  would 
not  come  without  it)  fbll  at  home.  And 
what  do  you  think,  Mr.  Reader?  Why, 
when  the  present  spring  opened,  along  with 
it  came,  as  welcome  visitors,  I  assure  you, 
the  merry,  heart-inspiring  birds.  It  would 
now  do  your  heart  good  to  hear  them  salute 
the  morning  by  their  gleeful  songs ;  to  hear 
them  trolling  out  their  melodies  still,  until 
the  veil  of  evening  is  completely  shut.  A 
robin  has  built  her  nest  in  an  old  elm  be- 
side the  road,  and  sings  as « if  her  breast 
were  made  of  music ;  the  bob-o-link  sets 
up  its  frolicsome  rigmarole  in  the  meadow 
below;  an  oriole  sings  daily  near  my  win- 
dow ;  a  bluebird  has  biult  its  nest  just  be- 
neath the  handle  of  an  old  pump  opposite, 
and  now  sits  chirping  on  the  top  of  it ;  a 
sparrow,  indeed,  has  chosen  a  vine  directly 
beside  the  most  frequented  door,  for  safety 
during  incubation — we  do  not  keep  a  oat — 
and  what  with  the  sweet  song  of  the  mea- 
dow lark,  the  notes  of  golden  robin,  cherry- 
bird,  yellow-bird,  woodpecker,  flycatcher, 
king-bird,  yellowhammer,  and  blue-jay,  in- 
terblending  with,  now  and  then,  in  damp 
and  quiet  weather,  a  pleasant  call  of  "  more 
wet,"  from  Bob  White— Perdez  Virginiana 
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— we  liare  music  enough,  and  l>etter  than 
from  lu^  orsackbut,  for  the  morning;  and 
when  tbe  ^*  erening  shadows  prevail,''  the 
brown  thrush— ^urdtMru/tit — ^most  Toluptu- 
oas  of  American  rocallsts,  takes  up  its 
**  amorous  descant "  from  the  topmost  twig 
of  yon  tall  birch  tree;  while  the  wood- 
thrush — turdui  mnstdinw — from  the  bosom 
of  that  clump  of  alders,  charms  me  with 
its  silvery  cadencas ;  and  the  whippoorwill 
winds  up  the  day,  and  startles  the  duU 
ear  of  night  by  its  weird-like  and  myste* 
riotts  song. 

Now,  what  has  brought  these  birds  to 
firightside?  Ploughing  up  the  ground? 
But  there  was  food  enough  for  them  before. 
What  has  called  them  around  us?  Our 
own  music?  We  have  been  too  busy  to 
make  music.  What,  then,  has  gathered 
them  ?  The  love  of  man  ?  Yes,  I  believe 
it.  Birds  are  social.  They  do  not  frequent 
the  deep  and  silent  fjrest.  They  love  the 
habitations  of  men.  They  love  the  garden 
— its  seeds,  undoubtedly;  but  thoy  also 
love  the  men  that  work  in  it.  They  have  a 
kind  of  human  as  well  as  humanizing  na- 
ture, and  they  sympathize  with  human  na- 
ture. They  build  just  as  near  to  us  as 
they  dan  to  build ;  they  follow  us  in  our 


Journeys ;  they  settle  where  we  serj  | 
they  toil  for  us;  they  destroy  mynat  \ 
insects  that  else  would  injure  the  {a^! 
tions  of  the  garden  ;  they  sing  sweet  $^f  | 
to  us ;  they  make  Brightside  still  br^t^  j 
Paradise  still  nearer,  and  the  steps  ta 
still  lighter. 

Sitting  underneath  an  old  apple  tree : 
his  garden,  late  one  summer  erening,  )t 
Webster  entertained  a  group  of  eBgvr&t 
eners  with  his  Tiews  of  coming  natka 
events,  when  suddenly  a  robin  broke  kc 
into  a  song  above  the  stateman's  head.  E* 
stopped  and  listened  to  its  note,  lod  i^ 
as  if  it  were  an  mngel  sent  from  God,  k 
rising,  said,  ^^  Gentlemen,  that  robin  aln?: 
comes  to  me  at  night,  and  singy  tone  of  at 
poor  son!    Let  us  retire.^' 

From  out  another  apho^  these  bi/e 
bring  messages  of  love  to  ^e  sttentiK 
souL  From  the  gardens  of  the  H^'^ 
they  comue  to  soften  toil,  to  waken  pn»; 
to  lure  us  by  their  music,  stesling  thioi# 
the  flowers  of  such  fair  parsdiseB  ss  we,  iir 
the  aid  of  your  good  Ho»ticultu»bt,  naa- 
age  to  make  below,  to  the  music  o(tki 
flowers  of  the  resplendent  ParadiBe  »b9a 

BrightHde^  near  BUUrica^  Ma»^ 


PULVERIZED  CLAY  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  MILDEW  ON  THE  GBAPB  VLV^ 


BT  VITICOLA. 


In  the  Horticulturist  for  August  there 
is  an  article  by  P.  Lazaris  of  Athens  (copied 
from  the  FlcrdL  World),  in  which  dry  clay  or 
any  pulverized  substance  is  recommended 
as  a  remedy  for  mildew. 

Have  we  any  experience  beyond  that  of 
Mr.  Lazaris  ?  His  experiments  are  certainly 
very  fair ;  but  then  we  must  remember  that 
a  fbw  cases  of  cure  will  not  establish  the 
character  of  any  medicine. 

The  proposition  so  confidently  set  forth 
is,  that  '*  any  substance,  dried  and  pulver- 
ized, which  does  not  injure  the  foliage  or 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  cures  the  disease  ot 


*oidium,'  with  which  it  is  affected.  I^^ 
because  of  the  same  qualities  thAtpal^«i2rf 
sulphur  produces  the  same  effect,  w^  ** 
as  a  specific,  as  is  generally  beiieved.' 

Now  we  have  in  our  mind  sTinevl"^ 
was  eveiy  year  afflicted  with  mildew. 
grew  within  six  feet  of  a  paWic  ro«i  ^  * 
large  city,  and  in  dry  weather  it  ^^ 
ways  well  powdered  with  piilffiriaed  rm 
dust.    But  this  dusting  did  not  ^^ 
the  mildew.    And  we  are  awsre  of  oi»J 
two  instances  in  which  vines  were  das 
with  finely  powdered  gypsnni  or  p» 
without  warding  off  the  evil. 
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It  18  curioos  to  obscrre  the  rery  opposite 
opinions  which  preyail  in  regard  to  certain 
subjects.  While  ono  man  announces,  as  a 
new  discoyery,  the  use  of  powdered  earth 
as  a  remedy  for  mildew,  some  of  our  older 
authors  caution  us  against  stirring  the  soil 
of  the  vineyards  during  dry  weather,  while 
the  grapes  are  maturing,  for  fear  of  inducing 
disease  by  the  dust  which  unavoidably  set- 
tles on  the  vines. 

We  have  now  in  progress  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  action  of  sul- 
pbur  on  mildew.  The  subject  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  the  results  promise  to  be  interest- 
ing and  important.  Meantime,  we  would 
ofTer  the  following  note  quoted  from  Allen^s 
"  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Grape,"  which  goes  to  prove  that  sulphur 
acts  as  a  specific  poison  to  IVingi  aside  fVom 
its  mechanical  action  as  a  powder.  In  this 
case,  as  the  reader  will  observe,  the  sul- 


phur was  not  applied  directly  to  the 
vine. 

**  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Jr.  Esq.,  informs  me 
that  in  his  grapery,  which  is  a  cold  house, 
he  covers  the  floor  twice  every  summer, 
with  sulphur,  and  recommends  its  applica- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  as,  at  that 
time  part  of  it  will  rise  and  settle  on  the 
vine,  but  in  such  small  particles,  as  to  do 
no  injury.  Ho  has  found  this  efficient  in 
preventing  mildew.** 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  to  the 
readers  of  the  Horticulturist  that  they 
give  their  experience  on  this  subject. 

Who  has  tried  plaster  or  similar  powders, 
and  with  what  result? 

Have  Tines  growing  near  roads  been 
found  less  liable  to  mildew  than  others  ? 

An  extensive  series 'of  replies  to  these 
questions  might  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject 
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GRAPEVINE  MILDEW. 


BT  HORTXCOLA. 


In  the  August  number  of  the  Horti- 
ctJLTURisT,  there  is  an  article  on  the  cure 
of  the  Oidium,  by  P.  Lazaris,  of  Athens,  in 
which  he  advises  to  dust  the  vines  with 
dry  clay  instead  of  sulphur.  He  says  he 
was  led  to  the  use  of  that  substance  by 
the  fact  bis  own  observation  had  established, 
t^iat  vines  lying  <m  the  grownd  fBtrt  never  mil- 
iewecL  Although  it  might  be  diffienlt  to 
:omprehend  the  similarity  of  the  condi- 
tion of  a  Tine  lying  on  the  ground,  and  of  a 
rine  dusted  all  over  with  powdered  clay, 
ret  this  question  is  insignificant  in  the  face 
»f  the  fact,  thai  grapeoinee  lying  on  the  gnmnd 
\re^  at  Uctst  in  this  country ^  much  more  liable 
>  he  affected  than  those  which  are  tied  to  poles 
r  trellises. 

It  is  my  custom  never  to  tie  up  cutting*, 
^om  single  or  more  eyes,  daring  the  first 
immer^  being  eouTinced  that,  by  checking 
lie  upward  tendency  of  the  young  Tines, 
ie  root  acquires  much  more  strength.    I 


continue  this  treatment  also  daring  the 
second  year,  after  <rid  Tines  haTC  been 
planted  in  their  scTeral  places  and  pruned. 
There  is  no  trace  oi  mildew  on  any  of  my 
Tines  trained  to  atakes  or  trellises,  for  I  ap- 
ply salphvr  so  freely  and  Ibequently  that 
all  spores  of  it  are  destroyed  m  soon  as 
they  are  formed.  Not  quite  a  week  ago 
howoTsr,  I  was  walking  through  my 
grounds  with  two  friends,  when  we  simul- 
taneously noticed  those  light-colored  spots 
produced  by  mildew  on  the  leaves  of  a 
number  of  young  Crevelings  and  other  na- 
tive varieties.  They  had  proceeded  from 
several  young  Teddos.  There  is  no  variety 
more  subject  to  mildew  than  the  Teddo.  Now 
all  the  vines  so  affected  are  lying  on  the  ground. 
One  of  the  two  gentlemen  mentioned  ob- 
served that  !t  had  been  his  belief  that  vines 
lying  on  the  ground  were  exempt  from  mil- 
dew. He  was  as  glad  as  he  was  sorry  that 
his  belief  had  been  exploded.    Many  of  the 
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readers  of  the  Horticdltcrist  will,  no 
doubt,  have  had  the  samo  experience ;  but, 
should  it  be  desirable,  I  am  ready  to  give 
the  names  of  both  of  the  gentlemen. 

This  shows  that  the  premises  of  Mr.  P. 
Lazaris  are  not  founded  on  fact.  As  to  his 
inferences,  it  may  be  interesting  to  make 
some  remarks  by  stating  what  has  been 
done  by  others  in  regard  to  road  dust  or 
powdered  clay. 

The  readers  of  the  Horticulturist  will 
permit  me  to  premise  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Requested  by  the  Hon.  Isaac  Newton, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  sulphurs tion  of  the  grape- 
vine and  its  results,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  I  addressed  a  laige  number  of 
letters  to  the  most  celebrated  vine-growers 
in  France  and  Germany,  in  order  to  obtain 
full  information  covering  the  whole  subject. 
T  am  already  in  possession  of  material  so 
ample  and  extensive,  that  I  could  easily  iUl 
many  pages  with  it,  though  it  is  not  com- 
plete yet,  as  several  gentlemen  addi^es^ed 
by  me  cannot  make  replies  satisfsctory  to 
themselves  before  the  next  autumn.  I  will, 
therefore,  not  touch  it  at  present,  but  re- 
serve it  for  the  treatise,  to  be  printed  in 
the  agricultural  part  of  the  Pattni  Opx 
JUporL  What  I  give  here  is  extracted  from 
various  literary  sources,  easily  accessible  to 
all.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  scoumulate 
facts. 

According  to  a  communication  of  the 
Prussian  Correspfwdenl  of  the  year  1857, 
dust  Irom  the  turnpikes  is  as  efBcacioQS  as 
sulphur  in  destroying  mildew.    Mr.Cree* 


tten  recommended,  on  the  28th  of  Se^tea- 
ber,  1857,  in  the  Academy  of  Scienoea  h 
Paris,  the  same  very  highly.  He  sap  sal- 
phur  covers  and  envelopes  the  oidium  phati 
BO  entirely,  that  the  air  is  escladed,  tri 
destroys  in  this  way  the  oidiom.  As  ro&d 
dust  performs  that  work  better  and  more 
thoroughly  than  sulphur,  it  is  misch  more 
preferable. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  experienced 
Ttne-growers  assert  that  sulphur  act«  spe- 
cifically upon  the  oidium  by  dissolvii^  ssd 
destroying  it.  At  all  events,  nothing  is 
used  in  Europe  but  sulphur  at  present,  m 
that  even  the  French  Government  reduced, 
several  years  sgo,  the  duties  on  it,  so  as  co 
bring  it  within  the  reach  even  of  the  poor- 
est vigneron.  Road  dust  has  had  a  chance 
in  France  and  Germany,  since  1857,  to  sa- 
persede  sulphur,  but  it  has  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  it. 

I  am  very  far  (rom  impugning  the  ven- 
city  of  Mr.  P.  Lataris  as  to  doubt  the  re- 
sults of  his  experiments  ;  but  what  applies 
to  the  dry  air  and  serene  sky  of  Cormt^ 
may  not  apply  to  our  excessive  diraate&— 
Oftentimes  nearly  absolute  dryness  of  the 
air  is  suddenly  followed  by  extreoie  b&- 
midity,  intolerable  heat  by  chilling  winds. 

As  sU  my  vines  have  rc^ieatedly  bees 
sulphurated,  I  cannot  make  comparatm 
experiments.  Such  of  the  readeis  of  ti» 
Horticulturist  as  may  have  tho  opporta- 
nity  to  try  clay,  will  hare  a  claim  on  tht 
thanks  of  the  vine  growing  community  if 
they  will  Gommonicate  the  results  of  their 
operations. 


NOTES  OK  THB  AUGUST  NUMBER. 


Varietibs  or  Strawserriss. — ^A  plain 
practical  article,  descriptive  of  some  of  our 
leading  and  most  popular  sorts.  The  wri- 
ter has  evidently  examined  his  fruits,  and 
doubtless  recorded  correctly  as  they  ap- 
peared to  him ;  but,  to  make  his  record  of 
more  value,  he  should  have  given  the  soil 


in  which  the  several  sorts  suoceedad  best 
It  is  now,  I  believe,  pretty  g^ieraily  ocsh 
ceded  that  a  variety  will  saoceed  finely  ia 
one  bharacter  of  soil,  while  if  pJaoed  in  a 
different  one,  although  within  a  short  dis< 
tance,  it  will  prove  almost  wtMlhlees.  Ch- 
mate,  also,  is  said  to  affiwt  tiie  strawbeny, 
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naking  some  yarietics  a  local  rather  than  a  • 
general  sort.  However  true  this  may  be,  I 
ysLunot  of  my  own  knowledge  affirm ;  but  I 
nrell  remember,  some  years  since,  a  long 
pro  and  con  about  the  Black  Prince — a  va- 
riety that  in  some  localities  was  proved  of 
the  highest  excellence,  while  in  others  it 
was  unworthy  growing. 

Buist's  Prize  is  another,  and  I  think  not 
unlikely  Jenny  Lind  another,  as  some  grow- 
ers praise  it  highly,  while  with  others  it  is 
anproductive.  Our  Southern  friends  will 
tind  the  strawbcriT*  question  a  mixed  one 
with  them,  their  climate  being  so  unlike 
that  of  the  North  and  Middle  States. 

In  connection,  I  notice  in  the  report  of 
the  Wallingford  (Conn.)  Community  they 
still  hold  to  the  Wilson  as  their  most  pro- 
fitable sort  for  market. 

Rural  Architecture,  No.  16. — T  like 
this  very  much.  It  gives  one  an  idea  of 
homo  comfort  with  its  porch  and  veranda ; 
while  in  its  architectural  elevation  there  is 
an  sir  of  refinement  and  taste,  without  dis- 
play of  tinsel  ornamentation. 

Norton's  Viroinia  Grape. — Mr.  Hus- 
mann  does  not  say  too  much  in  praise  of  this 
grape  where  it  can  be  successfully  ripened. 
It  makes  a  wine  heavier  than  the  best  cla- 
rets, and  more  nearly  to  port  than  any 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  As 
Mr.  H.  says,  however,  it  seems  to  do  better 
in  Missouri  than  in  Ohio,  although  I  have 
seen  it  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
growing  and  ripening  its  fruit  equally  as 
well  as  at  Hermann.  To  those  about  to 
enjmge  in  vine-growing  in  our  Southern 
States,  especially  in  Tennessee,  it  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  value. 

New  Strawberries. — This,  like  the  fii^t 
article,  shows  the  practical  observer,  and 
gives  us  a  truthful  statement  of  the  varie- 
ties under  the  writer's  treatment.  "While 
conceding  that  the  care  given  was  no  more 
than,  perhaps,  should  have  been,  we  must, 
however  be  inclined  to  think  it  is  more  than 
strawberry  growers  for  profit  can  afford ; 
and,  while  the  varieties  may  be  desirable  to 
the  amateur,  I  venture  to  predict  that  not 
one  among  those  carefully  described  will  be 


found  five  years  hence  in  a  dozen  gardens 
in  the  United  States. 

Disease  op  the  Vine,  akd  its  Remedt. 
— The  writer  seems  to  have  found  what,  to 
himself  appears  a  certain  cure  for  the  dis- 
eases of  the  grape-vine.  I  hope  it  may  be 
true ;  for,  although  in  vineyard  culture  such 
powdering  three  or  more  times  is  attended 
with  considerable  expense,  it  is  yet  better 
than  to  lose  the  whole  crop.  I  confess, 
however,  to  be  a  little  of  an  unbeliever,  and 
to  think  that  the  experiments  require  re- 
peating. If  oidium  is  a  disease  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  affecting  the  vine  without 
regard  to  soil  or  vigor  of  the  vine,  then  a 
change  in  the  atmosphere  might  have 
checked  the  progress  of  the  disease  rather 
than  the  use  of  the  powdered  clay.  Ifi 
again,  we  grant  oidium  to  be  a  disease  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  attacking  only  vines  in 
a  peculiar  condition  of  vigor,  or  rather  want 
of  vigor,  as  the  ague  does  mankind,  then 
have  we  not  to  go  farther  back  to  get  our 
remedy. 

Plan  for  Laying-Out  Five  Acres  roR 
A  Suburban  Villa. — On  the  whole,  a  good 
plan.  I  should,  however,  object  to  so  much 
roadway  in  front,  and  should  endeavor  to 
mass  my  trees  nearer  the  approach -gate, 
with  the  same  view  apparent  here,  viz.,  to 
shut  it  from  the  house,  and  arrange  for  but 
one  roadway,  thus  giving  me  more  of  appa- 
rent extent  inside,  and  liberty  to  present  a 
more  park -like  character. 

Southward,  Ho  !  Fruit  Culture  in 
THE  Ui^iTED  States. — The  writer  truly 
says,  "a  large  portion  of  the  Southern 
States  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  fruits ;"  and,  where  perfect  quiet  and 
order,  with'  less  of  bowie-knife  rule,  pre 
vails,  our  Northern  men  will  doubtless  seek 
and  improve  the  portions  of  the  Southern 
States  best  suited  to  the  products  that  may 
be  found  profitable.  We  Northerners  are 
ago-ahead  people.  "We  are  ambitious  to 
gain  money  as  well  as  reputation,  but  we 
love  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  home,  ani  a 
'  feeling  that  we  can  visit  from  neighbor  to 
neighbor  without  having  to  carry  a  revolver 
fbr  bodily  protection. 
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That  seetioiM  of  the  Soathern  SUtes  are 
admirably  adapted  to  fruit  calture,  as  be- 
fore said,  is  true,  but  let  no  mau  think  that 
fruit-growing  is  there  free  from  care,  or 
that  its  returns  pecuniarily  are  any  more 
ready  or  certain  than  in  our  Northern 
States.  Extremes  are  eren  greater  in  the 
Southern  than  in  the  Northern  States. — 
Drought  often  prevails,  as  is  the  case  this 
year,  just  at  the  Tery  point  when  rain  is 
most  needed  to  swell  and  perfect  the  fruit* 
Long-continued  rains  are  more  preralent 
than  at  the  North,  and  no  man  accustomed 
to  the  North  can  labor  at  the  South  with 
anything  like  the  same  spirit  and  ease  of 
the  physical  frame. 

Inside  Gsapk  Borders. — ^^  Fox  Meadow," 
as  usual,  writes  with  a  racy  pen,  and  I  have 
read  this  article  with  lo  much  saUslaction 
as  to  wish  I  could  step  in  and  see  his  in- 
side borders.  Like  htm,  1  have  faith  in  in- 
side borders,  but  only  for  those  who  know 
how  to  treat  the  vine,  and  so  knowing,  per- 
form the  labor. 

E.  W.  Bull  on  Grape  Culture — No. 
2. — In  this,  there  are  some,  to  me,  crude 
notions,  one  df  which  is  the  advice  never  to 
prune  a  vine  at  time  of  planting;  another 
is  the  system  of  training.  It  may  do  for 
Mr.  Bull,  but  would  never  do  for  me. — 
There  is,  in  the  advice  not  to  shorten-in  the 
grape,  a  clashing  of  physiology  with  the 
practice ;  and,  in  the  mode  of  pruning,  an 
extra  amount  of  labor,  not  compensated 
with  fruit  as  compared  with  the  simple 
renewal  practice  advised  by  Husmann. 

I  will  say  to  Mr.  Merrick  that  it  is  my 
impression  his  vines  will  be  less  subject  to 
injury  from  late  spring  frosts^  if  he  will 
leave  them  to  lay  upon  the  ground,  even 
until  after  the  fruit  has  set.  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  comments  on  ^  My  Vineyard 
at  Lake  View."  As  Mr.  Merrick  says,  the 
KixthoT  profiaiei  to  give  actual  experience, 
but  how  do  we  know  it  is  anything  but  fic- 
tion. Trot  out  the  author,  then  we  will  go 
and  see  his  place,  and,  seeing,  believe  or 
otherwise  in  the  truth  of  his  book. 

CoRRESPOKDENCB. — With  your  permis- 
sion, Mr.  Editor,  I  step  over  among  your 


correspondents,  to  ask  of  Mr.  PkcRiix  n 
account  of  the  Geoigia  Mammoth  Stnv 
berry. 

P.  D.  0. — ^My  good  critic,  on  a  critidsiw 
I  have  little  doubt  but  that  our  views  of  tk 
style  of  architecture,  as  adapted  to  nttonl 
surroundings,  would  harmonise.  Atasj 
rate,  I  am  glad  to  have  drawn  yoa  oat  is 
the  remarks  you  have  made.  My  object  h 
criticising  the  steep  roo&  and  gibles  ns 
more  to  check  their  undue  swsy  lod  posi- 
tion everywhere,  rather  than  a  thought  i 
discountenancing  the  style.  You  a^  if  t^e 
praise  by  Downing,  and  other  leading  ard- 
itects,  of  the  gothic  rural  cottage  of  Ikp 
land — their  i^predation  of  the  old  atk- 
drals  with  their  peaks  and  &rch»-vai  i 
fUse  taste?  I  reply  certainly  not  There 
is  a  grandeur  and  beauty  in  gothic  tn^ 
tecture  possessed  by  no  other  ttjle;  lei 
when  the  style  is  fully  carried  oat  riti 
depth  and  finish,  and  the  chartcteroftk: 
trees  surrounding  such  a  building,  if  a  pri- 
vate residence,  adapted  in  their  chancte: 
of  growth  and  foliage  to  hannoniae  with  it' 
the  section  may  be  a  level  or  not,  and  tl^e 
building  in  good  taste. 

I  cannot,  however,  believe  Mr.  Dooisi- 
were  he  once  again  with  us,  would  aseot 
to  the  tinsel  style  of  gothic  architectare  is 
inch  pine,  painted  white,  and  built  on  k^ 
twenty-five  feet  by  one  hundred  feet 

It  is  this  reducing  of  a  lofty  order  U 
pigmy  ideas  that  I  would  particalarlj  con- 
plain  of. 

Again,  as  our  cheap  houses— thott  cki- 
ing  $1,500  to  $2,000_are  moatlT  coo- 
Btructed  with  a  view  to  obtain  nxMos,  kcr 
at  a  small  expense,  why  should  not  oar 
architects  occasionaUy  introduce  more  of 
the  Italian  or  the  Tuscan  styles?  Tli^f 
furnish  room,  shade,  baloonies  and  Tenn- 
das,  to  suit  the  wants  to  shield  from  ^toim 
and  sun;  and  their  cost  of  oonstructkA; 
compared  with  room  obtained,  is  ks  is 
proportion. 

But  enough ;  my  object,  I  thtnkt  ^ 
sufficiently  been  sUted,  and  I  leave  the 
subject  for,  perhaps,  some  future  time. 
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BOX  OR  BASKET  LAYERS^THETR  TRUE  VALUE  AND  PROPER  USE. 


BY  VITICOLA. 


Wb  hare  obserred  some  recent  notes  in 
tbo  Horticulturist  strongly  condemning 
basket  layers  as  unmitigated  humbags. 
Anything  may  be  a  hambog  when  pushed 
to  extremes,  and  we  freely  admit  that  the 
impossible  hopes  that  hare  been  held  out 
to  the  public  as  baits,  to  induce  them  to 
purchase  fteely  of  basket  layers,  do  invest 
the  subject  with  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  genuine  humbug.  For  it  is  possible 
that  while  all  the  promises  made  about 
basket  layers  may  be  *^  kept  to  our  ears ;  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  many  of  them  will 
bo  broken  to  our  hope.''  It  may  be  true 
that  such  layers  will ''  fruit  next  season." 
Ought  they  to  be  fruited  next  season  ?  and 
if  fruited,  will  they  bear  better  than  good 
strong  plants  transplanted  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

At  the  State  fair  in  Elmira  a  dozen  years 
ago  a  grape  grower  exhibited  a  plant  grow- 
ing in  a  tub  or  pail  and  bearing  several 
bunches  of  very  fine  fruit.  If  we  remember 
right  the  variety  was  Isabella.  Kow  this 
was  a  layer,  and  a  layer  fruited  the  eame 
season  it  mu  made.  As  an  experiment  it 
was  very  pretty.  As  an  illustration  of 
grape-growing  it  was  worthless.  Plants 
have  been  grown  in  pots,  and  if  this  was 
described  as  **  grapes  grown  in  a  tub,"  it 
was  a  verbal  truth  and  an  actual  lie.  So 
that  it  was  either  a  very  pretty  experi- 
ment, or  an  actual  fklsehood,  according  to 
circumstances. 

Lest,  however,  the  anima'l versions  which 
have  been  so  freely  lavished  upon  them  and 
their  producers  should  be  applied  to  basket 
layers  under  all  circmn$tanee9^  we  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  a  word  or  two  in  their 
lavor. 

In  bis  account  of  the  Thomery  system 
Do  Breuil  says  of  basket  layers :  ^*  This  is 
andoubtedly  the  best  mode  of  propagation, 
and  is  that  which  is  preferred  at  Thomery. 
Unhappily,  on  account  of  the  expense  at- 


tending the  transportation  of  basket  layers, 
the  cultivator  is  often  compelled  to  use  tho 
unprotected  layers,  or  chevel^." 

But  we  do  not  base  our  conclusions 
wholly  upon  either  theory  or  the  "au- 
thors." We  ourselves  have  had  some  ex- 
perience both  with  basket  layers  and  com- 
mon layers,  although  we  never  bought  one 
of  the  former.  Before  giving  the  results, 
however,  let  us  consider  what  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  basket  layers.  Com- 
mon sense  will  teach  us  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  advantages  to  be  desired  from 
this  mode  of  propagation ;  a  little  consi- 
deration will  show  us  just  where  this  limit 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  lie ;  and  if  any 
vine  seller  claims  that  basket  layers  will 
do  more,  then  we  will  do  well  to  doubt  his 
assertions,  or  at  least  doubt  <mr  ability  to 
equal  hia  extraordinary  results. 

Did  you  ever  lay  a  stout  branch  of  a 
vine,  laying  it  down  for  some  length  deeply 
(that  is  to  say  ten  to  twelve  inches)  below 
the  surface,  keeping  it  moist  during  sum- 
mer, and  cutting  it  free  from  the  parent 
plant  in  the  fall  ?  If  you  have  made  such 
a  layer  and  taken  care  of  it  next  year,  you 
are  doubtless  aware  that  a  plant  so  pro- 
duced is  capable  of  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit 
next  season,  provided  it  is  not  moved  from 
the  place  where  it  layered.  It  cannot  ripen 
a  very  large  crop,  because  the  roots  which 
are  produced  by  layers  during  the  first 
season  never  ripen  as  well  as  those  upon 
plants  which  have  been  growing  since 
spring.  But  it  will  have  a  fair  proportion 
of  roots,  and  if  not  fruited  at  all,  it  is 
capable  of  making  an  exceedingly  vigorous 
plant  during  the  next  season.  If  then  you 
have  ever  tried  this,  you  hare  a  standard 
which  it  is  in  vain  for  you  ever  to  hope  to 
surpass  by  any  such  contrivances  as  box 
or  basket  layers.  This  is  too  obvious  to 
require  remark.  No  one  would  venture  to 
assert  that  merely  remoiring  such  a  vine, 
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no  matter  how  it  wu  done,  would  add  to 
its  vigor  or  hasten  its  progress.  Kow  even 
the  most  ioezperiencod  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  roots  of  such  a 
layer  as  we  have  described  will  extend. 
Are  you  prepared, ''  regardless  of  expense^" 
to  remove  all  the  earth  within  that  space  ? 
If  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  vine  In  its  new 
location  will  bear  nearly  as  well  as  if  it  had 
not  been  moved.  But  if  you  live  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  original  vine,  you  will  find 
that  the  freight  will  cost  more  than  the 
vine  is  worth.  We  have  under  ordinary 
&vorable  circumstances  layered  a  branch 
from  a  bearing  vine,  and  had  it  make  a 
strong  plant  next  season— a  plant  which, 
during  the  following  year,  bore  a  Aill  crop. 
To  avoid  mistake,  let  us  say  that  if  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord  1866  you  make  such  a 
layer,  it  will,  during  1867,  make  wood 
enough  to  cover  a  trellis  eight  feet  long 
and  three  feet  high,  and  during  1868  it  will 
bear  a  full  crop  over  that  extent,  provided 
it  is  allowed  to  remain  where  it  is  layered. 
We  base  this  statement  upon  our  own 
average  experience  under  ordinary  gvden 
culture.  No  basket  layer  under  the  same 
circumstances  could  have  done  more. 

But  the  removal  of  such  a  layer  would 
be  a  formidable  undertaking.  Take  such 
basket  layers  as  are  figured  by  Du  Breuil — 
they  are  about  equal  to  those  generally 
offered  for  sale — ^where  but  a  few  joints  are 
laid  down  and  the  amount  of  earth  does  not 
exceed  from  one-half  to  one  bushel,  and  the 
idea  of  either  fruiting  them,  or  building  up 
the  superstructure  of  the  future  plant  upon 
any  such  basis,  during  the  first  season, 
would  be  preposterous.  You  may  fruit 
such  a  vine,  but  every  bunch  will  cost  you 
ten  times  its  value,  if  the  vine  is  worth 
anything  at  all. 

But,  when  properly  managed,  basket 
layers  may  be  made  to  do  much  better 
than  common  layers,  or  *<  naked  layers,'^ 
ss  they  are  called,  of  the  same  sise.  A 
good  shoot  from  an  Isabella  vine,  layered 
by  the  end  of  May  in  an  old  half-bushel 
basket,  separated  from  the  parent  plant  by 


the  middle  of  Aogust,  and  remored  on  ths 
5th  of  September  to  its  permanent  loca- 
tion, ripened  its  wood  so  perfectly  that  twt' 
arms  of  four  feet  each  (which  had  beet: 
grown  while  the  layer  was  attached  to  the 
parent  vine)  were  laid  in  at  the  wint^* 
pruning.  Kext  year  these  arma  threw  up 
twelve  vigorous  shoots,  all  of  which  would 
have  borne  fruit  if  allowed  to  do  ao.  Bat 
the  fruit  blossoms  were  all  renwved  a5 
soon  as  they  showed  themselves,  and  the 
second  season  each  alternate  aboot  bote  a 
fall  crop  of  grapes  without  injury  to  the 
vine. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  attain  the 
same  success  with  naked  layers,  and  we 
therefore  regard  the  use  of  baskets  as 
capable  of  saving  fully  one  year. 

But  in  all  our  experiments  we  have 
found  that  the  great  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  baskets  is  the  (adlitT 
which  it  gives  us  of  transplanttng  the  young 
vines  before  they  have  done  growing.  A 
plant  layered  by  the  end  of  May  will  be^n 
to  throw  out  roots  eariy  in  June ;  by  the 
first  ot  August  these  roots  will  have  filled 
a  large  basket ;  if  now,  by  the  middle  of 
August,  the  Isyer  be  placed  upon  its  own 
resources,  the  roots  and  wood  will  ripen 
thoroughly.  Remove  the  plant  by  the 
first  of  September  to  its  final  resting  place, 
and  the  roots  will  not  only  heal  up  all 
their  injuries,  but  will  send  out  multitudes 
of  new  fibres,  as  we  have  proved  by  careful 
observation,  and  your  vine  at  the  dose  of 
the  season  is  equal  to  a  good,  healthy  plant 
that  had  been  set  out  in  the  previous  spring 
and  had  grown  without  check  the  whole 
season.  And  Uiena  a  whU  heiier.  Would 
you  dare  to  fruit  a  common  plant  the  second 
season  after  setting  out  ? 

But  if  the  plant  should  be  transported  to 
a  distance  and  the  roots  next  outside  of  the 
box  or  basket,  should  get  dry,  the  plant  is 
www  than  a  well-transplanted  common 
vine  of  the  foUotring  $pring. 

So,  too,  if  the  transplanting  be  delayed 
until  late  in  the  fidl,  or  till  the  following 
spring,  we  cannot  see  how  basket  layers 
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would  pro?e  better  than  well-tnnsplaiited 
Tines  remored  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In- 
deed, we  would  prefer  the  latter,  even  aside 
from  convenience  and  cheapness.  It  is  well 
kDown  to  every  plant  grower  that  in  setting 
out  vines  that  have  been  grown  in  pots  and 
boxes,  it  is  better  to  shake  off  all  the  soil 
from  the  roots  and  spread  them  out  in  their 
new  location,  than  merely  to  transfer  the 
ball  to  the  border,  unless  the  operation  has 
to  be  performed  during  the  growing  season. 
It  is  true  that  in  baskets  or  boxes  made  of 
slats,  the  roots  are  not  so  much  confined 
as  they  are  in  pots  or  tight  boxes.  Still 
this  would  not  alter  our  preference. 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  great  advantage 
to  bo  derived  from  basket  layers  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  can  be  transplanted  so  early 
in  the  fall  as  to  secure  what  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  an  extra  year's  growth.  This, 
and  this  alone,  confers  upon  them  their 
superiority  to  common  layers  or  cuttings. 
That  the  use  of  the  basket  doe.^  enable  us 
to  secure  this  great  advantage,  we  know,  for 
tr<5  have  tried  U.  Would  it  not  be  well,  then, 
for  those  who  desire  to  extend  their  vine- 


yards to  give  some  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject? 

Instead  of  sotting  out  plants  in  the  spring, 
make  a  number  of  basket  layers  in  May  or 
early  In  June.  During  the  summer  the 
land  to  be  occupied  by  the  proposed  exten- 
sion may  be  used  for  any  valuable  crop  that 
can  be  removed  by  the  first  of  September. 
At  that  time  the  ground  can  be  cultivated 
and  brought  into  the  very  best  condition, 
so  that  the  plants  might  be  placed  in  soil 
mellow  and  friable  to  the  last  degree. 

If  after  being  planted  they  were  tho- 
roughly mulched,  they  would  go  on  and 
ripen  both  wood  and  roots,  and  become  so 
firmly  established  that,  next  spring,  they 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  vigorous  growth. 
And  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
grape  grower  who  adopts  this  plan  in  his 
vineyard  will  form  an  opinion  of  basket 
layers  very  different  from  that  of  the  ama- 
teur who,  in  November,  receives  by  express 
from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more 
a  box  or  a  basket  layer  at  ]a  cost  of  five  or 
ten  dollars. 


GLEANINGS— Continued. 


;ix. 

In  speaking  of  the  greatest  depths 
within  the  earth  reached  by  human  labor, 
we  must  recollect  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  ab9oliUe  depth  (that  is  to  say, 
the  depth  below  the  earth  s  surface  at  that 
point),  and  the  relative  depth  (or  that  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  sea).  The  greatest 
relative  depth  that  man  has  hitherto  reach- 
ed is  probably  the  bore  of  the  salt  works  at 
Minden,  in  Prussia:  in  June  1844,  it  was 
1,993  feet,  the  absolute  depth  being  2,231 
feet.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the 
bottom  was  91°  Fahrenheit,  which  assum- 
ing the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at 
40^  3',  gives  an  increase  of  temperature  of 
1°  for  every  54  feet.  The  absolute  depth 
of  the  artesian  well  of  Grenelle,  near  Paris, 


is  only  1,795  feet.  It  is  said  that  the  '*  fire- 
springs"  of  the  Chinese,  which  are  sunk  to 
obtain  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  for  salt 
boiling,  far  exceed  our  artesian  wells  in 
depth,  some  of  them  are  piore  than  2,000 
feet  in  depth,  and  one  is  mentioned  by 
Humboldt  which  had  a  depth  of  3,197  feet. 
The  relative  depth  reached  at  Mount 
Abassi,  in  Tuscany,  amounts  to  only  1,253 
feet.  The  boring  at  the  salt  works  near 
Minden,  is  probably  of  about  the  same  re- 
lative depth  as  the  coal-mine  at  Apcndale, 
in  Staffordshire,  where  men  work  725  yards 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  rela- 
tive depth  cf  the  Monk-wearmouth  mine, 
near  Newcastle,  England  is  only  1,496 
feet.  The  works  cf  greatest  absolute  depth 
that  have  ever  been  formed,  are  for  the 
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most  ptrt  Bitoated  in  sach  elentted  plains 
or  ralleys,  that  they  either  do  not  descend 
so  low  as  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  at  most 
reach  very  little  beloir  it.  Thus  the  Eiel- 
schacht,  in  Bohemia,  a  mine  which  cannot 
now  be  worked,  had  the  enonnons  absolute 
depth  of  3,778  feet. 


According  to  tolerably  accordant  ezperi* 
ments  in  artesian  wells,  mines,  ^,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  beat  increases  on  an 
average  about  1^  for  every  54(  feet.  The 
two  points  on  the  earth  Jying  at  a  small 
vertical  distance  from  each  other,  whose 
annual  mean  temperatores  are  most  accu- 
rately known,  are  probably  at  the  spot  on 
which  the  Paris  Observatory  stands,  and' 
the  Catacombs  beneath  it.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  former  is  51^  5/,  and  of  the 
latter  dZ""  3^  the  difference  being  l'^  8/  for 
02  feet,  or  1<>  for  51,77  feet. 

If  this  increase  of  temperature  can  be 
reduced  to  arithmetical  relations,  it  will 
follow  that  a  stratum  of  granite  would  be 
in  a  state  of  fusion  at  a  depth  of  about  21 
geographical  miles,  or  between  four  or  five 
times  the  elevation  of  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Hunalaya. 

XL 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  inor- 
ganic crust  of  the  earth  contains  within  it 
the  same  elements  that  enter  into  the 
structure  of  animal  and  v^etable  oiigans. 
The  physical  cosmography  would  therefore 
be  incomplete  if  it  were  to  omit  a  consid- 
eration of  these  forcef,  and  of  the  sub- 
stances which  enter  into  solid  and  fluid 
combinations  in  organic  tissues,  under  con* 
ditions  which  from  our  ignorance  of  their 
actual  nature,  we  designate  by  the  vague 
term  of  vital  forcet^  and  group  into  various 
systems,  in  accordance  with  more  or  less 
perfectly  conceived  analogies.  The  natural 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  involuntarily 
prompts  us  to  follow  the  physical  phenom- 


ena of  the  earth,  through  all  their  varied 
series,  unil  we  reach  the  final  stage  of  the 
evolution  of  vegetable  forms,  and  the  self- 
determining  powers  of  motion  in  animd 
organisms. 

XIL 

During  the  winter  season  plants  are  pro- 
vided by  nature  with  a  sort  of  minter 
quarters,  which  secure  them  from  the 
effects  of  cold.  Those  called  herhaeeim^ 
which  die  down  to  the  root  every  autamo, 
are  now  safely  concealed  under  grouiid, 
preparing  their  new  shoots  to  burst  forth 
when  the  earth  is  softened  in  spring. 
Shrubs  and  trees, 'which  are  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  have  all  their  soft  and  tender 
parts  closely  wrapt  up  in  bods,  which  bj 
their  firmness  resist  all  the  power  of  fnst; 
the  larger  kinds  of  buds,  and  those  wfaldi 
are  almost  ready  to  expand,  are  further 
guarded  by  a  covering  of  resin  or  gum, 
such  as  the  horse-chestnut,  the  sycamore, 
and  the  balm  of  Gilead.  The  extenial 
covering,  however,  and  the  closeness  <^ 
their  internal  texture,  are  of  themselves  bv 
no  means  adequate  to  resist  the  intesae 
cold  of  a  winter's  night;  a  bud,  detadied 
from  its  stem,  enclosed  in  glass,  and  tha 
protected  from  all  access  of  extenial  air,  if 
suspended  from  a  tree  during  a  sharp  frost, 
will  be  entirely  penetrated,  and  its  part? 
deranged  by  the  cold,  while  the  buds  on 
the  same  tree  will  not  have  sustained  the 
slightest  injury.  We  must  therefore  attri* 
buto  to  the  living  principle  in  vegetables, 
as  well  as  in  animals,  the  power  of  reast- 
ing  cold  to  a  very  considerable  d^^ree.  In 
animals  we  know  this  power  is  generated 
from  the  decomposition  of  air  by  means  cf 
the  lungs  and  disengagement  of  h^t.  Hov 
vegetables  acquire  this  property  remains 
for  future  observation  to  discover.  If  one 
of  these  buds  be  carefully  opened,  it  is 
found  to  consist  of  young  leaves  rolled  to- 
gether, within  which  are  even  all  the  blos- 
soms in  miniature  that  are  afterwards  to 
adorn  the  spring. 
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Wf  Lave  received  from  Mr.  George  Hus* 
mann,  of  Hermann,  Missouri,  tlie  prospec- 
tus of  the  Blufifton  Wine  Company  of  Cen- 
tral  Missouri. 

The  objects  of  the  Company  are : 

FiRST-^The  purchase  of  2,000  to  3,000 
acres  of  the  moat  desirable  grape  land  sur- 
rounding Bluffton  Landing.  A  portion  of 
this  land  may  in  time,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Company,  be  sold  to  auitable  persona 
who  may  wish  to  locato  upon  it  for  grape- 
growing  or  other  purpose.  The  principal 
part,  however,  is  designed  to  be  leased  for 
a  term  of  ten  years,  in  tracts  of  about 
twenty  acres,  to  persons  who,  without  hav- 
ing the  means  to  purchase,  have  the  dispo- 
sition, necessary  intelligence  and  industry 
for  engaging  in  grape-groping.  The  leases 
to  be  made  on  terms  similar  to  those  al* 
ready  established  by  Mr.  Husmann.  This, 
the  grape-growing  proper,  to  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  competent  manager,  who 
is  able  to  assist  the  tenants  with  advioo 
and  instruction  when  they  need  it.  The 
terms  of  Mr.  Husmann's  leasei  are  briefly 
as  follows : — ^To  furnish  the  tenant  a  small 
house  to  live  in,  the  vines  for  planting,  the 
wire  for  trellis  if  used,  about  9150  for  his 
support  the  first  year,  and  give  him  one- 
half  of  the  produce.  This  plan  has  been 
tried  for  several  years  by  Mr.  Husmann, 
and  found  to  be  very  profitable  and  satis- 
factory to  both  parties. 

Second — Under  a  competent  manager,  to 
propagate  grapes  lai^ely  upon  the  deep, 
rich,  sandy  loam  soils  to  be  found  on  some 
of  the  creek  bottoms  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany. It  is  well  known  by  trial  that  a  very 
superior  quality  of  plants  can  be  produced 
with  great  facility  upon  these  soils.  In 
this  way  the  surplus  grape  wood  produced 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage.    An  im- 


mense amount  of  plants  may  be  thus  grown, 
and  the  public  furnished  with  vines  at  a 
lower  rate,  and  of  better  quality  than  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Third— Build  a  cellar  or  cellars  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  hold  the  wine  ^hich  can 
bo  made  from  all  the  grapes  grown  in 
the  vicinity,  purchasing  the  shares  of  the 
lessees  at  a  hlr  value,  and  also  the  products 
of  other  vineyards  in  the  vicinity.  The 
advantage  of  making  wine  on  a  large  scale, 
and  in  large  and  suitable  cellars  is  well 
known.  Add  to  this  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  the  soil  and  location,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  wine  will  be  made  at 
Blufilon  infinitely  superior  in  quality  to 
any  heretofore  made  in  this  country  East 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  department 
also  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  com- 
petent person,  who  understands  the  man- 
agement of  still  and  sparkling  wines,  dis- 
tilling the  husks  and  lees  into  brandy,  &c. 
Fourth— To  establish  a  depot  for  sales 
in  St.  Louis. 

OFFICERS  or  the  cohpamt. 
George  Husmaxn,  President, 
Dr.  Philip  Weioel,  Vice-PresidenL 
Dr.  L.  D.  Morse,  Secretary, 
Hon.  IsiDOR  Bush,  Treasurer, 

We  are  glad  to  see  an  enterprize  of  this 
sort  put  in  motion,  and  by  parties  of  such 
well-known  standing.  Mr.  Husmann  has 
already  demonstrated  that  its  success  is 
certain. 


Seedling  Grape-Vines,  magnolias,  or- 
namental shrubs,  &a,  should  be  protected 
the  first  winter.  Many  a  plant  is  destroy- 
ed the  first  winter  that,  had  it  been  then 
protected,  would  have  afterwards  proved 
hardy. 
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LiLixs — Htbriuization.  *-  The  Japan 
lilies,  tpeciotum  and  yarieties,  have  now 
been  for  yean  among  the  gems  of   our 
flower-gardens.    More  recently  the  awratum 
was  introdaced,  and,  wilh  its  immense  size 
of  flower,  and  beautiful  gold  band  or  stripe 
in  the  centre  of  the  petals,  has  caused  some 
amount  of  excitement,  and  ready  sale  for 
the  bulbs  at  high  prices.    But  the  end  is 
yet  to  come ;  and,  from  what  has  been  told 
us,  and   from  what  we   have  read,    the 
Messrs.   Hovey,  of  Boston,  have,  by  hy- 
bridizing the  variety  of  Japan  lily  called 
mdpoTnew  with  the  auratiMiy  produced  and 
flowered  a  variety  sorpasaing  the  awaJtnm 
in  splendor,  and  having  the  form  of  flower 
and  habit  of  foliage  of  specioiwun    This,  of 
course,  inaugurates  the  practice  now  soon, 
we  doubt  not,  to  be  followed  by  amateur 
floristA,  until  a  few  years,  we  trust,  will  see 
our   gardens   blooming  with   varieties  of 
then  3  lilies,  as  much  surpassing  in  beauty 
the  present  as  the  present  does  that  of  the 
old  tiger  lily.    By  the  by,  we  suggest  to 
operators  the  tiger  lily  as  a  parent  to  work 
upon,  to  retain  hardihood,  and  bring  out 
colors. 

Bu  LBS  that  are  yearly  moved  and  flower- 
ed in  the  open  ground  rarely  seed ;  but,  if 
left  in  the  same  place  three  or  more  years, 
without  having  been  taken  up,  the  main  or 
centre  flower  stalk  will  generally  produce 
seed.  Plants,  however,  that  are  grown  in 
pots  in  the  house  nearly  always  produce 
seed,  hence  such  plants  are  advised  for  op- 
erating on. 

Dwarf  Evkrgreens,  planted  in  tubs  or 
boxes  where,  during  the  past  summer,  ver^ 
benas,  geraniums,  &c.,  have  freely  bloomed^ 
help  to  make  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  char- 
acter to  a  portion  of  the  garden  or  lawn 
that  otherwise  would  present  a  barren  and 
rather  unsightly  feature.  The  evergreens, 
if  not  wanted  in  spring  to  plant  out  else- 
where, may  be  kept  In  the  tubs  in  the  back 
yard,  or  massed  in  around  and  among  groups 
of  stately  trees. 


QATaxRiNO  Fhuit. — Pears  and  apples, 
usually  termed  fall  varieties,  should  be 
gathered  a  week  or  ten  days  before  tbej 
would  naturally  drop.  Pick  them  by  hand ; 
lay  them  in  barrels  or  boxes,  enclosing  them 
tight;  and  place  in  a  cool  but  dry  room  or 
cellar.  So  cared  for,  they  will  often  keep 
till  near  or  quite  mid- winter. 

Winter  varieties,  especially  long-keeping 
sorts,  should  be  left  on  the  trees  as  long  is 
the  weather  will  permit.  Some  claim  that, 
as  the  ripening  process  changes  the  starch 
into  sugar,  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  well, 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  before  any 
such  change  has  taken  place ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  fruit  should  be  gathered  two  or 
three  weeks  before  it  is  commonly  termed 
ripe. 

We  may  err  in  our  judgment ;  but  many 
years  of  observation  convinces  us  that  oor 
best  fruits  in  vrinter  and  spring  have  been 
those  that  we  permitted  to  hang  longest  on 
the  tree. 


Ths  Kittatinnt  B1.ACKBERRT.— ThM 
blackberry,  it  aeema,  called  the  membeiiof 
the  American  Institute  Farmers^  dab  t@ 
an  examination  of  its  merits  in  August  last 
Their  report  places  it  as  promising  to  be 
more  desirable,  both  for  market  and  ftmilj 
use,  than  any  other  variety.  It  is  stated 
to  be  as  large  «§  Lawton;  to  ripen  eariier, 
and  continue  longer,  and  to  bear  eouallv  as 
well,  if  not  better;  the  canes  p^fectlj 
hardy,  and  the  fruit  sweet  and  high-flavored. 
It  originated  in  the  woods  near  the  Kttta- 
tinny  Mountains,  in  Warren  County,  N.J. 

Htacinths,  for  early  blooming  in  the 
house,  should  be  potted  this  month. 

Strawberry  Beds  should  be  carcfdlr 
looked  over,  and  the  weeds  thoroughly  era- 
dicated. If  not  already  mulched,  io  not 
delay  attending  to  it  Our  southern  grow- 
ers will  find  this  a  good  month  to  form  new 
beds. 


As  SOON  as  the  leaves  drop,  prune  oat- 
door  grape-vines. 
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Clethri. — Among  our  shrobt  there  are, 
to  our  vein,  none  more  worthy  attention 
than  the  clethnu  Common  as  it  is  in  parts 
of  New  England,  and  so  on  toward  the  Con- 
tinent, it  is  rarely  foand  in  our  gardens ; 
and  yet,  during  the  month  of  August,  there 
is  no  shrub  whose  spikes  of  flowers  are 
more  beautiful  or  more  fragrant.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  should  be  in  all  grounds. 


This  ANn  That.— Our  friendly  contem- 
porary, the  GardeMr^s  Monthly,  in  its  August 
number,  takes  us  to  task  for  crediting  it 
with  the  transactions  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Society  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  and,  at 
same  time,  rather  intimates  that  we  had 
intention  to  attack  its  uttered  remarks  rel- 
ative to  the  duration  of  the  pear  on  quince 
stocks. 

Now,  we  had  no  intention  to  credit  in- 
correctly ;  nor  do  we  sec  that  crediting  to 
the  Mtrnthly  or  otherwise  in  this  matter  is 
of  any  import  relative  to  the  subject  in 
hand. 

Again,  we  wrote  our  item  without 
being  ^'  put  up  to  it,''  but  simply  making 
a  record  of  what  appeared  as  the  sayings 
of  a  fruit-grower.  We  had  no  intention 
eitlier  to  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Crucknell, 
but  gave  the  record  as  we  understood  the 
reading  to  mean.  The  report  in  the  Monthly^ 
it  seems,  reads  that  Mr.  Crucknell  "  was 
opposed  to  quince  stocks,  from  their  mak- 
ing the  tree  so  short-lived,  not  lasting 
longer  than  twelve  years."  This  we  quah- 
fied  by  saying  *'  ahotU  twelve  years."  Now, 
Mr.  C.  says  that  his  remark  was,  that  "  the 
pear  or  quince,  as  a  general  rule,  could  not 
be  relied  upon  to  bear  and  ripen  a  profitable 
crop  of  fruit  after  attaining  the  age  of  about 
twelve  years."  To  this  we  have  now  only 
to  say  that,  in  our  knowledge,  the  best  of 
crops  have  been  produced  on  dwarf  pear 
trees  much  more  than  twelve  years  old. — 
Our  own  most  productive  and  healthy 
dwarfii  are,  this  year,  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age. 

We  have  no  spedal  interest  to  advocate 
in  the  pear  or  quince ;  and,  Were  wo  living 


near  Phikdelphia,  do  not  think  we  should 
choose  it  as  a  stock;  but  the  combined 
knowledge  of  the  growers  ifl  various  sec- 
tions, as  reported,  shows  the  pear  to  be, 
when  grown  on  quince,  very  valuable  in 
certain  localities  and  soils — of  the  latter, 
clay  seems  to  have  preference. 

Introduction  or  thk  English  Spar 
ROW  West. — On  Staten  Island,  and  about 
Lewellyn  Park,  in  New  Jersey,  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow  has  been  introduced.  The  ve- 
suit  of  this  introduction  has  been  that  an- 
ticipated, viz. — a  destruction  of  great  num 
bers  of  insects  injurious  to  our  shade  and 
fruit  trees.  As  it  will  take  years  for  those 
birds  to  reach  our  Western  States,  where 
fruit-growing  is  a  feature  of  business,  and 
where  shade  trees,  as  here,  are  part  and 
parcel  of  every  gentleman's  home,  we  sug- 
gest to  such  gentlemen  readers  of  our  mag- 
azine the  expenditure  by  them  of  a  small 
sum  in  importing  and  introducing  the  spar- 
row. Gentlemen  with  incomes  varying 
from  ^0,000  to  9180,000  a-year,  can  cer- 
tainly afford  the  paltry  sum  of  twenty-five 
or  fifty  dollars  toward  the  introduction  of 
a  bird,  whose  labors  will  keep  our  shade 
trees  from  defoliation,  and  our  fruits  less 
injured  by  insects. 

Let  any  gentlemen,  of  city  or  town- 
club,  if  they  will,  or  individually — do  this 
act  of  introducing  the  sparrow,  and  their 
names  will  be  held  in  reverence  for  years, 
as  men  who  sought  not  their  own  only,  but 
the  public  good. 

Grape  Cuttings,  made  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  of  the  vine  drops,  and  planted  out 
in  well-prepared  land,  will  start  early  in 
the  spring,  and  make  a  stronger  and  better 
growth  than  when  made  during  winter  and 
planted  out  in  the  spring. 

Mount  Lebanon  Grapr.— -Two  years 
since,  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Richmond,  Mass.,  made 
notice  in  this  journal  of  a  grape,  under  the 
above  name,  that  ripened  its  fruit  in  August, 
and  promised  to  be  valuable.  Will  Mr. 
Bacon  please  tell  wi  more  about  it  ? 
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Brill's  Early  Oorii* — Of  tho  Tmrions 
sorts  of  8w«et  corn,  we  haye  to  giTO  eradit 
to  Brill's  Early,  as  fully  snatainiiig  its  repu- 
tation. We  bad  our  seed  of  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson &  Fleming,  and  planted  of  it  saaie 
day  and  in  same  soil  with  other  Tarleties 
of  sweet  com,  and  with  Early  Jeffecaon. 
We  gathered  of  Brill's  at  same  time  as  of 
Jefferson,  and  a  week  earlier  than  any  other 
of  the  sweet  varieties. 


The  Chihuahua  Tomato,  in  oar  grounds 
this  year,  has  proved  one  of  the  lai|;e8t  in 
aixe ;  bat,  as  it  is  very  uneven  and  late  in 
ripening,  we  do  not  esteem  it. 


RosRs  and  other  plants,  taken  up  and  le- 
planted  this  month,  should,  at  the  time, 
be  placed  in  a  fl-ame  or  the  house,  and 
shaded  from  the  sun  until  fully  established, 
say  two  weeks  or  more. 


Budded  Trees  s!ioald  be  carefully  look- 
ed over  this  month,  and  examined  that  no 
strings  be  loft  to  cut  and  destroy  them. 

If  young  peach  stocks  have  grown  too 
strong,  and  there  is  fear  of  them  breaking 
off*,  take  the  hedge  shears  and  go  through 
them,  cutting  freely  the  side  limbe,  and 
shortening  back  the  green  part  of  the  top 
wood. 

Celery. — ^If  your  beds  of  celery  have 
not  been  regularly  earthed  up,  then  get 
some  common  round  draining  tile,  and  draw 
each  stem  of  celery  through  the  tile,  leav- 
ing to  stand  on  end.  It  will  bleadi  finely 
in  this  manner,  and  continue  to  grow  more 
freely  than  when  bleaefaed  by  drawing  the 
earth  up  around  it. 


Plants  that  are  to  be  Heeled  iv 
should  have  a  dry  place,  where  the  rains 
will  run  off  freely,  and,  if  possible,  where 
they  rosy  be  shaded  from  sun  after  ten  or 
eleven  oMock  of  the  day. 


Pvrcrasxho  Trees  in  the  Fall.— A 
correspondent  enquires  for  our  opinion  res- 
tive to  the  parehaaing  of  his  trees  in  Xht 
fall.  He  says  his  groond  will  not  be 
ready  for  planting  until  spring,  andtbstlie 
is  a  long  distance  from  any  nunery.  We 
advise  all  tree  planters  whether  near  or  bt 
firom  a  nursery,  to  pnrdiase  th^r  fruit  sad 
ornamental  trees,  except  eveigreen,  m  tbe 
fall.  If  the  ground  is  not  ready  for  pkat- 
ing  before  first  of  wintor  sets  in,  thm  se- 
lect a  dry  place,  if  possible,  shaded  fnm 
the  sun,  and  heel  them  in  carefully.  There 
are  often  times  in  winter  when  plantix^  oat 
may  be  done  to  great  advantage;  snd,  br 
having  the  treea  on  hand,  the  work  can  be 
performed  leisorely  and  carefolly. 


Cause  Grape  Rot. — The  Lake  Sbore 
Grape-Growers'  Association  made  sa  ex- 
cursion trip  to  Kelley's  and  other  I^e 
Erie  Islands,  in  August,  and  at  ssme  tiB» 
held  meetings  for  discussion  relative  to  nt 
and  mildew.  We  find,  fix>m  published  ^^ 
ports  of  their  sayings,  that  the  cauBd  of 
disease  in  the  grape,  rot,  &c,  is  ascribed  ia 
great  measure  to  'permitting  the  vise»  to 
overbear,  and  thus  reduce  their  vitalitjuH^ 
ability  to  endure  extreme  change  of  tee- 
perature.  To  this,  and  severe  guffltaer 
pruning,  if  we  recollect  aright,  Mr.  F.  R* 
Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  ascribed  the  csose,  m 
a  communication  to  the  Ohio  Fhrmer  Usi 
year.  Summer  pruning,  as  a  rule,  we  ieun, 
is  now  pretty  generally  abandoned  on  tbe 
islands.  May  not  this  be  an  error  ?  We 
incline  to  the  practice  of  summer  pnmiii^ 
but  with  a  knowledge  of  the.  object)  &ad 
not  the  heretofore  blind  practice  of  iollov- 
ing  old  dogmas. 


Large  Grape  Leaf. — ^A  friend,  vistior 
Professor  J.  P.  Kirtland  the  past  somm^, 
measured  a  leaf  of  the  Coleman^  wbite 
grapevine,  the  dimensions  of  which  wers 
eighteen  by  fourteen  inches.  This  gnpe, 
by  the  by,  is  ratirely  distinct  from  0071- 
hoga,  but  perhaps  not  as  good. 


EdiU^s  Tahh. 
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Messra.  Editors: 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to 
"  Reaben's  *'  pleasant  and  saggestlve  criti- 
cism in  the  August  number.  He  seems 
disposed  to  doubt  the  profits  reported  from 
the  Concord,  and  says  we  should  not  reckon 
from  one  yine,  &c.  This  is  very  true ;  and 
r,  therefore  remind  him  that  Mr.  Bull's  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  a  vineyard  of  20,000 
vines ;  that  one  of  the  other  gentlemen 
whom  I  consulted  has  six  acres  in  vine- 
yard ;  and  that,  in  Middlesex  County, 
Mass.,  alone,  there  are  fifty-three  acres  ot 
cultivated  grapes,  not  counting  small  lots. 
So  the  matter  has  been  tried  on  a  fair 
scale. 

Mr.  Bull's  trifle  of  compost  is  necessary 
to  bring  about  a  connection  the  first  year 
between  the  vines  and  the  wretched  soil 
in  which,  when  once  established,  they 
flourish,  and  is  a  mere  nothing  in  point  of 
expense  compared  to  the  trenching  and 
manuring  still  so  obstinately  insisted  on  by 
the  books. 

In  regard  to  the  lona,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  am  willing  to  wait  a  little,  and  to  re- 
fer my  want  of  success  with  it,  and  the 
failure  of  my  friends,  to  the  contemptibly 
wretched  vines  thus  far  sent  out  from  head- 
quarters and  elsewhere,  at  most  exorbitant 
prices. 

As  wo  get  vines  that  do  not  require  four 
or  five  years  coaxing  to  get  one  poor  bunch, 
our  opinion  may  be  modified. 

At  Salem,  Mass.,  this  year,  I  saw  the 
Adirondac,  purple,  sweet,  and  three-quar- 
ters ripe,  on  the  17th  of  August,  in  a  not 
very  favorable  location. 

J.  M.  Merrick,  Jr. 


The  Essential  Oils  versus  MiLnxw. — 
The  article  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Horticulturist  by  Yiticola  is  both 
interesting  and  suggest tive,  and  should  en- 
courage a  careful  series  of  experiments, 
based  upon  M.  Nubert's  recipe  against  mil- 
dew. Certainly,  it  would  be  unwise  to  re- 
ject the  deliberate  recommendation  of  this 
careful  and  skillful  cultivator  (who  is  also 


reputed  to  be  a  scientific  chemist)  without 
mature  oimsideration  or  practical  testing. 
The  statements  of  Viticola,  in  respect  to 
the  Iktal  effects  of  essential  oils  upon  most 
plants  of  a  fungoid  character,  are  also  to  be 
accepted  with  confidence. 

And  yet,  considering  the  proportions  of 
the  recipe,  and  the  manner  of  its  use,  I 
must  still  own  to  a  good  deal  of  incredulity 
as  to  its  complete  power  to  control  mildew. 

Consider  first  the  proportions  which  are 
thus  given : — Salt,  8^  ounces ;  saltpetre,  4 
ounces ;  water,  36  ounces ;  oil  of  lavender, 
10  drops ;  oil  of  rosemary,  10  drops.  "  Take 
one  part  of  the  solution,  and  (Vom  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  twenty  parts  of 
water."  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use 
of  the  word  part ;  but,  however  its  use  may 
be  decided  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  water  is  manifest. 

*^  Now,  I  believe  the  science  of  homoeo- 
pathy, and  its  wholesome  influence  upon 
general  medical  practice  are  entitled  to 
consideration.  But  I  submit  that,  when 
the  above  solution  is  recommended,  not  for 
direct  contact  with  disease,  but  as  a  wash 
to  be  applied  to  the  trellis  and  cane  of  the 
vine,  in  the  open  air,  before  the  leaves  ap- 
pear, and  months  before  there  are  any  signs 
of  mildew,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  faith 
to  believe  there  can  be  such  continv^d  virtue 
in  such  small  quantities  of  volcUUe  oils,  or 
even  in  the  salt  an<l  saltpetre.  If  the  so- 
lution were  applied  at  the  incipiency,  or 
just  prior  to  the  development  of  djsease, 
and  in  connection  with  sulphur  and  lime, 
we  should  have  good  reason  to  expect  &- 
vorable  results,  though  the  quantity  ot 
salts  and  of  oils  is  exceedingly  small.  But 
I  would  aak  Yitioola  if  it  is  oonodvabld 
that  BO  small  a  quantity  of  these  volatile 
oils,  when  applied  in  spring,  can  have  any 
peroeptible  effect  upon  mildew  in  August— 
the  worst  month  for  its  ravages  ?  I  agree 
with  Yiticola  in  hoping  for  good  results  from 
the  recipe  of  M.  Nubert,  and  I  thank  him 
for  indicating  that  my  previous  criticism 
was  too  sweeping.  Still,  I  think  the  propor- 
tions of  the  recipe,  and  especially  the  time 
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of  applicmtion,  will  be  greatly  modified  bj 
trial.  In  tbia  conDoction,  1  would  aak  if 
any  ▼ine-growen  bare  noticed  any  imma- 
nity  from  mildew  to  Tince  trained  around 
red  cedar  posts?  I  bavo  tbougbt  tbere 
was  a  perceptible  diierence  in  fiavor  of 
▼inea  on  cedar  posts.  We  migbt  expect 
tbis  result,  for  tbe  aroma  from  tbe  posts  ih 
known  to  be  antiseptic,  and  it  is  quite  pow- 
erful wben  tbe  posts  are  new. 

Tbanks  to  Viticola  for  correcting  an  in- 
aocuraoy  of  expression.  Sulpbur  duated 
upon  tbe  Tines  Tolatilices  slowly.  In  tbe 
process  does  it  not  combine  witb  oxygen, 
snd  foim  snipburous  gas  1  I  bad  supposed 
so,  but  have  no  autbority  or  practical  test. 
W.  C.  Stbono. 


Messrs.  Woodward  : 

A  neigbbor  amateur  bas  tbis  year  grown 
about  a  busbel  of  most  delicious  Imperial 
Gage  plums  on  one  tree,  passed  over  to  bim 
some  tbree  years  since  by  a  brotber,  wbo 
said  '^No  use  for  bim  to  try  to  grow 
plums."  Alter  it  was  planted  out  one 
year,  tbe  family  woodpile  ^was  corded  up 
under  and  about  it;  and  after  tbe  firuit 
bad  set,  so  long  as  any  fear  of  curculio,  a 
plentiful  sbower  of  air-slacked  lime  dust 
was  scattered  over  tbe  top  every  week  or 
twice  a  week.  Last  year  it  bore  a  peck ; 
this  year  a  busbel  or  so--and  bere  you 
bave  tbe  wbole  story. 

Tbe  writer  is  a  profound  believer  in  tbe 
efficacy  of  a  similar  oourse  of  treatment,  ao 
far  as  dusting  with  lime  Jbc,  not  merely 
for  curculio,  but  for  the  vhoU  herd  of  inueU^ 
mildew  and  fkngi  gwmMy.  I  yet  believe 
this  mode  of  throwing  dust  in  trees  will 
foree  our  enemies  to  yield,  if  it  did  not  tbe 
boy  in  tbe  old  story  wbo  was  up  in  tbe  ap- 
ple tree.  So  far  as  large  trees  are  ooncera- 
ed,  and  tbe  cost  of  material,  either  lime, 
ashes,  plaster,  or  sulpbur,  are  entirely 
witbin  reach  and  reason,  aud  will  be  (bund 
against  cracking  on  pears,  scab  on  White 
Winter  Pearmain  and  other  choice  apples, 


and  mildew  on  grapevines,  an  snuaentlj- 
paying  application.  Year  by  year,  Moe  of 
our  best  fruits  are  bladc-faalled  In  orartC' 
tioQ,  because  found  scabby  or  endced,  k: 
who  proposes  better  ones  in  tfaeb'  stnd  ? 
Or  who  faithfully  combats  tbdr  ntiidis 
as  he  would  on  live  stodc,  for  instuee  ? 

We  do  not  yet  seem  half  rid  of  tbe  old 
notion  that  a  fruit  tree  most  do  sll  witli<ja: 
care  or  Md.  Do  pears  blight— "no  rs^.\ 
can^t  raise  *cm.*'  Does  a  White  Dojcid* 
crack  badly,  reject  it  aa  an  "  outcwt  ioti}!* 
crable  to  sight."  Seriously,  cw't  we  c, 
better?  Who  will  mind  this  for  nsi'. 
year? 

F.  K.  Phclxil 

Bhxmington^  JZZ.,  StpU  13, 1866. 


f 7  Books  by  Mail.— We  supply  from  tak 
office  all  books  and  publications  on  irdi- 
tecture.  Agriculture  and  Horticaltnre,  ani 
mail  them  free  of  postage  to  all  parts  of  cb? 
country.  In  addition,  we  execute  onkn 
for  the  purchase  and  mailing  of  all  ws^^ 
laneous  books,  &c  Order  any  book  pi^ 
lisbed,  through  us,  and  it  will  be  proo^T 
sent  at  tbe  lowest  price. 


Advertising  Columks. — ^We  csH  6? 
attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertisi^ 
columns  this  month.  It  will  pay  to  k«k 
through  them  carefully.  Many  new  d»b^ 
will  bo  found,  and  we  brieve  aU  will  dcftl 
fairly. 

Each  year  shows  an  Intrcning  pf^ 
perity  in  tbe  Nursery  Trade,  aad  tbo»€ 
wbo  grow  good  plants,  transact  their  busi- 
ness promptly,  and  advertise  Hbeimllj,  m 
those  whameet  with  the  greatest  soccer. 

So  far  as  Grape  Tines  are  oonesmed,  w? 
would  advise  our  readers  to  order  etrlr.— 
Tbe  stock  in  the  whole  coontiy  n  not 
large.  We  believe  the  demand  will  wt 
be  met,  and  that  larer  in  the  season  pnc» 
must  advance  very  considerably. 


lEST  FARMING  LANDS  in  the  WORLD 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO., 

Zb  Tract*  to  suit  PiirchmMr%  AT  ZiOW  PSXCZUL 

»  »  « 

THE  nXINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILBOAD  COMPANY  HAVE  FOR  SALE. 

100,000  AGBES  of  the  best  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

The  rcMul  extends  nrom  Danleitb,  In  the  nortb-wettern  part  of  the  State,  to  Cairo,  in  the  extreme  southern 
.>M ,  with  a  branch  trom  Centralia,  one  handred  and  thirteen  miles  north  of  Cairo,  to  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of 
Af  Uichigan — altogether  a  length  of  704  miles— and  the  land  which  Is  offered  for  sale  Is  sltoated  upon  either 
!e  of  the  track,  In  no  instance  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifteen  miles. 

State  of  lllinoit.  "^ 

The  rapid  development  of  nUnois,  its  steady  increase  in  population  and  wealth,  and  its  capacity  to  produce 
•  rip  food,  are  matters  for  wonder  and  admiration.  The  United  States  Commissioner  ef  Agriculture  estimates 
U"  amoanU  of  the  principal  crops  of  1801,  for  the  whole  country,  as  follows:  Indian  com,  330,&8],403  bushels; 
>  h'at,  100,006,823  bushels;  oats,  170,090,004  bushels;  of  which  the  farms  of  lUinois  yielded  138,800,135  bushels 
:  Indian  com;  33,371,173  bushels  of  wheat;  and  24,273,751  bushels  of  oats— in  reality  more  than  one -fourth  of 
. :  com,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  wheat,  and  almost  one-seventh  of  the  oats  produced  In  all  the  United  States. 

Grain -Stock  Raising. 

Pre-eminently  the  first  in  the  list  of  grain-exporting  States,  IlUnols  is  also  the  great  cattle  State  of  the 
r.ioo.  Its  fertile  prairies  are  well  adapted  by  nature  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules;  and  In 
.0  miportant  Interest  of  pork  packing,  it  Is  far  in  julvance  of  every  other  State.  The  seeding  of  these  prairie 
ii'lji  to  tame  grasses  for  pasturage  or  hay,  oCTers  to  farmers  with  capital  the  most  profitable  results.  The 
xy  crop  of  IlUnols  In  1804  Is  estimated  at  2,100,725  tons,  which  is  more  than  half  a  million  tons  larger  than  the 
-op  of  any  other  Slate,  excepting  only  New  York. 

Induoementt  to  Settlers. 

The  attention  of  persons,  whose  limited  means  forbid  the  purchase  of  a  homestead  hi  the  older  States,  Is 
irttrularly  invited  to  these  lands.  Within  ten  years  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  has  sold  1,400,000 
:r*^,  to  more  than  20,000  actual  settlers:  and  during  the  last  year  204,422  acres — a  larger  aggregate  of  sales 
tan  m  any  one  year  since  the  opening  of  the  road.  The  farms  are  sold  in  tracts  of  forty  or  eighty  acres, 
Dt'.d  to  the  settler  with  limited  capital,  or  in  larger  tracts,  as  may  be  required  by  the  capitalist  and  stock 
kts^r.  The  soil  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility  ;  the  climate  Is  healthy  ;  taxes  ore  low  ;  churches  and  schools 
•<  becoming  abundant  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Sute  ;  and  communication  with  all  the  great 
jLTkets  is  madeeasy  through  railroads,  canals  and  rivers. 

FBICS8  AND  TBHMS  OF  PAYMENT. 

The  price  of  lands  varies  from  S9  to  S15  and  upwards  per  acre,  and  they  are  sold  on  short  sredit,  or  for 
lab .     A  deduction  of  fm  per  cenL  trom  the  short  credit  price  is  made  to  those  who  buy  for  cash. 

S  X  JL  A£  P  I^  S  : 

Forty  acres  at  SIO  per  acre,  on  credit;  the  principal  one<quartor  cash  down— balance  one,  two  and  three 
•ars,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  m  advance,  each  year. 


Mrti  Vjmamt, 818  00 
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'Flic   ftaaic   Etmu^k  wmmj  be   PnrehSBed   for  S300   Cwsh. 

Full  Information  on  all  points,  together  with  maps,  showing  the  exact  location  of  Lands,  will  be  furnished 
application ,  in  person  or  by  letter,  lo 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Orape  Vines  at  10  Cents  Ea 
PARSOIffS   &    CO. 

Offer  for  the  Fall  Tradei« 

600,000    GRAPEVINES, 

Of  all  the  best  Tarieties.    Amoog  them  are : 

DELAWAKEL  ION  A. 

2  yeart,  tranxp1ante<l  and  nnusnally  fine, 

fari.OO  per  KK);  ^276  per  1000 
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It  is  not  alone  to  the  outward  embelish- 
ment  of  the  country  home,  that  art  and 
taste  should  be  directed.  The  influence  of 
these  should  be  shown  as  well  in  its  inter- 
nal arrangement  and  adornment,  and  that 
too,  in  a  way  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  family,  and  indirectly  to 
promote  that  genial,  unrestrained  sociability 
which  should  ever  characterize  country  life. 
To  the  full  accomplishment  of  this,  our 
rural  communities,  possessed  as  they  are, 
of  ample  means,  need  only  to  hare  their 
good  sense  and  judgment  properly  directed. 
Towards  this  end  but  little  has  as  yet  been 
said  or  done,  while,  on  the  contrary,  much 
thought  has  been  gi?en  to  rural  embellish- 
ment in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term. 

How  can  we  hope  to  effect  that  which  is 
so  much  to  be  desired  ?  How  can  we  best 
make  known  the  necessary  suggestions  to 
those  who  might  profit  by  them  ?  We  can 
have  no  better  means  than  those  which  the 
pages  of  the  Horticulturist  present. 

There  are  certain  little  foibles,  of  which 
our  country  neighbors,  particularly  in  New 
England,  are  guilty,  which  we  heartily 
wish  were  abolished.     For  example,  we 


would  that  the  spirit,  not  always  to  be 
attributed  to  meanness,  were  done  away 
with,  which  shuts  up  eyery  portion  of  the 
dwelling  eyen  against  its  own  inmates,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  a  single  apartment.  In 
that  delightful  book,  *<My  farm  at  Edge- 
wood,"  the  author  gives  us  a  ikitbful  pic- 
ture of  this  failing  too  commonly  met  with, 
and  the  death  of  poor  Dorothy,  and  the 
opening  of  the  darkened  parlors,  is  a  true 
sketch  of  what  takes  place  erety  day  in 
almost  every  country  village. 

We  would  gladly  see  the  money  now  ex- 
pended in  the  trashy,  half-made  articles  of 
furniture,  merely  because  the  uncomfort- 
able shapes  of  some  of  them,  are  said  to  be 
of  the  latest  style,  laid  out  for  those  which 
are  truly  strong  and  serviceable,  and  lor 
this  reason,  elegant. 

We  grieve  to  know  that  there  are  fiunlKea 
who  would  willingly  dispose  of  ancestral 
relics— choice  heirlooms  that  they  are,  in 
the  shape  of  solid  mahogany  chairs,  lofty 
chests  of  drawers,  with  curiously-wrought 
brass  handles,  elaborately  carved  bureaus, 
claw-footed  tables,  &c,  all  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  all  of  which  would  long  out- 
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live  their  present  owners,  as  they  liaye  their 
preceding  ones,  to  supply  their  places  with 
modem  articles,  with  chairs  and  solas  upon 
which  no  mortal  man  could  eier  sit  or  re- 
cline with  the  least  d^ree  of  comfort,  and 
with  beds  and  bureaus  which  soon  melt  away 
before  the  blasts  of  our  modem  stoyes  and 
furnaces. 

We  would  wish  that  less  dependence 
were  placed  in  these  Tery  stoves  and  fur- 
naces, and  that  an  open  fire-place  existed 
in  every  room,  thus  securing  ample  ventila- 
tion and  cheerfulness,  and  thereby  contri- 
buting to  good  health  and  happiness.  That 
at  the  proper  seasons  ever3*  blind  and  cur- 
tain in  the  country  home  should  be  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  genial  sunlight.  That 
the  light  from  the  blazing  wood-fire  as  it 
dances  on  the  walls  and  ceiling,  should  show 
to  the  belated  traveler  as  he  passes,  the 
forms  of  a  happy  group  gathered  about  the 
ample  chimney  place. 

These  are  but  a  tythe  of  the  changes 
which  we  would  exert  ourselves  to  bring 
about  among  the  intelligent  of  our  rural 
population*  As  regards  the  arraogement 
and  adornment  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  dwelling,  in  the  present  paper  we 
shall  speak  more  especially  of  the  dining- 
room. 

There  is  nothing  more  essential  to  the 
comfort,  and  consequently  to  the  happiness 
of  the  family,  than  that  the  dining-room, 
should  be,  of  all  the  apartments  of  the 
house,  the  most  pleasant  and  the  most 
attractive.  And  to  this  end,  the  first  re- 
quisite is,  that  it  should  be  properly  placed. 
In  building,  or  in  the  occupation  of  the 
residence  already  constmcted,  let  that  room 
be  sel^ted  for  the  purpose,  into  which  the 
morning  sun  at  least  shall  throw  its  cheer- 
ful rays.  In  our  cold  climate,  at  no  time 
is  its  presence  more  welcome  than  at  the 
breakfast  table.  If  practicable,  let  both 
the  morning  and  evening  sun-light  illumin- 
ate the  room.  These  points  can  be  attained 
by  the  choice  of  the  southeastern  exposure. 
It  is  not  uncommonly  the  case,  that  the 
inost  dreary,  forbidding  room  in  the  house. 


has  been  chosen  for  the  daily  repasts — a 
room  into  which  no*  sunshine,  ever  pours, 
and  whose  whole  aspect  partakes  of  that 
gloomy  spirit  which  too  often  broods  over 
the  tables  of  our  people.  We  are  ^reat 
advocates  for  the  admission  of  the  sun, 
especially  into  those  rooms  which  are  occu- 
pied throughout  the  day,  and  in  the  con- 
straction  of  a  country  dwelling,  where 
choice  of  position  is  almost  invariably  to  be 
had,  this  important  point  is  to  be  kept  most 
distinctly  in  view.  Where  his  beams  pen- 
etrate household  neglect  on  the  part  of 
mistress  or  dependants,  is  not  so  apt  to  be 
tolerated. 

And  who  can  estimate  the  moral  in 
fluenco  which  a  cheerful,  sunligbted,  taste- 
fully-arranged room  exerts  over  the  mem- 
bers of  a  household,  especially  over  the 
younger  portion.  An  influence  which  shall 
go  with  them  through  life,  and  which  shall 
build  up  happy  associations,  to  which  their 
minds  shall  ever  joyfully  revert,  wherever 
in  the  broad  world  may  be  their  habita- 
tion. 

In  the  picture  which  we  should  form  of 
what  a  dining-room  ought  to  be,  certainly 
so  far  as  regards  the  essential  points  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  present  a  description  of  our  own, 
for  to  us  at  least  it  embodies  all  that  is 
requisite  for  the  growth  and  encouragement 
of  that  home-feeling  which  we  would  ever 
see  manifested  in  our  children. 

We  have  a  decided  penchant  for  all  that 
smacks  of  antiquity.  We  hke  old  houses 
and  old  furniture,  particularly  if  comely 
and  serviceable.  We  delight  in  painting 
to  ourselves  the  scenes,  through  which 
they  must  have  passed ;  we  believe  too  that 
they  exert  a  much  greater  influence  in 
producing  a  love  for  home,  than  those  con- 
structed at  a  more  recent  period.  Having 
premised  thus  much,  we  will  say  that  our 
house  is  old,  with  a  gambrel  roof;  that  its 
location  is  a  delightful  one ;  that  we  have 
reflned  and  agreeable  neighbor^  and  those 
not  too  near.  The  dining-room  has  a  bay- 
window  to  the  southeast,  and  two  window^ 
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with  a  southerly  aspect.  The  morning  and 
•Toning  son  tbrot^^hout  the  year  gladdens 
it  with  its  presence.  The  apartment  is  of 
fair  dimensions,  the  ceiling  low;  so  low  that 
in  the  moments  of  play  and  daring  tempo- 
rary forgetfulness  we  have  brought  the 
heads  of  our  children  into  very  dangerous 
proximity. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  room,  and 
the  one  in  which  we  take  the  most  delight, 
is  the  big  open  fire  place,  which  will  admit 
aa  large  a  log  as  one  can  conveniently  bring 
in.  The  back  and  jambs  are  of  brick,  well 
blackeoed  with  the  soot  of  many  a  generous 
fire.  The  tiled  hearth  is  broad  and  long, 
well-polished  brass  handirons  and  fenders, 
with  the  accom]fenying  shovel,  tongs  and 
bellows,  all  necessary  appendages  to  the 
fire  on  the  hearth,  are  each  in  their  ap- 
propriate places. 

And  what  would  induce  us  to  part  with 
the  cheery  and  happy  spirit,  which  this  old 
fire-place  continually  infuses  into  our  little 
family  —  whether  at  tlie  morning  hour, 
when  we  first  assemble  around  the  table, 
or  at  the  **  children's  hour"  between  day- 
light and  dark,  when  we  gather  around  its 
hearth  to  listen  to  some  oft  read  story  or 
to  recite  some  well-known  adventure!  A 
Turkey  carpet  of  pleasing  colors,  and  6f 
thick  texture,  an  article  which,  in  our 
ininds  is  always  associated  with  substantial 
old-fashioned  families,  contributes  greatly 
to  our  comfort.  An  antique  sideboard  con- 
venient both  in  its  external  and  internal 
arrangements,  with  a  half  dozen  high- 
backed  mahogany  chairs,  telling  of  Dutch- 
land,  not  to  forget  a  more  luxurious  arm- 
chair, constitute  the  moveable  furniture. 
Simple,  unostentatious  woolen  curtains, 
hang  at  the  bay  and  other  windows — sup- 
ported upon  black  walnut  fixtures.  These 
may  be  easily  dropped  at  night,  shutting 
ofiT,  if  necessary,  the  recess  of  the  bay 
window,  and  thereby  adding  amazingly  to 
the  cosy,  secure  ieeling  in  whieh  we  love 
to  indulge  in  the  long  winter  evenings  of 
the  country.  Numerous  engravings  adorn 
the  wall,  not  in  gilded  frames,  but  in  those 


made  of  hard  wood,  merely  polished  and 
not  vamiahed,  and  simi^  in  design.  Be- 
side the  ancient  clock  and  bronie  candle- 
sticks numerous  little  objects,  tokens  of 
kind  remembrance,  adorn  tho  broad  and 
ample  mantel-shelf.  Plants,  whose  flowers 
have  delighted  ns  through  the  dreary 
season  of  winter,  find  a  congenial  atmos- 
phere and  plenty  of  sun-light  in  the  bay- 
window.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  a  convenient  pantry  and  a  good  closet, 
adjuncts  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  well-ordered  household,  are  oon- 
tiguous. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  our 
dining-room.  While  we  have  seen  many 
that  are  more  spacious  and  elegant,  we 
have  rarely  seen  any  that  contained  within 
it,  more  that  was  essential  to  comfort  or 
that  was  more  calculated  to  make  a  stranger 
feel  at  home. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our 
description,  for  the  reason  that  we  would 
dilate  more  fully  upon  certain  points. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  hope  to  govern 
all  tastes,  but  in  such  a  matter  as  the  se- 
lection of  a  carpet  for  a  country  dining- 
room,  we  should  advocate  the  choice  of  one 
modest,  not  only  in  color,  but  in  design.  So 
also  with  the  coloring  of  the  w^lls,  whether 
by  paint  or  paper,  we  should  be  governed 
by  similar  rules  of  fitness — ^giving  our  pre- 
ference to  some  warm  neutral  tint,  and 
most  decidedly  eschewing  white,  as  a  color 
totally  unfitted  for  either  adornment  of 
exterior  or  interior. 

Drapery  curtains,  however  simple  in 
their  labric  or  construction,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  a  room,  doing 
away  with  that  bareness  which  is  never 
agreeable,  at  least  during  the  cold  season. 
For  their  accompanying  fixtures,  the  various 
species  of  hard  wood  simply  polished, 
are  far  preferable  to  the  gilded,  which  are 
less  suitable  in  the  country,  being  more 
tawdry  and  more  easily  destroyed.  The 
same  remarks  apply  also  to  the  frames  of 
engravings,  and  in  many  cases  ev«.n  those 
of  oil  paintings.    These  may  seem  to  be  . 
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raatten  of  trifling  importance,  but  they 
all  go  to  Bbow  the  preMoce  of  good  seoee 
and  a  refined  taste,  mlicg  orer  a  hoiiae- 
hold.    . 

Plants,  whether  npon  a  stand  or  hanging 
in  appropriate  pots  at  the  window,  add 
amasingij  to  the  cheerfblness  of  any  room, 
contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  those  wlio 
care  and  tend  for  them.  They  serre  also 
as  useftil  barometers,  telling  us,  by  their 
condition,  of  the  atmospherical  state  of  oor 
apartments,  their  delicate  organization 
being  unable  to  stand  against  the  injurious 
emanation  from  OTerbeated  furnaces.    Mr. 


Rand^  in  his  pleasant  book  npon  fkfwm, 
says,  '^a  plant  or  a  stand  of  Homn  '^  i 
constant  source  of  pleasure  in  a  room ;  it  is 
a  spring  of  sunshine,  and  its  sUcnt  hifli^» 
makes  all  the  household  more  cheerfol  sad 
better." 

Finally,  a  certain  degree  of  harmaaT 
should  be  preserred  in  all  that  csmoam 
the  internal  embellishment  of  the  eoBntrr 
home,  a  point  which  is  very  apt  to  be  OTcr- 
looked  by  those  otherwise  ootrect  in  tbeir 
tastes. 

Ch€$tnyi  HiU,  F^  1866. 


DESIGNS  IN  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.— No.  lA 


BT  O.  K.  HARHBT,  COLDSPRIMO,  K.  T. 


The  plan  of  this  house  has  been  adopted 
in  a  number  of  instances,  wbero  cheapness 
and  compactness  of  accommodation  were 
particularly  desirable ;  and  in  each  instance 


there  has  been  made  some  considerable  al- 
teration in  the  exterior,  to  suit  the  fancies 
of  different  parties,  or  the  requirements  of 
different  locations.     In  the  deugn  b^i^re 


Fig.  IZl.^Ptrspectiee. 


us,  the  principal  feature  of  the  exterior  is 
the  corered  balcony  orer  the  entrance 
porch,  which,  by  its  depth  of  shadow,  gives 
boldness  to  the  front,  and  adds  much  to 


the  con?enienco  of  tiie  plan«  opening  as  it 
does  out  of  the  two  principal  <^aBibers  d 
the  house,  and  affording  oomf(M*t  and  re- 
tirement to  the  occupants.    In  winter,  it 
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may  be  shut  in  by  a  glass  fW>nt,  and  will 
form  then  a  Tery  pleasant  little  conserva- 
tory— a  luxury  which  houses  of  this  sise 
seldom  alTonL 

The  front  door  is  shielded  by  a  broad 
hood,  and  the  stoop  has  seats  protected  by 
a  railing  at  the  sides. 

The  front  entry,  No.  1,  is  five  feet  by 
nine,  and  opens  into  the  liring-room.  No.  2, 
tweWe  feet  by  seventeen ;  this  opens  into 
ft  pantry,  No.  3,  which  is  fitted  up  with 
sink,  cupboards,  shelres,  and  other  couTe* 
niences.    No.  4  is  the  parlor,  twelve  feet 


Fio.  IZ%— Ground  Plan. 

square ;  and  No.  G  is  a  large  cloeet  or  pan* 
try,  opening  out  of  the  parlor,  and  fitted 
up  with  shelves  and  drawers. 

The  cellar  sUun  descend  from  the  pantry, 
and  the  cellar  has  coal  and  wood  bins,  and 
hanging  shelves,  fta,  kc.  In  the  second 
story  are  three  chambers,  one  over  the  par- 
lor, and  two  smaller  ones  over  the  living- 
room.  Each  has  a  closet  attached,  and  the 
two  front  ones  open  upon  the  balcony  be- 


fore mentioned  by  means  of  French  case- 
ment windows. 

In  one  of  the  designs  to  which  this  plan 
was  adapted,  an  extra  chamber  was  made 
In  the  place  of  the  covered  balcony,  and 
the  exterior  was  finished  otherwise  in  a 
more  ornamental  manner.  The  second  story 
projected  over  the  first  about  ten  inches, 
and  was  finished  in  the  vertical  and  batten- 
ed manner,  the  boards  being  all  reduced  to 
a  uniform  width,  and  the  lower  ends,  which 
projected  over,  were  sawn  in  an  ornamental 
drop  pattern. 

The  principal  story  exterior  was  covered 
with  shingles,  also  cut  to  a  pattern,  and 
nailed  to  hemlock  boarding. 

In  another  design,  the  gables  wero  all 
cut  off,  and  the  roofii,  which  were  much 
flatter,  projected  three  feet  all  around,  and 
were  supported  on  heavy  brackets— some- 
what after  the  manner  of  Swiss  houses — 
the  front  and  rear  projections  being  con 
tinuations  of  the  main  roof. 
.  The  house  in  each  instance  was  built  of 
wood,  filled  in  with  brick,  and  the  roo6 
covered  with  slate. 

Both  stories  measured  nine  feet  high  in 
the  clear,  and  all  the  rooms  had  open  fire- 
places. The  walls  were  hard  finiahed 
throughout,  and  all  the  inside  wood-work 
was  stained  a  dark  color  and  varnished. 

The  floors,  which  were  laid  with  narrow 
plank  in  courses,  were  stained  alternately 
light  and  dark. 

The  exteriors  were  painted  with  grays 
and  drabs,  varied  in  shade  and  tint. 

This  design,  which  was  the  simplest  of 
them  all,  cost  in  1864  about  $1,500. 


ROGERS'  HYBRID—No.  4  GRAPE. 


BT  r.   R.    CLLIOTT. 


For  six  years  past,  I  have  been  examin- 
ing the  various  hybrid  grapes  sent  out  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Rogers,  of  Salem,  Mass.  I  have 
examined  many  of  the  numbers  yearly,  and 
made  my  own  note-book  comments,  with 


little  regard  to  the  clouds  and  shadows  of 
public  opinion  that,  from  some  unaccount- 
able cause,  have  long  overshadowed  them. 
I  find,  on  referring  to  my  notes  in  1862, 
when  I  saw  the  fruit  on  vines  in  four  diifer- 
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ent  States,  and  twentj-aeven  dllTerent  1(h 
calitiea,  on  tand,  graTal,  loam,  and  clay 
aoila,  that  I  haye  written-.*' As  a  table 
grape,  ripens  with  Concord;  is  larger  in 
size  of  berry,  equally  handsome  in  bunch, 
and  of  a  superior  quality." 

From  that  year  to  this  present  season,  I 
haye  had  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Tine  In 
fruit  in  various  loc^itfes  and  soils,  and 
my  note  book  yearly  confirms  abore  re- 
marks. 

Ill  vigor  of  growth  and  hardihood  of  Tine, 
I  seo  but  little,  if  any,  difierence  between 
'  Xo.  4  and  Concord ;  and  as  neither,  in  ray 
opinion,  can  rank  as  first-class  wine  grspes, 
and  as  size  and  quality  are  points  to  meet 
the  paUic  market  demand  for  table  grapes, 
I  cannot  but  think  cultivators  err  when 


they  plant  out  Concords  to  exclusion  of 
Rogers'  No.  4. 

Herewith,  I  send  you  drawing  and  de- 
scription of  a  buneh,  with  one  berry  show- 
ing its  interior. 

Bunch  large,  pretty  compact,  generally 
slightly  shouldered.  Berries  large,  oblong, 
round.  Color,  dark  purplish;  almost  black 
when  fully  ripe ;  covered  with  a  light  blue 
thick  bloom.  Flesh  dark,  with  a  fine  white 
outer  concentric  line  next  the  second  cuti- 
cle, and  red  on  the  stem  formation  next 
the  seeds.  Pulp  small, rich,  vinous ;  slightly 
harsh,  or  of  native  aroma.  Seeds  whitish- 
yellow.  Skin  like  Isabella  in  thickness. 
Ripens  with  or  before  the  Concord  ;  or  say, 
in  Northern  Ohio,  from  1st  to  15th  of 
September. 
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BY   M.   K.   L.,  SAKDUSrr,  OHIO. — PAUT  T. 


A  FBW  weeks  in  August  and  September 
of  this  season  have  been  very  pleasantly 
and  profitably  spent  in  visiting  many  of 
the  noted  and  promising  localities  for  grape ' 
growing  in  Ohio,  aod  somewhat  beyond  her 
limits  along  the  South  shore.  If  a  ^*  pl«ii^ 
unyamished  tale"  of  ibcts  observed  and 
opinions  ''bagged"  shall  be  of  any  sort  of 
service  to  the  vast  public  interest  in  grspe 
and  fruit  culture,  I  shall  not  repent  having 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  Editors 
of  the  HoaticirLtUBUT. 

TUS    ITXS'  BEXDLINO  AT   INPIAN   HILL. 

The  unpromising  look  of  the  Catawba 
vineyards,  on  the  steep  hill  sides^  as  one 
approaches  CIndnnati  by  the  Little  Miama 
Railroad,  recalls  the  wail  of  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Yeatman,  on  the  unsuccessful  ^grape- 
growing  in  this  Ticini^,"  and  arouses 
curiosity  to  see  that  grape,  **not  addicted 
to  mildew*nor  rot,"  of  Colonel  Waring, 
Indian  Hil],  which  figured  so  handsomely 
(netting  91^000  per  acre)  in  the  rejeinder 
of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society. 


A  ride  of  nine  miles  through  Walnut 
Hills,  where  numerous  Tillas  '^  bosomed 
higfa  in  tufted  trees,"  lend  additional  charm 
to  a  lovely  landscape,  brought  us  to  the 
elevated  summit  of  Indian  HilU  The  top 
of  this  hill  is.  a  small  plateau  of  gently- 
rolling  surface,  and  400  feet  or  more  above 
the  Ohio  river. 

The  colonel,  who  is  a  very  courteous  and 
sensible  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  show- 
ed his  well-kept  vineyards  with  something 
of  honest  pride ;  for  he  told  us  that  he 
now  gathered  thousands  of  dollars  with 
ease,  where,  a  few  years  since,  with  toil 
and  anxiety  he  sometimes  realised,  but 
oftener  lost  hundreds  on  his  Catawba  rines 
firom  rot,  mildew,  or  winter's  frosts. 

He  has  now  nearly  three  acres  of  Ives  in 
bearing.  A  portion  of  these  are  four,  and 
some  six  years  old.  One  would  not  hesitate, 
at  the  first  sweep  of  the  eye  over  it,  to 
call  it  a  Concord  vineyard ;  there  is  such 
exuberant  growth,  such  large  siae  of  leaf 
with  healthful  color  and  apparent  flmmess 
of  texture.    The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  never 
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sabsoiM,  I  be]i6T6,  and  not  ondardndned. 
The  ground  is  slightly  undulating,  bat  I 
•hoold  Jadgo  that  a  rast  i»t>  ortion  of  tho 
wnter  which  falls  on  It  most  find  lodge- 
ment there.  The  vines  are  set  in  rows  five 
feet  apart  and  at  the  same  distance  in  the 
row.  Thej  are  trained  to  high  stakes  and 
as  they  exceed  the  preeoribed  limits,  are 
entertwined  with  each  other  along  the 
row.  I  found  many  canes  stretching  across 
five  spaces  or  twenty-fire  feet,  and  this  on 
the  1st  of  August.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Colonel,  when  he  first  planted  this  vine- 
yard, supposing  the  soil  exhausted,  manured 
an  acre  or  more  of  it  very  heavily,  and  fol* 
lowed  up  the  process  one  or  two  successive 
years.  While  the  growth  elsewhere  is  all 
that  COUI4  be  desired,  here  it  is  ezcesrive, 
as  indicated  above.  It  is  his  practice  to 
trim  oat  laterals  on  the  bearing  wood,  but 
the  young  canes  are  allowed  to  grow  at 
will.  The  vines  are  proltflei  ETcrjrwhere 
they  labored  under  a  burden  of  dark  d  as- 
ters, generally  qaite  compact.  The  heavy 
rains  at  the  time  of  flowering  had  thinned 
many  bunches,  and  some,  on  the  part  most 
heavily  manured,  had  been  affected  by  rot. 
He  sadly  laments  his  hundred  wagon  loads 
of  manure  to  the  acre — and  that  twice  re- 
peated. 

Last  year  his  crop  of  froit  was  large,  and 
the  must  was  sold  off  at  once  at  ^5  per 
gallon.  The  wood  ripened  thoroughly,  was 
trimmed  off  in  the  fitll  and  sold  mainly  to 
Mr.  McOuUough,  of  Oindnnati,  at  920  per 
thousand.  I  might  add  that  in  the  sfving 
following  Ives  wood  was  eagerly  bought 
at  (40  per  thousand.  I  could  not  see  that 
the  remaining  canes  were  even  partially 
injured  by  last  wintei's  severe  freesing. 
Colonel  Waring  helped  me  to  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Ives: 

*^  Henry  Ives,  of  Cindnnati,  raised  it  from 
the  seed.  After  fruiting  it,  some  twenty- 
six  years  sgo,  he  exhibited  a  few  clusters 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Cindnnati  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  distributed  cuttings  of 
it  under  tho  name  of  the  Ives'  Maddra 


Seedling.  He  snppoeed  it  to  have  1 
fhxn  the  seed  of  a  Maddra  grape,  whidi  hs 
had  obtdned  from  foreign  shores.  A  faWa 
aequdntanoe  with  the  habits  of  the  viae, 
its  leaf  and  its  products,  convinced  mssj 
members  of  that  Society  that  Mr.  Ives  ins 
mistaken  as  to  its  parentage,  and  it  wv 
agreed  to  name  it  simply  Ives'  Seeding. 

When  the  cuttings  were  thus  first  giren 
out,  CoL  Isaac  F.  Waring,  of  Indian  Hill, 
near  Cindnnati,  received  several,  pUoited 
them  out  in  his  garden,  and  raised  six  or 
eight  vines.  He  did  this  to  %mve  <m  ii» 
grounds  a  very  early  frape. 

The  fruit  colored  by  the  first  of  Atigo^ 
and  was  presented  by  Ives  at  once  as  bet&s 
fully  ripe.  The  appearance  of  bondi  and 
berry  pleased  the  eye,  bnt,  as  the  gnp^ 
was  really  many  weeks  from  being  matore, 
it  did  not  very  favorably  impress  the  Sod- 
ety,^oagh  recommended  for  further  tral. 
These  few  vines  of  Col.  Waring  remdeed 
many  years  .in  his  garden,  fhiiting  hearOj 
each  year,  plucked  of  their  black  berries  a 
eariy  August  by  children  and  vintois,  bat 
unnoticed  by  the  owner,  because  he  did 
not  fancy  a  ccmiparativdy  green  and  taste- 
less pulp,  even  though  he  could  have  it 
many  weeks  before  his  favorite  Oatawbi. 
When  his  vines  came  into  fUl  beariBg,  tt 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rolus  Ktttrw^  his 
neighbor,  he  experimented  in  making  wine 
fit)m  his  new  grapes,  but  unraeeesafdlr, 
dnco  the  pressing  took  place  too  eariy  in 
the  season.  Twelve  or  fourteen  yean 
passed,  in  fact,  before  CoL  Waring  tasted 
of  well  ripened  Ives*.  By  acddeot  he 
found  a  few  clusters  hanging  on  the  vines 
in  the  middle  of  September,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  fine  aroma  and  qnsHty  d 
the  fhiit  and  the  weight  of  the  expresBsd 
jdoe.  He  dedded  at  once  that  theverr 
eariy  ripening  was  a  mistake,  and  .that  h# 
would  increase  as  largely  as  possible  the 
number  of  his  vines.  Dr.  Kittre^^  made 
wine  later  in  the  season,  whi^met  with 
high  favor,  and  ^  a  time  this  ^n^pe  mi 
known  as  the  Kittredge.  The  Gotoaeri 
confidence  was  now  so  great  that  a  &iliog 
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CaUwba  vineyard  wm  uprooted,  and  Ives', 
as  fast  as  they  oould  be  multtpUed,  planted 
in  its  place.  In  a  publUhed  article  be  aays : 
'  I  have  bad  tbis  gnipe  in  cnltiTation,  with 
fruit  every  year,  for  more  than  twenty 
years;  doriog  this,  time  no  mildew  baa 
ever  been  seen  upon  it^  One  year,  when  I 
had  manured  my  Tineyard  heavily,  an  im- 
mense growth  of  wood  was  made.  There 
was  some  rot,  yet  the  crop  that  year  was  a 
fsir  one.  Never  since  the  vine  first  came 
into  bearing  has  there  been  more  than  a 
partial  lailttre,  while  some  years  it  has 
produced  the  largest  crops  of  fruit  I  have 
ever  seen  from  any  grape.  The  yearly 
srerage  product  of  wine  per  acre  thus  far 
18  over  Are  hundred  gallons.'" 

I  append  the  following  extracts,  which 
are  historically  valuable,  and  which,  coming 
from  well  known  and  interested  horticul* 
turists,  will  givo  this  account  more  weight 
in  the  eyes  of  many: 

"  Geo.  Graham,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  Ives'  Seedling 
before  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society  in 
December,  1865,  and  among  other  state- 
ments, made  the  following:  ^Two  years 
since  (1863)  Col.  Waring  made  about  five 
bandied  gallons  of  superior  wine.  *  *  * 
It  weighed  in  the  must,  that  year,  86^  and 
the  weight  of  alcohd  contained  in  it  18^ 
per  cent.,  when  separated  by  a  French  in* 
strument.  (It  would  not  show  so  much  al- 
cohol by  the  German  scale.)  *  *  *  « 
Some  vineyards  in  Waring's  neighborhood, 
where  the  vines  grew  in  the  native  soil, 
without  manure,  were  not  affected  by  rot, 
snd  the  wine  oC  this  year's  (1865)  pressing 
ifl  of  very  high  character,  selling  from  the 
press  at  four  dollars  and  fifty  centa  per 
gallon.  Col.  Waring,  I  believe,  expecta  to 
get  six  dollars  per  gidlon  lor  this  year's 
wine. 

The  grape  is  a  dark  purple,  of  laige  size 
and  large  cluster,  shouldered  and  compact 
as  the  Catawba.  The  vine  is  a  remarkably 
strong  grower,  carries  the  leaf  very  late  in 
the  season,  and  grows  very  fireely  (torn 


cuttings  in  the  open  ground,  or  from  buds 
forced  by  heat. 

The  wine  is  a  beautiful  claret  color,  of 
pleasant  flavor,  and  by  some  connoisseurs 
is  considered  as  a  high  character  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  by  others  as  a  very  superior  claret. 
With  our  German  wine-drinkers  it  is  now 
the  fikvorite  wine,  and  brings  the  highest 
prices.' 

The  CineinntUi  Qmmerdal  of  September 
3d,  1866,  in  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  says : 
'Dr.  Warder,  R.  Buchanan,  Geo.  Graham, 
and  J.  M.  McOullough,  paid  a  visit,  during 
the  week,  to  the  vineyards  of  Waring, 
Roberts  and  Demar,  on  Indian  Hill,  to 
examine  the  Ives'  Seedling.  They  report 
that  tbis  grape,  thus  fiur,  has  generally 
resisted  the  rot,  and  this  year  the  crop 
promises  well.  The  vines  planted  twelve 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Kittredge,  bad  a  good 
crop  of  fiiiit,  with  little  appearance  of  rot. 
The  vines  were  in  a  very  healthy  condition, 
holding  the  foliage  better  than  any  of  our 
native  grapes  and  showing  an  unusual 
strong  growth  of  wood.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered the  grape  for  this  climate.' 

One  of  the  members  of  the  above  com- 
mittee, Mr.  McOullough,  writes  us  under 
date  of  September  4th:  'We  think  the 
Norton's  Yirginia  Grape  the  best,  but  very 
unproductiw-^the  Ives'  next  best,  and  very 
productive,  and  hence  the  meet  profitable 
in  cultivation.'" 

Let  me  add  that  this  is  a  fine  table  grape, 
sweet  and  vinous,  better  than  Concord^ 
never  cracks  and  never  drops,  and  is  said 
to  make  an  excellent  raisin. 

As  the  time  <tf  my  stay  at  the  Queen  City, 
was  limited,  I  did  not  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  other  vineyards  of  Ives',  of 
which  there  are  now  a  number  of  small 
ones,  nor  especially,  which  I  most  regret- 
ted, the  fine  vineyard  of  Norton's  Virginia 
of  Mr.  Geo.  Bogen  and  the  fiimous  Dela- 
wares  of  the  veteran  John  E.  Mottier* 
Mr.  B.  reported  his  Norton's  in  prime  con* 
dition  and  fhiiting  fitirly  but  not  heavily. 
He  did  not  think  they  had  ever  yielded 
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with  him  mora  tlum  half  m  muoii  wine  as 
the  Oatawba  in  its  brorable  aetaoni.  He 
brought  forth  a  bottle  of  Norton's  three 
yean  old.  This  he  kept  in  reaerre  in  hia 
home  cellar.  The  most  weighed  118^.  It 
was  certainlj  moat  ezoellent.  It  dilRiBed 
a  genial  glow  through  the  bod  j,  and  waa 
quite  reaaanring  to  weak  nertea  in  a  dioU 
era  panic.  He  aaid  that  ths  physidana 
prescribed  both  Vtiginia  and  iTes'  wine, 
and  that  daring  that  week  he  had  sold 
more  of  the  Norton^  than  for  months  be- 
fore. It  was  stated  that  many,  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  oomplaincd  of  the  diseoor^ 
agements  in  getting  mider  headway  with 
Virginia  vines.  Mr.  B.  replied  that  he  had* 
had  no  difficulty  with  first-rate  loota. 

Yet  I  know  that  in  many  cases  the  rines 
hare  died  after  harinp  made  a  growth  of 
ten  inches  the  aecond  year.  The  Catawba 
promised  varied  results.  With  some  it 
had  not  blighted,  and  rotted  but  little. 
These  hoped  for  three*foarths  of  a  crop. 
With  others  it  was  already  neariy  a  fidl- 
ure.  It  was  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Mottier, 
Mr.  Hearer,  and  others,  that  there  would 
be  on  the  avertge  a  fair  crop.  Since  my 
visit,  I  have  learned  fhmi  A.  C.  Mottier 
that  later  the  rot  had  set  in  again,  and 
there  would  not  be  more  than  half  a  yield. 
The  Delaware  waa  troubled  aome  In  leaf, 
thott^  not  as  badly  as  laat  year.  It  was 
injured,  too,  with  them  by  the  winter's  oz- 
posurei  Mr.  Mottier  expects  a  good  yield 
from  his  vinos. 

▲T   D£LAWAEK. 

All  who  grow  or  eat  the  nectarous  little 
Delaware  (even  the  birdu),  will  be  anxious 
to  hear  fW>m  Delaware  and  Mr.  Campbell. 
His  castellated  residence  is  as  much  of  an 
ornament  to  the  little  city  of  schools  and 
sulphur  springs  as  to  his  **descrfptive  list;'* 
and  though  not  enwreathed  in  nature  as  in 
vignette,  ft  is  vine^lad,  and  bespeaks  the 
man  of  refined  tastes  and  **  given  to  hosfn- 
tality."  His  grounds  near  his  residence 
are  well  occupied  with  plant  and  propagat- 
ing houses  of  admirable  construction.    In 


the  nttvseiy  were  nyrieda  of  yoog  pbati 
of  all  the  tried  varieties;  bvt  diiefly  the 
dean  and  delicate  leaf  of  the  D^aware  mtt 
the  eye  and  plainly  indicated  the*  Mr.  C. 
had  not  1^  any  meana  forgotten  his  old- 
time  enthusiaam  for  thia  frvoiite  vanctv. 
Delawares  of  advanced    age,  eigfat  sn^ 
ten  years,    ataoding  near  hia  rceidcnrf, 
branching  at  will,  over  ita  blae  liaaestone 
walls  and  aspiring  even  to  the  roo^  show 
great  healthfhlness  of  leaf^  vigoroas  growth^ 
and  are  richly  gamiahed  with  wcU-cooh 
pacted  duaters.    There  were  lonaa,  too,  sa 
the  fourth  year  looking  thiif^  as  Catawbsf ; 
but  only  fhiitlng  fhm  seoondaiy  bods,  as 
the  late  firasta  took  the  first  abow  of  fruit. 
A  Rodger's  No.  2  was  quite  remarkable  (ttr 
its  numerous  and  large  bunefaes  with  ber- 
ries like  those  of  the  Union  ViUage.    Too 
late  for  hia  locality,  but  he  thought  it 
might  do  wdl  on  the  lake  shoreu    He  has 
a  good  opinion  of  tho  Underbill  Seedfii^ 
and  the  Miles — both  oomparatively  nev, 
but  well  recommended.     They  an  good 
growers,  hardy,  and  of  good  flavor — the 
latter  very  early.   He  has  many  aeedUnp; 
one  of  which  waa  quite  heavy  with  fhnt^ 
colored  even  then  in  broad  aplaahes  end 
petted  with  a  net,  as  if  to  veil  it  from  pn>- 
faner  eyes,  though  in  reality  to  protect  it 
fVom  the  birds.    Mr.  C.  takes  great  inter- 
est  in  smaU  fruits  abo,  and  haa  made  op 
hia  mind,aa  almost  every  one  eiae  has,  that 
the  Kittatini^  blackberry  and  Philaddphia 
raspberry  must  yet  be  foond  in  all  the  gar- 
dens and  on  ail  the  tables  of  the  land.  The 
Kirtland  ia  high  ia  hia  &vor,  both  for  its 
quality  and  hardtnesa. 

THE   LACS  SHOSE  GSAPE-OaOWEXs'  EXCUR- 
SION. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  steasser 
Clinton,  of  our  aity^  caffied  fifty  or  sixty 
grape  enthusiasta  over  to  Kelly's  Island, 
where  we  found  a  hundred  odd  excunito- 
ists  already  buaily  apying  out  the  land  and 
thefiniitof  the  vine.  Oi^  John  Spidding, 
of  the  steamer  Lao4a-BeUe,  had  generous- 
ly given  them  free  passage  from  Olevelaad. 
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Among  them  wero  many  of  the  magnates 
of  hortieollnre,  vie:  Hon.  Manhall  P. 
Wilder,  Chaa.  Downing,  P.  Barry,  and 
F.  K.  Phoenix. 

Kelly's  Island  contains  2»800  acres,  and 
a  resident  population  of  about  800.  So 
rapidly  has  Tine-planting  extended  within 
the  last  ten  years,  that  745  acres  are  now 
devoted  to  grape-growing.  The  annual 
increase  at  present  is  about  100  acres. 
Last  year  (1865)  1,865,811  pounds  ofgrapes 
were  gathered,  and  80,496  gallons  of  wine 
were  pressed.  The  largest  yield  of  wine 
from  one  acre  was  800  gallons* 

The  crop  last  year  was  excessive ;  t))e 
wood  was  not  thoroughly  ripened  when 
winter  set  in,  and  the  frosts  of  last  Feb- 
ruaiy  materially  lessened  this  year's  pros- 
pect by  destroying  one-third  of  the  buds. 
At  the  time  of  blossoming,  there  were  re- 
peated, and  often  violent  showen,continued 
at  intervals  through  June  and  well  into 
July,  which  made  sad  innovations  upon 
the  clusters,  washing  away  the  pollen, 
blighting  parts  of  the  bunches  with  mil- 
dew, and  in  early  July  inflicting  some  rot. 

These  destructive  causes  were  generally 
at  work  on  the  islands,  peninsula  and  main- 
land ;  and,  though  there  are  many  instances 
of  fair  crops,  especially  in  the  young  vine- 
yards, sueh  as  are  now  in  their  fourth  year, 
and  did  not  bear  heavily  in  the  third,  still 
the  crop  hereabouts  may  be  safely  averaged 
at  one-third.  The  above  estimate  is  made 
in  reference  to  the  Catawba.  With  us  this 
year,  the  Isabella  is  quite  a  fulure^-buds 
and  wood  even,  sometimes  nearly  to  the 
ground,  destroyed  by  the  cold  of  tiie  16th 
of  February  last— 16^  below  zero.  Last 
sesson  the  vines  of  this  variety  fruited  very 
heavily,  did  not  suffer  from  rot,  but  in  the 
fall  early,  as  the  berries  began  to  turn, 
mildew  struck  the  leaves.  The  fruit  ripen- 
ed but  poorly,  in  some  cases  not  at  all,  and 
the  wood  was  ill-prepared  even  for  the 
frosts  of  December.  The  exoursionistB, 
particularly  those  from  the  Lake  Shore 
eastward,  seemed  disappointed  at  the  ap- 
parent neglect  of  many  vineyardists  on 


Kelly's  Island.  They  attribnted  it  to  dis- 
couragement. No,  there  is  no  thought  on 
the  islands  or  elsewhere  of  throwing  up,  or 
of  giving  careless  attendance  upon  their  well- 
cherished  acres,  j  It  is  the  teaching  of  their 
experience,  as  they  read  it,  that  too  con- 
stant tillage  dmnng  a  wet  sesson  induces 
blight  and  rot,  and  that  summer  pruning  in 
any  season  is  a  positive  detriment.  One 
feature  witnessed  here  struck  every  one 
fiivorably.  In  one  part  of  the  island  there 
are  125  acres  of  unbroken  vineyard,  with 
several  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their  in- 
dividual tracts  in  perfect  harmony  without 
division  fences.  Universallyln  this  vicinity, 
islands  and  mainland,  the  heavy  clays  are 
esteemed  the  best  grape  land.  To  prepare 
them,  they  must  be  subsoiled  and  well  un- 
derdrained.  The  vineyards  on  low,  dark 
soil,  or  where  it  is  shallow  upon  rock  sub- 
soil, generally,  had  yellow  leaves  and  strag- 
gling clusters. 

The  Delaware  everywhere  looked  well- 
foliage  healthftil,  good  growth  of  wood  and 
a  plentiful  crop.  We  were  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  comparison  of  an  acre  of 
Delaware  with  an  acre  of  Catawba  of  the 
same  age,  side  by  side,  in  Mr.  Beatly's 
vineyard.  Of  the  two,  the  Delaware  had 
made  the  more  wood,  looked  the  healthier, 
and  was  the  more  heavily  fruited.  Both 
were  on  heavy  clay,  and  neither  ever  had 
the  least  enriching.  With  regard  to  manur- 
ing. I  might  say  that  nobody  believes  in 
it  or  practices  it  here  for  any  variety, 
and  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  that 
our  heavy  clay,  when  well  prepared,  gives 
us  the  most  healthful  vines  and  the  best 
fruit  and  most  of  it.  I  allude  particularly 
to  such  well-tried  varieties  as  Catawba> 
Isabella,  Delaware,  Concord  and  Hartford 
Prolific. 

Our  party  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  at  Kelly's,  and  then  set  sail  for  Put- 
in-Bay, eight  miles  distant.  This  island, 
also  called  South  Baas,  contains  1,400  acres, 
and  has  a  resident  population  of  500.  There 
are  now  494  acres  planted  in  grapes.  Last 
year  there  were  1,117,801  pounds  ofgrapes 
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gathered  and  33,805  gallons  of  wine  pressed 
in  Pat-in-Bay  township,  which  includes 
Pat4nBay,  Middle  and  North  Bass,  Sogar 
and  Rattlesnake  Islands.  The  largest  yield 
was  from  Mr.  Lorenzo  Miller's  yineyard. 
A  prize  hat  was  offered  by  a  Sandnskian, 
C.  J.  Parsons,  Esq.,  to  the  man  who  could 
prove  the  largest  crop  of  grapes  on  an  acre 
of  ground.  After  thorough  investigation  it 
was  decided  that  Mr.  Miller  had  fiurly  won 
the  said  chapeau.  The  yield  was  eight  tons. 
He  sold  from  five  acres  34,500  pounds  of 
fruit,  and  made  6,000  gallons  of  wine.  The 
price  of  grapes  averaged  74  ets.  per  pound, 
and  new  wine  was  worth  90  cis.  per  gallon. 
This  gives  (7,987.50  for  a  five-acre  grape 
crop,  or  91,597.50  per  acre.  These  were 
mostly  Catawbas.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  year  Mr.  Miller  will  not  be  able  to 
show  anjTthing  like  so  remarkable  a  record. 
His  vines  are  in  th^r  sixth  year.  He  looks 
only  for  a  quarter  of  a  crop.  The  vines 
were  badly  winter-killed. 
Philip  Troman  took  real    pleasure    in 


showing  us  through  "  the  oldest  Tiney  ard 
on  this  island.*'  He  first  set  out  five  acres 
nine  years  since,  if  memory  senres  me. 
Last  yearns  vines  yielded  him  $900  per  acre 
for  frmt  His  Catawbas  were  bearing 
scantily;  but  1,200  Delawares,  which  bore 
well  last  year,  were  heavily  loaded,  and 
layered  somewhat  besides.  He  sold  last 
year  at  25  cents  per  pound;  they  are 
generally  selling  for  that  this  year.  ^fSact, 
on  islands  and  mainland,  the  Delaware  Is 
winning  golden  opinions  on  day,  blade  aotl 
and  sand. 

I  have  wearied  the  reader's  patieooe  pest 
forgiveness  now,  I  fear,  or  I  would  apeak 
<^  the  wines  tasted,  the  sales  of  land  at 
fikbulons  prices,  the  methods  of  training 
and  cultivation,  the  visit  to  Middle  Bass 
and  the  mainland  about  Sandusky,  and 
subsequent  observations  on  the  Peninsula. 
In  a  future  article  I  propose  to  speak  of  a 
trip  among  the  vines  eastwardly  along  the 
lake  shore  as  far  as  Pennsylvania. 


IMPORTING   ENGLISH   SPARROWS. 


BT  J.  S.   H. 


In  the  HoRTiccLTURisT  for  October,  I 
observe  that  you  recommend  the  importa- 
tion of  Engluh  sparrows,  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  the  destructive  insects 
which  infest  our  fruit  trees  in  America.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  positively,  that  the 
recommendation  is  not  a  wise  one,  as  I  am 
not  full^  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
bird  in  question ;  but  I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  English  sparrow  before 
joining  in  your  advice. 

In  reading  the  horticultural  journals  of 
England,  I  have  noticed  that  there  appears 
to  be  more  damage  done  to  fruit,  in  Great 
Britain,  by  birds,  than  there  is  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  frequent  dis- 
cussions of  an  earnest  character,  upon  the 
question,  which  are  the  most  destructive  to 
fhdt,  the  insects  or  the  birds  1    It  appears 


that  in  England  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
cherry  trees,  and  nearly  all  the  small 
fruits,  espedally  strawberries,  with  netting, 
to  preserve  any  portion  of  the  crc^  from 
the  birds. 

English  black  birds,  thrushes,  finches, 
and  sparrows  are,  I  believe,  much  roan 
rarenous  and  destructive  than  similar  birds 
are  in  this  country.  I  think  I  have  seen  it 
stated,  but  I  cannot  now  find  the  author- 
ity, that  the  sparrows  even  devour  the 
tender  fruit-buds  of  the  pear  and  apple,  in 
early  spring,  before  they  expand  into  blos- 
soms. I  have  an  impression  that  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow  is  a  fierce,  ravenous,  pugnad- 
outf  bird,  and  that  while  he  might  hdp  us 
to  get  rid  of  somo  insects,  he  would  prove 
a  dangerous  guest  in  our  orcharda  and  gar- 
dons. 
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I  haye  not  felt  altogether  sure  that  even 
our  gentle  little  Jenny  Wren  wa»  not 
guilty  of  eating  good  plump  fruit-buds.  I 
hare  intended  to  watch  them  in  the  early 
spring,  but  have  as  yet  failed  to  do  so. 
Certain  it  is,  that  many  a  fmit-bud^  from 
some  cause,  ^proveB  fi-uitUss,  I  suspect  the 
birds  take  many  a  tender  bit  from  the 
opening  flowers. 


With  these  views,  I  ad?ise  caution  in 
the  introduction  of  English  sparrows.  Let 
US  know  precisely  what  are  the  habits  of 
these  birds ;  how  much  damage  they  do  to 
fruit-buds,  to  cherries,  strawberries,  and 
other  small  Xruits.  I  fear  it  will  be  found 
that  this  sparrow  is  worse  than  the  insects 
he  destroys. 


THE  niCKS'  APPLE. 


BT    ISAAC   HICKS,   NORTH   HEMPSTEAD. 


.,  'mm^l^':! 


Fro.  lZ4.^HickH'  Apple, 


This  apple  is  a  natural  seedling,  found 
growing  wild  in  a  hedge.  It  is  an  early 
and  abundant  bearer ;  tree  a  good  grower; 


fruit  of  fine  size  and  appearance.  I  consider 
it  the  best  early  sweet  apple  that  I  hare 
seen.    Season,  middle  of  August. 
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THE  DORSON  PEAR. 


BT   ISAAC  HICKS. 


The  Dorson  pear  is  a  seedling,  found  near  getber  with  the  fact  that,  unUke  mmnj 

Glen  Cove,  Long  Island.      It  has  so  far  early  pears,  it  will  keep  a  long  tiaoe,  if 

proved  hardy^  a  good  grower,  and  prodac-  taken  early  from  the  tree,  and  house  lipes* 

tive.     Its  very  attractive  appearance,  to-  ed,  must  render  a  good  maricet  fruit. 


Fig.  135. — Dorsoii  Pear, 


In  general  appearance  it  resembles  Os- 
band's  Summer,  which  it,  however,  sur- 
passes in  quality.    It  is  probably  a  seedling 


of  the  French  Jai^gonelle,  bat  superior,  in 
every  respect  to  its  parent 


Notes  an  the  September  Number. 
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NOT£S  ON  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 


La\7s  of  Association  in  Obnamxntal 
Gardening. — Thanks  to  the  writer  for 
thus  embodjing  ideas  of  association  fa- 
mi]  iar  to  the  student  of  Nature,  but  as  lit- 
tle known  or  understood  by  the  mass  of 
people  as  so  much  Greek.  I  hope  that,  as 
tho  Horticulturist  reaches  hundreds, 
this  article  will  revive  and  encourage  mem- 
ories and  associations,  and  educate  to  a  just 
appreciation  the  creations  of  Qod^s  bound- 
less love  for  man,  until  each  home  of  man 
on  earth  shall  evince  in  its  outward  sur- 
roundings their  knowledge  that  even  here 
lie  would  not  have  us  satisfied  with  an 
"  abode  simply  endurable,  but  would  have 
it  a  paradise  of  delight" 

Djcsions  in  Rural  Architscturx. — 
Country  School-House. — A  simple,  plain, 
yet  effective  design.  But  why  is  it  that 
wc  construct  our  own  dwellings  with  wide 
verandas,  for  comfort  and  enjoyment  in 
shielding  iis  from  sun  and  storm,  and  in 
the  construction  of  our  schoolhouses  omit 
every  such  point?  I  certainly  think  a 
great  error  has  been  committed  in  all 
schoolhouse  designs  and  buildings,  in  the 
omission  of  wide  covered  verandas.  Let  us 
take  practice :  The  rules  of  a  school  are, 
that  the  door  shall  be  closed  until  the  ex- 
act hour  of  assembling,  and  if  a  child  is 
one  minute  late  in  entering  the  room,  he  is 
marked  ^' tardy."  Now  the  child  has  no 
timepiece  ti>  guide  his  movements;  and  if 
it  rains  or  snows,  and  he  reaches  the  school 
door  fifteen  minutes  before  time,  he  has  to 
endure  the  storm  without  roof  protection ; 
or  if  he  does  not  get  there  In  time,  as  I  have 
said,  he  is  marked  down  as  a  laggard.  That 
is  one  item  of  practice,  where  the  wide  and 
extended  veranda  would  be  a  comlort,  and 
often  a  preventive  of  sickness. 

Again,  on  a  rainy  di^  or  a  sloppy  time, 
as  schoolhouses  are  constructed,  the  child 
at  recess  cannot  go  out  of  doors  without 
exposure,  and  the  risk  of  wet  clothing  and 
f<?et ;  but  if  a  veranda  were  built  say  on 
tnro  sides  of  the  building,  one  side  or  the 


other  would  always  be  clean  and  dry  for 
play  and  enjoyment  during  recess  hours. 
There  may  be  strong  objections  to  the  ve- 
randa, and  I  suppose  there  must  be  good 
ones,  for  no  schoolhouse,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  one ;  and  yet  I  never  heard  a  valid  rea- 
son for  their  omission. 

Grapks  at  Avon  Point. — A  good  re- 
cord of  the  doings  of  one  energetic  perse- 
vering man,  of  which,  however.  Northern 
Ohio  has  many  samples.  Recently  I  tra- 
versed the  grape-growing  region  of  that 
section,  and  with  a  recollection  of  years 
back,  when  Kelly  Island  was  almost  the 
only  point  where  grapes  were  grown  to 
any  extent.  I  confess  my  surprise  at  the 
present  number  of  acres  in  vineyard,  and 
the  apparent  prospect  of  their  being  profit- 
able as  a  crop.  In  earlier  days,  the  Kelly 
Islanders  counted  their  lands  as  the  only 
ones  fitted  for  grape-growing;  and  when 
Put-in-Bay  and  the  Peninsula  began  the 
work  of  planting,  they  laughed  at  the  mat- 
ter as  one  of  experiment.  Now,  all  the 
islands  in  that  portion  of  the  lake  have 
grapes  growing  on  them  successfully ;  and 
the  shore  on  the  south  border  of  the  lake, 
from  North-East,  Pa.,  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  has 
many  thousands  of  acres,  some  giving  pro  - 
mise  even  of  better  results  than  the  famed 
lands  of  Kelly  Island. 

Amon»  tux  Raspberries.-* a  practical 
record.  As  with  the  strawberry  so  with 
the  raspberry,  we  find  that  soil  and  loca- 
tion make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  ac- 
tual Talue  of  the  plant,  both  in  its  fruit  and 
its  hardiness.  Planters  should,  therefore, 
use  sparingly  of  new  sorts. 

Plan  for  Latino-Out  a  Ten-Acre 
Lot. — It  may  be  I  have  no  taste,  or  if  a 
taste,  not  a  just  and  appreciative  one ;  but 
cannot  fancy  a  mathematical,  curved,  or 
circular  line  as  a  natui  al  roadway.  It  may 
be  the  "  line  of  beauty,"  but  not  as  I  have 
studied  it.  Again,  as  I  have  studied  water, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
the  extent  of  ground  here  occupied  would 
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present  only  *  ditch  and  *  nod-bole.  It  k 
posiible  a  piece  of  groqad  coold  be  found 
or  coniitructed,  where  the  lerel  would  be 
•uch  ae  to  bring  the  banks  in  accordance 
with  thia  breadth,  and  where  the  stream 
would  flow  rapidly  enough  to  keep  all  clear; 
but  where  one  such  piece  occurred,  many 
others  would  present,  as  I  hare  already  aaid, 
only  a  ditch  and  mud-hole.  Water  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  handle  in  landscaping ;  and 
unless  the  grounds  are  naturally  adapted, 
by  clear  running  streams  through  them,  or 
some  such  connection,  the  improyer  of 
grounds  had  better  let  the  construction  of 
ponds  and  lakes,  with  fancy  islands,  rem^n 
in  the  picture,  rather  than  attempt  their 
construction  in  his  grounds. 

Tea  DcLPHiHiuMs.^!  am  glad  the  writer 
says  he  has  not  done  with  his  subject ;  for, 
although  I  have  giren  the  flower  little  at^ 
'  tention  for  some  years,  I  have  often  thought 
much  might  be  got  from  them  by  skill, 
care,  and  time. 

GSAPC  MiLDBW    VERSUS  THK  ESSSNTIAL 

Oils.— It  is  well  to  keep  beforo  the  public 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  use  of  salt,  cop- 
peras, tc. ;  but  in  my  experience  this  sea- 
son their  use  has  been  needless,  at  least  so 
far  as  grape  mildew  Is  concerned.  I  hare 
looked  for  some  record  of  practice  thia 
year  of  their  use  in  blight  on  the  pear. 

In  my  grounds  I  hare  used  salt  as  a  ma- 
nure, and  ba?e  had  no  blight  on  my  pear 
trees,  while  all  around  me  the  blight  has 
been  destructiye.  Now,  how  does  the  salt 
act  in  this  connection?  or  does  it  act  at 
all  ?  Is  my  exemption  anything  but 
chance  7 

Early  Fall  Transplahtino. — ^Loudon, 
I  think,  says  that  trees  removed  before  the 
young  wood  is  all  ripe  are  injured  and  en- 
feebled, but  I  think  he  can  only  have  re- 
ference to  plants  taken  with  root  entire. — 
Whereas,  as  here  recommended,  the  re- 
moyal  of  the  tree  in  our  natural  course  and 
manner  of  digging,  breaks  off*,  and  leaves  in 
the  ground,  at  least  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  the  roots ;  and,  as  the  shortening 
in  of  the  top  takes  off  the  unripe  wood,  it 


appears  to  me  no  ii^urf  is  done  by  ttrlj 
removal,  but  a  gain  is  made  bj  early  tnsi- 
planting,  by  means  of  the  new  fonsit:.! 
of  fibrous  roots,  aiding  the  tree  to  endarc 
its  position  during  winter,  mnd  enablii^  r. 
to  supply  food  to  the  new  leavea  at  an  early 
period  in  sprii^. 

Notes  ox  Raspberries  akd  CrK&i.vrs. 
— Concise,  plain,  and  practicaL  No  mas 
in  our  whole  country  stands  more  tmtkfGl 
and  reliable  than  the  writer  of  these  note*; 
and  every  horticulturist  quotes  him  ss  »b- 
thorily  not  to  be  questioned.  I  am  gl»i  vf 
these  notes,  because  I  want  to  add  to  mr 
raspberries,  and  because  I  now  am  ooafins* 
ed  in  my  opinion  relative  to  the  ideatirr 
of  torta.  It  is  a  most  unpleasant  item  t> 
write  in  ono^s  note-book,  vix^  that  jostpsr 
and  red  juniper  are  the  same  identic  kb^ 
of  currant ;  then,  when  the  time  ooraes  r^ 
makeXall  purchases,  find,  in  a  rdiabU  cata- 
logue, the  two  recorded  as  distinct^  rare. 
and  of  course  a  good  price  appended  I  saj 
this  is  an  unpleasant  item,  because  it  tiths 
leads  one  to  think  he  has  no  knovrledge, 
oven  of  his  own  eyesight  and  taste,  or  tbi: 
the  issuer  of  the  reliable  catalogue  is  a 

Mt  Experieecs  or  6oosEBEatizs.->f, 
like  the  writer,  have  often  wondered  wbr 
the  gooseberry  was  not  more  gecenlh- 
grown.  In  my  earlier  daya,  we  used  ti 
have  gooseberry  pies  in  February  andot^ 
winter  months,  from  green  gooseberry, 
kept  in  Junk  bottles,  packed  in  sand  m  the 
cellar.  To  my  present  recollection,  tLos 
pies  were  good ;  but  now  I  cannot  recsllc^r: 
when  or  where,  of  late  years,  I  hare  cet 
with  such  a  thing.  The  cannii^  of  frcDt*. 
as  peaches,  A«.,  I  suppose,  has  taken  tif 
place  of  all  such  fruits  as  gooseberries  i:r  I 
currants ;  but  when  we  take  into  accoiis: 
that  these  are  fruits  always  to  be  reiie'i 
upon,  while  the  peach  is  at  best  an  uoxt- 
tain  crop,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  owner  ^H' 
lands  fixym  which  to  realize  money,  ss  ve!- 
as  comfort  for  his  family,  should  j^t 
largely  of  the  gooseberry. 

Strawberry  ahd  Raspberry  Notes.— 
I  am  glad  to  see  this  record.    It  is  gh 
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more  nail  in  the  fkct  that  muIching^paTs, 
and  another  notch  in  the  paying,  as  a  mar- 
ket stravberry,  of  the  Wilson,  three  acres 
of  which  produced  10,000  quarts,  to  six 
acres  of  Russell  and  Freoch,  producing 
8,000.  The  Philadelphia  raspberry  here 
aguin  18  a  success.  I  hope  Mr,  Hicks  will 
try  more  kinds  another  year,  and  give  na 
the  results.  Messrs.  Downing  and  Elliott 
both  record  sorts  that  I  would  like  to  see 
farther  tested. 

G  LEANINGS. — ^In  commenting,  I  only  wish 
to  say,  that  the  tulipomania,  as  recorded  in 


Holland,  reminds  me  of  the  stockomanla  of 
Wall  Street,  ftom  1862  to  1864 ;  and  of  the 
mUlberryomania  of  1836  to  1838.  And  to 
this  1  desire  to  add,  the  tulip  is  one  of  oar 
most  gorgeous  flowers  of  early  spring,  and 
too  much  neglected.  I  hare  seen  a  bed  of 
tulips,  only  six  by  ten  feet,  or  thereaboats, 
in  extent,  draw  admirers  from  every  quar- 
ter, and  from  all  classes;  those  of  educated 
tastes,  as  well  as  those  all  unused  to  the 
knowledge,  or  acquainted  with  the  terms 
bybloemen  and  bizarre. 

Rbubev. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  GRAPE  SEEDLINGS. 


BY  £.  IVINS,  PHtLADSLPHIA. 


DuniNO  the  Fall  of  1865  I  collected  a 
number  of  seeds  of  the  best  varieties  of 
grapes,  both  native  and  foreign,  as  &r  as  I 
could,  selecting  fh>m  the  largest  grapes  and 
from  the  finest  bunches.  From  the  North- 
em  States  I  selected  CreTeling,  lona,  Allen's 
Hybrid,  Adirondac,  Delaware,  Diana,  Con- 
cord, Elmira,'^  Isabella,  Union  Village, 
Mount  Lebanon,  Rebecca,  Israella,  and 
Catawba.  A  friend  sent  me  from  California, 
Catawba,  Diana.  Isabella,!  California  Mis- 
sion, Decan  Superb,  White  Nice,  Black 
Hamburg,  Flamed  Tokay,  Ghasselaa  Fon- 
taincbleau,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and 
White  Frontignan.  I  also  secured  a  few 
White  Almeria  or  Malagas.  I  put  each 
kind  in  small  envelopes  properly  labelled 
and  kept  them  in  a  box  which  I  placed  on 
the  cellar  floor  in  a  dark  place  to  keep  the 
seeds  from  getting  too  dry.  But  they  did 
not  freexe— a  fact  I  subsequently  found  to 
be  of  vUal  importance.  About  the  last  of 
December  I  prepared  a  box  about  2h  feet 
long  by  16  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep; 
filled  it  with  leaf  mould  with  which  I 
mixed  a  little  lime  and  ashes ;  laid  out  my 

*  A  fine  liucloQa  black  grape,  I  found  for  e«le  In  a 
storo  at  Elmira,  Kew  Tork,  and  not  knowing  the  name 
of  it,  I  was  obliged  to  nee  this  one  i&  order  to  diatia- 
gui^h  it  hvm  the  reet. 

t  The  following  are  exotioe. 


rows  2  inches  by  1^,  planting  one  row  <^ 
each  kind,  marked,  about  |-inch  deep,  and 
placed  the  box  in  my  office  window  in  the 
fiictory,  the  temperature  of  which  during 
the  day.  was  about  65  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  balance  I  planted  January  15th,  in 
similar  boxes  and  soil,  and  kept  them  in 
the  cellar  of  my  dwelling.  On  February 
26th  I  observed  that  one  seed  had  germi- 
nated in  the  first  box  I  had  planted.  I 
found  it  in  a  row  marked  '^  Malaga;^'  on 
closer  examination  I  found  that  all  the 
Mahigas  had  sprouted.  BiU  no  others.  It 
then  became  evident  to  me,  by  oxanuna- 
tion,  that  the  natives  would  not,  or  rather 
could  Aot,  germinate,  unless  the  seeds  were 
first  frozen.  I  then  carefully  removed  the 
row  of  Malagas  to  a  box  by  themselves. 
And  as  the  weatl^er  was  still  quite  cold,  I 
placed  the  others  out  of  doors  with  a  view 
to  get  them  frozen.  The  boxes  in  my 
cellar  were  removed  to  the  roof  of  the 
house  on  the  same  day  and  for  the  same 
purpose. 

I  would  here  remark  that  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  seeds  of  the  various  kinds 
that  had  been  planted  fully  convinced  me 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  germ  to 
burst  the  shell,  unless  aided  by  frost  or 
some  other  means,  these  seeds,  after  lying 
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in  good,  rich  leaf-mould  for  nearly  two 
montha  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from 
50  to  75  degrees  during  that  time,  were 
neariy  as  firm  and  hard  as  when  first 
planted.  True,  a  small  portion  of  the 
outer  oovering  appeared  to  be  decompoe- 
ing,  but  when  that  was  scraped  off*,  the 
firm,  hard,  bony  shell  was  tight  and  per- 
fect. The  Malaga,  which  germinated  freely 
wihwt  fnezing^  id  a  native  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Spain.  In  these  the  shell  was,  no 
doubt,  thinner,  and  I  must  consider  the 
fact  as  additional  evidence  of  the  great 
adaptability  of  nature. 

Alter  pladng  the  boxes  on  the  top  of  my 
house  (our  city  lots  are  so  diminutive  that 
this  courbe  became  a  necessity  with  me), 
they  got  two  or  three  good  freexings  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  patiently  await 
the  return  of  spring  to  .prove  the  results. 
Abont  the  first  of  May  I  discovered  a  few 
of  the  Oatawbas  making  their  appearance 
above  ground,  and  fl^m  that  time  until  the 
•end  of  the  month,  they  continued  to  come 
up,  including  all  the  different  kinds,  except 
Diana  and  Israelis,  these  two  being  very 
late  and  sparse,  and,  after  a  brief  existence, 
thoy  mostly  gave  up  the  ghost.  With  tbe 
above  exceptions,  success  of  growth,  now 
seemed  ahnost  certain,  and  in  my  daily 
visits  to  them,  I  derived  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  beautiful  little  leaves  expanding 
and  assuming  that  rich  green  color  indica- 
tive of  health  and  vigor.  I  may  mention 
that  I  noticed  a  few  among  the  different 
kinds  that  came  up  with  three  primary 
leaves.  These  I  have  marked,  to  see  if 
their  future  foliage  w^ll  differ  from  the 
others.  Tbe  following  is  about  the  rate  or 
proportion  of  the  different  kinds  that  cnme 
up;  Malaga  and  Catawba,  9-tenths ;  Con- 
cord, California  Mission  and  Creveling,  8- 
tenths ;  Isabella,  lona,  Elmira  and  Allen's 
Hybrid,  6-tenths ;  Delawaro,  Adirondac, 
Union  Village,  Rebecca  and  Mount  Leb- 
anon, 5-tenths;  White  Muscat,  Front!- 
gnan.  Black  Hamburg,  Flamed  Tokay, 
White  Nice,  Decan  Superb,  and  Chasselas 


Fontaineblean,  3 -tenths;  Israella  and 
Diana,  1-tenth.  At  first,  the  Catawbt 
and  Creveling  took  the  lead  In  size.  Biit 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  tbe  former 
was  much  afflicted  with  blight  cm  the 
leaves,  and  at  the  present  writing,  Septem- 
ber 2Gtb,  Malaga  and  Decan  Superb  are 
ahead  of  all,  being  fi^>m  18  inches  to  2  feet 
in  height.  Natives  and  exotics  were  all 
treated  alike,  and  all  suffered  the  same 
exposure  including  the  frosts  and  oold 
nights  in  May,  and  I  really  must  confess 
surprise  to  find  at  present  that  the  latter 
is  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy.  The 
California  Mission,  as  well  as  roost  of  the 
other  European  kinds  still  hold  their  leaves 
which  are  firm  and  green,  while  many  of 
our  natives,  such  as  the  Catawba,  Ions, 
Delaware  and  Rebecca  have  nearly  lost 
theire  with  blight.  Although  the  grap>es 
from  which  the  seeds  of  the  foreign  kinds 
were  taken,  were  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
California,  I  could  hardly  expect  that 
fiu;t  to  qualify  them  to  stand  the  oac-door 
changes  of  our  climate,  yet,  with  their 
present  appearance  I  would  scarcely  dare 
to  deny  it.  Another  year  or  two  however, 
will  prove  more  in  that  respect.  It  is  my 
intention  to  remove  them  from  the  boxes 
after  the  leaves  fall  in  November  and  cover 
thom  with  earth  in  the  cellar,  replanting 
all  the  best,  in^he  spring,  in  the  open  sir, 
but  not  in  boxes. 

I  have  read  and  heard  the  experiences  of 
many  with  grape  seedlings,  and  I  would 
not  have  any  of  your  readers  suppose  me 
vain  enough  to  think  my  plans  superior  to 
that  of  others  who  have  had  more  expe- 
rience. On  the  contrary,  being  in  the  dty, 
I  have  labored  under  great  disadvantages 
for  a  proper  place  to  grow  my  seeds. 
Neither  would  I  have  them  think  me  in- 
flated with  the  idea  of  producing  a  superior 
grape.  That  I  have  hopes  I  will  not  deny. 
1  have  considered  well  the  chances  and  in- 
tend to  givo  the  subject  my  best  caro  and 
patience,  believing  that  some  one  will  yet 
produce  the  •*  Great  American  Seedling." 
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GROWING  ASPARAGUS. 


BY  DR.  J.  8.  HOUUHTOtr,    PHILADCLPUIA. 


HAVtiio  tried  the  plan  of  growing  AapMa- 
^08  from  plants  onl  j  six  auittht  old,  instead 
of  two  yean  old,  aa  ia  gonerallj  done,  it 
m&3'  be  worth  while  to  giro  the  result  of 
the  experiment. 

In  the  spring  of  1865, 1  sowed  the  seeds 
of  asparagus  in  a  hot-bed,  and,  as  the.  plants 
appeared,  thinned  them  oat  and  treated 
them  in  all  respects  jost  as  is  usual  with 
tomato  and  cabbage,  thinning  them  Terj 
roach,  or  pricking  them  oot  into  a  cold  pit, 
and  hardening  them  off  as  the  season  ad- 
vancei.  The  young  plants  were  then  left 
to  stand  in  the  frame  or  pit  till  the  last  of 
August,  when  they  were  transplanted  into 
properly  prepared  trenches  or  drills  three 
feet  apart,  or  nearer,  and  about  nine  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  At  the  time  of  trans- 
planting, the  tops  were  shortened  a  little, 
to  remove  part  of  the  foliage. 

The  plants  of  course  made  little  or  no 
growth  the  season  of  transplanting,  but 
toolc  root  and  maintained  their  ritility  till 
frost,  when  they  were  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  and  corered  with  soil  and  a  mulch 
of  manure. 

In  the  spring  of  18G6,  the  plants  were 
uncoTered  as  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of 
starting,  and  as  they  grew,  were  tied  up  to 
small  stakes  to  keep  them  from  breaking 
d>wn.  As  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  the 
large  portion  of  the  plants  were  alive,  they 
\rcre  thinned  out  to  eighteen  inches  apart, 
and  the  vacant  spaces,  if  any,  were  filled 
with  the  apare  plants. 

The  growth  this' season,  notwithstanding 
the  drouth,  and  a  poor  soil,  has  been  highly 
satisfactory,  making  large  bushy  shoots, 
with  numerous  shoots  from  each  plant; 
and  now,  after  a  single  season's  growth, 
giving  promise  of  a  cutting  for  the  table 
next  year,  if  desired,  although  it  may  not 
be  advihable  to  take  any  of  the  shoots  for 
eating  so  soon. 


The  argument  in  &vor  of  this  plan  of 
planting  asparagus  is,  that  ftom  the  start 
you  save  all  the  roota  of  the  plants,  and  do 
not  check  or  stunt  the  young  asparagus  so 
much  as  you  do  by  digging  up  and  planting 
older  plants. 

Another,  and  the  chief  point  is  this: 
When  two  year  old  plants  are  dug  up  from 
closely-planted  seed  beds,  they  are  gener- 
ally in  clusters,  and  are  not  only  rudely 
torn  apart,  and  thus  injured,  but  many  of 
the  roots  are  lost  in  digging,  and  more  are 
usually  cut  off,  so  that  when  the  plants  are 
set  out  (usually  too  late  in  the  spring)  they 
are  bruised,  enfeebled  and  stunted,  and  do 
not  start  into  growth  till  late  in  the  season. 
Then  of  course  they  continue  to  grow  till 
late  in  the  fall,  and  do  not  ripen  their 
stalks  or  crown  buds  till  after  frost,  if  at 
all,  and  the  tender  crown  buds  are  very 
apt  to  be  injured  by  frost  and  rain,  In  the 
winter,  and  the  plants  die  out  the  ensuing 
season. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  this  method  of 
growing  asparagus.  It  seems  to  me  a  sav- 
ing of  time  and  trouble,  and  I  think  it  pro- 
duces superior  plants. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  planted  my  aspara- 
gus, not  in  a  bed,  after  the  old  method,  but 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  (as  before  ob- 
served) with  the  intention  of  working  the 
plants  with  the  horse  hoe  and  plow,  just  as 
we  do  potatoes,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is 
better  than  the  bed  system.  I  now  think 
the  rows  should  be  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  at  least,  where  land  is  plenty,  as  my 
plants  of  one  season's  growth  almost  meet 
in  the  centre  of  the  three  feet  space. 
Heavy  surface  manuring  may  be  applied  in 
the  fall,  between  the  rows,  and  the  plants 
are  then  to  be  covered  deeply  with  the 
plow.  This  is  the  best  plan  I  think  for 
growing  asparagus  for  market  in  large 
quantities. 
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GRAPES  IN  CITY  YARDS. 

BT  CHA9.  W.  RIDOELT,  BALTIMORE,  M.  D. 


After  three  yoRn  of  pRtient  wRiting,  Rt 
Ittit  I  hRTe  cmten  mj  own  gnpes,  grown  in 
mj  dtjjRrd,  Rnd  proceed  to  tell  the  reeder 
bow  they  teste  here  in  the  **  Border 
StRtee,"  MxA  how  I  mede  room  lor  wo  mvoj 
kindft  in  mj  dimhratiTO  doniRln. 

The  Tone  is  prince  of  the  hardy  grapes. 
Compress  two  or  three  berries  gently  with 
your  tbngue,  and  your  mouth  is  filled  with 
Juice,  rich,  sweet,  pure  end  rinous.  You 
miss  no  desired  ingredient,  yon  detect 
nothing  unpleasant  in  the  taste ;  you  spon- 
taneously say,  *'  that  suffices ;  I  seek  noth- 
ing better."  Besides  its  excellence,  it  k 
early,  prolific  end  the  most  bcRutiful  of 
gnpes.  The  Delaware  comes  next ;  were 
it  of  equal  size,  and  not  so  wonderfully 
sweet,  it  would  rival  tholona.  The  sacchv 
rine  element  is  in  such  excess,  that  it  seems 
almost  to  have  candied,  and  the  grape 
tastes  as  if  you  were  eating  sugar.  Some- 
times a  bunch  may  be  found  juicier  than 
the  rest,  and  not  so  sugary ;  quite  as  pure 
and  vinous,  but  sweeter  Rnd  more  delicious 
than  the  Herbemont.  The  Israella  is  large, 
early  and  very  sweet,  with  a  thick  skin. 
Every  one  should  have  it ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  fully  decided  where  to  place  it  in  my 
list  If  it  has  not  atUined  to  the  '^ first 
ikru^'^  it  is  certainly  ^^  honorable  among  the 
thirty.^  Diana  is  very  rich,  vinous  and 
sweet,  with  an  agreeable  peculiarity  of 
flavor.  Allen's  Hybrid  is  sweet  and  pure ; 
but  it  seems  defldent  in  ''  vinous  refresh- 
ment." It  improved,  however,  greatly  the 
last  few  weeks ;  and  in  a  warmer  season, 
no  doubt,  would  reach  a  much  higher  ex- 
cellence. Rebecca  is  excellent;  ripening 
thoroughly,  even  to  the  skin ;  and  by  some 
is  preferred  to  the  Allen.  Elsinburgh  is 
the  smallest  of  grapes  \  rich,  sweet  and 
pure ;  too  raisinish  for  my  taste,  but  wor- 
thy a  place  in  evexy  choice  collection.  The 
Herbemonts  are  maturing ;  and  about  the 
25th  inst,  if  patiently  waited  for,  will  be 
on  hand  with  a  flavor  as  pure  as  can  be 


Ibund  on  the  face  of  the  euth,  anda  viBoa 
energy  which  no  ono  can  Ibi^get  who  kv 
been  refreshed  and  exhilarated  by  them  is 
crften  as  the  writer.  My  CRtwwbas  ripcMd 
as  well  this  season  as  they  ever  did ;  bet 
retained  the  toi^h,  acid  centre;  sod  the 
Isabellas,  insipid  as  ever,  making  me  msrrel 
Rt  the  Rvidity  with  wfaieh  I  osed  to  devoer 
them. 

About  twenty^fltre  of  Uiese  Tiees  sre 
growing  in  my  yerd,  of  90  feet  by  20,  dear 
space,  in  which,  after  doe  eaneesakiBs  to 
domestic  claims,  I  laid  off  r  grape  border 
about  45  feet  long  and  3  wide,  beside  the 
west  and  north  fences ;  and  aiioth^  border, 
12  feet  by  5,  r  little  in  edTsnoe  of  the 
letter  fei\ce.  Heving  selected  the  grotmd, 
my  first  business  WRs  to  tRke  op  the  stiff 
cley  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and 
thoroughly  ineorporate  it  with  r  libefal 
proportion  of  old  field  sods,  street-ecnjH^s, 
plaster,  coal-ashes,  cellar^rt,  and  sand. 
Then  I  procured  iVum  Dr.  Grant,  of  Icno^ 
New  fork,  a  selection  of  his  choicest  vincs^ 
and  planted  them  agreeably  to  his  Instroeo 
tions.  They  all  lived  and  made  satis&ctofr 
growth  in  1864 ;  some  reaching  r  bei^t  of 
10  feet.  Cutting  them  bedc  to  two  cr 
three  eyes,  the  second  seeson  I  permitted 
one  shoot  to  grow  on  each  ;  and  when  these 
had  reached  the  proper  elevRticm,  |nnehed 
off  the  terminal  bods,  to  derelop  the  two 
highest  laterals,  and  from  them  grow  the 
permanent  arms  of  my  vines.  After  test- 
ing various  other  plans,  I  sabmit  thi^  S5 
the  surest  and  readiest  mode  of  obtainisg 
the  arms.  Lost  spring,  having  in  moet 
ca<^cs  obtained  the  two  arms  for  CRch  vine, 
I  cut  these  back,  permitting  each  arm  to 
produce  only  2  or  3  fmit-beRring  canes; 
two  are  preferable,  unless  the  vine  has  re- 
markable vigor ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  season,  most  of  my  pets  are  occnpj- 
ing  the  portion  of  the  trellis  designed  £.^ 
them,  having  produced  as  much  fruit  a« 
they  could  safely  mature,  and  with  ample 
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reserve  iipaee  in  which  to  grow  and  expand 
for  the  next  five  years. 

Possibly,  some  one  may  wish  to  know 
how  I  could  find  room  for  these  vines  in  so 
fttsall  a  space.  My  method  was  to  plant 
tl^e  vinea  about  2|  feet  apart,  and  to  train 
them  in  four  courses  on  the  trellis,  one 
above  another;  setting  up  stout  posts  to 
support  the  four  horisontal  bars,  the  first 
placed  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the 
others  above  it  at  intervals  of  two  feet. 
Each  vine  was  grown,  as  to  height  of  arms, 
&C.,  with  special  reference  to  the  position 
it  was  to  occupy  on  the  trellis.  And  they 
were  so  arranged  that  those  of  the  third 
course  should  be  just  over  those  of  the 
first,  and  those  of  the  fourth  just  over 
those  of  the  second;  each  vine  for  the 
higher  courses  being  carried  up  to  its  place 
btkvnd  the  horizontal  bars,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  lower  vines. 


Each  thus  has  a  space  on  the  trellis  nearly 
10  feet  long  and  2  feet  in  height.  By  care- 
All  winter  trimming  and  summer  pinching- 
in,  almost  any  vine,  when  old  enough  to 
fruit,  can  easily  and  profitably  be  confined 
within  this  space.  And  shonld  a  long- 
jointed  Isabella  or  Herbemont  aspire  to 
reach  its  neighbor  in  the  next  higher  course, 
it  may  safely  be  psased  (dUiuf  the  bar  as- 
signed to  the  other,  and  permitted  to  ex- 
patiate at  pleasure.  The  arms  may  be 
lengthened  by  2  or  3  buds  each  seft6«>n; 
but  this  must  be  done  intelligently  and 
cautiously.  If  too  great  an  addition  be 
made,  the  older  spurs  on  the  arm  will 
suffer,  as  the  sap  seeks  the  extremeties. 
In  everything  that  pertuns  to  the  vine, 
festinanB  lente^  is  one  of  the  best  maxims  we 
can  follow.     . 


"GREELEY  PRIZE »»  ON  GRAPES. 


Thk  committee  appointed  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Association  of  the  American  In- 
stitute to  award  the  prize  of  $100,  offered 
by  the  Hon.  Horace  Greely,  President  of 
the  Institute,  for  the  best  grape  for  general 
cultivation  beg  leave  to  report :  First^  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  offer  has 
not  called  out  more  competition  from  the 
thousands  of  persons  now  usefully  and  pro- 
fitably engaged  in  the  production  of  this 
dolicions  fruit,  of  which  there  were  but 
five  varieties  presented  for  our  examination 
ftt  the  late  session.  Stcond^  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  offer  was,  that  samples  of 
the  fruit  be  presented  for  examination  by 
the  committee,  and  therefore  we  were  re- 
stricted to  the  consideration  of  such  varie- 
ties as  were  brought  before  us.  Thirdly^ 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  last 
year,  a  scale  of  points  were  adopted  for  our 
guidance  in  the  decision  on  the  grape.  One 
of  these  points  was  the  necessity  of  health- 
iness and  hardiness  of  the  vine  and  foliage, 
by  which  is  meant  its  ability  to  withstand 


frost  and  mildew.  Excellence  of  the  fruit 
itself  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  point  of  great 
merit,  but  of  infinitely  less  consequence  for 
the  general  planting  community  than 
healthfttlncss  and  vigor,  hardiness  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  vine. 

Fruit-growers  are  generally  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  selecting  such  varieties 
as  will  prove  profitable,  and  everybody  un- 
derstands what  is  meant  by  a  "good  mar- 
ket firuit,''  although  it  often  happens  that 
such  are  quite  inferior  to  other  varieties  in 
their  respective  classes. 

We  believe  this  to  have  been  the  object 
in  offering  the  premium,  and  that  we  were 
to  select  from  among  those  kinds  that 
might  be  broqght  before .  us,  such  a  variety 
that  could  safely  be  recommended  to  the 
millions  to  plant,  with  a  tolerable  certainty 
of  being  rewarded  by  satfsfiictory  crops. — 
With  regard  to  some  of  the  new  and  choice 
varieties  brought  to  our  notice  as  competi- 
tors, it  will  be  recollected  that,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  held  in  Septem- 
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ber,  lti65,  we  decUred  ounelTM  naprepared 
to  make  toy  exprenioD,  because  we  bad 
not  then  a  auifficieBtl  j  extended  opportuaitj 
for  aeeiQg  tbe  rinea  tested  under  Tarying 
carcuiostanoes  tbroughoat  the  coaotrj. — 
Another  year  baa  brought  ua  into  iartber 
aequaintanee  with  the  candidates,  and  bet- 
ter enables  ua  to  come  to  a  conclusion, 
whidb,  howerer,  may  yet  prove  premature. 
On  these  grounds,  we  bare  awarded  the 
premium  to  the  Concord,  to  exhibitor  33, 
W.  X.  Goldamith,  Newark,  N.  J.,  becauie 
we  beliere  that,  though  of  less  excellence 
as  a  fruit  than  some  of  its  competitors  in 
their  trial,  it  is  found,  under  the  most  ex- 


tensiTe  culture  in  erery  part  of  tJie  coon- 
try,  to  be  both  hard  J,  prodoctiTe,  and  at- 
isfactory,  in  regard  to  its  diaracter  as  a 
Tine ;  while  the  showy  ^>pcaiance  of  its 
fruit  makes  it  most  welcome  to  the  mil- 
li<His,  with  whom  it  is  Tery  accepUb^ 
For  ourselres,  however,  we  must  be  per* 
mitted  to  say  that  we  wiah  the  fmit  were 
of  a  more  refined  character,  in  addition  tv 
the  admirable  qualities  of  this  noble  Tine. 

JoHM  A.  Wxanu, 

Wji.  S.  CAXPUiTn. 

P.  T.  Quuix. 

E.  Waxk  Stltbtee. 
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Lakb  Shore  Grape  and  Wikk  Show. — 
A  correspondent  writes  us,  giving  the  fol* 
lowing  short  account  of  the  Second  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Northern  Ohio  and  Lake 
Shore  Grape  and  Wine  Association  :  ^  The 
meeting  was  held  at  Cleveland,  on  the  10th 
11th  and  12th  of  October,  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  grape-growen,  not 
only  of  Ohio,  but  of  other  States.  lion, 
MatBhall  P.  Wilder,  Professor  J.  P.  Rirt- 
fand,  George  Graham,  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  A.  War- 
der, Key.  J.  Knox,  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  and 
many  other  prominent  pomologists,  were 
there,  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Notwithstanding  the  partial  fulure  of  the 
grape  crop  of  old  yineyards  on  the  Lake 
Shore,  the  tables  were  literally  loaded  with 
bunches  of  well-Hpened  grapes,  embracing 
something  over  thirty  varieties  of  out-door 
hardy  sorts,  and  eighteen  of  foreign  char- 
acter, grown  under  glass.  Of  this  last,  the 
best  collection  was  grown  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Harding,  of  Cleyeland— a  gardener  of  prac- 
tice and  knowledge  equal  to  the  best,  and 
now  open  to  an  offer  of  engagement. 


Of  seedlings,  new,  named,  and  omiaiBdl, 
the  Walter,  Saratoga,  Modena,  and  Detrmt 
were  all  that  receiyed  much  attentke. 

The  Walter  is  similw  to  the  Deiawve; 
a  little  more  sugary;  more  pulp;  a  tiiie 
larger;  looser  bunch;  claimed  to  be  per- 
fectly hardy;  of  Tigoroos  growth,  with 
wood  of  close  firm  texture,  reeemblii^  in 
color  Delaware;  free  from  all  diseases ;  and 
to  ripen  its  fruit  from  8th  to  20th  of  Aogust; 
and  so  rich  that,  if  kept,  it  will  not  decar, 
but  dry  up  like  a  raisin. 

Saratoga  so  much  resembles  Gatawla, 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  statement  of  ime 
or  two  good  grape  pomologists,  we  should 
incline  to  the  impression  that  H  was  that 
yariety,  only  grown  in  a  sheltered  locality. 
If,  as  claimed,  it  ripens  in  all  places  earli«- 
than  Catawba,  it  will  prove  yaluable. 

Modena  is  a  small  blade  grape;  koee 
bunch;  claimed  to  ripen  with  Qartferd 
Prolific;  of  good  quality;  Irat  with  the 
many  black  grapes  competing  with  it,  swh 
as  Israella,  Adirondac,  &c.,  there  are  doobts 
of  its  growing  yery  rapidly  into  &yar. 
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JOeiroiL — ^This  grape  was  found  growing 
in  a  garden  in  Detroit  about  aiz  years 
since,  and  the  present  owner  says  has 
yearly  ripened  its  fruit  nearly  as  soon  as 
Delaware.  The  fruit  is  of  the  color  of  a 
well-ripened  Delaware  or  Catawba;  has 
very  little  pulp ;  is  sweet  and'rich,  with  a 
Catawba  flaTor;  bunch  full  medium  size, 
say  one-half  larger  than  Delaware,  and 
very  compact  The  rine  is  stated  to  be  a 
vigorous  grower,  never  had  any  protection 
and  neyer  been  injured  by  winter  frosts. 

Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  exhibited  nine 
numbers  of  Rogers*  Hybrid  grapes,  but 
spmmens  of  No.  15,  grown  in  Oleveland, 
were  acknowledged  to  be  superior,  in  size 
of  bunch,  berry,  and  in  quality,  to  any 
ever  before  exhibited.  This  and  No.  4, 
from  the  exhibition  of  spedmens  here,  gave 
many  a  grape-man  a  new  and  correct  im- 
pression of  their  great  value. 

Adwmdae,  grown  on  tho  Lake  Shore, 
was  on  the  tables ;  and  while  the  bunches 
were  not  as  largo  as  we  hare  seen,  the  ber- 
ries were  large,  and  the  quality  such,  that 
the  exhibitor  had  to  watch  carefully,  in  or- 
der to  keep  enough  to  show  the  committee. 
Jrea*  Sudling  was  on  exhibition,  and,  in 
discussion,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  a  rapid 
healthy  grower,  growing  freely  from  cut- 
tings; a  great  bearer,  yielding  five  times 
as  much  as  Norton's  Virginia,  and  second 
only  to  that  variety  as  a  red  wine  grape. — 
The  yield  was  stated  at  530  gallons  to  the 
acre,  the  weight  of  must  ranging  from  80 
to  88,  and  its  add  8  to  10  per  cent  The 
fruit  this  year  sold  in  Cincinnati  at  $13.75 
per  bushel. 

The  lona  was  a  long  time  under  discus- 
sion. Its  exhibitor  from  lona  Island  stated 
that,  as  the  vines  grew  older,  the  fhiit 
ripened  earlier  than  on  young  vines,  and 
that  when  packed  and  transported,  on 
opening  held  well,  f.  «.,  did  not  drop  from 
the  bunch. 

In  the  discussion,  the  testimony  from 
several  growers  was,  that,  on  day  ground, 
it  dropped  its  foliage  early  in  midsummer, 
and  hence  did  not  ripen  its  wood.    Other 


testimony  gave  it,  as  well  as  some  other 
sorts,  a  character  of  not  ripening  fruit  or 
foliage  on  light  loose  soil,  where  the  roots 
ran  deep.  Good,  rich,  loamy  clay  seemed 
to  show  it  up  in  its  beet  light. 

In  some  remarks  relative  to  the  Rogers' 
Hybrid  grapes,  Mr.  Wilder  said  they  were 
all  strong  vigorous  growers,  and  must  in 
their  training  have  plenty  of  room.  That 
he  knew  a  vine  of  No.  4,  five  years  planted 
outy  which  now  covered  a  trellis  seventy- 
five  by  eleven  feet,  and  that  this  year 
fruited  800  bunches  of  grapes.  The  vine, 
of  course,  was  well  supplied  with  food.  In 
this  connection^  Mr.  W.  did  not  think  No. 
4  should  be  compared  with  Concord,  as  he 
did  not  regard  the  latter  of  standard  qual- 
ity. In  the  market  of  Boston,  his  No.  4 
sold  at  35  cents  a  pound  on  the  same  day 
as  his  Concords  at  20«centa. 

Mr.  Knox  regarded  the  OonccNrd  aa  the 
most  valuable  variety  in  the  country ;  and, 
in  inviting  all  interested  in  grape-culture 
to  attend  his  grape  show  on  the  17th  and 
18th  instant,  said,  of  thirty-five  sorts,  that 
he  would  show,  the  Concord  would  speak 
for  itself. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  Catowba  in  the 
old  vineyards  on  the  Lake  Shore  was 
brought  up,  but  testimony,  as  heretofore, 
mostly  favored  the  over-beuring  of  previous 
years  as  the  ciuse. 

The  laws  of  Ohio  for  prevention  of 
adulteration  of  grape  wine  vrere  read,  and 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Gall  strongly  denounced, 
as  well  as  its  practicers,  by  Messrs.  Grifflth| 
Warder,  Leonard,  and  McCuliodi,  the  lat-, 
ter  of  whom  advised  the  transfering  low 
grade  wines  to  vinegar,  rather  than  raise 
them  by"  means  of  foreign  agents.  Mr. 
Griffith  introduced  a  resolution,  making 
obnoxious  to  grape-growers,  and  the  porno- 
logical  world  generally,  the  offering  for 
public  favor  any  new  grape  until  its  merits 
have  been  passed  upon  by  some  competent 
association. 

Mr.  Elliott  hoped  that  hereafter  origin*- 
tors  of  new  sorts  would  be  required  to  pre- 
sent a  test  of  the  weight  of  the  must,  its 
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add,  alooho),  ftc«,  before  obtaiidng  fliTor 
from  oomnitteet  or  joimieb.  Suoh  teei, 
he  thought,  verj  importent  to  the  groww 
cf  gnpes  for  wine. 

One  eTening  during  the  eeeiion  was 
pleeiuit] J  deroted  to  liatening  to  faMtmo- 
tire  M  well  as  humorous  remarks  connected 
with  grape-growing  and  other  pomological 
pumiits,  ftom  Hon.  W.  P.  Wilder,  Professor 
Kirtland,  and  others. 

Before  closing  the  ssesioni  a  resolution 
was  offered  ezpressiTS  of  the  wish  of  the 
Society  to  have  Mr.  Rogers  giTC  to  his  num- 
bered grapes  special  names,  that  hereafter 
there  may  be  no  more  ooafosioo. 


for  winter  quarters,  or  planted  out  in  ^ck 
permanent  location.  Bright  dear  ami,  et  t 
cold,  tnmty^  dry  wind,  are  either  reiy  rajt- 
rions  and  often  are  death  to  trees  takes 
immediately  from  the  packing-case  or 
bundle. 


Cias  OP  Trbbs  Rscbitkd  fkom  ths 
Kvasaar. — At  this  season,  many  of  our 
rsaders  will  undoubtedly  be  receiTing  trees 
and  plants  from  the  nurseries,  and  a  word 
of  caution  as  to  their  care  on  such  recep- 
tion may  not  be  amiss.  We  know  many  a 
person  to  hsTC  received  trees  in  good  or- 
der, but  from  want  of  care  on  their  receipt, 
or  injudicious  care,  to  hare  lost  nearly  all. 
Should  your  trees  arriTe  in  a  cold  frosty 
time,  place  the  bundles  or  boxes,  if  possible, 
at  once  in  a  cellar  or  pit,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  above  freezing  point,  and  there 
let  tbem  remain  packed.  Just  ss  receired, 
until  a  warm  moist  day  will  enable  you  to 
open  and  transplant  them ;  or  if  you  choose 
to  open  them  in  the  cellar  or  pit,  do  so ; 
but  in  taking  them  out  for  heeling-in,  wrap 
the  roots  carefully  from  a  drying,  cold, 
harah  wind,  or  a  clear  bunUng  son.  Should 
your  trees  arrire  in  a  frozen  condition,  if 
they  are  in  bundles,  bury  tiiem,  just  ss 
they  are,  half  a  foot  or  more,  or  below  the 
frost,  in  the  ground.  If  they  oome  in 
boxes,  and  are  frozen,  and  you  hare  no  cel- 
lar or  pit  to  place  them  in,  prepare  a  trench, 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  deep ;  then  open 
the  box,  and,  taking  them  out  as  much  in 
bundles  ss  possible,  lay  thom,  tops  and  all, 
down  in  the  trench,  and  cover  at  once  with 
earth.  Leave  them  there  a  few  days,  or 
until  a  cloudy  wann  day  occurs,  when  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  csrefully  heeled-in 


QaiPEVxins  out  of  doors,  in  Tinsryard,  cs 
about  the  house,  should  this  month  ntein 
their  pruning  back  for  the  next  spring^ 
growth.  As  to  the  exact  anmber  of  bods 
to  be  left  on  eadi  cane,  thenmnbcr  of  cases 
to  a  vine,  much,  of  couraeyBotwithstaadk^ 
opinions  and  rules,  most  depend  en  tbe 
vigor,  age,  and  atrength  of  the  vine ;  wli«- 
ther  it  has  grown  feebly  and  matered  a 
heavy  cn^  of  frait,  or  vigoroody  withoet 
any  fruit.  No  universal  role  can  be  bid 
down  for  vineyard  pruning,  but  mmdk  bub 
performing  the  work  must  atnd j  geeeni 
directions,  and  then  follow  good  eamiB«i- 
sense  principles,  with  knowledge  of  vegeta- 
ble physiology.  Our  pages  have  abounded 
in  prsctical  articles  on  grapeHsnltiire  Ue 
past  year,  and  yet  presume  many  will  fo^ 
get  that  their  Oonoord  vines  will  eadnreto 
have  more  than  double  the  lents;Ui  of  wood 
left  on  them  than  the  Delaware  or  Rebecca; 
Norton's  Tirgima  and  Glint4Mi,  Ive%  Seed- 
ling, and  others  of  that  daaa,  will  beir 
even  longer  prunii^  than  the  GoaoKd,  and 
treble  that  of  Catawba  or  Isabella. 

Tines  that  have  borne  heavily  iht  pest 
year  should  be  pruned  back  more  aeverelr 
than  those  which  have  only  expended  Hmt 
strength  in  growth. 

Records  show  that  extra  product  of  tka 
year,  as  a  rule,  is  exhibited  in  reduced  pro- 
duct, loss  of  vitality,  diseaae  of  vinst,  or  rot 
in  fruit  next  year.  Occasionally,  if  a  &ror- 
able  fall  has  occurred,  and  stimulatiizg 
manures  applied,  this  exhibit  does  not 
fully  show  itself  for  a  year  or  two^  or  more 
after  the  first  overcrop ;  but  its  results  will 
come  sooner  or  later,  and  the  coramon-seBgae 
man  will  try  to  aid  Nature  in  her  reeoverr 
of  vitality,  by  reducing  <^portniuty  for 
continued  exhaustion  by  reason  of  frmtin^. 

Good  vines  of  Ck^neords,  on  the  nnpic 
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trellid  of  win  in  viiMyard,  will  carry  their 
canea  of  foar  to  aiz  feet,  while  Dtlawarea 
will  not  bear  more  than  half  that  length, 
and  yet  aet  more  bunches,  becanse  of  the 
flborter-jointed  wood. 

With  these  remarks,  we  shall  recommend 
every  gFape-g;rower  to  buy  and  read  one  or 
more  books  of  modern  writers  on  grape- 
culture. 


Low  Brahchsb. — Whateyer  you  may 
do  in  pruning  your  newly-planted  trees 
this  fall,  or  your  old  orchu^,  don't  by 
any  means  cut  away  the  lower  limbs. — 
Let  the  limbs  branch  low  from  the  body, 
no  matter  if  they  almost  or  quite  rest  their 
ends  upon  the  ground  as  they  grow.  These 
limbs  will  shade  the  crown  of  the  plant, 
keep  the  roots  moist,  and  the  tree,  in  one- 
htlf  the  time,  will  hare  increased  to  double 
the  siase  of  one  where  the  limbs  hare  been 
pruned  away  from  the  main  stem  to  a 
height  of  from  five  to  eight  feet  We  know 
of  an  apple  orchard  that  changed  hands 
five  years  since.  It  was  then  six  years 
planted,  and  the  planter  had  grown  his 
trees  with  low  branches,  so  that  at  the 
time  they  completely  shielded  the  bodies 
and  roots.  The  new  owner  went  at  once 
to  work,  and  trimmed  every  tree  up  to 
some  eight  or  nine  feet,  put  a  boy  on  a 
horse,  and  man  to  hold  the  plough,  and 
broke  up  the  ground  and  roots  as  near  the 
trees  as  he  could,  cutting  away  every  limb 
that  interfered  with  the  boy  on  the  horse. 
That  orchard  at  this  day  is  one-fourth  dead, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  trees  do  not  cover 
as  much  surface-ground  as  when  the  present 
owner  purchased  it. 


IIousx  FuRNiTUAE. — At  this  scsson  of 
the  year,  new  carpets  are  often  procured ; 
curtaina  are  renewed — that  is,  the  lighter 
ones  of  summer  are  replaced  by  heavier  ones 
of  damask,  ^,  for  winter — and  often  new 
furniture  throughout  for  the  room  ia  pro- 
cured. Now,  we  wish  to  offer  one  sugges- 
tion to  our  rural  friends ;  and  as  we  are  all 
practical  in  our  table  matter,  our  suggestion 


is  of  that  kind.  Before  you  buy  any  new 
furniture,  think  of  its  use.  Remember  that 
a  shiny  convex  hair-cloth  sofa,  too  short  to 
lie  down  on,  and  too  slippery  to  sit  on, 
may  do  ibr  show,  but  never  for  your  family 
comfort.  Remember  that  a  marble-top  ta- 
ble, with  a  plain,  white-painted  wood-work 
and  wall  of  white,  without  pictures,  is  not 
in  keeping,  however  artistic  or  beautiful  it 
may  be  in  itself.  Think  well  of  your 
wants,  of  the  association  of  your  Aimiture 
with  your  pecuniary  means,  and  above 
all,  with  the  use  and  comfort  obtainable 
therefrom.  Do  not  buy  high-backed,  stiff*, 
hair-cloth  chairs,  when  you  can  enjoy  more 
real  comfort  in  a  splint  bottom  wood,  sim- 
ply varnished,  and  procurable  at  one-fourth 
the  price.  Do  not  buy  a  pair  of  vases, 
with  pictures  painted  on  them  professing  to 
represent  China  scenes,  at  a  high  price,  and 
place  them  on  the  wooden  mantelpiece, 
where  they  are  all  out  of  character  in  their 
false  representation.  Do  not  buy  a  carpet 
fi>r  a  small  room,  with  a  pattern  scrawling 
like  a  schoolboy's  earlier  penmanship,  in 
forms  and  figures  all,  every,  but  yet  no- 
where. Let  all  carved  work,  in  chair  or 
table,  mantel  or  cornice,  alone,  unless  yon 
have  wealth  to  carry  out  all  in  keeping. — 
LcAve  out  knicknacks  of  all  aorta ;  and  re- 
member that  your  own  comfort,  and  that 
of  your  family,  is  obtained  by  a  fbee  use 
and  enjoyment  of  all  you  have  around  you, 
and  that  plain,  substantial,  and  appropriate 
patterns  and  colors,  without  gilding,  are 
always  best  received  and  appreciated  by 
your  friends  or  enemies,  and  that  they 
really  contribute  most  to  your  own  enjoy- 
ment. 

QsRANiuM  and  other  plants,  taken  fbom 
out  of  doors  and  potted  for  sitting-room 
decoration  and  enjoyment,  should  be  but 
sparingly  watered  this  month.  It  b  best 
to  keep  them  where  they  will  receive  only 
the  morning  sun,  and  in  a  cool  just  above 
freeaing  temperature,  rather  than,  as  is 
often  done,  place  them  at  once  in  a  warm 
room. 
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Mass  all  the  pltnting  yoa  can  in  this 
month.  Heavy  loiU  work  mnch  easier  and 
better  now  than  in  spring ;  and  light  sand/ 
soils,  if  now  worked,  pack  closer  than  when 
handled  in  spring.  Again,  all,  or  nearly  all 
trees,  &11  planted  earefally,  go  on  healing 
their  broken  roots,  and  fitting  themselTes 
for  the  draft  of  spring  growth. 

In  landscape  planting,  think  which  yon 
will  prefer — ^the  immeditte  effect  in  a  crude 
manner  for  show,  three  to  five  years ;  or 
an  imperfect  and  oomparatiTe  baldness  in 
effect,  for  two  to  fire  y^rs,  with  a  then 
filling  up  and  outlining  by  growth  of  tree 
and  plant,  to  result  in  the  true  and  hsppy 
effects  of  the  artists  original  plan.  The 
first  costs  more  than  double  in  plants  and 
labor  of  that  of  the  latter,  and  unless  the 
plants  are  judiciously  thinned  out  frum 
time  to  time,  afterward  results  in  anything 
but  a  pleasing  character  to  grounds.  This 
thinning  is  a  matter  generslly  neglected,  as 
Improyera  of  new  places  become  more  or 
less  attached  to  each  tree  and  plant,  and 
dislike  to  cut  away,  even  when  their  judg- 
ment tells  them  plainly  it  should  be  done. 
Our  advice  is,  to  plant  only  permanent 
trees  for  the  first  year  or  two  on  a  new 
place,  relieying  the  barrenness  of  the 
grounds  for  the  time  being  with  dahlias, 
hollyhocks,  &c.,  for  immediate  filling  of  the 
groups. 

"WiMTER  Protection  to  Plakts  and 
Trees. — Many  of  our  shrubs,  vines,  and  es- 
pecially young  ornamental  evergreen  and 
other  trees,  although  quite  hardy  in  some 
winters,  are  again,  by  some  extreme  tem- 
perature of  only  a  night  or  day,  killed  quite 
to  the  ground  when  left  fully  exposed.  A 
slight  protection  of  hemlock  or  other  ever- 
green branches,  stalks  of  corn  fodder,  ordi- 
nary branches  of  deciduous  trees,  plaited  in 
with  rye  straw,  and  set  around  the  plants 
or  trees,  to  shield  them  fh>m  both  wind  and 
sun,  will  often  render  plant  or  tree  hardy 
while  becoming  established,  that,  without 
such  protection,  would  be  discarded  as 
valueless. 


FoscHiAS,  oommonly  caDed  Ladies' Ear- 
drop, are  easily  kept  throughout  the  win- 
ter, and  if  planted  where  they  reo^ve  oniy 
the  morning  sun,  form  one  of  the  most 
beautifiil  of  summer-blooming  plants  fbat 
decorate  the  garden.  When  taken  up  \u 
the  &1I,  an  that  is  requisite  is  to  see  tbat 
the  roots  are  covered  in  the  soil,  and  thtt 
during  the  winter  they  are  jost  a  tittle 
moist,  never  wet,  and  always  free  fnom 
frost.  An  ordinarily  dry  cellar,  dark,  will 
generally  keep  them  perfectlj,  without  aaj 
attention. 


Grapes  to  Keep  Well,  and  be  reslly 
good  when  opened,  should  be  folly  ripe,  mt 
simply  color^ ;  in  other  words,  they  shooid 
remain  on  the  vine  just  as  long  as  the  war 
ther  will  admit;  then  gather  earefullj. 
handling  them  only  by  taking  hold  of  the 
stem ;  lay  them  in  a  cool  dry  room,  in  tiers 
of  three  layers ;  leave  them  two  days ;  tbes 
pack  in  shallow,  tight  boxes,  holdii^  aboot 
twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds,  layers  cmly 
two  deep ;  lay  paper  in  around  the  whole 
inside  the  box,  between  the  grapes  and  tie 
wood ;  nail  up  tight,  and  set  away  in  a  <i^ 
dry  room,  free  fix)m  frost. 


Tree  Planting  may  be  oontxnoed  all 
this  month,  or  unUl  the  ground  becomes 
frozen.  All  dry  soils  work  better  snd  easier 
in  fall  than  spring  and  all  hardy  trees  nic- 
ceed  as  well,  or  better,  transplanted  in  the 
autumn.  Hardy  shrubs,  also,  should  be 
transplanted  at  this  season ;  and  perenniils 
may  also  be  divided,  and  successfully  trans- 
planted. Over  sjl  the  latter,  spread  a  light 
covering  of  straw,  bean  haulm,  ftc,  to  pre- 
vent the  frost  from  heaving  them  out,  sad 
around  each  tree  and  shrub  draw  up  a^igist 
mound  of  earth. 


Layers  of  vines,  shrubs,  £c,  are  httUr 
to  be  taken  up  and  heeled-in  to  winter 
quarters  than  left  on  their  parent  plant.  In 
heeling-in,  as  we  have  before  said,  select  a 
dry  spot  of  ground,  and  shield  it  from  the 
sun^s  rays  after  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning. 
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PoDLTAT  should  have  *  warm  rootting 
and  laying  room,  and  a  sheltered  sunny 
spot  for  day  recreation.  GWe  them  food  of 
varied  grains,  as  barley,  com,  wheat,  and 
oats,  mixed,  and  kept  always  by  them,  or 
accessible  to  them.  See  that  they  have 
plenty  of  broken  oyster  shells,  lime  rub- 
bish, coarse  sand  grarel,  ^.,  and  dry  sand 
or  ashes  to  dust  themselves.  Every  fowl 
should  have  one  foot  of  space  for  roosting, 
and  the  roost  should  always  have  a  good 
ventilator  for  escape  of  foul  air. 

Place  dry  ashes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nests,  and  where  you  can,  form  the  nests  of 
dry  moss. 


ScLECTioK  OF  Orciiarj)  Sit£8. — Those 
who  are  about  forming  new  orchards  should 
8tudy  well  the  location,  remembering  that 
an  elevation  of  only  a  few  feet  often  renders 
a  location  free  from  ih>st,  and  thus  insures 
the  crop  of  fruit.  Again,  it  is  not  only 
that  the  hills  are  more  exempt  from  frost 
than  valleys,  but  that  the  increased  tem- 
perature of  the  valleys  in  summer  causes  a 
more  rapid  and  succulent  growth,  less  capa- 
ble of  enduring  uninjured  the  severity  of 
winter. 


SfiT  Out  Onb  More  Trbe— This  re- 
commendation we  heard  a  friend  of  ours 
giving  a  few  days  since.  He  said  every 
man,  almost,  could  find  room  in  his  grounds 
for  one  more;  and  that,  ere  he  became 
aware  of  it,  one  or  more  of  his  present 
stock  would  die  out,  and  then  this  addi- 
tional one  would  make  all  good.  Now,  like 
our  friend,  we  say  to  the  readers  of  the 
IIorticulturist,  find  room  for  one  more 
choice  fruit-tree,  and  perhaps  there  is  yet 
a  space  for  an  additional  flowering  shrub. 
Plant  it  now. 


Be  careful  to  leave  no  fence  eomera  or 
by-places  occupied  with  small  or  large  heaps 
of  rubbish  of  old  melon  vines,  bean  haulm, 
&C.J  fur  these  are  almost  invariably  the 
harbors  of  insects,  and  if  lelt,  they  will 
cause  you  to  regret  your  neglect  another 
season. 


In  forming  footpaths  or  carriage-drives 
in  a  new  place,  if  you  have  not  obtained 
the  advice  or  aid  of  a  landscape  gardener, 
which  you  should  have  done,  be  earful  not 
to  get  the  curves  too  strong.  A  crooked 
path  is,  if  anything,  more  objectionable  to 
the  eye  of  taste  than  a  straight  line.  Let 
all  your  curved  lines  exhibit  a  reason  for 
diverging  from  a  straight  course,  and  let 
that  reason  be  apparent  to  the  mind  of  the 
mqst  thoughtless. 


Orchards  that  have  been  many  years  in 
grass,  as  well  as  the  trees  in  young  orchards, 
will  receive  far  greater  benefit  from  plowing 
the  ground,  and  leaving  it  in  a  rough  state 
for  action  of  the  winter's  firosts,  than  if  the 
work  is  left  until  spring.  After  plowing, 
go  round  to  every  tree  with  spade  or  hoe, 
and  clear  away  all  grass  or  weeds,  kc^  im- 
mediately next  the  body  of  the  tree,  so 
that  mice  may  not  harbor  there  and  girdle 
them. 

•n         - 

Alwats  have  a  work  bench  in  your  wood 
shed  or  a  part  of  your  bam,  ii  you  cannot 
afford  a  room  purposely  as  a  tool  and  work- 
room. A  few  tools  of  the  common  kinds, 
a  triplicate  of  saws,  some  chisels,  two 
planes,  Ac,  will  enable  yourself,  or  your 
man-of-all-work,  to  fit  up  and  repair,  or 
make  many  a  thing  that  if  you  had  to  hire 
a  carpenter,  you  would  never  think  of  hav- 
ing, because  of  its  coat.  Labels,  stakes, 
melon  boxes,  &a,  can  be  made  up  in  stormy 
days  of  fall  and  winter,  at  a  great  saving. 


All  day  lands,  and  we  may  say  all  good 
garden  lands,  if  dug  or  plowed  deeply,  and 
turned  up  rough,  and  exposed  to  the  win- 
ter's frosts,  will  improve  in  quality  full  as 
much  as  the  covering  of  one  coat  of  ma* 
nure  given  and  worked  in  spring. 


Loss  no  time  in  attending  to  the  gather- 
ing and  storing  of  roots  of  all  kinds.  Cab- 
bages, celery,  &c.,  should  at  once  be  trench- 
ed, and  prepared  for  early  obtainment  in 
winter. 
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Shakkr  RirssBT  Potato. — Among  the 
many  Tftrietiei  of  potato  that  we  have 
grown,  none  hare  giren  as  better  eatisfius- 
tion  than  one  known  as  Shaker  Roaset.  It 
forms  large  tobers,  fit  for  eating  earlj  in 
the  season,  and  that  when  cooked  are  dry 
and  mealy,  and  yet  it  continues  growing 
until  near  the  Tcry  last  of  the  season,  pro- 
dacing  abundantly,  and  nearly  all  of  laige- 
sised  tubers. 


Wood  ashes,  distributed  ft*eely  on  lawns, 
will  senre  to  enrich,  render  compact  or 
loose,  as  the  soil  is  sand  or  clay,  and  stimu- 
late the  roots  of  the  grass.  The  rate  of 
200  bushels  to  the  acre  will  not  be  too 
much  on  worn-out  lawns,  or  those  in  which 
wild  grasses  have  come  in. 


All  the  paths  around  the  house  and 
grounds  should  be  carefully  cleaned  this 
month,  and  any  little  repairs  requisite  to 
comfort  about  the  house  and  grounds  made, 
that  comfort  and  security  fronritorms,  &c., 
may  be  had  during  the  cold  frost  and  storms 
of  winter. 


As  every  ruralbt  is  supposed  to  have  a 
horse  and  cow,  we  must  remind  them  that 
warm  and  dry  stables  are  a  great  preserra- 
tiTC  of  their  health,  and  that  all  saTing  of 
animal  heat,  by  having  a  warm  room,  is  a 
saving  of  food. 

Ground  for  new  lawns  may  continue  to 
be  prepared  any  time  until  frost  prevents 
the  labor,  but  it  is  too  late  this  month  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  grass.  Dig  and  trench 
the  ground  deep ;  work  in  plenty  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  and  leave  the  whole  as  loose 
and  light  as  possible,  for  action  of  the  ele- 
ments and  the  idr  during  winter. 


CUITIVATK  TBI  OmCHAED — Bf  BOmtt  tlie 

practice  of  cultivating  the  ground  aioond 
orchard  trees  is  questioned,  as  of,  at  least  f 
doubtful  propriety.  Their  clums  as  to  its 
value  are,  that  our  young  orchards,  under 
regular  culture  of  plow  and  hoe,  are  more 
strong,  and  less  injurod  by  insects,  than 
those  that  have  been  left  in  g:rBssi.  Ther 
also  claim  that,  by  stimulating  the  growth 
of  the  trees  by  cultivation,  they  are  more 
liable  to  blight,  and  destructive  to  the  tree. 
How  far  such  views  may  be  sustained  in 
practice,  we  know  not ;  certainly,  in  oar 
observation,  they  are  not  tenable.  We 
have  found  the  fruit  in  most  ancnltivated 
orchards  to  be  small  and  knotty  ;  and,  when 
the  vigor  of  the  tree  has  been  checked  bj  a 
close  compact  sod,  if  any  growth  occurs 
from  an  unusually  growing  season,  it  is  gen- 
erally water  sprouts,  filling  up,  choking, 
and  diverting  the  vitality  of  the  tree  from 
its  true  and  legitimate  channel. 

We  do  not  believe  in  breaking  the 
ground  deeply,  tearing  asunder  roots  of  half 
to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  especially  those 
near  the  crown ;  but  we  believe  the  ground 
kept  light  and  loose,  two  to  four  inches 
deep,  and  stirred  often  during  the  season  of 
growth  with  the  cultivator  or  Shares'  har- 
row, will  give  a  healthy  growth,  prevent  in 
a  measure  the  increase  of  insect  life,  and 
render  the  tree  hardy,  and  capable  of  en- 
during extremes  of  temperature  in  the  best 
manner. 


Asparagus  Beds,  if  not  slready  done, 
should  at  once  have  the  old  tops  moved 
and  cleaned  off,  a  good  dressing  of  salt 
given,  and  the  whole  covered  with  half- 
rotted  stable  manure,  say  three  inches  deep. 


A  BOQUET  of  flowers  may  be  kept  fresli 
a  long  time,  by  sprinkling  freely  with  wa- 
ter, and  then  placing  them  under  a  glass 
shade.  If  you  have  no  shade,  sprinkle  the 
flowers  freely  at  night,  and  shut  them  up 
closely  in  a  covered  box. 


Bean  poles,  dahlia  stakes,  Ac,  should  be 
gathered  together,  and  stacked  away  care- 
fully for  another  season. 


Azaleas  should  be  kept  cool  during  win* 
ter.  The  cooler  they  are  kept,  and  yet  free 
of  frost,  the  better  will  be  the  flowers  in 
spring. 
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Cbarlxs  J.  Mat,  of  Wanaw,  111.,  has 
sent  08  samples  of  losa  and  Delaware  yines, 
of  extra  fine  quality,  which  we  shall  plant 
out  and  care  for  with  our  best  skill.  If 
the  vines  grow  as  vigorously  as  their  ap- 
pearance promises,  they  will  overtop  our 
trellis  next  summer. 

Do  NOT  attempt  to  group  small-growing 
shrubs  or  trees  with  those  of  lofty  natural 
habit.  A  few  years  will  show  the  error 
and  the  loss  in  effect  of  all  the  trees  so 
planted. 

Geraniums,  if  kept  at  a  low  temperature 
daring  the  winter,  require  very  little  watery 
and  so  kept,  when  put  forward  in  spring, 
their  growth  is  like  magic,  and  their  bloom 
profusion. 


Be  careful  in  creating  fire  heat  in  the 
greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Keep 
the  temperature  as  cool  as  possible,  so  it  is 
above  the  freesing  point. 


cause  we  love  to  chat  with  them,  and  be- 
cause we,  as  a  rule,  gather  more  ideas  thaa 
in  our  other  associations  with  professional 
gardeners.  True,  these  ideas  are  sometimes 
erude,  and  occasionally  hint  at  practices 
new  to  the  promulgator,  but  by  us  known 
long  to  have  been  tried ;  but  they  set  us 
thinking ;  and  when  we  get  back  Into  our 
library,  with  pencil  in  hand,  we  have  tried 
to  write  plainly  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  unpractised.  We  hope  we  have,  at 
times  at  least,  succeeded.  It  is  our  desire 
to  aid  the  uninitiated  by  practical  matter, 
and  to  give  hints  to  be  seized  hold  of  and 
improved  on  by  the  practised  amateur  or 
gardener. 

We  shall  be  thankful  for  any  suggestions, 
and  are  always  ready  to  answer  questions. 


Don't  be  afraid  of  the  spade  in  preparing 
holes  for  setting  trees.  Large  wide  holes, 
and  plenty  of  good  soil,  in  place  of  sand, 
gravel,  or  poor  clay,  will  repay  well  the 
labor. 

"Write  for  the  Poor," — We  have 
had  quite  a  number  of  letters,  asking  us  to 
"  give  more  of  matter  in  our  table,  directly 
for  the  interest  of  those  who  have  no  spe- 
cial garden,  gardener,  or  greenhouse,  but 
who,  at  same  time,  live  in  the  country,  and 
love  both  fiowers  and  fruit"  Some  of  our 
letters  complain  that  **too  much  of  the 
monthly  magazine  instructions  are  written 
apparently  by  a  greenhouse  man,  and  with- 
out thought  of  doing  anything  except  by 
means  of  a  practised  gardener." 

We  do  not  know  but  these  complaints 
may  bo  just.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  we 
ourself  are  almost  daily  among  just  the 
people  who  love  flowers  and  fruits,  and  who 
perform  their  own  labor  in  the  simplest  and 
plainest  manner.    We  go  among  them,  be- 


WiNTER  Clothing* — ^It  is  not,  perhaps, 
in  our  line,  as  horticulturists,  to  write 
about  what  we  shall  wear ;  but  yearly  we 
see  50  much  of  error,  as  we  count  it,  in  the 
matter  of  clothing  the  human  frame,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  female  portion, 
that  we  cannot  avoid  writing  jus  tone  word. 

As  a  people,  we  are  proverbial  for  heat- 
ing our  rooms  in  winter.  We  raise  the 
heat,  dry  and  harsh,  in  our  rooms  of  a  win- 
ter's day,  when  the  temperature  outside  is 
10°,  to  a  range  of  80°  to  85®— just  such  a 
temperature  as'^in  summer  we  call  oppres- 
sively warm.  We  pass  from  the  one  tem- 
perature to  the  other  with  ^  shiver  or  a 
feehng  of  oppressive  warmth,  and  find  our- 
selves nearly  all  the  time  suffering  from 
severe  colds. 

Let  us  here  urge  upon  our  lady  friends, 
and  upon  the  children,  the  use  of  more 
clothing,  so  that,  in  psissing  from  the  warm 
room  to  the  cold  air,  or  tice  mtm,  the  sLock 
will  not  be  perceptible.  With  this  use  of 
more  and  warmer  clothing,  the  use  of  wool- 
lens— not  light  thin  muslins,  and  gauzes, 
we  would  soon  find  a  temperature  in  our 
rooms  of  62°  to  70°  far  more  comfortable, 
and  far  more  healthy,  giving  us  little  or  no 
shock  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  carrying  us  through  from  month  to 
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montb,  withoat  colds,  neoralgia,  or  other 
troublesome  ille,  oonaeqaent,  «a  erery  phj- 
•icinn  will  tell  jou,  upon  eudden  shocks  in 
temperstare  to  the  system. 


WooDSVRT,  Conn.,  Oot.  1, 1866. 

Messrs.  Editors — The  gnpe  crop  in  this 
region,  as  well  as  other  fruits,  this  season 
is  a  failure.  Twenty  degs.  below  zero,  and 
no  snow  in  January,  and  heavy  fVosta  on 
the  15th  and  24th  of  May,  seem  to  hare 
been  too  much  for  the  fi'uit  buds.  Our 
opinion  would  bo  expressed  about  aii  fol- 
lows :  First,  Concord  gires  a  good  crop ;  no 
disesse  or  mildew ;  nothing  less  than  the 
explosion  of  a  13-inch  shell  in  its  ricinity 
would  injure  it  Hartford  is,  like  Concord, 
free  from  mildew,  but  not  worth  cultirating 
while  we  have  something  better.  N.  Mus- 
cadinC;  also  free  from  disease,  and  a  better 
grape  for  us  to  eat  than  either  the  former. 
Union  Village  too  late.  Rebecca — feeble 
grower;  never  fruits.  Anna  has  grown 
one  inch  a  year  for  the  la^t  six  years,  and 
of  course  no  fruit.  Diana — a  vigorous 
grower,  no  mildew  and  have  received  about 
one  grape  annually  for  seven  years  past ; 
but,  as  Jacob  served  twice  seven  years  for 
Rachel,  so  we  shall  wait  on  this  coquette 
Diana  seven  years  more,  hoping  she  will 
yield  in  time.  Catawba  is  free  from  rot 
and  mildew;  ripens  its  fruit  uniformly 
every  ycsr;  vine  is  on  the  south  side  of 
house.  Delaware  is  by  far  the  best  grape 
yet  culti^nted  and  fruited  ;  vinos  have  mil- 
dewed badly  for  two  years  past,  but  have, 
nevertheless,  given  good  crops  of  well- 
ripened  fruit.  lona  and  Israella  have  not 
yet  fruited  (second  year);  they  made  a 
good  growth  last  year,  but  this  season  have 
mildewed  badly,  and  most  of  the  buds 
pushed  feebly;  hope  to  fruit  them  next 
season. 

Single-eye,  one  year-old  plants  make  a 
better  growth,  and  I  am  confident  will 
fmit  sooner  than  vines  described  by  the 
Lieut.-General  (whose  head-quarters  is  at 
"  lona,  near  Peekskill ")  as  "  vines  of  ex- 
traordinary quality  and  value,  grown  in 


pots,"  tc^  and  which,  in  the  bdgbt  of  mj 
grape  fever,  I  expected  wonld  fruit  imae> 
mediatdp. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  plant  ^ 
Concord,  and  from  one  to  ten  thoosud 
Delawares,  and  twenty  thousand  lonas,  if 
the  latter  fruits  as  well  as  Delaware.  I  sm 
waiting  patiently  for  the  doctors  to  a^ree 
on  an  early  grape.  Whether  that  viil  be 
Israella  or  Adirondac  no  one  seems  to 
know. 

Year's  truly, 

£i.i  Spcskt. 


Readeks  of  the  Hon  tic  VLTraisr— tool 
grape-growcn,  I  mean — have  you  gnpes? 
Have  you  more  grapes  than  yon  can  «ell  ? 
more  grapes  than  you  can  at  prssent  eat  ? 
If  you  ha?e,  let  me  tell  you  bow  a  oe^hbor 
of  mine  keeps  Catawba  grapes  until  the  hi 
of  April  as  nice  and  fresh  as  the  day  tbej 
were  gathered  from  the  vine,  so  tbatjtm 
may  go  and  do  likewise  with  your  sarplos. 
First,  he  gathers  his  grapes^  when  lullv 
ripe,  on  a  clear  dry  day,  and  lays  tbea  <4i 
the  floor  of  his  attic,  there  to  remain  e:|tt 
or  ten  days.  They  are  thai  carefefir 
looked  over,  taking  out  all  decayed  berrks 
(these  will  be  few  in  number),  and  placed 
in  boxes  or  barrels,  in  layers  of  <»ie  baqr^ 
in  depth,  with  alternate  layers  of  finely- 
cut  wheat  straw,  perfectly  dry.  When  fall 
the  boxes  and  barrels  are  nailed  up  mi 
placed  in  a  cool  room,  where  they  are  left 
until  in  danger  of  freezing.  (Usually  ^bxit 
the  middle  of  December.)  When  aiA 
weather  comes  on,  he  places  them  is  ^a 
pantry,  (connected  with  the  kitchen)  where 
they  remain  until  used  or  sold.  Tbe  at- 
mosphere in  the  pantry  is  always  dry  aod 
cool,  and  the  temperature  gradual,  napi^ 
from  45  to  50  degrees ;  and  here  is  the 
secret  of  his  success.  I  have  eaten  Catawta 
grapes  at  his  house  in  March  haviag  an 
appesrance  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were 
gathered,  and  I  know  they  were  lusdoos. 

And  now,  as  I  have  told  you  how  fee 
keeps  them,  would  you  like  to  know  b<>7 
he  grows  them  ?    His  vine  is  the  oldest  to 
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our  neighborhood  of  that  rariety ;  atanda 
on  clay  soil,  with  a  Bubaoil  as  i-etentive  of 
water  as  a  wet  sponge.  It  is  trained  to  the 
east  and  aoath  side  walls  of  his  house,  and 
covers  an  araa  of  at  least  1200  square  feet. 
It  has  never  been  manured  except  once. 
Three  years  ago,  one  bushel  of  unbroken 
bones  were  placed  around  it.  He  prunes 
gently,  and  receives  yearly  enormous  crops 
of  the  roost  handsome  Gatawbas  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. I  nerer  knew  this  yine  to  miss 
fruiting.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years 
its  yield  has  been  twelve  to  fifteen  bushels. 

Another  vine  growing  near  this  is  trained 
to  a  trellis,  and  is  pruned  severely,  in  order 
to  confine  it  to  the  trellis.  Two  years  ago, 
a  branch  shot  up  into  a  cherry  tree  from 
this  vine,  and  the  difference  in  the  quan- 
tity quality,  and  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
between  that  grown  on  the  branch  unprun- 
ed  and  rambling  at  will  through  the  tree, 
and  that  grown  on  the  vine  pruned  and 
trained  to  the  trellis  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  branch  in 
the  tree  produces  four  times  the  quantity, 
and  the  quality  and  appearance  are  so  vast- 
ly superior  that  comparison  is  preposterous. 
Now,  I  always  did  advocate  with  the  Ca- 
tawba long  pruning,  and  what  I  saw,  during 
a  little  trip  the  past  season  to  some  of  the 
principal  grape  regions,  where  the  Catawba 
is  and  has  been  grown  extensively,  fully 
convinces  me  that  I  am  right.  It  may  be 
I  am  wrong;  who  will  say  I  am  ? 

John  H.  Jenxins. 

East  BethUhm,  Pa.,  Oct.  15, 1866. 


ens'  Little  Nell,  and  Mrs.  Stowe's  Era.— 
Boston  Daily  Evening  Transcinpt. 


BOOKS,  &c.,  RECEIVED. 

"  Outpost"  is  the  title  of  a  novel,  from 
an  American  pen,  soon  to  be  published  by 
J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.  From  a  glance  over 
the  proof  sheets,  we  should  judge  it  would 
make  its  mark.  The  freshness  and  origi- 
nality of  the  style,  incidents,  and  charac- 
terization, show  an  unhackneyed  mind. — 
The  childhood  of  the  heroine  is  represented 
with  a  mingled  pathos  and  humor,  such  as 
we  have  not  noticed  in  romance  since  Dick« 


Peat  ano  its  Uses,  by  Samuel  W.  John- 
son, A.  M.  Orange,  Judd  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Price,  $1.25. 

This  work  treats  of  Peat  both  as  a  fer- 
tilizer and  as  a  fuel. 

Part  I.  Origin,  Varieties  and  Chemical 
Characters  of  Peat. 

Part  II.  On  the  Agricultural  Uses  of 
Peat  and  Swamp  Muck. 

Part  III.    On  Peat  as  a  Fuel. 

The  best  modes  of  preparing  and  com- 
posting Peat  for  the  use  of  the  farmer  are 
explicitly  given,  as  well  as  the  process  of 
manu&cturing  into  fuel.  This  last  part  of 
the  trork  is  fully  illustrated  with  views 
of  the  various  machines  now  in  use  both  in 
Europe  and  this  country  for  manipulating 
the  Peat. 


Second  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
England  Agricultural  Society,  1865. 
We  have  received  this  book  from  Messrs. 
J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Boston,  issued  in  their 
usual  elegant  style  of  binding  and  typo- 
graphy, and  profusely  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings. 

The  Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes 
and  Queries  concerning  the  Antiquities, 
History  and  Biography  of  America.  Edited 
by  Henry  B.  Dawson.  This  long  established 
monthly  has  been  much  enlarged  since  It 
lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  its  present 
editor,  whose  well  known  ability  as  an 
author  and  historian  is  a  guarantee  that 
the  character  of  the  work  will  be  main- 
tained and  its  interest  increased.  Dealers 
supplied  by  the  American  News  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  mail  subscribers  by  Henry  B.  Dawson, 
Morrisiana,  N.  Y. 


Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Ohio  Po- 
molooical  societt. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  or  Greenvalk 
Nurseries.  W.  D.  Strowger  &  Co.,  Mur- 
ray St,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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DK4LCRS  List  of  the  Brie  (Pa.)  Com-  Price  List  or  Vurn.    J.  F.  Mirtk 

MBRciAL    Nurseries.      J.   A.  PlattmRH,  Mount  Waahington,  0. 
proprietor. 

Grape  Catalogue.    H.  B.  Lmn,  Sud- 

CiHcuLAR  OF  THi  Canandaioua  (N.  Y.)  vmkjy  O. 
Propaoatino  Estarlishmejit.  F.  L.  Perry, 

proprietor.  Circular  axd  Wbolesale  Price  List. 

R.  HmllidRj  Jb  Son,  BRltimore  Citj,  Ui 
Price  List  of  the  West  Avenue  Nur- 
series, Rochester,  N.  Y.  Vice's    Illustrated    Catalocik  or 

Hardt  Bulrs.     James  Vick,  Boehester, 

Price  List  of  the  Dutchess  Nurseries.  N.  Y. 
Ferris  k  Cay  wood,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Price  List  of  Small  Fatrm.   M.  W. 

Price  List  op  Grape  Vines,  Hcmbolt  Johnston,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Nurseries,  Toledo,  O.    Lenk  &  Co. 

Circular  and  Wholesale  Pricks.  E 

Manual  of  Grape  Culture  and  Annual  g.  Hooker  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue.    J.  H.  Foster,  Jr.,  Westihore- 

)and,  Penn,  Pi^icE  List  of  Native  Orapcs.  E  R«d- 

..                     n               «•            n  nison,  Bloomington,  HI. 

Catalogue  of  Bulbs  AND  Flower  Roots.  '                      ' 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  p^^^^  ^ist,    M.  H.  Lewis  &  C^),  S«- 

Catalooue  and  Price  List  of  Grape  ^'^ky,  Ohio. 

Vines.  John  W,  Bailey  &  Co.,  Plattebur^,  ^„^^„^^,  Catalogue.     John  S«4 

^*  ^'  Washington,  D.  C. 

Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Description  ^                     •«,,,.«•. 

oftheKitUtinny  Blackberry.  E.WilIiamR,  Catalogue.    J.  W.  Mamnns  li«a^^. 

Mont  Clair,  N.  J.  *^*^ 

Wholesale  Price  Lists  of  Reid's  Nur-  ^""  ^'«"*  ^^'^  »^«-   ^  ^*^' 

SERIES,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.    D.  D.  Buchanan.  «>°»  ^^•^  ^"^^^  ^^"^ 

Descriptive    Catalogue    of    P£anw,  Wholesale   Price    List  of  3rm^ 

Vines,  Ac.    J.  M.  Price,  Media,  Delaware  ^"*^«  *  Selover,  Geneva,  N.  I. 

^^'^  ^^^^  Wholesale  Trade  List  of  T.  C.  Mn- 

Catalogue  des  Oonons  a  Fleurs  et  well  &  Brothers,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

DEs  Fraisiers.  Vilmorin  Andrieuz  et  Cie.,  ^^^holesale  Catalogue  of  Unci  Ukiok 

^*"*'  Nurseries.    John  Beat,  Agent 

Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Grape  . 

Vines.    J.  F.  Deliot,  Sing-Sing,  N.  Y.  P^w*  List  of  C.  L,  Hoag  &  Co^,  I'^^* 

port,  N.  Y. 

Wholesale  List  or  Hoopes  Brothers 

A  Thomas,  Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West-  Catalogue  t)F  Amenia  VwETiM  a^p 

Chester,  Penn.  Nursery.  Miss  J.  L.  Waring,  Amenit,  Ni. 

Price  List  of  Plants,  Trees,  &c.  E.  A.  Wholesale  Price  List.  Dinger  Gowrd 

Baumann,  Rah  way,  N.  J.  &  Co.,  West  Grove,  Penn. 
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BEST  FARMING  LANDS  in  the  WORLD 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO., 

Zn  Tracts  to  aiiit  PnrehaienN  AT  ZiOW  PRZ0ZI8. 

THE  n.LTNOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  HAVE  fOR   SALE. 

000,000  ACSES  of  the  best  Farming  Lands  in  the  Country. 

The  road  eztondf  from  Danleith,  in  the  north-western  part  of  tbeStato,  to  Cairo,  in  the  extreme  Muthem 
[tart,  with  a  branch  from  Oentralia,  one  hundred  and  thtrtcea  miles  north  of  CSairo,  to  Chicago,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan— altogether  a  length  of  704  milca— and  the  land  which  is  oflcred  for  salo  ia  sUoated  upon  cither 
Ride  of  the  track,  in  no  instance  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifteen  miles. 

State  of  Illinois.  ** 

The  rapid  dcTclopment  of  Illinois,  its  steady  increase  in  population  and  wealth,  and  its  capacity  to  produce 
cheap  food,  are  matters  for  wonder  and  admiration.  Tho  United  States  CommissioDer  of  Agriculture  cstiraatL*s 
Uie  amounts  of  the  principal  crops  of  1804,  for  tho  whole  country,  as  follows:  Indian  com,  530,681,403  bushels; 
wheat,  160,095,823  bushels;  oats,  176,690,064  bushels;  of  which  tho  farms  of  Illinois  yielded  138^6,135  bushels 
of  Indian  com;  33,371 ,173  bushels  of  wheat;  and  24,273,751  bushels  of  oats— in  reality  more  than  one -fourth  of 
the  corn,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  wheat,  and  almost  one-seventh  of  tho  oats  produced  In  all  the  United  States. 

Grain— Stock  Raising. 

Pre-eminently  the  first  In  the  list  of  grain-exporting  States,  Illinois  Is  also  the  great  cattle  State  of  the 
Union.  Its  fertile  prairies  are  well  adapted  by  nature  to  tho  raising  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  mules;  and  in 
the  important  interest  of  pork  packing,  it  is  far  in  Jidvancc  of  every  other  State.  Tlio  seeding  of  these  prairie 
lands  to  taoae  grasses  for  posturage  or  hay,  offers  to  farmers  with  capital  tho  most  profitable  results.  The 
hay  crop  of  Illinois  in  1864  is  estimated  at  2,166,725  tons,  which  is  more  than  half  a  million  tons  Urger  tlian  the 
crop  of  any  other  Stale,  excepting  only  Now  York. 

Inducements  to  Settlers. 

The  attention  of  persons,  whoso  limited  means  forbid  the  purchase  of  a  homestead  in  the  older  Sutes,  Is 
particularly  invited  to  these  lands.  Within  ten  years  tho  lUiuoU  Central  Raihroad  Company  has  sold  1,400,000 
acres,  to  more  than  20,000  actual  settlers:  and  during  the  last  year  264,422  acres— a  larger  aggregate  of  sales 
til  an  in  any  one  year  sinco  tho  opening  of  the  road.  The  farms  are  sold  in  tracts  of  forty  or  eighty  acres, 
HuitcU  to  the  settler  with  limited  capiul,  or  in  larger  tracts,  oa  may  bo  required  by  tho  capitalist  and  stock 
ra>scr.  Tho  soil  is  of  unsurpassed  fertility  ;  the  cliroato  is  healthy  ;  taxes  are  low  ;  churches  and  schools 
are  becoming  abundant  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  ;  and  communication  with  all  the  great 
markets  Is  made  easy  through  railroads,  cauals  and  rivers. 

FBICES  AND  TEBMS  OF  FATMBNT. 

The  price  of  lands  varies  from  S9  to,S15  and  upwards  per  acre,  and  they  ore  sold  on  short  sredR,  or  for 
cosh .     A  deduction  of  (a»  per  eerU.  from  the  short  credit  price  Is  made  to  thoso  who  buy  for  cash. 

K  X  A.  ISl  P  3L.  £:  : 

Fortv  acres  at  S10  per  acre,  on  credit;  tho  principal  one-quarter  cash  down— >balance  one,  two  and  three 
years,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  m  advance,  each  year. 

larrsBBST.  Pbihcipai..  Ivnmiwr.        PauveivAi* 

OnhrayBMl. flS  00  SlOO  00        |        P^yiMttt  la  tiro  ytarfl, S4  00  100  00 

F«7iD«a»lBMW7«v> ISW  100  09        I  tiuMjMn. ,  100  M 

The  Saate   Land   may  be   I*!nreha«ed   for  9300  Cs«h. 

Vull  informatkm  on  all  points,  together  witli  maps,  showing  the  exact  location  of  Lande,  will  be  furnished 
on  applicatton,  in  person  or  by  letter,  iO 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Grape  Vines  at  10  Cents  Eac 
PARSONS    &    CO. 
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